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ADYERTISEMENT. 


This  Volume  is  a  continuation  of  the  series  of  British  Poets,  of  which 
the  First  Yolurne  in  the  chronological  order  was  compiled  by  Dr.  I^outhet^ 
and  includes  the  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Ben  Jonson ;  the  Second,  by  Dr. 
,  AiKiN,  includes  those  from  Jonson  to  Beattie ;  the  Third,  by  the  compiler 
of  the  present  Volume,  comprises  those  from  Falconer  to  Scott.  This  Volume, 
the  Fourth,  begins  with  Southey  and  ends  with  Croly.  One  more  Volume 
will  complete  the  series. 

The  original  plan  of  giving  entire  Poems,  instead  of  extracts  and  mutilations, 
has  been  adhered  to  throughout;  and  intrinsic  merit,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
understood  by  the  compiler,  has  been  made  the  ground  of  selection. 

The  Biographical  Notices  are  copied  with  slight  variations  from  Mrs.  S.  C. 
HiiLL's  "Book  of  Gems.'' 
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RoBVRT  SotrmT  waa  born  in  Bristol,  on  the 

iMi  of  August ,  1 774.     Hanug  giTon  early  tokens 

of  that  genina  which  has  since  placed  his  name 

fcterooat  among  British  Worthies,  his  friends  re- 

aolTed  that  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education 

tboold  be  added  to  ihoae  which  Nature  had  be- 

«owed  upon  him,  and  sent  him  in  1787,  to  West- 

minatcr  School    In  1792,  he  was  entered  at  Baliol 

CMtge,  Oxford.     During  his  residence  in  the 

Cniveraitj,  he  became  infected  with  Jacobinical 

prindplca ;  but  H  some  of  his  earlier  productions 

eootribuced  to  disseminate  pernicious' doctrines,  he 

has  amplf  compensated  mankind  bf  the  labours 

rfa  kmg  life  in  the  cause  of  Virtue.    In  1796,  his 

fim  great  poem,  "Joan  of  Arc,*'  appeared ;  and 

Ina  feme  was  completely  establiahed,  when,  in 

1803,  the  romance  of  '*  Thafeba"  issued  from  the 

press.     He  has  since  been  continually  before  the 

world ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  literature 

to  which  he  has  not  contributed, — a  list  of  his  pub- 

beaxions  would  fill  this  page.    In  1813,  Southey 

accepted  the  office  of  Poet  Laureat,  on  the  death  of 

Pre. — and  for  nearly  the  first  time,  during  at  least 

a  century,  the  office,  instead  of  conferring,  re* 

oeiTed  dignity. 

Southey  is  tall  and  handsome,  with  a  clear  and 
noble  forehead ;  an  aquiline  nose ;  a'^rofusion  of 
and  unconunonly  bright  eyes :  his  voice  is 
il.  full  of  gentleness  and  persuasion,  and  his 
■ndle  is  as  winning  ay  it  is  sweet.  Hiii  hair,  once 
m  cariing  and  glossy  black,  curls  still,  but  is  as 
white  as  snow  ;  and  his  step  has  lost  some  of  its 
eiasticity, — but  his  eyes  are  as  bright,  and  his 
smile  as  winning,  as  ever.  He  is  rarely  seen  in 
the  gr«^t  world.  His  distaste  of  the  turmoils  of 
hie  induced  him  to  decline  the  ofTor  of  a  scat  in 
the  Hauft«  of  Commons,  to  which  he  had  been 
elected : — opart  from  the  bustle  and  feverish  ex* 
citcment  of  a  city,  he  pursues  his  gentle  and  use- 
ful course  from  year  to  year : 

^  And  to  hit  moiiDtsins  and  his  forests  rude 
Cluunt*  in  sweet  melody  his  classic  sq|i|[.** 

He  has  led  the  life  of  a  scholar  with  as  much 
steadiness  of  purpose  and  devotion,  as  if  he  had 
bound  himself  to  his  books  by  a  religions  vow. 
His  works  are  sufficient  to  form  a  library ;  they  are 
proofe  of  his  amazing  industry,  not  lesa  than  his 
vast  and  comprehensive  learning.    His  wonderful 
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genius  may  excite  our  admiration ;  but  the  extent 
of  his  "profitable  labour"  is,  indeed,  prodigious. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  we  believe  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  His  character  is  as  unspot- 
ted as  that  of  any  public  man — living  or  dead. 
The  world  is  aware  that  he  has  had  some  ene- 
mies :  no  one  ever  deserved  them  less.  His  friends 
are  numerous,  devoted,  and  firm.  No  one  ever 
earned  them  better,  or  merited  them  more : 

*' We  soon  live  down 
Evn  or  good  report,  if  undeserved.*' 

His  political  opponents  have  tendered  evidence  to 
the  estimable  character  of  l)oih  his  head  and  heart. 
One  of  the  harshest  arraij^ners  of  what  he  calls 
the  inconsbtency  of  Dr.  Southey--as  if  that  were 
inconsistency  which  induces  to  leave  a  path  after 
it  is  known  to  be  the  wrong  one— states,  that  *'  in 
all  the  relations  and  charities  of  private  life,  he  is 
correct,  exemplary,  generoua,  just."  He  is  one 
of  the  leading  critics  of  the  age ;  and,  although 
there  is  abundant  proof  of  his  generous  zeal  in  aid- 
ing young  talent,  there  has  never  attached  to  him 
the  suspicion  of  depressing  it.  The  career  of 
j  Southey  is  the  best  answer  to  the  absurd,  but  too 
I  generally  received  opinion,  that  a  critic  is  of  neces- 
sity acrimonious  or  unjust. 

<.)f  late  years,  the  prose  of  SouOiey  has  been 
preferred  to  his  poetry.  It  rarely  happens  that 
there  is  a  preference  without  a  dLt>paragement. 
No  Poet  in  the  present  or  the  past  century,  has 
written  three  such  poems  as  Thalaba.  Kohama, 
end  Roderic.  Othnrs  have  more  excelled  in  de- 
lineating what  they  find  before  them  in  life ;  but 
none  have  given  pnwf  of  such  extraordinary  power 
in  creating.  lie  Iiqm  been  called  diffiise,  because 
'there  is  a  spaciousncps  and  amplitude  about  his 
'  poetry — as  if  concent  ration  was  the  highest  quality 
of  a  writer.  He  lays  all  his  thoughts  before  us; 
but  they  never  rush  forth  tumultuously.  He  ex- 
cels in  unity  of  design  and  congruity  of  character ; 
and  never  did  Poet  more  adequately  express  he- 
roic fortitude,  and  (lenerous  aHections.  He  has 
not,  however,  limited  his  p«'n  to  grand  paintings 
of  epic  character.  A mong  his  shorter  productions 
will  be  found  some  light  and  graceful  sketches, 
full  of  beauty  and  feelinir,  and  not  the  Icaa  valu- 
able because  they  invariably  aim  at  promoting 
virtue. 

(9)- 
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ROBERT  SOUTHEY. 


A  TALE  OF  PARAGUAY. 


DEDICATION. 

TO  EDITH  MAT  SOUTHET. 

1. 
Edith  !  ten  years  are  numbcr'd,  «nce  the  day, 
Which  ushers  in  the  cheerful  month  of  May, 
To  us  by  thy  dear  birth,  my  daughter  dear, 
Was  blest.    Thou  therefore  didat  the  name 

partake 
Of  that  sweet  month,  the  sweetest  of  the  year ; 
But  fitlicr  was  it  flnren  thee  for  the  sake 
Of  a  good  man,  Ay  &tfaer*B  friend  sincere, 
Who  at  the  font  made  answer  in  thy  name. 
Thy  love  and  reverence  rightly  may  he  claim. 
For  closely  hath  he  been  with  me  allied 
In  friendship's  holy  bonds,  from  that  6rst  hour 
'  When  in  our  youth  we  met  on  Tejo*8  side ; 
Bonds  which,  defying  now  all  Fortune*s  power. 
Time  hath  not  loosen'd,  nor  will  Death  divide. 

2. 
A  child  more  welcome,  by  indulgent  Heaven 
Never  to  parents'  tears  and  prayers  was  given; 
For  scarcely  eight  months  at  thy  happy  birth 
Had  passed,  since  of  thy  sister  we  wete  left,"— 
Our  first-bom  and  our  only  bnbe,  bereft. 
Too  fair  a  flower  was  she  for  this  mde  earth ! 
The  features  of  her  beauteous  infancy 
Have  faded  from  me,  like  a  passing  cloud. 
Or  like  the  glories  of  an  evening  sky : 
And  seldom  hath  my  tongue  pronounced  her 

name 
Since  she  was  summoned  to  a  happier  sphere. 
But  that  dear  love,  so  deeply  wounded  then, 
I  in  my  soul  with  silent  faith  sincere 
Devoutly  cherish  till  we  meet  again. 

3. 
I  saw  thee  first  with  trembling  thankfulness, 
O  daughter  of  my  hopes  and  of  my  fears ! 
Prese*d  on  thy  senseless  cheek  a  troubled  kiss, 
And  breathed  my  blessing  over  thee  with  tears. 
But  memory  did  not  long  our  bliss  alloy ; 
For  gentle  nature,  who  had  given  relief, 
Wean*d  with  new  love  the  chasten'd  heart  from 

grief; 
And  the  sweet  season  minister*d  to  joy. 

4. 
Ic  was  a  seaaon  when  their  leaves  and  flowers 
The  trees  as  to  an  Arctic  summer  spread ; 
When  chilling  wintry  winds  and  snowy  showers, 
Which  had  too  long  usOrp'd  the  vernal  hours, 
Like  spectres  from  the  siirht  of  morning,  fled 
Before  the  presence  of  thot  joyous  May ; 
And  groves  and  gardens  all  the  live-long  day 
Rung  with  the  birds'  loud  love-songs.  Over  all, 
One  thrush  was  heard  from  mom  till  even-fall ; 
Thy  Mother  well  remembers  when  she  lay 
The  happy  prisoner  of  the  genial  bed. 
How  from  ]ron  lofty  poplar's  topmast  spray 
At  earliest  dawn  his  thrilling  pi|>e  was  heard ; 
And  when  the  light  of  evening  died  away. 
That  blithe  and  indefatigable  bird 
Still  his  redundant  soag  of  jpy  and  love  preferf *-d. 


5. 


How  I  have  doted  on  thine  infant  smile 
At  morning,'  when  thine  eyes  unclosed  c 
How,  as  the  months  in  swift  succcssiot 
I  mark'd  thy  human  faculties  unfold. 
And  watch' d  the  dawning  of  the  li^ht  d 
And  with  what  artifice  of  playful  guilcf 
Won  from  thy  lips  with  still-repeated  > 
Kiss  after  kiss,  a  reckoning  often  told,- 
Something  I  ween  thou  know'si;  for  il 

seen 
Thy  sisters  in  their  turn  such  fondness 
And  felt  how  childhood,  in  its  winning 
The  attemper' d  soul  to  tenderness  ran 
This  thou  canst  tell;  but  not  the  hopes  a 
With  which  a  parent's  heart  doth  oven 
The  thoughts  and  carea  inwoven  w 

love, — 
Its  nature  and  ita  depth,  thou  doet  not,  c 

know. 

6. 

The  years  which  since  thy  birth  hav< 

away 
Maxwell  to  thy  young  retroepect  appe 
A  measnreleas  extent :— 4ike  yesterday 
To  me,  so  soon  they  fill'd  their  short  c 
To  thee  discourse  of  reason  have  they  I 
With  sense  of  time  and  change ;  and  so 

too 
Of  this  precarious  state  of  things  have 
Where  Man  abideth  never  in  one  stay 
And  of  mortality  a  mournful  thought. 
And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suffused  ir 
When  I  have  said  that  with  autumnal 
The  touch  of  eld  hath  mark'd  thy  fathei 
That  even  the  longest  day  of  life  is  bri 
And  mine  is  falling  fast  into  the  yellow  1 

7. 
Thy  happy  nature  from  the  painfull  the 
Wiih  instinct  turns,  and  scarcely  ca 

bear 
To  hear  me  name  the  tn'^vc.  Thou  kno 
How  large  a  portion  of  my  heart  is  the 
The  faces  which  I  loved  in  infancy 
Are  ;;one  ;  and  bosom-friends  of  riper 
With  whom  I  fondly  talk'd  of  years  t( 
Sumnion'd  before  mc  to  their  heritage 
Arc  in  the  better  world,  beyond  the  tc 
And  I  have  brethren  there,  and  sisters 
And  dearer  babes.     I  therefore  nee 

dwell 
Often  in  thought  with  those  whom  still  1 

well. 

8. 
Thus  wilt  thou  feel  in  thy  maturer  niii 
When  grief  shall  be  thy  portion,  thou 
Safe  consolation  in  such  thoughts  as  tl 
A  present  refuge  in  affliction's  hour. 
And  if  indulgent  Heaven  thy  lot  shoid 
With  all  imaginable  happiness, 
Here  shah  thou  have,  my  child,  be 

power 
Of  chance,  thy  holiest,  surest,  best  de 
Take  therefore  now  thy  Father's  late; 
Perhaps  his  last ; — and  treasure  in  thii 
The  fceUngs  that  its  musing  strains  co 
A  aong  it  is  of  life's  declining  day. 
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Yet  meet  for  jrouth.  Vain  piwioM  to  ezdl6, 
No  ■trains  of  morbid  aentiment  I  aing. 
Nor  tell  of  idle  loves  with  ill-apent  breath; 
A  referent  oflfering  to  the  Grave  I  bring, 
And  twine  a  garland  for  the  brow  of  Death. 

Ksawicic,  1814. 


PROEM. 


Tbat  was  a  memorable  day  for  Spain, 
When  on  Pamplona^a  towen,  so  basely  won. 
The  Frenchmen  stood,  and  aaw  upon  the  plain 
Their  long  expected  succours  hastening  on: 
Exuliingly  they  mark'd  the  brave  array, 
And  deem*d  their  leader  should  his  purpose  gain, 
Though  Wellington  and  England  barr'd  the 

way. 
Anon  the  bayonets  glittered  in  the  sun. 
And  frequent  cannon  flash'd,  whose  lurid  light 
Reddcn*d  fhrough  sulphurous  smoke;  fast  vol- 
leying round 
Roird  the  war  thunders,  and  with  long  rebound 
Backward  from  many  a  rock  and  cloud  capt 

height 
In  answering  peals  Pjrrene  sent  the  sound. 
Impatient  for  relief,  to^n'ard  the  fight 
The  hungry  garrison  their  eye-bidls  strain : 
Vain  waathe  Frenchman's  skill,  his  valour  vain; 
And  even  then,  when  eager  hope  almost 
Had  moved  their  irreligious  lips  to  prayer. 
Averting  from  the  fatal  scene  their  sight. 
They  breathed  the  execrations  of  despair. 
For  Wollf-sley's  star  hath  risen  ascendant  there; 
Ooce  mure  he  drove  the  host  of  France  to  flight, 
A  3d  triumph'd  once  again  for  God  and  for  the 
right. 

That  was  a  day,  whose  influence  far  and  wide 
The  struggling  nations  felt ;  it  was  a  joy 
Wherewith  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side. 
Yet  hath  Pamplona  seen,  in  former  time, 
A  (iiointnt  big  with  mightier  consequence, 
Affecting  many  an  age  and  distant  clime. 
That  day  it  was  which  saw  in  her  defence. 
Contending  with  the  French  before  her  wall, 
A  n^ible  soldier  of  Guipuzcoa  &11. 
f^ ore  hurt,  but  not  to  death.  For  when  long  care 
fVv*red  hin^  Mhatier*d  leg.  and  set  him  free, 
Hi?  WDuId  nut  brook  a  slight  deformity, 
A  =  one  who.  being  gay  and  debonnair, 
I-.  ro^iTXA  conspicuous  as  in  camps  must  be ; 
^^  he,  fonfooth,  a  shapely  boot  must  wear; 
A:ji  the  vain  man,  with  peril  of  his  life, 
Lai-i  the  recovered  limb  again  beneath  the  knife. 

Lr'ing  time  upon  the  bed  of  pain  he  lay, 
Wh.'i!:.'  with  b«>«ik9  the  weary  hours  away; 
And  from  that  rircumstance  and  this  vain  man 
A  'rain  <ff  lonp  even's  then*  course  began, 
V.*'-:.«v  irrm  it  is  not  given  us  yet  to  see. 
Vt  rm  hath  not  hf-ird  Loyola's  sainted  name, 
Bcfott*  whom  Kings  and  Nations  bow'd  the 

kneef 
Thy  annals.  Ethiopia,  might  proclaim 
Wbat  deeds  arose  from  that  prolific  day ; 
And  of  dark  plou  might  ahuddering  Europe  tell. 


But  Science,  too,  her  trophies  would  display; 
Faith  give  the  martyrs  of  Ja^n  their  fame ; 
And  Charity  on  works  of  love  would  dwell 
In  California's  dolorous  regions  drear; 
And  where,  amid  a  pathless  world  of  wood. 
Gathering  a  thousand  rivers  on  his  way. 
Huge  Orellana  rolls  his  affluent  flood ; 
And  where  the  happier  sons  of  Paraguay, 
By  gentleness  and  pious  art  subdued, 
Bow'd  their  meek  heads  beneath  the  Jesuits* 

sway. 
And  lived  and  died  in  filial  servitude. 

J  love  thus  uncontroll'd,  as  in  a  dream. 
To  muse  upon  the  course  of  human  things ; 
Exploring  sometimes  the  nsiotest  springs. 
Far  as  tradition  lends  one  guiding  gleam ; 
Or  following,  upon  Thought's  audacious  wings* 
Into  Futurity,  the  endless  stream. 
But  now,  in  quest  of  no  ambitious  height, 
I  go  where  Truth  and  Nature  lead  my  way, 
And  ceasing  here  from  desultory  flight. 
In  measured  strains  I  tell  a  Tale  of  Paraguay. 


CANTO  I. 

1. 
Jen.ver  !  forever  shall  thy  honour' d  name 
Among  the  children  of  mankind  be  bless'd ; 
Who  by  thy  skill  hast  taught  us  how  to  tame 
One  dire  disease, — the  lamentable  pest 
Which  Africa  sent  forth  to  scourge  the  West, 
As  if  in  vengeance  for  her  snble  brood 
So  many  an  age  remorselessly  oppress'd. 
For  tliat  most  fearful  malady  subdued 
Receive  a  poet's  praise,  a  father's  gratitude. 

2. 

Fair  promiae  be  this  triumph  of  an  age 
When  Man,  with  vain  desires  no  longer  blind. 
And  wise,  though  late,  his  only  war  shall  wage. 
Against  the  miseries  which  ofHict  mtuikind. 
Striving  with  virtuous  heart  and  strenuous  mind 
Till  evil  from  the  earth  shall  pass  away. 
Lo,  this  his  glorious  destiny  assign' d ! 
For  that  bless'd  consummation  let  us  pray. 
And  trust  in  fervent  fauth,  and  labour  as  we  may. 

3. 
The  hideous  malady  which  lost  its  power 
When  Jcnner'a  art  the  dire  contagion  stay'd, 
Among  Columbia's  sons,  in  fatal  hour. 
Across  the  wide  Atlantic  wave  convey'd. 
Its  fiercest  form  of  pt'slilciicc  display'd: 
Where'er  its  deadly  course  the  plague  began. 
Vainly  tlie  wretched  sufferer  look'd  for  aid ; 
Parent  from  child,  and  child  from  parent  ran. 
For  tyrannous  fear  dissolved  all  natural  bonds  of 
man. 

A  feeble  nation  of  Guarani  race, 
Thinn'd  by  perpetual  wars,  but  unaubdued. 
Had  taken  up  at  length  a  resting  place 
Among  those  tracks  of  lake,  and  swamp,  and 

wood. 
Where  Mondai,  issuing  from  its  solitude. 
Flows  with  slow  stream  to  Empalado*s  Iwd. 
It  was  a  region  desolate  and  rude ; 
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But  thither  had  the  horde  for  safety  fled, 
And  being  there  concealed,  in  peace  their  Uvea 
they  led. 

5. 
There  had  the  tribe  a  safe  asylam  found, 
Amid  those  marshes  wide  and  woodlands  dense* 
With  pathless  wilds  and  waters  spread  around, 
And  labyrinthine  swamps,  a  sure  defence 
From  human  foes, — but  not  from  pestilence. 
The  spotted  plague  appeared,  tliat  direst  ill; 
How  brought  among  them  none  could  tell,  or 

whence; 
The  mortal  seed  had  lain  among  them  still, 
And  quiokenM  now  to  work  the  Lord's  mysteri- 
ous will.      *m^ 

6. 
Alas,  it  was  no  medicable  grief 
Which  herbs  might  reach !  Nor  could  the  jug- 
gler's power, 
With  all  his  antic  mummeries,  bring  relief. 
Faith  might  not  aid  him  in  that  ruling  hour, 
Himself  a  victim  now.    The  dreadful  stour 
None  could  escape,  nor  aught  its  force  assuage. 
The  marriageable  maiden  had  her  dower 
From  death ;  the  strong  man  sunk  beneath  its 
rage, 
And  death  cut  short  the  thread  of  childhood  and 
of  age. 

7. 
No  time  for  customary  mourning  now; 
With  hand  close  clinched  to  pluck  the  rooted 

hair. 
To  beat  the  bosom,  on  the  swelling  brow 
Inflict  redoubled  blows,  and  blindly  tear 
The  cheeks,  indenting  bloody  furrows  there, 
The  deep  traced  signs  indelible  of  woe ; 
Then  to  some  crag,  or  bank  abrupt,  repair. 
And  giving  grief  its  scope,  infuriate  throw 
The  impatient  body  thence  upon  the  earth  below. 

8. 
Devices  these  by  poor,  weak  nature  taught. 
Which  thus  a  change  of  suffering  would  obtain ; 
And  flying  from  intolerable  thought, 
And  piercing  recollections,  would  full  fain 
Distract  itself  by  sense  of  fleshly  pain 
From  anguish  that  the  soul  must  else  endure. 
Easier  all  outward  torments  to  sustain, 
Than  those  heart  wounds  which  only  lirae  can 
cure. 
And  he  in  whom  alone  the  hopes  of  man  are  sure. 

9. 

None  sorrow* d  here ;  the  sense  of  woe  was 

sear*d. 

When  every  one  endured  his  own  sore  ill. 

The  prostrate  sufferers  neither  hoped  nor  fear'd ; 

The  body  labour'd,  but  the  heart  was  still  :— 

.So  let  the  conquering  malady  fulfil 

Its  fatal  course,  rest  cometh  at  the  end? 

Passive  they  lay  with  neither  wish  nor  will 

For  anght  but  this;  nor  did  they  long  attend 

That  weloome  boon  from  death,  the  never-failing 
f  -  - » 

UrnUU* 

10. 
Who  it  ther/e  to  make  ready  now  the  pit. 
The  house  that  will  content  from  this  day  fiurth 
Itaeaqr  tenant  t    Who  in  yMtmenta  fit 


Shall  swathe  the  sleeper  for  his  bed  of  earth. 
Now  tractable  as  when  a  babe  at  birth  f 
Who  now  the  ample  funeral  urn  shall  J^nead, 
And,  bttrying  it  beneath  his  proper  hearth. 
Deposit  there  with  careful  hands  the  dead. 
And  lightly  then  relay  the  floor  above  hia  head  f 

11. 

Unwept,  unahrouded,  and  unsepulchred. 
The  hammock,  where  they  hang,  for  winding 

sheet 
And  grave  suffices  the  deserted  dead : 
There  from  the  armadillo's  searching  feet 
Safer  than  if  within  the  tomb's  retreat. 
The  carrion  birds  obscene  in  vain  essay 
To  find  that  quarry :  round  and  round  they  beat 
The  air,  but  fear  to  enter  for  their  prey. 
And  from  the  silent  door  the  jaguar  turns  away. 

12. 
But  nature  for  her  universal  law 
Hath  other,  surer  instruments  in  store, 
Whom  from  the  haunts  of  men  no  wonted  awe 
Withholds  as  with  a  spell.  In  swarms  they  pou^ 
From  wood  and  swamp ;  and  when  their  work 

is  o'er. 
On  the  white  bones  the  mouldering  roof  will  fell; 
Seeds  will  take  root,  and  spring  in  sun  and 

shower ; 
And  Mother  Earth  ere  long  with  her  green  pall, 
Resuming  to  herself  the  wreck,  will  cover  all. 

13. 
Oh !  better  thus  with  earth  to  have  their  part. 
Than  in  Egjrptian  catacombs  to  lie, 
Age  after  age  preserved  by  horrid  art. 
In  ghastly  image  of  humanity ! 
Strange  pride  that  with  corruption  thus  would 

vie! 
And  strange  delusion  that  would  thus  maintain 
The  fleshly  form,  till  cycles  shall  pass  by. 
And  in  the  series  of  the  eternal  chain. 
The  spirit  come  to  seek  its  old  abode  again. 

14. 

One  pair  alone  survived  the  general  fate  ; 
Leu  in  such  drear  and  mournful  8<)litude, 
That  death  might  seem  a  preferaMe  state. 
Not  more  depressed  the  Arkito  patriarch  stood, 
When  landing  first  on  Ararat  he  view'd. 
Where  all  around  the  mountain  Huinmits  lay, 
Like  islands  seen  amid  the  boundIei>s  flood  : 
Nor  our  first  parcnu  more  forlorn  than  they. 
Through  Eden  when  they  took  their  solitary  way. 

15. 
Alike  to  them  it  seem'd,  in  their  despair. 
Whither  t^ey  wander'd  from  the  infected  spot. 
Chance  might  direct  their  steps :  they  took  no 

care; 
Come  well  or  ill  to  them,  it  mattered  not ! 
Left  as  they  were  in  that  unhappy  lot. 
The  sole  survivore  they  of  all  their  race. 
They  reck'd  not  when  their  fate,  nor  where, 

nor  what. 
In  this  resignment  to  their  hopeless  case, 
Indifllerent  to  all  choice  or  circumstance  of  place. 

16. 
That  palsying  stupor  past  away  ere  long. 
And  at  the  spring  of  health  reeemed  its  power. 
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They  felt  that  life  was  dear,  and  hope  was 

ftlODg. 

What  marrel  ?    'Twaa  with  them  the  moming 

hour. 
When  btise  appeare  to  be  the  natural  dower 
Of  all  the  creatures  of  thia  joyoua  earth ; 
And  sorrow,  fleeting,  like  a  vernal  ahower, 
Scarce  intemipta  the  eurrent  of  our  mirth ; 
Soch  is  the  happy  heart  we  bnng  with  us  at  birth. 

17. 
Though  of  his  nature  and  his  boundless  love 
Erring,  yet  tutor'd  by  instinctive  sense, 
They  rightly  deemM  the  Power  who  rules  above 
Had  saved  them  from  the  wasting  pestilence. 
That  fiivooring  power  would   still   be  their 

defence: 
Thus  were  they  by  their  late  deliverance  taught 
To  place  a  child  like  trust  in  Providence, 
And  in  their  state  forlom,they  found  this  thought 
Of  natural  feith  with  hope  and  consolation  fraught. 

18. 
And  now  they  built  themselves  a  leafy  boweri 
Amid  a  glade,  slow  Mondai's  atream  beside. 
Screened  from  the  southern  blast  of  piercing 

power; 
Not  like  their  native  dwelling,  long  and  wide, 
By  skilful  toil  of  numbers  edified. 
The  common  home  of  all,  their  human  nest, 
Where  threescore  hammocks,  pendant  aide  by 

side. 
Were  ranged,  and  on  the  groimd  the  fires  were 

dres8*d; 
Ahs,  that  populous  hive  hath  now  no  living  guest ! 

19. 
A  few  firm  stakes  they  planted,  in  the  ground, 
Circling  a  narrow  space,  yet  large  enow ; 
These,  strongly  ioterknit,  they  closed  around 
With  basket  work  of  many  a  pliant  bough. 
The  roof  waa  like  the  sides ;  the  door  wss  low. 
And  nide  the  hut,  and  trimm'd  with  little  care. 
For  little  heart  had  they  to  dress  it  now ; 
Yet  was  the  humble  structure  fresh  and  fair, 
And  aoon  its  inmates  found  that  love  might  so- 
joum  there. 

20. 
Quiara  could  recall  to  mind  the  course 
Of  twenty  summers ;  perfectly  he  knew 
WhateVr  his  fethers  taught  of  skill  or  force. 
Right  to  the  mark  his  whizzing  lance  he  threw. 
And  from  his  bow  the  unerring  arrow  flew 
With  fetal  aim:  and  when  the  laden  bee 
Buzz'd  by  him  in  its  flight,  he  could  pursue 
Its  path  with  certain  ken,  and  follow  free 
Until  he  traced  the  hive  in  hidden  bank  or  tree. 

21. 
Of  answering  years  was  Monnema,  nor  less 
Expert  in  all  her  sex's  household  ways. 
The  Indian  weed  she  skilfully  could  dress ; 
And  in  what  depth  to  drop  the  yellow  maize 
She  knew,  and  when  around  its  stem  to  raise 
The  lighten*d  soil ;  and  well  could  she  prepare 
Its  ripen*d  seed  ibr  food,  her  proper  praise ; 
Or  in  the  embers  turn  with  frequent  care 
Its  succulent    head  yet  green,  sometimes   for 
daintier  fare. 


22. 
And  how  to  macerate  the  bark  she  knew. 
And  draw  apart  its  beaten  fibres  fine. 
And  bleaching  them  in  sun,  and  air,  and  dew. 
From  dry  and  glossy  filaments  entwine. 
With  rap^d  twirl  of  hand,  the  lengthening  line  ; 
Next  interkniiting  well  the  twisted  thread. 
In  many  an  even  mesh  its  knots  combine. 
And  shape  in  tapering  length  the  pensile  bed. 
Light  hammock  Uiere  to  hang  beneath  the  Ipafy 
ahed. 

23. 
Time  had  been  when,  expert  in  works  of  clay. 
She  lent  her  hands  the  swelling  urn  to  mould, 
And  fiU'd  it  for  the  appointed  festal  day 
With  the  beloved  beVenga  which  the  bold 
QuafTd  in  their  triumph  and  their  joy  of  old ; 
The  fruitful  cause  of  many  an  uproar  rude, 
When,  in  their  drunken  bravery  uncontroll*d. 
Some  bitter  jest  awoke  the  dormant  feud. 
And  wrath,  and  rage,  and  strife,  and  wounda,  and 
death  ensued. 

24. 
These  occupations  were  gone  by  ;  the  skill 
Was  useless  now,  which  once  had  been  her 

pride. 
Content  were  they,  when  thirst  impell'd,  to  fill 
The  dry  and  hollow  gourd  from  Mondai's  side ; 
The  river  from  its  sluggish  bed  supplied 
A  draught  for  repetition  all  unmeet ; 
Howbeit  the  bodily  want  was  satisfi^ ; 
No  feverish  pulse  ensued,  nor  irefiil  heat ; 
Their  days  were  undisturb'd,  their  natural  sleep 
was  sweet. 

25. 
She  too,  had  leamM  in  youth  how  best  to  trim 
The  honorM  Chief  for  his  triumphal  day. 
And  covering  with  soft  gums  the  obedient  limb 
And  body,  then  with  feathers  overlay. 
In  regular  hues  disposed,  a  rich  display. 
Well  pleased  the  glorious  savage  stood,  and  eyed 
The  growing  work ;  then,  vain  of  his  array. 
Looked  ^%'ith  complacent  frown  from  side  to  side, 
Stalk'd  with  elater  step,  and  sweird  with  statelier 
pride. 

26. 
Feasts  and  carousals,  vanity  and  strife. 
Could  have  no  place  with  them  in  solitude 
To  break  the  tenor  of  their  even  life. 
Quiara  day  by  day  his  game  pursued, 
Searching  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  wood. 
With  hawk  Hke  eye.  and  arrow  sure  as  fate ; 
And  Monnema  prepared  the  hunter's  food: 
Cast  with  him  here  in  this  forlorn  estate. 
In  all  things  for  the  man  was  she  a  fitting  mate. 

27. 
The  Moon  had  gather' d  of^  her  monthly  store 
Of  light,  and  oft  in  darkness  left  the  sky. 
Since  Monnema  a  growing  burden  bore 
Of  life  and  hope.  The  appointed  weeks  go  by  * 
And  now  her  hour  is  come,  and  none  is  nigh 
To  help :  but  human  help  she  needed  none. 
A  few  short  throes  endured  with  scarce  a  cry. 
Upon  the  bank  she  laid  her  new  bom  son. 
Then  slid  into  the  stream,  and  bathed,  and  all 
1  was  done. 
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28. 
Might  old  obsemnces  have  there  been  kept, 
Then  should  the  husband  to  that  pensile  bed, 
Like  one  exhausted  with  the  birth,  have  crept, 
And  lajring  down  in  feeble  guise  his  head. 
For  many  a  day  been  nursed  and  dieted 
With  tender  care,  to  childing  mothers  dne. 
Certes  a  custom  strange,  and  yet  far  spread 
Through  many  a  savage  tribe,  howe'eritgrew, 
And  once  in  the  old  world  known  as  widely  as 
the  new. 

29. 
This  could  not  then  be  done ;  he  might  not  lay 
The  bow  and  those  unerring  shafts  aside ; 
Nor  through  the  ^ipointed  weeks  forego  the 

prey. 
Still  to  be  sought  amid  those  regions  wide. 
None  being  there  who  should  the  while  provide 
That  lonely  household  with  their  needful  food ; 
So,  still  Quiara  through  the  forest  plied 
His  daily  task,  and  in  the  thickest  wood  * 

Still  laid  his  snares  for  birds,  and  still  the  chase 

pursued. 

30. 

But  seldom  may  such  thoughts  of  mingled  joy, 
A  Other's  agitated  breast  dilate. 
As  when  he  first  beheld  that  infant  boy. 
Who  hath  not  proved  it,  ill  can  estimate 
The  feeling  of  that  stirring  hour, — the  weight 
Of  that  new  sense,  the  thoughtful,  pensive  bliss. 
In  all  the  changes  of  our  changeful  state, 
Even  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  wis, 
The  heart  doth  undergo  no  change  so  great  as  this. 

31. 

A  deeper  and  unwonted  feeling  fiird 

These  parents,  gazing  on  their  new  bom  son. 

Already  in  their  busy  hopes  they  bmld 

On  this  frail  sand.    Now  let  the  seasons  nm. 

And  let  the  natural  work  of  time  be  done 

Whh  them, — for  unto  them  a  child  is  bom ; 

And  when  the  hand  of  Death  may  reach  the 

one, 
The  other  will  not  now  be  left  to  moum, 
A  sohtary  wretch,  all  utterly  forlorn. 

32. 


34. 


Thus  Monnema  and  thus  Qniara  thought, 
Though  each  the  melancholy  thought  repressed; 
They  could  not  choose  but  feel,  yet  utter'd  not 
The  human  feeUng,  which  in  hours  of  rest 
Often  would  rise,  and  fill  the  boding  breast 
With  a  dread  foretaste  of  that  mournful  day. 
When,  at  the  inexorable  Power's  behest. 
The  unwilling  spirit,  called  perforce  away, 
Mttit  leave,  forever  leave,  its  dear  connatural  clay. 

33. 
LinkM  as  they  were,  where  each  to  each  was  all. 
How  might  the  poor  survivor  hope  to  bear 
That  heaviest  loss  which  one  day  must  befall. 
Nor  link  beneath  the  weight  of  his  despair  f 
Scarce  could  the  heart  even  for  a  moment  dare 
That  miteiible  time  to  contemplate, 
When  the  dread  Messenger  should  find  them 

there, 
From  whom  is  no  escape, — and  reckleas  Fate, 
Whom  it  had  bound  so  close,  forever  eeparate. 


Lighter  that  burden  lay  upon  the  heart 
When  this  dear  babe  was  born  to  share  their  lot ; 
They  could  endure  to  think  that  they  must 

part. 
Then  too  a  glad  consolatory  thought 
Arose,  while  gazing  on  the  child  they  sought 
With  hope  their  dreary  prospect  to  delude, 
Till  they  almost  believ^,  as  fimcy  taught, 
How  that  from  them  a  tribe  should  spring  re 
new'd, 
To  people  and  possess  that  ample  solitude. 

35. 
Such  hope  they  felt,  but  felt  that  whatsoe'er 
The  undisooverable  to  come  might  prove. 
Unwise  it  were  to  let  that  bootless  care 
Disturb  the  present  hours  of  peace  and  love. 
For  they  had  gain'd  a  happiness  above 
The  state  which  in  their  native  horde  was 

known: 
No  outward  causes  were  there  here  to  move 
Discord  and  alien  thoughts ;  being  thus  alone 
From  all  mankind,  their  hearts  and  their  desvea 

were  one. 

36. 

Different  their  love  in  kind  and  in  degree 
From  what  their   poor  depraved  forefathers 

knew. 
With  whom  degenerate  instincts  were  left  free 
To  take  their  course,  and  blindly  to  pursue. 
Unheeding  they  the  ills  that  roust  ensue. 
The  bent  of  brute  desire.    No  moral  tie 
Bound  the  hard  husband  to  his  servile  crew 
Of  wives ;  and  they  the  chance  of  change  might 

try, 
All  love  destroy'd  by  such  preposterous  Uberty. 

37. 
Far  other  tie  this  sohtary  pair 
Indissolubly  bound ;  tme  helpmates  they. 
In  joy  or  grief,  in  weal  or  woe  to  sh&re. 
In  sickness  or  in  health,  through  life's  long  day ; 
And  reaasuming  in  their  hearts  her  sway 
Benignant  Nature  made  the  burden  light. 
It  was  the  Woman's  pleai»ure  to  obey. 
The  Man's  to  ease  her  toil  in  all  he  might ; 
So  each  in  serving  each  obtained  the  best  delight* 

38. 
And  as  connubial,  so  parental  love 
Obey'd  unerring  Nature's  order  here. 
For  now  no  force  of  impious  custom  strove 
Against  her  law ; — such  as  was  wont  to  sear 
The  unhappy  heart  with  usages  severe. 
Till  harden'd  mothers  in  the  grave  could  lay 
Their  Uving  babes  with  no  compunctious  tear ; 
So  monstrous  men  become,  when  from  the  way 
Of  primal  light  they  turn  through  heathen  paths 
astray. 

39. 
Deliver'd  from  this  yoke,  in  them  henceforth 
The  springs  of  natural  love  may  freely  flow : 
New  joys,  new  virtues  with  that  happy  birth 
Are  born,  and  with  the  growing  infuit  grow. 
Source  of  our  purest  happiness  below 
Is  that  benignant  law  which  hath  entwined 
Dearest  delight  with  strongest  duty,  so 
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That  in  the  healthy  heart  aod  righteoos  mind 
E?er  they  co-exist,  inaeparably  combined. 

40. 
Oh !  blin  for  them  when  in  that  in&nt  free 
They  now  the  unfolding  Jacolties  descry, 
And  fondly  gaxing,  trace— or  think  they  trace-* 
The  first  faint  speculation  in  that  eye, 
Which  hitherto  hath  roU*d  in  vacancy ! 
Oh !  bliss  in  that  soft  countenance  to  seek 
8ome  mark  of  recognition,  and  espy 
The  quiet  smile  which  in  the  innocent  cheek 
Of  kiiidlness  and  of  kind  ita  consciousness  doth 
speak! 

41. 

For  him,  if  bom  among  their  native  tribe, 
Some  haughty  name  his  parents  had  thought 

good. 
As  weening  that  wherewith  they  should  ascribe 
The  strength  of  some  fierce  tensnt  of  the  wood, 
The  water,  or  the  aerial  solitude, 
Jaguar  or  vulture,  water- wolf  or  snake. 
The  beast  that  prowls  abroad  in  search  of  blood. 
Or  reptile  that  within  the  treacherous  brake 
Waits  fiw  the  prey,  upcoil'd,  its  hunger  to  aslake. 

42. 

Now  softened  as  their  spirits  were  by  love. 
Abhorrent  from  such   thoughts  Uiey  tum'd 

away; 
And  with  a  happier  feeling,  from  the  dove, 
'     They  named  the  child  YemtL    On  a  day, 
When,  smiling  at  his  mother's  bresst  in  play, 
Tbsy  in  his  tones  of  murmuring  pleasure  heard 
A  sweet  reeemblance  of  the  stock-dove's  lay, 
Foodiy  they  named  him  from  that  gentle  bird ; 
Asd  soon  such  happy  use  endear'd  the  fitting  word. 

43. 
Days  past,  and  moons  have  waz*d  and  waned, 

and  still 
This  dovelet,  nestled  in  their  leafy  bower, 
Obtains  increase  of  sense,  and  strength,  and 

wiU, 
As  in  due  order  many  a  latent  power 
Ejcpands,— humanity's  exalted  dower ; 
And  they,  while  thus  the  days  serenely  fled, 
Beheld  him  flourish  like  a  vigorous  flower. 
Which,  lifting  from  a  genial  soil  its  besd. 
By  seasonable  suns  and  kindly  showers  is  fed. 

44. 

EreUmg  the  cares  of  helpless  babyhood 
To  the  next  stage  of  infancy  give  place. 
That  age  with  sense  of  conscious  growth  en- 
dued. 
When  cTCfy  gesture  hath  its  proper  grace : 
Then  come  the  unsteady  step,  the  tottering  pace; 
And   watchful  hopes  and  emulous  thoughts 

appear; 
The  imitative  Ups  essay  to  trace 
Their  words,  observant  both  with  eye  and  ear, 
Is  ButilAted  sounds  which  parenta  love  to  hesr. 

45. 

Serenely  thus  the  seasons  pass  away ; 
And,  oh !  how  rapidly  they  seem  to  fly 
With  those  far  whom  to-morrow,  like  to-dajf. 
Glides  on  in  peaceful  uiufbrmity  i 
Five  years  hm  anoa  Yemti'is  birth  gone  by, 


Five  happy  years ; — and  ere  the  Moon  which 

then 
Hung  like  a  Sylphid's  light  canoe  on  high, 
Should  fill  its  circle,  Monnema,  again. 
Laying  her  burden  down,  must  bear  a  mother's 

pain. 

46. 
Alas,  a  keener  pang,  before  that  day. 
Must  by  the  wretched  Monnema  be  borne ! 
In  quest  of  game  Quiara  went  hia  way 
To  roam  the  wilda,  as  he  was  wont,  one  mom ; 
She  look'd  in  vain  at  eve  for  hia  return. 
By  moonlight,  through  the  midnight  soUtude, 
She  sought  him ;  and  ahe  found  his  garment  torn. 
His  bow  and  useless  arrows  in  the  wood, 
Marks  of  a  jaguar's  feet,  a  broken  spear,  and 
blood. 


CANTO  IL 

1. 
O  THon  who,  listening  to  the  Poet's  song. 
Dost  yield  thy  willing  spirit  to  his  sway, 
Look  not  that  I  should  painfully  prolong 
The  sad  narration  of  that  fatal  day 
With  tragic  details ;  all  too  true  the  lay  ! 
Nor  is  my  purpose  e'er  to  entertab 
The  heart  with  useless  grief;  but,  as  I  may. 
Blend  in  my  calm  and  meditative  strain 
Consolatory  thoughts,  the  balm  for  real  pain. 

2. 

0  Youth  or  Maiden,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 
Safe  in  my  guidance  may  thy  spirit  be ; 

1  wound  not  wantonly  the  tender  heart ; 
And  if  sometimes  a  tear  of  sympathy 
Should  rise,  it  will  from  bitterness  be  free   ■ 
Yea,  with  a  healing  virtue  be  endued, 

As  thou,  in  this  true  tale,  shalt  hear  from  me 
Of  evils  overcome,  and  grief  subdued. 
And  virtues  springing  up  like  flowers  in  solitude. 

3. 
The  unhappy  Monnema,  when  thus  berefl, 
Sunk  not  beneath  the  desohiting  blow. 
Widowed  she  was ;  but  still  her  child  was  left. 
For  him  must  she  sustain  the  weight  of  woe. 
Which  else  would  in  that  hour  have  Isidher  low. 
Nor  wish'd  she  now  the  work  of  .death  complete; 
Then  only  doth  the  soul  of  woman  know 
Its  proper  strength,  when  love  and  duty  meet ; 
Invincible  the  heart  wherein  they  have  their,  seat 

4. 
The  seamen  who,  upon  some  coral  raef, 
Are  cast  amid  the  interminable  main, 
Still  cling  to  life,  and,  hoping  for  relief. 
Drag  on  their  days  of  wretchedness  and  pain. 
In  turtle  shells  they  hoard  the  scanty  rain. 
And  eat  its  flesh,  sun  dried  for  lack  of  fire. 
Till  the  weak  body  can  no  mora  sustain 
Its  wants,  but  sinks  beneath  its  suflerin^i  dire ; 
Most  miserable  man  who  sees  the  rest  expire  * 

5. 
He  lingers  there  while  months  and  years  goby. 
And  holds  his  hope  though  months  aikd  years 
have  past ; 
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And  still  at  morning  round  the  farthest  sky, 
And  still  at  eve  his  eagle  glance  is  cast, 
If  there  he  may  behold  the  far-off  mast 
Arise,  for  which  he  hath  not  ceased  to  pray. 
And  if  perchance  a  ship  should  come  at  last, 
And  bear  him  from  that  dismal  bank  away, 
He  blesses  God  that  he  hath  Uved  to  see  that  day. 

6. 
So  strong  a  bold  hath  life  upon  the  soul, 
Which  sees  no  dawning  of  eternal  Hght, 
But  subject  to  this  mortal  frame's  control, 
Forgetful  of  its  origin  and  right. 
Content  in  bondage  dwelb  and  utter  night. 
By  worthier  ties  was  this  poor  mother  bound 
To  life  ;  even  while  her  grief  was  at  the  height, 
Then  in  maternal  love  support  she  found, 
And  in  maternal  cares  a  healing  for  her  wound. 

7. 
For  now  her  hour  is  come :  a  girl  is  bom, 
Poor  infant,  all  unconscious  of  its  fate. 
How  passing  strange,  how  utterly  forlorn ! 
The  genial  season  served  to  mitigate, 
In  all  it  might,  their  sorrowful  estate. 
Supplying  to  the  mother,  at  her  door, 
From  neighbouring  trees,  which  bent  beneath 

their  weight, 
A  full  supply  of  fruitage  now  mature ; 
So  in  that  time  of  need  their  sustenance  was  sure. 

8. 
Nor  then  alone,  but  alway  did  the  Eye 
Of  Meroy  look  upon  that  lonely  bower. 
Days  past,  and  weeka ;  and  months  and  years 

went  by, 
And  never  evil  thing  the  while  had  power 
To  enter  there.    The  boy,  in  sun  and  shower. 
Rejoicing  in  his  strength,  to  youthhed  grew ; 
And  Mooma,  that  beloved  girl,  a  dower 
Of  gentleness  from  bounteous  nature  drew. 
With  all  that  should  the  heart  of  womankind 

imbue. 

9. 
The  tears  which  o*er  her  infancy  were  shed 

Profuse,  resented  not  of  grief  alone : 
Maternal  love  their  bitterness  allay'd. 
And  with  a  strength  and  virtue  all  its  own, 
Suatain'd  the  breaking  heart.    A  look,  a  tone, 
A  gesture  of  that  innocent  babe,  in  eyes 
With  aaddest  recollections  overflown. 
Would  sometimes  make  a  tender  smile  arise. 
Like  sunshine  opening  through  a  shower  in  vernal 
skies. 

10. 
No  looks  but  those  of  tenderness  were  ibimd 
To  turn  upon  that  helpless  infant  dear ; 
And  as  her  sense  unfolded,  never  sound 
Of  wrath  or  discord  brake  upon  her  ear.  . 
Her  soul  its  native  purity  sincere 
Poasess'd,  by  no  example  here  defilM ; 
From  envious  passions  free,  exempt  from  fear, 
Unknowing  of  all  ill,  amid  the  wild 
Bekiving  and  beloved  she  grew,  a  happy  child. 

11. 
Tea,  where  that  solitary  bower  was  placed. 
Though  all  unlike  to  Paradise  the  scene, 
(A  wide  circumference  of  woodlands  waste,) 


Something  of  what  in  Eklen  might  have  been 
Was  shadow'd  there  imperfectly,  I  ween. 
In  this  fair  creature  :  safe  from  all  offence. 
Expanding  like  a  shelter*d  plant  serene. 
Evils  that  fret  and  stain  being  far  from  thence, 
Her  heart  in  peace  and  joy  retained  its  innocence. 

12. 

At  first  the  infant  to  Yeniti,proved 
A  cause  of  wonder  and  disturbing  joy. 
A  stronger  tie  than  that  of  kindred  moved 
His  inmost  being,  as  the  happy  boy 
Felt  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  without  alby,  * 
The  sense  of  kind :  a  fellow  creature  she, 
In  whom,  when  now  she  ceased  to  be  a  toy 
For  tender  sport,  his  soul  rejoiced  to  see 
Connatural  powers  expand,  and  growing  sym- 
pathy. 

13. 
For  her  be  cuU'd  the  fairest  flowers,  and  sought 
Throughout  the  woods  the  earliest  fruits  for  her. 
The  cayman's  eggs,  the  honeycomb  he  brought 
To  this  beloved  sister,— whatsoe'er. 
To  his  poor  thought,  of  delicate  or  rare. 
The  wilds  might  yield,  solicitous  to  find. 
They  who  affirm  all  natural  acts  declare 
Self-love  to  be  the  ruler  of  the  mind. 
Judge  from  their  own  mean  hearts,  and  foully 
wrong  mankind. 

14. 
Three  soub  in  whom  no  selfishness  had  place 
Were  here ;  three  happy  souls,  which  undefiled* 
Albeit  in  darkness,  still  retained  a  trace 
Of  their  celestial  origin.    The  wild 
Was  as  a  sanctuary  where  Nature  smiled 
Upon  these  simple  children  of  her  own, 
And,  cherishing  whatever  was  meek  and  mild, 
Call'd  forth  the  gentle  virtues,  such  alone. 
The  evils  which  evoke  the  stronger  being  un- 
known. 

15. 
What  though  at  birth  we  bring  with  us  the  seed 
Of  sin,  a  mortal  taint, — in  heart  and  will 
Too  surely  felt,  too  plainly  shown  in  deed,— 
Our  fisital  heiitage ;  yet  are  we  still 
The  children  of  the  All  Merciful ;  and  ill 
They  teach,  who  tell  us  that  from  hence  must 

flow 
Grod's  wrath,  and  then,  his  justice  to  fulfil. 
Death  everlasting,  never-ending  woe : 
O  miserable  lot  of  man  if  it  were  so ! 

16. 
Falsely  and  impiously  teach  they  who  thus 
Our  heavenly  Father's  holy  will  misread ! 
In  bounty  has  the  Lord  created  us. 
In  love  redeem'd.    From  this  authentic  creed 
Let  no  bewildering  sophistry  impede 
The  heart's  entire  assent,  for  God  is  good. 
Hold  firm  this  faith,  and,  in  whatever  need, 
Doubt  not  but  thou  wilt  find  thy  soul  endued 
With  all-sufiicing  strength  of  heavenly  fortitude ! 

17. 
By  nature  peccable  and  frail  are  we. 
Easily  beguiled  ;  to  vice,  to  error  prone ; 
But  apt  for  virtue  too.    Humanity 
Is  not  a  field  where  tares  and  thorns  abne 
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Are  left  to  apiing  ;  good  seed  hath  there  been 

sown 
With  no  nnvpanng  hand.    Sometimes  the  shoot 
la  choked  with  weeds,  or  withers  on  a  atone ; 
Bat  in  a  kiiully  soil  it  strikes  itx  root, 
And  floorisbeth,  and  bringeth  forth  abundant  fruit. 

18. 
Love,  duty,  generoua  feeling,  tendemeaa, 
Spring  in  the  anoontaminated  mmd ; 
And  theae  were  Mooma*s  natural  dower.    Nor 

leaa 
Had  liberal  nature  to  the  boy  assignM, 
Happier  herein  than  if  among  mankind 
Their  lot  had  fiiUea, — oh,  certes  happier  here ! 
That  all  thinga  tended  still  more  close  to  bind 
Their  earliest  ties,  and  they  from  year  to  year 
Retained  a  childish  heart,  fond,  simple  and  sincere. 

19. 
They  had  no  sad  reflection  to  alloy 
The  calm  contentment  of  the  passing  day, 
Nor  foresight  to  disturb  the  present  joy. 
Not  so  with  Monnema ;  albeit  the  sway 
Of  time  had  reached  her  heart,  and  worn  away, 
At  length,  the  grief  so  deeply  seated  there, 
The  fiature  often,  like  a  biirden,  lay 
Upon  that  heart,  a  cause  of  secret  care 
And  melmncholy  thought ;  yet  did  she  not  despair. 

20. 
Chanee  from  the  fellowship  of  himian  kind 
Had  cot  them  off,  and  chance  might  reunite. 
Oa  this  poor  possibility  her  mind 
Bspoaiil ;  she  did  not  far  herself  invite 
The  anlikely  thought,  and  cherish  with  delight 
The  dream  of  what  such  change  might  haply 

hring; 
dadneas  with  hope  long  since  had  taken  flight 
From  her ;  ahe  felt  that  life  was  on  the  wing, 
And  happineae,  like  youth,  has  here  no  second 

spring. 

21. 
So  wera  her  feeUngs  to  her  lot  composed. 
That  to  herself  aU  change  had  now  been  pain. 
For  Time  upon  her  own  desires  had  closed ; 
But  in  her  children  as  she  lived  again, 
For  their  dear  sake  she  learnt  to  entertain 
A  wish  for  human  intercourse  renew*  d ; 
And  oftemimes,  while  they  devour* d  the  strain, 
Woald  she  beguile  their  evening  solitude 
Whh  stories  strangely  told  and  strangely  under- 
stood. 

22. 
Little  she  knew,  for  little  had  she  seen. 
And  little  of  traditionary  lore 
Had  reached  her  ear ;  and  yet  to  them,  I  ween. 
Their  mother's  knowledge  seem*d  a  boundless 

store. 
A  world  it  opened  to  their  thoughts,  y«a,  more: 
Another  world  beyond  this  mortal  atate. 
Bereft  of  her  they  had  indeed  been  poor ; 
Being  kft  to  animal  sense,  degenerate ; 
Ikrt  cfeaturee,  they  had  sunk  below  the  besets' 


2a. 
Tke  human  race,  from  her  they  understood, 
Waa  not  within  that  lonely  hut  confined, 


But  distant  far  beyond  their  \vorld  of  wood 
Were  tribes  and  powerful  nations  of  their  kind ; 
And  of  the  old  observances  wMch  bind 
People  and  chiefs,  the  ties  of  man  and  ^ife. 
The  laws  of  kin  rcligiouFly  assign*  d. 
Rites,  customs,  scenes  of  riotry  and  strife, 
And  all  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  savage  life. 

24. 

Wondering  they  listen  to  the  wondrous  tale ; 
But  no  repining  thou^rht  such  tales  excite : 
Only  a  wish,  if  wishes  might  svail, 
Waa  haply  felt,  with  juvenile  delight. 
To  mingle  in  the  social  dance  at  night. 
Where  the  broad  moonshine,  level  as  a  flood, 
0*erspread  the  plain,  and  in  the  ailver  light, 
Well  pleased,  the  placid  elders  sat  and  view*d 
The  sport,  and  seem*d  therein  to  feel  their  youth 
renew'd. 

25. 
But  when  the  darker  scenes  their  mother  drew. 
What  crimes  were  wrought  when  drunken  friry 

raged; 
What  miseries  from  their  fetal  discord  grew. 
When  horde  with  horde  in  deadly  atrife  en- 
gaged : 
The  rancorous  hate  with  which  their  wars  they 

waged; 
The  more  unnatural  horrors  which  ensued. 
When  with  inveterate  vengeance  unaasuaged, 
The  victora  round  their  slaughter*  d  captives 
stood. 
And  babea  were  brought  to  dip  their  little  hands 
in  blood; — 

26. 
Horrent  they  heard ;  and  with  her  hands  the 

Maid 
Pre88*d  her  eyes  close,  as  if  she  strove  to  blot 
The  hateful  image  which  her  mind  portray*d. 
The  Boy  sat  silently,  intent  in  thought; 
Then,  with  a  deep  drawn  sis?h,  as  if  he  aought 
To  heave  the  oppressive  feeling  from  his  breast. 
Complacently  compared  their  harmleas  lot 
With  such  wild  life,  outrasreous  and  imblest; 
Securely  thus  to  live,  he  said,  was  surely  best. 

27. 
On  tales  of  blood  they  could  not  besr  to  dwell ; 
From  such  their  hearts  abhorrent  shrunk  in  fear. 
Better  they  liked  that  Monnema  should  tell 
Of  things  unseen  ;  what  Power  had  placed  them 

here. 
And  whence  the  livins:  spirit  came,  and  where 
It  past,  when  parted  from  this  mortal  tnould  ; 
Of  such  mysterious  themes  with  willing  ear 
They  heard,  devoutly  listening  while  she  told 
Strangely  disfigured  truths,  and  fables  feign*d  of 
old. 

28. 
By  the  Great  Spirit  man  was  made,  she  said ; 
His  voice  it  wss  which  peal'd  afong  the  eky, 
And  shook  the  heavena,  and  fill'd  the  earth 

with  dread. 
Alone  and  inaccessible,  on  high 
He  had  his  dwelling  place  eternally, 
And  Father  was  his  name.  This  all  knew  well; 
But  none  had  seen  hie  face;  and  if  hit  eye 
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Regarded  what  upon  the  carih  befell. 
Or  if  he  cared  for  man,  »he  knew  not ;— ^ho 
coold  tellT 

29. 
But  this,  ihe  said,  was  sure — that  after  death 
There  was  reward,  and  there  was  punishment : 
And  that  the  evil  doers,  when  the  breath 
Of  their  injurious  lives  at  length  was  spent, 
Into  all  noxious  fornns  abhorr'd  were  sent, 
Of  beasts  and  reptiles ;  so  retaining  still. 
Their  old  propensities,  on  evil  bent, 
They  work'd  where'er  they  might  their  wicked 

will, 
The  natural  foes  of  man,  whom  we  pursue  and 

kiU. 

30. 
Of  better  spirits,  some  there  were  who  said 
That  in  the  grave  they  Ivad  their  place  of  rest. 
Lightly  they  laid  the  earth  upon  the  dead. 
Lest  in  its  narrow  tenement  the  guest 
Should  suffer  underneath  such  load  oppressed. 
But  that  death  surely  set  the  spirit  free, 
Sad  proof  to  them  poor  Monnema  address'd, 
Drawn  from  their  father's  fate ;  no  grave  had  he 
Wherein  his  soul  might  dwell.    This  therefore 
could  not  be. 

31. 
LiJLeUer  they  taught  who  said  that  to  the  Land 
Of  Souls  the  happy  spirit  took  its  flight, 
A  region  underneath  the  sole  command 
Of  the  Good  Power ;  by  him  for  the  upright 
Appointed  and  replenished  with  delight : 
A  land  where  nothing  evil  ever  came. 
Sorrow,  nor  pain,  nor  peril,  nor  affright. 
Nor  change,  nor  death ;  but  there  the  human 
firame, 
Untouched  by  age  or  ill,  continued  still  the  same. 

32. 


stroi^g  might  pass  from 


Winds  would  not  pierce  it  there,  nor  heat  and 

cold 
Orieve,  nor  thirst  parch,  and  hunger  |nne ;  but 

there 
The  sun  by  day  its  even  influence  hold 
With  genial  warmth,  and  thro'  the  unclouded  air  i 
The  moon  upon  her  nightly  journey  fare :  I 

The  lakes  and  tish-t'ull  streams  are  never  dry ; . 
Trees  ever  green  perpetual  fruitage  bear ; 
And,  wheresoe'er  the  hunter  turns  his  eye, 
Water,  and  earth,  and  heaven,  to  him  their  stores 

supply. 

.     33. 
And  once  there  was  a  way  to  that  good  land. 
For  in  mid-earth  a  wondrous  Tree  there  grew, 
By  which  the  adventurer  might,  with  foot  and 

hand, 
From  branch  to  branch   his  upward  course 

pursue; 
An  easy  path,  if  what  were  said  be  true, 
Albeit  the  ascent  was  long ;  and  when  the  height 
Was  gain*d,  that  blvsful  region  was  in  view. 
Wherein  the  traveller  safely  might  alight, 
And  roam  abroad  at  will,  and  take  liis  free  delight. 

34. 
O  happy  time,  when  ingress  thus  was  given 
Ta  the  upper  world,  and  at  thoir  pleasure  they 


Whose  hearts  were 

Earth  40  Heaven 
By  their  own  act  and  choice !     In  evil  day 
Mishap  had  fatally  cut  off  that  way. 
And  none  may  now  the  Land  of  Spin's  gain. 
Till  from  its  dear  loved  tenement  of  clay. 
Violence  or  age,  infirmity  and  pain. 
Divorce  the  soul  which  there  full  gladly  wtmM 

remain. 

35. 
Such  grievous  loss  had  by  their  own  misdeed 
Upon  the  imworthy  race  of  men  been  brought. 
An  aged  woman  once,  who  could  not  speed 
In  fishing,  earnestly  one  day  besought 
Her  countrymen,  that  they  of  what  they  caught 
A  portion  would  upon  her  wants  bestow. 
They  set  her  hunger  and  her  age  at  nought. 
And  still  to  her  entreaties  answered  no ! 
And  mock'd  her,  till  they  made  her  heart  with 
rage  overflow. 

36. 
But  that  Old  Woman,  by  such  wanton  wrong 
Inflamed,  went  hurrying  do^^ni ;  and  in  the  pride 
Of  magic  power,  wherein  the  crone  ^Kna  strong. 
Her  human  form  infirm  she  laid  aside. 
Better  the  Capiguara's  limbs  suppUed 
A  strength  accordant  to  her  fierce  intent ; 
These  she  assumed,  and,  burroMring  deep  and 

wide 
Beneath  the  Tree,  with  vicnua  will,  ahe  went, 
To  inflict  upon  mankind  a  Usting  puoiahmenu 

37. 
Downward  she  wrought  her  way,  and  all  arouid 
Labouring,  the  solid  earth  she  undermined, 
And  looscn'd  all  the  roots ;    then  from .  the 

ground 
Emerging,  in  her  hatred  of  her  kind, 
Resumed  her  proper  form,  and  breathed  a  wind 
Which  gathered  like  a  tempest  round  its  head: 
Efisoon  the  lofty  Tree  its  top  incHned, 
Uptom  with  horrible  convulsion  dread. 
And  over  half  the  world  its  mighty  wreck  laf 

spread. 


38. 
But  never  scion  sprouted  from  that  Tree, 
Nor  seed  sprang  up ;  and  thus  the  easy  way, 
Which  had  till  then  for  young  and  old  been  free. 
Was  closed  upon  the  sons  of  men  for  aye. 
The  mighty  ruin  moulder'd  where  it  lay. 
Till  not  n  trace  was  left ;  and  now  in  sooth 
Almost  had  all  remembrance  past  away. 
This  from  the  elders  she  had  heard  in  youth  ; 
Some  said  it  was  a  tale,  and  some  a  very  truth. 

39. 
Naihless  departed  spirits  at  their  wil| 
Could  irom  the  Laiul  of  Souls  pass  to  and  fro ; 
They  oome  to  us  in  sleep  when  all  is  still, 
Sometimes  to  warn  against  the  impending  blow, 
Alas !  more  oft  to  visit  us  in  woe  ; 
Though  in  their  presence  there  was  poor  relief! 
And  this  had  sad  experience  made  her  know; 
For  when  Quiara  came,  his  stay  was  brief. 
And,  waking  then,  she  felt  a  freahen'd  sense  of 
grief. 
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40. 


Tet  to  behold  his  face  again,  and  hear 
HiiToice,  though  painful,  wae  a  deep  delight ; 
It  was  a  joy  to  think  that  he  wai  near, 
To  see  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night,— 
To  know  that  the  departed  still  requite 
The  lore  which  to  their  memory  still  will  cling : 
Ami  though  he  might  not  bless  her  waking  sight 
With  his  dear  presence,  'twas  a  bleaaed  thing 
That  sleep  would  thus  sometimes  his  actual  image 
bring. 

41. 
Why  comes  he  not  to  me  f    Yeruti  cries ; 
And  Mooma,  echoing  with  a  sigh  the  thought, 
Ask'd  why  it  was  that  to  her  longing  eyes 
No  dream  the  image  of  her  father  brought ; 
Nor  Monnema  to  solve  that  question  sought 
In  vain,  content  in  ignorance  to  dwell ; 
Perhaps  it  was  because  they  knew  him  not ; 
Perhaps — but  sooth  she  could  not  answer  well ; 
Whst  the  departed  did,  themselves  alone  could 
teU. 

42. 

What  one  tribe  held,  another  disbelieved, 
For  all  concerning  this  was  dark,  she  said ; 
Uncertain  all,  and  hard  to  be  received. 
The  dreadful  race,  from  whom  their  fathers  fled. 
Boasted  that  even  the  Country  of  the  Dead 
Wu  theirs,  and  where  their  Spirits  chose  to  go, 
The  ghosts  of  other  men  retired  in  dread 
Before  the  face  of  that  victorious  ibe ; 
N'o  better,  then,  the  world  above,  than  this  below! 

43. 
What  then,  alas !  if  this  were  true,  wras  death  ? 
Oaly  a  mournful  change  from  ill  to  ill ! 
And  some  there  were  who  said  the  living  breath 
Wuuld  ne'er  be  taken  from  us  by  the  will 
Of  the  Good  Father,  but  continue  still 
To  feed  with  life  the  mortal  firame  he  gave, 
Did  not  mischance  or  wicked  witchcraft  kill ; — 
CTibfrom  which  no  care  avail'd  to  save. 
And  vhereby  all  were  sent  to  fill  the  greedy  grave. 

44. 

In  Ttin  to  counterwork  the  Daleful  charm 
By  spells  of  rival  witchcraft  was  it  sought ; 
Leai  potent  was  that  art  to  help  than  harm. 
\o  means  of  safety  old  experience  brought : 
Nor  better  fortune  did  they  find  who  thought 
From  Death,  as  from  some  living  foe,  to  fly ; 
For  speed  or  subterfuge  avail'd  them  nought ; 
Bit  wheresoever  they  fled  they  found  him  nigh : 
None  ever  could  elude  that  unseen  enemy. 

45. 
Bootless  the  boast,  and  vain  the  proud  intent 
Of  those  who  hoped,  with  arrogant  display 
1  If  arms  and  force,  to  scare  him  from  their  tent. 
As  if  their  threatfiil  shouts  and  fierce  array 
Of  war  could  drive  the  Invisible  away  ! 
fkHnetimet .  reirardlesi*  of  the  sufferer's  groan. 
They  dragg'd  the  dying  out,  and  as  a  prey 
Exposed  him,  that,  content  with  him  alone, 
Peadi  might  dciwrt,  and  thus  his  fate  avert  their 


When  they  who  held  this  fond  belief,  would 

learn. 
Each  by  his  own  inevitable  fate, 
That,  in  the  course  of  man's  uncertain  state, 
Death  is  the  one  and  only  certain  thing. 
Oh  folly  then  to  fly  or  deprecate 
That  which,  at  last,  Time,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Cenain  as  day  and  night,  to  weary  age  must  bring! 


46. 
Depart  hs  might, — but  only  to  return 
la  4M«  of  oihsr  neiiiiM,  nmi  or  bte ; 


47. 

While  thus  the  Matron  spake,  the  youthful 

twain 
Listen' d  in  deep  attention,  wistfully ; 
Whether  with  more  of  wonder  or  of  pain 
Uneath  it  were  to  tell.     With  steady  eye 
Intent  they  heard ;  and  when  she  paused,  a  sigh 
Their  sorrowful  foreboding  seem'd  to  speak : 
Questions  to  which  she  could  not  give  reply 
Yeruti  ask'd ;  and  for  that  Maiden  meek. 
Involuntary  tears  ran  down  her  quiet  cheek. 

48. 
A  different  semiment  within  them  stirr'd, 
When  Monnema  recall' d  to  mind,  one  day, 
Imperfectly,  what  she  had  sometimes  heard 
In  childhood,  long  ago,  the  Elders  say,— > 
Almost  from  memory  had  it  pass'd  away,— 
How  there  appear' d  amid  the  woodlands  men 
Whom  the  Great  Spirit  sent  there  to  convey 
His  gracious  will ;  but  little  heed  she  then 
Had  given,  and  like  a  dream  it  now  recurr'd  again. 

49. 
But  these  young  questioners,  from  time  to  time, 
Call'd  up  the  long- forgotten  theme  anew. 
Strange  men  they  were,  from  some  remotest 

clime. 
She  said,  of  different  speech,  uncouth  to  view. 
Having  hair  upon  their  face,  and  white  in  hue  : 
Across  the  World  of  waters  wide  they  came 
Devotedly  the  Father's  work  to  do. 
And  seek  the  Red  Men  out,  and  in  his  name 
Hb  merciful  laws,  and  love,  and  promises  pro- 
claim. 

50. 
They  served  a  Maid  more  beautiful  than  tongue 
Could  toll,  or  heart  conceive.    Of  human  race. 
All  heavenly  as  that  Virgin  was,  she  sprung  ; 
But  for  her  beauty  and  celestial  grace. 
Being  one  in  whose  pure  elements  no  trace 
Had  e'er  inhered  of  sin  or  mortal  stain. 
The  highest  Heaven  was  now  her  dwelling 

place ; 
There  as  a  Queen  divine  she  held  her  reign, 
And  there  in  endless  joy  forever  would  remain. 

51. 
Her  feet  upon  the  crescent  Moon  wen  set, 
And,  moving  in  their  order  round  her  head, 
The  Stars  compose  her  sparkling  coronet. 
There  at  her  breast  the  Virgin  Mother  fed 
A  Babe  divine,  who  was  to  judge  the  dead  ; 
Such  power  the  Spirit  gave  this  awful  ChiU : 
Severe  he  was,  and  in  his  anger  dread, 
Yet  alway  at  his  Mother's  will  grew  mSd, 
So  well  did  he  obey  that  Maiden  undefiled: 

53. 

Sometimes  she  had  descended  froni  abort 
To  Tisit  bar  true  Totaries,  and  requiti 
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Such  10  had  served  her  well.  And  ibr  her  knre, 
These  bearded  men,  forsaking  all  delightt 
With  labour  long  and  dangers  infinite, 
Across  the  great  blue  waters  came,  and  sought 
The  Red  Men  here,  to  win  them,  if  they  might, 
From  bloody  ways,  rejoiced  to  profit  aught, 
Eren  when  with  their  own  lives  the  benefit  was 
bought. 

53. 
For  trusting  in  this  heavenly  Maiden's  grace, 
It  was  for  them  a  jojrful  thing  to  die. 
As  men  who  went  to  have  their  happy  place 
With  her,  and  with  that  Holy  Child,  on  high, 
In  fields  of  bliss  above  the  starry  sky. 
In  gl6ry  at  the  Virgin  Mother's  feet ; 
And  all  who  kept  their  lessons  faithfully 
An  everlasting  guerdon  there  would  meet, 
When  Death  had  led  their  souls  to  that  celeetial 
teat. 

54. 
On  earth  they  ofier'd,  too,  an  easy  life 
To  thoee  who  their  mild  lessons  would  obey. 
Exempt  firom  want,  from  danger,  and  from  strife, 
And  from  the  forest  leading  them  away, 
rhey  placed  them  imdemeath  this  Virgin's 

sway, 
A  numerous  fellowship  in  peace  to  dwell ; 
Their  high  and  happy  oflice  there  to  pay 
Devotions  due,  which  she  requited  well. 
Their  heavenly  Guardian  she  in  whatsoe'er  befelL 

55. 

Thus  Monnema  remember' d,  it  was  told 
By  one  who,  in  his  hot  and  headstrong  youth, 
Had  left  her  happy  service ;  but  when  old. 
Lamented  oft,  with  unavailing  ruth. 
And  thoughts  which  sharper  than  a  serpent's 

tooth, 
Pierced  him,  that  he  had  changed  that  peaceful 

place 
For  the  fierce  freedom  and  the  ways  uncouth 
Of  their  wild  life,  and  lost  that  Lady's  grace. 
Wherefore  he  had  no  hope  to  see  in  Heaven  her 

&ce. 

56. 
And  she  remembcr'd,  too,  when  first  they  fled 
f  OT  safety  to  the  farthest  solitude 
Befere  their  cruel  foes,  and  lived  in  dread 
That  thither,  too,  their  steps  might  be  pursued 
By  those  old  enemies  at  hirst  for  blood. 
How  •one  among  them  hoped  to  tee  the  day 
When  theoe  beloved  messengers  of  good 
To  that  lone  hiding-place  might  find  the  way. 
And  them  te  their  abode  of  blesnedness  convey. 

57. 
Such  ules  excited  in  Yeruti's  heart 
A  stirring  hope  ttiat  haply  he  might  meet 
Some  minister  of  Heaven ;  and  many  a  part, 
Untrod  before,  of  that  wild  wood  retreat, 
Did  be,  with  indefatigable  feet, 
Explore ;  yet  ever  firom  the  ftiiittess  quest 
Retum'd  at  evening  to  his  native  seat 
By  daily  disappointment  undepressed,— 
Ski  buoyant  was  the  hope  that  fili'd  his  youthful 
breast. 


58. 
At  length  the  hour  approach'd  that  should  iftfil 
His  harmless  heart's  desire,  when  they  shall  see 
TheirfeUow  kind,  and  take  for  good  or  ill 
The  fearful  chance — for  such  it  needs  must  be— 
Of  change  from  that  entire  simplicity. 
Yet  wherefore  should  the  thought  of  change 

appal  r 
Grief  it  perhaps  might  bring,  and  injury. 
And  death ; — but  evil  never  can  befall 
The  virtuous,  for  the  Eye  of  Heaven  is  over  all. 


CANTO  in. 

1. 
Ajiid  thoee  marshy  woodlands  far  and  wide. 
Which  spread  beyond  the  soaring  vulture's  eye, 
There  grew,  on  Empalado*9  southern  side. 
Groves  of  that  tree  whose  leaves  adust  supfJy 
The  Spaniards  with  their  daily  luxury; 
A  beverage  whose  salubrious  use  obtains 
Through  many  a  land  of  mines  and  slavery. 
Even  over  all  La  Plata's  sea-like  plains. 
And  ChiU's  mountain  realm,  and  proud  Pem'f 
domains. 

2. 
But  better  for  the  injured  Indian  race 
Had  woods  of  manchineel  the  land  o'erspread ; 
Yea,  in  that  tree  so  bless'd  by  Nature's  grwe 
A  direr  curse  had  they  inherited. 
Than  if  the  Upas  there  had  rear'd  its  head. 
And  sent  its  baleful  scions  all  around. 
Blasting  where'er  its  effluent  force  was  shed. 
In  air  and  water,  and  the  infected  ground. 
All  things  wherein  the  breath  or  sap  of  Ufe  is  found. 

3. 
The  poor  Guaranies  dreamt  of  no  such  ill, 
When,  for  themselves  in  miserable  hour. 
The  vinues  of  that  leaf,  with  pure  good  will, 
They  taught  their  unsuspected  visitor. 
New  in  the  land  as  yet.    They  learnt  his  power 
Too  soon,  which  law  nor  conscience  could 

restrain; 
A  fearless,  but  inhuman  conqueror. 
Heart -harden'd  by  the  accursed  lust  of  gain: 
O  fetal  thirst  of  gold  !   O  foul  reproach  for  Spain! 

4. 

For  gold  and  silver  had  the  Spaniards  sought. 
Exploring  Paraguay  with  desperate  pains ; 
Their  way  through  forests,  sxe  in  hand,  they 

wrought ; 
Drcnch'd  from  above  by  unremitting  rains. 
They  waded  over  inundated  plains, 
Forward  by  hope  of  plunder  still  allured ; 
So  they  might  one  day  count  their  golden  gaiof. 
They  cared  not  at  what  cost  of  sin  procured ; 
All  dangers  they  defied,  all  sufferings  they  en- 
dured. 

5. 

Barren  alike  of  glory  and  of  gold  \g 

That  region  proved  to  them ;  nor  would  the  soil  ' 
Unto  their  unindustrious  hands  unfold  \* 

Harvests,  the  fruit  of  peac-e,  and  wine  and  oil, 
The  treasures  that  repay  contented  toil  . 
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Wtdi  health  and  weal ;  treasures  that  with  them 

bring 
Ho  guilt  for  priest  and  penance  to  assoil. 
Nor  with  their  venom  arm  the  awaken'd  sting 
Of  conacience  at  that  hour  when  life  is  vanishing. 

6. 
But,  keen  of  eye  in  their  pursuit  of  gain, 
The  conquerors  look'd  for  lucre  in  this  tree : 
An  annual  harvest  there  might  they  attain, 
Without  the  cost  of  annual  industry. 
'Twaa  but  to  gather  in  what  there  grew  free, 
And  share  Potoa*s  wealth.   Nor  thence  alone. 
But  gold  in  glad  exchange  they  80on  should  see 
From  ail  that  once  the  Incaa  called  their  own, 
Or  where  the  Zippa*s  power  or  Zaque's  laws 
were  known. 

I. 
For  this,  in  (act  though  not  in  name  a  slave, 
Tbs  Inctian  from  his  fiimily  was  torn ; 
And  droves  on  droves  were  sent  to  (ind  a  grave 
In  woods  and  swamps,  by  toil  severe  outworn, 
No  friend  at  hand  to  succour  or  to  mourn. 
In  death  unpitied,  as  in  life  unbless'd. 
O  miserable  race,  to  slavery  bom ! 
Yet  when  we  look  beyond  this  world's  unrest, 
More  miserable  then  the  oppressors   than  the 
oppress*  d. 

8. 
Ofiea  had  Kings  essay'd  to  check  the  iU 
By  edicts  not  so  well  enforced  ss  meant ; 
A  preaem  power  was  wanting  to  fulfil 
ReiDOCe  authority's  sincere  intent. 
To  ATazice,  on  its  present  purpose  bent. 
The  voice  of  distant  Justice  f  pake  in  vain ; 
False  HMgistrates  and  priests  their  influence  lent 
The  acciuaed  thing  for  lucre  to  maintain : 
0  fiual  thirst  of  gold !   O  foul  reproach  for  Spain ! 

9. 
O  faul  reproach  1  but  not  for  Spain  alone. 
But  ioT  all  lands  that  bear  the  Christian  name ! 
Where'er  commercial  slavery  is  known; 
O  shall  not  Justice,  trumpet- tongued,  proclaim 
The  frml  reproach,  the  black  offence,  the  same  ? 
Hear,  guilty  France!   and  thou,  O  England 

bear! 
Thoa  who  hast  half  redeem'd  thytelf  from 

sliatoe. 
When  slavery  from  thy  realms  shall  disappear. 
Then  from  this  guilt,  and  not  till  then,  wilt  thou 

be  clear.  ^ 

10. 
Uodieck'd  in  Paraguay  it  ran  its  course, 
TIU  all  the  gentler  children  of  the  land 
Well  nigh  had  been  consumed  without  remorse. 
Tbs    bolder  tribes  meantime,  whose  skilful 

hand 
Had  tamed  the  horse,  in  many  a  warlike  band 
Kept  the  field  well  with  bow  and  dreadful  spear. 
And  DOW  the  Spaniards  dared  no  more  with- 
stand 
Their  force,  but  in  their  towns  grew  pale  with 


If  ^  Moeobio  or  the  Abipon  drew  near. 

II. 
Bear  witness,  Chaco,  thou,  from  thy  domain 
Widi  Spanieh  blood,  as  erat  with  Indian,  iSsd ! 


And  Corrientes,  by  whose  church  the  slain 
Were  piled  in  heaps,  till  for  the  gather'd  dead 
One  common  grave  was  dug,  one  service  said  ! 
Thou  too,  Parana,  thy  sad  witness  bear 
From  shores  with  many  a  mournful  vestige 

spread, 
And  monumental  crosses  here  and  there. 
And  monumental  names  that  tell  where  dwellings 
were ! 

12. 
Nor  would  with  all  their  power  the  Kings  of 

Spain, 
Austrian  or  Bourbon,  have  at  last  avail' d 
This  torrent  of  destruction  to  restrain, 
And  save  a  people  every  where  assail'd 
By  men  before  whose  face  their  courage  quail'd. 
But  for  the  virtuous  agency  of  those 
Who  with  the  Cross  alone,  when  arms  had 

fail'd, 
Achieved  a  peaceful  triumph  o'er  the  foes, 
And  gave  that  weary  land  the  blessings  of  repose. 

13. 
For  whensoe'er  the  Spaniards  felt  or  fear'd 
An  Indi&n  enemy,  they  call'd  for  aid 
Upon  Loyola's  sons,  now  long  endear'd 
To  many  a  happy  tribe,  by  them  convey 'd 
From  the  open  wilderness  or  woodland  shade, 
In  towns  of  happiest  polity  to  dwell. 
Freely  these  faithful  ministers  essay'd 
The  arduous  enterprise,  contented  well 
If  with  success  they  sped,  or  if  as  martyrs  fell. 

14. 
And  now  it  chanced  some  traders,  who  had 

fell'd 
The  trees  of  precious  foilage  far  and  wide 
On  Empalado's  shore,  when  they  beheld 
The  inviting  woodlands  on  its  northern  side. 
Cross' d  thither  in  their  quest,  and  there  espied 
Yeruti's  footsteps;  searching  then  the  shade, 
At  length  a  lonely  dwelling  they  descried. 
And  at  the  thought  of  hostile  hordes  dismay'd. 
To  the  nearest  mission  sped,  and  ask'd  the  Je 

suit's  aid. 

15. 
That  was  a  call  which  ne'er  was  made  in  vain 
Upon  Loyola's  sons.     In  Paraguay 
Much  of  injustice  had  they  to  complain. 
Much  of  neglect ;  but  faithful  labourers  they 
In  the  Lord's  vineyard,  there  was  no  delay 
When  summon' d  to  his  work.     A  little  band 
Of  converts  made  them  ready  for  the  way ; 
Their  spiritual  father  took  a  cross  in  hand 
To  be  his  staflf,  and  forth  they  went  to  search  the 
land. 

16. 
He  was  a  man  of  rarest  qualities. 
Who  to  this  barbarous  region  had  confined 
A  spirit  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Worthy  to  take  his  place,  and  from  mankind 
Receive  their  homage,  to  the  immortal  mind 
Paid  in  its  just  inheritance  of  fame. 
But  he  to  humbler  thoughts  his  heart  incfined ; 
From  Gniti,  amid  the  Styrian  hills,  he  came, 
Ar.d  Dobrizhoffer  was  the  good  man's  honour'd 
I  name. 
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17. 
It  was  hiB  evil  fortune  to  behold 
The  labours  of  his  painful  life  destroy'd; 
Ifis  flock,  which  he  had  brought  ¥dthin  the  fold, 
Dispersed ;  the  work  of  ages  rendered  Toid, 
And  all  of  good  that  Paraguay  enjoy'd 
fiy  blind  and  suicidal  Power  overthrown. 
So  he  the  years  of  his  old  age  employed, 
A  &ithful  chronicler  in  handing  down 
Names  which  he  loved,  and  things  well  worthy 
to  be  known. 

18. 
And  thus,  when  exiled  from  the  dear-loved 

scene. 
In  proud  Vienna  he  beguiled  the  pain 
Of  sad  remembrance ;  and  the  Empress  Queen, 
That  great  Teresa,  she  did  not  disdain 
In  gracious  mood  sometimes  to  entertain 
Discourse  with  him  both  pleasurable  and  sage ; 
And  sure  a  willing  ear  she  well  might  deign 
To  one  whose  tales  may  equally  engage 
The  wondering  mind  of  youth,  the  thoughtful 

heart  of  age. 

19. 
But  of  his  native  speech  because  well  nigh 
Disuse  in  him  forgetfulness  had  wrought, 
In  Latin  he  composed  his  history — 
A  garrulous,  but  a  lively  tale,  and  fraught 
With  matter  of  delight  and  food  for  thought. 
And  if  he  could  in  MerUn's  glass  have  seen 
By  whom  his  tomes  to  speak  our  tongue  were 

taught, 
The  old  man  would  have  felt  as  pleased,  I  ween. 
As  when  he  won  the  ear  of  that  great  Empress 

Queen. 

20. 
little  he  decm'd  when  with  his  Indian  band 
He  through  the  wilds  set  forth  upon  his  way, 
A  Poet  then  imborn,  and  in  a  land 
Which  had  proscribed  his  order,  should  one  day 
Take  up  from  thence  his  moralizing  lay. 
And  shape  a  song  that,  with  no  fiction  dress'd. 
Should  to  his  worth  irs  grateful  tribute  pay, 
And  sinking  deep  in  many  an  English  breast, 
Foster  that  &ith  divine  that  keeps  the  heart  at  rest. 

21. 
Behold  him  on  his  way  !  the  breviary 
Which  from  his  girdle  hangs,  his  only  shield  ; 
That  well-known  habit  is  his  panoply, 
That  Cross,  the  only  weapon  he  will  wield : 
By  day,  he  bears  it  for  his  staff  afield. 
By  night,  it  is  the  pillow  of  his  bod  : 
No  other  lodging  these  wild  woods  can  yield 
Than  earth's  hard  lap,  and  rustling  overhead 
A  canopy  of  deep  and  tangled  boughs  far  spread. 

22. 
Yet  may  they  not  without  some  cautious  care 
Take  up  their  inn  content  upon  the  ground. 
First  it  behoves  to  clear  a  circle  there. 
And  trample  down  the  grass  and  plantage round. 
Where  many  a  deadly  reptile  might  be  found. 
Whom  with  its  bright  and  comfortable  heat 
The  flame  would  else  allure:  such  plagues 
aboimd 


In  these  thick  woods,  and  therefore  must  they 
beat 
The  earth,  and  trample  well  the  herbs  beneath 
their  feet. 

23. 
And  now  they  heap  dry  reeds  and  broken  wood : 
The  spark  is  struck,  the  crackling  fagots  blaze 
And  cheer  that  unaccustom'd  solitude. 
Soon  have  they  made  their  frugal  meal  of  maize. 
In  grateful  adoration  then  they  raise 
The  evening  hymn.    How  solemn  in  the  wild 
That  sweet  accordant  strain  wherewith  they 

praise 
The  Queen  of  Angels,  merciful  and  mild ! 
Hail,  holiest  Mary !  Maid,  and  Mother  undefiled. 

24. 
Blame  as  thou  mayst  the  Papist's  erring  creed. 
But  not  their  salutary  right  of  even ! 
The  prayers  that  from  a  pious  soul  proceed, 
Though  misdirected,  reach  the  ear  of  Heaven. 
Us,  unto  whom  a  purer  faith  is  given. 
As  our  best  birthright  it  behoves  to  hold 
The  precious  charge;  but,  oh,  beware  the 

leaven 
Which  makes  the  heart  of  charity  grow  cold ! 
We  own  one  Shepherd,  we  shall  be  at  last  one  Ibid. 

25. 
Thinkest  thou  the  Uttle  company  who  here        ^ 
Pour  forth  their  hymn  devout  at  close  of  day, 
Feel  it  no  aid  that  those  who  hold  them  dear. 
At  the  same  hour  the  self-same  homage  pay,     ;, 
Commending  them  to  Heaven  when  iit  away  f  ^ 
That  the  sweet  bells  are  heard  in  solemn  chim«  . 
Through  all  the  happy  towns  of  Paraguay, 
Where  now  their  brethren  in  one  point  of  timt 
Join  in  the  general  prayer,  with  sympathy  anb-  ^ 
lime? 

26. 
That  to  the  glorious  Mother  of  thenr  Lord  ^ 

Whole  Christendom  that  hour  its  homage  pays?  . 
From  court  and  cottage  that  with  one  accord 
Ascends  the  imiversal  strain  of  praise  ?  ,"; 

Amid  the  crowded  city's  restless  ways, 
One  reverential  thought  pervades  the  throng ; 
The  traveller  on  hia  lonely  road  obeys 
The  sacred  hour,  and  as  he  fares  along. 
In  spirit  hears  and  joins  his  household's  even-song. 

7. 

What  if  they  think  that  every  prayer  enroll'd 
Shall  one  day  in  their  good  account  appear ; 
That  guardian  Angels  hover  round  and  fold 
Their  wings  in  adoration  while  they  hear ; 
Ministrant  Spirits  through  the  ethereal  sphere 
Waft  it  with  joy,  and  to  the  grateful  theme,       ■; 
Well  pleased,  the  Mighty  Mother  bends  hereait  ^ 
A  vain  delusion  this  we  rightly  deem :  >i 

Yet  what  they  feel  is  not  a  mere  illusive  dream.    ^:i 

28.  ^ 

That  prayer  perform' d,  around  the  fire  reclined    ' 
Beneath  the  leafy  canopy  they  lay 
Their  Umbs :  the  Indians  soon  to  sleep  resign'd ; 
And  the  good  Father  with  that  toilsome  day      i^ 
Fatigued,  full  fain  to  sleep, — if  sleep  he  may,—  \. 
Whom  all  tormenting  insects  there  assail ;         ^ 
More  to  be  dreaded  these  than  beasts  of  prey     -^ 
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Agiinst  whom  strength  may  cope,  or  skill  pre- 
Tail; 
Bat  art  of  man  against  these  enemies  must  friL 

29. 
Patience  itself,  that  should  the  sovereign  cure 
For  ills  that  touch  ourselves  alone,  supply. 
Lends  little  aid  to  one  who  must  endure 
This  plague :  the  small  tormentors  fill  the  sky, 
And  swarm  about  their  prey ;  there  he  must  Ue 
And  suffer  while  the  hours  of  darkness  wear ; 
Ai  times  he  utters  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh 
Some  name  adored,  in  accents  of  despair 
Breached  sorrowfully  forth,  half  murmur  and  half 
prayer. 

30. 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  gleam  of  light; 
Welcome  to  him  the  earliest  sound  of  day; 
That,  irom  the  sufierings  of  that  weary  nig^t 
Released,  he  may  resume  his  willing  way, 
Well  pleased  again  the  perils  to  essay 
Of  that  drear  wilderness,  with  hope  renew*d : 
Success  with  all  his  labours  overpay ; 
A  quest  like  his  is  cheerfully  pursued  ; 
The  heart  is  happy  still  that  is  intent  on  good. 

31. 
And  now  where  Empalado*s  waters  creep 
Tliroagh  low  and  level  shores  of  woodland  wide. 
They  come;  prepared  to  cross  the  sluggish  deep, 
An  ill-shaped  coracle  of  hardest  hide, 
Ruder  than  ever  Cambrian  fisher  plied 
Where  Towey  and  the  salt-sea  waters  meet. 
The  Indians  launch ;  they  steady  it  and  guide, 
Winmng  their  way  with  arms  and  practised 

feet. 
While  in  the  tottering  boat  the  Father  keeps 

his  seat. 

32. 
For  three  lontg  summer  days  on  every  side 
They  search  in  vain  the  sylvan  solitude ; 
The  fourth  a  human  footstep  is  espied. 
And  through  the  mazes  of  the  pathless  wood 
With  bound-like  skill  and  hawk-Uke  eye  pur- 

8iie<l; 
For  keen  upon  their  pious  quest  are  they 
As  e'er  were  hunters  on  the  track  of  blood. 
Where  softer  ground  or  trodden  herbs  betray 
The  slightest  mark  of  men,  ihey  there  explore 

the  way. 

33. 

More  cautious  when  more  certain  of  the  trace. 
In  fllence  they  proceed ;  not  like  a  crew 
Of  jovial  hunters,  who  the  joyous  chase 
Wiih  hound  and  horn  in  open  field  pursue, 
Cheering  their  way  with  jubilant  halloo. 
And  hurrying  forward  to  their  spoil  desired, 
The  panting  game  before  them,  full  in  view ; 
Homaner  thoughts  this  little  band  inspired, 
Tct  widi  a  hope  as  high  their  g(mt!e  hearts  were 
fired. 

34. 
Ksr  is  their  virtuous  hope  devoid  of  fear ; 
The  perils  of  that  enterprise  they  know ; 
Book  savage  horde  may  have  its  fastness  here, 
A  raee  to  whom  a  stranger  is  a  foe. 
Who  not  fioir  firiendly  words,  nor  profier*d  show ! 


Of  gifts,  will  peace  or  parley  entertain. 
If  by  such  hands  their  blameless  blood  should 
flow 

To  serve  the  Lamb  who  for  their  sins  was  slain, 
Blessed  indeed  their  lot,  for  so  to  die  is  gain ! 

35. 
Them,  thus  pursuing  where  the  track  may  lead, 
A  human  voice  arrests  upon  their  way ; 
They  stop,  and  thither,  whence  the  sounds 

proceed. 
All  eyes  are  turned  in  wonder, — not  dismay, 
For  sure  such  sounds  might  charm  all  fear 

,    away ; 
No  nightingale  whose  brooding  mate  is  nigh* 
From  some  sequester'd  bower  at  dose  of  day. 
No  lark  rejoicing  in  the  orient  sky. 
Ever  pour'd  forth  so  wild  a  strain  of  melody. 

36. 
The  voice  which  through  the  ringing  forest  floats 
Is  one  which  having  ne*er  been  taught  the  skill 
Of  marshalling  sweet  words  to  sweeter  notes, 
Uttera  all  unpremeditate,  at  vvill, 
A  modulated  sequence,  loud  and  shrill, 
Of  inarticulate  and  long- breathed  sound. 
Varying  its  tones  with  rise,  and  fall,  and  trill. 
Till  all  the  solitary  woods  around 
With  that  far-piercing  power  of  melody  resound. 

37. 
In  mute  astonishment  attent  to  hear. 
As  if  by  some  enchantment  held,  they  stood. 
With  bending  head,  fix'd  eye,  and  eager  ear, 
And  hand  upraised  in  warning  attitude 
To  check  all  speech  or  step  that  might  intrude 
On  that  sweet  strain.  Them  leaving,  thus  spell- 
bound, 
A  little  way  alone  into  the  wood 
The  Father  gently  moved  toward  the  sound. 
Treading  with  quiet  feet  upon  the  grassy  ground. 

38. 
Anon  advancing  thus  the  trees  between. 
He  saw  beside  her  bower  the  songstress  wild, 
Not  distant  far,  himself  the  while  unseen. 
Mooma  it  was,  that  happy  maiden  mild. 
Who,  in  the  sunshine,  like  a  careless  child 
Of  nature,  iu  her  joy  was  caroling. 
A  heavier  heart  than  his  it  had  beguiled 
So  to  have  heard  so  fair  a  creature  sing 
The  strains  which  she  had  learnt  from  all  sweet 
birds  of  spring. 

39. 
For  these  had  been  her  teachers,  these  alone ; 
And  she,  in  many  an  emulous  essay, 
At  length  into  a  discant  of  her  own 
Had  blended  all  their  notes,  a  wild  display 
Of  sounds  in  rich,  irregular  array  ; 
And  now  as  blithe  as  bird  in  vernal  bower, 
Pour'd  in  full  flow  the  unexpressive  lay, 
Rejoicing  in  her  consciousness  of  power. 
But  in  the  inborn  sense  of  harmony  yet  more. 

40. 

In  joy  had  she  begun  the  ambhious  song. 
With  rapid  interchange  of  sink  and  swell ; 
And  sometimes  high  the  note  was  rais*d,and  long 
Produced,  with  shake  and  effort  senaibla, 
As  if  the  voice  exulted  there  to  dwell ; 
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But  when  she  could  no  more  that  pitch  siutain, 
80  thrillingly  attuned  the  cadence  fell. 
That  with  the  music  of  its  dying  strain 
She  moved  herself  to  tears  of  pleasurable  pain. 

41. 
It  might  be  deem*d  some  dim  presage  possess'd 
The  virgin's  soul ;  that  some  mysterious  sense 
Of  change  to  come,  upon  her  mind  impress'd, 
Had  then  callM  forth,  e*er  she  departed  thence, 
A  requiem  to  their  days  of  innocence. 
For  what  thou  losest  in  thy  native  shade 
There  is  one  change  alone  that  may  coropense, 
O  Mooma,  innocent  and  simple  maid, 
Only  one  change,  and  it  will  not  be  long  delay'd ! 

42. 
When  now  the  Father  issued  from  the  wood 
Into  that  little  glade  in  open  sight, 
Like  one  entranced,  beholding  him,  she  stood ; 
Yet  had  she  more  of  wonder  than  affright, 
Yet  less  of  wonder  than  of  dread  delight, 
When  thus  the  actual  vision  came  in  view ; 
For  instantly  the  maiden  read  aright 
Wherefore  he  came ;  his  garb  and  beard  she 

knew; 
All  that  her  mother  heard  had  then  indeed  been 

true. 

43. 
Nor  was  the  Father  fill'd  with  less  surprise ; 
He  too  strange  fiuicies  well  might  entertain, 
When  this  so  fair  a  creature  met  his  eyes. 
He  might  have  thought  her  not  of  mortal  strain ; 
Rather,  as  bards  of  yore  were  wont  to  feign, 
A  njrmph  divine  of  Mondai's  secret  stream ; 
Or  haply  of  Diana's  woodland  train ; 
For  in  her  beauty  Mooma  such  might  seem, 
Being  less  a  child  of  earth  than  like  a  poet's 
dream. 

44. 
No  art  of  barbarous  ornament  had  scarr'd 
And  stain'd  her  virgin  limbs,  or  'filed  her  fiice ; 
Nor  ever  yet  had  evil  passion  marr'd 
In  her  sweet  countenance  the  natural  grace 
Of  innocence  and  youth ;  nor  was  there  trace 
Of  sorrow,  or  of  hardening  want  and  care. 
Strange  was  it  in  this  wild  and  savage  place. 
Which  seem'd  to  be  for  beasts  a  fitting  lair, 
Thus  to  behold  a  maid  so  gentle  and  so  &ir. 

45. 

Across  her  shoulders  was  a  hammock  flung ; 
By  night  it  was  the  maiden's  bed,  by  day 
Her  only  garment.    Round  her  as  it  hung, 
In  short,  unequal  folds  of  loose  array. 
The  open  meshes,  when  she  moves,  display 
Her  form.    She  stood  with  fix'd  and  wondering 

eyes; 
And  trembling  like  a  leaf  upon  the  spray. 
Even  for  excess  of  joy,  with  eager  cries 
She  caird  her  mother  forth  to  share  that  glad 

surprise. 

46. 
At  that  unwonted  call,  with  quicken'd  pace. 
The  matron  hurried  thither,  half  in  fear. 
How  strange  to  Monnenia  a  stranger's  face ! 
How  strange  it  was  a  stranger's  voice  to  hear ! 
How  strangely  to  her  disaccustom'd 


Came  even  the  accents  of  her  native  tongue ! 
But  when  she  saw  her  countrymen  appear, 
Tears  for  that  unexpected  blessing  sprung. 
And  once  again  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  yoimg. 

47. 
Soon  was  her  melancholy  story  told. 
And  glad  consent  unto  that  Father  good 
Was  given,  that  they  to  join  his  happy  fold 
Would  leave  with  him  their  forest  solitude. 
Why  comes  not  now  Yeruti  from  the  wood  f 
Why  tarrieth  he  so  late  this  blessed  day  f 
They  long  to  see  their  joy  in  his  renew'd, 
And  look  impatiently  toward  his  way. 
And  think  they  hear  his  step,  and  chide  his  long 
delay. 

48. 
He  comes  at  length,  a  happy  man,  to  find 
His  only  dream  of  hope  fulfill'd  at  last. 
The  sunshine  of  his  all-believing  mind 
There  is  no  doubt  or  fear  to  overcast ; 
No  chilling  forethought  checks  his  bliss ;  the 

past 
Leaves  no  regret  for  him,  and  all  to  come 
Is  change,  and  wonder,  and  delight.    How  fost 
Hath  busy  fancy  conjured  up  a  aum 
Of  joys  unknown,  whereof  the  expectance  makes 

him  dumb! 

49. 
O  happy  day,  the  Messenger  of  Heaven 
Hath  found  them  in  their  lonely  dwelling-pUoe ! 
O  happy  day,  to  them  it  would  be  given 
To  share  in  that  Eternal  Mother's  grace, 
And  one  day  see  in  Heaven  lier  glorious  face. 
Where  Angels  round  her  mercy- throne  adore ! 
Now  shall  they  mingle  Mrith  the  human  race, 
Sequester'd  from  their  fellow-kind  no  more ; 
O  joy  of  joys  supreme !  O  bliss  for  them  in  stofe! 

50. 

Full  of  such  hopes  this  night  they  lay  them 

down. 
But,  not  as  they  were  wont,  this  night  to  rest. 
Their  old  tranquillity  of  heart  is  gone  ; 
The  peace  wherewith  till  now  they  have  been 

blest 
Hath  taken  its  departure.    In  the  breast 
Fast   following   thoughts   and    busy    fimciee 

throng ; 
Their  sleep  itself  is  feverish,  and  possess'd 
With  dreams  that  to  the  wakeful  mind  belong ; 
To  Mooma  and  the  youth  then  first  the  night 

seem'd  long. 

51. 
Day  comes,  and  now  a  first  and  last  farewell 
To  that  feir  bower  within  their  native  wood. 
Their  quiet   nest  till  now.     The  bird  may 

dwell 
Henceforth  in  safety  there,  and  rear  her  brood. 
And  beasts  and  reptiles  undisturb'd  intrude ; 
Reckless  of  this,  the  simple  tenants  go. 
Emerging  from  their  peaceful  soUtude, 
To  mingle  with  iho  world, — but  not  to  know 

Its  crimes,  nor  to  partake  its  cares,  nor  feel  its 

1  woe. 
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CANTO  IV. 

1. 
Tbi  b«lb  ning  blithely  from  St.  Mary's  tower 
Wben  in  St.  Joechin^s  the  newt  wta  told 
That  Dobrizhofier  from  hia  queat  that  hour 
Drew  nigh :  the  glad  Guaranies,  young  and  old, 
Throng  through  the  gate,  rejoicing  to  behold 
Hia  hc9  again ;  and  ail  with  heartfelt  glee 
Welcome  the  Pastor  to  his  peaceful  fold, 
Where  ao  beloTed  amid  bis  flock  was  he, 
That  this  return  ^-as  hke  a  day  of  jubilee. 

2. 
How  more  than  strange,  how  marvellous  a  sight 
To  the  new  comers  was  this  multitude ! 
Something  hke  fear  was  mingled  with  affiright. 
When  they  the  busy  scene  of  turmoil  view'd ; 
Wonder  itself  the  sense  oi  joy  subdued. 
And  with  its  all  unwonted  weight  of^reas'd 
These  children  of  the  quiet  solitude ; 
And  now  and  then  a  sigh  that  heaved  the  breast 
Uoconadoualy  bewray 'd  their  feeling  of  unrest. 

3. 
Not  more  prodigious  than  that  liule  town 
Seem'd  to  these  comers,  were  the  pomp  and 

power 
To  us  of  ancient  Rome  in  her  renown ; 
Nor  the  elder  Babylon,  or  ere  that  hour 
When  her  high  gardens,  and  her  cloud-capt 

tower. 
And  her  broad  walls  before  the  Persian  fell : 
Nor  those  dread  Suies  on  Nile's  forsaken  shore. 
Whose  ruins  yet  their  pristine  grandeur  tell. 
Wherein  the  demon  Gods  themselves  might  deign 

to  dwell. 

4. 

Boi  if,  all  humble  as  it  waa,  that  scene 
Possess* d  a  poor  and  uninstructed  mind 
With  awe,  the  thoughtful  spirit,  well  I  ween, 
Something  to  move  its  wonder  there  might  find. 
Something  of  consolation  for  it^  kind, 
Some  hope  and  earnest  of  a  happwr  age. 
When  vain  pursuits  no  more  the  heart  shall 

blind. 
But  Faith  the  evils  of  this  earth  assuage, 
And  to  ail  souls  assure  their  heavenly  heritage. 

5. 
Yes,  ibr  in  history's  mournful  map,  the  eye 
On  Paiagoay,  as  on  a  sunny  spot. 
May  rest  complacent :  to  humanity. 
There,  and  there  only,  hath  a  peaceful  lot 
Been  granted,  by  Ambition  troubled  not. 
By  Avarice  undebased,  exempt  from  care. 
By  perilous  passions  undisturb'd.    And  what 
If  Gloty  never  rear*d  her  standard  there. 
Nor  with  her  clarion  blast  awoke  the  slumbering 
air? 

6. 
Content  and  cheerful  Piety  were  found 
Widitn  those  humble  walls.  From  youth  to  age 
The  simple  dwellers  paced  their  even  round 
Of  duly,  not  desiring  to  engage 
K[nn  the  busy  world's  contentious  stage, 
Whoee  ways  they  wisely  had  been  train*d  to : 
dread:  I 


Their  inoffensive  lives  in  pupilage 
Perpetually,  but  peacefully  they  led. 
From  all  temptation  saved,  and  sure  of  daily  bread. 

7. 
They  on  the  Jesuit,  who  was  nothing  loath. 
Reposed  alike  their  conscience  and  their  cares ; 
And  he,  with  equal  faith,  the  trust  of  both 
Accepted  and  discharged.    The  bliss  is  thein 
Of  that  entire  dependence  that  prepares 
Entire  submission,  let  what  may  belaU ; 
And  his  whole  careful  course  of  life  declares 
That  for  their  good  he  holds  them  thus  in  thrall. 
Their  Father  and  their  Friend,  Priest,  Ruler,  all 
in  all. 

8. 
Food,  raiment,  sheher,  safety,  he  provides ; 
No  forecast,  no  anxieties  have  they ; 
The  Jesuit  governs,  and  instructs,  an'd  guides ; 
Their  part  it  is  to  honour  and  obey. 
Like  children  under  wise  parental  sway. 
All  thoughts  and  wishes  are  to  him  oonfeas'd ; 
And  when,  at  length,  in  life's  last  weary  day. 
In  sure  and  certain  hope  they  sink  to  rest. 
By    him   their   eyes  are  closed,  by  him  their 
burial  blest. 

9. 
Deem  not  their  lives  of  happiness  devoid. 
Though  thus  the  years  their  course  obscurely 

fill; 
In  rural  and  in  household  arts  employ'd. 
And  many  a  pleasing  task  of  pliant  skill. 
For  emulation  here  unmix' d  with  ill. 
Sufficient  scope  was  given.    Each  had  assigned 
His  proper  part,  which  yet  left  free  the  will ; 
So  well  they  knew  to  mould  the  ductile  mind 
By  whom  the  scheme  of  that  wise  order  Mras  com- 
bined. 

10. 
It  was  a  land  of  priestcraft,  but  the  Priest 
BeUeved  himself  the  fables  that  he  taught : 
Corrupt  their  forms,  and  yet  those  forms  at 

least 
Preserved  a  salutary  faith  that  ^wrought, 
Maugre  the  alloy,  the  saving  end  ii  sought. 
Benevolence  had  gain'd  such  empire  there. 
That  even  superstition  had  been  brought 
An  aspect  of  humanity  to  wear, 
And  make  the  weal  of  man  its  first  and  only  care. 

11. 
Nor  lack'd  they  store  of  innocent  delight. 
Music  and  song,  and  dance  and  proud  array, 
Whate'er  might  win  the  ear,  or  charm  the  sight; 
Banners  and  pageantry  in  rich  display 
Brought  forth  upon  some  Saint's  high  holyday. 
The  altar  dress' d,  the  church  with  garlands 

hung. 
Arches  and  floral  bowers  beside  the  way. 
And  festal  tables  spread  for  old  and  jroimg. 
Gladness   in   every  heart,  and  mirth  on  every 

tongue. 

12. 
Thou  who  dpppii^est  no  debased  a  fiite. 
As  in  the  pride  of  wisdom  ihou  mayst  call 
These  meek,  submit^ive  Indians'  low  estate. 
Look  roimd  the  world,  and  see  whera  over  til 
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InjoriouB  passionB  hold  mankind  in  thrall, 
How  harbarous  Force  asserts  a  ruthless  reign, 
Or  Mammon,  o*er  his  portion  of  the  ball. 
Hath  learn' d  a  baser  empire  to  maintain — 
Mammon,  the  god  of  all  who  give  their  souls  to 
gain. 

13. 
Behold  the  fraudful  arts,  the  covert  strife, 
%      The  jarring  interests  that  en^oss  mankind ; 
The  low  pursuits,  the  selfish  aims  of  Ufe  ; 
Studies  that  weary  and  contract  the  mind, 
That  bring  no  joy,  and  leave  no  peace  b^ind ; 
And  Death  approaching  to  dissolve  the  spell ! 
The  immortal  soul,  which  hath  so  long  been 

blind, 
Recovers  then  clear  sight,  and  sees  too  well 
The  error  of  its  ways,  when  uretrievable. 

14. 
Far  happier  the  Guaranies'  humble  race. 
With  whom,  in  dutiful  contentment  wise. 
The  gentle  virtues  had  their  dwelling-place. 
With  them  the  dear,  domestic  charities 
Sustained  no  blight  from  fortune  ;  natural  ties 
There  sufier'd  no  divorcement,  save  alone 
That  which  in  course  of  nature  might  arise ; 
No  artificial  wants  and  ills  were  known ; 
But  there  they  dwelt  as  if  the  world  were  all  their 
own. 

15. 
Obedience  ii^  its  laws  that  takes  delight 
Was  theirs;  simplicity  that  knows  no  art; 
Love,  friendship,  grateful  duty  in  its  height ; 
Meekness  and  truth,  that  keep  all  strife  apart. 
And  faith  and  hope  which  elevate  the  heart 
Upon  its  heavenly  heritage  intent. 
Poor,  erring,  self-tormentor  that  thou  art, 
O  Man !  and  on  thine  own  undoing  bent. 
Wherewith  canst  thou  be  blest,  if  not  with  these 
content  f 

16. 
Mild  pupils  in  submission's  perfect  school, 
Two  thousand  souls  were  gathered  here,  and 

here 
Beneath  the  Jesuii's  all-eml»racinp  rule 
They  dwelt,  obeyinp  him  with  love  sincere. 
That  never  knew  distrust,  nor  felt  a  fear, 
Nor  anxious  thoug;ht  which  wears  the  heart 

away. 
Sacred  to  them  their  laws,  their  Ruler  dear ; 
Humbler  or  happier  none  could  be  than  they. 
Who  knew  it  for  their  good  in  all  things  to  obey. 

17. 
The  Patron  Saint,  from  whom  their  town  was 

named. 
Was  that  St.  Joachin,  who,  legends  say, 
Unto  the  Saints  in  Limbo  first  proclaimed 
The  Advent     Being  permitted,  on  the  day 
That  Death  enlarged  him  from  this  mortal  clay, 
Hu  daughter's  high  election  to  behold. 
Thither  his  soul,  glad  herald,  wing'd  its  way, 
And  to  the  Prophets  and  the  Patriarchs  old 
The  tidings  of  great  joy  and  near  deliverance  told. 

18. 
Th^re  on  the  altar  was  his  image  set. 
The  lamp  before  it  boruiug  night  and  day, 


And  there  was  incensed,  when  his  votaries  met 
Before  the  sacred  shrine,  their  beads  to  say. 
And  for  his  fancied  intercession  pray, 
Devoutly  as  in  faith  they  bent  the  knee. 
Such  adoration  they  were  taught  to  pay  : 
Good  man,  how  little  had  he  ween'd  that  he 
Should  thus  obtain  a  place  in  Rome's  idolatry  ! 

19. 
But  chiefly  there  the  Mother  of  our  Lord, 
His  blessed  daughter,  by  the  multitude 
Was  for  their  special  patroness  adored. 
Amid  the  square  on  high  her  image  stood, 
Clasping  the  Babe  in  her  beatitude, 
The  Babe  Divine  on  whom  she  fix'd  her  sight ; 
And  in  their  hearts,  albe  the  work  was  rude. 
It  rais'd  the  thought  of  all-commanding  might, 
Combin'd  with  boundless  love  and  mercy  infinite. 

20. 
To  this  great  family  the  Jesuit  brought 
His  new-found  children  now ;  for  young  and  old 
He  deem'd  aUke  his  children  while  he  wrought 
For  their  salvation, — seeking  to  unfold 
The  saving  mysteries  in  the  creed  enroll'd. 
To  their  slow  minds,  that  could  but  ill  conceive 
The  import  of  the  mighty  truths  he  told. 
But  errors  they  have  none  to  which  they  cleave. 
And  whatsoe'er  he  tells  they  willingly  believe. 

21. 
Safe  from  that  pride  of  ignorance  were  they 
That  vrith  small  knowledge  thinks  itself  full 

wise. 
How  at  behoving  aught  should  these  delay. 
When  every  where  new  objects  met  their  eyee 
To  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  surprise  f 
Not  of  itself,  but  by  temptation  bred. 
In  man  doth  impious  unbelief  arise ; 
It  is  our  instinct  to  bcUeve  and  dread  ; 
God  bids  us  love,  and  then  our  faith  is  perfected. 

22. 

Quick  to  beheve,  and  slow  to  comprehend, 
Like  children,  unto  all  the  teacher  taught 
Submissively  an  easy  ear  they  lend ; 
And  to  the  font  at  once  he  might  have  brought 
I'hese  converts,  if  the  Father  had  not  thought 
Theirs  was  a  case  for  wise  and  safe  delay. 
Lest  lightly  learn' d  might  lightly  be  forgot ; 
And  meanwhile  due  instruction  day  by  day 
Would  to  their  opening  minds  the  sense  of  truth 
convey. 

23. 
Of  this  they  reck'd  not  whether  soon  or  late  ; 
For  overpowering  wonderment  possess' d 
Their  faculties ;  and  in  this  new  estate 
Strange  sights,  and  sounds,  and  thoughts,  well 

nigh  oppress*  d 
Their  sense,  and  raised  a  turmoil  b  the  breast 
Resenting  less  of  pleasure  than  of  pain ; 
And  sleep  afforded  them  no  natural  rest. 
But  in  their  dreams,  a  mix'd,  disorder' d  tram, 
The  busy  scenes  of  day  disturb' d  their  hearts 

again. 

24. 
Even  when  the  spirit  to  that  secret  wood 
Return' d,  slow  Mondai's  silent  stream  beside. 
No  longer  there  it  fotmd  the  solitude 
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Which  late  it  left :  strange  feces  were  descried, 
Voices,  and  sounds  of  niiisic  far  and  wide, 
And  buildings  seemed  to  tower  amid  the  trees, 
And  forms  of  men  and  beasts  on  every  side, 
As  ever- wakeful  fancy  hears  and  sees 
All  things  that  it  had  heard,  and  seen,  and  more 
than  these. 

25. 
For  in  their  sleep  strange  forms  deform'd  they 

saw 
Of  frightful  fiends,  their  ghostly  enemies, 
And  souls  who  must  abide  the  rigorous  law 
Weltering  in  fire,  and  there  with  dolorous  cries 
Blaspheming  roll  around  their  hopeless  eyes; 
And  those  who  doom'd  a  shorter  term  to  bear 
In  penal  flames,  look  upward  to  the  skies, 
Seeking  and  finding  consolation  there, 
And  feel,  like  dew  from  heaven,  the  precious  aid 
of  prayer. 

26. 

And  Angels  who  around  their  glorious  Queen 
In  adoration  bent  their  heads  abased ; 
And  infent  faces  in  their  dreams  were  seen 
Hovering  on  cherub- wings ;  and  Spirits  placed 
To  be  their  f^i^ds  invisible,  who  chased 
With  fiery  arms  their  fiendish  Ibes  away  ; 
Such  visions  overheated  &ncy  traced, 
Peopling  the  night  with  a  confused  array 
That  made  its  hours  of  rest  more  restless  than  the 
day. 

27. 
To  all  who  from  an  old  erratic  course 
Of  life,  within  the  Jesuit's  fold  were  led. 
The  change  was  perilous.    They  felt  the  force 
Of  habit,  when,  till  then  in  forests  bred, 
A  thick,  perpetual  umbrage  overhead, 
Thry  came  to  dwell  in  open  light  and  air. 
This  ill  the  Fathers  long  had  learnt  to  dread. 
And  still  devised  surh  means  ss  might  prepare 
The  new-reclaim*d  unhurt  this  total  change  to 
bear. 

28. 
All  thoughts  and  occupations  to  commute, 
To  change  their  air,  their  wafer,  and  their  food. 
And  those  old  habits  suddenly  uproot. 
Conform* d  to  which  the  vital  powers  pursued 
Their  functions, — such  mutation  is  too  rude 
For  man's  fine  frame  unshaken  to  sustain. 
And  these  poor  children  of  the  solitude 
Began  erelong  to  pay  the  hitter  pain 
That  their  new  way  of  Hfe  brought  with  it  in  its 
traia. 

29. 
On  Monnema  the  apprehended  ill 
Came  first ;  the  matron  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  a  strong  malady,  whose  force  no  skill 
In  healing  might  avert  or  mitigate. 
Tet.  happy  in  her  children's  safe  estate. 
Her  thankfulness  for  them  she  still  expressed ; 
And  yielding  then  complacently  to  fate, 
Wkh   Christian  rites  her  passing  hour  was 

bless'd, 
had  with  a  Christian's  hope  she  was  consign'd  to 

feat. 


30. 

They  laid  her  in  the  Garden  of  the  Dead ; 

Such  as  a  Christian  burial-place  should  be 

Was  that   fiiir  spot,  where  every  grave  was 
spread 

With  flowers,  and  not  a  weed  to  spring  was  free; 

But  the  if\ire  blossoms  of  rhc  orange-tree 

Dropp'd  like  a  shower  of  fragrance  on  the  bier ; 

And  palms,  the  type  of  immortaliiy. 

Planted  in  stately  colonnades  appear. 
That  all  was  verdent  there  throughout  the  unvary- 
ing year. 

31. 
Nor  ever  did  irreverent  feet  intrude 
Within  that  sacred  spot  ;  nor  sound  of  mirth. 
Unseemly  there,  profane  the  solitude,  ' 
Where  solemnly  committed  earth  to  earth, 
Waiting  the  summons  for  their  second  birth. 
Whole  generations  in  Death's  peaceful  fold 
Collected  lay ;  green  innocence,  ripe  worth. 
Youth  full  of  hope,  and  age  whose  days  were 
told, 
Compressed  alike  into  that  mass  of  mortal  mould. 

32. 

Mortal,  and  yet  at  the  Archangel's  voice 
To  put  on  immortality.    That  call 
Shall  one  day  moke  the  sentient  dust  rejoice ; 
These  bodies  then  shall  rise,  and  cast  off  all 
Corruption,  with  whate'er  of  earthly  thrall 
Had  clogg'd  the  heavenly  image,  then  set  free. 
How  then  should  Death  a  Christian's  heart 

appal  t 
Lo,  Heaven  for  you  is  open ; — enter,  ye 
Children  of  God,  and  heirs  of  his  eternity  ! 

33. 
This  hope  supported  Mooma,  hand  in  hand 
When  with  Yeniti  at  the  grave  she  stood. 
Less  even  now  of  death  they  understand 
Than  of  the  joys  eternal  that  ensued ; 
The  bliss  of  infinite  beatitude 
To  thfem  had  been  their  teacher's  favcurite 

theme, 
Wherewith  their  hearts  so  fully  were  imbued. 
That  it  the  sole  reality  nrght  seem. 
Life,  death,  and  all  things  else,  a  shadow  or  a 

dream. 

34. 
Yes,  so  possess'd  with  that  best  hope  were  they, 
That  if  the  heavens  had  opened  overhead. 
And  the  Archangel  with  his  trump  that  day 
To  judgment  had  convoked  the  quick  and  dead. 
They  would  have  heard  the  summons  not  with 

dread, 
But  iu  the  joy  of  faith  that  knows  no  iiear; 
Come,  Lord !  come  quickly !  would  this  pair 

have  said, 
And  thou,  0  Queen  of  men  and  Angels  dear, 
Lift  us,  whom  thou  hast  loved,  into  thy  happy 

sphere ! 

35. 
They  wept   not  at  the  grave,  though  over- 
wrought 
With  leetings  there  as  if  the  heart  would  break. 
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Some  haply  might  have  deem*d  they  suffered 

not; 
Yet  they  who  look'd  upon  that  Maiden  meek 
Might  see  what  deep  emotion  blanched  her 

cheek. 
An  inward  light  there  was  which  fiU'd  her  eyes, 
And  told,   more    forcibly  than  words  could 

speak. 
That  this  dlsrupiioii  of  her  earUest  ties 
Vad  shaken  mind  and  frame  in  all  their  faculties. 

36. 
It  was  not  passion  only  that  disturbed 
Her  gentle  nature  thus  ;  it  was  not  grief; 
Nor  human  feeling  by  the  effort  curbed 
Of  some  misdeeming  duty,  when  relief 
Were  surely  to  be  found,  albeit  brief. 
If  sorrow  at  its  springs  might  freely  flo^ ; 
Nor  yet  repining,  stronger  than  belief 
In  its  first  force,  that  shook  the  Maiden  so, 
rhougb  these  alone  might  that  frail  &bric  over- 
throw. 

37. 
The  seeds  of  death  were  in  her  at  that  hour ; 
Soon  was  their  quickening  and  their  growth 

display  M ; 
Thenceforth  she  droopM  and  wither*d  like  a 

flower, 
Which,  when  it  flourish^  in  its  native  shade, 
Some  child  to  his  own  garden  hath  convey *d. 
And  planted  in  the  sun,  to  pine  away. 
Thus  was  the  gentle  Mooma  seen  to  fiuie, 
Not  under  sharp  disease,  but  day  by  day 
Losing  the  powers  of  life  in  visible  decay. 

38. 
The  sunny  hue  that  tinged  her  cheek  was  gone ; 
A  deathy  paleness  settled  in  its  stead ; 
The  light  of  joy  which  in  her  eyes  had  shone, 
Now  like  a  lamp  that  is  no  longer  fed 
Grew  dim ;  but  when  she  raised  her  heavy  head, 
Some  profferM  help  of  kindness  to  partake, 
Those  feeble  eyes  a  languid  lustre  shed. 
And  her  sad  smile  of  thankfulness  would  wake 
Grief  even  in  callous  hearts  for  that  sweet  suf- 
ferer's sake. 

39. 
How  had  Yeruti  borne  to  see  her  fade  f 
But  he  was  spared  the  lamentable  sight. 
Himself  upon  the  bed  of  sickness  laid. 
Joy  of  his  heart,  and  of  his  eyes  the  light, 
Had  Mooma  been  to  him,  his  soul's  delight, 
On  whom  his  mind  forever  was  intent, 
Hit  darling  thought  by  day,  his  dream  by  night, 
The  playmate  of  his  youth  in  mercy  sent. 
With  whom  his  life  had  passed  in  peacefiileet 
content. 

40. 
Well  was  it  for  the  youth,  and  well  for  her, 
As  there  in  placid  helplessness  she  lay, 
He  was  not  present  with  his  love  to  stir. 
Emotions  that  might  shake  her  feeble  clay, 
And  rouse  up  in  her  heart  a  strong  array 
Of  feelings,  hurtful  only  when  they  bind 
To  earth  the  soul  that  soon  must  pass  away. 
But  this  was  spared  them ;  and  no  pain  of  mind 
To  trouble  her  had  she,  instinctively  reaga'd. 


41. 
Nor  was  there  wanting  to  the  sufferers  aught 
Of  carefol  kindness  to  alleviate 
The  affliction ;  for  the  universal  thought 
In  that  poor  town  was  of  their  sad  estate. 
And  what  might  best  relieve  or  mitigate 
Their  case,  what  help  of  nature  or  of  art ; 
And  many  were  the  prayers  compassionate 
That  the  good  Saints  their  healing  would  im- 
part, 
Breathed  in  that  nuiid's  behalf  from  many  a  tender 
heart. 

42. 
And  vows  were  made  for  her,  if  vows  might 

save; 
She  for  herself  the  while  preferred  no  prayer; 
For  when  she  stood  beside  her  Mother's  grave, 
Her  earthly  hopes  and  thoughts  had  ended  there. 
Her  only  longing  now  was,  free  as  air 
From  this  obstructive  flesh  to  take  her  flight 
For  Paradise,  and  seek  her  Mother  there. 
And  then,  regaining  her  beloved  sight, 
Rest  in  the  eternal  sense  of  undisturbed  delight. 

43. 
Her  heart  was  there,  and  there  she  felt  and 

knew 
That  soon  full  surely  should  her  spirit  be. 
And  who  can  tell  what  foretastes  might  eneue 
To  one,  whose  soul,  from  all  earth's  thraldom 

free. 
Was  waiting  thus  for  immortality  7 
Sometimes  she  spake  with  short  and  hurried 

breath. 
As  if  some  happy  sight  she  seem'd  to  see. 
While,  in  the  fulness  of  a  perfect  feith, 
Even  with  a  lover's  hope,  she  lay  and  look'd  for 

death. 

44. 

I  said  that  for  herself  the  patient  maid 
Preferr'd  no  prayer ;  but  oft  her  feeble  tongue 
And  feebler  breath  a  voice  of  praise  essay'd ; 
And  duly  when  the  vesper  bell  was  rung, 
Her  evening  hymn  in  faint  accord  she  sung 
So  piously,  that  they  who  gathered  round. 
Awe-stricken  on  her  heavenly  accents  hung. 
As  though  they  thought  it  were  no  mortal  sound, 
But  that  the  place  whereon  they  stood  was  holy 
ground. 

45. 
At  such  an  hour,  when  Dobrizhoffer  stood 
Beside  her  bed,  oh !  how  unlike,  he  thought. 
This  voice  to  that  which,  ringing  through  the 

wood, 
Had  led  him  to  the  secret  bower  he  sought ! 
And  was  it  then  for  this  that  he  had  brought 
That  harmless  household  from  their   native 

shade  f 
Death  had  already  been  the  mother's  lot ; 
And  this  fair  Mooma,  was  she  form'd  to  fade 
So  soon. — so  soon  must  she  in  earth's  cold  lap  be 

laidr 

46. 
Yet  he  had  no  misgiving  at  the  sight ; 
And  wherefore  should  he  ?   He  had  acted  well, 
And  deeming  of  the  ways  of  God  aright. 
Knew  that  to  such  as  these,  whate'er  befell 
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Most  needs  for  them  be  best.    But  who  could 

dwell 
Unmored  upon  the  &te  of  one  to  young, 
So  bUthesome  late  f    What  manrel  if  tears  fell 
From  that  good  man  as  over  her  be  hung, 
And  that  the  prayers  he  said  came  faltering  from 

his  tongue ! 

47. 
She  saw  him  weep,  and  she  could  understand 
The  cause  thus  tremulously  that  made  him 

speak. 
By  his  emotion  moved,  she  took  his  hand  ; 
A  gleam  of  pleasure  o'er  her  pallid  cheek 
Past,  while  she  look'd  at  him  with  meaning 

meek, 
And  for  a  liule  while,  as  loath  to  part, 
Detaining  him,  her  fingers,  lank  and  weak, 
Play'd  with  their  hold ;  then  letting  him  depart, 
She  gave  him  a  slow  smile  that  touched  him  to 

the  heart. 

48. 
Mourn  not  for  her !  for  what  hath  life  to  give 
That  should  detain  her  ready  spirit  here  f 
Thinkest  thou  that  it  were  worth  a  wish  to  Uvt, 
Could  wishes  hold  her  from  her  proper  sphere  f 
Thai  simple  bean,  that  innocence  sincere 
The  world  would  stain.  Fitter  she  ne*er  could  be 
For  the  great  change ;  and  now  that  change  is 

near. 
Oh,  who  would  keep  her  soul  from  being  free  f 
Msiden  beloved  of  Heaven,  to  die  is  best  for  thee ! 

49. 

She  bath  pass*d  away,  and  on  her  lips  a  smile 
Hath  settled,  frx'd  in  death.  Judged  they  aright, 
Or  raflered  they  their  fancy  to  beguile 
The  reason,  who  believed  that  she  had  sight 
Of  Heaven  before  her  spirit  took  its  flight ; 
That  Angels  waited  round  her  iQwly  bed ; 
And  that,  in  that  last  effort  of  delight, 
^lien  lifting  up  her  dying  arms,  she  said, 
i  come!  a  ray  from  heaven  upon  her  face  was 
shedr 

50. 
Sl  Joacbin*s  had  never  seen  a  day 
Of  such  profuse  and  general  grief  before, 
Ai  when,  with  tapers,  dirge,  and  long  array. 
The  Maidcn*s  body  to  the  grave  they  bore. 
AH  eyen.  all  hearts,  her  enrly  deaih  deplore ; 
Yet,  wondering  at  the  fortune  they  lament, 
They  the  wise  ways  of  Pro%Tdence  adore. 
By  whom  the  Pastor  surely  had  bren  sent, 
When  to  the  Mondai  woods  upon  his  quest  he 


51. 
This  was,  indeed,  a  chosen  family. 
For  Heaven's  especial  favour  mark*d,  they  said; 
Shut  out  frnm  all  mankind  they  sccnK*d  to  be ; 
y«it  mercifully  there  were  visited. 
That  so  within  the  fold  they  might  be  led. 
Then  cal!*d  away  to  bliss.    Already  two 
In  ibeir  baptismal  innocence  were  dead ; 
The  third  was  on  the  bed  of  death  they  knew, 
And  in  the  a|^>ointed  course  must  presently 


52. 
They  marveird,  therefore,  when  the  youth 

once  more 
Rose  from  liis  bed,  and  walk'd  abroad  again ; 
Severe  had  been  the  malady,  and  sore 
The  trial,  while  life  struggled  to  maintain 
Its  seat  against  the  pharp  assaults  of  pain : 
But  life  in  him  was  vigorous ;  long  he  lay 
Ere  it  could  its  ascendency  regain ; 
Then,  when  the  natural  powers  resumed  their 

sway, 
All  trace  of  late  disease  past  rapidly  away. 

53. 
The  first  enquiry,  when  his  mind  was  free, 
Was  for  his  Sister.    She  was  gone,  they  said, 
Gone  to  her  Mother,  evermore  to  be 
With  her  in  Heaven.   At  this  no  tears  be  shed. 
Nor  was  he  seen  to  sorrow  for  the  dead ; 
But  took  the  fatal  tidings  in  such  part 
As  if  a  dull,  unfeeling  nattue  bred 
His  unconcern ;  for  hard  would  seem  the  hearf 
To  which  a  loss  like  his  no  suffering  could  impart. 

54. 
How  Uttle  do  they  see  what  is,  who  frame 
Their  hasty  judgment  upon  that  which  seems ! 
Waters  that  babble  on  their  way  proclaim 
A  shallowness;   but  in  their  strength  deep 

streams 
Flow  silently.    Of  death  Yeruti  deema 
Not  as  an  ill,  but  as  the  last  great  good. 
Compared  wherewith  all  other  he  esteems 
Transient  and  void :  how  then  should  thought 

intrude 
Of  sorrow  in  his  heart  for  their  beatitude  f 

55. 
While  dwelling  in  their  sylvan  solitude 
L«ess  had  Yeruti  ieam*d  to  entertain 
A  sense  of  age  than  death.    He  understood 
Something  of  death  from  creatures  he  had  slain ; 
But  here  the  ills  which  follow  in  the  train 
Of  age  had  first  to  him  been  manifest,— 
The  shrunken  form,  the  limbs  that  move  vrith 

pain. 
The  failing  sense,  infirmity,  tmrest,— 
That  in  his  heart  he  said  to  die  betimes  was  best. 

56. 
Nor  had  he  lost  the  dead :  they  were  but  gone 
Before  him,  whither  he  should  shortly  go. 
Their  robes  of  glory  they  had  first  put  on ; 
He,  cumber'd  with  mortality,  below 
Must  yet  abide  awhile,  content  to  know 
He  should  not  wait  in  long  expectance  here. 
What  cause  then  for  repining,  or  for  woe  t 
Soon  shall  he  join  them  in  their  heavenly  sphere, 
And  often,  even  now,  he  knew  that  they  were 
near. 

57. 
'Twas  but  in  open  day  to  close  his  eyes. 
And  shut  out  the  unprofitable  view 
Of  all  this  weary  world's  reaUties, 
And  forthwith,  even  as  if  they  lived  anew, 
The  dead  were  with  him ;  featiures,  form,  and 

hue. 
And  looks,  and  gestures,  were  restored  again: 
i     Their  actual  presence  in  his  heart  be  knew ; 
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And  when  thetr  conversic  was  disturb'd,  oh,  then 
How  flat  and  stale  it  was  to  mix  with  living  men  ! 

58. 
But  not  the  less,  whatever  was  to  be  done, 
With  living  men  he  took  his  part  content, 
At  loom,  in  garden,  or  a-deld,  as  one 
Whose  spirit,  wholly  on  obedience  bent, 
To  every  task  its  prompt  attention  lent. 
Alert  in  labonr  he  among  the  best  ; 
And  when  to  church  the  congregation  went. 
None  more  exact  than  he  to  cross  his  breast. 
And  kneel,  or  rise,  and  do  in  all  things  like  the  rest. 

59. 
Cheerful  he  was,  almost  like  one  elate 
With  wine,  before  it  hath  disturb'd  his  power 
Of  reason.     Yet  he  seemed  to  feel  the  weight 
Of  time ;  for  always,  when  from  yonder  tower 
He  heard  the  clock  tell  out  the  passing  hour, 
The  sound  appeared  to  give  him  some  delight ; 
And  when  the  evening  shades  began  to  lower, 
'  Then  was  he  seen  to  watch  the  fading  light 
At  if  hie  heart  rejoiced  at  the  return  of  night. 

60. 
Th«  old  man,  to  whom  he  had  been  given  in 

care, 
To  Dobrizhofier  came  one  day,  and  said, 
The  trouble  which  our  youth  was  thought  to 

bear 
With  such  indifference  hath  deranged  hii  hetd. 
He  says  that  he  is  nightly  visited ; 
Hie  Mother  and  his  Sister  come  and  say 
Thai  he  must  give  this  message  from  the  dead, 
Not  to  defer  his  baptism,  and  delay 
A  soul  upon  the  earth  which  should  no  longer  stay. 

61. 
A  dream  the  Jesuit  deem'd  it ;  a  deceit 
Upon  itself  by  feverish  fancy  wrought ; 
A  mere  delusion,  which  it  were  not  meet 
To  censure,  lest  the  youth's  distempered  thought 
Might  thereby  be  to  further  error  brought ; 
But  he  himself  its  vanity  would  And, — 
They  argued  thus, — ^if  it  were  noticed  not. 
His  baptism  was  in  fitting  time  desi^n*d. 
The  father  said,  and  then  dismiss'd  it  from  his 
mind. 

62. 
But  the  old  Indian  came  again  ere  long 
With  the  same  tale,  and  fn^ly  then  confess'd 
His  donbt  that  he  had  done  Yeruti  wrong ; 
For  something  more  than  common  seem*d  im- 
pressed ; 
And  now  he  thought  that  certes  it  were  best 
From  the  youth's  lips  hi^  own  account  to  hear; 
Haply  the  father  then  to  his  request 
Might  yield,  regarding  his  desire  sincere, 
Norwaitibr  further  time  if  there  were  aught  to  fear. 

63. 
Considerately  the  Jesuit  heard,  and  bade 
The  youth  be  called.    Yeruti  told  his  tale. 
Nightly  these  blessed  spirits  came,  he  said, 
To  warn  him  he  must  come  within  the  pale 
Of  Christ  without  delay  ;  nor  must  he  fail 
This  warmng  to  their  pastor  to  repeat, 
Till  the  renewed  entreaty  should  prevail. 
Lifo'ti  business  then  for  him  would  be  complete, 
AiulUwae  to  tell  him  this  they  left  their  starry  eeat 


64. 
Came  they  to  him  in  dreams? — he  could  not  tell; 
Sleeping  or  waking  now  small  difference  made  ; 
For  even,  while  he  slept,  he  knew  full  well 
That  his  dear  Mother  and  that  darling  Moid 
Both  in  the  Oarden  of  the  Dead  were  laid ; 
And  yet  he  saw  them  as  in  life,  the  same. 
Save  only  that  in  radiant  robes  array 'd. 
And  round  about  their>presence  when  they  came 
There  shone  an  effluent  light  as  of  a  harmless 
flame. 

66. 
And  where  he  was  he  knew,  the  time,  the 

place,— 
AH  circumstantial  things  to  him  were  clear. 
His  own  lieart  undisturb'd.    His  Mother's  face 
How  could  he  choose  but  know ;  or,  knowing, 

fear 
Her  presence  and  that  Maid's,  to  him  more  dear 
Than  all  that  had  been  left  him  now  below  f 
Their  love  had  drawn  them  firom  their  happy 

sphere ; 
That  oearest  love  unchanged  they  came  to  show ; 
And  he  most  be  baptized,  and  then  he  too  might  go. 

66. 
With  searching  ken  the  Jesuit,  while  he  spake 
Pertised  him,  if  in  countenance  or  tone 
Aught  might  be  fotmd  appearing  to  partake 
Of  madness.  Mark  of  passion  there  was  none  ; 
None  of  derangement :  in  his  eye  alone, 
As  from  a  hidden  fountain  emanate, 
Something  of  an  unusual  brightness  shone  : 
But  neither  word  nor  look  betrayed  a  state 
Of  wandering,  and  his  speech,  though  etirnest, 
was  sedate. 

67. 
Regular  his  pulse,  from  all  disorder  free. 
The  vital  powers  perform'd  their  part  assigned ; 
And  to  whate'er  was  askM  collectedly 
He  answer'd.     Nothing  troubled  him  in  mind  ; 
Why  should  it  f  Were  not  all  around  him  kind  f 
Did  not  all  love  him  with  a  love  sincere. 
And  seem  in  serving  him  a  joy  to  And  f 
He  had  no  want,  no  pain,  no  grief,  no  fear ; 
But  he  must  be  baptized ;  he  could  not  tarry  here. 

68. 
Thy  will  be  done.  Father  in  heaven  who  art ! 
The  pastor  said,  nor  longer  now  denied ; 
But  with  a  weight  of  awe  upon  his  heart 
Enter' d  the  church,  and  there,  the  font  besade 
With  holy  water,  chrism,  and  salt  applied, 
Perform'd  in  all  solemnity  the  rite. 
His  feeling  was  that  hour  with  fear  allied  ; 
Yeruti's  was  a  sense  of  pure  delignt, 
And  while  he  knelt  his  eyes  seem'd  larger  and 
more  bright. 

69. 
His  Mrish  hath  been  obtain'd;  and  this  being 

done. 
His  soul  was  to  its  full  desire  content. 
The  day  in  its  accustom'd  course  pass'd  on ; 
The  Indian  mark'd  him  ere  to  rest  he  went. 
How  o'er  his  beads,  as  he  was  wont,  he  bent. 
And  then,  like  one  who  casts  all  care  mmdm. 
Lay  down.    The  old  man  fear'd  no  ill  evwtt. 
When,  '*  Ye  are  come  for  me !"  Yeruti  cried; 
'*  Yesi  I  am  ready  now  !*'  and  instantly  h«  dk 
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Tbe  foUowing  ^lofuea,  I  believe,  bear  no  reiemblance 
to  any  poems  in  our  language.  TUa  tpeciet  of  com- 
pocitlon  haa  become  popular  in  ^Knany,  and  I  wat 
induced  to  attempt  it  by  what  wat  told  me  of  tbe 
German  Idyla  by  my  friend  Mr.  William  Taylor  of 
N'orwieb.  So  far,  therefore,  theae  pieces  may  be 
deemed  imitations,  ttiough  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
tbe  German  language  at  present,  and  have  never 
Ken  any  translations  or  specimens  in  this  kind. 

With  bad  Bclogues  I  am  sufficiently  acquainted,  from 
Tityrns  and  Corydon  down  to  our  English  Strephons 
■nd  Thirsisses.  No  kind  of  poetry  can  boast  of  more 
illuvtrloas  names,  or  is  more  distinguished  by  the 
•enrile  dulness  of  imitated  nonsense.  Pastoral  wri- 
ters, *^more  silly  than  their  sheep,"  have,  like  their 
the<p,  gone  on  in  the  same  track  one  after  another. 
Gay  struck  into  a  new  path.  His  eclogues  were  the 
only  ones  which  interested  me  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  did  not  know  they  were  burlesque.  The  subject 
vottld  ftimisb  matter  for  an  essay,  but  this  is  not  tlie 
plaee  for  it. 


I. 

THE  OLD  MANSION  HOUSE. 

STRAKOER. 

Old  friend  !  why,  yon  seem  bent  on  parish  duty, 
BTeaking  the  highway  stones, — and  'tis  a  task 
Sooewhat  too  trard,  methinks,  for  age  like  yours ! 

oi«o  iiAir. 

Why,  yes !  for  one  vrith  such  a  weight  of  years 
l-poo  hia  back ! — I've  lived  here,  man  and  boy, 
h  this  same  parish,  well  nigh  tlie  full  sge 
Of  man,  being  hard  upon  threescore  and  ten. 
I  can  remember,  sixty  years  ago, 
The  beantilying  of  this  mansion  here, 
When  my  late  Lady's  fiithcr,  the  old  Squire, 
Ctmc  to  the  estate. 

STRAlfOER. 

Why,  then  you  have  outlasted 
AU  his  improrements,  for  you  see  they're  making 
Great  alterations  here. 

OLD  MAK. 

Ay — great  indeed ! 
And  if  my  poor  old  Lady  could  rise  up^ 
f:KNi  rest  her  soul ! — 'twould  grieve  her  to  behold 
Hlmt  vrkked  work  is  here. 

STRAirORR. 

They've  set  about  it 
la  right  good  earnest.    All  the  front  is  gone ;       | 
Here's  to  be  turf,  they  tell  me,  and  a  road     [too 
Round  to  the  door.    There  were  some  yew  trees 
Stood  in  the  court'— 

OLD  MAN. 

Ay,  Master !  fine  old  trees ! 
Lord  bless  us !  I  have  heard  my  father  say 
Hii  grand&ther  could  just  remember  back 
When  they  were  planted  there.  It  was  my  task 
To  keep  them  trimm'd,  and '  twas  a  pleasure  to  me; 
AU  straight  and  smooth,  and  like  a  great  green 
waU! 


My  poor  old  lady  many  a  time  would  coma 
And  tell  me  where  to  clip,  for  she  had  play*d 
In  childhood  under  them,  and  'twas  her  pride 
To  keep  them  in  their  beauty.    Plague,  I  say. 
On  their  new-fangled  whimseys  !  we  shall  have 
A  modern  shrubbery  here  stuck  full  of  firs 
And  your  pert  poplar- trees; — I  could  as  soon 
Have  plough'd  my  father's  grave  aa  cut  then, 
down! 

STRANGER. 

But  'twill  be  lighter  and  more  cheerful  now ; 
A  fine  smooth  turf,  and  with  a  carriage  road 
That  sweeps  conveniently  from  gate  to  gate. 
I  like  a  shrubbery  too,  for  it  looks  fresh ; 
And  then  there's  some  variety  about  it. 
In  spring  the  lilac,  and  the  snow- ball  flower, 
And  the  laburnum  with  its  golden  strings 
Waving  in  the  wind ;  and  when  the  autunmcomee, 
The  bright  red  berries  of  the  mountain-ash. 
With  pines  enough  in  winter  to  look  green, 
And  show  that  something  lives.  Sure  this  is  better 
Than  a  great  hedge  of  yew,  making  it  look 
All  the  year  round  like  winter,  and  forever 
Dropping  its  poisonous  leaves  from  the  under 
Wither'd  and  bare.  [boughe, 

OLD  MAir. 

Ay !  so  the  new  Squire  thinks  * 
And  pretty  work  he  makes  of  it !     What  'tis 
To  have  a  stranger  come  to  an  old  house ! 

STRANGER. 

It  aeems  you  know  him  not  7 

OLD  MAN. 

No,  Sir,  not  L 
They  tell  me  he's  expected  daily  now; 
But  in  my  Lady's  time  he  never  came 
But  once,  for  they  were  very  distant  kin. 
If  he  had  play'd  about  here  when  a  child 
In  that  fore  court,  and  eat  the  yew-berries. 
And  sate  in  the  porch  threading  the  jessamine 

flowers, 
Which  fell  so  thick,  he  had  not  had  the  hean 
To  mar  all  thus ! 

STRANGER. 

Come !  come !  all  is  not  wrong ; 
Those  old  dark  windows — 

OLD  MAN. 

They're  demolish'd  too,— 
As  if  he  could  not  see  through  casement  glass ! 
The  very  red-breasts,  that  so  regular 
Came  to  my  Lady  for  her  morning  crumbs, 
Won't  know  the  windows  now ! 

STRANGER. 

Nay,  they  were  small, 
And  then  so  darken'd  round  with  jessamine. 
Harbouring  the  vermin ;— yet  I  could  have  wish'd 
That  jessamine  had  been  saved,  which  canopied. 
And  bower'd,  and  lined  tbe  porch. 

OLD  MAN. 

It  did  one  good 
To  pass  within  ten  yards,  when  'twaa  inbkMom. 
There  was  a  sweet-brier,  too,  that  grew  beside ; 
,  My  Lady  loved  at  evening  to  sit  there 
I  And  knit ;  and  her  old  dog  iay  at  her  fett 
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And  slept  in  the  sun ;  'twas  an  old  favourite  dog,— 
She  did  not  love  him  less  that  he  was  old 
And  feeble,  and  he  always  had  a  place 
By  the  fire-side :  and  when  he  died  at  last, 
She  made  me  dig  a  grave  in  the  garden  for  him. 
For  she  was  good  to  all !  a  woful  day 
'Twasfor  the  poor  when  to  her  grave  she  went ! 

STRANGER. 

They  lost  a  friend  then  f 

OLD  MAir. 

You're  a  stranger  here, 
Or  yon  wouldn't  ask  that  question.    Were  they 

sickf 
She  had  rare  cordial  waters,  and  for  herbs 
She  could  have  taught  the  Doctors.    Then  at 

winter. 
When  weekly  she  distributed  the  bread 
Id  the  poor  old  porch,  to  see  her  and  to  hear 
The  blessings  on  her !  and  I  warrant  them 
They  were  a  blessing  to  her  when  her  we&lth 
Had  been  no  comfort  else.    At  Christmas,  Sir ! 
It  would  have  warmed  your  heart  if  you  had  seen 
Her  Christmas  kitchen, — how  the  blazing  fire 
Blade  her  fine  pewter  shine,  and  holly  boughs 
So  cheerful  red, — and  as  for  mistletoe, — 
The  finest  bush  that  grew  in  the  country  round 
Was  mark'd  for  Madam.   Then  her  old  ale  went 
So  bountiful  about !  a  Christmas  cask, 
And  'twas  a  noble  one, — God  help  me,  Sbr ! 
Bnt  I  shall  never  see  such  days  again. 

STRANGER. 

Things  may  be  better  yet  than  you  suppose, 
And  you  should  hope  the  best. 

OLD  MAN. 

It  don't  look  well, — 
These  alterations.  Sir !  I'm  an  old  man. 
And  love  the  good  old  fiishions ;  we  don't  find 
Old  bounty  in  new  houses.    They've  destroy'd 
All  that  my  Lady  loved ;  her  favourite  walk 
Gmbb'd  Dp,-^nd  they  do  say  that  the  great  row 
Of  elms  behind  the  house,  which  meet  a-top. 
They  must  fall  too.    Well !  well !  I  did  not  think 
To  Uve  to  see  all  this,  and  'tis  perhaps 
A  comfort  I  shan't  live  to  see  it  long. 

STRANGER. 

But  sure  all  changes  are  not  needs  for  the  worse, 
My  friend  ? 

OLD  MAN. 

Mayhap  they  mayn't.  Sir ; — ^for  all  that, 
I  like  what  I've  been  used  to.    I  remember 
All  this  fi^m  a  child  up ;  and  now  to  lose  it, 
*Tis  losing  an  old  friend.    There's  nothing  left 
As  'twas ; — I  go  abroad,  and  only  meet 
With  men  whose  fathers  I  remember  boys ; 
The  brook  that  used  to  run  before  my  door. 
That's  gone  to  the  great  pond ;  the  trees  I  learnt 
To  climb  are  down ;  and  I  see  nothing  now 
That  tells  me  of  old  times.-^xcept  the  stones 
In  the  church3rard.    You  are  young.  Sir,  and  I 

hope 
Have  many  years  in  store, — but  pray  to  God 
You  mayn't  be  left  the  Uist  of  all  your  finuids. 


STRANGER. 

Well  I  well !  you've  one  friend  more  than  you're 

aware  of. 
If  the  Squire's  taste  don't  suit  with  yours,  I 

warrant 
That's  all  you^^iu&n'el  with :  walk  in  and  taste 
His  beer,  old  iriend !  and  see  if  your  old  Lady 
E'er  broach'd  a  better  cask.  You  did  not  know  me. 
But  we're  acquainted  now.  'Twould  not  be  easy 
To  make  you  like  the  outside ;  but  within. 
That  is  not  changed,  my  friend !  you'll  always  find 
The  same  old  bounty  and  old  welcome  there. 

WetOmry,  1798. 


II. 
THE  GRANDMOTHER'S  TALE, 

JANE. 

Harry  !  I'm  tired  of  playing.  We'll  draw  round 
The  fire,  and  Grandmamma,  perhaps,  will  tell  us 
One  of  her  stories. 

HARRT. 

Ay — dear  Gradmamma ! 
A  pretty  story !  something  dismal  now ; 
A  bloody  murder. 

JANE. 

Or  about  a  ghost. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Nay,  nay,  I  should  but  frighten  ye.    You  know 
The  other  night,  when  I  was  telling  ye         [bM 
About  the  light  in  the  churchyard,  how  you  trem- 
Because  the  screech-owl  hooted  at  the  window. 
And  would  not  go  to  bed. 

JANE. 

Why,  Grandmamma, 
You  said  yourself  you  did  not  like  to  hear  him. 
Pray  now ! — we  won't  be  fiightened. 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Well,  well,  children 
But  you've  heard  all  my  stories.— Let  me  see,- 
Did  I  never  tell  you  how  the  smuggler  murder'd 
The  woman  down  at  Pill  f 

HARRY. 

No — never!  never* 

GRANDMOTHER. 

Not  how  he  cut  her  head  ofi*in  the  stable  f 

HARRY. 

Oh — now  I— do  tell  us  that ! 

GRANDMOTHER. 

You  must  have  heard 
Your  mother,  children !  often  tell  of  her. 
She  used  to  weed  in  the  garden  here,  and  worm 
Your  uncle's  dogs,*  and  serve  the  house  with 

coal; 
And  glad  enough  she  was  in  winter  time 
To  drive  her  asses  here !    It  was  cold  work 


*  I  know  not  whether  this  cruel  &nd  atupid  cuttoai  is 
common  In  other  partH  of  England.  It  U  suiiposrd  to 
prevent  the  dogi  from  doing  any  mischief,  ithoald  tb«v 
afterwards  become  mad. 
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he  slow  beasts  through  sleet  and  snow ; 
she  fouod  a  comfortable  meal, 
re  fire  to  thaw  her ;  for  poor  Moll 
fm  welcome. 

HARET. 

Oh !  'twas  bitor-eyed  Moll, 
-a  great,  ugly  woman ; 


I  of  her. 

GRA5DM0THKR. 

Ugly  enough,  poor  soul ! 
-d's  distance,  you  could  hardly  tell 
man  or  woman,  for  her  voice 
b  as  our  old  mastiffs,  and  she  wore 
Ad  coat  and  hat : — and  then  her  &ce ! 
8  a  merry  story  told  of  her, 
en  the   press-gang  came  to  take  her 
band, 

ere  both  in  bed,  she  heard  them  coming, 
t>hn  up  in  her  night-cap,  and  herself 
I  clothes  and  went  before  the  captain. 

'  JAlf£. 

ey  press'd  a  woman ! 

ORAHDMOTHER. 

*Twas  a  trick 
f  lowed  to  tell ;  and  all  the  country 
RT  the  jest,  for  she  was  used  to  trayel 
around.    All  weathers  and  all  hours 
d  the  hill,  as  hardy  as  her  beasts, 
le  wind,  and  rain,  and  drifting  snow, 
)  did  not  reach  her  home  at  night, 
er  down  in  the  stable  with  her  asses, 
as  sound  as  they  did. 


HARRY. 


With  her  asses ! 


GRAHDMOTHER. 

she  loved  her  beasts.  For  though,  poor 
itch, 

i  terrible  reprobate,  and  swore 
trooper,  she  was  always  good 
imb  creatures ;  never  loaded  them 
beir  strength ;  and  rather,  I  believe, 
nt  herself  than  let  the  poor  beasts  want, 
she  said,  they  could  not  ask  for  food, 
iw  her  stick  foil  heavier  on  them 
:  with  its  own  weight.    She  little  thought 
ler-beartedness  would  cause  her  death ! 
IS  m  fellow  who  had  oftentimes, 
ook  delight  in  cruelty, 
er  beasts.     He  was  a  man  who  lived 
^ling,  and, — for  she  had  often  met  him, 
the  down  at  night, — she  threatened  him, 
« abused  them  more,  to  inform 
lawful  ways.    Well— so  it  was— 
lat  they  both  were  born  to !  he  provoked 
r: 

an  information ;  and  one  morning 
nd  her  in  the  stable,  her  throat  cut 
'  to  ear,  till  the  head  only  hung 
bit  of  akin. 


GRANDMOTHER. 

They  took  him  up ; 
There  was  no  proof;  no  one  had  seen  the  deed ; 
And  he  was  set  at  hberty.    But  God, 
Whose  eye  beholdeth  all  thinga,  He  had  seen 
The  murder ;  and  the  murderer  knew  that  God 
Was  witness  to  his  crime.    He  fled  the  place,— 
But  nowhere  could  he  fly  the  avenging  Imnd 
Of  Heaven, — but  nowhere  could  the  murderer 

rest; — 
A  guilty  conscience  haunted  him ;  by  day. 
By  night,  in  company,  in  solitude, 
Restless  and  virretched,  did  he  bear  upon  him 
The  weight  of  blood.    Her  cries  were  in  his  ears ; 
Her  stifled  groans,  as  when  he  knelt  upon  her, 
Always  he  heard ;  always  he  saw  her  stand 
Before  his  eyes ;  even  in  the  dead  of  night, 
Distinctly  seen  as  though  in  the  broad  aun, 
She  stood  beside  the  murderer's  bed,  and  yawn'd 
Her  ghastly  woimd ;  till  life  itself  became 
A  punishment  at  last  he  coidd  not  bear. 
And  he  confieae'd  it  all,  and  gave  himself 
To  death ;  so  terrible,  he  said,  it  vras 
To  have  a  guilty  conscience ! 

HARRT. 

WashehuRg,  thMif 

ORARDMOTHER. 

Hung  and  anatomised.    Poor  wretched  man ! 
Your  uncles  went  to  see  him  on  his  trial ; 
He  was  so  pale,  so  thin,  so  hollow-eyed, 
And  such  a  horror  in  his  meager  hct. 
They  said  he  look*d  like  one  who  never  slept. 
He  begged  the  prayers  of  all  who  aaw  his  end. 
And  met  his  death  with  fears  that  well  might  wan 
From  guilt,  though  not  without  a  hope  in  Chntti 

WegOmry,  1798. 


JA9E. 
HARRT. 

cy  bimg  the  man. 

5 


Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 


m. 

HANNAH.    •    . 

Passing  across  a  green  and  lonely  lane, 

A  funeral  met  our  view.    It  was  not  here 

A  sight  of  every  day,  ss  in  the  streets 

Of  some  great  city ,  and  we  stopped  and  ask'd 

Whom  they  were  bearing  to  the  grave.    A  giri, 

They  answered,  of  the  village,  who  had  pined 

Through  the  long  course   of  eighteen  painful 

months. 
With  such  slow  wasting,  that  the  hour  of  death' 
Came  welcome  to  her.    We  pursued  our  way 
To  the  house  of  mirth,  and  vrith  that  idle  talk 
Which  passes  o*er  the  mind  and  is  forgot, 
We  wore  away  the  time.    But  it  was  eve 
When  homewardly  I  went,  and  hi  the  air 
Was  that  cool  freahness,  that  discolotuing  skadt 
Which  makes  the  eye  turn  inward :  hearing  then 
Over  the  vale  the  heavy  toll  of  death 
Sound  riow,  it  made  me  think  upon  the  dead ; 
I  questioned  more,  and  learnt  her  mournful  tale. 

She  bore  unhusbanded  a  mother*s  pains. 
And  he  who  should  have  cherish'd  her,  fiwr  off 
Sail'd  on  the  seas.    I^t  thus  a  wretched  one, 
Scorn  made  a  mock  of  her,  and  evil  tongnea 
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Were  busy  with  her  name.    She  had  to  bear 
The  sharper  sorrow  of  neglect  from  him 
Whom  she  had  loved  too  dearly.  Once  he  wrote ; 
But  only  once  that  drop  of  comfort  came 
To  mingle  with  her  cup  of  wretchedness ; 
And  when  his  parents  had  some  tidings  from  him, 
There  was  no  mention  of  poor  Hannah  there, 
Or  'twas  the  cold  enquiry,  more  unkind 
Than  silence.    So  she  pined  and  pined  away, 
And  for  herself  and  baby  toil*d  and  toil'd ; 
Nor  did  she,  even  on  her  death- bed,  rest 
From  labour,  knitting  there  with  lifted  arms, 
Till  she  sunk  with  very  weakness.  Her  old  mother 
Omitted  no  kind  office,  working  for  her, 
Albeit  her  hardest  labour  barely  exirn'd 
Enough  to  keep  life  struggling,  and  prolong 
The  pains  of  grief  and  sickness.    Thus  she  lay 
On  the  sick  bed  of  poverty,  worn  out 
With  her  long  suffering  and  those  painful  thoughts 
Which  at  her  heart  were  rankling,  and  so  weak, 
That  she  could  make  no  effort  to  express 
Affection  for  her  infant ;  and  the  child. 
Whose  lisping  love  perhaps  had  solaced  her, 
Shunn*d  her  as  one  indifferent.    But  she  too 
Had  grown  indifferent  to  all  things  of  earth. 
Finding  her  only  comfort  in  the  thought 
Of  that  cold  bed  wherein  the  wretched  rest. 
There  had  she  now,  in  that  last  home,  been  laid, 
And  all  was  over  now, — sickness  and  grief. 
Her  shame,  her  suffering,  and  her  penitence, — 
Their  work  was  done.    The  school- boys,  as  they 

sport 
In  the  churchyard,  for  awhile  might  turn  away 
From  the  fresh  grave  till  grass  should  cover  it ; 
Nature  would  do  that  office  soon ;  and  none 
Who  trod  upon  the  senseless  turf  would  think 
Of  what  a  world  of  woes  lay  buried  there ! 

Burton,  near  Christ  Church,  1797. 


IV. 
THE  SAILOR'S  MOTHER. 

WOMAN. 

Sift,  for  the  love  of  God,  some  small  relief 
To  a  poor  woman. 

TRAVELLER. 

Whither  are  you  bound  f 
'Tis  a  late  hour  to  travel  o*er  these  downs. 
No  house  for  miles  around  us,  and  the  way 
Dreary  and  wild.    The  evening  wind  already 
Makes  one's  teeth  chatter ;  and  the  very  Sun, 
Setting  so  pale  behind  those  thin  white  clouds, 
Ixwks  cold.    'Twill  be  a  bitter  night ! 

WOMAN. 

Ay,  Sir, 
'Tis  catting  keen.  I  smart  at  every  breath ; 
Heaven  knows  how  I  shall  reach  my  journey's 

end, 
For  the  way  is  long  before  me,  and  my  feet, 
God  help  me!  sore  with  travelling.    I  would 

gladly, 
If  it  plMsed  God,  at  once  lie  down  and  die. 


TRAVELLER. 

Nay,  nay,  cheer  up !  a  little  food  and  rest 
Will  comfort  you  ;  and  then  your  journey's  end 
May  make  amends  for  all.  You  shake  your  head, 
And  weep.    Lut  some  mournful  business  then 
That  leads  yoJtrom  your  home  ? 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  am  going 
To  see  my  son  at  Plymouth,  sadly  hurt 
In  the  late  action,  and  in  the  hospital 
Dying,  I  fear  me,  now. 

TRAVELLER. 

Perhaps  your  fear» 
Make  evil  w^orse.    Even  if  a  limb  be  lost. 
There  may  be  still  enough  for  comfort  left ; 
An  arm  or  leg  shot  off,  there's  yet  the  heart 
To  keep  life  warm ;  and  he  may  live  to  talk 
With  pleasure  of  the  glorious  fight  that  maim'd 

him. 
Proud  of  his  loss.    Old  England's  gratitude 
Makes  the  maim'd  Sailor  happy. 

WOMAN. 

'Tis  not  that,— 
An  arm  or  leg'^I  conld  have  borne  with  that. 
It  was  no  ball.  Sir,  but  some  cursed  thing 
Which  bursts*  and  bums,  that  hurt  him.    Soma* 

thing.  Sir, 
They  do  not  use  on  board  our  English  ships, 
It  is  so  wicked ! 

TRAYKLLER. 

■1 

Rascals !  a  mean  art 
Of  cruel  cowardice,  yet  all  in  vain. 

WOMAN. 

Yes,  Sir !  and  they  should  show  no  mercy  to  them 

For  making  use  of  such  unchristian  arms. 

I  had  a  letter  from  the  hospital ; 

He  got  some  friend  to  write  it ;  and  he  tells  me 

That  my  poor  boy  has  lost  his  precious  eyea. 

Burnt  out.    Alas !  that  I  should  ever  Uve 

To  see  this  wretched  day  ! — They  tell  me.  Sir, 

There  is  no  cure  for  wounds  like  his.    Indeed 

'Tis  a  hard  journey  that  I  go  upon 

To  such  a  dismal  end. 

TRAVELLER. 

He  yet  may  live. 
But  if  the  worst  should  chance,  why,  you  most 

bear 
The  will  of  Heaven  with  patience.    Were  it  not 
Some  comfort  to  reflect  your  son  has  fallen 
Fighting  his  country's  cause  ?  and  for  yourself. 
You  will  not  in  unpitied  poverty 
Be  left  to  mourn  liis  loss.    Your  grateful  country, 
Amid  the  triumph  of  her  victory. 
Remembers  those  who  paid  its  price  of  blood. 
And  with  a  noble  charity  relieves 
The  widow  and  the  orphan. 


*  The  stink-pots  used  on  board  the  French  shtps.  hi 
the  engagement  between  the  Man  and  L'HereulSt 
■ome  of  our  sailors  were  shockingly  mangled  by  them : 
one,  in  particular,  as  described  in  the  Rclociiey  lost 
l>uth  his  eyes.  It  would  be  right  and  humane  to  ess- 
ploy  means  of  destruction,  could  they  be  discovered^ 
powerful  enough  to  destroy  fleets  and  armies ;  but  to 
use  any  thing  that  only  infllets  additional  torture  op<Nl 
tlis  sttflterers  io  war.  Is  altogether  wkked. 
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WOMAN. 

God  reward  them ! 
s  them !    It  will  help  me  in  my  age, — 
it  will  not  pay  me  for  my  child. 

TRAVELLER. 

yoor  only  child  f 

WOMAN. 

My  only  one, 
and  comfort  of  my  widowhood, 
pod  boy ! — When  first  he  went  to  sea, 
tt  it  would  come  to,^-8omething  told  me 
be  childless  soon.    But  tell  me,  Sir, 
ne  that  for  a  hurt  like  his 
no  cure.     Please  God  to  spare  his  life, 
be  be  blind,  yet  I  should  be  so  thankful ! 
aember  there  was  a  blind  man 
oar  Tillage,  one  fix>m  his  youth  up 
rk,  and  yet  he  was  a  merry  man; 
lad  none  to  tend  on  him  so  well 
lid  lend  my  boy. 

TRAVELLER. 

Of  this  be  sure— 
I  are  look*d  to  well,  and  the  best  help 
1  afibrds,  as  rightly  is  his  due, 
land.    How  happen'd  it  he  left  yon  f 
salving  life  his  early  choice  f 

WOMAN. 

:  poOT  fellow, — he  was  wise  enough 
ntent  at  home,  and  'twas  a  home 
ortable.  Sir,  even  though  I  say  it, 
Q  the  country.    He  was  left 
wj  when  his  poor  £ither  died, 
enough  to  totter  by  himself, 
his  mother's  name.    We  two  were  all, 
we  were  not  left  quite  destitute, 
(  up  well.    In  the  summer  time  I  work'd 
tea  a-field.  Then  I  was  famed  for  knitting; 
ong  winter  nights  my  spinning-wheel 
itood  still.   We  had  kind  neighbours  too, 
er  felt  distress.    So  he  grew  up 
f  lad,  and  wondrous  well  disposed, 
him  well ;  there  was  not  in  the  parish 
who  smd  his  prayers  more  regular, 
vred  readier  through  his  Catechism, 
foreseen  this  !  but  'tis  a  blessing 
•t  know  what  we're  bom  to ! 


TRAVELLER. 


e  to  be  a  Sailor  ? 


But  how  came  it 


WOMAN. 

You  shall  hear,  Sir. 
rew  up  he  used  to  watch  the  birds 
mh.— child's  work,  you  know,  and  easily 


idle  sort  of  task ;  so  he  built  up 
but  of  wicker-work  and  clay 
be  hedge,  to  shelter  him  in  rain ; 
B  he  took,  for  very  idleness, 
ing  traps  to  catch  the  phmderers ; 
■  of  cunning  traps  that  boys  can  make,^ 
g  a  stooe  to  fell  and  shut  them  in, 
b  them  with  its  weight,  or  else  a  springe 
on  a  boogh.    He  made  them  cleverly- 
poor  foofah  woautn!  I WM  (teaed 


To  see  the  boy  so  handy.    You  may  guess 
What  follow' d,  Sir,  from  this  unluckyjikill. 
He  did  what  he  should  not  when  he  was  older: 
I  wam'd  him  oft  enough ;  but  hewas  caught 
In  wiring  hares  at  last,  and  had  his  choice. 
The  prison  or  the  ship. 

TRAVELLER. 

The  choice  at  least 
Was  kindly  left  him ;  and  for  broken  laws 
This  was,  methinks,  no  heavy  punishment. 

WOMAN. 

So  I  was  told.  Sir.    And  I  tried  to  think  so ; 
But  'twas  a  sad  blow  to  me !  I  was  used 
To  sleep  at  nights  as  sweetly  as  a  child ; — 
Now,  if  the  wind  blew  rough,  it  made  me  start. 
And  think  of  my  poor  boy  tossing  about 
Upon  the  roaring  seas.    And  then  I  seem'd 
To  feel  that  it  was  hard  to  take  him  from  me 
For  such  a  Uttle  feult.    But  he  was  wrong. 
Oh,  very  wrong,--^  murrain  on  his  traps ! 
See  vrhaX  they've  brought  him  to ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Well !  well !  take  comfort. 
He  will  be  taken  care  of,  if  he  hves ; 
And  should  you  lose  your  child,  this  is  a  country 
Where  the  brave  Sailor  never  leaves  a  parent 
To  weep  fur  him  in  want. 

WOMAN. 

Sir,  I  shall  want 
No  succour  long.    In  the  common  course  of 

yearo 
I  soon  must  be  at  rest ;  and  'tis  a  comfort. 
When  grief  is  hard  upon  me,  to  reflect 
It  only  leads  me  to  thiat  rest  the  sooner. 
Wettbury,  179a. 


V. 

THE  wrrcH. 


NATHANIEL. 

Father!  here,  father !  I  have  found  a  horse^shoe! 
Faith,  it  was  just  in  time ;  for  t'other  night 
I  laid  two  straws  across  at  Margery's  door ; 
And  ever  since  I  fear'd  that  she  might  do  me.    • 
A  mischief  for' t.    There  was  the  Miller's  boy, , 
Who  set  his  dog  at  that  black  cat  of  here, — 
I  met  him  upon  crutches,  and  he  toM  me 
*Twas  all  her  evil  eye, 

FATHER. 

'Tis  rare  good  hick ! 
I  would  have  gladly  given  a  crown  for  one. 
If 'twould  have  done  as  weB.    But  where  didst » 
find  it  7 

NATHANIEL. 

Down  on  the  common ;  I  was  going  a-field; 
And  neighbour  Saunden  pass'd  me  on  his  mare  ;.- 
He  had  hardly  said  *'  Good  day,"  before  I  saw 
The  shoe  drop  off.    'Twas  just  upon  my  tongue* 
To  call  him  back ;— it  makes  no  difiTerence,  doeak, 
Becauae  I  know  whooe  'twast 
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FATHER. 

Why,  no,  it  can't. 
Th§  ghoe*»  the  same,  you  know;  and  you  did 
find  it. 

NATHANIEL. 

That  mare  of  his  has  got  a  plaguy  road 

To  travel,  fiither;— and  if  he  should  lame  her,^ 

For  she  is  but  tender-footed, — 

FATHER. 

Ay,  indeed ! 
I  should  not  like  to  see  her  limping  back, 
Poor  beast ! — But  charity  begins  at  home ; 
And,  Nat,  there's  our  own  horse  in  such  a  way 
This  morning ! 

NATHANIEL. 

Why,  he  han't  been  rid  again ! 
Last  night  I  hung  a  pebble  by  the  manger, 
With  a  hole  through,  and  every  body  says 
That  'tis  a  special  charm  against  the  hags. 

FATHER. 

It  coald  not  be  a  proper,  natural  hole  then, 
Or  'twas  not  a  right  pebble ; — for  I  found  him 
Smoking  with  sweat,  quaking  in  every  limb, 
And  panting  so4  Lord  knows  where  he  had  been 
When  we  were  all  asleep,  through  bush  and 

brake. 
Up-hill  and  down-hill  all  alike,  full  stretch 
At  such  a  deadly  rate  !— 

NATHANIEL. 

By  land  and  water. 
Over  the  sea,  perhaps ! — ^I  have  heard  tell 
'Tis  many  thousand  miles  oflTat  the  end 
Of  the  world,  where  witches  go  to  meet  the  Devil. 
They  used  to  ride  on  broomsticks,  and  to  smear 
Some  ointment  over  them,  and  then  away 
Out  at  the  window !  but  'tis  worse  than  all 
To  worry  the  poor  beast  so.    Shame  upon  it 
That  in  a  Christian  country  they  should  let 
Such  creatures  live ! 

FATHER. 

And  when  there's  such  plain  proof! 
I  did  but  threaten  her  because  she  rohb'd 
Our  hedge,  and  the  next  night  there  came  a  wind 
That  made  me  shake  to  hear  it  in  my  bed. 
How  came  it  that  that  storm  unroofd  my  bam, 
And  only  mine  in  the  parish  f — Look  at  her. 
And  that's  enough ;  she  has  it  in  her  face ! — 
A  pair  of  large,  dead  eyes,  sunk  in  her  head, 
Just  like  a  corpse,  and  pursed  with  wrinkles 

round; 
A  nose  and  chin  that  scarce  leave  room  between 
JFor  her  lean  fingers  to  squeeze  in  the  snufT; 
And  when  she  speaks !  I'd  sooner  hear  a  raven 
iCfloak  at  my  door! — She  sits  there,  nose  and 

Knees, 
Saske-dried  and  shrivcll'd  over  a  starved  fire, 
Wkh  diat  black  cat  beside  her,  whose  great  eyes 
Shins  fike  old  Beelsebub's ;  and  to  be  sure 
It  BMMt  be  one  of  his  imps  !■— Ay,  nail  it  hard. 


NATHANIEL. 

I  wi4i  old  Margery  heard  the  hammer  go ! 
8bs*d««ae  the  music ! 


FATHER. 

Here^s  the  Curate  coming, 
He  ought  to  rid  the  parish  of  such  vermin ! 
In  the  old  times  they  used  to  hunt  them  out, 
And  hang  them  without  mercy ;  but.  Lord  bless 

us! 
The  world  is  grown  so  wicked ! 

CURATE. 

Good  day,  Farmer 
Nathaniel,  what  art  nailing  to  the  threshold  ? 

NATHANIEL. 

A  horse-shoe.  Sir;  'tis  good  to  keep  off  witchcraft 
And  we're  afraid  of  Margery. 

CURATE. 

Poor  old  woman ! 
What  can  you  fear  from  her  ? 

FATHER. 

What  can  we  fear ! 
Who  lamed  the  Miller's  boy  T  who  raised  the  wind 
That  blew  my  old  barn's  roof  down  f  who  d'ye 

think 
Rides  my  poor  horse  a' nights?  who  mocks  the 

hounds  ? 
But  let  me  catch  her  at  that  trick  again, 
And  Fve  a  silver  bullet  ready  for  her, 
One  that  shall  lame  her,  double  how  she  will. 

NATHANIEL. 

What  makes  her  sit  there  moping  by  herself, 
With  no  soul  near  her  but  that  great  black  cat  ? 
And  do  but  look  at  her ! 

CURATE. 

Poor  wretch !  half  blind 
And  crooked  with  her  years,  without  a  child 
Or  frieud  in  her  old  age,  'tis  hard  indeed 
To  have  her  very  miseries  made  her  crimes ! 
I  met  her  but  last  week  in  that  hard  frost 
Which  made  my  young  limbs  ache,  and  when  I 

ask'd 
What  brought  her  out  in  the  snow,  the  poor  old 

woman 
Told  me  that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  abroad 
i  And  pick  the  hedges,  just  to  keep  herself 
From  perishing  with  cold,— because  no  neighbour 
Had  pity  on  her  age ;  and  then  she  cried, 
And  said  the  children  pelted  her  with  snow-balls. 
And  wish'd  that  she  were  dead. 

FATHER. 

I  wish  she  was  ! 
She  has  plagued  (he  parish  long  enough ! 

CURATE. 

Shame,  Farmer ! 
Is  that  the  charity  your  Bible  teaches  ? 

FATHER. 

My  Bible  does  not  teach  me  to  love  witches. 
I  know  what's  charity ;  who  pays  his  tithes 
And  poor-rates  readier  t 

CURATE. 

Who  can  better  do  it  f 
I  You've  been  a  prudent  and  industrious  man. 
And  God  has  blest  your  labour. 
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riTHXE. 

Why.  thank  God,  Sir, 
I've  had  do  reason  to  complain  of  fortune. 

CURATK. 

Complain f  why,  you  are  wealthy!  AU  the  parish 
Look  up  to  you. 

FATHER. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  I  could  tell 
Guinea  for  guinea  with  the  wannest  of  them. 

CQRATB. 

Yoa  can  afford  a  little  to  the  poor ; 

And  then,  what's  better  still,  you  have  the  heart 

To  give  from  your  abundance. 


FATHER. 


I  ahoold  want  charity ! 


God  forbid 


CURATE. 

Oh !  'tis  a  comfort 
To  think  at  last  of  riches  well  employ'd! 
Ikave  been  by  a  death-bed,  and  know  the  worth 
Of  a  good  deed  at  that  most  awful  hour 
When  riches  profit  not. 

Fanner,  Vm  going 
To  Tiat  Margery.    She  is  sick,  I  hear ; — 
Old,  poor,  and  sick !  a  miserable  lot ; 
Aod  death  will  be  a  blessing.  You  might  send  her 
Sofoe  little  matter,  something  comfonable, 
Thu  she  may  go  down  easier  to  the  grave, 
Aod  bless  you  when  she  dies. 

FATHER. 

What !  is  she  going  f 
Well,  God  forgive  her  then,  if  she  has  dealt 
la  the  black  art !    TU  tell  ray  dame  of  it, 
had  she  shall  send  her  something. 


CURATE. 


And  take  my  thanks  for  hers. 


SoTllaay; 

[Goes. 


FATHER. 

That*s  a  good  man, 
That  Curate,  Nat,  of  ours,  to  go  and  vii^it 
The  poor  in  sickness;  but  he  don't  believe 
la  wiichcnift,  and  that  is  not  like  a  Christian. 

VATHAiriBL. 

Aad  ao  old  Margery's  dying ! 

FATHER. 

But  you  know 
She  may  recover :  so  drive  t'other  nail  in. 

WtBtbmry,  1798. 


VI. 
THE  RUINED  COTTAGE. 

At.  Charles !  I  knew  that  this  would  fix  thine 

eye;— 
TUs  woodbine  wreathing  round  the  broken  porch. 
lis  leaves  just  withering,  yet  one  autumn  flower 
M  fresh  and  fragrant ;  aod  yon  hollyhock 
That  through  the  creeping  weeds  and  nettles  tall 
Peers  taller,  lifting,  column-like,  a  stem 
Bdgbt  with  ita  roaeatg  bloasomt.    I  have  seea 


Many  an  old  convent  reverend  in  decay. 
And  many  a  time  have  trod  the  castle  courts 
And  grass-green  halls,  yet  never  did  they  strike 
Home  to  the  heart  such  melancholy  thoughts 
As  this  poor  cottage.    Look !  its  Httle  hatch 
Fleeced  with  that  gray  and  wintry  moss;  the  roof 
Part  mouIder*d  in ;  the  rest  o'ergrown  with  weeds, 
House-leck,  and  long  thin  grass,  and  greener 

mops; 
So  Nature  steals  on  all  the  works  of  man ; 
Sure  conqueror  she,  reclaiming  to  herself 
His  perishable  piles. 

I  led  thee  here, 
Charles,  not  without  design ;  for  this  hath  been 
My  favourite  walk  even  since  I  was  a  boy ; 
And  I  remember,  Charles,  this  ruin  here. 
The  neatest  comfortable  dwelling-place ! 
That  when  I  read  in  those  dear  books  which  fine 
Woke  in  my  heart  the  love  of  poesy. 
How  with  the  villagers  Erminia  dwelt. 
And  Calidore  for  a  fiur  shepherdess 
Forsook  his  quest  to  learn  the  shepherd's  lore. 
My  fancy  drew  from  this  the  tittle  hut 
Where  that  poor  princess  wept  her  hopeless  love. 
Or  where  the  gentle  Calidore  at  eve 
Led  Pastorella  home.    There  waa  not  then 
A  weed  where  all  these  nettles  overtop 
The  garden-wall ;  but  sweet-brier,  scenting  sweet 
The  morning  air ;  rosemary  and  marjoram, 
AU  wholesome  herbs ;  and  then,  that  woodbine 

wreathed 
So  lavishly  around  the  pillar'd  porch 
Its  fragrant  flowers,  that  when  I  past  this  way. 
After  a  truant  absence  hastening  home, 
I  could  not  choose  bat  pass  with  slacken'd  speed 
By  that  delightful  fragrance.    Sadly  changed 
la  this  poor  cottage !  and  its  dwellers,  Charles  !^- 
Theirs  is  a  simple,  melancholy  tale,— - 
There's  scarce  a  village  but  can  fellow  it : 
And  yet,  methinks,  it  will  not  weary  thee, 
And  should  not  be  untold. 

A  widow  here 
Dwelt  with  an  orphan  grandchild :  just  removed 
Above  the  reach  of -pinching  poverty, 
She  lived  on  some  small  pittance,  which  sufficed 
In  better  times,  the  needful  calls  of  Ufe, 
.Vot  without  comfort.    I  remember  her 
Sittin<2  at  evening  in  that  open  door-way. 
And  spinning  in  the  sun.     Methinks  I  see  her 
Raising  her  eyes  and  dark>rimm*d  spectacles 
To  see  the  passer-by,  yet  ceasing  not 
To  twirl  her  lengthening  thread ;  or  in  the  garden. 
On  some  dry  summer  evening,  walking  round 
To  view  her  flowers,  and  pointing,  as  she  lean*d 
Upon  the  ivory  handle  of  her  stick. 
To  some  carnation  whose  o'erheavy  head 
Needed  support ;  white  with  the  watering-pot 
Joanna  foUow'd,  and  refreshed  and  trimm*d 
The  drooping  plant ;  Joanna,  her  dear  child. 
As  lovely  and  as  happy  then  as  youth 
And  innocence  could  make  her. 

Charles,  it  seems 
As  though  I  were  a  boy  a^ain,  and  all 
The  mediate  years,  with  their  vicissitudes, 
A  half- forgotten  dream.    I  see  the  Maid 
So  comely  in  her  Sunday  dress !  her  hair. 
Her  bright,  brown  hair,  wreathed  in  oontracttng 

curls; 
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And  then  her  cheek !  it  waa  a  red  and  white 
That  made  the  delicate  hueaof  art  look  loathsome. 
The  countrymen,  who  on  their  way  to  church 
Were  leaning  o*er  the  bridge,  loitering  to  hear 
The  bell's  last  summons,  and  in  idleness 
Watching  the  stream  below,  would  all  look  up 
When  she  passed  by.    And  her  old  Grandam, 

Charles, — 
When  I  have  heard  some  erring  infidel 
Speak  of  our  faith  as  of  a  gloomy  creed. 
Inspiring  superstitious  wretchedness, 
Her  figure  has  recurr'd ;  for  she  did  love 
The  Sabbath-day ;  and  many  a  time  hath  cross'd 
These  fields  in  rain  and  through  the  winter  snows, 
When  I,  a  graceless  boy,  and  cold  of  foot, 
Wishing  the  weary  service  at  its  end,        [there. 
Have  wonder'd  wherefore  that  good  dame  came 
Who,  if  it  pleased  her,  might  have  staid  beshle 
A  comfortable  fire. 

One  only  care 
Hung  on  her  aged  spirit.    For  herself. 
Her  path  was  plain  before  her,  and  the  close 
Of  her  long  journey  near.    But  then  her  child 
Soon  to  be  left  alone  in  this  bad  world,— 
That  was  a  thought  which  many  a  winter  night 
Had  kept  her  sleepless ;  and  when  prudent  love 
In  something  better  than  a  servant's  state 
Had  placed  her  well  at  last,  it  was  a  pang 
Like  parting  life  to  part  with  her  dear  girl. 

One  summer  Charles,  when  at  the  holydays 
Return' d  firom  school,  I  visited  again 
My  old,  accustom*d  walks,  and  found  in  them 
A  joy  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend, 
I  saw  the  cottage  empty,  and  the  weeds 
Already  crowding  the  neglected  flowers.. 
Joanna,  by  a  villain's  wiles  seduced, 
Had  play'd  the  wanton,  and  that  blow  had  reach'd 
Her  grandam's  heart.    She  did  not  sufTer  long ; 
Her  age  was  feeble,  and  this  mortal  grief 
Brought  her  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 

I  pass  this  ruin'd  dwelling  oftentimes. 
And  think  of  other  days.    It  wakes  in  roe 
A  transient  sadness ;  but  the  feelings,  Charles, 
Which  ever  with  these  recollections  rise, 
I  trust  in  God  they  will  not  pass  away. 

WeHbury,  1799. 


VII. 
THE  LAST  OF  THE  FAMILY. 

JAMES. 

What,  Gregory,  you  are  come,  I  see,  to  join  us 
On  this  sad  business. 

ORCOORY. 

Ay,  James,  I  am  come. 
But  with  a  heavy  heart,  God  knows  it,  man ! 
Where  shall  we  meet  the  corpse  f 

JAMES. 

Some  hour  from  hence, 
By  noon,  and  near  about  the  elms,  I  take  it. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  Gregory, 


Old  men  to  follow  young  ones  to  the  grave! 
This  morning,  when  I  heard  the  bell  strike  out, 
I  thought  that  I  had  never  heard  it  toll 
So  dismally  before. 

GREGORY. 

Well,  well !  my  friend, 
'Tis  what  we  all  must  come  to,  soon  or  late. 
But  when  a  young  man  dies,  in  the  prime  of  life* 
One  bom  so  well,  who  might  have  blest  us  all 
Many  long  years ! — 

JAMES. 

And  then  the  family 
Eb[tinguish'd  in  him,  and  the  good  old  name 
Only  to  be  remember'd  on  a  tomb>stone ! 
A  name  that  has  gone  down  from  sire  to  son 
So  many  generations ! — Many  a  time 
Poor  master  Edward,  who  is  now  a  corpse. 
When  but  a  child  would  come  to  me  and  lead  ma 
To  the  great  fiunily-iree,  and  beg  of  me 
To  tell  him  stories  of  his  ancestors, 
Of  Eustace,  he  that  went  to  the  Holy  Land 
With  Richard  Lion-heart,  and  that  Sir  Henry 
Who  fought  at  Creasy  in  King  EMward's  wars: 
And  then  his  little  eyes  would  kindle  so 
To  hear  of  their  brave  deeds !  I  used  to  think 
The  bravest  of  them  all  would  not  out-do 
My  darling  boy. 

GREGORY. 

This  conies  of  your  great  schools 
And  college-breeding.  Plague  upon  his  guardiaiis. 
That  would  have  made  him  wiser  than  his  fathers! 

JAMES. 

If  his  poor  father,  Gregory,  had  but  lived. 
Things  would  not  have  been  so.    He,  poor  good 

man, 
HadJittle  of  book-learning;  but  there  Fived  not 
A  kinder,  nobler-hearted  gentleman. 
One  better  to  his  tenants.    When  he  died 
There  was  not  a  dry  eye  for  miles  around. 
Gregory,  I  thought  that  I  could  never  know 
A  sadder  day  than  that ;  but  what  was  that. 
Compared  with  this  day's  sorrow  7 

GREGORY. 

I  remember 
Eight  months  ago,  when  the  young  Squire  began 
To  alter  the  old  mansion,  they  destroy'd 
Tjie  martins'  nests,  that  had  stood  undisturb'd 
Under  that  roof, — ay !  long  before  my  memory. 
I  shook  my  head  at  seeing  it,  and  thought 
No  good  could  follow. 

JAMES. 

Poor  young  man  !.I  loved  him 
Like  my  own  child.    I  loved  the  family ! 
Come  Candlemas,  and  I  have  been  their  servant 
For  five-and-forty  years.    I  lived  with  them 
When  his  good  father  brought  my  Lady  home ; 
And  when  the  young  Squire  was  born,  it  did  me 

good 
To  hear  the  bells  so  merrily  announce 
An  heir.    This  is  indeed  a  heavy  blow^— 
I  feel  it,  Gregory,  heavier  than  the  weight 
Of  threescore  years.    He  was  a  noble  lad ; 
I  loved  him.desrly. 
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OREOORT. 
Every  body  loved  him ; 
i  fine,  geoerouB,  open-hearted  Youth ! 

he  came  home  from  school  at  holydays, 
[  rejoiced  to  see  him !  He  was  sure 
Qoe  and  ask  of  me  what  birila  there  were 

my  fields ;  and  when  I  ibund  a  covey, 
's  not  a  testy  Squire  preserves  his  game 
charily,  than  I  lutve  kept  them  safe 
[aster  Edward.    And  he  look'd  so  well 
a  fine,  sharp  morning  after  them, 
own  hair  frosted,  and  his  cheek  so  flush'd 
Rich  a  wholesome  ruddiness, — ah,  James, 
5  was  sadly  changed  when  he  came  down 
ep  las  birth -day. 

Changed !  why,  Gregory, 
like  a  palsy  to  me,  when  he  stepp'd 
'the  carriage.    He  was  grown  so  thin, 
eek  so  delicate  sallow,  and  his  eyes 
ich  a  diip  and  rakish  hoUowness ; 
'hen  he  came  to  shake  me  by  the  hand, 
wke  as  kindly  to  me  as  he  used, 
y  knew  the  voice. 

GRBOORT. 

It  Struck  a  damp 
our  merriment.    'Twas  a  noble  Ox 
oDoked  before  us,  and  the  old  October 
merrily  in  overflowing  cans ; 
ras  a  skin-deep  merriment.    My  heart 
1  as  it  took  no  share.  And  when  we  drank 
ilth,  the  thought  came  over  me  what  cause 
d  for  wishing  that,  and  spoilt  the  draught, 
rentleman !  to  think,  ten  months  ago 
le  of  age,  and  now  !— 

JAMES. 

IfearMitthen! 
lL*d  to  me  as  one  that  was  not  long 
s  world's  business. 

ORKGORT. 

When  the  Doctor  sent  him 
I  to  try  the  air,  it  made  me  certain 
I]  was  over.    There's  but  Httle  hope, 
ks,  that  foreign  parts  can  help  a  man 
his  own  mother  country  will  not  do. 
K  time  he  came  dowi^tbese  bells  rung  so, 
lit  they  would  have  rock*d  the  old  steeple 
lown; 

iw  that  dismal  toll !    I  would  have  staid 
I  its  reach,  but  this  was  a  last  duty : 
1  old  tenant  of  the  &mily, 
a  the  estate ;  and  now  that  Fve  outlived  it, 
'tis  but  right  to  see  it  to  the  grave. 
on  heard  anght  of  the  new  Squire  f 

JAMES. 

But  little, 
at  not  welL    But  be  he  what  he  may, 
I  not  much  to  me.    The  love  I  bore 
old  £umly  will  not  eamly  fix 
I  stranger.    What's  on  the  opposite  hill  ? 
c  the  funeral  f 

OREOORT. 

*Tis,  I  think,  some  horsemen, 
ere  are  the  black  cloaks ;  and  now  I  see 
hits  pliimes  on  the  heazse. 


JAMES. 

Between  the  trees  ;— 
'Tis  hid  behind  them  now. 

GREGORY. 

Ay !  now  we  see  it, 

And  there's  the  coaches  following;  we  shall  meet 
About  the  bridge.  Would  that  this  day  were  over ! 
I  wonder  whose  turn's  next 

JAMES. 

God  above  knows, 
When  youth  is  summon' d,  what  must  age  expect ! 
God  make  us  ready,  Gregory,  when  it  comes ! 

WetUmry,  1799. 


VIIL 
THE  WEDDING. 

TRAVELLER. 

I  PRAT  you,  wherefore  are  the  village  bells 
Ringing  so  merrily  ? 

WOMAN. 

A  wedding,  Sir,— 
Two  of  the  village  folk.    And  they  are  right 
To  make  a  merry  time  on't  while  they  may !  . 
Come   twelvemonths   hence,   I   warrant   them 

they'd  go 
To  church  again  more  willingly  than  now, 
If  all  might  be  undone. 

TRAVELLER. 

An  ill-match'd  pair. 
So  I  conceive  you.    Youth  periiaps  and  age  f 

WOMAN. 

No,^x>th  are  young  enough. 

TRAYELLER. 

Perhaps  the  man,  then, 
A  lasy  idler, — one  who  better  likes 
The  alehouse  than  his  work  7 

WOMAN. 

Why,  Sir,  for  that, 
He  always  was  a  well-condition'd  lad. 
One  who'd  work  hard  and  well ;  and  as  for  drink. 
Save  now  and  then,  mayhap,  at  Christmas  time, 
Sober  as  wife  could  wish. 

TRAVELLER. 

Then  is  the  girl 
A  shrew,  or  else  untidy ; — one  to  welcome 
Her  husband  with  a  rude,  unruly  tongue. 
Or  drive  him  from  a  foul  and  wretched  home 
To  look  elsewhere  for  comfort.    Is  it  so  f 

WOMAN. 

She's  notable  enough ;  and  as  for  temper, 

The  best  good-humour'd  girl!    You  see  yon 

house, 
There  by  the  aspen-tree,  whose  gray  leaves  shine 
In  the  wind?  she  lived  a  servant  at  the  farm. 
And  often,  as  I  came  to  weeding  here, 
I've  heard  her  singing  as  she  milk'd  her  cows 
So  cheerfully.    I  did  not  like  to  hear  her. 
Because  it  made  me  think  upon  the  days 
When  I  had  got  as  little  on  my  mind. 
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And  waB  as  cheerful  too.    But  she  would  marry, 
And  folks  must  reap  as  they  have  sown.    God 
help  her ! 

TRAVELLER. 

Why,  Mistress,  if  they  both  are  well  inclined, 
Why  should  not  both  be  happy  f 

WOMAK. 

They've  no  money. 

TRAVELLER. 

But  both  can  work ;  and  sure  as  cheerfully 
She'd  labour  for  herself  as  at  the  farm. 
And  he  won't  work  the  worse  because  he  knows 
That  she  will  make  his  fire-side  ready  for  him. 
And  watch  for  his  return. 


WOMAN. 


A  little  while. 


All  very  well, 


TRAVELLER. 

And  what  if  they  are  poor  f 
Riches  can't  always  purchase  hq)piness ; 
And  much  we  know  will  be  expected  there 
Where  much  is  given. 

WOMAN. 

All  this  I  have  heard  at  church ! 
And  when  I  walk  in  the  church-yajd,  or  have 

been 
By  a  death-bed,  'Us  mighty  comforting. 
But  when  I  hear  my  children  cry  for  hunger. 
And  see  them  shiver  in  their  rags,-^od  help  me ! 
I  pity  thoee  for  whom  these  bells  ring  up 
So  merrily  upon  their  wedding-day. 
Because  I  tUnk  of  mine. 

TRAVELLER. 

You  have  known  trouble ; 
These  haply  may  be  happier. 

WOMAN. 

Why,  for  that, 
I've  had  my  share;  some  sickness  and  some 

sorrow. 
Well  will  it  be  for  them  to  know  no  worse. 
Yet  I  had  rather  hear  a  daughter's  knell 
Than  her  wedding-peal,  Sir,  if  I  thought  her  fiite 
Promised  no  better  things. 

TRAVELLER. 

Sure,  sure,  good  woman, 
You  look  upon  the  world  with  jaundiced  eyes ! 
All  have  their  cares ;  thoee  who  are  poor  want 

wealth; 
They  who  have  wealth  want  more ;  so  are  we  all 
Dissatisfied ;  yet  all  live  on,  and  each 
Has  his  ovm  comforts. 

WOMAN. 

Sir !  d'ye  see  that  horse 
Tnm'd  out  to  common  here  by  the  way-side  f 
He's  high  in  bone ;  you  may  tell  every  rib 
Even  at  this  distance.    Mind  him !  how  he  turns 
His  head,  to  drive  away  the  flies  (hat  feed 
On  his  gall'd  shoulder !  There's  just  grass  enough 
To  disappoint  his  whetted  appetite. 
You  see  his  eomfatU,  Sir ! 


TRAVELLER. 

A  wretched  beast! 
Hard  labour  and  worse  usage  he  endures 
From  some  bad  master.    But  the  lot  of  the  poor 
Is  not  like  his. 

WOMAN. 

In  truth  it  is  not,  Sir ! 
For  when  the  horse  lies  down  at  night,  no  cant 
About  to-morrow  vex  him  in  his  dreams : 
He  knows  no  quarter-day ;  aiid  when  he  gets 
Some  musty  hay  or  patch  of  hedge-row  grass. 
He  has  no  hungry  children  to  claim  part 
Ofhishalf-me&l! 

TRAVELLER. 

'Tis  idleness  makes  want. 
And  idle  habits.    If  the  man  will  go 
And  spend  his  evenings  by  the  alehouse  fire. 
Whom  can  he  blame  if  there  be  want  at  home  T 

WOMAN. 

Ay !  idleness !  the  rich  folks  never  fail 

To  find  some  reason  why  the  poor  deserve 

Their  miseries ! — Is  it  idleness,  I  pray  you, 

That  brings  the  fever  or  the  ague  fit  f 

That  makes  the  sick  one's  sickly  appetite 

From  dry  bread  and  potatoes  turn  away  1 

Is  it  idleness  that  makes  small  wages  foil 

For  growing  wants  T — Six  years  agone,  these  bells 

Rung  on  my  wedding-day,  and  I  was  told 

What  I  might  look  for ;  but  I  did  not  heed 

Good  counsel.    I  had  lived  in  service,  Shr ; 

Knew  never  what  it  was  to  want  a  meal ; 

Lay  down  without  one  thought  to  keep  me  sleep* 

less. 
Or  trouble  me  in  sleep ;  had  for  a  Sunday, 
My  linen  gown,  and  when  the  pedlar  came. 
Could  buy  me  a  new  ribbon.  And  my  husband,— 
A  towardly  young  man,  and  well  to  do, — 
He  had  his  silver  buckles  and  his  watch ; 
There  was  not  in  the  village  one  who  look'd 
Sprucer  on  holydays.    We  married.  Sir, 
And  we  had  children  ;  but  while  wants  increased. 
Wages  stood  still.    The  silver  buckles  went ; 
So  went  the  watch ;  and  when  the  holyday  oomt 
Was  worn  to  work,  no  new*  one  in  its  place. 
For  me — you  see  my  rags !  but  I  deserve  them, 
For  wilfully,  hke  this  new-married  pair, 
I  went  to  my  undoing. 

TRAVELLER. 

But  the  pariah— 

WOMAN. 

Ay,  it  falls  heavy  there ;  and  yet  their  pittance 
Just  serves  to  keep  life  in.    A  blessed  prospect. 
To  slave  while  there  is  strength ;  in  age  the  work- 
house; 


•  A  ikriner  once  told  tbe  author  of  M alvem  Hills, 
**that  be  almost  conttamljr  remarked  a  gradation  of 
change!  in  thoae  men  he  bad  been  in  tbe  kabR  of  em- 
ploying. Young  men,  he  aaid,  were  generally  neat  la 
their  appearance,  active  and  cheerfVil,tttl  they  became 
married  and  had  a  fkmily,  when  be  had  obaerved  that 
their  silver  buttons,  bucklea,  and  watches  gradually 
disappeared,  and  their  Snnday  clothes  became  com- 
mon, without  any  other  to  supply  thoir  pluce, — huff 
said  he,  *orm»  good  come*  frovi  fJku,  far  thty  will  tJkon 
t§9rk  for  whaUvtr  tluf  run  get,** 
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A  parish  shell  at  last,  and  the  little  bell 
ToU*d  hastily  for  a  pauper's  funeral ! 

TEAVELLER. 

I«  Uiis  your  child? 

WOMAN. 

Ay,  Sir ;  and  were  he  dreasM 
And  cleaned,  ha*d  be  as  fine  a  boy  to  look  on 
As  the  Squire's  young  master.    These  thin  rags 

of  his 
Let  oomlbrtably  in  the  summer  wind ; 
But  when  the  winter  comes,  it  pinches  me 
To  see  the  Uttle  wretch.    IVe  three  besides ; 
And, — God  forgive  me !  but  I  often  wish 
To  see  them  in  iheir  coffins — God  reward  you ! 
God  bless  you  for  your  charity ! 

TEAVELLEE. 

You  have  taught  me 
To  give  sad  meaning  to  the  village  bells ! 

BnrtW,  1800. 


IX. 
THE  ALDERMAN'S  FUNERAL. 

BTEAirOEB. 

WioH  are  they  ushering  from  the  worfd,  with  all 
Thii  pageantry  and  long  parade  of  death  f 

TOWNSMAN. 

A  long  parade,  indeed.  Sir,  and  yet  here 

Yoa  see  but  half;  round  yonder  bend  it  reaches 

A  forbng  further,  carriage  behind  carriage. 

STEANOEE. 

Tu  but  a  mournful  sight ;  and  yet  the  pomp 
Tempts  me  to  stand  a  gazer. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Yonder  schoolboy. 
Wk>  plays  the  truant,  says  the  proclamation 
Of  peace  was  nothing  to  the  show ;  and  even 
The  chairing  of  the  members  at  election 
Woold  not  have  been  a  finer  sight  than  this ; . 
Only  that  red  and  green  are  prettier  colours 
Thu  all  this  mourning.    There,  Sur,  you  behold 
Ose  €i  the  red-gown*d  worthies  of  the  city. 
The  envy  and  the  boast  of  our  exchange  ;— 
Ay,  what  was  worth,  last  week,  a  good  half- 
million, 
Sciew'd  down  in  yonder  hearse  ! 

STEANOEE. 

Then  he  was  bom 
Coder  a  lucky  planet,  who  to-day 
Pats  mourning  on  for  his  inheritance. 

TOWNSMAN. 

When  first  I  heard  his  death,  that  very  wish 
Leap'd  to  my  Hps ;  but  now  the  closing  scene 
Of  the  comedy  hath  waken*d  wiser  thoughts ; 
Aad  I  bless  God,  that,  when  I  go  to  the  grave, 
TWe  will  not  be  the  weight  of  wealth  like  his 
Tosmk  me  down. 


TOWNSMAN. 

Even  so.    The  text 
Is  Gospel- wisdom.    I  would  ride  the  camel,— 
Yea,  leap  him,  flying,  through  the  needle's  eye, 
As  easily  as  such  a  pamper'd  soul 
Could  pass  the  narrow  gate. 

STRANGER. 

Your  pardon,  Sir, 
But  sure  this  lack  of  Christian  charity 
Looks  not  like  Christian  truth. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Your  pardon  too,  Sir, 
If,  with  this  text  before  me,  I  should  feel 
In  the  preaching  mood !  But  for  these  barren  fig* 

trees. 
With  all  their  flourish  and  their  leafiness. 
We  have  been  told  their  destiny  and  use, 
When  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root,  and  they 
Cumber  the  earth  no  longer. 

STEANOEE 

Was  his  wealth 
Stored  fraudfully, — the  spoil  of  orphans  wrong'd, 
And  ¥ddow8  who  had  none  to  plead  their  rig^f 

TOWNSMAN. 

All  honest,  open,  honourable  gains. 
Fair,  legal  interest,  bonds  and  mortgages, 
Ships  to  the  East  and  West. 

STEANOEE. 

Why  judge  you  then 
So  hardly  of  the  dead  f 

TOWNSMAN. 

For  what  he  left 
Undone  ; — for  sins,  not  one  of  which  is  written 
In  the  Ten  Commandments.  He,  1  warrant  him, 
Believed  no  other  Gods  than  those  of  the  Creed ; 
Bow'd  to  no  idols,  but  his  money-bags ; 
Swore  no  false  oaths,  except  at  the  custom-house ; 
Kept  the  Sabbath  idle ;  built  a  monument 
To  honour  his  dead  father ;  did  no  murder ; 
Never  sustained  an  action  for  crim-con  ; 
Never  pick'd  pockets  ;  never  bore  false  witness ; 
And  never,  with  that  all-commanding  wealth, 
Coveted  his  neighbour's  house,  nor  ox,  nor  *■"  * 


STRANGER. 

The  camel  and  the  needle,' 
Is  that  then  in  your  mind  f 

6 


STRANGER. 

You  knew  him,  then,  it  seems  7 

TOWNSMAN. 

As  all  man  know 
The  virtues  of  your  hundred- thousanders; 
They  never  hide  their  lights  beneath  a  bushel. 

STRANGER. 

Nay,  nay,  uncharitable  Sir !  for  often 
Doth  bounty,  like  a  streamlet,  flow  unseen. 
Freshening  and  giving  life  along  its  course. 

TOWNSMAN. 

We  track  the  streamlet  by  the  brighter  green 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives ; — ^but  as  for  this— 
This  was  a  pool  that  stagnated  and  stunk ; 
The  rains  of  heaven  engendered  nothing  in  it 
Bat  slime  and  foul  corruption. 


STRANGER. 

Yet  even  these 
Are  reservoirs  whence  public  charity 
1  Still  keeps  her  channels  full. 
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TOWNSMAN. 

Now,  Sir,  you  touch 
Upon  the  point.    This  man  of  half  a  million 
Had  all  these  public  virtues -which  you  praise: 
But  the  poor  man  rung  never  at  his  door, 
And  the  old  beggar,  at  the  public  gate, 
Who,  all  the  summer  long,  stands  hat  in  hand, 
He  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  lift  an  eye 
To  that  hard  face.    Yet  be  was  always  found 
Among  your  ten  and  twenty  pound  subscribers, 
Your  benefactors  in  the  newspapers. 
His  alms  were  money,  put  to  interest 
In  the  other  world,— -donations  to  keep  open 
A  running  charity  account  with  Heaven,— 
Retaining  fees  against  the  Last  Assises, 
When,  for  the  trusted  talents,  strict  account 
Shall  bo  required  from  all,  and  the  old  Arch- 
Lawyer 
Plead  bis  own  cause  as  plaintiiT. 

STRANGER. 

I  must  needs 
Believe  you,  Sir : — these  are  your  witnesses, 
These  mourners  here,  who  from  their  carriages, 
Gape  at  the  gaping  crowd.    A  good  March  wind 
Were  to  be  pray*d  for  now,  to  lend  their  eyes 
Some  decent  rheum ;  the  very  hireling  mute 
Bears  not  a  face  more  blank  of  all  wnotion 
Than  the  old  servant  of  the  family ! 
How  can  this  man  have  lived,  that  thus  his  death 
Costs  not  the  soiling  one  white  handkerchief  f 

TOWNSMAN. 

Who  should  lament  for  him.  Sir,  in  whose  heart 
Love  had  no  place,  nor  natural  charity  7 
The  parlour  spaniel,  when  she  heard  his  step. 
Rose  slowly  from  the  hearth,  and  stole  aside 
With  creeping  pace :  she  never  raised  her  eyes 
To  woo  kind  words  from  him,  nor  laid  her  head 
Upraised  upon  his  knee,  with  fondling  whine. 
How  could  it  be  but  thus  T    Arithmetic 
Was  the  sole  science  he  was  ever  taught ; 
The  multiplication-table  was  his  Creed, 
His  Pater-noster,  and  his  Decalogue. 
When  yet  he  was  a  boy,  and  should  have  breathed 
The  open  air  and  sunshine  of  the  fields, 
To  give  his  blood  its  natural  spring  and  play. 
He  in  a  cl(Me  and  dusky  counting- houtfie 
Smoke-dried,  and  scared,  and  shrivell'd  up  his 

heart. 
So  /ix>m  the  way  in  which  he  was  trainM  up 
His  feet  departed  not ;  he  toiPd  and  moil*d. 
Poor  muck-worm !  through  his  threescore  years 

and  ten ; 
And  when  the  earth  shall  now  be  shovell'd  on 

him. 
If  that  which  served  him  for  a  soul  were  still 
Within  its  husk,  'twould  still  be  dirt  to  dirt. 

STRANGER. 

Yet  your  next  newspapers  will  blason  him 
For  industry  and  honourable  wealth 
A  bright  example. 

TOWNSMAN. 

Even  half  a  mMlion 
Gets  him  no  other  praise.    But  come  this  way 
Soipe  twelve  months  hence,  and  you  will  find  his 
virtues 


Trimly  set  forth  in  Upidary  lines, 

Faith  with  her  torch  beside,  and  little  Cupidi 

Dropping  upon  his  urn  their  marble  tears. 

Bristol,  1803. 


ODE 

oil 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  BISHOP  HEB 


1. 
YB8,-^uch  as  these  were  Heber's  lineamei 
Such  his  capacious  front, 
His  comprehensive  eye. 
His  open  brow  serene. 
Such  was  the  gentle  countenance  which  bo 
Of  generous  feeling,  and  of  golden  truth, 
Sure  Nature's  sterling  impress ;  never  the 
Unruly  passion  left 
Its  ominous  marks  infix' d, 
Nor  the  worse  die  of  evil  habit  set 
An  inward  stain  ingrain' d. 
Such  were  the  Ups  whose  salient  playfiiinc 
Enliven' d  peaceful  hours  of  private  life ; 
Whose  eloquence 
Held.congregations  open  ear'd. 
As  from  the  heart  it  flow'd,  a  living  streai 
Of  Christian  wisdom,  pure  and  undefiled 

2. 

And  what  if  there  be  those 

Who  in  the  cabinet 

Of  memory  hold  enshrined 

A  livelier  portraiture. 

And  see  in  thought,  as  in  their  dreams, 

His  actual  image,  verily  produced? 

Yet  shall  this  counterfeit  convey 

To  strangers,  and  preserve  for  after-time 

All  that  could  perish  of  him, — all  that  els 

Even  now  had  psst  away ; 
For  he  hath  taken  with  the  Living  Dead 
His  honourable  place, — 
Yea,  with  the  Saints  of  God 
His  holy  habitation.    Hearts,  to  which 
Through  ages  he  shall  speak. 
Will  yearn  towards  him;  and  they,  too«  (for 
Will  be,)  who  gird  their  loins 
With  truth  to  follow  him, 
Having  the  breastplate  on  of  righteousnes 
The  helmet  of  salvation,  and  the  shield 
Of  faith, — ^they  too  will  gaze 
Upon  his  effigy 
With  reverential  love. 
Till  they  shall  grow  familiar  with  its  linei 
And  know  him  when  they  see  his  face  in  Het 

3. 

Ten  years  have  held  their  course 

Since  last  I  look'd  upon 

That  hving  countenance. 

When  on  Llangedwin's  terraces  we  pace 

Together,  to  and  fro. 

Partaking  there  its  hospitality, 

We  with  its  honoured  master  spent, 

Well-pleased,  the  social  hours ; 
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[hand  and  mine, — my  earliest  friend,  whom  I 
re  efer,  through  all  changea,  found  the  same 

From  boyhood  to  gray  hairs, 
goodness,  and  in  worth  and  warmth  of  heart. 

Together  then  we  traced 
grass-grown  site,  where  armed  feet  once 

trod 
e  threshold  of  Glendower*s  embattled  hall ; 
ogether  sought  Melaogers  lonely  Church, 
Saw  the  dark  yews,  majestic  in  decay, 
Which  in  their  flourishing  strength 
Cyreifioc  might  have  seen ;  * 

Letter  by  letter  traced  the  lines 
On  Yorwerth*s  6ibled  tomb  ; 
And  curiously  observed  what  vestiges. 

Mouldering  and  mutilate, 

Of  Monacella's  legend  there  are  left, 

A  tale  humane,  itself 

Well-nigh  forgotten  now : 

Together  visited  the  ancient  house 

Which  from  the  hill-slope  takes 

I  Cymric  name  euphonious ;  there  to  view, 

lough  drawn  by  some  rude  limner  inexpert, 

The  &ded  portrait  of  that  lady  fiiir, 

ieside  whose  corpse  her  husband  watch'd, 

And  with  perverted  faith. 

Preposterously  placed, 

iKNight,  obstinate  in  hopeless  hope,  to  see 

The  b^utifiil  dead,  by  miracle,  revive. 

4. 

The  sunny  recollections  of  those  days 

oil  soon  were  overcast,  when  Heber  went 

Where  half  this  wide  world's  circle  lay 

Between  us  interposed. 

A  messenger  of  love  he  went, 

A  true  Evangelist ; 

Not  lor  ambition,  nor  for  gain, 

Xor  of  constraint,  save  such  as  duty  lays 

Upon  the  disciplined  heart, 

Took  he  the  overseeing  on  himself 

Of  that  wide  flock  dispersed, 

Which,  till  these  latter  times. 

Had  there  been  left  to  stray 

Neglected  all  too  long. 

For  this  great  end.  devotedly  he  went, 

Forsaking  friends  and  kin, 
own  loved  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace, 

Books,  leisure,  privacy, 
roapecls  (and  not  remote)  of  all  wherewith 
Authority  could  dignify  desert ; 
And,  dearer  fiir  to  him, 
'orsaits  that  with  the  learned  and  the  wise 
ndd  have  assured  his  name  its  lasting  place. 

5. 

Large,  England,  is  the  debt 

Thou  owest  to  Heathendom ; 

To  India  most  of  all,  where  Providence, 

Givhig  thee  thy  dominion  there  in  trust, 

Upholds  its  baseless  strength. 
AD  seas  have  seen  thy  red-cross  flag 

In  war  triumphantly  displayed  ; 
Late  only  hast  thou  set  that  standard  up 
On  pagan  shores  in  peace ! 
Yea,  at  this  hour  the  cry  of  blood 
issth  against  thee  from  beneath  the  wheels 
Of  that  seven-headed  Idora  car  accursed ; 
i^umi  thee,  from  the  widow's  funeral  pile 


The  smoke  of  human  sacrifice- 
Ascends,  even  now,  to  Heaven. 

6. 

The  debt  shall  be  discharged ;  the  crying  sin 

Silenced ;  the  foul  offence 

Forever  done  away. 

Thither  our  saintly  Heber  went. 

In  promise  and  in  pledge 

That  England,  from  her  guilty  torpor  roused. 

Should  zeolously  and  wisely  undertake 

Her  awful  task  assignM: 

Thither,  devoted  to  the  work,  be  went, 

There  spent  his  precious  life. 

There  left  his  holy  dust. 

7. 

How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  him 

That  bringeth  good  tidings, 

That  publisheth  peace, 

That  bringeth  good  tidings  of  good. 

That  proclaimeth  salvation  for  men. 

Where'er  the  Christian  Patriarch  went, 

Honour  and  reverence  heralded  his  way. 

And  blessings  followed  him.  ' 
The  Malabar,  the  Moor,  the  Cingalese, 
Though  unillumed  by  faith, 
Yet  not  the  less  admired 
The  virtue  that  they  saw. 
The  European  soldier,  there  so  long 
Of  needful  and  consolatory  rites 
Injuriously  deprived. 
Felt,  at  his  presence,  the  neglected  seed 
Of  early  piety 
Refresh'd,  as  with  a  qtiickening  dew  from  Heaven. 

Native  believers  wept  with  thankfulness. 

When  on  their  heads  he  laid  his  hallowing  hands ; 

And,  if  the  Saints  in  bliss 

Be  cognizant  of  aught  that  passeth  here. 

It  was  a  joy  for  Schwartz 

To  look  from  Paradise  that  hour. 

Upon  his  earthly  flock. 

8. 

Ram  boweth  down, 

Creeshna  and  Seeva  stoop  ; 

The  Arabian  Moon  must  wane  to  wax  no  mor». 

And  Ishmael's  seed  redeem'd. 

And  Esau's — to  their  brotherhood, 

And  to  their  better  birthright  then  restored 

Shall  within  Israel's  covenant  be  brought. 

Drop  down,  ye  Heavens,  from  above ! 

Ye  skies,  pour  righteousness! 

Open,  thou  Earth,  and  let 

Salvation  be  brought  forth ! 

And  sing  ye,  O  ye  Heavens,  and  shout,  O  Earth, 

With  all  thy  hills  and  vales. 

Thy  mountains  and  thy  woods ; 

Break  forth  into  a  song,  a  jubilant  song ; 

For  by  Himself  the  Lord  hath  sworn 

That  every  tongue  to  Him  shall  swear. 

To  Him  that  every  knee  shall  bow. 

9. 

Take  comfort,  then,  my  soul! 

Thy  latter  days  on  earth, 

Though  few,  shall  not  be  evil,  by  this  hope 

Supported,  and  enlighten'd  on  the  way. 

O  Reginald,  one  course 

Our  studies,  and  our  thoughts, 
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Our  aspirations  held, 
Wherein,  bat  mostly  in  this  blessed  hope, 

We  had  a  bond  of  union,  closely  knit 

In  spirit,  though,  in  this  world's  wildernets, 

Apart  our  lots  were  cast. 

Seldom  we  met ;  but  I  knew  well 

That  whatsoe'er  this  never-idle  hand 

Sent  forth  would  find  with  thee 

Benign  acceptance,  to  its  full  desert. 

For  thou  wert  of  that  audience, — fit,  though  few, 

For  whom  I  am  content 

To  live  laborious  days. 

Assured  that  after-years  will  ratify, 

Their  honourable  award. 

10. 

Hadst  thou  revisited  thyjnative  land. 

Mortality,  and  Time, 

And  Change,  must  needs  have  made 

Our  meeting  mournful.    Happy  he 

Who  to  his  rest  is  borne. 

In  sure  and  certain  hope, 

Before  the  hand  of  age 

Hath  chiird  his  facuhies, 

Or  sorrow  reach'd  him  in  his  heart  of  hearts ! 

Most  happy  if  he  leave  in  his  good  name 

A  Ught  for  those  who  follow  him, 

And  in  his  works  a  living  seed 

Of  good,  prolific  still. 

11. 

Yes,  to  the  Christian,  to  tlie  Heathen  world, 

Heber,  thou  art  not  dead, — thou  canst  not  die ! 

Nor  can  I  think  of  thee  as  lost. 

A  little  portion  of  this  little  isle 

At  first  divided  us ;  then  half  the  globe ; 

The  same  earth  held  us  still ;  but  when, 

O  Reginald,  wert  thou  so  near  as  now  f 

'Tis  but  the  falling  of  a  withered  leaf, — 

The  breaking  of  a  shell,— 

The  rending  of  a  veil ! 

Oh,  when  that  leaf  shall  fall, — 

That  shell  be  burst, — that  veil  be  rent, — may  then 

My  spirit  be  with  thine ! 

Ketwick,  1820. 


GOD'S  JUDGMENT 

ON 

A   WICKED    BISHOP. 


Hsre  foUoweth  the  Hbtory  of  HATTO,  Archbishop  of 
Mentx. 

It  hapned  in  the  year  014,  that  there  was  an  exceed- 
ing great  (hmine  in  Germany,  at  what  time  Otho 
•umamed  the  Great  was  Emperor,  and  one  Hatto, 
once  Abbot  of  Fulda,  was  Archbishop  of  Mentx,  of 
the  Biihopi  after  Crescens  and  Creiceutiuf  the  two 
and  thirtieth,  of  the  Archbishops  after  St.  Bonitkcius 
the  thirteenth.  This  Hatto  in  the  time  of  this  great 
fhmine  afore-mentinned,  when  he  saw  the  poor  peo- 
ple of  the  cnnntry  exreedinisly  oppressed  with  fa- 
mine, assembled  a  ^reat  company  of  them  together 
into  a  Barn«,  and,  like  a  most  accursed  and  merci- 
lessc  caititfe,  burnt  up  these  poor  innocent  souls,  that 
were  so  far  f^om  doubting  any  such  matter,  that  they 
rather  hoped  to  receive  some  comfort  and  relief  at 
his  hands.   Tbs  tsssoa  that  moved  the  prclat  to 


commit  that  execrable  impiety  was,  becaoas  fee 
thought  the  famine  would  the  sooner  cease,  if  tkoss 
unprofitable  beggars  that  consumed  more  bread  than 
they  were  worthy  to  eat,  were  dispatched  oat  of  tfes 
world.  For  he  said  that  those  poor  folks  were  Ifta 
to  Mice,  that  were  good  for  nothing  but  to  devosir 
come.  ButCtod  Almighty,  the  just  avenger  of  the 
poor  folks*  quarrel,  did  not  long  suffer  this  halaoss 
tyranny,  this  most  detestable  fact,  unpunished.  Wm 
be  mustered  up  an  army  of  Mice  against  the  Anh* 
bishop,  and  sent  them  to  persecute  him  as  his  ftiriow 
Aiastors,  so  that  they  afflicted  him  both  day  aad 
«Dight,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  hb  rest  ia 
any  place.  Whereupon  the  Prelate,  thinking  that  hs 
should  be  secure  ft^m  the  ii\jary  of  Mice  if  he  wets 
in  a  certain  tower,  that  standeth  in  the  Rhine  near 
to  the  towne,  betook  himself  unto  the  said  tower  as 
to  a  safe  refUge  and  sanctuary  ft'om  his  enemies,  aad 
locked  himself  in.  But  the  innumerable  troupes  of 
Mice  cliased  liim  continually  very  eagerly,  aad 
swumme  unto  him  upon  the  top  of  the  water  to  exe- 
cute the  Just  Judgment  of  God,  and  so  at  last  lie  was 
most  miserably  devoured  by  those  sillie  creatures; 
who  pursued  hin  with  such  bitter  hostility,  that  it  k 
recorded  they  scraped  and  knawed  out  hia  very 
same  flrom  the  walls  and  tapistry  wherein  it  was 
written,  after  they  had  so  cruelly  devoured  his  body. 
Wherefore  the  tower  wherein  he  was  eaten  up  by 
the  Mke  is  shewn  to  this  day,  for  a  perpetual  moaa- 
ment  to  all  succeeding  ages  of  the  tmrb'arous  and  in- 
human tyranny  of  thb  impious  Prelate,  being  situate 
in  a  little  green  Island  in  the  midst  of  the  Btiiae  near 
to  tlie  towne  of  Bingen,  and  is  commonly  called  tal 
the  German  Tongue  the  Mowsi-iuaM. 

CoavAT's  Crudki**^  pp.  571,  571 
Other  authors  who  record  this  ule  say  that  the  Bishop 
was  eaten  by  Eats. 


The  summer  and  autumn  had  been  so  wet. 
That  in  winter  the  com  was  growing  yet ; 
'Twas  a  piteous  sight,  to  see,  all  around, 
The  grain  lie  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Every  day  the  starving  poor 
Crowded  around  Bishop  Uatto'sdoor, 
For  he  had  a  plentiful  last-year's  store. 
And  all  the  neighbourhood  could  tell 
His  granaries  were  fumish'd  well. 

At  last  Bishop  Hatto  appointed  a  day 

To  quiet  the  poor  without  delay ; 

He  bade  them  to  his  great  Bam  repair. 

And  they  should  have  food  for  the  winter  there. 

Rejoiced  such  tidings  good  to  hear. 
The  poor  folk  flock* d  from  far  and  near ; 
The  great  Bam  was  full  as  it  could  hold 
Of  women  and  children,  and  young  and  old. 

Then  when  he  saw  it  oould  hold  no  more. 
Bishop  Hatto  he  made  fast  the  door ; 
And  whil^for  mercy  on  Christ  they  call. 
He  set  fire  to  the  Barn  and  burnt  them  all. 

"  r  ftdth,  'tis  an  excellent  bonfire  !"  quoth  he, 
**  And  the  country  is  greatly  obliged  to  me. 
For  ridding  it  in  these  times  forlorn 
Of  Rats  that  only  consume  the  com.*' 

So  then  to  his  palace  returned  he, 

And  he  sat  down  to  supper  merrily, 

And  he  slept  that  night  like  an  innocent  man ; 

But  Bishop  Hatto  never  slept  again. 


KING  HENRY  V.  AND  THE  HERMIT  OF  DREUX. 
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mwaag,  «•  he  enter'd  the  hall 
OS  pktitre  hung  agaiiist  the  wall, 
Vike  death  all  over  him  came, 
Kata  had  eaten  it  out  of  the  frame. 

ok'd,  there  came  a  man  from  his  fiurm ; 
ft  ecnntenaiice  white  with  alarm ; 
Md,  I  open*d  your  granaries  thia  mom. 
Rata  had  eaten  all  your  com.*' 

eame  nmning  preeently, 
waa  pale  aa  pale  could  be,— > 
ny  Lord  Bishop,  fly/'  quoth  he, 
uraaand  Rats  are  coming  this  way,— 
d  ibrgiTe  you  for  yesterday !" 

to  my  tower  on  the  Rhine,"  replied  he, 
m  aafest  place  in  Germany ; 
la  are  high,  and  the  shores  are  steep, 
scream  is  strong,  and  the  water  de^." 

latto  fearfully  hastened  away, 
croas'd  the  Rhine  without  delay, 
eh*d  his  tower,  and  barr'd  with  care 
mdowa,  doora,  and  loop-holes  there. 

him  down  and  closed  his  eyes  ;-^ 
I  a  scream  made  him  arise ; 
ed,  and  saw  two  eyes  of  flame 
allow,  from  whence  the  screaming  came. 

I'd  and  look'd  ,•— it  was  only  the  Cat ; 
Biahop  he  grew  more  fearful  for  that ; 
sat  screaming,  mad  with  fear 
Lrmy  of  Rats  that  were  drawing  near. 

f  have  swam  over  the  river  so  deep, 
y  have  cUrab*d  the  shores  so  steep, 
the  Tower  their  way  is  bent, 
ic  work  for  which  they  were  sent. 

e  not  to  be  told  by  the  dozen  or  score ; 

laands  they  come,  and  by  myriads  and 

tore. 

mbers  had  never  been  heard  of  before ; 

idgment  had  never  been  witnessed  of  yore. 

n  his  knees  the  Bishop  fell, 
ter  and  faster  his  beads  did  he  tell, 
er  and  louder  drawing  near 
iwing  of  their  teeth  he  could  hear. 

at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door, 

oBgh  the  walls,  helter-skelter  they  pour, 

wn  from  the  ceiling,  and  up  through  the 

oor, 

ba  right  and  the  left,  from  behind  and 


KING  HENRY  V.  AND  THE 
HERMIT  OF  DREUX. 


While  Henry  V.  lay  at  the  siejre  of  Dr^uz,  an  honest 
Hermit,  ankaown  to  him,  came  and  told  hfaa  the 
great  evila  he  brought  on  Chriatendom  by  hk  unjuat 
ambition,  who  uaurped  the  kingdom  of  France, 
against  all  manner  of  right,  and  contrary  to  the  will 
of  God ;  wherefore,  in  hia  holy  name,  he  threatened 
him  with  a  severe  and  sudden  punishment  If  1m  de- 
sisted not  from  his  enterprise.  Henry  took  this  ex- 
hortation either  as  an  idle  whimsey,  or  a  suggestion 
of  the  Dauphin's,  and  was  but  the  more  confirmed  in 
his  design.  But  the  blow  soon  followed  the  threaten- 
ing; for,  within  «ome  few  months  after,  be  was 
amitten  with  a  atrange  and  incurable  disease. 

MaSKlAT. 


iifaw  and  without,  from  above  and  below, 
at  oDoa  to  the  Biahop  they  go. 

ive  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  stones ; 
w  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones ; 
naw'd  the  flesh  from  every  limb, 
y  were  sent  lo  do  judgment  on  him ! 

tlvy,  1799. 


Kb  passM  imquestion*d  through  the  camp ; 

Their  heads  the  soldiers  bent    ■ 
In  silent  reverence,  or  begg'd 

A  blessing  as  he  went ; 
And  so  the  Hermit  pass'd  along. 

And  reached  the  royal  tent. 

King  Henry  sat  in  his  tent  alone ; 

The  map  before  him  lay; 
Freah  conquests  be  was  plaiming  there 

To  grace  the  fixture  day. 

King  Henry  lifted  up  his  eyes 

The  intruder  to  behold ^ 
With  reverence  he  the  hermit  saw ; 

For  the  holy  man  was  old ; 
His  look  was  gentle  as  a  Saint's, 

And  yet  his  eye  wss  bold. 

"  Repent  thee,  Henry,  of  the  wrongs 
Which  thou  hast  done  this  land ! 

O  King,  repent  in  time,  for  know 
The  judgment  is  at  hand. 

"  I  have  passed  forty  years  of  peace 

Beside  the  river  Blaise ; 
But  what  a  weight  of  woe  hast  thou 

Laid  on  my  latter  days ! 

'*  I  used  to  see  along  the  stream 

The  white  sail  gliding  down, 
That  wafted  food,  in  better  times. 

To  yonder  peaceful  town. 

"  Henry !  I  never  now  behold 

The  white  sail  gliding  down ; 
Famine,  Disease,  and  Death,  and  Thou 

Destroy  that  wretched  town. 

**  I  used  to  hear  the  traveller's  voice 

Aa  here  he  paes'd  along. 
Or  msiden,  as  she  loiter'd  home 

Singing  her  even-song. 

**  No  traveller's  voice  may  now  be  heard ; 

In  fear  he  hastens  by ; 
But  I  have  heard  the  village  n^oid 

In  Y^  for  succour  cry. 
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**  I  used  to  sec  the  youths  row  down, 
And  watch  the  dripping  oar, 

As  pleasantly  their  vioKs  tones 
Came  soften' d  to  the  shore. 

**  King  Henry,  many  a  blacken* d  corpse 

I  now  see  floating  down ! 
Thou  man  of  blood !  repent  in  time, 

And  leave  this  leaguerM  town.** 

"  I  shall  go  on,**  King  Henry  cried, 
**  And  conquer  this  good  land; 

Seest  thou  not,  Hermit,  that  the  Lord 
Hath  given  it  to  my  hand  f" 

T{ie  Hermit  heard  King  Henry  speak, 
^        And  angrily  look*d  down  ;— 
His  face  was  gentle,  and  for  that 
More  solemn  was  his  frown. 

**  What  if  no  miracle  from  Heaven 
The  murderer's  arm  control ; 

Think  you  for  that  the  weight  of  bk>od 
Lies  lighter  on  his  soul  ? 

"  Thou  conqueror  King,  repent  in  time, 
Or  dread  the  coming  woe ! 

For,  Henry,  thou  hast  heard  the  threat, 
And  soon  shalt  feel  the  blow  !*' 

King  Henry  forced  a  careless  smile, 
As  the  Hermit  went  his  way ; 

But  Henry  soon  remember'd  him 
Upon  his  dying  day. 

Wutbury,  1798. 


OLD  CHRISTOVAL'S  ADVICE, 

AND  THE   REASON  WHT  HE  GAVE  IT. 


Reelbi6  un  Cavallero,  paraque  cultivasse  sua  tierraa,  a 
an  Quiotero,  y  para  pavarle  algo  adelantado  le  pidi6 
flador ;  y  no  tenlendo  quien  le  fiasse,  le  proinetl6  de-^ 
lante  del  eepulcro  de  San  Isfdro  que  campiirla  lu 
palabra,  y  i i  no,  que  el  Banta  le  cat<tif  asse.  Con  lo 
qual,  el  Cavallero  le  pag6  toda  «u  soldada,  y  le  fl6. 
Mar  deaagradecido  aquel  hombre,  no  baciendo  caao 
de  iu  pronies8a,t(e  huy6,  sin  acab.ir  de  sirvir  el  tiempo 
concertado.  Paa§6  ile  noche  sin  reparar  en  ello,  por 
la  Iffleaia  de  San  Andr^,  donde  estaba  el  cnerpo  del 
aienro  de  Diot.  Fu^  cosa  maravillosa,  que  andando 
corrlendo  toda  la  noche,  nose  apart6  dt>  la  Igleaia,  alno 
qne  toda  se  le  (iih  en  dar  roil  bueltas  al  rededor  de 
ella,  haata  que  pnr  la  manana,  yendo  el  amo  k  quex- 
arse  de  Ban  Isldro,  y  pedirle  cumpliesse  au  flanaa, 
halld  a  au  Qulntero  alii,  dando  mas  y  mas  bueltaa, 
sin  poderse  haver  apariado  de  aqael  sitio.  Pkll6 
pardon  al  Santo,  ykMVL  amo,  al  qual  satisflxo  deapuea 
enteramente  por  su  trabajo.— Villboas.    FUt  Same- 


**Ir  thy  debtor  be  poor,**  old  Christoval  said, 
'*  Exact  not  too  hardly  thy  due ; 

For  he  who  preserves  a  poor  man  from  want 
May  preaerve  him  from  wickedoeaa  too. 


I 
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ft 


"  If  thy  neighbour  should  sin,**  old  Ckristovalsald  ' 

*•  0  never  unmerciful  be ;  = 

But  remember  it  is  through  the  mercy  of  God  ' 
That  thou  art  not  as  sinful  as  he. 


*'  At  sixty-and-seven,  the  hope  of  Heaven 
Is  my  comfort,  through  God*s  good  grace; 

My  summons,  in  truth,  had  I  perish'd  in 
Must  have  been  to  a  different  place.** 

"  You  shall  have  the  farm,  young  ChristovaU'* 

My  master  Henrique  said ; 
**  But  a  surety  provide,  in  whom  I  can  confide 

That  duly  the  rent  shall  be  paid.*' 

I  was  poor,  and  I  had  not  a  friend  upon  earth. 

And  I  knew  not  what  to  say 
We  stood  in  the  porch  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

And  it  was  St.  Isidro*s  day. 

"  Take  St.  Isidro  for  my  pledge,** 

I  ventured  to  make  reply ; 
"  The  Saint  in  Heaven  may  be  my  friend, 

But  friendless  on  earth  am  I.** 

We  enter' d  the  Church,  and  went  to  hia  ahrine, 

And  I  fell  on  my  bended  knee — 
"  I  am  friendless,  holy  Isidro, 

And  therefore  I  call  upon  thee ! 

*'  I  call  upon  thee  my  surety  to  be ; 

My  purpose  is  honest  and  true ; 
And  if  ever  I  break  my  plighted  word, 

O  Saint,  mayst  thou  make  me  rue  !'* 

I  was  idle,  and  quarter-day  came  on. 

And  I  had  not  the  rent  in  store ; 
I  fear'd  St.  Isidro*s  anger, 

But  I  dreaded  my  landlord  more. 

So,  on  a  dark  night,  I  took  my  flight, 

And  stole  like  a  thief  away ; 
It  happen*d  that  by  St.  Andrew's  Church 

The  road  I  had  chosen  lay. 

As  I  past  the  Church  door,  I  thought  how  I  swore 

Upon  St.  Isidro* s  day ; 
That  the  Saint  was  so  near  increased  my  feu. 

And  faster  I  hasten*d  away. 

So  all  night  long  I  hurried  on. 

Pacing  full  many  a  ndle, 
And  knew  not  his  avenging  hand 

\\  ns  on  me  all  the  while. 

Weary  I  was,  yet  safe,  I  thought ; 

But  when  it  was  day-light, 
I  had.  I  found,  been  running  round 

And  round  the  Church  all  night. 

I  shook  Kke  a  palsy,  and  fell  on  my  knees, 

And  for  pardon  devoutly  I  pray*d ; 
When  my  master  came  up— *"  What,  Chriatoval ! 

You  are  here  betimes  !**  he  said. 

"  I  have  been  idle,  good  Master,**  said  I, 
*'  Good  Master,  and  I  have  done  wrong ; 

And  I  have  been  running  round  the  Church 
In  penance  all  night  long." 
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a  hakt  been  idle,'*  Henrique  replied, 

ncetarth  thy  fault  amend ! 

ot  oppreee  thee,  Christoval, 

the  &dnt  may  thy  labour  befriend.*' 

"ard  I  went  a  penitent, 
from  that  day  I  idled  no  more ; 
ro  ble«*d  my  industry, 
t  puni8h*d  my  sloth  before. 

A  my  debtor  was  poor,"  old  Christo^ral 

«d, 

ITS  nerer  exacted  my  due  ; 

lembering  my  msster  was  good  to  me, 

led  his  goodness  too. 

t  ray  neighbour  hath  sinn'd,*'  old  Christo- 

ilsaid. 

dged  not  too  hardly  his  sin, 

igfat  of  the  night  by  St.  Andrew's  Church, 

xMudder'd  what  I  might  have  been.*' 

wry,  1798. 


^RNELIUS  AGRIPPA; 
A   BALLAD, 

COfO  MAH  THJkT  WOULD  R£AO  UNLAWFUL 
3KS,   AND   HOW  HE  WAS  FUNISHBD. 


T  PrniT  AMD  PBOPfTABLf . 


rrs  AoairPA  went  out  one  day ; 
ly  he  lock'd  ere  he  went  away, 
{are  the  key  of  the  door  to  his  wife, 
trged  her  to  keep  it  lock*d  on  her  life. 

r  any  one  ask  my  Study  to  see, 
!  you  to  trust  them  not  with  the  key ; 
T  may  beg,  and  entreat,  and  implore, 
r  Kfe  let  nobody  enter  that  door.*' 

iTed  a  young  man  in  the  house,  who  in 


to  that  Study  had  sought  to  obtain ; 
begg*d  and  pray*d  the  books  to  see, 
Ibolish  woman  gave  him  the  key. 

Study-table  a  book  there  lay, 
\gnppa  himself  had  been  reading  that  day; 
kers  were  written  with  blood  therein, 
i  leaves  were  made  of  dead  men's  skin ;~- 

see  horrible  leaves  of  magic  between 
le  ugliest  pictures  that  ever  were  seen, 
eness  of  things  so  foul  to  behold, 
hat  they  were  is  not  fit  to  be  told. 

aagman  he  began  to  read 
w  not  what ;  but  he  would  proceed, 
there  was  heard  a  sound  at  the  door« 
ss  be  read  on,  grew  more  and  more. 

ore  and  more  the  knocking  grew ; 
■Bg  man  knew  not  what  to  do ; 
enifing,  in  fear  he  sat  Hithin, 
I  door  WW  brok«,  and  tha  Dtvfl  ciiM  in. 


Two  hideous  horns  on  his  head  he  had  got, 
Like  iron  heated  nine  times  red-hot ; 
The  breath  of  his  nostrils  was  brimstone  blue* 
And  his  tail  like  a  fiery  serpent  grew. 

*'  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?'*  the  Wicked  One 

cried. 
But  not  a  word  the  young  man  replied ; 
Every  hair  on  his  head  was  standiug  upright. 
And  his  limbs  like  a  palsy  shook  with  affiight. 

*'  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?"  cried  the  Author 

ofUl; 
But  the  wretched  young  man  was  silent  still ; 
Not  a  word  had  his  lips  the  power  to  say. 
And  his  marrow  seem'd  to  be  melting  away. 

"  What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?"  the  third  time 

he  cries. 
And  a  flash  of  lightning  came  from  his  eyes, 
And  he  lifted  his  griffin  claw  in  the  air, 
And  the  young  man  had  not  strength  for  a  prayer. 

His  eyes  red  fire  and  fury  dart 
As  out  he  tore  the  young  man's  heart ; 
He  grinn'd  a  horrible  grin  at  his  prey ; 
And  in  a  clap  of  thunder  vanish'd  away. 

THE  MORAL. 

Henceforth  let  all  young  men  take  heed 
How  in  a  Conjurer's  books  they  read. 

Wettbury,  1798. 


KING    CHARLEMAIN. 
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Franfois  Petrarque,  fbrt  renomme  entre  lea  Pontes 
Italieas,  discourant  en  un  epistre  aon  voyage  dc 
Franee  et  de  rAUeinaifne,noua  raconte  qae  passant 
par  la  ville  d*Aix,  il  apprh  de  quelques  Frestres  one 
hbtoire  prodlf  euae  quMla  tenoient  de  main  en  aiahi 
pour  tres  veritable.  Qui  eatolt  que  Charles  1«  Chmad, 
apres  avoir  conquest^  pluaieurs  pays,  a'etperdit  d^ 
telle  fa^n  en  I'aniour  d'une  simple  femroe,que  met- 
tant  tout  honneur  et  reputation  en  arriere,  il  oaMla 
non  seulement  les  aflhires  de  ton  royaume,  OMis 
auBii  le  aoing  |e  sa  propre  personne,  au  grand  des- 
plaisir  de  cliacun  ;  eptant  seulement  ententif  k  cour- 
tiser  ceste  dame :  laquelle  par  bonheur  cooimenca  i 
s*aliter  d'une  grosse  maladie,  qui  lui  apporta  la  mort. 
Dont  les  Princes  et  grands  Beigneors  Airent  fbrt  re- 
Jouis,  esperans  que  par  ceste  roort,  Charles  repren- 
droit  comme  devant  et  ses  espriu  et  les  aifiires  du 
royaume  en  main :  toutesfois  il  se  trouva  teUeaienl 
infhtu^  de  ceste  amour,  qn'  encores  clierissoil-tl  •• 
cadaver,  I'embrassant,  baiaant,  accolant  de  la  flMme 
flifon  que  devant,  et  au  lieu  de  prester  I'oreiUe  aux 
legations  qui  Iny  survenoient,  ii  I'entretenoit  de  mlUe 
bayes,  comme  s'elle  eust  est£  pleine  de  vie.  Ce  corpit 
commen^it  deja  non  seulement  k  mal  sentlr,  mals 
aussi  se  lournoit  en  putrefkction,  et  neantmoins  n*y 
avoit  aucun  de  ses  fkvoris  quf  luy  en  osast  parler; 
done  advint  que  TArchevesque  Tarpin  mieux  advM 
que  les  autres,  pourpenaa  que  telle  cboee  ne  ponvell 
estre  advenuS  sans  qoelqae  sorcellerie.  An  noyea 
dequoy  espiant  un  Jour  I'teure  que  le  Boy  s'estolt 
absent^  de  la  eliambre,  commenfa  de  (btiiUer  le  corps 
de  toutes  partt,  flaalement  trouva  dans  sa  bouclia  a« 
dessous  de  sa  iangue  un  anneau  qu'll  lay  osU.  Le 
Jour  mesme  Charlemaigne  retouraant  sar  ses  pre- 
nlsrts  briseest  se  trouva  Ibrt  estonas  4s  voir  «m 
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careaMe  altttl  puante.  Parquoy,  comme  8*U  se  Aut 
reivefll^  d'un  profond  fommeili  commanda  que  I'on 
renMvelist  promptement.  Ce  qui  ftit  ftk ;  naia  an 
contr*  eacbange  de  ceste  folie,  il  tourna  toua  lei  pen- 
semena  ren  TArcbovetqae  porteur  de  ceat  annaaUi 
ne  pouvant  estre  de  1^  en  avant  aans  luy»  et  le  eul- 
vanc  en  tons  les  endroits.  Quoy  voyant  ce  sage 
Prelat,  et  craignant  que  ceet  anneau  ne  tombast  en 
maina  de  quelque  autre,  le  Jetta  daoi  un  lac  procbain 
de  la  ville.  Depuis  lequel  tempe  on  dit  que  ce  Roy 
■e  trouve  li  eepria  de  Tamour  du  lieu,  qu'il  ne  m 
deaanpara  de  la  ville  d'Aix,  (M  il  bastit  un  Palaia,et 
un  Monaatere,  en  Tun  detquels  il  parfit  le  reate  de  aei 
Jourii  ei  en  I'autre  voulut  eatre  enaevely,  ordonnant 
par  eon  teatament  que  toua  lea  Empereura  de  Rome 
euaaent  k  ae  tkire  aacrer  premierement  en  ce  lieu. — 
PAaQUlsa.  R»clurck9M  de  la  Francs.  L.  0,  C.  33. 
Tbia  very  learned  autbor  baa  atrangely  miataken  Aix 
in  Savoy,  the  real  acene  of  tbe  legend,  for  Aix-la- 
^  Chapelle.  Tbe  ruina  of  a  building  aaid  to  bave  been 
Gharlemain'a  palace  are  atill  to  be  aeen  on  tlM  Lake 
ofBourget. ' 


1. 

It  wtB  strange  that  be  loved  her,  for  youth  was 
gone  by, 
And  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  was  fled : 
*Twa8  the  glance  of  the  harlot  that  gleam*d  in  her 

eye, 
And  all  but  the  Monarch  could  plainly  descry 
'  From  whence  came  her  white  and  her  red. 

2. 

Yet  he  thought  with  Agatha  none  might  compare, 
And  he  gloried  in  wearing  her  chain ; 

The  court  was  a  desert  if  she  were  not  there ; 

To  him  she  alone  among  women  seem'd  fair, 
Such  dotage  possessed  Charlemain. 

3. 
The  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  courtier,  the  maid, 

Afike  the  proud  leman  detest ; 
And  the  good  old  Archbishop,  who  ceased  to  up- 
braid. 
Shook  his  gray  head  in  sorrow,.«nd  silently  pray*d 
That  he  soon  might  consign  her  to  rest. 

4. 

A  joy  ill-dissembled  soon  gladdens  them  all. 

For  Agatha  sickens  and  dies. 
And  now  they  are  ready  with  bier  and  with  pall ; 
Tbe  tapers  gleam  gloomy  amid  the  high  hall. 

And  the  strains  of  the  requiem  arise. 

5. 

Bttt.  Charlemain  sent  them  in  anger  away, 

For  she  should  not  be  buried,  he  said ; 
And  despite  of  all  counsel,  for  many  a  day. 
Where  array'd  in  her  costly  apparel  she  lay, 
The  Monarch  would  sit  by  the  dead. 

6. 
The  cares  of  the  kingdom  demand  him  in  vain, 

And  the  army  cry  out  for  their  lord ; 
Th»  Lombards,  the  fierce  misbelievers  of  Spain, 
Now  ravage  the  realms  of  the  proud  Charlemain, 

And  still  he  unsheathe  not  the  sword. 

7. 

The  soldiers  they  clamour,  the  Monks  bend  in 
prayer      • 
In  the  qpaidl  retreats  of  the  cell ; 


The  physicians  to  counsel  together  ijppair, 
And  with  common  consent,  one  and  all  they 

declare 
That  his  senses  are  bound  by  a  spell. 

8. 
Then,  with  relics  protected,  and  confident  grows. 

And  telling  devoutly  his  beads, 
The  good  old  Archbishop,  when  this  was  mads 

known, 
Steals  in  when  be  hears  that  the  corpse  is  alooe, 
And  to  look  for  the  spell  he  proceeds. 

9. 
He  searches  with  care,  though  with  tremuhm  ^ 
haste, 
For  the  spell  that  bewitches  the  king ;  ' 

And  imder  her  tongue,  for  security  placed. 
Its  margin  with  mystical  characters  traced. 
At  length  he  discovers  a  ring  ,. 

10. 
Rejoicing  he  seized  it,  and  hastened  away ;  ■!■ 

The  Monarch  re>enter'd  the  room;  ri 

The  enchantment  was  ended,  and,  suddenly  gay,   - 
He  bade  the  attendants  no  longer  delay,  ;i 

But  bear  her  with  speed  to  the  tomb.  ^ 

11. 
Now  merriment,  joyancoi,  and  feasting  again 

Enliven' d  the  palace  of  Aix ; 
And  DOW  by  his  heralds  did  King  Charlemtin 
Invite  to  his  palace  the  courtier  train 

To  hold  a  high  festival  day. 

12. 
And  anxiously  now  for  the  festival  day 

The  highly-born  Maidens  prepare ; 
And  now,  all  apparelM  in  costly  array. 
Exulting  tbey  come  to  the  palace  of  Aix, 

Young  and  aged,  the  brave  and  the  fair. 

13. 
Oh!  happy  the  Damsel  who,  'mid  her  compeerSi 

For  a  moment  engaged  the  King's. eye ! 
Now  glowing  with  hopes,  and  now  fever'd  with 

fears, 
Elach  maid  or  triumphant  or  jealous  appears, 
As  noticed  by  him,  or  pass'd  by. 

14. 
And  now,  as  the  evening  approach* d,  to  the  baQ 

In  anxious  suspense  they  advance. 
Hoping  each  on  herself  that  the  King's  choice 

might  fall, 
When,  lo!  to  the  utter  oonfupion  of  all. 
He  ask'd  the  Archbishop  to  dance. 

15. 
The  damsels  they  laugh,  and  the  barons  thsy 
stare; 
'Twas  mirth  and  astonishment  all ; 
And  the  Archbishop  started,  and  mutter'd   a 

prayer. 
And,  wroth  at  receiving  such  mockery  there, 
In  haste  he  withdrew  from  the  hall. 

16. 
The  moon  dimpled  over  the  water  with  light 

As  he  wander'd  along  the  lake  side ; 
But  the  King  had  pursued,  and,  o'eijoyed  at  his 

sight, 
'*  Oh  turn  thee,  Archbishop,  my  joy  and  delight. 
Oh  torn  thea,  mj  charmer,"  he  cried. 
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17. 
"  Oh  come  where  the  feast,  and  the  dance,  and 
the  aong. 
Invite  thee  to  mirth  and  to  love ; 
Oral  this  happy  moment,  away  from  the  throng, 
To  the  shade  of  yon  wood  let  ua  hasten  along, — 
The  moon  never  pierces  thatgroTe." 

18. 

As  thos  hy  new  mmdness  the  King  seem'd  poe- 
sesB^d, 
In  new  wonder  the  Archbishop  heard ; 
Then  Charlemain  warmly  and  eagerly  press'd 
The  good  old  man's  poor,  wither*d  hand  to  his 
breast. 
And  kisB'd  hb  long,  gray,  grizzle  beard. 

19. 

**  Let  IIS  well,  then,  these  fortunate  moments  em- 
ploy!" 
Cried  the  Monarch  with  passionate  tone ; 
"  Come  away  then,  dear  charmer, — ^my  angel,— 

May,  struggle  not  now,— *tis  in  vain  to  be  coy,*— 
And  remember  that  we  are  alone.'* 


20. 


'Blessed  Mary,  protect  me!'  the  Archbishop 


trr 


"  What  madness  has  come  to  the  King !" 
In  ▼min  to  escape  from  the  monarch  he  tried. 
When  luckily  he  on  his  finger  espied 

Tlie  ghtter  of  Agatha's  ring. 

^  21. 

Oreijoy'd,  the  good  prelate  remember'd  the  spell. 

And  fBT  in  the  lake  flung  the  ring ; 
Tlw  waters  cioaed  round  it,  and  wondroiis  to  tell, 
Beleased  from  the  cursed  enchantment  of  hell, 

Hie  reaaon  retum'd  to  the  King. 

22.  • 

Bat  he  built  him  a  palace  there  close  by  the  bay. 

And  tlMre  did  he  love  to  remain ; 
And  the  timveller  who  will,  may  behold  at  this  day 
A  naoiramem  still  in  the  ruins  at  Aix 

i~>f  the  apeU  that  possess'd  Charlemain. 

Smth.  1797. 
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ayant  apprlii  que  B.  Romnald  vouloft 

qmSnmr  lenn  pays,  en  fUrent  tr^i-affliseB ;  ils  delibe- 

r^fvat  aur  lea  noyens  de  Ten  enipftcher,  et  le  aeal 

fo'iki  iinatriii^reiit  comme  le  plus  «dr,  ftit  de  le  taer* 

de  profiler  du  moinn  de  f ef  reliquee  et  dei  fueri- 

I  et  aatrea  miracles  qu*elles  op^reroient  aprte  fa 

La  devotion  que  let  Catalani  avolent  pour  lolt 

plat  point  do  tottt  k  8.  Romnald ;  il  am  d«  itrata- 

•t  lenr  ^bappa.— St.  Foix,  E99aU  HUt^riquta 

nr  FoTM.— T.  5,  p.  163. 

L  fialSf  wbo  is  often  more  amusing  than  truntworthy, 
haa  fktiwred  this  story  upon  the  Spaniards,  thouph  it 
Wlougs  to  hte  own  countrymen,  the  circumstances 
te'Tinr  happened  when  Homuald  was  a  monk  of  the 
CoBTCBt  of  8f.  Michael's,  in  Aqa4tane.  tt  ts  thus 
vdattd  by  Yepes :  En  esta  ocas  Ion  sucedio  una  cosa 
Vita  cxXraonUaaria,  porqua  loa  uaturalaa  da  la  tiarra 
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donde  estava  el  monasterio  de  Ban  Mifuclf  estima- 
Tan  en  tanto  a  San  Romoaldo,  que  ftiltandoles  la 
paciencia  de  que  se  quisiesse  yr,  dleron  en  nn  terri- 
ble disparate,  a  qnlen  llama  muy  blen  Baa  Pedro 
Damiano  Umpia  Pitut^  piedad  cruel :  porque  querien- 
doae  yr  Ban  Romoaldo,  detenulnafon  de  raatarle, 
para  que  ya  que  no  le  podian  tener  en  so  tierraTiro, 
alomenos  goznssen  de  bus  reliquias  y  cuerpo  santo. 
Bupo  San  Romoaldo  la  deterniinacion  bestial  y  in- 
discreta  de  aquella  gente  :  y  tomo  una  prudeate  reao*. 
lucion,  porque  imitando  a  David,  que  flnfio  qaa 
estava  loco,  por  no  caer  en  roanoa  de  ins  enemigos, 
assi  San  Romoaldo  se  bixo  raer  la  cabeea,  y  eon  al- 
gunos  ademanes,  y  palabras  mal  coneertadas  que 
deaia,  le  tuvieron  por  hombre  que  le  avia  fkltado  el 
Juysio,  con  que  se  asseguraron  los  naturaJes  de  la  * 
tierra  que  ya  perpetuamente  le  tendrian  en  ella :  y 
con  semejante  estratagema  y  tra^  tuvo  lugar  Sao 
Romoaldo  de  burtarse,  y  a  cencerros  topados  (cobm 
dizen)  huyr  de  aquella  tierra,  y  llegar  a  Italia  a  la 
ciudad  de  Ravena.— CoroRtai  Oeneral  d*  te  Orimi  i» 
8tM.  BenUo.—T.  5,  ff.  374. 

Villegas  in  his  F!ot  Sanetontm,  (February  Ttli,)  records 
some  of  St.  Romuald*s  achievements  against  the 
Devil  and  his  imps.  He  records  also  the  otlier  virtues 
of  the  Saint,  as  specified  in  the  poem.  They  are 
more  ftilly  stated  by  Yepes.— Tenia  tree  cilicloa,  loa 
qnales  mudava  de  treynta  en  treynta  dias:  no  los 
labava,  sino  ponialos  al  ay  re,  y  i  la  agua  que  llovia, 
con  que  se  matavan  alguna*  immundlcias,  que  se 
criavan  en  ellos.— /.  806.  Quando  alguna  vaa  era 
tentado  de  la  gula,  y  desseava  comer  de  algun  man- 
Jar,  tomovale  en  las  manoe,  miravale,  oliale,  y  dea- 
pues  que  estava  despierto  el  apetlto,  deaia,  O  gula, 
gula,  quan  dulce  y  suave  te  parece  este  manjar !  pero 
no  te  ha  de  entrer  en  proverho !  y  entonces  se  morti- 
flcava,  y  le  dexava,  y  le  embiava  entero,  o  al  sillerlfo, 
o  a  los  pobres. 

Tliere  is  a  free  translation  of  this  poem,  by  BUderd^k, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  KnkOxMmgent  p.  113. 


One  day,  it  matters  not  to  know 

How  many  hundred  years  ago, 

A  Frenchman  atoppM  at  an  inn  door ; 

The  Landlord  came  to  welcome  him,  and  chat 

Of  thia  and  that, 

For  he  had  aeen  the  Traveller  there  bafon. 

'*  Doth  holy  Romuald  dwell 

Still  in  hia  cell  r* 

The  Traveller  aakM,  "  or  is  the  old  man  dead  t" 

"  No ;  he  has  left  his  loving  flock,  and  we 

So  great  a  Christian  never  more  ahall  see,*' 

The  Landlord  answered,  and  he  shook  hia  head. 

"Ah,  air,  we  knew  hia  worth ! 

If  ever  there  did  live  a  Saint  on  earth  !— 

Why,  Sir,  he  always  used  to  wear  a  ahirt 

For  thirty  daya,  all  seasons,  day  and  night : 

Goodman,  he  knew  it  was  not  right 

For  Dust  and  Ashes  to  fall  out  with  Dirt ; 

And  then  he  only  hung  it  out  in  the  rain, 

And  put  it  on  again. 

"  There  has  been  perilous  work 

With  him  and  the  Devil  there  in  yonder  cell ; 

For  Satan  uaed  to  maul  him  like  a  Turk. 

There  they  would  aometimea  fight 

All  through  a  winter'a  night. 

From  aunset  until  mom, 

He  with  a  cross,  the  Devil  with  his  horn; 
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The  Devil  spitting  fire,  with  might  and  main, 

Enough  to  make  St.  Michael  half  afraid ; 

He  splashiDg  holy  water  till  he  made 

His  red  bide  hiss  again, 

And  the  hot  vapour  fill'd  the  smoking  cell. 

This  was  so  common  that  his  face  became 

All  black  and  yellow  with  the  brimstone  flame, 

And  then  he  smelt, — O  Lord !  how  he  did  smell ! 

"  Then,  Sir !  to  see  how  he  would  mortify 

The  flesh !    If  any  one  had  dainty  fare. 

Good  man,  he  would  come  there, 

And  look  at  all  the  delicate  things,  and  cry 

*  O  Belly,  Belly, 

You  would  be  gormandizing  now,  I  know ; 

But  it  shall  not  be  so ! — 

Home  to  your  bread  and  water^ — home,  I  tell  ye!* " 

"But,"  quoth  the  Traveller,  "  wherefore  did  he 

leave 

A  flock  that  knew  his  saintly  worth  so  well  ?*' 

"  Why,"  said  the  Landlord,  "  Sir,  it  so  befell 

He  heard  unluckily  of  our  intent 

To  do  him  a  great  honour ;  and,  you  know, 

He  was  not  covetous  of  fame  below, 
And  80  by  stealth  one  night  away  he  went." 
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What  might  this  honour  be  7"  the  Traveller 

cried. 

"Why,  Sir,"  the  host  replied, 

'*  We  thought  perhaps  that  he  might  one  day 

leave  us ; 

And  then  should  strangers  have 

The  good  man's  grave, 

A  loss  like  that  would  naturally  grieve  us ; 

For  he'll  be  made  a  Saint  of,  to  be  sure. 

Therefore  we  thought  it  prudent  to  secure 

His  relics  while  we  might ; 

And  so  wo  meant  to  strangle  him  one  night." 

fVettbury,  1798. 


THE   INCHCAPE    ROCK. 


▲n  old  writer  mentions  a  curious  tradition  which  may 
be  worth  quoting.  *^  By  east  the  Isle  of  May,"  says 
be,  **  twelve  miles  from  all  land  in  the  German  seas, 
lyes  a  great  bidden  rock,  called  Inchcape,  very  dan- 
gerous for  navigators,  because  it  Is  overflowed  everie 
tide.  It  is  reported,  in  old  times,  upon  the  saide  rock 
there  was  a  bell,  fixed  upon  a  trcp  or  timber,  which 
rang  continually,  being  moved  by  Uie  sea,friving  no- 
tice to  the  sayle^  of  the  danger.  This  bell  or  clocke 
was  put  there  and  maintained  by  the  Abbot  of  Aber- 
brothok,  and  being  taken  down  by  a  sea  pirate,  a 
yeare  thereafter  he  perished  upon  the  same  rocke, 
with  ship  and  goodes,  in  the  righteous  Judgement  of 
God."~8TODD4aD's  Remarks  on  Scotltiiid. 


No  Stir  in  the  air,  no  stir  in  the  sea, 
The  ship  was  still  as  she  could  be ; 
Her  sails  from  heaven  received  no  motion ; 
Her  keel  was  steady  in  the  ocean. 

Without  either  sign  or  sound  of  their  shock. 
The  waves  flow'd  over  the  Inchcape  Rock ; 
So  little  they  rose,  so  little  they  fell, 
They  did  not  move  the  Inchcape  BelL 


The  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok 
Had  placed  that  bell  on  the  Jnchcape  Rock; 
On  a  buoy  in  the  storm  it  floated  and  swung. 
And  over  the  waves  its  warning  rung. 

When  the  Rock  was  hid  by  the  surge's  swell. 
The  mariners  heard  the  warning  Bell ; 
And  then  they  knew  the  perilous  Rock, 
And  blest  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok. 

The  Sun  in  heaven  was  shining  gay  ; 
All  things  were  joyful  on  that  day ; 
The  sea-birds  scream'd  as  they  whecl'd  rou 
And  there  was  joyance  in  their  sound. 

The  buoy  of  the  Inchcape  Bell  was  seen 
A  darker  speck  on  the  ocean  green ; 
Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  walk'd  his  deck, 
And  he  fix'd  his  eye  on  the  darker  speck. 

He  felt  the  cheering  power  of  spring ; 
It  made  him  whistle,  it  made  him  sing ; 
His  heart  was  mirthful  to  excess, 
But  the  Rover's  mirth  was  wickedness. 

His  eye  was  on  the  Inchcape  float ; 
Quoth  he,  "  My  men,  put  out  the  boat, 
And  row  me  to  the  Inchcape  Rock, 
And  I'll  plague  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

The  boat  is  lower'd,  the  boatmen  row, 

And  to  the  Inchcape  Rock  they  go ; 

Sir  Ralph  bent  over  from  the  boat. 

And  he  cut  the  Bell  from  the  Inchcape  float. 

Down  sunk  the  bell  with  a  gnrghng  sound ; 

The  bubbles  rose  and  burst  around ; 

Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  The  next  who  comes  to  the 

Rock 
Won't  bless  the  Abbot  of  Aberbrothok." 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  sail'd  away ; 
He  scour' d  the  seas  for  many  a  day ; 
And  now,  grown  rich  with  plunder'd  store. 
He  steers  his  course  for  Scotland's  shore. 

So  thick  a  haze  o'erspreads  the  sky. 
They  cannot  see  the  Sun  on  high ; 
The  wind  hath  blown  a  gale  all  day  ; 
At  evening  it  hath  died  away. 

On  the  deck  the  Rover  takes  his  stand  ; 
So  dark  it  is  they  see  no  land. 
Quoth  Sir  Ralph,  "  It  will  be  lighter  soon, 
For  there  is  the  dawn  of  the  rising  Moon." 

"  Canst  hear,"  said  one,  *'  the  breakers  roar  ? 
For  methinks  we  should  be  near  the  shore." 
"  Now  where  we  are  I  cannot  tell, 
But  I  wish  I  could  hear  the  Inchcape  Bell." 

They  hear  no  sound ;  the  swell  is  strong ; 
Though  the  wind  hath  fallen,  they  drifl  along. 
Till  the  vessel  strikes  with  a  shivering  shock, — 
"  Oh  Christ !  it  is  the  Inchcape  Rock !" 

Sir  Ralph  the  Rover  tore  hb  hair; 
He  curs' d  himself  in  his  despair ; 
The  waves  rush  in  on  every  side ; 
The  fhip  is  sinking  beneath  the  tide. 


THE  WELL   OP   ST.   KEYNE. 
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Biiihop  BroDO  smiled  at  hia  fears  so  vain ; 
He  turned  to  sleep,  and  he  dreamt  again ; 
He  rang  at  the  palace  gate  once  more. 
And  Death  was  the  Porter  that  opened  the  door. 

He  started  up  at  the  fearful  dream. 

And  he  heard  at  his  window  the  screech-owl 


Bishop  Bruno  slept  no  more  that  night,— 
Oh !  glad  was  he  when  he  saw  the  day-light ! 

Now  he  goes  forth  in  proud  array. 
For  he  with  the  Emperor  dines  to-day ; 
There  was  not  a  Baron  in  Germany 
That  went  with  a  nobler  train  than  he. 

Before  and  behind  his  soldiers  ride ; 
The  people  throng'd  to  see  their  pride ; 
They  bow*d  the  head,  and  the  knee  they  bent, 
But  nobody  bless'd  him  as  he  went. 

So  be  went  on  stately  and  proud. 

When  he  heard  a  voice  that  cried  alond, 

"  Ho !  ho !  Bishop  Bruno !  you  travel  with  glee ; 

But  I  would  have  you  know,  you  travel  to  me !" 

BeUind,  and  before,  and  on  either  side, 
He  kM>k*d,  but  nobody  he  espied ; 
And  the  Bishop  at  that  grew  cold  with  fear, 
For  he  heard  the  words  distinct  and  clear. 

"Ajid  when  he  rang  at  the  palace  bell. 
He  almost  expected  to  hear  his  knell ; 
And  when  tlw  Porter  tum*d  the  key. 
He  almost  expected  Death  to  see. 

But  soon  the  Bishop  recovered  his  glee, 
For  the  Emperor  welcomed  him  royally ; 
And  now  the  tables  were  spread,  and  there 
Were  choicest  wines  and  dainty  fere. 

And  now  the  Bishop  had  bless*d  the  meat. 
When  a  voice  was  heard  as  he  sat  in  his  seat,— 
"  With  the  Emperor  now  you  are  dining  with  glee, 
Bu  know,  Biidiop  Bruno,  you  sup  with  me  !*' 

The  Bishop  then  grew  pale  with  affright. 

And  suddenly  lost  his  appetite ; 

An  the  wine  and  dainty  cheer 

Could  not  oomibrt  his  heart,  that  was  sick  with 


With  that  there  come  one  from  the  masquers* 

band, 
And  took  the  Bishop  by  the  hand. 

The  bony  hand  suspended  his  breath, 
His  marrow  grew  cold  at  the  touch  of  Death ; 
On  saints  in  vain  he  attempted  to  call; 
Bishop  Bruno  fell  dead  in  the  palace  hall. 

WeMtbury,  1798. 
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Bat  by  little  and  little  recovered  he. 
For  the  wine  went  flowing  merriljr', 
Tm  at  length  he  forgot  his  former  dread, 
Aid  Ins  cheeks  again  grew  rosy  red. 

When  lie  sat  down  to  the  royal  fare, 
Ksbop  Bmno  was  the  saddest  man  there ; 
Bat  when  the  masquers  enter'd  the  hall, 
Be  was  the  merriest  man  of  all. 


Then  from  amid  the  masquers'  crowd 

Tbere  went  a  voice  hollow  and  loud,— 

"  Ton  have  past  the  day,  Bishop  Bruno,  in  glee ; 

Bst  you  must  psas  the  night  with  me  !** 

ffii  cheek  grows  pale,  and  his  eyeballs  glare, 
And  Miff  round  his  tonsure  biiitled  his  hair ; 


1. 
It  was  a  summer  evening ; 

Old  Kaspar's  work  was  done, 
And  he  before  his  cottage  door 

Was  sittii^g  in  the  sun  ; 
And  by  him  sported  on  the  green 
His  little  grandchild  Wilhelmine. 

2.        • 

She  saw  her  brother  Peterkin 
Roll  something  large  and  round, 

Which  he  beside  the  rivulet. 
In  playing  there,  had  found ; 

He  came  to  ask  what  he  had  found. 

That  was  so  large,  and  smooth,  and  loimd. 

3. 
Old  Kaspar  took  it  from  the  boy. 

Who  stood  expectant  by ; 
And  then  the  old  man  shook  his  head. 

And  with  a  natural  sigh, 
"  'Tis  some  poor  fellow's  skull,*'  said  he, 
**  Who  fell  in  the  great  victory. 

4. 
"  I  find  them  in  the  garden. 

For  there's  many  here  about ; 
And  often,  when  I  go  to  plough. 

The  ploughshare  turns  them  out ; 
For  many  thousand  men,"  said  he, 
"  Were  slain  in  that  great  victory." 

5. 
"  Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 

Young  Peterkin  he  cries ; 
And  little  Wilhelmine  looks  up 

With  wonder-waiting  eyes ; 
"  Now  tell  us  all  about  the  war, 
And  what  they  fought  each  other  for." 

■ 

6. 

"It  was  the  English,"  Kaspar  cried, 
**  Who  put  the  French  to  rout ; 

But  what  they  fought  each  other  for, 
I  could  not  well  make  out ; 

But  every  body  said,"  quoth  he, 

"  That  'twas  a  famous  victory. 

7. 
**  My  fether  lived  at  Blenheim  then. 

Yon  little  stream  hard  by ; 
They  burnt  his  dwelling  to  the  ground. 

And  he  was  forced  to  fly ; 
So  with  his  wife  and  child  he  fled. 
Nor  had  he  where  to  rest  his  head. 
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8. 
"  With  fire  and  sword  the  country  roond 

Was  wasted  for  and  wide, 
And  many  a  childing  mother  then, 

And  new-bom  baby  died ; 
But  things  Hke  that,  you  know,  must  be 
At  every  famous  victory. 


9. 


«< 


They  say  it  was  a  shocking  sight 

After  the  field  was  won ; 
For  many  thousand  bodies  here 

Lay  rotting  in  the  sun ; 
But  things  like  that,  you  know,  must  be 
After  a  famous  victory. 

10. 
"  Great  praise  the  Duke  of  Marlbro*  won. 

And  our  good  Priuce  Eugene.'* 
**  Why,  'twas  a  very  wicked  thing !" 

Said  little  Wilhelmine. 
•*  Nay — nay — my  little  girl,"  quoth  he, 
"  It  was  a  famous  victory. 

•       11. 
"  And  every  body  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
"  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?" 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"  Why,  that  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he ; 
'*  But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

Wettburyy  1798. 


THE  OLD  WOMAN  OP  BERKELEY; 

A  BALLAD, 

SHOWING  HOW   AN  OLD  WOMAN  RODE  DOU- 
BLE, AND  WHO  RODE  BEFORE  HER. 


A.  D.  853.  Circa  di«i  istov,  mulier  quaedam  maleflea, 
in  villi  qutB  Berkeleia  dicitur  degen*,  irulc  nmatrlx 
ac  petulantiie,  flagitiia  modiim  uique  in  senium  et 
auguriis  non  ponens,  utqiic  ad  mortem  impiidica  per- 
mansit.  Haec  die  quadam  cum  sederet  ttd  prandinm, 
cornicala  quam  pro  delitiis  paacebat,  neacio  quid 
garrire  cepit ;  quo  audito,  mulierit  cultelluf  de  manu 
excidit,  siroul  et  fkciei  pallescere  cepit,  et  emisso 
rugitu,  bodie,  inquit,  accipiam  grande  incommodum, 
hodieque  ad  aulcum  ultlmum  meuro  pervenit  are- 
trum.  Quo  dicto,  nunciut  doloria  intravit;  muliere 
vero  percunctata  ad  quid  veniret,  afTero,  inquit,  tibi 
filU  tni  obitum  et  totius  f^milie  ejus  ex  Rubiti  ruini 
Interitum.  Hoc  quoque  dolore  niiilier  permota,  lecto 
protlauB  decubuit  graviter  infirmata ;  sentiensque 
morbum  aubrepere  ad  vitatia,  liberoa  qiioa  habuit 
auperstitea,  monarhum  videlicet  et  monacham,  per 
epistolam  invitavtt ;  advenientea  autem  voce  aingul- 
tiente  alloquitur.  Ego,  ir.quit,  o  pueri,  meo  misera- 
bili  fkto  drmoniacia  aemp«r  artibua  Inaervivi;  ego 
omnium  viiiorum  aeniina,  ego  iUecebrarum  omnium 
Aii  magistra.  Erat  tamen  mihi  inter  ha>c  mala  apea 
veatrv  religinnis,  que  rocam  aolidnrot  animam  de- 
speratum;  voa  expectaliam  propugnatorea  contra 
diomonea,  tutores  contra  arvisaimoa  hoatea.  Nunc 
igitur  quoniam  ad  finero  vita;  perveni,  rogo  voa  per 
materna  ubera,  ut  mea  tentatia  allevlara  tormenta. 
Inauite  me  defbnctam  in  eorio  eervino,  ac  deinde  in 
■arcophaf  o  lapideo  aupponite,  operculumque  ferro  et 
plambo  constriof  ite»  ao  damun  lapidem  tribus  ca« 


thenaia  ferreia  et  fortiaaimia  circundantes,  clerkos 
quinquaginta  paalmorum  cantores,  et  tot  per  ires  dies 
preabyteroa  miaaarum  cclebratores  appllcate,  qui  Ah 
rocea  lenigent  adveraariorum  incuraua.  Ita  ai  tribus 
Boetibua  aecura  jacuero,  quart&  die  mc  iiifodite  bumo: 

Factumque  e*t  ut  prcceperai  illia.  Sed,  proh  dolor! 
nil  pracea,  nil  lacrymar^  nil  demuro  valuere  caibeov. 
Primia  enim  duabua  noctibua,  cum  chori  psallentiam 
corporl  aaaiatebant,  advenientea  Daemonea  oftium 
•cclesiB  confregerunt  ingenti  obice  clauaum,  extre- 
maaque  cathenaa  negotio  levi  dirumpunt;  media 
autem  que  fonlor  erat,  illibata  nianebat.  Tertii 
autem  nocte,  circa  gallicinium,  atrepitu  hoatium  ad- 
ventantium,  omne  monaateriura  visum  cat  a  Ainda- 
mento  mover!.  Unua  ergo  dxmonuni,  et  vultu  ceteris 
terribilior  et  ataturi  eminentinr,  Januaa  Ecdeaic 
iropetu  violento  concuaaaa  in  iVagnienta  dejecit.  Di- 
vexerunt  cleric!  cum  laicia,  metu  ateterunt  omnium 
capilli,  et  paalmorum  concentua  defecit.  Dvmon  erf  o 
geatu  ut  videbatur  arrogant!  ad  aepulcbrum  acce- 
dena,  et  nomen  mulieria  modicum  ingeminana,  aur- 
gere  imperavit.  Qui  reapondente,  quod  nequiret 
pro  vinculia,  Jam  malo  tuo,  inquit,  aolveria ;  et  proti- 
nua  catbenam  quie  ceteroruni,  ferocium  demonum 
deluaerat,  velut  atuppeum  vinculum  rumpebat.  Oper- 
culum etiam  aepulchri  pede  de|>ellena,  mulierem 
palam  omnibus  ab  eccleaUl  extraxit,  ubi  pre  foribus 
aiger  equua  auperbe  hinniena  videbatur,  uncia  ferreia 
et  clavia  undique  conflxua,  auper  quern  mfaera  uiulier 
projecta,  ab  oculia  aasistentium  cvanuit.  Audieban- 
tur  tamcn  damorea  per  qualuor  fere  milia^  borri- 
bilea,  auxilium  poatulantea. 

lata  itaqua  qua  retuli  incredibilia  non  emnt,  ai  legatar 
beat!  Oregorii  dialogua,  in  quo  refert,  bominem  in 
eccleaiA  aepultum,  a  dtumonibus  foraa  ejectum.  Et 
apud  Francoa  Carolua  Martellua  insignia  vir  fortiti^ 
dinia,  qui  Saracenoa  Galliam  ingressos,  Hispaniam 
redire  compulit,  exactis  vite  sua  diebus.  in  EccIeiSi 
beat!  Dionysii  legitur  fbisse  aepultus.  Sed  quia  pa- 
trimonia,  cum  decimia  omnium  fere  eccleaiaram 
Gallis,  pro  atipendio  connnilitonum  suorum  mutila- 
verat,  miserabiliter  a  malignis  spiritibua  de  sepulcliro 
corporaliter  avulsua,  usque  in  bndiernum  diem  nut- 
quam  comparuit.— Mattuew  of  Wehtmixster. 

Tbia  atory  is  also  related  by  Olaua  Magnua,  and  in  the 
Nuremberg  Cbronlcle.  But  William  of  Malmesbury 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  authority,  and  be  had 
the  atory  from  an  eye-witneaa.  **  When  I  ahall  hava 
related  it,'*  be  aaya,  ^  the  credit  of  the  narrative  will 
not  be  abaken,  tbouf  b  the  minds  of  the  hearers  should 
be  increduloua,  for  I  have  heard  it  from  a  man  of  aucb 
character  tcko  would  iwear  he  had  seen  ity  that  I  abould 
blushtodiabelieve."— SAixiTc'fWiLUAMopHALMES- 
BuaT,  p.  S64. 


The  Raven  croak'd  as  she  sat  at  her  meal, 
And  the  Old  Woman  knew  what  he  said. 

And  she  grew  pale  at  the  Raven's  tale. 
And  sicken'd,  and  went  to  her  bed. 


li 


it 


Now  fetch  me  my  children,  and  fetch  them  with 

speed," 
The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  said; 
The  Monk  my  son.  and  my  daughter  the  Nan, 
Bid  them  hasten,  or  I  shall  be  dead.'* 


The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

Their  way  to  Berkeley  went ; 
And  they  have  brought,  with  pious  thought, 

The  holy  sacrament. 

The  Old  Woman  shriek'd  as  they  enter'd  her  door; 

And  she  cried  with  a  voice  of  despair, 
"  Now  take  away  the  sacrament, 


For  its  presence  I  cannot  bear ! 
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Her  Gp  h  trembled  with  agony  ; 

The  ffweat  nn  down  her  brow ; 
**  I  hsTe  tortures  in  store  ibr  eTermore, 

Bat  spare  me,  my  children,  now !" 

Away  they  eent  the  sacrament ; 

The  fit  it  left  her  weak ; 
She  look*d  at  her  children  with  ghasdy  eyes, 

And  fiuDtly  straggled  to  speak. 

"  All  kind  of  sin  I  have  rioted  in, 

And  the  judgment  now  must  be ; 
Bat  I  secured  my  children's  souls ; 

Oh !  pray,  my  children,  for  me ! 

"  I  bare  'nointed  myself  with  infants*  fat ; 

The  fiends  have  been  my  slaves ; 
From  sleeping  babes  I  have  suck'd  the  breath ; 
And,  breaking  by  charms  the  sleep  of  death, 

I  liaTe  caU*d  the  dead  from  their  graves. 

**  And  the  Devil  will  fetch  me  now  in  fire, 

My  witchcrafts  to  atone ; 
And  I,  who  have  troubled  the  dead  man's  grave, 

Shall  never  have  rest  in  my  own. 

*"  Blees,  I  entreat,  my  winding  sheet. 

My  children,  I  beg  of  you ; 
And  vrith  holy  water  sprinkle  my  shroud, 

And  sprinkle  my  coffin  too. 

"  And  let  me  be  chained  in  my  coffin  of  stone. 

And  fiMten  it  strong,  I  implore. 
With  iron  bars,  and  with  three  chains 
it  to  the  church  floor. 


**  And  bleas  the  chains,  and  sprinkle  them; 

And  let  fifty  Priests  stand  round, 
Who  night  aiul  day  the  mass  may  say 

Where  I  lie  on  the  ground. 

"  And  see  that  fifty  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  me. 
And  day  and  night,  by  the  tapers'  light, 

Widi  holy  hymns  defend  me. 

"  Let  the  chorch  bells  all,  both  great  and  small. 

Be  toU*d  by  night  and  day, 
To  drive  from  thence  the  fiends  who  come 

To  bear  my  body  away. 

*•  Axtd  erer  have  the  church-door  barr'd 

After  the  eren-song ; 
And  I  beeeech  you,  children  dear. 

Let  the  bars  and  bolts  be  strong. 

*•  And  let  this  be  three  days  and  nights. 

My  wretched  corpse  to  save ; 
TiH  the  fourth  morning  keep  me  safe, 

And  then  I  may  rest  in  my  grave." 

The  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  laid  her  down. 

And  her  eyes  grew  deadly  dim ; 
9hort  came  her  breath,  and  the  struggle  of  death 

Did  loosen  every  limb. 

They  bleae'd  the  old  woman's  windmg  sheet 

With  rites  and  prayere  doe ; 
Wah  holy  water  they  sprinkled  her  shroud. 

And  they  qirinkled  her  coffin  too. 


And  they  chain'd  her  in  her  coffin  of  stone, 

And  with  iron  barr'd  it  down, 
And  in  the  church  with  three  strong  chains 

They  chain' d  it  to  the  ground. 

And  they  blessM  the  chains,  and  sprinkled  them  ; 

And  fifty  Priests  stood  round, 
By  night  and  day  the  mass  to  say 

Where  she  lay  on  the  ground. 

And  fifty  sacred  Choristers 

Beside  the  bier  attend  her. 
Who  day  and  night,  by  the  tapers'  light, 

Should  with  holy  hymns  defend  her. 

To  see  the  Priests  and  Choristers 

It  was  a  goodly  sight, 
Each  holding,  as  it  were  a  staff, . 

A  taper  burning  bright. 

And  the  church  bells  all,  both  great  and  small, 

Did  toll  so  loud  and  long : 
And  they  have  barr'd  the  church  door  hard, 

After  the  even-song.  ' 

And  the  first  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  steadily  and  clear ; 
But  they  without  a  hideous  rout 

Of  angry  fiends  could  hear ; — 

A  hideous  roar  at  the  church  door. 

Like  a  long  thunder  peal ; 
And  the  Priests  they  pray'd,  and  the  Choristers 
sung 

Louder,  in  fearful  zeal. 

Loud  toH'd  the  bell ;  the  priests  pray'd  well ; 

The  tapers  they  burnt  bright ; 
The  Monk  her  son,  and  her  daughter  the  Nun, 

They  told  their  beads  all  night. 

The  cock  he  crew ;  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 

Then  undisturb'd  the  Choristers  sing, 
And  the  fifty  Priests  they  pray ; 

As  they  had  sung  and  pray'd  all  night. 
They  pray'd  and  sung  all  day. 

The  second  night  the  tapers'  light 

Burnt  dismally  and  blue, 
And  every  one  saw  his  neighbour's  face 

^ke  a  dead  man's  face  to  view. 

And  yells  and  cries  without  arise, 
That  the  stoutest  heart  might  shock, 

And  a  deafening  roaring  like  a  cataract  pouring 
Over  a  mountain  rock. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  they  told  their  beads 

As  fast  as  they  could  tell, 
And  aye  as  louder  grew  the  noise. 

The  faster  went  the  bell. 

Louder  and  louder  the  Choristers  sung, 
As  they  trembled  more  and  more ; 

And  the  Priests  as  they  pray'd  to  Heaven  for  aid. 
They  smote  their  breasts  full  sore. 

The  cock  he  crew ;  the  Fiends  they  flew 
From  the  voice  of  the  morning  away ; 
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Then  undistnrb'd  the  Chonsten  ling, 

And  the  fifty  Prtests  they  pray ; 
As  they  had  sung  and  pray*d  all  night, 

They  pray*d  and  sung  all  day. 

The  third  night  came,  and  the  tapers*  flame 

A  frightful  stench  did  make ; 
And  they  burnt  as  though  tltey  bad  been  dipp*d 

In  the  burning  brimstone  lake. 

And  the  loud  commotion,  like  the  rashing  of 
ocean, 

Grew  momently  more  and  more ; 
And  strokes  as  of  a  battering  ram, 

Did  shake  the  strong  church  door. 

The  bellmen  they  for  very  fear 

Could  toll  the  bell  no  longer ; 
And  still  as  louder  grew  the  strokes. 

Their  fear  it  grow  the  stronger. 

The  Monk  and  Nun  forgot  their  beads ; 

They  fell  on  the  ground  in:  dismay ; 
There  was  not  a  single  Saint  in  heaven  ' 

To  whom  they  did  not  pray. 

And  the  Choristers'  song,  which  late  was  so 
strong, 

Falter'd  with  consternation ; 
For  the  church  did  rock  as  an  earthquake  shock 

Uplifted  its  foundation. 

And  a  sound  was  heard  like  the  trumpet's  blast 
That  shall  one  day  wake  the  dead ; 

The  strong  church  door  could  bear  no  more. 
And  the  bolts  and  the  bars  they  fled;— 

And  the  tapers*  light  was  extinguished  quite ; 

And  the  Choristers  faintly  sung ; 
And  the  Priests,  dismay*d,  panted  and  pray'd, 
And  on  all  Saints  in  heaven  for  aid 

They  call'd  with  trembling  tongue. 

And  in  He  came  with  eyes  of  flame, 

The  Devil,  to  fetch  the  dead ; 
And  all  the  church  with  his  presence  glow'd 

Like  a  fiery  furnace  red. 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  iron  chains. 
And  like  flax  they  moulder*d  asunder. 

And  the  coffin  lid,  which  was  barr*d  so  firm,^ 
He  burst  with  his  voice  of  thunder. 

And  he  bade  the  Old  Woman  of  Berkeley  rise. 

And  come  with  her  master  away ; 
A  cold  sweat  started  on  that  cold  corpse. 

At  the  voice  she  was  forced  to  obey. 

She  rose  on  her  feet  in  her  winding-sheet ; 

Her  d^  flesh  quiver*d  with  fear ; 
And  a  groan  like  that  which  the  Old  Woman  gave 

Never  did  mortal  hear. 

She  fbllow'd  her  master  to  the  church  door ; 

There  stood  a  black  horse  there ; 
His  breath  was  red  like  furnace  smoke, 

His  eyes  like  a  meteor's  glare. 

The  Devil  he  flung  her  on  the  horse. 
And  he  leap*d  up  before, 


And  away  like  the  lightning's  speed  they 
And  she  was  seen  no  more. 

They  saw  her  no  more ;  but  her  cries 
For  four  miles  round  they  could  bear ; 

And  children  at  rest  at  their  mothers'  bre 
Started,  and  scream'd  with  fear. 

Hertford,  1798. 


THE   MARCH   TO   MOSC 


1. 

T&x  Emperor  Nap  he  would  set  o; 

On  a  summer  excursion  to  Moscow 

The  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

What  a  pleasant  excursion  to  Moaoo 

2. 
Four  hundred  thousand  men  and  mc 
Must  go  with  him  to  Moscow : 
There  were  Marshals  by  the  doieii 

And  Dukes  by  the  score ; 
Princes  a  few,  and  Kings  one  or  twi 
While  the  fields  are  so  green,  and  the  sky 
Morbleu!  Parbleu! 
What  a  pleasant  excuraion  to  Moeco 

3. 
There  was  Junot  and  Augereau, 

Heigh 'ho  for  Moscow ! 
Dombrowsky  and  Poniatowsky, 
Marahal  Ney,  lack-a-day ! 
General  Rapp,  and  the  Emperor  Nfl 
Nothing  would  do. 
While  the  fields  were  so  green,  and  the  sky 
Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
Nothing  would  do 
For  the  whole  of  this  crew. 
But  they  must  be  marching  to  Mose 

• 

4. 
The  Emperor  Nap  he  talk*d  so  bi 
That  he  fnghten'd  Mr.  Roscoe. 
John  Bull,  he  cries,  if  you'll  be  wis 
Ask  the  Emperor  Nap  if  he  will  pie: 
To  grant  you  peace,  upon  your  knet 
Because  he  is  going  to  Moscow  ! 
He*ll  make  all  the  Poles  come  out  of  thd 
And  beat  the  Russians,  and  eat  the  Prui 
For  the  fields  are  green,  and  the  sky  is 
Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
And  he*  11  certainly  march  to  Moaco' 

5. 
And  Counsellor  Brougham  was  all  in  a 
At  the  thought  of  the  march  to  Moeo 
The  Russians,  he  said,  they  were  unc 
And  the  great  Fee-Faw-Fum 
Would  presently  come, 
With  a  hop.  step,  and  jump,  unto  Lion 
For,  as  for  hil  conquering  Russia, 
However  some  persons  might  scoflTi 
Do  it  he  could,  and  do  it  he  wonld 
And  from  doing  it  nothing  would  come  bi 
And  nothing  could  call  him  off  it. 
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r.  Jeffrey  caid  so,  who  must  certainly  know, 

For  he  was  the  Edinburgh  Prophet, 
ley  all  of  them  knew  Mr.  Jeffrey's  Review, 
Vhich  with  Holy  Writ  ought  to  be  reckoned: 
ras,  through  tUck  and  tUn,  to  its  party  true ; 
Ita  back  was  buff,  and  its  sides  were  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 
It  senred  them  for  Law  and  for  Gospel  too. 

6. 
But  the  Russians  stoutly  they  turned  to 

Upon  the  road  to  Moscow. 
Nap  had  to  6ght  his  way  all  through ; 
cy  eoohl  fight,  though  they  could  not  parlei- 

▼ous; 
1  the  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 
Morbleu!  Parbleu! 
And  so  he  got  to  Moscow. 

7. 
He  found  the  place  too  warm  for  him, 

For  they  set  fire  to  Moscow. 

To  get  there  had  cost  him  much  ado. 

And  then  no  better  course  he  knew, 

?lde  die  fields  were  green,  and  the  sky  was  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

But  to  March  back  again  from  Moscow. 

8. 
The  Ruasians  they  stuck  close  to  him 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

There  was  Tormazow  and  Jemalow, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  ow ; 

BfiJ^rodovitch  and  Jaladoyitcfa, 

And  Karatschkowitch, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  itch ; 

Schamscheff,  Souchosaneff, 

And  Schepaleff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  eff ; 

Waailtachikoff,  Kostomaroff, 

And  Tchoglokoff, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  off; 

Rajefisky,  and  Novereffsky, 

And  Rieffsky, 

And  all  the  others  that  end  in  effsky; 

Oscharoffsky  and  Rostoffsky, 
And  all  the  others  that  end  in  offsky ; 

And  Platoff  he  play'd  thom  off, 

And  Shouvaloff  he  ahoyell'd  them  off, 

And  Bfarkoff  he  roark'd  them  off. 

And  Krosnoff  he  croes'd  them  off. 

And  Tuchkoff  he  touch'd  them  off, 

And  Boroakoff  he  bored  them  off. 

And  Kntousoff  he  cut  them  off, 

Aad  Parenxoff  he  pared  them  off. 

And  Worronxoff  he  worried  them  off^ 

And  Doctoroff  he  doctor'd  them  off, 

And  Rodionoff  ha  flogg'd  them  off. 

And,  last  of  all,  an  Admiral  came, 

A  iMiible  man  with  a  terrible  name, 


A  name  which  you  all  know  by  sight  very  well. 
But  which  no  one  can  speak,  and  no  one  can 

spell. 

They  stuck  close  to  Nap  with  all  their  might; 

They  were  on  the  left  and  on  the  right. 

Behind  and  before,  and  by  day  and  night ; 

He  would  rather  Darlez-vous  than  fight ; 

But  he  iook'd  wlme,  and  he  look'd  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

When  Hirlez-vous  no  more  would  do, 

For  they  remember'd  Moscow. 

9. 

And  then  came  on  the  frost  and  snow, 

All  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

The  wind  and  the  weather  he  found  in  that  hour, 

Cared  nothing  for  him  nor  for  all  his  power; 
For  him  who,  while  Europe  crouched  under  his 

rod, 

Put  his  trust  in  his  fortune,  knd  not  in  his  God, 

Worse  and  worse  every  day  the  elements  grew. 

The  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Sacrebleu!  Ventrebleu! 

What  a  horrible  journey  from  Moscow ! 

10. 

What  then  thought  the  Emperor  Nap 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow  f 

Why,  I  ween  he  thought  it  small  delight 

To  fight  all  day,  and  to  freexe  all  night ; 

And  he  was  besides  in  a  very  great  fright. 

For  a  whole  skin  he  liked  to  be  in ; 

And  so,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do. 

When  the  fields  were  so  white,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Morbleu !  Parbleu ! 

He  stole  away,— I  tell  you  true,— 

Upon  the  road  from  Moscow. 

'Tis  myself,  quoth  he,  I  must  mind  most ; 

So  the  Devil  may  take  the  hindmost. 

11. 

Too  cold  upon  the  road  was  he ; 

Too  hot  had  he  been  at  Moscow ; 

But  colder  and  hotter  he  may  be. 

For  the  grave  is  colder  than  Moscovy ; 

And  a  place  there  is  to  be  kept  in  view, 

Where  the  fire  is  red,  and  the  brimstone  blue, 

Morbleu!  Parbleu! 

Which  he  must  go  to. 

If  the  Pope  say  true, 

If  he  does  not  in  time  look  about  him ; 

Where  his  namesake  almost 

He  may  have  for  his  Host ; 

He  has  reckoned  too  long  without  him ; 

If  that  Host  get  him  in  Purgatory, 

He  won't  leave  him  there  alone  with  his  glory. 

But  there  he  must  stay  for  a  very  long  day, 

For  from  thence  there  is  no  stealing  away. 

As  there  was  on  the  road  from  Moscow. 

K^wiek,  1813. 
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Charles  Lamb  was  born  in  the  Temple,  Lon- 
don, on  the  10th  of  February,  1775.  He  received 
hm  education  at  Christ's  Hospital,  and  was,  for 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life,  a  clerk  in  the  ofEce 
of  the  Accountant- General  at  the  India  House. 
His  earliest  and  his  latest  associate  was  his  school- 
mate, Coleridge: — the  last,  or  nearly  the  last, 
lines  he  ever  penned  contained  a  brief  but  deeply 
earnest  and  pathetic  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
"fifty  years  old  friend  without  a  dissension;" 
and  the  grass  had  not  time  to  grow  over  the  grave 
of  the  one  before  it  was  opened  to  receive  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  other.  The  life  of  Charles 
Lamb  contains  no  startling  incident; — it  was 
calm,  comparatively  untroubled,  even  and  unob- 
trusive ;  a  story  is  told,  indeed,  of  some  mystery 
which  hung  as  a  dark  cloud  over  his  merry  heart, 
bringing  and  keeping  care  and  despondency  tinder 
his  roof--but  it  is  one  with  which  the  world  had 
no  concern;  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were 
easy  ;  and  literature  was  to  him  the  staiT  but  not 
the  crutch.  To  the  fact  that  he  was  never  com- 
pelled to  writo,  we  are  indebted  for  the  high  de- 
gree of  finish  which  distinguishes  all  he  produced : 
but  to  this  cause  also  must  be  attributed  that  he 
wrote  so  Utile.  Partly  from  choice,  and  partly 
from  the  necessity  of  attending  daily  to  his  official 
duties,  he  was  a  constant  resident  in  London; 
and,  consequently,  neither  in  his  poetry  nor  in  his 
prose  do  we  find  many  proofs  of  that  inspiration, 
which  is  drawn  from  familiar  intercourse  with 
Nature.  He  loved  the  country  far  less  than  he 
loved  the  town ;  and  found  in  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  metropolis  themes  as  fertile  as  some 
of  his  contemporaries  had  sought  and  obtained 
among  the  hills  and  valleys  of  Westmoreland. 
He  knew  every  spot  the  great  men  of  former 
days  had  made  "hallowed  ground."  Many  a 
dingy  building  of  brick  was  to  him  more  sacred 
than  "  the  temple  not  made  with  hands,"  os  being 
the  birth-place  or  intellectual  laboratory  of  some 
mighty  master  of  the  past.  His  delicious  "  Es- 
says," therefore,  open  to  us  sources  of  peculiar 
delight,  and  show  that  as  much  exquisite  enjoy- 
ment may  be  derived  from  a  contemplative  stroll 
down  Fleet  street,  as  from  a  pensive  ramble 
"  mid  flower- enamelled  lands  and  blooming  thick- 
eta."  They  are  full  of  wisdom,  pregnant  with 
genuine  wit,  abound  in  true  pathos,  and  have  a 
rich  vein  of  humour  running  through  them  all. 
The  kindliness  of  his  heart,  and  the  playfulness 
of  bis  fancy  are  spread  over  every  page.    As  a 


critic,  he  was  sound  yet  gentle.  If  his  matunr 
taste  and  extensive  reading  compelled  him  to  ti][: 
all  modem  writers  by  a  standard  terribly  atsmi, 
he  reproved  with  a  mild  persuasive  bearing : 

"  Of  right  and  wrong  he  taught 
Truths  as  refined  as  ever  Athens  heard." 

If  his  style  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  "  old  in* 
ventive  Poets,"  he  never  strikes  us  as  an  imitsior 
of  them.  His  mind  was  akin  to  theirs ;  and  ks- 
lived  his  days  and  nights  in  their  company ;  oi> 
turally  and  tmconsciously,  therefore,  he  thoui^^ 
as  they  thought,  and  adopted  their  manner,  ffii 
"Tragedy,"  as  he  calU  it,  "John  Woodffl,". 
will  almost  bear  comparison  with  the  hap^Ml' 
efforts  of  the  British  dramatists  in  the  high  anl, 
palmy  days  of  the  drama.  Few  of  them  haft- 
done  more  within  the  same  q)ace,  or  prodocel 
finer  efifects  by  simple  touches. 

The  personal  character  of  Lamb  must  haft 
been  amiable  to  a  degree ; — the  evidence  of  hm 
lATitings,  and  the  testimony  of  many  friends,  prort 
it  to  have  been  so.  He  died  at  his  residenGe  ii 
Islington,  on  the  27ih  of  December,  1834.  Hia 
personal  appearance  was  remarkable ;  his  figun 
was  diminutive  and  ungraceful ;  but  his  head  waa 
of  the  finest  and  most  intellectual  cast;  "fail 
face,"  writes  one  of  his  most  esteemed  friend^ 
"was  deeply  marked  and  full  of  noble  lines,-" 
traces  of  sensibility,  imagination,  suffering,  anl 
much  thought.  His  wit  was  in  his  eye,  luminoQ«i 
quick,  and  restless.  The  smile  that  played  abota 
his  mouth  was  ever  cordial  and  good-humoured.*^ 
Leigh  Hunt  has  happily  characterized  both  hii 
person  and  his  mind: — "as  his  frame  so  is  hu 
genius.  It  is  as  fit  for  thought  as  can  be,  and 
equally  as  unfit  for  action." 

The  poetical  productions  of  Charles  Lamb  wr* 
very  Hmited;  but  they  are  sufficient  both  ii 
quantity  and  quaUty  to  secure  for  him  a  promi 
nent  station  among  the  Poets  of  Great  Britain 
He  did  not  consider  it  beneath  him  to  scribbl 
"  Album  verses;"  but  his  judgment  in  publisti 
ing  them  has  been  arraigned.  If  among  themi^ 
find  a  few  puerilities,  and  numerous  aflfectatioiue 
it  will  not  require  a  very  close  search  to  potxi^ 
many  graceful  and  beautiful  flowers  lurking  und^ 
leaves  which  are  certainly  aninviting.  He  lov0< 
to  trifle,  both  in  verse  and  prose ;  yet  his  triffira 
was  that  of  a  philosopher, — deeiring  to  unbend 
but  retaining  a  consciousness  of  power. 
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HESTER. 

When  maidens  such  88  Hester  die, 
Their  place  ye  may  not  well  supply, 
Though  ye  among  a  thousand  try, 
With  vain  endeavour. 

A  month  or  more  has  she  been  dead 
Yet  camiot  I  by  force  be  led 
To  think  upon  the  wormy  bed, 
And  her  together. 

A  springy  motion  in  her  gait, 
A  rising  step,  did  indicate 
Of  pride  and  joy  no  common  rate, 
That  flushed  her  spirit. 

1  know  not  by  what  name  beside 
I  shall  it  call : — if  'twas  not  pride. 
It  was  a  joy  to  that  allied. 
She  did  inherit. 

I£er  parents  held  the  Quaker  rule. 
Which  doth  the  human  feeling  cool. 
But  she  was  train*d  in  Nature's  school, 
Natvre  had  blest  her. 

A  waking  eye,  a  prying  mind, 
A  heart  that  stirs,  is  hard  to  bind, 
A  kawk*s  keen  sight  ye  cannot  blind, 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

My  sprightly  neighbour,  gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet,  as  heretofore. 
Some  summer  morning. 

When  from  thy  cheerful  eyes  a  ray 
Hath  struck  a  bliss  upon  the  day, 
A  bliaa  that  would  not  go  away, 
A  sweet  fore-warning  ? 


to  A  RIVER  IN  WHICH  A  CHILD 
WAS  DROWNED. 

Sxiusro  river,  smiling  river, 
On  thy  bosom  stm-beams  play ; 

Tliough  they're  fleeting,  and  retreating, 
Thoa  hast  more  deceit  than  they. 

In  thy  channel,  in  thy  channel, 

Cboak*d  with  ooxe  and  grav'lly  stones, 

Deep  immersed,  and  unhearsed, 

Lies  young  Edward's  corse :  his  bones 

Ever  whitening,  ever  whitening. 
As  thy  vraves  against  them  dash ; 

What  thy  torrent,  in  the  current, 
Swallow'd,  now  it  helps  to  wash. 

As  if  senseless,  as  if  senseless 
Things  had  feeling  in  this  case ; 

What  so  blindly,  and  unkindly, 
It  destroy'd,  it  now  does  grace. 


THE    OLD    FAMILIAR    FACES. 

I  HAVE  had  playmates,  I  have  had  companions, 
In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  school-days, 
All,  all  arc  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  been  laughing,  I  have  been  carousing. 
Drinking  late,  silting  late,  with  my  bosom  cronies, 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  loved  a  love  oticc,  fairest  among  women ; 
Closed  are  her  doors  on  mo,  I  must  not  see  her— 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

I  have  a  friend,  a  kinder  friend  has  no  man ; 
Like  an  ingratc,  I  left  my  friend  abruptly ; 
Left  him,  to  muse  on  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Ghost- like  I  paced  round  the  haunts  of  my  child- 
hood, 
Earth  seemed  a  desert  I  was  bound  to  traverse, 
Seeking  to  find  the  old  familiar  faces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  more  than  a  brother. 
Why  wert  thou  not  bom  in  my  father's  dwelling  f 
So  might  we  talk  of  tho  old  famihar  facea — 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  they  have 

left  me. 
And  some  are  taken  from  me ;  all  are  departed ; 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 


QUEEN   ORIANA'S   DREAM. 

On  a  bank  with  roses  shaded. 
Whose  sweet  scent  the  violets  aided, 
Violets  whose  breath  alone 
Yields  but  feeble  smell  or  none, 
(Sweeter  bed  Jove  ne'er  repoe'd  on 
When  his  eyes  Olympus  closed  on,) 
While  o'er  head  six  slaves  did  hold 
Canopy  of  cloth  o'  gold. 
And  two  more  did  music  keep. 
Which  might  Juno  lull  to  sleep, 
Oriana  who  was  queen 
To  the  mighty  Tamerlane, 
That  was  lord  of  all  the  land 
Between  Thrace  and  Samarchand, 
While  the  noon-tide  fervor  bcam'd. 
Mused  herself  to  sleep,  and  dream' d. 

Thus  far,  in  mogniiic  strain, 
A  young  poet  sooth' d  his  vein. 
But  he  had  nor  prose  nur  numbers 
To  express  a  princess'  slumbers. — 
Youthful  Richard  had  strange  fancies, 
Was  deep  versed  in  old  romances, 
And  could  talk  whole  hours  upon 
The  great  Cham  and  Prestcr  John,- 
Tell  the  field  in  which  the  Sophi 
From  the  Tartar  won  a  trophy — 
What  he  read  with  such  delight  of. 
Thought  he  could  as  eas'ly  write  of— 
But  his  over-young  invention 
Kept  not  pace  with  brave  uitention. 
Twenty  suns  did  rise  and  set, 
And  he  could  no -further  get ; 
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But,  unable  to  proceed, 

Made  a  virtue  out  of  need, 

And,  his  labours,  wiselier  deem*d  of, 

Did  omit  what  ths  queen  dream* d  ef. 


A   FAREWELL   TO   TOBACCO. 

Mat  the  Babylonish  curse       ^ 

Straight  confound  my  stammering  Tsne, 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity, 

Or  a  fit  expression  find, 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant) 

To  take  leave  of  thee,  obeat  flamt! 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love,  or  half  my  hate : 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so, 

That,  whichever  thing  I  shew. 

The  plain  truth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrain'd  hyperbole. 

And  the  passion  to  proceed 

More  firom  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine, 
Bacchus*  black  servant,  negro  fine ; 
Sorcerer,  that  mak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complexion, 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake. 
More  and  greater  oaths  to  break 
Than  reclaimed  lovers  take 
*  Gainst  women:  thou  thy  siege  dost  lay 
Much  too  in  the  female  way, 
While  thou  8uck*st  the  laboring  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  snch  a  cloud  dost  bind  as, 
That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us. 
And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us,   , 
Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us ; 
While  each  man,  thro*  thy  heightening  steam. 
Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem, 
And' all  about  us  does  express 
(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 
A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  shew  us, 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us, 
And,  for  those  allowed  features. 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken'st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  lov'd  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
His  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thou, 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  shew 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  Egyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  miracle  f 
Some  few  vapours  thou  may*8t  raise, 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 
But  to  the  reins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  boat  impart. 


Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom, 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn. 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  god*s  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow. 
Or  judge  of  IAm  meant  x  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art ; 
And,  for  ivy  round  his  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfuma 
Chemic  art  did  ne'er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  atembic  strain. 
None  so  sov' reign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel, 
Fram*d  again  no  second  smelL 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking*  St  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison. 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together, 
Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  yon. 
*Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blam*d  thee ; 
None  e*er  prosper*d  who  defam*d  thee ; 
Irony  all,  and  feign*d  abuse, 
Such  as  perplext  lovers  use. 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  &irest  fair. 
Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  their  fancies  doth  so  strike. 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike ; 
And,  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel,  Honey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring. 
Call  her  Cockatrice  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that*s  evil. 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop,  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  loving  Foe, — 
Not  that  she  is  truely  so, 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express, 
Borders  so  upon  excess. 
That  they  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  constrain'd  to  part 
With  what*s  nearest  to  their  heart, 
While  their  sorrow*s  at  the  height, 
Lpse  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  hasty  wrath  let  fall. 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall, 
On  the  darling  thing  whatever. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever. 
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Hwa^  it  b«,  M  Uiey,4>eHbroe, 
GviltleM  of  the  nd  dhroroe. 


For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee, 
Friendfieet  of  plants,  that  I  mnet)  leave  thee. 
For  thy  wake.  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  any  thing  but  die, 
Ami  but  eeek  to  extend  my  daya 
Long  enough  to  aing  thy  praise. 
Bat,  as  aha,  who  onoe  hath  been 
A  king's  conaort,  ia  a  queen 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bale 
Any  tittle  of  her  state. 
Though  a  vridow,  or  divorced. 
So  I,  from  thy  convene  forced, 
The  old  name  and  style  retain, 
A  light  Katherine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  aeat,  too,  *mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boya; 
Where,  though  I,  by  sour  phyttdan. 
Am  debarr*d  the  full  fruition 
Of  thy  &voun,  I  may  catdi 
Some  collateral  aweeta,  and  snatch 
SUelong  odours,  that  give  life 
Like  glancea  from  a  neighbour's  wile ; 
And  still  live  in  the  by-places 
And  the  suburbs  of  thy  graces ; 
And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 
4b  BDoonqner'd  Canaanite. 


A   BALLAD: 


niFPlBB3ICB  OF  KICK  AKD  ?00R,  IH 
or  A  BICB  ]VOBLB*S  TAIJkCI  AND 
A  FOOB  WOBSBOT78S. 


TVlte 


tfftkt  •*0U9»d  r^mg  Cntrtkr. 


tt 


b  a  costly  palace  Youth  goes  clad  in  gold ; 
h  a  wreidked  workhouse  Age's  Kmbs  sre  cold : 
There  they  sit,  die  old  men  by  a  shivering  fire, 
thU  dose  and  doeer  cowering,  warmth  is  their 


h  a  costly  palace,  when  the  brave  gallants  dine, 
Hey  have  atore  of  good  venison,  with  old  canary 


Wkh  snging  and  mnac  to  heighten  the  cheer ; 
Combs  bita^  with  grudging,  are  the  pauper's  best 
fire. 

h  a  costly  palace  Youth  is  still  carest 

If  a  train  of  attendanu  which  laugh  at  my  young 

Lord'ajest; 
h  a  wretched  workhouse  the  contrary  prevails : 
Dees  Age  begin  to  fvattler— no  man  heark'neth 

lolnstalee. 

h  a  costly  palace  if  the  child  with  a  pin 

Dt  but  chance  to  prick  a  finger,  strsight  the 

doctor  ia  called  in ; 
[  h  &  wreccbed  workhouse  men  are  left  to  perish 
Tarwaat  of  proper  cordials,  which  their  old  age 

might  cherish. 

hteostly  palsce  Youth  enjoys  his  lust ; 
liiwmdMd  worUmss  Age,  m  comers  thrust, 


Thinks  upon  the  former  days,  when  he  was  well 

to  do, 
Had  children  to  stand  by  him,  both  friends  and 

kinsmen  too. 

In  a  costly  palace  Youth  his  temples  hides 
With  a  new  devised  peruke  that  reaches  to  his 

sides ; 
In  a  wretched  workhouse  Age's  crown  is  bare. 
With  a  few  thin  locks  just  to  fence  out  the  cold 

air. 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  *tis  our  young  gallants'  pride, 
To  walk,  each  one  i'  the  streets,  with  a  rapier  by 

his  side, 
That  none  t6  do  them  injury  may  have  pretence ; 
Wretched  Age,  in  poverty,  must  brook  ofiTence. 


TO   T.   L.  H. 


A   CHILD. 


Model  of  thy  parent  dear. 
Serious  infant  worth  a  fear ; 
In  thy  unftiultering  visage  well 
Picturing  forth  the  son  of  Tell, 
When  on  his  forehead,  firm  and  good, 
Motionless  mark,  the  apple  stood ; 
Guileless  traitor,  rebel  mild. 
Convict  unconscious,  culprit-child ! 
Gates  that  close  with  iron  roar 
Have  been  to  thee  thy  nursery  door ; 
Chains  that  chink  in  cheerless  cells 
Have  been  thy  rattles  and  thy  bells ; 
Walls  contrived  for  giant  sin 
Have  hemmed  thy  faultless  weakness  in ; 
Near  thy  sinless  bed  black  Guilt 
Her  discordant  house  hath  built, 
And  filled  it  with  her  monstrous  brood- 
Sights,  by  thee  not  understood— 
Sights  of  fear  and  of  distress. 
That  pass  a  harmless  infant's  guess! 

But  the  clouds,  that  overcast 
Thy  young  morning,  may  not  last. 
Soon  shall  arrive  the  rescuing  hour. 
That  yields  thee  up  to  Nature's  power. 
Nature,  that  so  late  doth  greet  thee, 
Shall  in  o'er-flowing  measure  meet  thee. 
She  shall  recompense  with  cost 
For  every  lesson  thou  hast  lost. 
Then  wandering  up  thy  sire's  lov'd  hill,* 
Thou  shalt  take  thy  airy  fill 
Of  health  and  pastime.     Birds  shall  ting 
For  Ihy  delight  each  May  morning. 
'Mid  new-yean'd  lambkins  thou  shalt  play. 
Hardly  less  a  lamb  than  they. 
Then  thy  prison's  lengthened  bound 
Shall  be  the  horizon  skirting  round. 
And,  while  thou  fill'st  thy  lap  with  flowers. 
To  make  amends  for  wintery  hours, 
The  breeze,  the  sunshine,  and  the  place. 
Shall  from  thy  tender  brow  efface 
Each  vestige  of  untimely  care. 
That  sour  restraint  had  graven  there ; 
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And  on  thy  every  look  impress 
A  more  cxculliiig  childkhness. 

So  shall  be  thy  days  beguil'd, 
Thorktoj^  Hunt,  my  favourite  child. 


LINES 


ON  THE  CILEBRATEO   PICTITRB  BT   LBONARDO  DA 
VUfCI,  CALLED  THE  VIBOIN  OF  THE  KOCKS. 

While  young  John  runs  to  greet 

The  greater  Infant's  feet, 

The  Mother  standing  by,  with  trembling  passion 

Of  devout  admiration,. 

Beholds  the  engaging  mystic  play,  and  pretty 
adoration ; 

Nor  knows  as  yet  the  full  event 

Of  those  so  low  beginnings. 

From  whence  we  date  our  winnings, 

But  wonders  at  the  intent 

Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that  strange  child- 
worship  meant. 

But  at  her  side 

An  angel  doth  abide, 

With  such  a  perfect  joy 

As  no  dim  doubts  alloy, 

An  intuition, 

A  glory,  aih  amenity, 

Passing  the  dark  condition 

Of  blind  humanity, 

As  if  he  surely  knew 

All  the  blest  wonders  should  ensue, 

Or  he  had  lately  left  the  upper  sphere, 

And  had  read  all  the  sovran  schemes  and  divine 
riddles  there. 


THE  GIPSY'S   MALISON. 

"StTCK,  baby,  suck,  mother's  love  grows  by 

giving, 

Drain  the  sweet  founts  that  only  thrive  by 

wasting ; 

Black  manhood  comes,  when  riotous  guilty  living 

Hands  thee  the  cup  that  shall  be  death  in  tasting. 

Kiss,  baby,  kiss,  mother's  lips  shine  by  kisses. 
Choke  the  warm  breath  that  else  would  fall  in 
blessings ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  turbtilent  guilty 
blisses 
Tend  thee  the  kiss  that  poisons  'mid  caressings. 

Hang,  baby,  hang,  mother's  love  loves  euch 
forces, 
Strain  the  fond  neck  that  bends  still  to  thy 
clinging ; 
Black  manhood  comes,  when  violent  lawless 
courses 
Leave  thee  a  spectacle  in  rude  air  swinging." 

So  sang  a  wither'd  Beldam  energetical, 
^Jid  bann'd  the  ungiving  door  with  lips  pro- 
phctical 


BALLAD 


FROM  THE  GERMAH. 


The  clouds  are  blackening,  the  storms  thn 
ing, 
And  ever  the  forest  maketh  a  moan : 
Billows  are  breaking,  the  damsel's  heart  ai 
Thus  by  herself  she  singeth  alone. 
Weeping  right  plentcously. 

"  The  world  is  empty,  the  heart  is  dead  son 
In  this  world  plainly  all  seemeth  amiss : 

To  thy  breast,  holy  one,  take  now  thy  littU 
I  have  had  earnest  of  all  earth's  bliss. 
Living  right  lovingly." 


SONNETS. 


I. 


TO   MISS  KELLY. 

You  are  not,  Kelly,  of  the  common  strain, 
That  stoop  their  pride  and  female  honour  d 
To  please  that  many -headed  beast  the  town 
And  vend  their  lavish  smiles  and  tricks  for 
By  fortune  thrown  amid  the  actors'  train. 
You  keep  your  native  dignity  of  thought : 
The  plaudits  that  attend  you  come  unsough 
As  tributes  due  unto  your  natural  vein. 
Your  tears  have  passion  in  them,  and  a  gra 
Of  genuine  freshness,  which  our  hearts  avo 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  c 

trace. 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how— 
And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  face, 
A  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 


n. 

ON  THE  SIGHT  OF  SWANS  IN  » 
SINGTON  GARDEN. 

Queen -BIRD  that  sit  test  on  thy  shining  nest 
And  thy  young  cygnets  without  sorrow  haU 
And  thou,  thou  other  royal  bird,  that  watch 
Lest  the  white  mother  wandering  feet  mole 
Shrined  are  your  offspring  in  a  crystal  cradl* 
Brighter  than  Helen's  ere  she  yet  had  burst 
Her  shelly  prison.  They  shall  be  bom  at  ft 
Strong,  active,  graceful,  perfect,  swan-like  f 
To  tread  the  Ifixid  or  waters  with  security. 
Unlike  poor  human  births,  conceived  in  sin, 
In  grief  brought  forth,  both  outwardly  and  i 
Confessing  weakness,  error,  and  impurity. 
Did  heavenly  creatures  own  succession's  lin 
The  births  of  heaven  like  to  yoar*i  would  al 


SONNETS. 


€3 


Was  it  some  sweet  deTice  of  Faery 
That  mocked  my  steps  with  many  a  lonely  glade, 
And  fancied  wanderings  with  a  fair-hair'd  maid  f 
Hare  these  things  been  f  or  what  rare  witchery, 
iBqnregning  with  delights  the  charmed  air, 
Ealigfated  op  the  sembLanee  of  a  smile  ^ 

b  those  fine  eyes?  methought  they  spake  the 

while 
Soft  sooUiing  things,  which  might  enforce  despair 
To  drop  the  murdering  knife,  and  let  go  by 
Hb  fool  resolve.    And  does  the  lonely  glade 
Still  court  the  footsteps  of  the  &ir-hair*d  maid  t 
MI  in  her  locks  the  gales  of  sinnmer  sigh  f 
While  I  forlorn  do  wander  reckless  where. 
And  'mid  my  wanderings  meet  no  Anna  there. 


IV. 

SfiTBurzs  how  dainty  sweet  it  were,  reclin*d 
Beaeath  the  vast  oat-stretching  branches  high 
Of  tome  old  wood,  in  careless  sort  to  lie, 
Kor  of  the  busier  scenes  we  left  behind 
Asght  env3ring.  And,  O  Anna !  mild-eyed  maid ! 
Beiofed !  I  were  well  content  to  play 
Wiih  thy  free  tresses  all  a  summer's  day, 
LoBBg  the  time  beneath  the  greenwood  shade. 
Or  we  might  sit  and  tell  some  tender  tale 
Of  finthfal  TOWS  repaid  by  cruel  scorn, 
A  tale  of  true  lo?e,  or  of  friend  forgot ; 
Aad  I  would  teach  thee,  lady,  how  to  rail 
la  gentle  sort,  on  those  who  practise  not 
Or  love  or  pity,  though  of  woman  bom. 


V. 
Wkut  last  I  roTed  these  winding  wood-walks 


Gfeee  winding  walks,  and  shady  pathways  sweet, 
O^tiBieB  would  Anna  seek  the  silent  scene, 
&ToadiBg  her  beauties  in  the  lone  retreat. 
S*  man  I  hear  her  footsteps  in  the  shade : 
Hv  image  only  m  these  pleasant  ways 
Meets  me  self- wandering,  where  in  happier  days 
I  held  free  converse  with  the  fair-hair*d  maid. 
I  pwiied  the  little  cottage  which  she  loved. 
Tie  cottage  which  did  once  my  all  contain ; 
It  ipake  of  days  which  ne'er  must  come  again, 
Spake  to  my  heart,  «nd  much  my  heart  was  moved. 
"Now  fur  be&ll  thee,  gentle  makl !"  I  said, 
Aad  horn  the  cottage  turned  me  with  a  sigh. 


VI. 

i  TnnD  grace  sits  trembling  in  her  eye. 

As  kKh  to  meet  the  rudeness  of  men's  right, 

Tei  fhsdding  a  delicious  lunar  light, 

Tbt  steeps  in  kind  oblivious  ecstasy 

Tae  care-crazed  mind,  tike  some  still  melody: 

SfcakiDg  most  plain  the  thoughts  which  do  possess 


And  innocent  loves,  and  maiden  purity : 
A  look  whereof  might  heal  the  cniel  smart 
Of  changed  friends,  or  fortune's  wrongs  unkind ; 
Might  to  sweet  deeds  of  mercy  move  the  heart 
Of  him  who  hates  his  brethren  of  mankind. 
Turned  are  those  lights  from  me,  who  fondly  yst 
Past  joys,  vain  loves,  and  buried  hopes  regret. 


VII. 

If  from  my  lips  some  angry  accents  fell, 
PeoHsh  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'Twos  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 
And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well, 
And  ii%Titers  clear,  of  Reason ;  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be — 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  prau^e  wert  ever  inclined 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 
No  blemish.     Thou  to  me  didst  ever  shew 
Kindest  affection  ;  and  would  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay, 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 
But  ill  the  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 


VIII. 
THE   FAMILY    NAME. 

What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name> 
Namo  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire. 
Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd  on  Lincolnian  plains, 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks, 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  bis  fellow  swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  returned. 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abhorr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  nis  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  he  burn'd. 
Whate'er  the  fount  whence  thy  beginnings  cams 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name. 


IX. 

TO   JOHN    LAMB,    ESQ.,    OF   THE 
SOUTH-SEA-HOUSE. 

JoHiT,  you  were  figuring  in  the  gay  career 
Of  blooming  manhood  with  a  young  man's  joy, 
When  I  was  yet  a  little  peevish  boy— ^ 
Though  time  has  made  the  difference  disappear 
Betwixt  our  ajres,  which  then  seemed  so  great— 
And  still  by  rightful  custom  you  retain 
Much  of  the  old  authoritative  strain. 
And  keep  the  elder  brother  up  in  state. 
O  !  you  do  well  in  this.    'Tis  man's  worst  deed 
To  let  the  **  things  that  have  been"  run  to  waste, 
And  in  the  unmeaning  present  sink  the  past: 
In  whose  dim  glass  even  now  I  faintly  read 
Old  buried  forms,  and  faces  long  ago. 
Which  you,  and  I,  and  one  more,  only  know, 


u 
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X. 

O !  I  eonld  laagh  to  bear  the  midnight  wind, 
That,  ruahing  on  iti  way  with  careleas  sweep, 
Scatten  the  ocean  wares.    And  I  could  weep 
Like  to  a  child.    For  now  to  my  raised  mind 
On  wings  of  winds  comes  wild-eyed  Phantasy, 
And  her  rude  visions  give  severe  delight. 
O  winged  bark !  how  swift  along  the  night 
Passed  thy  proud  keel !  nor  shall  I  let  go  by 
Lightly  of  that  drear  hour  the  memory, 
When  wet  and  chilly  on  thy  deck  I  stood, 
Unbonnetted,  and  gazed  upon  the  flood, 
Even  till  it  seemed  a  pleasant  thing  to  die,— 
To  be  resolved  into  th*  elemental  wave. 
Or  take  my  portion  with  the  winds  that  rave. 


XL 

Wb  were  two  pretty  babes,  the  yonngeat  she, 
The  jronngeat,  and  the  loveliest  far,  I  ween, 
And  In irocBff  OS  her  name.    The  time  has  been, 
We  two  did  love  each  other's  company ; 
Time  was,  we  two  had  wept  to  have  been  apart. 
But  when  by  show  of  seeming  good  begml'd, 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  child. 
And  my  first  love  for  man*s  society. 
Defiling  with  the  world  my  virgin  heart— 
My  loved  companion  dropped  a  tear,  and  fled. 
And  hid  m  deepest  shades  her  awful  head. 
Beloved,  who  shall  tell  me  where  thou  art — 
In  what  delicious  Eden  to  be  found — 
That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  world  around  t 


BLANK   VERSE. 


COMPOSED  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

Fkom  broken  visions  of  perturbed  rest 
I  wake,  and  start,  and  fear  to  sleep  again. 
How  total  a  privation  of  all  sounds, 
Sights,  and  ^miliar  objects^  men,  bird,  beast. 
Herb,  tree,  or  flower,  and  prodigal  light  of  heaven. 
'Twere  some  relief  to  catch  the  drowsy  cry 
Of  the  mechanic  watchman,  or  the  noise 
Of  revel  reeling  home  from  midnight  cups. 
Those  are  the  moanings  of  the  dying  man. 
Who  lies  in  the  upper  chamber ;  restless  moans. 
And  interrupted  only  by  a  cough 
Consumptive,  torturing  the  wasted  lungs. 
So  in  the  bitterness  of  death  he  lies, 
And  waits  in  anguish  for  the  morning's  light. 
What  can  that  do  for  him,  or  what  restore  T 
Short  taste,  faint  sense,  aflecting  notices. 
And  little  images  of  pleasures  past. 
Of  health,  and  active  life—- health  not  yet  slain, 
Nor  the  other  grace  of  life,  a  good  name,  sold 
For  sin's  black  wages.    On  his  tedious  bed 
He  writhes,  and  turns  him  from  the  accusing  light* 
And  finds  no  comfort  in  the  sun,  but  says 
*'  When  night  comes  I  shall  get  a  little  rest.*' 
Some  few  groans  more,  death  comes,  and  there 
an  end. 


*Tis  darkness  and  conjecture  all  beyond ; 
Weak  Nature  fears,  though  Charity  must  hope, 
And  Fancy,  most  licentious  on  such  themes 
Where  decent  reverence  well  had  kept  her  mM^ 
Hath  o*er-8tock'd  hell  with  devils,  and  brooM^ 

down, 
By  her  enormous  fabhngs  and  mad  lies. 
Discredit  on  the  gospel's  serious  truths 
And  salutary  feara.    The  man  of  parts. 
Poet,  or  prose  declaimer,  on  his  couch 
Lolling,  like  one  indifierent,  fabricates 
A  heaven  of  gold,  where  he,  and  such  as  he* 
Their  heads  encompassed  with  crowns,  their  hm^B 
With  fine  wings  garlanded,  ahall  tread  the  staia 
Beneath  their  feet,  heaven's  pavement,  far  re- 
moved 
From  damned  spirits,  and  the  torturing  cries 
Of  men,  his  brethren,  fashioned  of  the  earth. 
As  he  was,  nourish'd  with  the  self-same  bread. 
Belike  his  kindred  or  companions  once — 
Through  everlasting  ages  now  divorced,     < 
In  chains  and  savage  torments  to  repent 
Short  years  of  lolly  on  earth.    Their  groans  tOK 

heard 
In  heav'n,  the  saint  nor  pity  feels,  nor  care 
For  those  thus  sentenced--pity  might  distub 
The  delicate  sense  and  most  divine  repose 
Of  spirits  angelical.    Bleased  be  God, 
The  measure  of  his  judgments  is  not  fixed 
By  man's  erroneous  standard.    He  disoems 
No  such  inordinate  diflferenoe  and  vast 
Betwixt  the  sinner  and  the  saint,  to  doom 
Such  disproportion'd  fttes.  Compared  with  hia. 
No  man  on  earth  is  holy  called :  they  best 
Stand  in  his  sight  approved,  who  at  his  feet 
Their  little  erowns  of  virtue  cast,  and  yield 
To  him  of  his  own  works  the  praise,  his  due. 


THE   GRANDAME. 

On  the  green  hill  top. 
Hard  by  the  house  of  prayer,  a  modest  rooC 
And  not  distinguish'd  from  its  neighboar-bani« 
Save  by  a  slender-tspering  length  of  spire,  * 

The  Grandame  sleeps.    A  plain  stone  barely  tellt  - 
The  name  and  date  to  the  chance  passenger. 
For  lowly  bom  was  she,  and  long  had  eat. 
Well-earned,  the  bread  of  service : — her's  waf  - 

else 
A  mounting  spirit,  one  that  entertained 
Scorn  of  base  action,  deed  dishonourable. 
Or  aught  unseemly.    I  remember  well 
Her  reverend  image :  I  remember,  too. 
With  what  a  xeal  she  served  her  master's  house ; 
And  how  the  prattling  tongue  of  garrulous  age 
Delighted  to  recount  the  oft-told  tale 
Or  anecdote  domestic.    Wise  she  was. 
And  wondrous  skilled  in  genealogies. 
And  could  in  apt  and  voluble  terms  discourse 
Of  births,  of  titles,  and  alliances ; 
Of  marriages,  and  intermarriages ; 
Relationship  remote,  or  near  of  kin ; 
Of  friends  offended,  fiunily  disgraced — 
Maiden  high-bom,  but  wayward,  disobeyinf 
PaJental  atrict  injunction,  and  regardless 
Of  unmixed  blood,  and  ancestry  remote, 


BLANK  VERSE^MISCELLANEOUS. 


^toopiog  to  wed  with  one  of  low  degree. 
B«t  these  are  not  thy  preiaes ;  and  I  wrong 
Thy  honour*d  memory,  recording  chiefly 
WngB  light  or  trimL    Better  'twere  to  tell, 
Hbv  with  a  nobler  xeai,  and  wanner  lore. 
She  terved  her  keopeniy  MatUr,    I  have  leen 
That  reverend  form  bent  down  with  age  and  pain, 
And  rankling  malady.    Tec  not  lor  this 
Ceased  ahe  to  praise  her  Maker,  or  withdrew 
Her  mist  in  lum,  her  ftith,  and  homble  hope- 
So  meekly  had  ahe  learned  to  bear  her  cross— 
For  she  had  atudied  patience  in  the  school 
Of  Christ,  much  comfort  she  had  thence  derived, 
Aad  waa  a  fit^lower  of  the  Naxabbke. 


CHILDHOOD. 


b  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 

Upon  the  days  gone  by ;  to  act  in  thought 

Pist  seasons  o'er,  and  be  again  a  child ; 

To  ait  in  (ancy  on  the  turf-clad  slope, 

Down  which  the  child  would  roll;  to  pluck  gay 

flowers, 
Make  posies  in  the  son,  which  the  child's  hand 
(Childhood  offended  aoon,  soon  reconciled,) 
Woald  throw  away,  and  straight  take  up  again, 
ThuL  fling  them  to  the  winds,  and  o'er  the  lawn 
fioond  with  ao  playfiil  and  so  light  a  foot. 
That  the  press*  d  daisy  scarce  declined  her  head. 


FANCY    EMPLOYED   ON   DIVINE 
SUBJECTS. 

Tsx  truant  Fancy  was  a  wanderer  ever, 
A  kme  enthoaiast  maid.    She  loves  to  walk 
lo  the  briglif  visions  of  empyreal  light, 
Br  the  green  pastures,  and  the  fragrant  meads, 
Where  the  perpetual  flowers  of  Eklen  blow ; 
By  crystsi  streams,  and  by  the  living  waters. 
Along  whose  margin  grows  the  wondrous  tree 
Whose  leaves  shall  heal  the  nations ;  underneath 
Whose  holy  shade  a  refuge  shall  be  found 
From  pain  and  want,  and  all  the  ills  that  wait 
Ob  mortal  life,  from  sin  and  death  for  ever. 


THE   SABBATH   BELLS. 

Tr  cheerful  Sabbath  bells,  wherever  heard. 

Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 

Of  one,  who  from  the  &r-ofr  hills  proclaima 

Tidings  of  good  to  Zion :  chiefly  when 

Their  piercing  tones  fidl  tudden  on  the  ear 

Of  the  contemplant,  soUtary  man, 

^"hom  thoughts  abtmae  or  high  have  chanced  to 

lure 
Forth  frtmi  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  oft, 
Aad  oft  sgain,  hard  raaner,  which  eludes 
And  bafiles  his  pursuit — thought-sick  and  tired 
^■f  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 
No  due  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Ualf  wiahea  for  ioeiety  again. 
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Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bells  salute 
Sudden  !  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music ;  his  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  social  life. 
And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ON  AN   INFANT  DYING  AS  SOON 

AS  BORN. 

I  SAW  where  in  the  shroud  did  lurk 

A  curious  frame  of  Nature's  work. 

A  flow' ret  crushed  in  the  bud, 

A  nameless  piece  of  Babyhood, 

Was  in  her  cradle-coffin  lying ; 

£b[tinct,  with  scarce  the  sense  of  dying : 

So  soon  to  exchange  the  imprisoning  womb 

For  darker  closets  of  the  tomb ! 

She  did  but  ope  an  eye,  and  put 

A  clear  beam  forth,  then  straight  up  shut 

For  the  long  dark  :  ne'er  more  to  see 

Through  glasses  of  mortality. 

Riddle  of  destiny,  who  can  show 

What  thy  short  visit  meant,  or  know 

What  thy  errand  here  below  f 

Shall  we  say,  that  Nature  blind 

Check'dher  hand,  and  changed  her  mind, 

Just  when  she  had  exactly  wrought 

A  finish'd  pattern  without  fault  f 

Could  she  flog,  or  could  she  tire, 

Or  lack'd  she  the  Promethean  fire 

(With  her  nine  moons'  long  workings  sicken*d) 

That  should  thy  little  limbs  have  quicken'dT 

Limbs  so  firm,  they  scem'd  to  assure 

Life  of  health,  and  days  mature : 

Woman's  self  in  miniature  ! 

Limbs  so  fair,  they  might  supply 

(Themselves  now  but  cold  imagery) 

The  sculptor  to  make  Beauty  by. 

Or  did  the  stern-eyed  Fate  descry, 

That  babe,  or  mother,  one  must  die ; 

So  in  mercy  left  the  stock, 

And  cut  the  branch ;  to  save  the  shock 

Of  young  year^widow'd ;  and  the  pain, 

When  Single  State  comes  back  again 

To  the  lone  man  who,  'reft  of  wife, 

Thenceforward  drags  a  maimed  life? 

The  economy  of  Heaven  is  cjark ; 

And  wisest  clerks  have  miss'd  the  mark, 

Why  Human  Buds,  like  this,  should  fall, 

More  brief  than  fly  ephemeral, 

That  has  his  day ;  while  shrivel'd  crones 

Stiffen  with  age  to  stocks  and  stones ; 

And  crabbed  use  the  conscience  sears 

In  sinners  of  an  hundred  years. 

Mother's  prattle,  mother's  kiss, 

Baby  fond,  thou  ne'er  wilt  miss. 

Rites,  which  custom  does  impose, 

Silver  bells  and  baby  clothes  ; 

Coral  redder  than  those  lips. 

Which  pale  death  did  late  eclipse  ; 

Music  framed  for  infants'  glee, 

Whistle  never  tuned  for  thee ; 
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Though  thou  want'st  not,  thou  shall  have  them, 

Loving  hearts  were  they  which  gave  them. 

Let  not  one  be  missing ;  nurse, 

See  them  laid  upon  the  hearse 

Of  infiuit  slain  by  doom  perverse. 

Why  should  kings  and  nobles  have 

Pictured  trophies  to  their  grave ; 

And  we,  churls,  to  thee  deny 

Thy  pretty  toys  with  thee  to  lie, 

A  more  harmless  vanity  T 


TO   J.   S.    KNOWLES,   ESQ. 

ON   HIS    TRAGEDY   OF    VIROIVIUS* 

TwgLVB  years  ago  I  knew  thee,  Knowles,  and  then 
Esteemed  you  a  perfect  specimen 
Of  those  fine  spirits  warm-soul'd  Ireland  sends. 
To  teach  us  colder  English  how  a  friend*s 
Quick  pulse  should  beat.    I  knew  you  brave,  and 

plain, 
Strong-sensed,  rough-witted,  above  fear  or  gain; 
But  nothing  further  had  ihe  gift  to  espy. 
Sudden  you  re-appear.     With  wonder  I 
Hear  my  old  friend  (tum'd  Shakspeare)  read  a 

scene 
Only  to  hit  inferior  in  the  clean 
Passes  of  pathos:  with  such  fence-like  art — 
Ere  we  can  see  the  steel,  'tis  in  our  heart. 
Almost  without  the  aid  language  affords, 
Your  piece  seems  wrought.    That  hufiing  me- 
dium, tDordt, 
(Which  in  the  modern  Tamburlaines  quite  sway 
Our  shamed  souls  from  their  bias)  in  your  play 
We  scarce  attend  to.    Hastier  passion  draws 
Our  tears  on  credit :  and  we  find  the  cause 
Some  two  hours  after,  spelling  o'er  again 
Those  strange  few  words  at  ease,  that  wrought 

the  pain. 
Proceed,  old  friend ;  and,  as  the  year  returns. 
Still  snatch  some  new  old  story  fVom  the  urns 
Of  long-dead  virtue.    We,  that  knew  before 
Your  worth,  may  admire,  we  cannot  love  you 
more. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  **EVERY. 
DAY  BOOK." 

I  LIKE  you,  and  your  book,  ingenuous  Hone ! 

In  whose  capacious  all-embracing  leaves 
The  very  marrow  of  tradition's  shown ; 

And  all  that  history — much  that  fiction — weaves. 

By  every  sort  of  taste  your  work  is  graced. 

Vast  stores  of  modern  anecdote  we  find, 
With  good  old  story  quaintly  interlaced — 

The  theme  as  various  as  the  reader's  mind. 

Rome's  lie-fraught  legends  you  so  truly  paint — 
Yet  kindly,— that  the  half-turn'd  Catholic 

Scarcely  forbears  to  smile  at  his  own  saint. 
And  cannot  curse  the  candid  heretic. 


Rags,  relics,  witches,  ghosts,  fiends,  crowd  your 
page; 
Our  fiithers'  mummeries  we  well-pleased  be- 
hold, '^ 
And,  proudly  conscious  of  a  purer  age,  ^ 
Forgive  some  fopperies  in  the  times  of  old. 

Verse-honouring  Phoebus,  Father  of  bright  Hoys,  : 

Must  needs  bestow  on  you  both  good  and  many,  - 

Who,  building  trophies  of  his  Children's  praise. 

Run  their  rich  Zodiac  through,  not  missing  any.  i 

Dan  Phcebus  loves  your  book — trust  me,  firiend  , 

Hone —  .  , 

The  title  only  errs,  he  bids  me  say :  , 

For  while  such  art,  wit,  reading,  there  are  shown,  ^ 

He  swears,  'tis  not  a  work  of  every  day. 


[In  a  leaf  of  a  quarto  edition  of  the  *  Lives  of  Um  " 
Saints,  written  in  Spanish  by  the  learned  and  revs-  ^ 
rend  father,  Alfonso  Villegai,  Divine,  of  the  Ordsr 
of  St.  Dominick,  set  forth  in  English  by  Joha 
Heigham,  Anno  1630,*  bought  at  a  Catholie  book-shop 
in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  I  found,  care- 
Ailly  inserted,  a  painted  flower,  seemingly  coeval 
with  the  book  itself;  and  did  not,  for  some  time,dii> 
eover  that  It  opened  in  the  middle,  and  was  the  cover 
to  a  very  humble  draught  of  a  St.  Anne,  with  the 
Virgin  and  Child;  doubtless  the  performance  of 
some  poor,  but  pious  Catholic,  whose  meditations  it 
assisted.] 

O  LIFT  with  reverent  hand  that  tarnish' d  flower, 
That  'shrines  beneath  her  modest  canopy 
Memorials  dear  to  Romish  piety ; 
Dim  specks,  rude  shapes,  of  Saints !  in  fervent 

hour 
The  work  perchance  of  some  meek  devotee, 
Who,  poor  in  worldly  treasures  to  set  forth 
The  sanctities  she  worshipped  to  their  worth. 
In  this  imperfect  tracery  might  see     • 
Hints,  that  all  Heaven  did  to  her  sense  reveal. 
Cheap  gifts  best  fit  poor  givers.    We  are  told 
Of  the  lone  mite,  the  cup  of  water  cold. 
That  in  their  way  approved  the  ofierer's  xeal. 
True  love  shows  costliest,  where  the  means  are 

scant; 
And,  in  her  reckoning,  they  abound,  who  want. 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM  THE  LATIIC  OF  VIXCENT  BOURNE. 


ON  A  SEPULCHRAL  STATUE  OF 
AN   INFANT  CiLEEPING. 

Beautiful  In&nt,  wLio  dost  keep 

Thy  posture  here,  and  sleep'st  a  marble  sleep, 

May  the  repose  unbroken  be. 

Which  the  fine  Artist's  hand  hath  lent  to  thee. 

While  thou  enjoy'st  along  with  it 

That  which  no  art,  or  craft,  could  ever  hit, 

Or  counterfeit  to  mortal  sense, 

The  heaven-infiised  sleep  of  Innocence ! 


TRANSLATIONS. 
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ON  A   DEAF  AND   DUMB  ARTIST.* 


«[ 


AxD  hath  ihy  blameless  life  become 

prey  to  the  devouring  tomb  f 
[\  more  mute  silence  hast  thou  known, 
A  dealbesB  deeper  than  thine  own, 
While  Time  was  T  and  no  friendly  Muse, 
That  marked  thy  life,  and  knows  thy  dues, 
Repair  with  quickening  verse  the  breach, 
And  write  thee  into  Ught  and  speech  T 
The  Power,  that  made  the  Tongue,  restrain'd 
Thy  hgm  from  lies,  and  speeches  ieign'd ; 
Who  made  the  Hearing,  without  wrong 
Did  leaeiie  thine  from  Siren's  song. 
He  let  thee  Met  the  ways  of  men, 
Which  thoa  with  pendl,  not  with  pen, 
CsreAiI  Beholder,  down  didst  note. 
And  all  their  motley  actions  quote, 
Thyself  unatain*d  the  while.    From  look 
Or  gesture  reading,  more  than  hook. 


•  Be^Jamla  Ferrers— Died  A.  D.  173S. 


In  lettered  pride  thou  took*et  no  part. 
Contented  with  the  Silent  Art, 
Thyself  as  silent.     Mij^ht  I  be 
Ah  speechless,  deaf,  and  good,  as  He  ! 


THE    HOUSE-KEEPER. 

The  frugal  snail,  with  fore-cast  of  repose. 
Carries  his  house  wi'.h  him,  where'er  he  goes; 
Peeps  out — and  if  there  comes  a  shower  of  rain, 
Iletreats  to  his  small  domicile  amain. 
Touch  but  a  tip  of  him,  a  horn — 'tis  well — 
He  curls  up  in  his  sanctuary  shell. 
He's  his  own  landlord,  his  own  tenant;  stay 
LfOng  as  he  will,  he  dreads  no  Quarter  Day. 
Himself  he  boards  and  lodges ;  both  invites. 
And  feasts,  himself;  sleeps  with  himself  o'  nighta. 
He  spares  the  upholsterer  trouble  to  procure 
Chatties;  himself  is  bis  own  furniture. 
And  his  sole  riches.    Wheresoever  he  roam— 
Knock  when  you  will — he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 


I 
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JAMES  HOGG. 


# 


♦ 


James  Hooq  was  born  on  the  25th  of  JanuAry, 
1772,  in  a  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Ettrick,  in 
the  shire  of  Selkirk.  He  was  descended  from  a 
race  of  shepherds  who  had  inhabited,  for  centu- 
ries, the  sequested  district  in  which  was  the  Poet's 
birth>place :  humble  as  was  the  calling  of  his  &• 
ther,  it  was  not  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune. 
When  James  was  scarcely  more  than  a  child,  he 
was  compelled  to  labour  for  his  own  living;  and 
engaged  himself  to  herd  cows,  with  a  neighbour- 
ing  farmer.  The  good  seed  had,  however,  been 
sown;  sound  and  upright  principles  had  taken 
root  in  his  mind,  and  his  fancy  had  been  nursed, 
unconsciously,  by  his  mother,  whose  memory 
was  stored  with  old  Border  ballads.  His  elder 
brother  states  that  James  was  what  is  called  in  the 
language  of  his  native  valley,  a  soft,  "  actionless" 
boy ;  and  that  in  early  life  he  gave  no  token  of  the 
genius  which  afterwards  astonished  and  delighted 
his  countrymen.  The  scenery  amid  which  he 
lived  and  rambled,  the  utter  seclusion  in  which 
the  shepherds  of  Ettrick  dwelt,  and  his  lonely,  yet 
happy  occupation  among  his  native  glens  and 
mountains,  gathered  the  intellectual  wealth  which 
the  simple  shepherd  was  destined  to  scatter  among 
mankind:  the  *'  action  less*'  boy  soon  gave  proof 
that  he  was  also  contemplative ;  he  spoke  songs 
long  before  he  could  write  them.  For  many 
years,  until  indeed  he  had  grown  to  manhood,  his 
fame  was  limited  to  his  own  neighbourhood,  at 
length,  chance  conducted  him  to  Edinburgh;  a 
small  printed  volume  was  the  result ;  it  was  soon 
followed  by  "The  Mountain  Bard:"  and  the 
world  began  to  speak  of  the  Shepherd  of  Ettrick. 
Still  he  continued  to  "  tend  his  flock ;"  and  it  was 
not  until  his  reputation  had  very  widely  spread, 
that  he  commenced  farming  on  his  own  account. 
In  1821,  he  took  the  farm  of  Mount  Benger ;  it 
was  a  disastrous  attempt  to  better  his  fortunes, 
and  it  exhausted  the  money  his  literary  labours 
had  collected.  From  the  period  of  his  first  ap- 
pearance  before  the  public,  he  passed  scarcely  a 
year  without  furnishing  something  for  the  press. 
"The  Mountain  Bard"  was  followed  by  the 
••  Queen's  Wake ;"— "  The  Witch  of  Fife,"  and 
"  Queen  H]mde,"  established  his  fame  as  a  Poet ; 
and  "  The  Border  Tales,"  and  other  publications 
gave  him  a  prominent  station  as  a  writer  of  prose. 
Fortunate  in  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Scott 
and  Wilson,  happy  in  his  home,  and  admired  by 
the  world,  with  a  disposition  naturally  cheerful, 


he  had  but  one  drawback  from  the  happioesi  of 
life:  his  pecuniary  circumstances  were  by  no 
means  prosperous  towards  the  close  of  it ;  and 
left  a  widow  and  five  children  in  poverty.  He 
died  on  the  21st  of  November,  1835. 

Hogg  visited  London  in  1633 ;— although  ac- 
customed to  the  comparatively  rude  society  of 
mountaineers,  he  was  perfectly  easy  and  self-pos- 
sessed— because  natural — in  the  polished  dicles 
into  which  he  was  eagerly  welcomed.  His  glow- 
ing and  kindly  countenance,  his  cheerful  smile, 
his  rousing  and  hearty  laugh,  the  originality  of 
his  remarks,  his  gentle  satire,  his  continual  flow 
of  wit,  the  rough  but  becoming  manner  in  which 
he  sang  his  own  ballads,  gained  for  him,  person- 
ally, the  "  golden  opinions"  which  had  previously 
been  accorded  to  his  genius.  He  was  somewhat 
above  the  middle  height, — of  a  muscular  frame ; 
he  had  a  sharp,  clear,  grey  eye,  an  expansive 
forehead,  and  sandy  hair ;  and  the  soundness  of 
his  constitution  was  evident  from  the  fresh  and 
ruddy  colour  of  his  cheeks.  He  was  kind  and 
liberal  to  a  degree ;  and,  although  he  manifested, 
occasionally,  the  irritability  of  his  "  class,"  all  hb 
friends  loved  him. 

If  we  are  to  class  James  Hogg  among  unedu- 
cated Poets,  he  must  undoubtedly  rank  at  the 
head  of  them.  But  as  he  had  lived  thirty  years 
before  he  made  the  world  acquainted  with  his 
powers,  we  can  scarcely  consider  his  productions 
as  the  mere  offspring  of  his  mind,  unformed  by 
knowledge  and  unaided  by  experience.  He  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  fine  original  genius ;  and 
he  confined  himself  to  those  topics  with  which  his 
early  habits  and  associations  rendered  him  fa- 
miliar. His  happiest  and  most  popular  poems  are 
those  which  dwell  most  on  the  scenes  and  legends 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  of  his  native  land.  There 
is,  perhaps,  a  national  tone  and  feeling  in  his  writ- 
ings, in  which  we  Southrons  do  not  wholly  sym- 
pathize ;  but  in  his  own  country  we  must  consider 
him  to  be  rather  under  than  over-rated.  Bom  in 
the  very  humblest  condition  of  life,  reared  under 
circumstances  most  adverse  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  mind,  he  obtained  a  popularity 
second  only  to  that  of  Bums ; — he  has  written  his 
name  on  enduring  tablets  in  the  literary  annals  of 
Great  Britain,  and  it  will  go  down  to  posterity 
with  that  of  the  most  eminent  of  his  many  emi- 
nent countrymen.  Such  is  the  triumph  which 
genius,  even  unaided,  can  achieve. 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  WIDOW. 

Ttae->GiU«r»f. 

Ax*  art  thoa  fled,  my  bonny  boy, 

An*  left  me  here  akne ! 
Wha  now  will  lore,  or  care  for  me, 

When  thou  art  dead  an'  gane  f  * 

Tkf  teher  fell  in  (ireedom'a  canae, 

With  gallant  Moor,  in  Spain : 
Now  thoa  art  gane,  my  bonny  boy, 

An'  left  me  here  alane. 

1  hop*d,  when  thou  wert  grown  a  man. 

To  tiaee  hia  looks  in  thine ; 
An'  aaw,  wi'  joy,  thy  gparkling  eye 

Wi*  khidling  vigonr  ahine. 
I  thooght  when  I  waa  feilM,  I  might 

Wi*  yon  an'  yonra  remain; 
Bet  thou  art  AckI,  my  bonny  boy. 

An'  left  me  he«e  alane. 

Now  doa'd  an*  set  that  sparkling  eye ! 

Thy  breast  is  canld  as  clay ! 
An*  a'  my  hope,  an'  a*  my  joy,  ' 

Wr  thise  are  reft  away. 
An'  fun  wad  I  that  comely  clay 

Bflanimifci  acain! 
Bat  thoa  art  fled,  my  bonny  boy. 

An*  left  me  here  alane. 

Tha  flower  now  fttding  on  the  lea, 

Shall  fivsher  rise  to  view ; 
llie  leaf,  just  fallen  from  the  tree. 

The  year  will  soon  renew : 
Bat  hu4  may  I  weep  o'er  thy  graTe, 

Era  yon  roYive  again ! 
For  thou  art  fled,  my  bonny  boy ! 

An'  left  me  here  alane. 


THE  FLOWER. 


O  SOTTLT  blow,  thou  biting  blast, 

0*er  Yarrow's  lonely  dale ; 
And  spare  yon  boimy,  tender  bud, 

Expoeed  to  eTery  gale ; 
Long  has  she  hung  her  drooping  head. 

Despairing  to  survive, 
Bat  transient  sun-beams,  through  the  cloud, 

Still  kept  my  flower  alive. 

One  sweetly  scented  summer  eve 

To  yonder  bower  I  stray'd ; 
While  fittle  birds  from  every  bough 

Their  music  wild  convey'd ; 
The  san-beam  lean'd  across  the  shower, 

The  rainbow  girt  the  sky ; 
*Twas  then  I  saw  this  lovely  flower, 

And  wonder  fill'd  mine  eye. 

Her  border  was  the  purple  tint 

Stole  from  the  rising  sun ; 
The  whitish  feather,  from  the  swan, 

Upon  her  braaat  was  dun : 


Her  placid  smile  was  love  and  grace 

Must  ev'ry  bosom  win ; 
The  dew-drops  glist'ning  on  her  &ce, 

Show'd  all  was  pure  within. 

But  frost,  on  cold  misfortune's  wing, 

Hath  crush'd  her  into  clay ; 
And  ruthless  fate  hath  rudely  torn 

Each  kindred  branch  away  : 
That  wounded  bark  will  never  close. 

But  bleeding  still  remain ! 
How  can  ye  blow,  relentless  winds. 

And  nip  my  flower  again  f 


LORD  EGLINTON'S  AULD  MAN. 

Thi  auld  gudeman  cam  heme  at  night, 
Sair  wearied  wi'  the  way ;         ' 

His  looks  were  like  an  evening  bright. 
His  hair  was  siller  gray. 

He  spake  o'  days,  lang  past  an*  gane, 

When  life  beat  high  in  every  vein ; 

When  he  was  foremost  on  the  plain 
On  every  blythsome  day. 

'*  Then  blythly  blush'd  the  momm'  dawn. 

An'  gay  the  gloamin'  fell ; 
For  sweet  content  led  aye  the  van. 

An*  Booth'd  the  passions  well ; 
Till  wounded  by  a  gilded  dart, 
When  Jeanie's  een  subdued  my  heart, 
I  cheriBh*d  ay  the  pleasing  smart,— 

Mair  sweet  than  I  can  telL 

We  had  our  griefe,  we  had  our  joys. 

In  life's  uneasy  way ; 
We  nourish*d  virtuous  girls  an*  boys. 

That  now  are  far  away : 
An'  she,  my  best,  my  dearest  part. 
The  sharer  o'  each  joy  an'  smart, 
Each  wish  and  weakness  o'  my  heart, 

Lies  mottlderin'  in  the  clay. 

The  life  o'  man's  a  winter  day ; 

Look  back,  'tis  gone  as  soon: 
But  yet  his  pleasures  have  the  way, 

An'  fly  before  'tis  noon. 
But  conscious  virtue  still  maintains 
The  honest  heart  through  toils  an'  pains, 
An'  hope  o'  better  days  remains, 

An'  hands  the  heart  aboon.*' 


BONNY  MARY. 


Wrers  Scaur  rins  wimpling  'mang  the  rocks. 

And  wheels  and  boils  in  mony  a  linn, 
A  brisk  young  shepherd  fed  his  flocks, 

Unus'd  to  guile,  to  strife,  or  din ; 
But  love  its  silken  net  had  thrown 

Around  his  breast  so  brisk  and  airy ; 
And  hb  blue  eyes  wi'  moisture  shone 

As  thus  he  simg  of  Bonny  Mary. 

When  o'er  the  Lowther*s  haughty  head 
The  morning  breaks  in  streaks  sae  bomny 

I  climb  the  mountain's  lonely  skle, 
For  quiet  rest  I  get  na  ony. 


JAMES  HOGG. 


How  sweet  the  brow  on  yon  hill  cheek ! 

Where  mony  a  weiyy  hour  I  tarry ; 
For  there  I  see  the  twisted  reek 

Rise  free  the  cot  where  dwells  my  Mary. 

Oft  has  the  lark  sung  o*er  my  head. 

And  shook  the  dew-drape  free  her  wkig : 
Oft  hae  my  flocks  forgot  to  feed. 

And  round  their  shepherd  form'd  a  ring ; 
Their  looks  condole  the  lee-Iang  day. 

While  mine  are  fix'd  and  canna  rary ; 
Oft  hae  they  listened  to  my  lay 

Of  faith  and  love  to  Bonny  Mary. 

When  Phcsbus  mounts  frae  Crawford-muir, 

His  gowden  locks  a*  streaming  gaily ; 
When  mom  has  breath*d  its  fragrance  pure. 

And  life  and  joy  rings  through  the  valley ; 
I  drive  my  flocks  to  yonder  brook, 

The  feeble  in  my  arms  I  carry ; 
Then  every  lammie's  harmless  look 

Bringy  to  my  mind  my  Bonny  Mary. 

When  gloaniin*  o'er  the  welkin  steals, 

And  haps  the  hills  in  sober  gray ; 
And  bitterns,  in  their  airy  wheels. 

Amuse  the  wanderer  on  his  way : 
Regardless  of  the  wind  and  rsin, 

With  cautious  step  and  prospect  wary, 
I  often  trace  the  lonely  glen 

To  get  a  sight  of  Bonny  Mary. 

When  midnight  draws  her  curtain  deep. 

And  lays  the  breexe  among  the  bashes, 
And  Scaur,  Md*  mony  a  winding  sweep, 

O'er  rocks  of  reddle  raves  and  rushes ; 
Though  sunk  in  short  and  restless  sleep, 

My  fancy  wings  her  flight  so  airy 
To  where  sweet  guardian  spirits  keep 

Their  watch  around  the  couch  of  Mary. 

The  exile  may  forget  his  home. 

Where  blooming  youth  to  manhood  grew; 
The  bee  forget  the  honey-comb, 

Nor  with  the  spring  his  toil  renew ; 
The  sun  may  lose  his  light  and  heat ; 

The  planets  in  their  rounds  miscarry ; 
But  my  fond  heart  shall  cease  to  beat 

When  I  forget  my  Bonny  Mary. 


MY  BLYTHE  AN'  BONNY  LASSIE. 

Tone— JVc»/  0^*i  ntnwM  to  Wkukt^. 

How  sair  my  heart  nae  man  shall  ken 
When  I  took  leave  o'  yonder  glen, 
Her  fidthfiil  dames,  her  honest  men, 

Her  streams  sae  pure  an'  glassy,  O ; 
Her  woods  that  skirt  the  verdant  vale. 
Her  balmy  breese  sae  brisk  an'  hale. 
Her  flower  of  every  flower  the  wale, 

My  blythe  an'  bonny  lassie,  O  ! 

The  night  was  short,  the  day  .was  kmg. 
An'  ay  we  sat  the  birks  among, 
*Til  o'er  my  head  the  blackbinl  sang 

(?ae  port  wi*  that  dear  lassie,  O. 
When  on  Lamgaro's  top  sae  green 
The  rising  sun-beam  red  wit  aeeiit 


Wi'  aching  heart  I  left  my  Jean, 
My  blythe  an'  bonny  lassie,  O. 

Her  form  is  gracefii'  as  the  pine ; 
Her  smile  the  sunshine  after  rain ; 
Her  nature  cheerfu',  frank  an'  kind, 

An'  neither  proud  nor  saucy,  O. 
The  ripest  cherry  en  the  tree 
Was  ne'er  sae  pure  or  meek  to  see, 
Nor  half  sae  sweet  its  juice  to  me. 

As  a  kiss  o'  my  dear  lassie,  O. 


Whate'er  I  do,  whate'er  I  be. 
Yon  glen  shall  ay  be  dear  to  me ; 
Her  banks  and  howms  sae  Our  to  see ; 

Her  braes  sae  green  an'  grassy,  0 : 
For  there  my  hopes  are  centred  a' ; 
An'  there  my  heart  was  stol'n  awa* ; 
An'  there  my  Jeanie  first  I  saw, 

My  blythe  an'  bonny  lassie,  O. 


THE  BRAES  OF  BUSHBY. 

Ab  glentin'  cheerfu'  simmer  morn. 
As  I  cam  o'er  the  riggs  o'  Lorn, 
I  heard  a  lassie  all  forlorn 

Lamkntin'  for  her  Johnny,  O. 
Her  wild  notes  pour'd  the  air  alang ; 
The  Highland  rocks  an'  woodlandis  rang 
An'  ay  the  o'erword  o'  her  sang 

Was  Bushby  braes  are  bonny,  O. 

On  Bushby  braes  where  blossoms  blow, 
Where  blooms  the  brier  an'  sulky  sloe. 
There  first  I  met  my  only  joe, 

My  dear,  my  faithfu'  Johnny,  O ; 
The  grove  was  dark,  sae  dark  an'  sw«et 
Where  first  my  lad  an*  I  did  meet ; 
The  roses  blush' d  around  our  feet : 

Then  Bushby  braes  were  bonny,  O. 

Departed  joys,  how  soft !  how  dear ! 
That  frae  my  e'e  still  wrings  the  tear ! 
Yet  still  the  hope  my  heart  shall  cheer 

Again  to  meet  my  Johnny,  O. 
The  primrose  saw,  an'  blue  hare-bell, 
But  nane  o'  them  our  love  can  tell. 
The  thrilling  joy  I  felt  too  well, 

When  Bushby  braes  were  bonny,  0. 

My  lad  is  in  the  Baltic  gane 

To  fight  the  proud  an'  doubtfu'  Dane. 

For  our  success  my  heart  is  fain ; 

But  'tis  maistly  for  my  Johnny,  O. 
Then,  Cupid,  smooth  the  German 
An'  bear  him  back  to  Lorn  an'  me  ! 
An*  a'  my  life  I'll  singwi'  glee. 

The  Bushby  braes  are  bonny,  0. 


THE  HAY-MAKERS. 

Tune— CoiK<v  tkrmfh  tk*  Rf. 

*'  Mt  lassie,  how  I'm  charm'd  wi*  you 

'Tis  i|pedless  now  to  tell ; 
But  a'  the  flowers  the  meadow  through, 

Ye're  sweetaat  ay  yoanel' ; 
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I  canna  sleep  a  wink  by  night, 
Nor  flunk  a  thought  by  day ; 

Your  image  smiles  afore  my  sight 
Whatever  I  do  or  say." 

"  Fye,  Jamie !  dinna  act  the  part 

Te'U  eTer  blush  to  own ; 
Or  try  to  wile  my  yonthfu'  heart 

Free  reason's  sober  throne ; 
Sic  viaions  I  can  ne'er  approve, 

Nor  ony  wakin*  dream ; 
Than  trust  sic  fiery « furious  love, 

rd  rather  hae  esteem." 

"  My  bonny  lassie,  come  away, 

I  canna  bide  your  frown ; 
Wl'  ilka  flower,  sae  fresh  an'  gay, 

rU  deck  your  bosom  round : 
ril  pu'  the  gowan  off  the  glen ; 

The  my  off  the  lee ; 
The  rose  an'  hawthorn  bud  I'll  twine 

To  make  a  bob  for  thee." 

**  Aye,  Jamie,  ye  wad  steal  my  heart. 

An'  a*  my  peace  frae  me ; 
An'  fix  my  feet  within  the  net. 

Ere  I  my  error  see. 
I  trow  ye'U  wale  the  flowery  race 

My  bosom  to  adorn ; 
An'  ye  confess  ye're  gaun  to  place 

Within  my  breast  a  thorn." 

"  How  can  my  lassie  be  sae  tart, 

An*  vex  me  a'  the  day  T 
Te  ken  I  lo'e  wi'  a'  my  bean, 

What  wad  ye  hae  m/say  f 
Qk  anxious  wish  an'  little  care 

m  ia  thy  breast  confide, 
An'  a'  your  joys  an*  sorrows  share. 

If  ye*n  beeome  my  bride." 

"  Then  tak  my  hand,  ye  hae  my  heart ; 

There's  nane  I  like  sae  weel ; 
An*  Heaven  grant  I  act  my  part 

To  ane  sae  true  an'  leal. 
This  bonny  day  amang  the  hay, 

ril  mind  till  death  us  twine ; 
An'  often  bless  the  happy  day 

That  made  ray  laddie  mine." 


BAULDY   ERASER. 

My  name  is  Bauldy  Fraser,  man; 
Vm  pnir,  an'  auld,  an'  pale,  an'  wan, 
I  brak  my  shin,  an'  tint  a  han' 

Upon  Culloden  lee,  man. 
Our  Highlsn'  clans  war  bauld  an'  stout, 
An'  thought  to  turn  their  &es  about. 
But  gat  thai  day  a  desperate  rout, 

An*  owre  the  hills  did  flee,  man. 

&c  hurly-burly  ne'er  was  seen, 
Wi'  cufb,  an'  bufis,  an*  blindit  sen. 
While  Highlan'  swords,  o*  metal  keen. 
War  gleamio'  grand  to  wd9,  man. 


The  cannons  rowtit  in  our  face. 
An'  brak  our  banes  an'  raive  our  claes ; 
'Twas  then  we  saw  our  ticklish  case 
Atween  the  deil  an'  sea,  man. 

Sure  Charlie  an'  the  brave  Lochyell 
Had  been  that  time  beside  their  sel', 
To  plant  us  in  the  open  fell. 

In  the  artillery's  e'e.  man ; 
For  had  we  met  wi'  Cumberland, 
By  Athol  braes,  or  yonder  strand. 
The  blude  o'  a'  the  savage  band 

Had  dy'd  the  German  sea,  man. 

But  down  we  drappit  dadd  for  dadd ; 
I  thought  it  sude  hae  put  me  mad, 
To  see  sae  mony  a  Highlan'  lad 

Lie  bluthrin'  on  the  brae,  man. 
I  thought  we  ance  had  won  the  fray ; 
We  smasht  ae  wing  till  it  gae  way  ; 
But  the  other  side  had  lost  the  day. 

An'  skelpit  fast  awa,  man. 

When  Charlie  wi'  Macpherson  met. 
Like  Hay,  he  thought  him  back  to  get ; 
"  We'll  turn,**  quo*  he,  *'an*  try  them  yet; 

We'll  conquer  or  we'll  dee,  man." 
But  Donald  jumpit  owre  the  bum. 
An'  sware  an  aith  she  wadna  turn. 
Or  sure  she  wad  hae  cause  to  mourn ; 

Then  &8t  away  did  flee,  man. 

O  !  had  you  seen  that  hunt  o'  death ! 
We  ran  until  we  tint  our  breath. 
Ay  looking  back  for  fear  o'  skaith 

Wi'  hopeless  shinin*  e'e,  man. 
But  Britain  ever  may  deplore 
That  day  upon  Drumossie  moor, 
Whar  thousands  ta'en  war  drench'd  in  gor^ 

Or  hang'd  outow'r  a  tree,  man. 

*■ 
O  Cumberland!  what  mean'd  ye  then 
To  ravage  ilka  Highlan*  glen  f 
Our  crime  was  truth  an'  love  to  ane ; 

We  had  nae  spite  at  thee,  man. 
An'  you  or  yours  may  yet  be  glad 
To  trust  the  honest  Highlan'  lad ; 
The  bonnet  blue  an'  belted  plaid 

Will  stand  the  last  o'  three,  man. 


SCOTIA'S    GLENS. 

Tune— J>rd  BaXLandi'M'*  Dtiifht.    New  set. 

'MoifG  Scotia's  glens  an'  mountains  blue. 
Where  Gallia's  lilies  never  grew. 
Where  Roman  eagles  never  flew. 

Nor  Danish  lions  rallied ; 
Where  skulks  the  roe  in  anxious  fear, 
Where  roves  the  stately,  nimble  deer. 
There  live  the  lads  to  freedom  dear. 

By  foreigh  yoke  ne'er  galled. 

There  woods  grow  ^nld  on  evnry  hill ; 
There  freemen  wander  at  their  will ; 
Svre  Scotland  will  be  Scotland  still 
While  hearts  so  brave  defend  her. 


n 


JAMES   HOGG. 


"  Fesr  iiot,  our  SoVreign  liege,**  they  cry, 
"  We*Te  flouriah'd  fiur  beneath  thine  eye ; 
For  thee  we*  11  fight,  for  thee  we*  11  die, 
Nor  aught  but  life  larrender. 

Since  thou  hast  watch*d  our  every  need. 
And  taught  our  navies  ^wide  to  spread. 
The  smaliest  hair  from  thy  gray  head 

No  foreign  foe  shall  sever. 
Thy  honour*d  age  in  peace  to  save 
The  sternest  host  we*  11  dauntless  brave. 
Or  stem  the  fiercest  Indian  wave. 

Nor  heart  nor  hand  shall  waver. 

Though  nations  join  yon  t]rTant*s  arm, 
While  Scotia*s  noble  blood  runs  warm, 
Our  good  old  dian  we*ll  guard  iix>m  harm. 

Or  &11  in  heaps  around  him. 
Although  the  Irish  harp  were  won, 
And  England's  roses  all  o*emin, 
*Mong  Scotia's  glens  with  sword  and  gun, 

We*U  form  a  bulwark  round  him.'* 


THE   EMIGRANT. 

Air— L«dUid«r  «•  M«rt. 

Mat  morning  had  shed  her  red  streamers  on  high 
O'er  Canada,  frowning  all  pale  on  the  sky ; 
Still  daiiling  and  white  was  the  robe  that  she 

wore. 
Except  where  the  mountain  wave  dash*d  on  the 

shore. 
Far  heav*d  the  young  sun  like  a  lamp  on  the 

wave. 
And  loud  scream*d  the  gull  o*er  his  foam-beaten 

cave. 
When  an  old  lyart  swain  on  a  headland  stood  high, 
WitlKhe  staff  in  his  hand,  and  the  tear  in  his  eye. 

His  old  tartan  plaid,  and  his  bonnet  so  blue, 
Declar*d  from  what  country  his  lineage  he  drew ; 
His  visage  so  wan,  and  his  accents  so  low, 
Announc*d  the  companion  of  sorrow  and  woe. 
*'  Ah  welcome,  thou  sun,  to  thy  canopy  grand. 
And  to  me  !  for  thou  com'st  from  my  dear  native 

land! 
Again  dost  thou  leave  that  sweet  isle  of  t^e  sea. 
To  beam  on  these  winter-bound  vallies  and  me ! 

How  sweet  m  my  own  native  valley  to  roam ! 
Each  foce  was  a  friend's,  and  each  house  was  a 
home; 


To  drag  our  live  thousands  from  river  or  bay; 
Or  chase  the  dun  deer  o*er  the  mountain  so  gray. 
Here  daily  I  wander  to  sigh  on  the  steep ; 
My  old  bosom  friend  was  laid  low  in  yon  deep; 
My  family  and  friends  to  extremity  driven, 
Contending  for  hfe  both  with  earth  and  with 
heaven. 

My  country,  they  said, — but  they  told  me  a  Iie,~ 
Her  vallies  were  barren,  inclement  her  sky ; 
Even  now  hi  the  glens,  *mong  her  mountains  so 

blue. 
The  primrose  and  daisy  are  blooming  in  dew. 
How  could  she  expel  from  those  mountains  of 

heath 
The  clans  who  maintain*d  them  in  danger  and 

death! 
Who  ever  were  ready  the  broad-sword  to  draw 
In  defence  of  her  honour,  her  fireedom  and  law. 
We  stood  by  our  Stuart,  till  one  fatal  blow 
Loos*d  Ruin  triumphant,  and  valour  laid  low. 
Our  chief,  whom  we  trusted,  and  liv'd  but  to 

please, 
Then  tum*d  us  adrift  to  the  storms  and  the  aaaa. 
O  gratitude !  where  didst  thou  linger  the  wMla  f 
What  region  afar  is  illum*d  with  thy  smile  f 
That  orb  of  the  sky  for  a  home  will  I  crave. 
When  yon  sun  rises  red  on  the  Emigrant*s  grsft."  ^_ 


! 


HIGHLAND  HARRY  BACK  AGAIN.  '• 


The  following  Song  was  composed  for,  and  sang  sf  ' 
tbe  celebration  of  the  Barl  of  DALKBrrn's  hirth-dsy  ^ 
at  Selkirk,  on  the  94th  May.  1 


Yb  forest  flowers  so  fresh  and  gay, 

Let  all  your  hearts  be  light  and  fain ; 
For  once  this  blest  auspicious  day. 

Brought  us  a  Harry  back  again. 
The  wild-bird's  hush*d  on  Ettrick  braes. 

And  northward  turns  the  nightly  wain ; 
Let*s  close  with  glee  this  wale  of  days. 

To  us  so  welcome  back  again. 
May  blessings  wait  that  noble  Scot, 

Who  loves  to  hear  the  shepherd*s  strain 
And  long  in  peace itnay  be  his  lot 

To  see  this  day  come  back  again. 
His  heart  so  kind,  his  noble  mind. 

His  loyal  course  without  a  stain, 
And  choice's  fair,  all,  all  declare 

He*ll  just  be  Harry  back  again. 
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THOMAS  MOORE. 


Tioiui  Hooxm  wu  bam  in  DgbUo,  on  ihi 
Slhof  Mar,  1760.  At  tbe  age  of  Iburleen  he  en- 
ttnd  tba  niBTeniir  of  hu  mine  city,  where  he 
nik  ik  decree.  In  1799,  he  becami  ■  membei 
of  [be  Middle  Temple.andwu  oiled  To  iheBir. 
BitiTe  he  had  ootnpleled  hu  twenlieih  jvn,  be 
lobbAed  hie  TraDaliTiona  of  the  Odei  of  An>- 
ocoo;  and,  at  once,  "became  bnoue."  The 
M(fc  WM  dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Welee,  and 
lid  to  an  inlTodiictioD  lo  hit  royal  highnen,  and  i 
i^wnuiiinl  intinucT  of  which  a  vaiieiT  of  anee- 
loM*  an  NlatMl ;  bm  that  h  tanninaied  diMdiwi- 
afnaaly  far  both,  we  ban  nnqontioaable  proof 
M  the  pages  of  aameof  the  Poei'a  later  writinga. 
la  IM9,  Mr.  Moore  obtained  an  official  tituaiion 

■  Betaroda;  heSUeditbatfbraehoit  period,  and 
KtBiiad  to  England.  In  IBOS,  he  published  the 
''Odea and  ^liallaa;"  uiI806,  "Poeme,"  under 
the  eeaiiiiiiiil  name  of  Thomia  liule;  in  IBIT, 
''L«llaR<H>kh;"aDd  in  1B33.  "The  Lotei  of 
t»  Al^ela."  Beadea  theee  Foemi,  Mr.  Moore 
ku  piiued  m  rarietr  of  tight  political  aqiiiba,  the 
•ilae  of  which  Batnrallr  ceased  with  the  lo^o 
tkai  ciUed  them  forth, 

Mr.  SCoore  rendea  in  thendniiroTBowMd,— 
Ae  seal  of  faia  friend  Lord  Lsiadowne,  near 
Catna.  He  has  prefured  retirenenl  to  celebrilr 
-euept  that  which  the  Muvs  hive  w  liiiahl; 
kcnowad  vpoa  (nra;  and  renila  ell  ittempts  lo 
■line  liiin  into  (he  ateni,  of  public  bfe.  Il  will 
kt  le^ilf  bebTed  that  be  ie  the  idol  of  ihe  circle 

■  wbidi  be  morca.  A  finer  gentleman,  in  the 
Wner  aenae  of  (he  terrn,  is  nowhere  lobe  found: 
til  learning  le  not  only  eilenaivit,  but  sound  ;  and 
hi  is  pre-eminent  (or  iboee  qualities  which  attract 
■ad  ehann  in  sodelf .  His  Toiee.  though  not  of 
hrgc  conipMa,  iawoTiderfullysweel  and  ef&ctiTe. 
ud  be  is  B  good  nosician; — to  beer  him  fing  one 
ef  his  own  melodies,  ia.  indeed.  ■  rich  ireat.     In 

"little,"  and  the  expreeeion  of  his 

israihei  joyousihin  dignified ;  thsre 

,  a  peculisr  kindlineM  in  his  look  and 

which  in  no  way  delracla  from  the  enthn- 


celf  neeesssiy  to  comment  upon  the 
roetrrorTboniM  Moore.  Il  has  been  more  ei- 
mmttij  read  than  ihat  of  any  eiisilng  author ; 
those  who  might  not  have  soogbl  il  olberwiee, 
itt  become  fcmifiar  with  it  through  the  medhun 


id  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single  indi- 
n  Great  Biirain  unable  to  repeal  aome  of 
«s.    No  writer,  living  or  dead,  has  en- 

populirity  nunivcrial:  and  if  anauthor's 
I  is  (o  depend  an  the  delight  he  produeee, 
let  claai  ihe  author  of  "  Latin  Rookh," 
1  "Iiiah  Melodies,"  aa  "chiefeat  of  (he 

of  modern  liinee.  His  poetry,  however, 
ieni  in  ihoae  higher  end  more  enduring 
Is  which  forni  the  ground-work  of  imps- 
I  fane.  Its  leading  attribute  ia  grace. 
Kt  rarely  allempts,  and  more  rarely  snc- 
ia  fathoming  the  depths  of  the  human 
nd  laying  open  ihe  rich  vein  thai  hM  been 
by  the  dull  quarry:  he  ii  always  brilUant. 
lom  powerful ;  he  ij  an  epicurean  in  poe- 

lume  away  from  all  objsc(s  which  do  nol 
ryoymenl.  Hia  fancy  is  perpetually  st 
ihinge  which  plesse  ihe  sensse  are  more 
)1ated  than  thoee  which  excite  or  control 
lione,  and  while  he 

Ith  In  a  hrlgbl  tillle  world  af  bla  own,"      . 
It  not  mistake  the  daiiting  and  brilliant 
lich  aurrouiidi  bim.  for  the  animaling  and 
■ting  aun. 
oeiry  Is  eiquisiiely  finished :  we  never  ea> 

a  line  or  even  a  word  that  gt*les  upon 

it  is  "  harmony,  deliciooi  haimony,"  un- 
by  a  single  jarring  noie. 
re  by  no  means  singuUr  in  thioUng  ihal 
iah  Melodies"  must  be  conndered  a*  the 
luablc  and  enduring  of  all  his  works;  they 
■ie  hli  naae  wJlh  a  cbarm  af  aiiwl  daatb )" 
I  writer  of  song  )ie  alsnde  without  ■  rival. 
ore  found  the  naiianal  muaie  of  faia  eoun- 
h  very  tew  excepTiana,  debased  by  a  union 
irdslhal  were  either  unaeemly  or  nninlol- 

It  was,  therefore,  compaialively  loet  to 
Id ;  and  time  was  tapiilly  diminiahing  thai 
nemory  alone  preaerved.  The  allempi  to 
i  it  with  appropriate  language  waa  com- 

in  1807.    Ila  gucceaa  is  almoel  witboot 

in  Ihe  history  of  literature.  The  mtMC 
nd  ia  now  known  and  aiqjtenaied  ail  over 
Id ;  and  tbe  aonga  of  ihe  Iriah  Poet  wilt 

as  long  aa  the  country,  the  lovea  and 
)f  which  (bey  oc 
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ALCIPHRON. 


LETTER  I. 

FROM  ALCIPHRON  AT  ALEXANDRIA  TO  CLSON 

AT  ATHENS. 

Well  may  you  wonder  at  my  flight 

From  those  fair  Gardens,  in  whose  bowers 
Lingers  whate'er  of  wise  and  bright, 
Of  Beauty's  smile  or  Wisdom's  light, 

Is  left  to  grace  this  world  of  ours. 
Well  may  my  comrades,  as  they  roam. 

On  evenings  sweet  as  this,  inquire 
Why  I  have  left  that  happy  home 

Where  all  is  found  that  all  desire 

And  Time  hath  wings  that  never  tire ; 
Where  bliss,  in  all  the  countless  shapes 

That  Fancy's  self  to  bliss  hath  given. 
Comes  clustering  round,  like  road-side  grapes 

That  woo  the  traveller's  lip,  at  even ; 
Where  Wisdom  flings  not  joy  away,— 
As  Pallas  in  the  stream,  they  say. 
Once  flung  her  flute, — but  smiling  owns 
That  woman's  lip  can  send  forth  tones 
Worth  all  the  music  of  those  spheres 
So  many  dream  of,  but  none  hears ; 
Where  Virtue's  self  puts  on  so  well 

Her  sister  Pleasure's  smile  that,  loth 
From  either  nymph  apart  to  dwell, 

We  finish  by  embracing  both. 

Yes,  such  the  place  of  bliss,  I  ovrn. 
From  all  whose  charms  I  just  have  flown ; 
And  ev'n  while  thus  to  thee  I  write, 

And  by  the  Nile's  dark  flood  recline. 
Fondly,  in  thought,  I  wing  my  flight 
Back  to  those  groves  and  gardens  bright. 
And  often  think,  by  this  sweet  light. 

How  lovelily  they  all  must  shine  ; 
Can  see  that  graceful  temple  throw 

Down  the  green  slope  iu  lengthen'd  shade, 
While,  on  the  marble  steps  below, 

There  sits  some  iair  Athenian  maid, 
Over  some  favourite  volume  bending ; 

And,  by  her  side,  a  youthful  sage 
Holds  back  the  ringlets  that,  descending. 

Would  else  o'er^iadow  all  the  page. 
But  hence  snch  thoughts !— nor  let  me  grieve. 
O'er  scenes  of  joy  that  I  but  leave. 
As  the  bird  quits  awhile  its  nest  ^ 
To  come  again  with  livelier  zest. 

And  now  to  tell  thee — what  I  fear 
Thou' It  gravely  smile  at — why  I'm  here. 
Though  through  my  life's  short  sunny  dream, 

I've  floated  without  pain  or  care. 
Like  a  light  leaf,  down  pleasure's  stream, 

Caught  in  each  sparkling  eddy  there ; 
Though  never  Mirth  awake  a  strain 
That  my  heart  echoed  not  aga'm  ; 
Yet  have  J  felt,  when  ev'n  most  gay, 

Sad  thoughts — I  knew  not  whence  or  why— 

Suddenly  o'er  my  spirit  fly. 
Like  clouds,  that,  ere  we've  time  to  say 

**  How  bright  the  sky  is  1"  shade  the  sky. 


Sometimes  so  vaguf.',  so  undeflu'd 

Were  these  strange  darkenings  of  my  mind — 

While  nought  hut  joy  around  me  bearo'd 

So  causelessly  they've  come  and  flown. 
That  not  of  life  or  earth  th«y  seem'd. 

But  shadows  from  some  world  unknown. 
More  oft,  however,  'twas  the  thought 

How  soon  that  scene,  with  all  its  play 

Of  life  and  gladness,  must  decay, — 
Those  lips  I  prest,  the  hands  I  caught — 
Myself, — the  crowd  that  mirth  had  brought 

Around  me, — swept  Uke  weeds  away  ! 

This  thought  it  was  that  came  to  shed 

O'er  rapture's  hour  its  worst  alloys ; 
And,  close  as  shade  with  sunshine,  wed 

Its  sadness  with  my  happiest  joys. 
Oh,  but  for  this  disheart'ning  voice 

Stealing  amid  our  mirth  to  say 
That  all,  in  which  we  most  rejoice, 

Ere  night  may  be  the  earth-worm's  prey — 
But  for  this  bitter — only  this — 
Full  as  the  world  is  brimm'd  with  bliss. 
And  capable  as  feels  my  soul 
Of  draining  to  its  dregs  the  whole, 
I  should  turn  earth  to  heav'n,  and  be, 
If  bliss  made  Gods,  a  Deity  ! 

Thou  know'st  that  night — the  very  last 
That  with  my  Garden  friends  I  pass'd-^ 
When  the  School  held  its  feast  of  mirth 
To  celebrate  our  founder's  birth. 
And  all  that  He  in  dreams  but  saw 

When  he  set  Pleasure  on  the  throne 
Of  this  bright  world,  and  wrote  her  law 

In  human  hearts,  was  felt  and  known^ 
Not  in  unreal  dreams,  but  true. 
Substantial  joy  as  pulse  e'er  knew, — 
By  hearts  and  bosoms,  that  each  felt 
Itseif  the  realm  where  Pleasure  dwelt. 

That  night,  when  all  our  mirth  was  o'er. 

The  minstrels  silent,  and  the  feet 
Of  the  yotmg  maidens  heard  no  more — 

So  stilly  was  the  time,  so  sweet. 
And  such  a  calm  came  o'er  that  scene. 
Where  life  and  revel  late  had  been— 
Lone  as  the  quiet  of  some  bay. 
From  which  the  sea  hath  ebb'd  away— 
That  still  I  linger'd,  lost  in  thought. 

Gazing  upon  the  stars  of  night. 
Sad  and  intent,  ns  if  I  sought 

Some  mournful  secret  in  their  light ; 
And  ask'd  them,  mid  that  silence,  why 
Man,  glorious  man,  alone  must  die. 
While  they,  less  wonderful  than  he. 
Shine  on  through  all  eternity. 

That  night — thau  hajdy  may* gt  forget 

Its  lovelineft—but  Uwas  a  night 
To  make  earth'' i  meanest  slave  regret 

Leavit^^  a  world  so  soft  and  bright. 
On  one  side^  in  the  dark  blue  sky^ 
Londy  and  radiant,  was  the  eye 
Of  Jove  himself,  while,  on  (he  other, 

*Mong  stars  that  come  out  one  by  one, 
The  young  moon — like  the  Roman  mother 

Among  her  living  jewels — shone. 
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from  yonder  orbs/*  I  thought, 

and  eternal  as  they  are, 

aid  to  earth  some  power  be  brooght, 

um,  with  their  own  essence  franghu 

ke  man  deathless  as  a  star, 

1  to  his  vast  desires 

se,  as  bomidless  and  sablime 

ifan  those  comet*fires. 

Mm  and  bum  throughout  all  tune  !*' 

mghts  like  these  absorbed  my  mind, 
eariness  which  earthly  bliss, 
sweet,  still  leaves  behind, 
»  show  how  earthly  'tis,  , 
ling  o'er  me,  and  I  laid 
lbs  at  that  fair  statue's  base-* 
ade,  which  Art  hath  made 
he  choice  of  Nature's  grace— 
I  00  oft  Vre  knelt  and  sworn, 
rould  a  living  maid  like  her 
wondering  world  be  bom, 
1,  myself,  turn  worshipper. 

De  then  o'er  me — and  I  seem'd 

transported  far  away 

ik  desert  plain,  where  gleam'd 

ngle,  melancholy  ray, 

am.  that  darkness  dimly  shed 

I  small  taper  in  the  hand 

frbo,  pale  as  are  the  dead, 

me  took  his  spectral  stand, 

,  while  awfully  a  smile 

o'er  the  ¥ranness  of  his  cheek— 

d  beside  the  sacred  Nile, 

find  th'  Eternal  Life  you  seek." 


he  spoke  these  words,  the  hue 
1  upon  his  features  grew  - 
pale  morning,  when  o'er  night 
•  the  victory— full  of  light ; 
le  small  torch  he  held  became 
in  his  hand,  whose  flame 
i*d  the  desert  suddenly, 

0  the  far  horizon's  line— 
rhose  lerel  I  could  see 

US  and  groves,  that  seem'd  to  shine, 
»  freshly  o'er  them  play'd 

1  rainbow's  rich  cascade, 
Basic  was  heard  every  where. 
If.  as  'twere  itself  the  air, 
rits,  on  whose  wings  the  hue 
'n  still  Unger'd,  round  me  flew, 
B  all  sides  such  splendors  broke, 
th  the  excess  of  light,  I  woke ! 


IS  my  dream — and,  I  confess, 
|h  none  of  all  our  creedless  school 
n  bebev'd,  or  reverenc'd  less 
ables  of  the  priest-led  fool, 
Us  US  of  a  soul,  a  mind,  «. 

e  and  pure,  within  us  shrin'd, 
is  to  live— ah,  hope  too  bright  !— 
it  in  yon  fields  of  light — 
ndly  thinks  the  guardian  eyes 


Of  gods  are  on  him — as  if,  blest 
And  blooming  in  their  own  blue  skies, 
Th'  eternal  gods  were  not  too  wise 

To  let  weak  man  disturb  their  rest ! 
Though  thinking  of  such  creeds  as  thou 

And  all  our  Garden  sages  think, 
Yet  is  there  something,  I  allow. 

In  dreams  like  thi»— a  sort  of  link 
With  worlds  unseen,  which,  from  the  hour 

I  first  could  lisp  my  thoughts  till  now. 
Hath  master'd  me  with  spell-like  power. 

And  who  can  tell,  as  we're  combin'd 
Of  various  atoms— some  refined, 
Like  those  that  scintillate  and  play 
In  the  fixed  stars, — some,  gross  as  they 
That  frown  in  clouds  or  sleep  in  clay,^ 
Who  can  be  sure,  but  'tis  the  best 

And  brightest  atoms  of  our  firame, 

Those  most  akin  to  stellar  flame. 
That  shine  out  thus,  when  we're  at  rest,— 
Ev'n  as  their  kindred  stars,  whose  light 
Comes  out  but  in  the  silent  night 
Or  is  it  that  there  lurks,  indeed. 
Some  troth  in  Man's  prevailing  creed. 
And  that  our  guardians,  firom  on  high. 

Come,  in  that  pause  from  toil  and  sb. 
To  put  the  senses'  curtain  by, 

And  on  the  wakeful  soul  look  in ! 

Vain  thought  !^-but  yet,  howe'er  it  be, 

Dreams,  more  than  once  have  prov'd  to  me 

Oracles,  traer  far  than  Oak, 

Or  Dove,  or  Tripod  ever  spoke. 

And  'twas  the  words— thou' It  hear  and  smil^* 

The  words  that  phantom  seem'd  to  speak— 
"  Go,  and  beside  the  sacred  Nile 

You'll  find  the  Eternal  life  you  seek,"— 
That,  haunting  me  by  night,  by  day, 

At  length,  as  with  the  unseen  hand 
Of  Fate  itself,  urg'd  me  away 

From  Athens  to  this  Holy  Land ; 
Where,  'mong  the  secrets,  still  untaught. 

The  myst'ries  that,  as  3ret,  nor  sun 
Nor  eye  hath  reach' d-— oh  blessed  thought ! — 

May  sleep  this  everlasting  one. 

Farewell — when  to  our  Garden  friends 
Thou  talk'st  of  the  wild  dream  that  sends 
The  gayest  of  their  school  thus  far. 
Wandering  beneath  Canopus'  star, 
Tell  them  that,  wander  where  he  will. 

Or,  howsoe'er  they  now  condemn 
His  vague  and  vain  pursuit,  he  still 

Is  worthy  of  the  School  and  them  ; — 
Still,  all  their  own,— nor  e'er  forgets, 

Ev'n  while  his  heart  and  soul  poraae 
Th'  Eternal  Light  which  never  sets. 

The  many  meteor  joys  that  cb. 
But  seeks  them,  hails  them  with  delight 
Where'er  they  meet  his  longing  sight. 
And,  if  his  life  must  wane  away. 
Like  other  lives,  at  least  the  day. 
The  hour  it  lasts  shall,  tike  a  fire 
With  incense  fed,  in  sweets  expire. 
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LETTER  II. 

FROM   THE  SAMB  TO   THE  8AMB. 

Meapliif. 

*Ti8  true,  alas— Hhe  mjrflteriesluid  the  lore 
I  came  to  study  on  this  wondrous  shore, 
Are  all  forgotten  in  the  new  delights, 
The  strange,  wild  joys  that  fill  my  days  and 

nights. 
Instead  of  dark  dull  oracles  that  speak 
From  subterranean  temples,  those  1  seek 
Come  from  the  breathing  shrines,  where  Beauty 

lives. 
And  Love,  her  priest,  the  soft  responses  gives. 
Instead  of  honouring  Isis  in  those  rites 
At  Coptos  held,  I  hail  her,  when  she  lights 
Her  firet  young  crescent  on  the  holy  stream — 
When  wandering  youths  and  maidens  watch  her 

beam 
And  number  o*er  the  nights  she  hath  to  run. 
Ere  she  again  embrace  her  bridegroom  sun. 
While  o*er  some  mystic  leaf,  that  dimly  lends 
A  clue  into  past  times,  the  student  bends, 
And  by  its  glimmering  guidance  learns  to  tread 
Back  through  the  shadowy  knowledge  of  the 

dead, — 
The  only  skill,  alas,  /yet  can  claim 
Lies  in  deciphering  some  new  Iov*d  one*s  name*— 
Some  gentle  missive,  hinting  time  and  place, 
In  language,  soft  as  Memphian  reed  can  trace. 

And  where— oh  whereas  the  heart  that  could 

withstand, 
Th*  unnumbered  witcheries  of  this  sun-bom  land. 
Where  first  young  Pleasure's  banner  was  un- 

forl'd. 
And  Love  hath  temples  ancient  as  the  world  ! 
Where  mystery,  like  the  veil  by  Beauty  worn. 
Hides  but  to  heighten,  shades  but  to  adorn ; 
And  that  luxurious  melancholy,  bom 
Of  passion  and  of  genius,  sheds  a  gloom 
Making  joy  holy ; — where  the  bower  and  tomb 
Stand  side  by  side,  and   Pleasure  leanis  from 

Death 
The  instant  value  of  each  moment's  breath. 
Couldst  thou  but  see  how  like  a  poet's  dream 
This  lovely  land  now  looks !— the  glorious  stream, 
That  late,  between  its  banks,  was  seen  to  glide 
*Mong  shrines  and  marble  cities,  on  each  side 
Glittering  like  jewels  strung  along  a  chain. 
Hath  now  sent  forth  its  waters,  and  o'er  plain 
And  valley,  like  a  giant  from  his  bed 
Rising  with  outstretch'd    limbs,  hath   grandly 

spread. 
While  far  as  sight  can  reach,  beneath  as  clear 
And  blue  a  heaven  as  ever  blcss'd  our  sphere, 
Oardens,  and  pillar'd  streets,  and  porphyry  domes, 
And  high-built  temples,  fit  to  be  the  homes 
Of  mighty  Gods,  and  pyramids,  whose  hour 
Outlasts  all  time,  above  the  waters  tower ! 

Then,  too,  the  scenes  of  pomp  and  joy,  that  make 
One  theatre  of  this  vast,  peopled  lake. 
Where  all  that  Love,  Religion,  Commerce  gives 
Of  Hfe  and  motion,  ever  movee  and  Uvea. 
Here,  up  the  steps  of  temples  from  the  wave 
Ascending,  in  procession  slow  and  grave, 


in  white  garments  go,  with  sacred  wands 
And  silver  cymbals  gleaming  in  their  hands ; 
While  there,  rich  barks— fresh  from  tho«  flonay 

traeta 
Far  ofi",  beyond  the  Bounding  cataracts- 
Glide,  with  their  precious  lading  to  the  aea. 
Plumes  of  bright  birds,  rhinoceros  ivory. 
Gems  fix>m  the  isle  of  Meroe,  and  those  grains 
Of  gold,  wash'd  down  by  Abyssinian  rains. 
Here,  where  the  waters  wind  into  a  bay 
Shadowy  and  cool,  some  pilgrims,  on  their  way 
To  Sais  or  Bubastus,  among  beds 
Of  lotus  flowers,  that  close  above  their  heads* 
Push  their  light  barks,  and  there,  as  in  a  bower. 
Sing,  talk,  or  aleep  away  the  sultry  houi^— 
Oft  dipping  in  the  Nile,  when  faint  with  heat. 
That  leaf,  from  which  iu  waters  drink  so  tm^b&L 
While  haply,  not  far  off,  teneath  a  bank 
Of  blossoming  acacias,  many  a  prank       • 
Is  play'd  in  the  cool  current  by  a  train 
Of  laughing  nsrmphs,  lovely  as  she,*  whose  chsm 
Around  two  conquerors  of  the  world  was  cast, 
But,  for  a  third  too  feeble,  broke  at  last. 

For  oh,  believe  not  them,  who  dare  to  brand 
Aa  poor  in  charms,  the  women  of  this  land. 
Though  darken'd  by  that  sun,  whose  spirit  flows* 
Through  every  vein,  and  tinges  as  it  goes, 
'Tis  but  th'  embrowning  of  the  fruit  that  tells 
How  rich  within  the  soul  of  ripeness  dwells,— 
The  hue  their  own  dark  sanctuaries  wear, 
Announcing  heav'n  in  half-caught  glimpses  there. 
And  never  yet  did  tell-ule  looks  set  free 
The  secret  of  young  hearts  more  tenderly. 
Such  eyes! — long,  shadowy,  with  that  langaki 

fall 
Of  the  fring'd  lids,  which  may  be  seen  in  all 
Who  live  beneath  the  sun's  too  ardent  rayr— 
Lending  such  looks  as,  on  their  marriage  days. 
Young  maids  cast  down  before  a  bridegroom's 

gaze! 
Then  for  their  grace— mark  but  the  nymph-like 

shapes 
Of  the  young  village  girls,  when  carrying  grapes 
From  green  Anihylla,  or  light  urps  of  flowers— 
Not  our  own  Sculpture,  in  her  happiest  hours, 
B'er  imag'd  forth,  even  at  the  touch  of  him  t 
Whose  touch  waa  life,  more  luxury  of  limb ! 
Then,  canst  thou  wonder  if,  mid  scenes  like 

these, 
I  should  forget  all  graver  mysteries, 
All  lore  but  Love's,  all  secrets  but  that  best 
In  heav'n  or  earth,  the  art  of  being  blest! 

Yet  arc  there  times,— though  brief,  I  own,  their 

stay, 
Like    summer-clouds    that    shine    themselves, 

away. — 
Moments  of  gloom,  when  ev'n  these  pleasures 

pall 
Upon  my  sadd'ning  heart,  and  I  recall 
That  Garden  dream — that  promise  of  a  power, 
Oh  were  there  such !— to  lengthen  our  life's  hour 
On,  on,  as  through  a  vista,  far  away 
Opening  before  us  into  endless  day ! 
And  chiefly  o'er  my  spirit  did  this  thought 
Come  on  that  everinir— bright  as  ever  broupht 


♦  C.eu{i.iira. 
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Ught*8  golden  fvewell  to  the  world — when  fiii( 
The  eternal  pjrramids  of  MemphiB  bunt 
Awfully  on  my  eight— standing  loblima 
Twixt  earth  and  heaT^n,  the  walfeh-towera  of 

Time, 
Fram  wfaoee  lone  tommit,  when  his  reign  hath 

past 
From  earth  for  ever,  he  will  look  hb  last ! 
There  hong  a  calm  and  solemn  sunshine  round 
Those  mighty  monuments,  a  hushing  sound 
In  the  still  air  that  circled  them,  which  stole 
like  music  of  past  times  into  my  soul. 
I  thought  what  myrmds  of  the  wise  and  brare 
And  beautiinl  had  sunk  into  the  grave. 
Since  earth  first  saw  these  wonders— and  I 
"  Are  things  eternal  only  for  the  Dead  f 
b  there  for  Man  no  hopeM>ut  this,  which  dooms 
His  only  lasting  troplues  to  be  tombs ! 
But  *ti$  not  so— earth,  heaven,  all  nature  shows 
He  wtay  beoome  immortal,— sioy  unclose 
The  wings  within  him  wrapt,  and  proudly  rise 
Redeem'd  from  earth,  a  creature  of  the  skies ! 

"  And  who  can  ssy,  among  the  written  spells 
From  Hermes'  hand,  that,  in  these  shrines  and 

cells 
Have,  from  the  Flood,  lay  hid,  there  may  not  be 
Some  secret  cine  to  immortality, 
Some  amulet,  whose  spell  can  keep  life's  fire 
Avake  within  us,  never  to  expire ! 
Tn  known  that,  on  the  Emerald  Table,*  hid 
For  sges  in  yon  bftiest  pjrramid. 
The  Thrice-Great  t  did  himself,  engrave,  of  old, 
The  cfaymic  mystery  that  gives  endless  gold. 
And  why  may  not  this  mightier  secret  dwell 
Within  the  same  dark  chambers  7  who  can  tell 
fiat  that  those  kings,  who,  by  the  written  skill 
Of  th*  Emerald  Table,  caird  forth  gold  at  will, 
And  quarries  upon  quarries  heap*d  and  hurl'd. 
To  build  them  domes  that  might  outstand  the 

worW— 
Who  knows  but  that  the  heavenlier  art,  which 

shares 
The  life  of  Gods  with  man,  was  also  theirs^ 
That  they  themselves,  triumphant  o'er  the  power 
Of  iate  and  death,  are  living  at  this  hour ; 
And  these,  the  giant  homes  they  still  possess, 
Not  tombs,  bat  everlasting  palaces, 
Within  whose  depths,  hid  from  the  world  above. 
Even  DOW  they  wander,  with  the  few  they  love. 
Through  sabterranean  gardens,  by  a  light 
Unknown  on  earth,  which  hath  nor  dawn  nor 

night ! 
Else,  why  those  deathless  structures  ?  why  the 

graoui 
And  h^den  halls,  that  undermine  this  land  ? 
Why  else  hath  none  of  earth  e*er  dared  to  go 
Through  the  dark  windings  of  that  realm  below, 
Kor  aught  from  heav*n  itself,  except  the  God 
Of  Silence,  through   those   endless  Jiibyrinths 

trod?" 

Thas  did  I  dresm— 'wild,  wandering  dreams,  I 

own. 
But  such  as  haunt  me  ever,  if  alone. 


Or  in  that  pause  'twixt  joy  and  joy  I  be. 
Like  a  ship  hush'd  between  two  wsves  at  sea. 
Then  do  these  spirit  whisperings,  like  the  soimd 
Of  the  Dark  Future,  come  appalling  round ; 
Nor  can  I  break  the  trance  that  holds  me  then, 
Till  high  o*er  Plq^ure*s  surge  I  mount  again ! 

Ev*n  now  for  new  adventure,  new  delight, 
My  heart  is  on  the  wing — this  very  night. 
The  Temple  on  that  island,  half-way  o*er 
From  Memphis*  gardens  to  the  eastern  shore. 
Sends  up  its  annual  rite  *  to  her,  whose  beams 
Bring  the  sweet  time  of  night-flowers  and  dreams ; 
The  nymph,  who  dips  her  urn  in  silent  lakes. 
And  turns  to  silvery  dew  each  drop  it  takes  ;— 
Oh,  not  our  Dian  of  the  North,  who  chains 
In  vestal  ice  the  current  of  young  veins. 
But  she  who  haunts  the  gay  Eubastiant  grove. 
And  owns  she  sees,  from  her  bright  heav'n  above, 
Nothing  on  esrth  to  match  that  heav'n  but  Love. 
Think  then,  what  bliss  will  be  abroad  to-night ! 
Beside,  that  host  of  nymphs,  who  meet  the  sight 
Day  after  day,  &miliar  as  the  sun. 
Coy  buds  of  beauty,  yet  unbreath'd  upon, 
And  all  the  hidden  loveliness,  that  lies. 
Shut  up,  as  are  the  beams  of  sleeping  eyes. 
Within  these  twilight  shrines — to-night  will  be. 
Soon  as  the  Moon's  white  bark  in  heav'n  we  see, 
Let  loose,  like  birds,  for  thb  festivity ! 

And  mark,  'tis  nigh ;  already  the  sun  bids 
His  evening  farewell  to  the  Pyramids, 
As  he  hath  done,  age  after  age,  till  they 
Alone  on  earth  seem  ancient  as  his  ray ; 
While  their  great  shadows,  stretching  from  the 

light. 
Look  like  the  first  colossal  steps  of  Night, 
Stretching  across  the  valley,  to  invade 
The  distant  hills  of  porphyry  with  their  shade. 
Around,  as  signals  of  the  setting  beam. 
Gay,  gilded  flags  on  every  house-top  gleam  -, 
While,  hark  * — from  all  the  temples  a  rich  swell 
Of  music  to  the  Moon — ^farewell— farewell. 


*  See  Notes  on  th«  EpicorMO. 
fThfl  Hsiisss  Triame/lslitf. 


LETTER   III. 

FROM    THB   SAME   TO    THE   SAME. 

Msmphis. 

There  is  some  star — or  it  may  be 

That  moon  we  saw  so  near  last  night— 
W^hich  comes  athwart  my  destiny 

For  ever,  with  misleading  light. 
If  for  a  moment,  pure  and  wise 

And  calm  I  feel,  there  quick  doth  fall 
A  spark  from  some  disturbing  eyes, 
That  through  ray  heart,  soul,  being  flies, 

And  makes  a  wildfire  of  it  all. 
I've  seen — oh,  Cleon,  that  this  earth 
Should  e'er  have  giv'n  such  beauty  birth! — 
That  man^but,  hold— hear  all  that  pass'd 
Since  yester-night,  from  first  to  last. 


*The  great  Fettival  of  the  Moon, 
t  Bubagtifl,  01  Isii,  was  the  Diana  ot  \ha  Eii^l\aA. 
Imythology. 
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The  riling  of  the  Moon,  calm,  slow, 

And  beautiful,  as  if  she  came 
Fresh  from  the  Elysian  bowers  below, 

Was,  with  a  loud  and  sweet  acclaim 
Welcomed  from  every  breezy  height. 
Where  crowds  stood  waiting  for  her  light. 
And  well  might  they  who  view*d  the  scene 

Then  lit  up  all  around  them,  say 
That  never  yet  had  Nature  been 

Caught  sleeping  in  a  lovtier  ray. 
Or  rivaird  her  own  noon-tide  fii^. 
With  purer  show  of  moonlight  grace. 

Memphis,— still  grand,  though  not  the  same 

Unrivall*d  Memphis,  that  could  seize 
From  ancient  Thebes  the  crown  of  Fame, 

And  wear  it  bright  through  centuries— 
Now,  in  the  moonshine,  that  came  down 

Like  a  last  smile  upon  that  crown, 
Memphis,  still  grand,  among  her  lakes. 

Her  pyramids  and  shrines  of  fire. 
Rose,  like  a  vision,  that  half  breaks 
On  one  who,  dreaming,  still,  awakes 

To  music  from  some  midnight  choir : 
While  to  the  west,  where  gradual  sinks 

In  the  red  sands,  fix»m  Libya  rollM, 
Some  mighty  column,  or,  fiiir  sphjmx. 

That  stood,  in  kingly  courts,  of  old. 
It  seemed  as,  mid  the  pomps  that  shone 
Thus,  gaily  round  him.  Time  looked  on, 
Waiting  till  all,  now  bright  and  blest. 
Should  fall  beneath  him  like  the  rest. 

No  sooner  had  the  setting  sun 
Proclaimed  the  festal  right  begun. 
And,  mid  their  idol's  fullest  beams. 

The  Egyptian  world  was  all  afloat. 
Than  I,  who  live  upon  these  streams. 

Like  a  young  Nile-bird,  tum'd  my  boat 
To  the  foir  island,  on  whose  shores, 
Through  leafy  palms  and  sycamores. 
Already  shone  the  moving  lights 
Of  pilgrims,  hastening  to  the  rites. 
While,  far  around,  like  ruby  sparks 
Upon  the  water,  lighted  barks, 
Of  every  form  and  kind — from  those 

That  down  Syene's  cataract  shoots, 
To  the  grand,  guilded  barge,  that  rows 

To  sound  of  tambours  and  of  flutes, 
And  wears  at  night,  in  words  of  flame. 
On  the  rich  prow,  its  master's  name ; — 
All  were  aUve,  and  made  this  sea 

Of  cities  busy  as  a  hill 
Of  summer  ants,  caught  suddenly 

In  the  overflowing  of  a  rill. 

Landed  upon  the  isle,  I  soon 

Through  marble  alleys  and  small  groves 

Of  that  mysterious  palm  she  loves. 
Reach' d  the  fair  Temple  of  the  Moon ; 
And  there — as  slowly  through  the  last 
Dim-lighted  vestibule  I  passM — 
Between  the  porphyry  pillars,  twin'd 

With  palm  and  ivy,  I  could  see 
A  band  of  youthful  maidens  wind. 

In  measur'd  walk,  half  dancingly, 
Round  a  small  shrine,  on  which  was  plac'd 


That  bird,  *  whose  plumes  of  black  and  white 
Wear  in  their  hue,  by  Nature  trac*d, 
A  type  of  the  moon's  shadow'd  Hght. 

In  drapery,  like  woven  snow 

These  nymphs  were  clad,  and  each,  below 

The  rounded  bosom,  loosely  wore 

A  dark  blue  zone,  or  bandelet. 
With  little  silver  stars  all  o'er. 

As  are  the  skies  at  midnight,  set. 
While  in  their  tresses,  braided  through, 

Sparkled  the  flower  of  Egjrpt's  lakes. 
The  silvery  lotus,  in  whose  hue 

As  much  delight  the  young  Moon  takes. 
As  doth  the  Day -God  to  behold 

The  lofty  bean-flower's  buds  of  gold. 
And,  as  they  gracefully  went  round 

The  worahipp'd  bird,  some  to  the  beat 
Of  castinets,  some  to  the  sound 

Of  the  shrill  sistrum  tim'd  their  feet ; 
While  others,  at  each  step  they  took, 
A  tinkling  chain  of  silver  shook. 

They  seem'd  all  faix^— but  there  was  one 
On  whom  the  light  had  not  yet  shone. 
Or  shone  but  partly — so  downcast 
She  held  her  brow,  as  slow  she  pas8*d. 
And  yet  to  me,  there  seemed  to  dwell 

A  charm  upon  that  unseen  face — 
A  something,  in  the  shade  that  fell 

Over  that  brow's  imagin'd  grace. 
Which  took  me  more  than  all  ihe  best 
Outshining  beauties  of  the  rest. 
And  her  alone  my  eyes  could  see. 
Enchain' d  by  this  sweet  mystery ; 
And  her  alone  I  watch' d.  as  round 
She  gUded  o'er  that  marble  ground, 
Stirring  not  more  th'  unconsdous  air 
Than  if  a  Spirit  had  moved  there. 
Till  suddenly,  wide  open  flew 
The  Temple's  folding  gates,  and  threw 
A  splendour  from  within,  a  flood 
Of  Glory  where  these  maidens  stood. 
While,  with  that  light, — as  if  the  same 
Rich  source  gave  birth  to  both,  there  came 
A  swell  of  harmony,  as  grand 
As  e'er  was  bom  of  voice  and  hand, 
Filling  the  gorgeous  aisles  around 
With  the  miz'd  burst  of  light  and  sound. 

Then  was  it,  by  the  flash  that  blaz'd 

Full  o'er  her  features — oh  'twas  then. 
As  startingly  her  eyes  she  rais'd. 

But  quick  let  fall  their  Uds  again, 
I  saw — not  Psyche's  self,  when  first 

Upon  the  threshold  of  the  skies 
She  paus'd,  while  heaven's  glory  burst 

Newly  upon  her  downcast  eyes. 
Could  look  more  beautiful  or  blu^ 

With  holier  shame  than  did  this  maid. 
Whom  now  I  saw,  in  all  that  gush 

Of  splendour  from  the  aisles,  displayed. 
Never — tho*  well  thou  know'st  how  much 

I've  felt  the  sway  of  Beauty's  star- 
Never  did  her  bright  influence  touch 

My  soul  into  its  depths  so  far ; 
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rhat  Titbn  lingerM  there 

note  more,  I  should  have  flowiii 

nib  I  was  and  where, 

her  feet  in  worship  thrown, 

d  my  soul  through  life  her  own. 

elf  had  that  burst  of  light 
:  broke  on  ear  and  sight, 
ie  aisle  the  bird  took  wing, 
l^avenly  mission  sent, 
r  him,  with  graceful  spring, 
ae  unearthly  creatures,  meant 
n  that  mixM  element 
and  song,  the  young  maids  went ; 
rho  m  my  heart  had  thrown 
bum  for  life,  was  flown, 
ied  to  follow ; — bands 
!nd  chanters  fill'd  the  aisle : 
'.  sought  to  pass,  their  wands 
me  back,  while  many  a  file 
ymphs — but  ah,  not  they 
eyes  look*d  for — throng'd  the  way. 
impatient,  mid  this  crowd 
?ht« — the  o*erwhelming  cloud 
round  me,  and  my  blood 
lew-bom  fire, — I  stood, 
,  nor  breath'd,  but  when  I  caught 
e  of  some  blue,  spangled  zone, 
of  lotus,  which,  I  thought, 
ie  she  wore  at  distance  shone. 

as  Taiq^-^UKir  after  hour, 
leart's  throbbing  tum*d  to  pain, 
ain'd  eyesight  lost  its  power, 
ber  thus,  but  all  in  vain, 
bot,— ^ilder*d, — in  despair, 
>  the  cool  night-air, 
ng  (though  with  many  a  look 
!  busy  Temple)  took 
mg  the  moonlight  shore, 
into  my  boat  once  more. 

Lake,  that  to  the  north 
a  stretches  grandly  forth, 
i  silent  shore  the  Dead 
tnid  city  of  their  own,* 
«  and  pyramids  overspread,— 
if  an  ancient  kingly  head 
,  immonaliz'd  in  stone ; 

through  marble  grots  beneath, 
ss,  rang*d  like  sacred  things, 
g  aught  of  life  but  breath, 
ir  painted  corerings, 
b  new  successive  race, 

their  dim  haunts  below, 
he  same  unwithering  face, 
t  three  thousand  years  ago. 
nee,  thoughtful  God,  who  lores 
ourbood  of  death,  in  groves 

lies  hid,  and  weaves 

■pell  among  the  leaves,— 
liae  disturbs  the  air, 
low,  humming,  mournful  sound 
irithin  their  sfajines,  at  prayer 
esh  Dead  entombed  around. 


a,  or  the  City  of  the  Dead,  to  tbe  south  of 


'Twas  tow'rd  this  place  of  death— in  mood 

Made  up  of  thoughts,  half  bright,  half  dark— 
I  now  across  the  shining  flood 

Unconscious  turned  my  light- wing*d  bark. 
The  form  of  that  young  maid,  in  all 

Its  beauty,  was  before  me  still ; 
And  oft  I  thought,  if  thus  to  call 

Her  image  to  my  mind  at  will, 
If  but  the  memory  of  that  one 
Bright  look  of  hers,  for  ever  gone. 
Was  to  my  heart  worth  all  the  rest 
Of  woman-kind,  beheld,  possest — 
What  would  it  be,  if  wholly  mine. 
Within  these  arms,  as  in  a  shrine, 
Hallow'd  by  Love,  I  saw  her  shine, 
An  idol,  worshipped  by  the  light 
Of  her  own  beauties,  day  and  night— 
If 'twas  a  blessing  but  to  see 
And  lose  again,  what  would  this  be  ? 

In  thoughts  like  these — but  often  crost 
By  darker  threads — my  mind  was  lost. 
Till,  near  that  City  of  the  Dead, 
Wak*d  fh)m  my  trance,  I  saw  o'erhead— 
As  if  by  some  enchanter  bid 

Suddenly  from  the  wave  to  rise— - 
Pyramid  over  pyramid 

Tower  in  succession  to  the  skies ; 
While  one,  aspiring,  as  if  soon 

'Twould  touch  the  heavens,  rose  o'er  all ; 
And,  on  its  summit,  the  white  moon 

Rested,  as  on  a  pedestal ! 

The  silence  of  the  lonely  tombs 

An4  temples  round,  where  nought  was  heard 
But  the  high  palm  tree's  tufted  plumes, 

Shaken,  at  times,  by  breeze  or  bird, 
Form'd  a  deep  contrast  to  the  scene 
Of  revel,  where  I  late  had  been; 
To  those  gay  sounds,  that  still  came  o'er. 
Faintly,  from  many  a  disunt  shore. 
And  th'  unnumber'd  lights,  that  shone 
Far  o'er  the  flood,  from  Memphis  on 
To  the  Moon's  Isle  and  Babylon. 

My  oars  were  lifted,  and  my  boat 

Lay  rock'd  upon  the  rippling  stream ; 
While  my  vague  thoughts,  alike  afloat. 

Drifted  through  many  an  idle  dream. 
With  all  of  which,  wild  and  unfix'd 
As  was  their  aim,  that  vision  mix'd. 
That  bright  nymph  of  the  Temple — now 
With  the  same  innocence  of  brow 
She  wore  within  the  lighted  fane,— 
Now  kindling,  through  each  pulse  and  vein 
With  passion  of  such  deep-felt  Are 
As  Gods  might  glory  to  inspire ; — 
And  now — oh  Darkness  of  the  tomb. 

That  must  eclipse  ev'n  light  like  hers ! 
Cold,  dead,  and  blackening  mid  the  gloom 

Of  those  eternal  sepulchres. 

Scarce  had  I  ium'd  my  eyes  away 
From  that  dark  death-place,  at  the  thought, 

When  by  the  sound  of  dashing  spray 
From  a  light  oar  iny  ear  was  caught, 

While  past  me,  through  the  moonlight,  sail'd 
A  little  gilded  bark,  that  bore 
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Two  female  figures,  cloaely  veil'd 

And  mantled,  towards  that  funeral  shore. 
They  landed — and  the  hoat  again 
Put  ofi* across  the  watery  plain. 

Shall  I  confess— to  thee  I  may 

That  never  yet  hath  come  the  chance 
Of  a  new  music,  a  new  ray 

From  woman's  voice,  from  woman's  glance, 
Which — let  it  find  me  how  it  might, 

In  joy  or  grief— I  did  not  bless, 
And  wander  after,  as  a  light 

Leading  to  undreamt  happiness. 
And  chiefly  now,  when  hopes  so  vain. 
Were  stirring  in  my  heart  and  brain. 
When  Fancy  had  allur*d  my  soul 

Into  a  chase,  as  vague  and  far 
As  would  be  bis,  who  fix'd  his  goal 

In  the  horizon,  or  some  star— 
Any  bewilderment,  that  brought 
More  near  to  earth  my  high-flown  thought— 
The  faintest  glimpse  of  joy,  less  pure, 
Less  high  and  heavenly,  but  more  sure. 
Came  welcome — and  was  then  to  me 
What  the  first  flowery  isle  must  be 
To  vagrant  birds,  blown  out  to  sea. 

Quick  to  the  shore  I  urged  my  bark. 

And,  by  the  bursts  of  moonlight,  shed 
Between  the  lofty  tombs,  could  mark 

Those  figures,  as  with  hasty  tread 
They  glided  on-— till  in  the  shade 

Of  a  small  pjrramid,  which  through 
Some  boughs  of  palm  its  peak  displayed, 

They  vanished  instant  from  my  view. 
I  hurried  to  the  spot— no  trace 
Of  life  was  in  that  lonely  place ; 
And,  had  the  creed  I  hold  by  taught 
Of  other  worlds,  I  might  have  thought 
Some  mocking  spirits  had  from  thence 
Come  in  this  guise  to  cheat  my  sense. 

At  length,  exploring  darUy  round 
The  Pyramid's  smooth  sides,  I  found 
An  iron  portal,-^opening  high 

'Twixt  peak  and  base — and,  with  a  pray*r 
To  the  bliss-Ioving  moon,  whose  eye 

Alone  beheld  me,  sprung  in  there. 
Doi^nward  the  narrow  stairway  led 
Through  many  a  duct  obscure  and  dread, 

A  labyrinth  for  mystery  made, 
With  wanderings  onward,  backward,  rocmd. 
And  gathering  still,  where'er  it  wound. 

But  deeper  density  of  shade. 

Scarce  had  I  ask'd  myself  '*  Can  aught 

That  man  delights  in  sojourn  here  t"— 
When,  suddenly,  far  off,  I  caught 

A  gUmpse  of  light,  remote,  but  clear,— 
Whose  welcome  glimmer  seem'd  to  pour 

From  some  alcove  or  cell,  that  ended 
The  long,  steep,  marble  corridor, 

Through  which  I  now,  all  hope,  descended. 

Never  did  Spartan  to  his  bride 
With  warier  foot  at  midiught  glide. 
It  seem'd  as  echo's  self  were  dead 
In  this  dark  place,  lo  mute  my  tread. 


Reaching,  at  length,  that  light,  I 

Oh  listen  to  the  scene,  now  raised 
Before  my  eyes,  then  guess  the  awe. 

The  still,  rapt  awe  with  which  I  gaied. 
*Twas  a  small  chapel,  lin'd  around 
With  the  fair,  spangling  marble,  found 
In  many  a  ruin'd  shrine  that  stands 
Half  seen  above  the  Libyan  sands. 
The  walls  were  richly  sculptur'd  o'er. 
And  character'd  with  that  dark  lore 
Of  times  before  the  Flood, 'whose  key 
Was  lost  in  the  *  Universal  Sea,*— 
While  on  the  roof  was  pictured  bright 
The  Theban  beetle,  as  he  shines. 
When  the  Nile's  mighty  flow  declines. 
And  forth  the  creature  springs  to  light. 
With  life  regenerate  in  his  wings : 
Emblem  of  vain  imaginings ! 
Of  a  new  world,  when  this  is  gone. 
In  which  the  spirit  still  lives  on ! 

Direct  beneath  this  type,  reclin'd 

On  a  black  granite  altar,  lay 
A  female  form,  in  crystal  shrin'd. 

And  looking  firesh  as  if  the  ray 

Of  soul  had  fled  but  yesterday. 
While  in  relief,  of  silvery  hue. 

Graved  on  the  altar's  front  were  seen 
A  branch  of  lotus,  brok'n  in  two, 

As  that  fair  creature's  life  had  been, 
And  a  small  bird  that  from  its  spray 
Was  winging,  like  her  soul,  awvay. 

But  brief  the  glimpse  I  now  could  spare 

To  the  wild,  mystic  bonders  round ; 
For  there  was  yet  one  wonder  there. 

That  held  me  as  by  witchery  bound. 
The  lamp,  that  through  the  chamber  shed 
Its  vivid  beam,  was  at  the  head 
Of  her  who  on  that  altar  slept ; 

And  near  it  stood,  when  first  I  came, — 
Bending  her  brow,  as  if  she  kept 

Sad  watch  upon  its  silent  flame — 
A  female  form,  as  yet  so  plac'd 

Between  the  lamp's  strong  glow  and  me. 
That  I  but  saw,  in  outline  trac'd, 

The  shadow  of  her  symmetry. 
Yet  did  my  heart — I  scarce  knew  wh3r— 
Ev'n  at  that  shadow'd  shape  beat  high. 
Nor  long  was  it,  ere  full  in  sight 
The  figure  tum'd ;  and,  by  the  light 
That  touch'd  her  features,  as  she  bent. 
Over  the  crystal  monument, 
I  saw  'twas  she-^he  same— the  same — 

That  lately  stood  before  me — bright' ning 
The  holy  spot,  where  she  but  came 
And  went  again,  like  summer  lightning ! 

Upon  the  crystal,  o'er  the  breast 
Of  her  who  took  that  silent  rest. 
There  was  a  cross  of  silver  lying— 

Another  type  of  that  blest  home, 
Which  hope,  and  pride,  and  fear  of  dying 

Build  for  us  in  a  world  to  come  :— 
This  silver  crorn  the  maiden  rais'd 
To  her  pure  lips  ;-^hen,  havinj^  gazed 
Some  minutes  on  that  tranquil  ^ce, 
Sleeping  in  all  death's  mournful  grace. 
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i  tum'd  her  brow  serene, 
raft  on  hemveD,  those  eyes 
or  roof  nor  cloud  between 
n  pore  orbits  and  the  sides; 
h  her  fips  no  motion  made, 
fizM  bok  was  all  her  speech, 
be  rapt  spirit  prayM 
itlan  than  words  ooald  reach. 

r*r  of  Imocenee,  to  turn 

n  hue  whaie*er comee  near; 

nren  Tagrant  Psssion  bum 

;r  warmth  within  its  sphere ! 

It  one  short  hour  before, 

ike  sudden  wild-fire,  o*er 

id  brain,--«whom  gladly,  even 

;  bright  Temple,  in  the  Iface 

lud  mimsters  of  heaven, 

ave  borne,  in  wild  embrace, 

ill  puinshment,  divine 

,  but  to  make  her  mine ; — 

vas  now  before  me,  thrown 

telf  into  my  arms^ 

ing,  beautifu],  alone, 

ght  to  guard  her,  but  her  charms. 

yh  did  ev*n  a  breath 

parchM  fips,  too  parch*d  to  move* 

ene  where  thus,  beneath 

It  covering,  Youth  and  Death 

reiae  through  undying  love  f 

md  taunt  me  ss  thou  wilt — 

ut  to  gaie  thus  was  delight, 

it  like  a  wrong,  a  guilt, 

f  stealth  so  pure  a  sight ; 

than  a  look  profane 

en  have  met  those  thoughtful  eyea, 

whisper  broke  the  chain 

*d  her  spirit  with  the  skies, 

e  glsdly,  in  that  place, 

1 1  watch*d  her  heav*n-ward  face, 

rt  break,  without  one  beat 

disturb  a  prayer  so  sweet. 

f  on  every  tread, 
ny  more  than  life  depended, 
^h  the  corridor  that  led 
est  scene  I  now  ascended, 
ow  seeking,  and  some  pain, 
I  wniding  tried  in  vain, 
upper  sir  again. 

I  freshly  ns^n,  and  down 
<le  hills  of  Araby, 
I  from  a  conqueror^s  crown, 
B  Into  that  living  sea. 
*d  a  glory  in  his  light, 
iton— as  if  for  pride 
homage  paid  this  night 
m  Itis,  hb  young  bride, 
femtnuie  away 
)  k>rd*s  suoerior  ray. 

first  impulse  was  to  fly 
rom  this  entsngling  net— 
I  to  range,  new  loves  to  try, 
I.  wine  and  luxury 
sense,  that  night  forget. 
i  tSati  ■spell-bound  sdQ, 
11 


I  lingered,  without  power  or  will 
To  turn  my  eyes  from  that  dark  door, 

Which  now  enclosed  her  *raoug  the  dead; 
Oft  fancying,  through  the  boughs,  that  o'er 
The  sunny  pile  their  flickering  shed, 

*Twa8  her  light  form  again  I  saw 
Starting  to  earth — still  pure  and  bright. 

But  wakening,  as  I  hop'd,  leas  awe, 
Thus  seen  by  morning^s  natural  light. 
Than  in  that  strange,  dim  oell  at  night. 

But  no,  alas, — she  ne'er  retum'd : 

Nor  yet — tho'  still  I  watch — nor  yet. 
Though  the  red  sun  for  hours  hath  bum'd. 

And  now,  in  his  mid  course,  had  met 
The  peak  of  that  eternal  pile 

He  pauses  still  at  noon  to  bless. 
Standing  beneath  bis  downward  smile, 

like  a  great  Spirit,  shadowless ! 
Nor  yet  she  comes— while  here,  alone, 

Saunt*ring  through  this  death-peopled  place. 
Where  no  heart  beats  except  my  own. 
Or  *iieath  a  palm-tree's  shelter  thrown. 

By  turns  I  watch,  and  rest,  and  trace 
These  lines,  that  are  to  waft  to  thee 
My  last  night's  wondrous  history. 

Dost  thou  remember,  in  that  Isle 

Of  our  own  Sea,  where  thou  and  t 
Linger'd  so  long,  so  happy  a  while. 

Till  all  the  summer  flowers  went  bj^— 
How  gay  it  was  when  sunset  brought 

To  the  cool  Well  our  favourite  maid»— 
Some  we  had  won,  and  some  we  sought— 

To  dance  within  the  fragrant  shades, 
And,  till  the  stars  went  down,  attune 
Their  Fountain  Hymns*  to  the  young  moonf 

That  time,  too— oh,  'tis  like  a  dream- 
When  from  Scamander's  holy  tide 
I  sprung,  as  Genius  of  the  ■Stream, 

And  bore  away  that  blooming  bride. 
Who  thither  came,  to  yield  her  charms 

(As  Phrygian  maids  are  wont,  ere  wed) 
Into  the  cold  Scamander's  arms, 

But  met,  and  welcom'd  mine,  instead- 
Wondering,  88  on  my  neck  she  fell, 
How  river-gods  could  love  so  well ! 
Who  would  have  thought  that  he,  who  rov*d 

Like  the  fii^t  bees  of  summer  then. 
Rifling  each  sweet,  nor  ever  lov'd 

But  the  free  hearts,  that  lov'd  agMU, 
Readily  as  the  reed  replies 
To  the  last  breath  that  round'it  sighs- 
Is  the  same  dreamer  who,  last  night. 
Stood  aw'd  and  breathless  at  the  sight 
Of  one  EJgyptian  girl ;  and  now 
Wanders  among  these  tombs,  with  brow 
Pale,  watchful,  sad,  as  tho'  he  just. 
Himself,  had  ris'n  from  out  their  dust  ? 

Tet,  so  it  is— and  the  same  thirst 
For  something  high  and  pure,  above 

This  withering  world,  which,  from  the  first 
Make  me  drink  deep  of  woman's  love. 


•  These  Sonfs  of  the  Well,  ai  they  were  called  by  tke 
ancleati,  are  »till  common  in  the  Greek  tales. 
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As  the  one  joy,  to  heav'n  most  near 
Of  all  our  hearts  can  meet  with  here,*— 
Still  bums  me  up,  still  keeps  awake 
A  fever  nought  but  death  can  slake. 

Farewell ;  whatever  may  befall,— 
Or  bright,  or  dark— thou*  It  know  it  all. 


LETTER    IV. 

FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

WoNDiKs  on  wonders ;  sights  that  lie 

Where  never  sun  gave  flow*ret  birth ; 
Bright  marvels,  hid  from  th'  upper  sky, 
And  mysteries  that  are  born  and  die 

Deep  in  the  very  heart  of  earth  ! — 
All  that  the  ancient  Orpheus,  led 

By  courage  that  Love  only  gives, 
Dar'd  for  a  matchless  idol,  dead, 

I've  seen  and  dar'd  for  one  who  lives. 

Again  the  moon  was  up,  and  found 
The  echoes  of  my  feet  still  round 
The  monuments  of  this  lone  place  ;•— 

Or  saw  me,  if  awhile  my  lid 
Yielded  to  sleep,  stretch' d  at  the  base 

Of  that  now  precious  Pyramid, 
In  slumber  that  the  gentlest  stir, 
The  stillest,  air-like  step  of  her. 
Whom  ev'n  in  sleep  I  watch'd,  could  chase. 
And  then,  such  various  forms  she  seem'd 
To  wear  before  me,  as  I  dream' d  ? — 

Now,  like  NeTtha,  on  her  throne 

At  Sa'is,  all  reveal'd  she  shone. 

With  that  dread  veil  thrown  off  her  brow. 

Which  mortal  never  raie'd  till  now  ;• 

Then,  quickly  chang'd,  methought  'twas  she 

Of  whom  the  Memphian  boatman  tells 
Such  wondrous  tales— fair  Rhodope, 

The  subterranean  nymph,  that  dwells 
'Mid  sunless  gems  and  glories  hid. 
The  Lady  of  the  Pyramid ! 

At  length,  from  one  of  these  short  dreams 
Starting— as  if  the  subtile  beams, 
Then  playing  o'er  my  brow,  had  brought 
Some  sudden  light  into  my  thought — 
Down  for  my  boat-lamp  to  the  shore, 

Where  still  it  palely  buro'd,  I  went ; 
Resolv'd  that  night  to  try  once  more 

The  mystery  of  this  monument. 

Thus  arm'd,  I  scarce  bad  reach' d  the  gate, 

When  a  loud  screaming— like  the  cry 
Of  some  wild  creature  to  its  mate — 

Came  startling  from  the  palm-grove  nigh  ,— 
Or,  whether  haply  'twas  the  creak 

Of  those  Lethiean  portals,  t  said 
To  give  thus  out  a  mournful  shriek. 

When  oped  at  midnight  for  the  dead. 


♦  See,  for  the  veil  of  NeTtha,the  inscription  upon  her 
Umple,  ai  gWen  by  Plutarch  de  la.  ct  Oslr. 

fThf  brazen  portals  at  Memphis,  mentioned  by 
Zoega,  called  the  Gates  of  Oblivion. 


Whate'er  it  was,  the  sound  came  o'er 

My  heart  like  ice,  as  through  the  door 
Of  the  small  Pyramid  I  went. 
And  down  the  same  abrupt  descent. 
And  through  long  windings,  as  before, 
Reach'd  the  steep  marble  corridor. 

Trembling  I  stole  along— the  light 
In  the  lone  chapel  still  bum'd  on ; 

But  she,  for  whom  my  soul  and  sight 
Look'd  with  a  thirst  so  keen,  was  gone, — 

By  some  invisible  path  had  fled 

Into  that  gloom,  and  left  the  Dead 

To  its  own  solitary  rest, 

Of  ail  lone  things  the  loneliest. 

As  still  the  cross,  which  she  had  kiss'd, 

Was  lying  on  the  crystal  shrine, 
I  took  it  up,  nor  could  resist 

(Though  the  dead  eyes,  I  thought,  met 
Kissing  it  too,  while,  half  ashamed 
Of  that  mute  presence,  I  eiclaimed, 
"  Oh  Life  to  Come,  if  in  thy  sphere 

Love,  Woman's  love,  otir  heav'n  could  be. 
Who  would  not  ev'n  forego  it  here, 

To  taste  it  there  eternally  f " 
Hopeless,  yet  with  unwilling  pace, 
Leaving  the  spot,  I  tum'd  to  trace 
My  pathway  back,  when,  to  the  right,  ' 
I  could  perceive  by  my  lamp's  light. 
That  the  long  corridor  which,  viewed 

Through  distance  dim,  had  seem'd  to  end 
Abruptly  here,  still  on  pursued 

Its  sinuous  course,  with  snake-like  bend 
Mocking  the  eye,  as  down  it  wound 
Still  deeper  tlu-ough  that  dark  profound. 


Again,  my  hopes  were  rais'd,  and,  fost 

As  the  dim  lamp-light  would  allow, 
Along  that  new-found  path  I  past, 

Through  countless  turns ;  descending  now 
By  narrow  ducts,  now,  up  again, 
'Mid  columns,  in  whose  date  the  chain 
Of  time  b  lost :  and  thence  along 
Cold  halls,  in  which  a  sapless  throng 
Of  Dead  stood  up,  with  glassy  eye 
Meeting  my  gaze,  as  I  went  by. — 
Till,  lost  among  these  winding  ways, 

Coil'd  round  and  round,  like  serpent's  ibldki 
I  thought  myself  in  that  dim  maze 

Down  under  Mcsris'  Lake,  which  holds 
The  hidden  wealth  of  the  Twelve  Kings, 
Safe  from  all  human  visitings. 
At  length,  the  path  clos'd  suddenly ; 

And,  by  my  lamp,  whose  glimmering  fell 
Now  faint  and  fainter,  I  could  see 

Nought  but  the  mouth  of  a  huge  well, 
Gaping  athwart  my  onward  track,—- 
A  reservoir  of  darkness,  black 
As  witches*  caldrons  are,  when  fiU'd 
With  moon-drugs  in  th'  eclipse  distilPd. 
Leaning  to  look  if  foot  might  pass 
Down  through  that  chasm,  T  saw,  beneath. 

As  far  as  vision  could  explore. 
The  jetty  sides  all  smooth  as  glass. 

Looking  as  if  just  varnish'd  o'er 
With  that  dark  pitch  the  Sea  of  Death 
I'hrows  out  upon  its  slimy  shore. 
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Doab:ing  awkfle ;  yet  loth  to  leave 

Aught  onezpkitr'd,  the  chasm  I  tried 
With  nearer  Kerch ;  and  conld  peroehre 

An  iron  step  that  from  the  side 
Stood  dimly  oat ;  while,  lower  still, 
Voother  ranged,  lees  visible, 
3m  sptly  plac*d,  as  if  to  aid 
Th*  adventuroos  loot,  that  dar'd  the  shade. 
Tboagh  hardly  I  could  deem  that  e'er 
Weak  woman's  foot  had  ventured  there, 
Tei,  urged  along  by  the  wild  heat 
That  can  do  all  things  but  retreat, 
I  placed  my  lamp,— -which  for  such  task 
Was  sptly  shaped,  like  cap  or  cssque 
To  fit  the  brow,^^rm  on  my  head, 

And  down  into  the  dsrkness  went ; 
Soil  finding  for  my  cautious  tread 

New  foot-hold  in  that  deep  descent, 
Wkkh  seem'd  as  tho'  'twould  thus  descend 
h  depth  and  darkness  without  end. 
At  length,  this  step-wray  ceas'd ;  in  vain 
I  iOQght  some  bold,  that  would  sustain 
My  down-stretch'd  foot— the  polish'd  side, 
SBppery  and  hard,  all  help  denied : 
TiU,  ss  I  bow'd  my  lamp  around. 

To  let  its  DOW  foint  gfimmer  fall 
On  every  aide,  with  joy  I  found 

Just  near  me.  in  the  shining  wall, 
A  window  (whkh  had  'scap'd  my  view 
In  that  half  shadow)  and  qmmg  through. 
Twas  downward  atili,  but  for  less  rude-^ 

By  sMBs  that  through  the  live  rock  woimd 

In  narrow  spiral  round  and  round, 
Wboss  giddy  sweep  my  foot  pursued 
TilL  k>,  befim  a  gate  I  stood, 
Which  oped.  I  saw,  into  the  same 
Deep  well,  from  whence  but  now  I  came. 
The  doocB  were  iron,  yet  gave  way 
I^fhtly  bdbie  me,  as  the  spray 
Of  a  young  lime-tree,  that  receives 
Sons  wandering  bhrd  among  its  leaves. 
Bit,  sooD  as  I  had  pass'd,  the  din, 

Th*  o'erwhelming  din,  with  which  again    - 
They  elash'd  their  folds,  snd  closed  me  in, 

Wss  such  ss  seldom  sky  or  main. 
Or  heaving  earth,  or  all,  when  met 

la  angriest  scrifo,  e'er  equall'd  yet 
It  ssem'd  as  if  the  ponderous  sound 

Wss  by  a  thousand  echoea  huri'd 
Froaa  one  to  th*  other,  through  the  round 

Of  this  great  subterranean  world. 
Till,  for  as  from  the  cateoombs 
Of  Aleiandria  to  the  Tombs 
b  sndem  Thebes's  Valley  of  Kings, 
Roag  its  tremendous  thundeiings. 
Tet  could  DOC  ev'n  this  rude  surprise, 

Which  well  might  move  fu  bolder  men, 
Oae  DMtant  turn  my  chsrmed  eyes 

From  the  blest  scene  that  hsil'^d  them  then. 
Ai  I  had  rightly  deem'd,  the  pisoe 
Where  I  now  stood  wss  the  well's  base. 
The  bottom  of  the  chasm ,  and  bright 

Before  me,  thiough  the  massy  ben 
Of  a  huge  gate,  thm  came  a  light 

Soft,  warm,  and  welcome,  ss  the  stars 
Of  his  own  South  are  to  the  sight 
Of  ens,  who,  from  his  sunny  home, 
Ts  the  chill  North  hvl  dar*  d  to  roui. 


And  oh  the  scene,  now  opening  through 

Those  bars  that  all  but  sight  denied  *  — 
A  long,  fair  alley,  far  as  view 

Could  reach  away,  along  whose  side 
Went,  lessening  to  the  end,  a  row 

Of  rich  arcades,  that,  from  between 
Their  glistening  pillars,  sent  a  glow 

Of  countless  lamps,  burning  unseen. 
And  that  still  air,  as  from  a  spring 
Of  hidden  light  illumining. 
While — soon  as  the  wild  echoes  rous'd 
From  their  deep  haunts  again  were  hous'd,'- 
1 1  heard  a  strain  of  holy  song 

Breathing  from  out  the  bright  arcades 
Into  that  silence — where,  among 

The  high  sweet  voices  of  young  maids, 
Which,  like  the  small  and  heav'n-ward  spire 

Of  Christian  temples,  crown'd  the  choir, 
I  fancied,  (such  the  fancy's  sway) 

Though  never  yet  my  ear  had  caught 
Sound  from  her  lips — yet,  in  that  lay 

So  worthy  of  her  looks,  methought 
That  maiden's  voice  I  heard,  o'er  all 

Most  high  and  heavenly,— to  my  ear 
Sounding  distinctly,  like  the  call 

Of  a  far  spirit  firom  its  sphere. 

But  vain  the  call — that  stubborn  gate 

Like  destiny,  all  force  defied. 
Anxious  I  look'd  around— and,  straight. 

An  opening  to  the  left  descried, 
Which,  though  like  hell's  own  mouth  it  seem'd. 
Yet  led,  as  by  its  course  I  deem'd 
Parallel  with  those  lighted  ways 
That  'cross  the  alley  pour'd  their  blaze. 
Eager  I  stoop* d  this  path  to  tread, 
When,  suddenly,  the  wall  o'er-head 
Grew  with  a  fitful  lustre  bright. 
Which,  settling  gradual  on  the  sight 
Into  clear  characters  of  light, 
These  words  on  its  dark  ground  I  read.^ 

**  You,  who  would  try 

This  terrible  track. 
To  live,  or  to  die. 

But  ne'er  to  look  back ; 

"  You,  who  aspire 

To  be  purified  there 
By  the  terrors  of  Fire 

And  Water  and  Air ; 

"  If  danger  and  pain 
And  death  you  despise — 

On — for  again 
Into  light  you  may  rise, — 

''  Rise  into  light 

With  that  Secret  Divine 

Now  shrouded  from  sight 
By  the  Veils  of  the  Shrine  * 


"But  if 


t« 


The  words  here  dimm'd  away 
TiU,  lost  in  dsrkness,  vague  and  dresd« 
Their  very  silence  seem'd  to  say 
Awfuller  things  than  words  e'er  said. 
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"Am  I  then  in  the  path/*  I  cried, 

**  To  the  Great  Mystery  t  shall  I 
And  touch, — perhaps,  ev*n  draw  aside 
Those  venerable  veils,  which  hide 

The  secret  of  Eternity !" 
This  thought  at  once  reviv'd  the  zeal, 

The  thirst  for  Egypt*s  hidden  lore 
Which  I  had  almost  ceas'd  to  feel, 

In  the  new  dreams  that  won  me  o*er. 
For  now^-^h  happiness ! — it  seem'd 
As  if  both  hopes  before  me  beam'd — 
As  if  that  spirit>nymph,  whose  tread 

I  traced  down  hither  from  above, 
To  more  than  one  sweet  treasure  led— 
Lighting  me  to  the  fountain-head 

Of  Knowledge  by  the  star  of  Love. 
Instant  I  enter' d — though  the  ray 

Of  my  spent  lamp  was  near  its  last,— 
And  quick  through  many  a  channel-way, 

Ev*n  ruder  than  the  former,  passed ; 
Till,  just  as  sunk  the  farewell  spark, 
I  spied  before  me,  through  the  dark, 
A  paly  fire,  that  moment  raised, 
Which  still  as  I  approached  it,  blazed 
With  stronger  light, — till,  as  I  came 
More  near,  I  saw  my  pathway  led 
Between  two  hedges  oSf  live  flame,— 

Trees  all  on  fire,  whose  branches  shed 
A  glow  that,  without  noise  or  smoke. 

Yet  strong  as  from  a  furnace,  broke ; 
While  o*er  the  glaring  ground  between. 
Where  my  sole,  onward  path  was  seen, 
Hot  iron  bars,  red  as  with  ire, 

Transversely  lay— such  as,  they  tell, 
Compose  that  trellis- work  of  fire. 

Through  which  the  Doom'd  look  out  in  hell. 

To  linger  there  was  to  be  lost- 
More  and  still  more  the  burning  trees 

Clos'd  o*er  the  path ;  and  as  I  crost— 
With  tremour  both  in  heart  and  kneee — 

Fixing  my  foot  where'er  a  space 

*Twixt  the  red  bars  gave  rcsting-plaoe. 

Above  me,  each  quick  burning  tree, 

Tamarind,  Balm  of  Araby, 

And  Egypt*s  Thorn  combined  to  spread 

A  roof  of  fire  above  my  head. 

Yet  safe— or  with  but  harmless  scorch — 
I  trod  the  flaming  ordeal  through ; 

And  promptly  seizing,  as  a  torch 
To  light  me  on  to  dangers  new, 

A  fallen  bough  that  kindling  lay 

Across  the  path,  pursued  my  way. 

Nor  went  I  far  before  the  sound 

Of  downward  torrents  struck  my  ear; 
And,  by  my  torch's  gleam,  I  found 
That  the  dark  space  which  yawn'd  around. 

Was  a  wide  cavern,  far  and  near 
FiU*d  with  dark  waters,  that  went  by 
Turbid  and  quick,  as  if  from  high 
They  late  had  dash'd  down  furiously ; 
Or,  awfuller,  had  yet  that  doom 
Before  them,  in  the  imtried  gloom. 
No  pass  appear*d  on  either  side  ; 

And  tho'  my  torch  too  feebly  shone 
To  show  what  scowl'd  beyond  the  tide, 

I  saw  but  one  way  left  me— on  I 


So,  plunging  in,  with  my  right  hand 

The  current's  rush  I  scarce  withstood. 
While,  in  my  left,  the  failing  brand 

Shook  its  last  glimmer  o'er  the  flood. 
'Twas  a  long  struggle — oft  I  thought, 
That,  in  that  whirl  of  waters  caught, 
I  must  have  gone,  too  weak  for  strife, 

Down,  headlong,  at  the  cataract's  will^ 
Sad  fate  for  one,  with  heart  and  life 

And  all  youth's  sunshine  round  him  still ! 
But,  ere  my  torch  was  wholly  spent, 

I  saw,— outstretching  from  the  shade 
Into  those  waters,  as  if  meant 

To  lend  the  drowning  struggler  aid — 

A  slender,  double  balustrade, 
With  snow-white  steps  between,  ascending 

From  the  grim  surface  of  the  stream, 
Far  up  as  eye  could  reach,  and  ending 

In  darkness  there,  like  a  lost  dream. 
That  gUmpse — for  'twas  no  longer— gave 

New  spirit  to  my  strength ;  and  now, 
Whh  both  arms  combating  the  wave, 

I  rush'd  on  blindly,  till  my  brow 
Struck  on  that  railway's  lowest  stair ; 
When,  gathering  courage  from  despair, 
I  made  one  bold  and  fearful  boimd. 
And  on  the  step  firm  footing  foimd. 

But  short  that  hope— for,  as  I  flew 
Breathlessly  up,  the  stairway  grew 
Tremulous  under  me,  while  each 
Frail  step,  ere  scarce  my  foot  could  reach 
The  frailer  yet  I  next  must  trust. 
Crumbled  behind  me  into  dust ; 
Leaving  me,  as  it  crush'd  beneath, 

Like  shipwreck'd  wretch  who,  in  dismay. 
Sees  but  one  plank  'twixt  him  and  death. 

And  shuddering  feels  that  one  give  way; 
And  still  I  upward  went-^with  nought 

Beneath  j[ne  but  that  depth  of  shade. 
And  the  dark  flood,  from  whence  I  caught 

Each  sound  the  falbng  firagments  made. 
Was  it  not  fearful?— still  more  frail 

At  every  step  crash'd  the  light  stair. 
While,  as  I  mounted,  ev'n  the  rail 

That  up  into  that  murky  air 
Was  my  sole  guide,  began  to  fiiil  !— 
When  stretching  forth  an  anxious  hand. 
Just  as,  beneath  my  tottering  stand, 
Steps,  railway,  all,  together  went, 

I  touch' d  a  massy  iron  ring. 
That  there — by  what  kind  genius  sent 
I  know  not — in  the  darkness  hung ; 

And  grasping  it,  as  drowners  cling 
To  the  last  hold,  soiirm  I  clung. 
And  through  the  void  suspended  swung. 


Sudden,  as  if  that  mighty  ring 

Were  link'd  with  all  the  winds  in  heav'n. 
And,  Uke  the  touching  of  a  spring. 

My  eager  grasp  had  instant  given 
Loose  to  all  blasts  that  ever  spread 
The  shore  or  sea  with  wrecks  and  dead— 
Around  me,  gusts,  gales,  whirlwinds  rang 
Tumultuous,  and  I  seem'd  to  hang 
Amidst  an  elemental  war. 

In  which  wing'd  tempests— of  all  kinds 
And* strengths  that  ivinter's  stormy  star 
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Lights  through  the  Temple  of  the  Winds 
hi  oar  own  Athens — battled  round, 
Deafening  me  with  chaotic  sound. 
Nor  this  the  worsw-lbr,  holding  still 

With  hands  immovM,  though  shrinking  oft, 
1  ibond  myself,  at  the  wild  will 

Of  ooontless  whirlwinds,  caught  aloft, 
And  round  and  round,  wit^  fearfid  swing. 
Swept,  lake  a  stone-shot  in  s  sling! 
TiU  breathless,  mazed,  I  had  begun,— 

80  ceaselessly  I  thus  was  whirPd, — 
To  think  my  fimbs  were  chain*d  upon 

That  wheel  of  the  Infernal  World, 
To  turn  which,  day  and  night,  are  blowing 

Hot,  withering  winds  that  never  slumber ; 
And  whose  sad  rounds,  still  going,  gomg. 

Eternity  alone  can  number! 
And  jret,  er*n  then — while  worse  than  Fear 

Hath  ever  dreamt  seemM  hovering  near. 
Had  voice  but  ask'd  me,  "  is  not  this 

A  price  too  dear  for  aught  below  f ** 
I  shoald  have  said  **  for  knowledge,  yes-— 

But  for  bright,  glorious  Woman — no." 

At  Isst,  that  whirl,  when  all  my  strength 

Hsd  nearly  fled,  came  to  an  end ; 
And,  through  that  viewless  void,  at  length* 

I  fek  the  still-graspM  ring  descend 
Rapidly  with  me,  till  my  feet — 
Oh,  ne'er  was  touch  of  land  so  sweet 
To  the  long  sea*  worn  exile — found 
A  resting-place  on  the  firm  ground. 
At  the  same  instant  o'er  me  broke 

A  glimmer  through  that  gloom  so  chill,— 
Like  day-hgfat,  when  beneath  the  yoke 

Of  tyrant  darkness  struggling  stUl— 
And  by  th*  imperfect  gleam  it  shed, 
I  aaw  before  me  a  rude  bed. 
Where  poppies,  strewM  upon  a  heap 
Of  witber'd  lotus,  wooed  to  sleep. 
Bleanng  that  couch — as  I  would  bless, 

Ay,  er'n  the  sbsent  tiger's  lair. 
For  rest  in  such  stark  wearinees, — 

Icmwrd  to  it  snd  sunk  down  there. 

How  long  I  slept,  or  by  what  means 

Wss  wafted  thence,  I  cannot  say ; 
Bat,  when  I  woke — oh  the  bright  scenes 

The  glories  that  around  me  lay— 
If  ever  yet  a  vision  ahone 
Oa  waking  mortal,  this  was  one ! 
Bat  how  describe  it  f  vain,  as  yet. 

While  the  first  dazzle  dims  my  eyes, 
An  vain  the  attempt — I  must  forget 

The  flush,  the  newness,  the  surprise. 
The  vague  bewilderment,  that  whelms, 

Ev'n  now,  my  every  sense  and  thought, 
Ere  I  csn  paint  these  sunless  realms. 

And  their  hid  glories  as  I  ought. 
While  thou,  if  ev'n  but  half  I  tell 
Wih  that  but  half  believe— farewell ! 


LETTER  V. 


riOM  OBCirtv  HIGH  PRTEST  OF  MEMPHIS,  TO 
DECirS,  THE  VRMTORlkV  PREFECT. 

&U01CC,  my  friend,  rejoice : — the  youthful  Chief 
Of  that  light  Sect  which  mocks  at  aU  belief, 


And,  gay  and  godless,  makes  the  present  hour 
Its  only  heaven,  is  now  within  our  power. 
Smooth,  impious  school! — not  all  the  we^ions 

aimed 
At  pnestly  creeds,  since  first  a  creed  was  firamed. 
E'er  struck  so  deep  as  that  sly  dart  they  wield. 
The  Bacchant's  pointed  spear  in  latighing  flowers 

conceai'd. 
And  oh,  'twere  victory  to  this  heart,  as  sweet 
As  any  thou  canst  boast, — ev'n  when  the  feet 
Of  thy  proud  war-steed  wade  through  ChristiaD 

blood, 
To  wrap  this  scoffer  in  Faith's  blinding  hood, 
And  bring  him,  tamed  and  prostrate,  to  implcMre 
The  vilest  gods  ev'n  Egypt's  saints  adore. 

What  !<^o  these  sages  think,  to  them  alone 
The  key  of  this  world's  happiness  is  known? 
That  none  but  they,  who  make   such  proud 

parade 
Of  Pleasure's  smiling  favours,  win  the  maid. 
Or  that  Religion  keeps  no  secret  pUice, 
No  niche,  in  her  dark  fanes,  for  Love  to  grace  f 
Fools ! — did  they  know  how  keen  the  zest  that's 

given 
To  earthly  joy,  when  season' d  well  with  heaven ; 
How  Piety's  grave  mask  improves  the  hue 
Of  Pleasure's  laughing  features,  half  seen  through. 
And  how  the  Priest,  set  aptly  within  reach 
Of  two  rich  worlds,  traffics  for  bliss  with  each, 
Would  they  not,  Decius, — thou,  whom  th'  an- 
cient tie 
'Twixt  Sword  and  Altar  makes  our  best  ally, — 
Would  they  not  change  their  creed,  their  crafi, 

for  ours  ? 
Leave  the  gross  daylight  joys,  that,  in   tneir 

bowers, 
Languish  with  too  much  sun,  like  o'er-blown 

flowers, 
For  the  veil'd  loves,  the  blisses  undispUy'd 
That  slily  lurk  within  the  Temple's  shade  t 
And,    'stead   of  haunting   the   trim    Garden's 

school, — 
Where  cold  Philosophy  usurps  a  rule. 
Like  the  pale  moon's,  o'er  paseion's  heaving  tide ; 
Where  pleasure,  cramp'd  and  chill'd  by  wisdom's 

pride, 
Counts  her  own  pulse's  regulated  play. 
And  in  dull  dreams  dissolves  her  life  away,— 
Be  taught  by  us,  quit  shadows  for  the  true. 
Substantial  joys  we  sager  Priests  pursue, — 
Who,  far  too  wise  10  theorise  on  bliss. 
Or  pleasure's  substance  for  its  shade  to  miss. 
Preach  other  worlds,  but  live  for  only  this: 
Thanks  to  the  well-paid  Mystery  round  us  flung, 
Which,  like  its  type,  the  golden  cloud  that  hung 
O'er  Jupiter's  love-couch  its  shade  benign, 
Round  human  frailty  wraps  a  veil  divine. 


Still  less  should  they  presume,  weak  wits,  that 

they 
Alone  despise  the  craft  of  us  who  pray  ;— 
Still  less  their  creedless  vanity  deceive 
With  the  fond  thought,  that  we  who  pray  believe. 
Believe ! — Apis  forbid — forbid  it,  all 
Ye    monster  Gods,  before  whose    shrines  we 

fall,— 
iDeineg,  framed  in  jest,  as  if  to  try 
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How  far  gross  Man  can  vulgarize  the  sky ; 
How  fiu"  the  same  low  fancy  that  combines 
Into  a  drove  of  brutes  yon  zodiac's  signs, 
And  turns  that  Heaven  itself  into  a  place 
Of  ssinted  sin  and  deified  disgrace, 
Can  bring  Olympus  ev'n  to  shame  more  deep. 
Stock  it  with  things  that  earth  itself  holds  cbrap, 
Fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  the  kitchen's  sacred  brood, 
Whidi  Egypt  keeps  for  worship,  not  for  food,— 
All,  worthy  idols  of  a  Faith  that  sees 
In  dogs,  cats,  owb,  and  apes  divinities ! 

Believe !— oh,  Decius,  thou,  who  hast  no  care 
Of  things  divine,  beyond  the  soldier's  share, 
Who  takes  on  trust  the  faith  for  which  he  bleeds, 
A  good,  fierce  God  to  swear  by,  all  he  needs, — 
Little  canst  thou,  whose  creed  around  thee  hangs 
Loose  as  thy  summer  war-cloak,  guess  the  pangs 
Of  loathing  and  self-scorn  with  which  a  heart, 
Stubborn  as  mine  is,  acts  the  zealot's  part, — 
The  deep  and  dire  disgust  with  which  I  wade 
Through  the  foul  juggling  of  this  holy  trade,—* 
This  mud  profound  of  mystery,  where  the  feet. 
At  every  step,  sink  deeper  in  deceit.        / 
Oh !  many  a  time,  when,  mid  the  Temple's  blaze. 
O'er  prostrate  fools  the  sacred  dst  I  raise. 
Did  I  not  keep  still  proudly  in  my  mind. 
The  power  this  priestcraft  gives  me  o'er  man- 
kind,— 
A  lever,  of  more  might,  in  skilful  hand. 
To   move   this   world,    than   Archimede    e'er 

plann'.i, — 
I  should,  in  vengeance  of  the  shame  I  feel 
At  my  own  mockery,  crush  the  slaves  that  kneel 
Besotted  round ;  and, — like  that  kindred  breed 
Of  reverend,  well-drest  crocodiles  they  feed, 
At  famed  Arsinoe,* — make  my  keepers  bless. 
With  their  last  throb,  my  sharp-fang'd  Holiness. 

Say,  t>  it  to  be  borne,  that  scoffers,  vain 
Of  their  own  freedom  from  the  altar's  chain. 
Should  mock  thus  all  that  thou  thy  blood  hast 

sold. 
And  I  my  truth,  pride,  freedom,  to  uphold  T 
It  must  not  be :— think'st  thou  that  Christian  sect, 
Whose  followers,  quick  as  broken  waves,  erect 
Their  crests  anew  and  swell  into  a  tide, 
That  threats  to  sweep  away  our  shrines  of  prid^— 
Think'st  thou,  with  all  their  wondrous  spells, 

ev'n  they 
Would  triumph  thus,  bad  not  the  constant  play 
Of  Wit's  resistless  archery  clear' d  their  way  t— 
That  mocking  spirit,  worst  of  all  the  foes. 
Our  solemn  fraud,  our  mystic  mummery  knows. 
Whose  wounding  flash  thus  ever  'mong  the  signs 
Of  a  fast-falling  creed,  prelusive  shines, 
Threatening  such  change  as  to  the  awful  freaks 
Of  summer  lightning,  ere  the  tempest  breaks. 
But,  to  my  point, — a  youth  of  this  vain  school. 
But  one,  whom  Doubt  itself  hath  fail'd  to  cool 
Down  to  that  freezing  point,  where  Priests  despair 
Of  any  spark  from  th'  altar  catching  there, — 
Hath,  some  nights  since,— it  was,  methinks,  the 

night 
That  follow'd  the  full  moon's  great  annual  rite, — 


*  For  the  trtnkett  with  which  the  tacred  Crocodiles 
wen  omMioenud,  see  the  Epicurean,  chap.  10. 


Through  the  dark,  winding  ducts,  that  downward 

stray 
To  these  earth-hidden  temples,  tracked  his  wiy, 
Just  at  that  hour  when,  roimd  the  Shrine  and  me* 
The  choir  of  blooming  nymphs  thou  long'sC  M 

see. 
Sing  their  last  night-hymn  in  the  Sanctnsry. 
The  clangour  of  the  marvellous  Gate,  that  stands 
At  the  Well's  lowest  depth, — which  none  bat 

hands 
Of  new,  untaught  adventurers,  from  above. 
Who  know  not  the  safe  path,  e'er  dare  to  move,— 
Gave  signal  that  a  foot  profane  was  nigh:— 

'Twas  the  Greek  youth,  who,  by  that  mommg'a 
sky. 

Had  been  observed,  curiously  wandering  round 

The  mighty  fiuies  of  our  sepulchral  ground. 

Instant,  th'  Initiate's  Trials  were  prepared,— 
The  Fire,  Air,  Water ;  all  that  Orpheus  dared. 
That  FUto,  that  the  bright-hair'd  Samian*  paae*d. 
With  trembling  hope  to  come  to — what^  at  last? 
Go,  ask  the  dupes  of  Myvt'ry ;  question  him 
Who,  mid  terrific  sounds  and  spectres  dim. 
Walks  at  Eleusis ;  ask  of  those,  who  brave 
The  dazzling  miracles  of  Mithra's  Cave, 
With  its  seven  starry  gates ;  ask  all  who  keep 
Those  terrible  night-myst'ries  where  they  weep 
And  howl  sad,  dirges  to  the  answering  breeie. 
O'er  their  dead  Gods,  their  mortal  Deities,— 
Amphibious,  hybrid  things,  that  died  as  men, 
Drown'd,  hang'd,  empaled,  to  rise,  as  goda, 

again;— 
Ask  tAon,  what  mighty  secret  lurks  below 
This  sev'n-fold  mystery— i;an  they  tell  thee  f  No; 
Gravely  they  keep  that  only  secret,  well 
And  fialrly  kept, — that  they  have  none  to  tell; 
And,  duped  themselves,  console  their  humbled 

pride 
By  duping  thenceforth  all  mankind  beside. 

And  such  th'  advance  in  fraud  since  Orphana' 

time — 
That  earliest  msster  of  our  craft  sublime, — 
So  many  minor  Mysteries,  imps  of  fraud. 
From  the  great  Orphic  Egg  have  wing'd  abroad. 
That,  still  t'  uphold  our  Temple's  ancient  boast. 
And  seem  most  holy,  we  must  cheat  the  moat ; 
Work  the  best  miracles,  wrap  nonsense  round 
In  pomp  and  darkness,  till  it  seems  profound ; 
Play  on  the  hopes,  the  terrors  of  mankind. 
With  changeful  skill ;  and  make  the  human  mind 
Like  our  own  Sanctuary,  where  no  ray, 
But  by  the  Priest's  permission,  wins  its  way,— 
Where,  through  the  gloom  as  wave  our  wizard 

rods. 
Monsters,  at  will,  are  conjured  into  Gods ; 
While  Reason,  like  a  grave-faced  mummy,  stands 
With  her  arms  swathed  in  hieroglyphic  bands. 


But  chiefly  in  the  skill  with  which  we  use 
Man's  wildest  passions  for  Religion's  views. 
Yoking  them  to  her  car  like  fiery  steeds. 
Lies  the  main  art  in  which  our  craft  succeeds. 
And  oh  be  blest,  ye  men  of  yore,  whose  toQ 
Hath,  fdr  our  use,  scoop'd  out  of  Elgypt's  soil 


♦  Pjrthaforas. 
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n-Partdise,  this  mine  of  fanes, 

nd  palaces,  where  Pleasure  rei^^ 

lunlets  empire  of  her  own, 

irth's  luxuries  lighting  up  her  throne ; 

r  mystery  made,  which  undermines 

itself,  and,  'neath  the  Twelve  Great 


Initiation's  holy  rite, 

I  long  labjninths  of  unearthly  light, 

I  knows  no  change — its  brooks  <hat  run 

br  dsy,  its  gardens  without  sun, 

al  and  sense,  by  turns,  are  chann'd, 

liaed; 

It  bard  or  prophet  e'er  devised 

Elysium,  priests  have  realized. 

lis  moment, — all  his  trials  past, 
and  nerve  unshrinking  to  the  last,— 
r  Initiate  roves, — as  yet  left  free 
r  tbroogfa  this  realm  of  mystery, 
1  such  illusions  as  prepare 
ike  mist  o'er  waterfalls,  to  wear 
and  hues,  at  Fancy's  varying  will, 
very  shifting  sspect,  vapour  still  ;^ 
npses  of  the  Future,  vistas  shown, 
skill,  into  that  world  unknown, 
nta  and  snners  claim  alike  their  own ; 
900  other  witching,  wildering  arts, 
errors,  that  make  human  hearts, 
be  wisest  and  the  hardiest,  quail 
blin  throned  behind  a  veil. 

h  the  spells  shall  haunt  his  eye,  his  ear, 
bis  night-dreams,  from  his  atmosphere ; 

Sage  be  not  tamed  down,  at  length, 
s  wisdom,  shorn  of  all  their  strength, 
-gian  priests,  in  honour  of  the  shrine,*— 
me  not  absolutely  mine, 
soul,  and,  like  the  tame  decoy 
xy  hunters  of  wild  doves  employ, 
rerts  also,  lure  his  brother  wits 
tk  cage  where  his  own  spirit  flits, 
IS,  if  not  saints,  good  hypocrites, — 
DOC  this,  then  be  it  ssid 
Dt  spirit  of  our  craft  hath  fled, 

that  serpent -god  the  Cross  hath  chssed 
I  soul  out  in  the  Theban  waste. 

♦ 
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secrets  was  worth  a  whole  host  of  informers ;  and, 
accordingly,  like  the  Cupids  of  the  poet  (if  I  may 
use  sopro&ne  a  simile)  who  "fell  at  odds  about 
the  sweet-bag  of  a  bee,"  *  those  venerable  sup- 
pressors almost  fought  with  each  other  for  the 
honour  and  delight  of  first  ransacking  the  Post 
Bag.  Unluckily,  however,  it  turned  out,  upon 
examination,  that  the  discoveries  of  profligacy, 
which  it  enabled  them  to  make,  lay  chiefly  in 
those  upper  regions  of  society,  which  their  well- 
bred  regulations  forbid  them  to  molest  or  meddle 
with.  In  consequence,  they  gained  but  very  few 
victims  by  their  prize,  and,  after  lying  for  a  week 
or  two  under  Mr.  H — rca — d's  counter,  the  Bag, 
with  its  violated  contents,  was  sold  for  a  trifle  to 
a  friend  of  mine. 

It  happened  that  I  had  just  then  been  seised 
with  an  ambition  (having  never  tried  the  strength 
of  my  wing  but  in  a  newspaper)  to  publish  some- 
thing or  other  in  the  shape  of  a  book ;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that,  the  present  being  such  a  letter- 
writing  era,  a  few  of  these  twopenny  post  epistles, 
turned  into  easy  verse,  would  be  as  tight  and  po- 
pular a  task  as  I  could  possibly  select  for  a  com- 
mencement. I  did  not  think  it  prudent,  however, 
to  give  too  many  Letters  at  flrst ;  and,  accordingly, 
have  been  obliged  (in  order  to  eke  out  a  sufiicient 
number  of  pages)  to  reprint  some  of  those  trifles 
which  had  already  appeared  in  the  pubtic  jour- 
luils.  As,  in  the  battles  of  ancient  times,  the 
shades  of  the  departed  were  sometimes  seen 
among  the  combatants,  so  I  thought  I  might  re- 
medy the  thinness  of  my  ranks,  by  conjuring  up 
a  few  dead  and  forgotten  ophemerons  to  fill  them. 

Such  are  the  motives  and  accidents  that  led  to 
the  present  publication ;  and  as  this  is  the  first  time 
my  muse  has  ever  ventured  out  of  the  go-cart  of 
a  newspaper,  though  I  feel  all  a  parent's  delight 
at  seeing  little  Miss  go  alone,  I  am  also  not  with- 
out a  parent's  anxiety,  lest  an  unlucky  fall  should 
be  the  consequence  of  the  experiment ;  and  I  need 
not  point  out  the  many  living  instances  there  are 
of  Muses  that  have  suflered  severely  in  their 
heads,  from  taking  too  early  and  rashly  to  their 
feet.  Besides,  a  book  is  so  very  diflferent  a  thing 
from  a  newspaper ! — in  the  former,  your  doggerel, 
without  either  company  or  shelter,  must  stand 
shivering  in  the  middle  of  a  bleak  white  page  by 
itself;  whereas,  in  the  latter,  it  is  com  fort  ly  backed 
by  advertisements,  and  has  sometimes  even  a 
Speech  of  Mr.  St— ph— n*s,  or  something  equally 
warm,  for  a  ehaufe-pie, — so  that,  in  general,  the 
very  reverse  of  **  laudator  ci  alget"  is  its  destiny. 

Ambition,  however,  must  run  some  risks,  and 
I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied  if  the  reception  of 
these  few  Letters  should  have  the  eflfect  of  send- 
ing me  to  the  Post  Bag  for  more. 


PREFACE. 

g,  from  which  the  following  Letters  are 
iras  dropped  by  a  Twopenny  Postman, 
»  months  since,  and  picked  up  by  an 
af  the  Society  for  the  S— pp  ss  n  of 
o,  supposing  it  might  materially  assist 
t  lesearchss  of  that  institution,  immedi- 
it  to  his  employers  and  was  rewarded 
ly  for  has  tnwble.    Such  a  treasury  of 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTEENTH 
EDITION. 

BY  A  FRIEHD   OP  THE  AUTHOR. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  is  at  present 

on  a  tour  through ,  I  feel  myself  called 

upon,  as  his  firiend,  to  notice  certain  misconcep- 
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—  ^ 

tk>nt  and  misrepresentations,  to  which  this  little 

volame  of  Tribes  has  given  rise. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  not  true  that  Mr.  Brown 
has  had  any  accomplices  in  the  work.  A  note, 
indeed,  which  has  hitherto  accompanied  his  Pre- 
face,  may  very  naturally  have  been  the  origin  of 
such  a  supposition;  but  that  note,  which  was 
merely  the  coquetry  of  an  author,  I  have,  in  the 
present  edition,  taken  upon  myself  to  remove,  and 
Mr.  Brown  must  therefore  be  considered  (like  the 
mother  of  that  unique  production,  the  Centaur, 
lana.  nai  liow*)  as  alone  responsible  for  ths 
whole  contents  of  the  volume. 

In  the  next  place  it  has  been  said,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  graceless  little  book,  a  certain 
distinguished  Personage  prevailed  upon  another 
distinguished  Personage  to  withdraw  (rom  the 
author  that  notice  and  kindness,  with  which  he 
had  so  long  and  so  liberally  honoured  him.  There 
Is  not  one  syllable  of  truth  in  this  story.  For  the 
magnanimity  of  the  former  of  these  persons  I 
would,  indeed,  in  no  case,  answer  too  rashly;  but 
of  the  conduct  of  the  taller  towards  my  friend,  I 
have  a  proud  gratification  in  declaring,  that  it  has 
never  ceased  to  be  such  as  he  must  remember 
with  indelible  gratitude; — a  gratitude  the  more 
cheerfully  and  warmly  paid,  from  its  not  being  a 
debt  incurred  solely  on  his  own  account,  but  for 
kindness  shared  with  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him. 

To  the  charge  of  being  an  Irishman,  poor  Mr. 
fisowN  pleads  guilty ;  and  I  beUeve  it  roust  also 
be  acknowledged  that  he  comes  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic family :  an  avowal  which,  I  am  aware,  is 
decisive  of  his  utter  reprobation  in  the  eyes  of  those 
exclusive  patentees  of  Christianity,  so  worthy  to 
have  been  the  followers  of  a  certain  enlightened 
Bishop,  DoNATX7s,t  who  held,  *'  that  God  is  in 
Africa,  and  not  eUewhere."  But  from  all  this  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Mr.  Brown  is  a 
Papist ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  the  strongest  reasons 
for  suspecting  that  they  who  say  so  are  totally 
mistaken.  Not  that  I  presume  to  have  ascertained 
his  opinions  upon  such  subjects ;  all  I  know  of  his 
orthodoxy  is,  that  he  has  a  Protestant  wife  and 
two  or  three  little  Protestant  children,  and  that  he 
has  been  seen  at  church  every  Sunday,  for  a  whole 
year  together,  listening  to  the  sermons  of  his  truly 
reverend  and  amiable  friend,  Dr. ,  and  be- 
having there  as  well  and  as  orderly  as  most 
people. 

There  are  a  few  more  mistakes  and  falsehoods 
about  Mr.  Brown,  to  which  I  had  intended,  with 
all  becoming  gravity,  to  advert ;  but  I  begin  to 
think  the  task  is  altogether  as  useless  as  it  is  tire- 
some. Calumnies  and  misrepresentations  of  this 
sort  are,  like  the  arguments  and  statements  of 
Dr.  Duigenan,  not  at  all  the  less  vivacious  or  less 
serviceable  to  their  fabricators  for  having  been  re- 
futed and  disproved  a  thousand  times  over :  they 
are  brought  forward  again,  as  good  as  new, 
whenever  malice  or  stupidity  is  in  want  of  them, 
and  are  as  useful  as  the  old  broken  lantern,  in 
Fielding's  Amelia,  which  the  watchman  always 


keeps  ready  by  him,  to  produce,  in  proof  oi 
against  his  victims.  I  shall  therefore  give  up  Hm 
fi^tless  toil  of  vindication,  and  would  even  drmn 
my  pen  over  what  I  have  ahrsady  written,  had  I 
not  promised  to  fiimish  the  Publisher  with  a  Fi#^ 
face,  and  know  not  how  else  I  could  contrive  li 
eke  it  out. 

I  have  added  two  or  three  more  trifles  to  thli 
edition,  which  I  found  in  the  Morning  Chroniclet 
and  knew  to  be  from  the  pen  of  my  friend.*  TIN 
rest  of  tde  volume  remains  t  in  its  original  stata.' 

April  20, 1814. 


♦  Pludar,  Pylh,  2.— My  friend  certainly  cannot  add 
ev7*  sv  avSpaai  ytpao<^of>ov. 
t  Bishop  of  Cosie  N'igre,  in  tbe  fourth  century. 


LETTER  I. 

FROM  THE  PR — ^NO— 88  CH     E   OF  W- 
TO  THE  LADY  B — RB — A   ▲ — 8HL — Y.^ 

My  dear  Lady  Bab,  you'll  be  ^ock*d,  Fm  afraidt 
When  you  hear  the  sad  rumpus  your  ponies  bsTC 

made; 
Since  the  time  of  horse^consuls  (now  long  out  of 

date) 
No  nags  ever  made  such  a  stir  in  the  State ! 

Lord  Eld-n  first  heard— and  as  instantly  pray'd  iMi 
To  God  and  his  King — that  a  Popish  young  lad^ 
(For  though  yon've  bright  ejres,  and  twelve  thoa' 

sand  a  year, 
It  is  still  but  too  true  you're  a  Papist,  my  dear) 
Had  insidiously  sent,  by  a  tall  Irish  groom. 
Two  priest-ridden  ponies,  just  landed  from  RomSr 
And  so  full,  httle  rogues,  of  pontifical  tricks. 
That  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  was  scarce  safe  froni 

their  kicks ! 

Ofi'at  once  to  papa,  in  a  flurry,  he  flies — 

For  papa  always  does  what   these  statesmen 

advise. 
On  condition  that  they'll  be,  in  turn,  so  pofite 
As  in  no  case  whate'er  to  advise  him  too  right — 
**  Pretty  doings  are  here,  sir,  (he  angrily  cries, 
While  by  dint  of  dark  eyebrows  he  strives  to  look 

wise,) 
'Tis  a  scheme  of  the  Romanists,  so  help  me  God ! 
To  ride  over  your  most  Royal  Highness  rough- 
shod— 
Excuse,  sir,   my  tears,  they're  from  loyalty's 

source — 
Bad  enough  'twas  for  Troy  to  be  sack'd  by  a 

Horttet 
But  for  us  to  be  ruin'd  by  Ponies,  still  worse !" 


*  The  Tr{fU«  here  alluded  to,  and  others,  wbick  have 
since  appeared,  will  be  found  in  this  edition.— PiiUwAcr. 

t  A  new  reading  has  been  suggeited  in  the  original 
of  the  Ode  of  Horace,  ttee\y  translated  by  Lord  Elo->m. 
In  the  line  **  8ive  per  Syrteis  iter  estuoAas,"  it  ii  pro- 
posed, by  a  very  trifling  alteration,  to  read  "  Surteeo** 
instead  of  "Syrteis,"  which  brings  the  Ode,  it  is  said, 
more  home  to  the  noble  Translator,  and  gives  a  pecu- 
liar force  and  aptness  to  the  epithet  **  cstuosas."  1 
merely  throw  out  this  emendation  for  the  learned, 
being  unable  myself  to  decide  upon  its  merits. 

I  This  }ipung  l<ady,  who  is  a  Roman  CuthoUc,  has 
lately  made  a  present  of  some  beautiful  ponies  to  tha 
Pr— nc— ss. 
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council  is  call'd — the  whole  cabinet  sit*-- 
chbishops-declare,  frighten'd  oat  of  their 
its, 

ile  Popish  ponies  should  eat  at  m jr  manger, 
at  aw^  moment  the  Church  is  in  danger ! 
i  them  but  stabling,  and  shortly  no  stalls 
it  their  proud  stomachs  but  those  of  St. 
sol's. 

ctor,  and  he,  the  devout  man  of  Leather, 
"tt — t,  now  laying  their  saint-heads  to- 
Bther, 

that  these  sluttish  young  o-bominations 
irly  foretold  in  chap.  vi.  Revelations — 
ij  verily  think  they  could  point  out  the  one 
he  Doctor^s  friend  Death  was  to  canter 
pon! 


^  hoping  that  no  one  imputes 
Z<Hsn  any  £uicy  to  persecute  brutes, 
,  on  the  word  of  himself  and  his  cronies, 
id  these  said  creatures  been  Asses,  not 
onies, 

rt  would  have  started  no  sort  of  objection, 
s  were,  tiure,  always  sure  of  projection. 

Pr-nc-ss  mil  keep  them  (says  Lord 
-«l-r-gh,) 

e  them  quite  harmless  the  only  true  way 
nain  Chief-Justices  do  with  their  wives) 
them  within  half  an  inch  of  their  lives — 
e  any  bad  Irish  blood  lurking  about, 

knew  by  experience)  would  soon  draw 
out." 

is  be  thought  cruel — his  Lordship  proposes 
iw  Fcto-snaffle  to  bind  down  their  noses — 
contrivance,  made  out  of  old  chains, 
ippesrs  to  indulge,  while  it  doubly  re- 
rains; 

lowever  high-mettled,  their  gamesome* 
ss  checks 

IS  Lordship,  humanely,)  or  else  breaks 
eir  necks!" 

posal  received  pretty  general  applause 
;  statesmen  around — and  the  neck-break- 
Z  clsuse 

g^ur  about  it,  which  soon  reconciled 
1 — n  himself  to  a  measure  so  mild. 
affles,  my  dear,  were  agreed  to  nem.  con., 
Lord  C — stl — r — gh, having  so  often  shone 
'iering  line,  is  to  buckle  them  on. 

ive  to  your  door  in  these  Vetos  some  day, 
resent,  adieu ! — I  must  hurry  away 
i  my  mamma,  as  Pm  suffered  to  meet  her 
lalf  an  hour  by  the  Qu— n*s  best  repeater. 

C E. 


LETTER  IL 

OOIiOirBL    m'm — H — N  TO    O— LD 
>irc— 6    L— CKIE,   ESQ. 


r,  Pve  just  had  time  to  look 
r  very  learned  book,* 
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Wherein — as  plain  as  man  can  speak, 
Whose  EngUsh  is  half  modem  Greek— 
you  prove  that  we  can  ne*er  intrench 
Our  happy  isles  against  the  French, 
Till  Royalty  in  England's  made 
A  much  more  independent  trade — 
In  short,  until  the  House  of  Guelph 
Lays  Lords  and  Commons  on  the  shelf. 
And  boldly  sets  up  for  itself  I 

All,  that  can  well  be  understood 
In  this  said  book,  is  vastly  good : 
And,  as  to  what's  incomprehensible, 
I  dare  be  sworn  'tis  full  as  sensible ; 

But,  to  your  work's  immortal  credit, 

The  P — e,good  sir,— the  P — e  has  read  it. 

(The  only  book,  hiinself  remarks. 

Which  he  has  read  since  Mrs.  Clarke's.) 

Last  levee-mom  he  look'd  it  through 

During  that  awful  hour  or  two 

Of  grave  tonsorial  preparatk>n, 

Which,  to  a  fond  admiring  nation. 

Sends  forth,  announced  by  trump  and  dram, 

The  best-wigg'd  P e  in  Christendom ! 

He  thinks,  with  you,  the  imagination 
0{  ffartnership  in  legislation 
Could  only  enter  in  the  noddles 
Of  dull  and  ledger- keeping  twaddles, 
Whose  heads  on  Jirms  are  mnning  so, 
They  even  must  have  a  King  and  Co. 
And  hence,  too,  (eloquently  show  forth 
On  cheeks  and  balancest  and  so  forth. 

But  now,  he  trusts,  we  ore  coming  near  a 

Better  and  more  royal  era ; 

When  England's  monarch  need  but  say, 

**  Whip  me  those  scoundrels,  C — stl — r — gh !"  . 

Or — •*  hang  me  up  those  Papists,  Eld — n," 

And  'twill  be  done — ay,  faith,  and  well  done. 

With  view  to  which,  I've  his  command 

To  beg,  sir,  from  your  travoli'd  hand 

(Round  which  the  foreign  graces  swarm) 

A  plan  of  radical  reform ; 

Compiled  and  chosen,  as  best  you  can. 

In  Turkey  or  at  Ispahan, 

And  quite  upturning,  branch  and  root. 

Lords,  Commons,  and  Burdett  to  boot ! 

But,  pray,  whate'er  you  may  impart,  write 
Somewhat  more  brief  thon  Major  C — rtwr— ght ; 
Else,  though  the  P        c  be  long  in  rigging, 
'Twould  take,  at  least,  a  fortnight's  wigging ; 
Two  wigs  to  every  paragraph — 
Before  he  well  could  get  through  half. 

You'll  send  it,  also,  speedily — 
As,  truth  to  say,  'twixt  you  and  me, 
His  Highness,  heated  by  your  work. 
Already  thinks  himself  Grand  Turk !  ' 

And  you'd  have  laugh' d,  had  you  seen  how 
He  scared  the  Ch — nc— 11 — ^r  just  now. 
When  (on  his  Lordship's  entering  pufTd)  he 
Slapp'd  his  back  and  call'd  him  **  Mufii !" 
The  tailors,  too,  have  got  commands 
To  put  directly  into  hands 
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Ail  aorta  of  dulimans  and  pouches, 
With  aaahes,  turbana,  and  pabouchea 
While  Y — rm — th*a  sketching  out  a  plan 
Of  new  moustachea  a  T  OtUmane^) 
And  ail  thinga  fitting  and  expedient 
To  Turkify  our  gracioua  R — g — nt ! 

You  therefore  have  no  time  to  waste — 
So  send  your  system. — 

Your*s,  in  haste. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Before  I  send  this  scrawl  away, 
I  seize  a  moment,  just  to  say 
There'a  some  parts  of  the  Turkish  system 
So  Tulgar,  'twere  as  well  you  miss'd  'em. 
For  instance  in  Seraglio  matters — 
Your  Turk,  whom  girlish  fondness  flattera, 
Would  fill  his  Harem  (tasteless  fool !) 
With  tittering,  red-chcek'd  things  from  school- 
But  here  (as  in  that  fairy  land. 
Where  Love  and  Age  went  hand  in  hand  ;* 
Where  lips  till  sixty  shed  no  honey, 
And  Grandams  were  worth  any  money) 
Our  Sultan  has  much  riper  notions— 
So,  let  your  list  of  «Ae-promotions 
Include  those  only,  plump  and  sage, 
Who've  reached  the  regulation  age ; 
Tliat  is— aa  near  as  one  can  fix 
From  Peerage  dates— full  fifty-six. 

This  role's  for/av'rt<e< — nothing  more — 
For,  as  to  lotvet,  a  Grand  Signor, 
Tliough  not  decidedly  wiUumt  them. 
Need  never  care  one  curse  about  them ! 


LETTER   III. 


rROIf   O.   R.   TO  THE   E- 


OF   Y- 


Wi  miss'd  you  last  night  at  the  "  hoary  old  sin- 
ner's," 
Wlio  gave  us,  as  usual,  the  cream  of  good  din- 
ners— 
His  soups  scientific — his  fishes  quite  prinu — 
His  pat^  superb — and  his  cutlets  sublime ! 
In  abort,  'twas  the  snug  sort  of  dinner  to  stir  a 

Stomachic  orgasm  in  my  Lord  E or. 

Who  fe(-to,  to  be  sure,  with  miraculous  force, 
And  exciaim'd,  between  mouthtuls,  "  a  /fe-cook, 
of  course! — 


*  The  learned  C!olonel  must  allude  here  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Myflterioofl  Isle,  In  the  History  of  Abdalla, 
Bob  of  Haaif,  where  such  inverstons  of  the  order  of  na- 
ture are  said  to  have  uken  place.—**  A  score  of  old 
women  and  the  same  number  of  old  men,  played  here 
and  there  in  the  court,  some  at  chuck-forthing,  others 
at  tip-cat  or  at  cockles.**— And  again,  **There  is  no- 
thlnft  believe  me,  more  engaging  than  those  lovely 
wrinkles,**  eto.  etc.— See  TaUs of  ik» Eaat^foX.  Ui.,  pp. 
607,606. 

f  This  letter,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  was  writ- 
ten the  day  after  a  dbiner,  given  by  the  M—  of 
H-d-t 


While  you  live — 'what's  there  under  that  covert 

pray,  look)— 
While  you  live— <ril  just  taste  it) — ne'er  keep  i 

She-cook. 
*  He  a  sound  Salic  law — (a  small  bit  of  that  toast) — 
Which  ordains  that  a  female  shall  ne'er  rule  the 

roast; 
For  Cookery's  a  secret — (this  turtle's  tmcom- 

mon>— 
Like  Masonry,  never  found  out  by  a  woman !" 

The  dinner,  you  know,  was  in  gay  celebration 

Of  siy  brilliant  triumph  and  H — nt's  condemna- 
tion; 

A  compliment  too  to  his  Lordship  the  J — e 

For  liis  speech  to  the  J — y, — and  zounds !  who 
would  grudge 

Turtle-soup,  though  it  came  to  five  guineas  a 
bowl, 

To  reward  such  a  loyal  and  complaisant  soul  X 

We  were  ail  in  high  gig — Roman  Punch  and 
Tokay 

Travell'd  round,  till  our  heads  travell'd  just  the 
same  way,— 

And  we  cared  not  for  Juries  or  Libels— no- 
dam' me  !  nor 

Even  for  the  threats  of  last  Sunday's  Elxaminer ! 

More  good  things  were  eaten  than  said — but  Ton 

T — RRH — T 

In  quoting  Joe  Miller,  you  know,  has  some  merit. 
And,  hearing  the  sturdy  Justiciary  Chief 
Say— sated  with  turtle — **  I'll  now  try  the  beef '— 
ToKMT  whisper'd  him  (giving  his  Lordship  a  sly 

hit) 
'*  I  fear  'twill  be  Aitii^beef,  my  Lord,  if  tou  fry 

it!" 

And  C — MD— N  was  there,  who,  that  moraing, 
had  gone 

To  fit  his  new  Marquis's  coronet  on ; 

And  the  dish  set  before  him — oh  dish  well-de- 
vised ! — 

Was,  what  old  Mother  Glasse  calls,  '*  a  ealTd 
head  surprised!" 

The  6ratn«  were  near ;  and  once  they'd  been 

fine, 

But  of  late  they  had  lain  so  long  soaking  in  wine 

That,  however  we  still  might  in  courtesy  call 

Them  a  fine  dish  of  brains,  they  were  no  brains 
stall. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  we  drank,  every  out 
In  a  bumper,  "  the  venial  deiightsof  Crim.  Cod.*' 
At  which  H — D — T  with  warm   reminiscenoet 

gloated. 
And  E>--b'r — H  chuckled  to  hear  himself  quoted* 

Our  next  round  of  toasts  was  a  fancy  quite  new. 
For  we  drank — and  you'll  own  'twas  benevolent 

too — 
To  those  well-meaning  husbands,  cits,  parsons, 

or  peers, 
Whom  we've  any  time  honour'd  by  kissing  their 

dears; 
This  museum  of  wittols  was  comical  rather ; 
Old  H — D — T  gave  M— y,  and  /  gave . 


} 
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not  a  soul  till  this  morning  would  budge— 
i  all  fun  and  frolic ! — and  even  the  J^— £ 
le,  for  the  time,  his  juridical  fashion, 
>u^h  the  whole  night  was  not  once  in  a 


his  in  bed,  while  my  whiskers  are  airing, 

-c  baa  a  sly  dose  of  jalap  preparing 

r  T— MMT  T — ^RR— r  at   breakfast  to 


I  want  something  to  give  me  a  laugh, 
v's  nothing  so  good  as  old  T — ^mmy,  kept 


oniwall  accounts,  after  taking  a  dose ! 


LETTER  IV. 


B  miOHT  HON. 


-N — V 


B  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  J — ^HN  N— -CH — ^L. 

Dublin.* 

9k,  dear  N — ch — h,  making  merry 
'  with  our  Secretary, 
.  were  drunk,  or  pretty  near 
e  for^nng  business  here,) 
o  m^*'  Sweet  Bully  Bottom ! 
ipiat  dogs — hiccup-^  rot  'em ! 
to  be  bespatter' d — hiccup — 
the  dirt  even  you  can  pick  up — 
le  P— ^E — (here's  to  him — fill — 
hurra!) — is  trying  still 
ug  them  with  kind  professions, 
9U  deal  in  strong  expressions— 
-*  traitor^ — ^hiccup — and  all  that— 
t  be  muzzled.  Doctor  Pat  ! — 
t  indeed — hiccup— that's  flat." 

nuzzled"  was  the  word.  Sir  Jobn — 
>Is  have  clapp'd  a  muzzle  on 
est  month  that  e'er  ran  o'er 
rer  of  the  times  of  yore !— t 
r  this  that  back  I  went 
Lateran  and  Trent, 
that  they,  who  damn'd  us  then, 
w,  in  turn,  be  damn'd  again ! — 
t  victim  still  to  sit 
rr— w's  fire  and  C — ^hk— o's  wit, 
;ven  noisy  M— th— w  gabble  on 
tion  once  the  W — e  of  Babylon ! 
Kw  much — who  now  will  be 
<tmaB  of  No-Popery  f 
artier.  Saint,  or  even  Bishop, 
ned  filth  will  ever  fish  up  ? 
oBong  our  ranks  be  one 
ny  place,  'tis  thout  Sir  John— 
ho  like  me,  art  dubb'd  Right  Hon. 
too,  art  a  Lawyer  Civil 
les  Papists  at  the  devil ! 


tter,  whkh  contained  some  very  heavy  in- 

eems  to  have  been  tent  to  London  by  a  prl- 

aad  then  pm  into  the  Twopenny  Poet-Office, 

aUe. 

Hag  this  sheet  to  the  Pretf,  however,  I  learn 

BMusie*'  has  been  taicen  off,  and  the  Right 

or  let  loose  af  sin. 


To  whom  then  but  to  thee,  my  friend. 

Should  Patrick  *  his  Port* folio  sendf 

Take  it — 'tis  thine— his  learn' d  Port-folio 

With  all  its  theologic  olio 

Of  Bulls,  half  Irish  and  half  Roman,— 

Of  Doctrines  now  believed  by  no  man — , 

Of  Councils,  held  for  men's  salvation. 

Yet  always  ending  in  damnation — 

(Which  shows  that  since  the  world's  creation. 

Your  Priests,  whate'er  their  gentle  shamming. 

Have  always  had  a  taste  for  damning ;) 

And  many  more  such  pious  scraps, 

To  prove  (what  we've  long  proved  perhaps) 

That,  mad  as  Christians  used  to  be 

About  the  Thirteenth  Century, 

There's  lots  of  Christians  to  be  had 

In  this,  the  Nineteenth,  just  as  mad ! 

Farewell— I  send  with  this,  dear  N — ch— l  ! 
A  rod  or  two  I've  had  in  pickle 
Wherewith  to  trim  old  Gr — tt — n's  jacket.— 
The  rest  shall  go  by  Monday's  packet. 

P.  D. 

Among  the  Inchnures  in  the  foregoing  Letter  vae 
thefoUoming  '*  Unanswerable  Argument  agaimt 
the  Papists,'' 

•  •  «  m    '        * 

We're  told  the  ancient  Roman  nation 

Made  use  of  spittle  in  lustration. — t 

(Vide  Lactantium  ap.  Galliaum — X 

I.  e.  you  need  not  read  but  see  'em.) 

Now,  Irish  Papists  (fact  surprising !) 

Make  use  of  spittle  in  baptizing, 

Which  proves  them  all,  O'Finns,  O'Eaoans, 

Connors,  and  Tooles,  all  downright  Pagans ! 

This  fact's  enough — ^let  no  one  tell  us 

To  free  such  sad,  salivous  fellows^ 

No— no—- the  man  baptized  with  spittle 

Hath  no  truth  in  him — not  a  tittle ! 


LETTER  V. 

FROM  THK   C0UNTB88   DOWAGER  OF  C 
TO  LADY . 

My  dear  Lady !  I've  been  just  sending  out 

About  five  hundred  cards  for  a  snug  little  Rout— 
(By  the  bye,  you've  seen  Rokedy  ? — this  moment 

got  mine— 
The  Mail-coach  Edition^ — prodigiously  fine !) 


*  This  ia  a  bad  name  for  poetry ;  but  D— f  en~n  ia 
worse. — As  Prudentius  sayt,  upon  a  very  different  sub- 
ject— 

torqnetur  Apollo 

Nomine  po  cuatus. 

t luBtralibna  ante  sallvis 

Ezpiat.  Per$.  Bat.  S. 

1 1  have  inken  the  trouble  of  examining  the  Doctor's 
reference  here,  and  And  hhn,  for  once,  correct.  The 
following  are  the  words  of  his  indignant  referee  Oal- 
leus— **  Asserere  non  veremur  sacrum  baptismum  a 
Papistis  profknari,  et  sputi  usum  in  peccatorum  ezpia- 
tione  a  Paganis  non  a  Christiania  iiiaiiaM«." 

(  Bee  Mr.  Murray's  Advertisement  about  the  Mail- 
coach  copies  of  Bokeby. 
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But  I  can't  conceive  how,  in  this  very  cold  wea- 
ther, 
I'm  ever  to  bring  my  five  hundred  together ; 
As,  unless  the  thermometer's  near  boiling  heat, 
One  can  never  get  half  of  one's  hundreds  to 

meet— 
(Apropos — you'd  have  langh'd  to  see  Towicssnb 

last  night, 
Elscort  to  their  chair,  with  his  stafTso  poUte, 
The  *'  three  maiden  miseries,"  all  in  a  fright! 
Poor  TowNSEND,  like  Mercury,  filling  two  posts, 
Supervisor  of  cAtevet,  and  chief-usher  o{gko§U!) 


I  can't  you  hit  on 


But,  my  dear  Lady 

some  notion, 
At  least  for  one  night,  to  set  London  in  motion  f 
As  to  having  the  R— o — kt — tkat  show  is  gone 

bjr — 
Besides,  I've  remarked  that  (between  you  and  I) 
The  MiRCHESA  and  he,  inconvenient  in  mors 

ways. 
Have  taken  much  lately  to  whispering  in  door- 
ways; 
Which — considering,  you  know,  dear,  the  size  of 

the  two- 
Makes  a  block  that  one's  company  cannot  get 

through; 
And  a  house  such  as  mine  is,  with  door-ways  so 

small. 
Has  no  room  for  such  cumbersome  love-work  at 

aU!— 
(Apropos,  though,  of  k)ve-work — you've  heard  it, 

I  hope. 
That  Napoleon's  old  Mother's  to  marry  the 

Pope, — 
What  a  comical  pair!) — But,  to  stick  to  my 

Rout, 
'Twill  be  hard  if  some  novelty  can't  be  struck 

out. 
Is  there  no  Algerine,  no   Kaxschatkan  ar- 
rived? 
No  Plenipo  Pacha,  three-tail'd  and  ten-wived  f 
No  Russian,  whose  dissonant  consonant  name 
Almost  rattles  to  fragments  the  trumpet  of  &me  f 

I  remember  the  time,  three  or  four  winters  back, 
When^^rovided  their  wigs  were  but  decently 

black— 
A  few  Patpot  monsters,  from  Spain,  were  a 

sight 
That  would  people  one's  house  ibr  one,  night  after 

night. 
But— whether  the    Ministers  paw*d   them   too 

mticb— 
(And  you  know  how  they  spoil  whatever  they 

touch,) 
Or,  whether  Lord  G — ^rob  (the  young  man  about 

town) 
Has,  by  dint  of  bad  poetry,  written  them  down — 
One  has  certainly  lost  one' a  peninsular  rage, 
And  the  only  stray  Patriot  seen  for  an  age 
Has  been  at  such  places  (think  how  the  fit  cools) 
As  old  Mrs.  V w's  or  Lord  L — v— rp — l's  ! 

But,  in  short,  my  dear,  names   like  Wintz- 

TSCHITSTOPSCniNZOUDnOFF 

Are  the  only  things  now. make  an  evening  go 
smooth  off— 


So,  get   me   a   Russian — till   death  Vm  fO«r 

debtor— 
If  he  brings  the  whole  alphabet,  so  mach  tit 

better 
And — Lord !  if  he  would  but,  in  dtaraeter,  np 
Off  his   fish-oil  and   candles,  he'd   quite  eH 

me  up! 

An  revoir,  my  sweet  girl — I  must  leave  yov  ■ 

haste- 
Little  Gunter  has  brought  me  the  Liqoenia  te 

taste. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

By  the  bye,  have  you  found  any  friend  that  en 

construe. 
That  Latin  account,  t'other  day,  of  a  Monster  t* 
If  we  can't  get  a  Russian,  and  that  thing  in 
Be  not  too  improper,  I  think  I'll  bring  that  in. 


LETTER  VI. 


FROM   ABDALLAH,!  IH  LONDON,  TO   M0HAS8AX« 

IN   ISPAHAN. 

Whilst  thou,  Mohassan  (happy  thou !) 

Dost  dsily  bend  thy  loyal  brow    ^ 

Before  our  King — our  Asia's  treasure ! 

Nutmeg  of  Comfort !  Rose  of  Pleasure  !^ 

And  bear'st  as  many  kicks  and  bruises, 

As  the  ssid  Rose  and  Nutmeg  chooses  ;— 

Thy  head  still  near  the  bowstring's  bordert* 

And  but  left  on  till  further  orders ! 

Through  London  streets,  with  tivban  fair, 

And  caftan  floating  to  the  air 

I  saunter  on — the  admiration 

Of  this  short-coated  population— 

This  sew'd-up  race— this  button'd  nation— 

Who  while  they  boost  their  laws  so  firee. 

Leave  not  one  limb  at  liberty. 

But  live,  with  all  their  lordly  speeches, 

The  slaves  of  buttons  and  tight  breeches. 

Yet,  though  they  thus  their  knee-pans  fetter, 

(They're  Christians,  and  they  know  no  better)  X 

In  some  things  they're  a  thinking  nationr— 

And,  on  Religious  Toleration, 

I  own  I  like  their  notions  quitet 

They  are  so  Persian  and  so  right ! 

You  know  our  Sunnftes,^  hateful  dogs  I 

Whom  every  pious  Shiite  flogs 


*  AUudinft,  Ifluppose,  to  the  Latin  Advertiseaicntef 
a  Lutui  Nature  in  the  Ncwtpap«rt  lately. 

1 1  have  made  many  inquiiiea  about  this  Persian  fea- 
tleman,  but  cannot  satisfiictorily  ascertain  who  be  la. 
From  his  notions  of  Religious  Liberty,  however,!  con- 
elude  that  he  is  an  importation  of  Ministers ;  and  he 

^as  arrived  Just  in  time  to  assist  the  P ■  and  Mr. 

L— CK— B  in  their  new  Oriental  Plan  of  Reform.— flee 
the  second  of  these  Letters.^Iow  Abdallah's  epistle 
to  bpahan  found  its  way  into  the  Twopenny  Post  Bag 
is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  account  for. 

t  **  C*est  un  honn^te  bomme,"  said  a  Turkish  Kover* 
nor  of  de  Ruyter;  **c*est  grand  dommage  qu*il  soil 
Chr6tien." 

)  Sunnitu  and  Shiite*  are  the  two  leadinf  secu  iaio 
which  the  Mahometan  world  is  divided ;  and  they  have 
gone  on  cursing  And  persecuting  each  other,  wlthoat' 
any  intermisaioB,  for  about  eleven  hundred  years. 
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■  to  flog* — ^*ti8  true,  they  pray 

,  bat  in  an  ill-bred  w&y ; 

itliflr  armt,  nor  l^gs,  nor  iacea 

i  their  right,  canonic  places  !t 

9  they  wonhip  Au*s  name^t 

saimi  and  m^n  are  Jnat  the  same— 

'maL*m  besTen  is  easily  made, 

^-black  eyes  and  lemonade.) 

oogfa  we've  tried  for  centuries  back— 

t  persmde  the  stubborn  pack, 

nadoea,  screws,  or  nippers, 

r  th'  eatablish'd  pea-green  stippers  1$ 

mly  think — the  libertines ! 

ish  their  toea— ihey  comb  their  chins,  II 

uiy  more  snch  deadly  sins ! 

nt*B  the  worst,  though  last  I  rank  it) 

the  Chapter  of  the  Blanket ! 

te  of  tenets  so  flagitious 

mtmst  at  bottom  be  seditious ; 

lan  bring  would  refuse 

lippers,  but  from  treasonous  views : 

lb  hia  toes,  but  with  intent 

torn  the  government !) 

our  mild  and  tolerant  way, 

r  corse  them  twice  a  day 

ing  to  a  form  that's  set,) 

r  from  torturing,  only  let 

odox  believers  beat  'em, 

tcfa  their  beards,  where'er  they  meet  'em. 

the  rest,  they're  free  to  do 
tr  their  fiuicy  prompts  them  to, 
1  they  noake  nothing  of  it 
I  rank  or  honour,  power  or  profit ; 
hings,  we  naturally  expect, 
to  urn,  the  Estabbsh'd  sect, 
ibelieve  (the  Lord  be  thanked !) 
reaaid  Chapter  of  the  Blanket. 
tie  mild  views  of  Toleration* 
I  find,  this  button'd  nation, 
Papists  (foil  as  given  to  rogue, 
ly  Smmites  with  a  brogue) 
it  aa  well,  with  all  their  fuss, 
si  Smmites  do  with  us. 

ider  Gasel  I  inclose 

ly  love,  my  Syrian  Rose — 


tke  eslablialied  sect  in  Turkey,  and  the  Skia 
. ;  and  the  dUCBrence  between  them  turn  chiefly 
ne  laqKMtant  polntt,  which  our  pious  Mend 
I*  ia  &he  tjrve  spirit  of  Shiite  Ancendancy,  re- 
la  Uib  Letter. 
I  Saaaitest  qui  ^taient  comme  lea  catholiquet 

to  the  Sounis,  who  in  their 

their  haada  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
he  ScblalM  drop  their  arma  in  straight  lines ; 
be  floaala,  at  certain  periods  of  the  prayer, 
eb  fnrsheada  on  the  froond  or  carpet,  the 
'*  etc  cte.— JEVrtcr's  FofSfv. 
I  Tares  ae  d^teetcnt  pas  All  r^iproquement ; 
aba  flste  reconnaisaent,"  etc.  etc.— CAcntfa. 
*  ShHtea  wear  green  slippers,  which  the  8un- 

aa  a  great  abomiaation.*'— .^Csrid. 

points  of  dUR5rance«  aa  well  aa  for  the 
ef  the  Blaaket,  I  muat  refer  the  reader  (not 

;hy  me)  to  Pican*s  Aceoaat  of  the  Ma- 


Take  it,  when  night  begins  to  fiill, 
And  throw  it  o'er  her  mother's  wall. 

GAZEL. 

Rememberest  thou  the  hour  we  past  f 
That  hour,  the  happiest  and  the  last ! — 
Oh !  not  so  sweet  the  Siha  thorn 
To  summer  bees  at  break  of  mom, 
Not  half  so  sweet,  through  dale  and  dell, 
To  camels'  ears  the  tinkling  bell. 
As  is  the  soothing  memory 
Of  that  one  precious  hour  to  me ! 

How  can  we  live,  so  far  apart  f 
Oh !  why  not  rather  heart  to  heart. 

United  live  and  die  f — 
Like  those  sweet  birds  that  fly  together, 
With  feather  always  touching  feather, 

Link'd  by  a  hook  and  eye  !* 


LETTER  VII. 


raOM  MESSRS. 
TO  


AND  00. 

,  KSQ.f 


Pn  Post,  Sir,  we  send  your  MS.— look'd  it 

thro'— 
Very  sorry— but  can't  undertake—'twouldn't  do. 
Clever  work,  Sir!— would  get  up  prodigiously 

well- 
Its  only  defect  is — it  never  would  sell ! 
And  though  Statesmen  may  glory  in  being  «n- 

tougki. 
In  an  Avtkor,  we  think.  Sir,  that's  rather  a  fault. 

Hard  times,  Sir— most  books  are  too  dear  to  be 

read — 
Though  the  gold  of  Good-sense  and  Wit's  raiaO- 

change  are  fled, 
Yet  the  paper  we  publishers  pass,  in  their  stead, 
Rises  higher  each  day,  and  ('tis  (rightful  to  think  it) 
Not  even  such  names  as  F — tzo — ^r— n's  can 

sink  it! 
However,  Sir — if  you're  for  trying  again. 
And  at  somewhat  that's  vendible— we  are  jrour 

men. 
Since  the  Chevalier  C— rr  took  to  marrying 

lately, 
The  Trade  is  in  want  of  a  Traveller  greatly— 
No  job,  Sir,   more  easy— your  Country  oaee 

plann'd, 
A  month  aboard  ship  and  a  fortnight  on  land 
Puts  your  Quarto  of  Travels  clean  out  of  hand. 

An  Ekwt-India  pamphlet's  a  thing  that  would  tell— 
And  a  tick  at  the  Papists  is  »ure  to  sell  well. 


*  This  will  appear  strange  to  an  English  reader,  but  it 
is  literally  translated  from  Abdallah*8  Persian,  aad  the 
carious  bird  to  which  he  alludes  ia  the  Jnftek^  of  wbkh 
I  find  the  following  account  in  Richardson.—**  A  sort  of 
bird  that  ia  said  to  have  but  one  wing,  on  the  opposite 
side  to  wliich  the  male  has  a  hook  and  the  female  a 
ring,  HO  that,  when  they  fly,  they  are  fkstensd  toga- 
ther." 

t  From  motives  of  delicacy,  and,  indeed,  of /«(!#«• 
fteUug^  I  suppress  the  name  of  the  Author,  whoae  rt- 
jected  aiaattacripi  waa  inclosed  in  this  letter. 
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Or — supposing  you  have  nothing  original  in  you-^ 
Write  Parodies,  Sir,  vid  such  fame  it  will  win 

you, 
YouMlgettothe  BIue-Btocking  routs  of  Alb-h-a.* 
(Mind — not  to  her  dinners-"^  tecond'hand  Muse 
Mustn't  think  of  aspiring  to  me$$  with  the  Bluet.) 
Or — in  case  nothing  else  in  this  world  you  can 

do — 
The  deuce  is  in*t,  Sir,  if  you  cannot  review,* 

Should  you  feel  any  touch  offfoetieal  glow, 
We've  a  scheme  to  suggest — Mr.  8&'-tt>  you 

must  know 
(Who,  we're  sorry  to  say  it,  now  works  for  the 

J?oto,)t 
Having  quitted  the  Borders  to  seek  new  renoMm, 
Is  coming,  by  long  Quarto  stages,  to  Town ; 
And  beginning  with  Rok£BT  (the  job's  sure  to 

pay) 

Means  to  do  all  the  Gentlemen's  Seats  on  the  way. 
Now  the  Scheme  is  (though  none  of  our  hackneys 

can  beat  him) 
To  start  a  fresh  Poet  through  Highgate  to  meet 

him; 
Who,  by  means  of  quick  proofs— -no  revises — long 

coaches- 
May  do  a  few!  Villas  before  Sc — tt  approaches — 
Indeed  if  our  Pegasus  be  not  curst  shid>by. 
He'll  reach,  without  found'ring,  at  least  Wobukn- 

Abbst. 

Such,  Sir,  is  our  plan-— if  you're  up  to  the  freak, 
'Tis  a  match !  and  we'll  put  you  in  trainings  next 

week— 
At  present,  no  more — in  reply  to  this  Letter,  a 
Line  will  oblige  very  much 

Your's  et  cetera. 
Temple  qftke  Mutee, 


LETTER  VIII. 

ntOM  OOLONBL  TH — M— «  TO 


ESQ. 


Come  to  our  Fdte,t  and  bring  with  thee 
Thy  newest,  best  embroidery ! 
Come  to  our  FSte,  and  show  again 
That  pea-green  coat,  thou  pink  of  men ! 
Which  charm'd  all  eyes  that  last  surveyed  it. 
When  B— — l's  self  inquired  '*  who  made  it  f" 
When  Cits  came  wondering  from  the  East, 
And  thought  thee  Poet  Pyb,  at  lea$t! 

Oh!  come— (if  haply  'tis  thy  week 
For  looking  pale)— with  paly  cheek ; 
Though  more  we  love  thy  roseate  days 
When  the  rich  rouge  pot  pours  its  blase 
Full  o'er  thy  &ce,  and,  amply  spread. 
Tips  even  thy  whisker-tops  with  red — 
Liks  tlie  last  tints  ot  dying  Day 
That  o'er  some  darkling  grove  delay ! 


<*  Thte  alludes,  I  believe,  to  a  curioiMCorre8pondeBC«» 
which  ft  faid  to  have  pasted  lately  between  Alb — n— a, 
Countess  of  B— ok— oh— ii»— a,  and  a  eertaia  iageal- 
ous  Parodist. 

t  Paternoster  Row. 

I  This  Letter  Inclosed  a  Card  fbi  the  Graad  Fits  on 
the  Mh  of  FSbraary. 


Bring  thy  beet  lace,  thott  gay  Philander ! 
(That  lace,  Hke  H — aav  Al — z — rd — n. 
Too  precious  to  be  wash'd) — thy  rings, 
Thy  seals — in  short,  thy  prettiest  things! 
Put  all  thy  wardrobe's  glories  on* 
And  yield,  in  frogs  and  fringe,  to  nons 
But  the  great  R — a — t's  setf  akme ! 
Who,  by  particular  desire^ 
For  that  night  only,  means  to  hire 
A  dress  from  Romso  C— tss,  E!squir»— 
Something  between  ('twere  sin  to  hack  it) 
The  Romeo  robe  and  Hobby  jacket ! 
Hail,  first  of  actors  !♦  best  of  R — g — ts  ! 
Bom  for  each  other's  fond  allegiance ! 
Both  gay  Lotharios — both  good  dressers 
Of  Serious  Faroe  both  learned  Professors— 
Both  circled  round,  for  use  or  show. 
With  cocks' -combs,  wheresoe'er  they  go. 

Thou  know' St  the  time,  thou  man  of  lore ' 
It  takes  to  chalk  a  ball-room  floor— 
Thou  know'st  the  time,  too,  well-a-day ! 
It  takes  to  dance  that  chalk  away.t 
The  Ball-room  opens — far  and  nigh 
Comets  and  suns  beneath  us  lie ; 
O'er  snowy  moons  and  stars  we  walk, 
And  the  floor  seems  a  sky  of  chalk ! 
But  soon  shall  fade  the  bright  deceit, 
When  many  a  maid,  with  busy  feet 
That  sparkle  in  the  Lustre's  ray. 
O'er  the  white  path  shall  bound  and  play 
Like  Nymphs  along  the  Milky  Way !  * 
At  every  step  a  star  is  fled, 
And  suns  grow  dim  beneath  their  tread ! 
So  passeth  life — (thus  Sc — tt  would  write, 
And  spinsters  read  him  with  delight)— 
Hours  are  not  feet,  yet  hours  trip  on. 
Time  is  not  chalk,  yet  time's  soon  gone  !t 

But,  hang  this  long  digressive  flight ! 
I  meant  to  say,  thou'lt  see,  that  night. 
What  falsehood  rankles  in  their  hearts. 

Who  say  the  P ^e  neglects  the  arts — 

Neglects  the  arts ! — no,  St o  !  no ; 

Thy  Cupids  answer  *'  'tis  not  so," 
And  every  floor,  that  night,  shall  tell 
How  quick  thou  daubest,  and  how  well ! 
Shine  as  thou  may'st  in  French  vermiUon, 
Thou'rt  6f«/— beneath  a  French  cotillion ; 


*  Qiiem  til,  Melpomene,  semel 
Nascentem  pUeid*  lumime,  viderls,  ete.    Btrmt. 
The  Man,  upon  whom  thou  has  delfn'd  to  look  Aii 
Thou  great  Tragic  Mase !  at  the  hour  of  his  birtl 
Let  them  say  what  they  will,  that's  the  man  foi 
money. 
Give  others  thy  tears,  but  let  sis  have  thy  minli 

The  assertion  that  follows,  however,  is  not  verille 
the  instance  before  us. 

Ilium 


-non  equtts  impiger 


Curru  ducet  Jfehako, 
f  To  those  who  neither  go  to  balls  nor  read 
Morning  Post,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that 
floors  of  Ball-rooms,  in  general,  are  chalked,  for  sa 
and  for  ornament,  with  varioos  fonciAil  devices. 
t  Hearts  are  not  flint,  yet  flints  are  rent. 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  but  steel  is  bent. 
AAer  all,  however,  Mr.  Be— tt  may  well  say  to 
Ooloael  (and,  indeed,  to  much  better  wags  thaa 
Oolonely)  peey  ^w|iccs^«i  n  miuie^at. 


IRISH  MELODIES. 


mMt  off,  whate'er  thy  fiuilta, 
ttiUmn  in  a  Walti ; 
tfaoa  mouii  the  tnuifient  date 
woc^  aMignM  by  Fate — 
cfatb-d'GBUTre  live  to  weary  one, 
a  diort  life  and  a  merry  one  ; 
af  glory  past  and  gone 
iyput  the  kettle  on!" 
ly  aool !  I've  scarce  a  leaf 
't— so,  most  be  brief. 


Fdte,  m  feet,  will  be 
Fate's/ae-nnOe;* 
mg  Masquerade  of  Rooms, 
Bci  difierent,  quaint  costumes, 
'ET — R,  are  thy  glorious  works !) 
r  Egyptians,  Moors,  and  Turks, 
id-Taste  some  deadly  malice, 
I  to  raise  a  Fic-Nic  Palace ; 

0  make  the  oglio  pleasant, 
State- Room  as  a  present ; 
imieuiU  and  giroodoles — 
pU  Asses,t  pretty  souls ! 

1  rich  sod  classic  dome, 
•erfectly  at  home ; 

nght  river  *mong8t  the  dishes, 

1 !  not  the  same  dear  fishes — 

and  claret  killed  the  old  ones ! 

f  alver  and  of  gold  ones 

her  hard  to  raise 

wpmit  now-a-days,) 

I  have  been,  by  Y — ex — th's  wish, 

itoSt/wrFish, 

ons  (so  V — ns — TT — T  told 

-T)  are  as  good  as  GM  ! 

»,  come — our  Fdte  will  be 
'dte,  if  wanting  thee ! 


SH  MELODIES. 


When  at  eve  thou  rovest 
By  the  star  thou  lovest. 

Oh !  then  remember  me. 
Think,  when  home  returning 
Bright  we've  seen  it  burning — 

Oh  !  thus  remember  me. 
Oft  as  summer  closes. 
When  thine  eye  reposes, 
On  its  lingering  roses, 

Once  so  loved  by  thee — 
Think  of  her  who  wove  them. 
Her  who  made  thee  love  them— 

Oh!  then  remember  me. 

When,  around  thee  dying. 
Autumn  leaves  are  lying. 

Oh  !  then  remember  me. 
And,  at  night,  when  gaaing 
On  the  gay  hearth  blaang. 

Oh !  still  remember  me. 
Then  should  music,  stealing 
All  the  soul  of  feeling. 
To  thy  heart  appealing, 

Draw  one  tear  from  thee ; 
Then  let  memory  bring  thee 
Strains  I  used  to  sing  thee 

Oh!  then  remember  roe. 


ERE  GLORY  WAITS  THEE. 

irhere  glory  vraits  thee, 
while  fame  elates  thee, 
h !  still  remember  me. 
m  the  praise  thou  meetest 
Jiine  ear  is  sweetest, 
b !  then  remember  me. 
er  arms  may  press  thee, 
rer  friends  caress  thee, 
the  joys  that  bless  thee 
weeter  fer  may  be ; 
when  friends  are  nearest, 
1  when  joys  are  dearest, 
h !  then  remember  me. 


OH!  BREATHE  NOT  HIS  NAME. 

An— 7%<  Bmm  Maid. 

Oh  !   breathe  not  his  name,  let  it  sleep  in  the 

shade, 
Where  cold  and  unhonourM  his  relics  are  laid : 
Sad,  silent,  and  dark  be  the  tears  that  we  shed. 
As  the  night-dew  that  falls  on  the  grass  o'er  Us 

head ! 

But  the  night-dew  that  falls,  though  in  sUenoe  it 

weeps. 
Shall  brighten  with  verdure  the  grave  where  he 

sleeps ; 
And  the  tear  that  we  shed,  though  in  ssoret  k 

rolls, 
Shall  long  keep  his  memory  green  in  oar  sovk. 


-<— s  H— -«  wiU  eihlbh  a  complete  ft 
■pact  to  katerlor  ornament,  to  what  it  did 
'tio.    Hm  raoM  tplondid  draperiei,"  etc 

t-«cllarv  on  the  P a's  #w»  table  ware  ia 

aa  Ass  wWl  paanlt  rf. 


THE  HARP  THAT  ONCE  THROUGH 
TARA'S  HALLS. 

Aim—OrummekrM. 

The  harp  that  once  through  Tara*a  halls 

The  soul  of  music  shed. 
Now  hangs  as  mute  on  Tara's  walls 

As  if  that  soul  were  fled. 
So  sleeps  the  pride  of  former  days, 

So  glory*  s  thrill  is  o*er, 
And  hearts  that  once  beat  high  for  praisa 

Now  feel  that  pulse  no  more ! 

No  more  to  chiefii  and  ladies  bright 

The  harp  of  Tara  swells ; 
The  chord  alone,  that  breaks  at  night, 

Its  tale  of  ruin  tells. 
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Thui  Freedom  now  to  wMam  wakee, 

The  only  throb  8he  giTee 
Is  when  some  heart  indignant  breakf, 

To  ibow  that  still  she  livee ! 


FLY    NOT   YBT. 

AxM—Plm*ttgMiriif. 

Flt  not  yet,  'tis  just  the  boor 
When  pleasure,  like  the  midnight  flower 
That  scorns  the  eye  of  vulgar  light, 
Begins  to  bloom  for  sons  of  night, 

And  maids  who  love  the  moon ! 
'Twas  but  to  bless  these  hours  of  shade 
That  beauty  and  the  moon  were  made ; 
'Tis  then  their  soft  attractions  glowing 
Set  the  tides  and  goblets  flowing. 

Oh!  stay— Oh!  stay- 
Joy  so  seldom  weaves  a  chain 
Like  this  to-iught,  that  oh !  'tis  pain 

To  break  its  links  so  soon. 

Fly  not  yet,  the  fount  that  play'd 

In  times  of  old  through  Ammon's  shade,* 

Through  icy  cold  by  day  it  ran, 

Yet  still,  like  souls  of  mirth,  began 

To  bum  when  night  was  near : 
And  thus  should  woman's  heart  and  looks 
At  noon  be  cold  as  winter  brooks, 
Nor  kindle  till  the  night,  returning. 
Brings  thebr  genial  hour  for  burning. 

Oh!  stay — Oh!  stay- 
When  did  morning  ever  break. 
And  find  such  beaming  eyes  awake 

As  those  that  sparkle  here  ! 


RICH  AND  RARE  WERE  THE  GEMS 
SHE  WORE-t 

Aia— 7%«  Smmnur  ig  eomiMg. 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore. 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore ; 
But  oh !  her  beauty  was  fsr  beyond 
Her  sparkling  gems  or  snow-white  wend. 

"  Lady !  dost  thou  not  fear  to  stray. 

So  kme  and  lovely  through  this  bleak  way  f 

Are  Erin'a  sons  so  good  or  so  cold 

As  not  to  be  tempted  by  woman  or  gold  ?" 


*  8olb  PoiM,  near  the  temple  of  Ammon. 

t  This  ballad  is  founded  upon  the  following  anec- 
dote: **The  people  were  Inspired  with  such  a  ipirit 
of  hOBOur,  virtue,  and  religion,  by  the  great  example 
of  Briant  and  by  hie  excellent  administration,  that,  as 
a  proof  of  it,  we  are  informed  that  a  young  lady  of 
great  beaaty,  adorned  with  Jewels  and  a  costly  dress, 
andertooii  a  Journey  alone  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dosi  to  tke  other,  with  a  wand  only  in  her  hand,  at  the 
top  of  which  was  a  ring  of  exceeding  great  value ;  and 
such  aa  Impression  had  the  laws  and  government  of 
this  Monarch  made  on  the  minds  of  all  the  people,  that 
no  attempt  was  made  upon  her  honour,  nor  was  she 
robbed  of  her  clothes  or  Jewels.**— franitr*«  Bistarjf  tf 
frelandf  vol.  i.  book  10. 


*'  Sir  Knight,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm 
No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm — 
For  though  they  love  women  and  goUi 
Sir  Knight !  they  love  honour  and  vim 

On  she  went,  and  her  maiden  nule 
In  safety  lighted  her  round  the  green  ii 
And  blest  for  ever  is  she  who  relied 
Upon  Erin's  honour  and  Erin'a  pride ! 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  VfA 

Am— 7%s  OU  Hmd  1/  DmU, 

Thebi  is  not  in  the  wide  world  avalle) 
As  that  vale  in  whose  bosom  the  brig 

meet; 
Oh !  the  laat  ray  of  feeling  and  life  moi 
Ere  the  bloom  of  that  val&y  shall  fede 

heart. 

Yet  it  wot  not  that  nature  had  shed  o'ei 
Her  purest  of  crystal  and  brightest  of  g 
'Twas  not  the  soft  magic  of  streamlet  c 
Oh !  no — it  was  something  more  ezqui 

'Twas  that  friends  the  beloved  of  my  be 

near, 
Who  made  every  dear  acene  of  en< 

more  dear, 
And  who  felt  how  the  best  charms  of  i 

prove. 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  lool 

love. 

Sweet  vale  of  Avoca !  how  calm  could 
In  thy  bosom  of  shade  with  the  frier 

best, 
Where  the  storms  that  we  feel  in  this  < 

should  cease. 
And  our  hearts,  like  thy  waters,  be  r 

peace. 


THE  LEGACY. 

Aia — UntMwn. 

When  in  death  I  shall  calm  recline, 

O  bear  my  heart  to  my  mistress  d« 
Tell  her  it  lived  upon  smiles  and  wii 

Of  the  brightest  hue  while  it  lingei 
Bid  her  not  shed  one  tear  of  sorrow 

To  sully  a  heart  so  brilliant  and  li( 
But  balmy  drops  of  the  red  grape  boi 

To  bathe  the  relic  from  mom  till  n 

When  the  light  of  my  song  is  o'er. 
Then  take  my  harp  to  your  andei 


*  **The  Meeting  of  the  Waters**  forms  a 
beautlAil  scenery  which  lies  between  Rai 
Arklow,  in  the  county  of  Wkklow,  and 
were  suggested  by  a  visit  to  this  romantic 
summer  of  1807. 

t  The  rirers  of  Avon  and  Avoca. 
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Hug  it  up  at  that  friendly  door, 
Where  weary  traTellera  love  to  call.* 

Tbes  if  some  bard,  who  roams  forsaken, 
Revive  iu  soft  note  in  passing  along, 

Ok !  let  ooa  ^thought  of  its  master  waken 
Ttv  WU1II0K  smile  lor  the  child  of  song. 

Keep  this  cop,  which  is  now  o'erflowing, 

To  grace  your  revel  when  I'm  at  rest ; 
Never,  oh !  never  its  balm  bestowing 

On  lips  that  beaury  hath  seldom  blest ! 
Bat  when  some  warm  devoted  lover 

To  her  he  adores  shall  bathe  its  brim, 
TbeD,  then  my  s|nrit  around  ahaU  hover. 

And  hallow  each  drop  that  foams  for  him. 


1 1 


EVELEEN^S   BOWER 


■■ 


Ob  !  weep  for  the  hoar, 

When  to  Eveleen's  bower 
The  Lord  of  the  Talley  with  fiilse  vows  came ; 

The  moon  hid  her  light 

From  the  heavens  that  night. 
Aid  wept  behind  her  clouds  o'er  the  maiden's 
iliame. 

The  chmds  pass'd  soon 

From  the  chaste  cold  moon, 
Aad  Heaven  smiled  again  with  her  vestal  flame ; 

But  nona  will  see  the  day, 

When  the  clouds  shall  pass  away, 
Whidi  that  dark  boor  left  upon  Eveleen's  fiune. 

The  white  snow  lay 

On  the  narrow  path-way. 
Where  the  Lord  of  the  valley  cross'd  over  the 
moor; 

And  many  a  deep  print 

On  the  white  snow's  tint 
Aov'd  the  track  of  his  footstep  to  Eveleen's 
door. 

The  next  sun's  ray 

Soon  melted  away 
Everj  trace  on  the  path  where  the  false  Lord 
came:  ^ 

But  there's  a  light  above  - 

Which  alone  can  remove 
Tbu  stam  upon  the  snow  of  fair  Eveleen^s  fame. 


When  her  kings,  with  standards  of  green  unfurl'd, 
Led  the  Red-Branch  Knights  to  danger ;"— * 

Ere  the  emerald  gem  of  the  western  world 
Was  set  in  the  crown  of  a  stranger. 

On  Lough  Neagh's  bank  as  the  fisherman  strays,t 

When  the  clear,  cold  eve's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days. 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining! 
Thus  shall  memory  often,  in  dreams  sublime. 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over ; 
Thus,  sighing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time 

For  the  long-faded  glories  they  cover ! 


BELIEVE  ME,   IF   ALL  THOSE  EN 
DEARING  YOUNG  CHARMS. 

An—Mjf  Lodffinff  Uonik*  told  Orouni. 

Beliivs  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to-day, 
Were  to  change  by  to-morrow,  and  fleet  in  ray 
arms, 

Like  fairy  gifts  fading  away  ! 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment 
thou  art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  &de  as  it  will. 
And  around  the  dear  ruin,  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still ! 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own. 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear. 
That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  known, 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear ! 
Oh !  the  h^^  that  has  truly  loved,  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sun-flower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets. 

The  same  look  which  she  tum'd  when  he  rose ! 


BEFORE   THE   BATTLE. 

An— The  Fairy  Queen. 

By  the  hope  within  us  springing, 

Herald  of  to-morrow's  strife  ; 
By  that  sun  whose  li/l  t  is  bringing 

Chains  or  freedom,  death  or  life — 


LET  ERIN  REMEMBER  THE  DAYS 

OP  OLD. 

An^T^  Red  Fox. 

Ur  Erin  remember  the  days  of  old, 
Ere  her  ^thless  sons  betray*d  her ; 

When  Mahichi  wore  the  collar  of  gold, t 
Which  he  won  firom  her  proud  invader ; 


*  *'1b  every  bottSA  was  one  or  two  harpf,  tree  to  all 
MntBers,  wlio  were  the  more  caremed  the  more  they 
aoHM  hi  wmm^V—O'Halloran. 

f  "Thb  brmiaht  on  an  encoanter  between  Bf alachi 
Aktaomrch  of  IrHand  in  ilie  tenth  ccnttiry)  and  the 
l^act,  in  whlrk  Malacbi  def»fa.ed  two  of  their  chaiu- 

J3 


pionn,  whom  he  Kiirnuntrred  fliiccessively  hand  to 
hand,  taking  a  collar  of  gold  from  the  neck  of  one,  and 
carrying  otfthe  sword  of  the  other,  at  irophlea  of  hit 
victory."— HVimtr'*  Hietory  of  Irelavdy  vol.  i.  book  9. 

•  "Military  or(l«*r<t  of  knighto  were  very  ^arly  es- 
tablished in  Irelnnd.  Long  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
we  And  a  hereditary  order  of  chivalry  in  Ulster,  called 
Cura  idke  na  Craoibht  ruadh,  or  the  knights  of  the  Red 
Branch,  fVom  their  chief  seat  in  Eniania,  a^Joinbif  to 
the  palace  of  the  Ulster  kings,  called  Teapt,  «a  Crojtikhe 
rwulk,  or  the  Academy  of  the  Red  Branch;  and  con- 
tiguous to  which  was  a  large  hospital,  founded  Ibr  the 
sick  knights  and  soldiers,  called  Bronbkemrgf  or  the 
house  of  the  sorrowAil  soldier.*'— O*/raZr0fi8ii*s  Ai#rs- 
duetioTij  etc.,  part  1.  chap.  5. 

f  It  was  an  old  tradition.  In  the  time  of  Giraldus, 

that  Lough  Neagh  had  been  originally  a  fountain,  by 

whose  sudden  overflowing  the  country  was  inundated, 

and  a  whole  region,  like  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  ovet- 

.  whelmed.    He  says  that  the  fishermen,  \n  c\eaT  wt%- 
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Oh !  remember  life  can  be 

No  charm  for  him  who  livet  not  finee ! 
Like  the  day-star  in  the  wa?6, 
Sinks  a  hero  to  his  gra? e, 

*  Midst  the  dew-fall  of  a  nation's  tens 
Happy  is  he  o*er  whose  decline 
The  smiles  of  home  may  soothing  shine, 

And  light  him  down  the  steep  of  years  ;-r- 
But  oh !  bow  grand  they  sink  to  rest 
Who  close  their  eyes  on  Victory's  breast ! 

0*er  his  watch-fire's  fading  embers 
Now  the  foeman's  cheek  turns  white, 

When  his  heart  that  field  remembers, 
Where  we  dimm*d  his  gIory*s  light ! 

Never  let  him  bind  again 

A  chain  tike  that  we  broke  from  then. 
Hark !  the  horn  of  combat  call»-* 
Ere  the  golden  evening  falls, 

May  we  pledge  that  horn  in  triumph  rotmd!* 
Many  a  heart,  that  now  beats  high. 
In  slumber  cold  at  night  shall  lie. 

Nor  waken  even  at  victory's  sound  :— 
But  oh  !  how  bles8*d  that  hero's  sleep. 
O'er  whom  a  wondering  world  shall  weep ! 


AFTER  THE   BATTLE. 

Aia— ny  F\ur  Bawm. 

Night  closed  around  the  conqueror's  way 

And  lightning's  show'd  the  distant  hill. 
Where  those  who  lost  that  dreadful  day 

Stood,  few  and  faint,  but  fearless  still? 
The  soldier's  hope,  the  patriot's  zeal. 

For  ever  dimm'd,  for  ever  cross'd— 
Oh  !  who  shall  say  what  heroes  feel. 

When  all  but  life  and  honour's  lost ! 

The  last  sad  hour  of  freedom's  dream. 

And  valour's  task,  moved  slowly  by, 
While  mute  they  watch' d,  till  morning's  beam 

Should  rise  and  give  them  light  to  die ! — 
There  is  a  world  where  souls  are  firee. 

Where  tyrants  taint  not  nature's  bliss ; 
If  death  that  world's  bright  opening  be. 

Oh !  who  would  live  a  slave  in  this  f 


And  who  often,  at  eve,  through  the  bright 

roved. 
To  meet,  on  the  green  shore,  a  youth  wb 

loved. 

But  she  lov'd  him  in  vain,  lor  he  left  berti 
And  in  tears,  all  the  night,  her  gold  rhi| 

steep, 
Till  Heaven  looked  with  pity  on  true-1 

warm. 
And  changed  to  this  soft  harp  the  sea-m 

form. 

Still  her  bosom  rose  fair— still  her  cheek 

ihesamt — 
While  her  sea*beautics  gracefully  curl'd 

the  frame ; 
And  her  hair,  sheddmg  tear-drope  from 

bright  rings. 
Fell   over    her  white  arm,   to  make  th 

strings  !* 

Hence  it  came,  that  this  soft  harp  so  Ion 

been  known 
To  mingle  love's  languid  with  sorroin 

tone; 
Till  thou  didst  divide  them,  and  teach  t 

kiy 
To  be  love  when  I'm  near  thee,  and  gric 

away! 


THE  ORIGIN   OF   THE  HARP. 

Aia— O^a/e  Fam. 

'Trs  believed  that  this  harp,  which  I  wake  now 

for  thee. 
Was  a  Siren  of  old,  who  sung  under  the  sea ; 

tber*  used  to  point  out  to  ttranitert  the  tall  ecclesiaiti- 
cal  towers  under  the  water.  "  Piscatoret  aquas  llliui 
turret  eccleatatticma,  que  more  patrls  arete  aunt  et 
altCf  nccnon  et  rotund*,  lub  undb  manlfeate,  aereno 
teoipore  consplclnat  et  extrnneb  transeuntibua,  relque 
eauaaa  admiranlfbua,  nreqnenfer  oatendant.** — T»ppgr. 
Hik.  Dvit.  9.  e.  9. 

•  "The  Irl«h  Corna  tea*  not  eitireljr  devoted  to 
martini  piirpoae*.  In  the  heroic  ages  our  anceatora 
qitadfed  Meadh  out  of  them,  ai  the  Danlah  huntera  do 
tbeir  beverage  at  thia  day/'— ir«/*»r. 


LOVE'S    YOUNG   DREA 

Aia— 71a  (Hd  ir««««. 

Oh  !  the  days  are  gone  when  beauty  brig 

My  heart's  chain  wove  ! 
When  my  dream  of  life,  from  mom  till  ni 
Was  love,  still  love  ! 
New  hope  may  bloom. 
And  davs  may  come 
Of  milder,  calmer  beam, 
;  But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
I  As  love's  young  dream  ! 

Oh !  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life 
As  love's  young  dream  ! 

Though  the  bard  to  purer  fame  may  soar, 

When  wild  youth's  past ; 
Though  he  win  the  wise,  who  frown'd  be: 

To  smile  at  last ; 

He'll  never  meet 

A  joy  so  sweet. 
In  all  his  noon  of  fame. 
As  when  first  he  sung  to  woman's  ear 

His  soul-felt  flame. 
And,  at  every  close,  she  blush'd  to  hear 

The  one  loved  name ! 

Oh !  that  hallow'd  form  is  ne'er  forgot. 
Which  first -love  traced  ; 

Still  it  lingering  haunts  the  greenest  spot 
On  memory's  waste  ! 


•  Thla  thouKbt  waa  aufgeated  by  an  inf en 
algn,  prefixed  to  an  ode  upon  8t.  Crcilla,  pi 
some  yeara  aince,  by  Mr.  Hudson  of  Dulilin. 
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^Twaa  odour  fled 

Ab  aoon  as  shed ; 
*Twa8  morning's  winged  dream  ; 
Twas  a  light  that  ne*er  can  shine  again 

On  Iife*a  dull  stream ! 
Ok!  *tvas  Kght  that  ne'er  can  shine  again 

On  hfe's  dull  stream. 


LESBIA  HATH  A  BEAMING  EYE. 

Aia— JVors  Crmmm, 

UsBu  katk  a  beannng  eye, 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth ; 
Rigfai  and  left  ita  arrows  fly. 

But  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreameth ! 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  upon 

My  Nora's  hd,  that  seUom  rises ; 
Few  its  looks,  bat  every  one. 
Like  unexpected  light,  surprises ! 

Oh,  my  Nora  Creina,  dear! 
My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina! 
Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes. 
But  k>Te  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina ! 

Usbia  wears  a  robe  of  gold. 

But  all  so  close  the  nymph  hath  laced  it. 
Not  a  charm  of  Beauty's  mould 

Presumes  to  stay  where  nature  placed  it ! 
Oh !  my  Nora's  gown  for  me. 

That  floats  as  wild  as  mountain  breezes. 
Leaving  every  beauty  free 
To  sink  or  swell,  as  Heaven  pleases ! 

Yes,  my  Nora  Creina  dear ! 
My  simple,  graceful  Nora  Creina  ^ 
Nature's  dress 
Is  loveliness — 
The  dress  ysii  wear,  my  Nora  Creina ! 

Lesbia  hath  a  wit  refined. 

But,  when  its  points  are  gleaming  round  us. 
Who  can  tell  if  they're  design'd 

To  dazzle  merely  or  to  wound  usf 
Pillow'd  on  my  Nora^s  heart. 

In  tafer  ahunber  love  reposes— 
Bed  of  peace !  whose  roughest  part 
U  but  the  crumbling  of  the  roses. 

Oh !  my  Nora  Creina,  dear ! 
My  mild,  my  artless  Nora  Creina ! 
Wit,  though  bright. 
Hath  not  the  light 
Thai  warms  your  eyes,  my  Nora  Creina! 


She  smgs  the  wild  song  of  her  own  native  plains, 
Every  note  which  he  loved  awaking.— 

Ah !  little  they  think,  who  delight  in  her  strains, 
How  the  Itoart  of  the  minstrel  is  breaking ! 

He  had  lived  for  his  love,  for  his  country  he  died. 
They  were  all  that  to  life  had  entwined  him,— ^ 

Nor  soon  shall  the  tears  of  his  country  be  dried. 
Nor  long  will  his  love  stay  behind  him. 


Oh! 


where  the  sun-beams 


make  her  a  grave 
rest, 
Wheirthey  promise  a  glorious  morrow ; 
They'll  shine  o'er  her  sleep  like  a  smile  fW>m  the 
West 
From  her  own  loved  Island  of  Sorrow ! 


TIS  THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER. 

Am— Or^oM  tif  BUmejf. 

'Tis  the  last  rose  of  summer, 

Left  blooming  alone ; 
All  her  lovely  companions 

Are  fkded  and  gone ; 
No  flower  of  her  kindred, 

No  rose-bud  is  nigh. 
To  reflect  back  her  blushes, 

Or  give  sigh  for  sigh ! 

I'll  not  leave  thee,  thou  lone  one 

To  pine  on  the  stem  ; 
Since  the  lovely  are  sleeping. 

Go,  sleep  thou  with  them. 
Thus  kindly  I  scatter, 

Thy  leaves  o'er  the  bed, 
Where  thy  mates  of  the  garden 

Lie  scentless  and  dead. 

So  soon  may  /  follow, 

When  friendships  decay, 
And  from  Love's  shining  circle 

The  gems  drop  away  ! 
When  true  hearts  lie  wither'd. 

And  fond  ones  are  flown. 
Oh  !  who  would  inhabit 

This  bleak  world  alone ! 


SHE  IS  FAR  FROM  THE  LAND. 

Mxm^OptH  tkt  D—r. 

8n  is  far  flnom  the  land  where  her  young  hero 
ileepB, 

And  loven  are  round  her  sighing ; 
^  coldly  she  turns  from  their  gaze,  and  weeps. 

For  bar  heart  in  his  grave  if  l/iagf 


OH!  HAD  WE  SOME  BRIGHT  LIT- 
TLE ISLE  OF  OUR  OWN. 

Oh  :  had  we  some  bright  little  isle  of  our  own. 
In  a  blue  summer  ocean,  far  off  and  alone, 
Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still-bloomiiig 

bowers,  — 

And  the  bee  banquets  on  through  a  wMl  year- 
of  flowers ; 
Where  the  sun  loves  to  pause 

With  so  fond  a  delay. 
That  the  night  only  draws 
A  thin  veil  o'er  the  day ; 
Where  simply  to  feel  that  we  breathe,  that  w» 
live, 
/Is  worth  thd  best  joy  that  Ufo  elaewViueit  c«bl  v^^v^X 


f^t  1  SdCkS^l) 
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There,  with  eouls  ever  ardent  tnd  pure  as  the 

clime, 
We  should  love,  as  they  loved  in  the  first  golden 

time; 
The  glow  of  the  sanehine,  the  balm  of  the  air. 
Would  steal  to  our  hearts,  and  make  all  summer 

there! 
With  afiection,  as  free 

From  decline  as  the  bowers. 
And  with  Hope,  Uke  the  bee, 

Living  alvays  on  flowers, 
Our  hfe  should  resemble  a  long  day  of  Ught, 
And  our  death  come  on,  holy  and  calm  as  the 

night! 


FAREWELL!  BUT»  WHENEVER  YOU 
WELCOME  THE  HOUR. 

Faexwell  ! — but,  whenever  you  welcome  the 

hour 
That  awakens  the  night-song  of  mirth  in  your 

bower, 
Then  think  of  the  friend  who  once  welcomed  it 

too. 
And  forgot  his  own  griefe  to  be  happy  with  you. 
His  griefs  may  return— not  a  hope  may  remain 
Of  the  few  that  have  brighten'd  his  pathway  of 

pain — 
But  he  ne'er  will  forget  the  short  vision,  that 

threw 
Its  enchantment  around  him,  while  lingering  with 

you! 

And  still  on  that  eyening,  when  pleasure  fills  up 
To  the  highest  top  sparkle  each  heart  and  each 

cup, 
Where'er  my  path  lies,  be  it  gloomy  or  bright, 
My  soul,  happy  friends !  shall  be  with  you  that 

night, 
Shall  join  in  your  revels,  your  sports,  and  your 

wiles, 
And  return  to  me  beammg  all  o'er  with  your 

smiles ! — 
Too  bless'd,  if  it  tells  me  that,  'mid  the  gay 

cheer, 
/^Soipe  kind^ee  hadmurmur'd,  *'  I  wish  he  were 

here!" 

Let  Tate  do  her  worst,  there  are  relics  of  joy, 
Brigbt.dffeams  of  the  past,  which  she  cannot  de- 

•troy; 

Whieh  eoMe,  in  the  night  time  of  sorrow  and 


COME  0*ER  THE   SEA. 

Aia — Cuisklih  mm  Ckrtt, 

Come  o'er  the  sea. 
Maiden !  with  me. 
Mine  through  sunshine,  storm,  and  snow 
Seasons  may  roll, 
.    But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 
Let  fate  frown  on,  so  we  love  and  part  not ; 
'Tis  Ufe  where  thou  art,  'tis  death  where  thou 
not. 
Then,  come  o'er  the  sea. 
Maiden !  with  me. 
Come  wherever  the  wild  wind  blows ; 
Seasons  may  roll, 
But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 

Is  not  the  sea 

Made  for  the  free, 
Land  for  courts  and  chains  alone  f 

Here  we  are  slaves, 

But,  on  the  waves, 
Love  and  Liberty's  all  our  own ! 
No  eye  to  watch,  and  no  tongue  to  wound  uf 
All  earth  forgot,  and  all  heaven  around  us  !— 

Then,  come  o'er  the  sea. 

Maiden !  with  me. 
Mine  through  sunshine,  storm,  and  unov 

Seasons  may  roll. 

But  the  true  soul 
Bums  the  same,  where'er  it  goes. 


And  b^ii  "back  the  features  that  joy  used  to 


Long,  long  be  any  heart  vnth  such  memories 
I  fill'dl 

t    Like  the  vase  in  which  roses  have  once  been  dis- 
till'd— 
Yoii  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  you 

will, 
B«t  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 


HAS  SORROW  THY  YOUNG  DA 

SHADED  t 

Air— 57y  Patriek. 

Has  sorrow  thy  young  days  shaded. 

As  clouds  o'er  the  morning  fleet  f 
Too  fast  have  those  young  days  fiided. 

That,  even  in  sorrow,  were  sweet  ? 
Does  Time  with  his  cold  wing  wither 

Ench  feeling  that  once  was  dear  ?— 
Then,  child  of  misfortune !  come  hither, 

I'll  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 

Has  love  to  that  soul,  so  tender. 

Been  like  our  Lagenian  mine,* 
Where  sparkles  of  golden  splendour 

All  0%'er  the  surface  shine- 
But,  if  in  pursuit  we  go  deeper. 

Allured  by  the  gleam  that  shone. 
Ah !  false  is  the  dream  of  the  sleeper. 

Like  Love,  the  bright  ore  is  gone. 

Has  Hope,  like  the  bird  in  the  story,t 

That  flitted  from  tree  to  tree 
With  the  talisman's  glittering  glory — 

Has  Hope  been  that  bird  to  thee  f 


«  Our  Wicklow  Gold-Hlnes,  to  which  this  i 
alludeii,  deservp,  I  fear,  the  character  here  five 

theaa. 

I     t  ««The  bin!  hnvinf  rot  Ita  prlre,  settled  not  fki 
with  the  talisman  in  hb  momh.     The  Prince  t 
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On  branch  after  branch  alighting, 
The  gem  did  she  still  display, 

And,  when  nearest  and  most  inviting, 
Then  waft  the  fair  gem  away  f 

If  thus  the  sweet  hours  have  fleeted, 

When  Sorrow  herself  look'd  bright ; 
If  thus  the  fond  hope  has  cheated. 

That  led  thee  along  so  light ; 
If  tbos,  too,  the  cold  world  wither 

Each  fieeling  that  once  was  dear  !-— 
Come,  child  of  misfortune  !  come  hither, 

ril  weep  with  thee,  tear  for  tear. 


MY   GENTLE   HARP! 

Mr  gentle  Harp !  once  more  I  waken 

The  sweetness  of  thy  slumbering  strain ; 
In  tears  oiir  tast  farewell  was  taken, 

And  now  in  tears  we  meet  again. 
No  light  of  joy  hath  o*er  thee  broken, 

Bot— 4ike  those  harps,  whose  heavenly  skill 
Of  slavery,  dark  as  thine,  has  spoken — 

Thou  hang' St  upon  the  willows  still. 

A.nd  yet,  since  last  thy  chord  resounded. 

An  hour  of  peace  and  triumph  came. 
And  many  an  ardent  bosom  bounded, 

With  hopes — that  now  are  tum'd  to  shame. 
Yet  even  then,  while  Peace  was  singing 

Her  halcyon  song  o'er  land  and  sea. 
Though  joy  and  hope  to  others  bringing, 

She  only  brought  new  tears  to  thee. 

Then  who  can  ask  for  notes  of  pleasure, 

My  drooping  harp !  from  chords  like  thine  f 
Alas,  the  lark's  gay  morning  measure 

As  ill  would  suit  the  swan's  decUne ! 
Or  how  shall  I,  who  love,  who  bless  thee. 

Invoke  thy  breath  for  Freedom's  strains, 
When  even  the  wreaths  in  which  I  dress  thee, 

Are  sadly  mix' d-^half  flowers,  half  chains. 

Bat  oome — if  yet  thy  frame  can  borrow 
One  breath  of  joy— K>h,  breathe  for  me. 

And  show  the  world,  in  chains  and  sorrow 
How  sweet  thy  music  still  can  be ; 

How  gaily,  even  ^mid  gloom  surrounding. 
Thou  yet  can  wake  at  pleasure's  thrill. 


Like  Memnon's  broken  image,  sounding, 
'Mid  desolation,  tuneful  still  !* 


REMEMBER  THEE! 

Aim^CattU  Th-owtn. 

Remember  thee !  yes,  while  there's  life  in  this 

heart,  "^  • 

It  shall  never  forget  thee,  all  lorn  as  thou  art ; 
More  dear  in  thy  sorrow,  thy  gloomy  and  thy 

showers. 
Than  the  rest  of  the  world  in  their  sunniest  hours. 

Wert  thou  all  that  I  ii^ish  thee,— great,  glorious, 

and  free — 
First  flower  of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea, — 
I  might  hail  thee  with  prouder,  with  happier 

brow. 
But,  oh!    could  I  love  thee  more  deeply  than 

now? 

No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood  w  it 

runs, 
But  make  thee  more  painfolly  dear  to  thy  sons — 
Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird's 

nest. 
Drink  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows  from  thy 

breast ! 


ECHO. 

kim^Tke  Writ. 

How  sweet  the  answer  Echo  makes 

To  Music  at  night, 
When,  roused  by  lute  or  horn,  she  wakes  ; 
And  far  away,  o'er  lawns  and  lakes. 
Goes  answering  light. 

Yet  Love  hath  echoes  truer  far, 

And  far  more  sweet. 
Than  e'er,  beneath  the  moon-light's  star. 
Of  horn,  or  lute,  or  soft  guitar. 

The  songs  repeat. 

'Tis  when  the  sigh  in  youth  sincere. 

And  only  then, — 
The  sigh  that's  breathed  for  one  to  h«ar. 
Is  by  (hat  one,  that  only  dear, 
Breathed  back  again ! 


ir  ft*  hoping  it  would  drop  h :  but,  aa  he  approached, 
ib«  bird  took  wing,  and  settled  again,"  etc. — Ardbia% 
Jdgku,  Story  of  KumiBir  al  Zummaun  and  the  Prin- 
cntof  Cbbui 


*  Dimideo  malice  reionant  ubi  Meronone  chorde, 
Atque  vetufl  Tbebe  centum  Jacet  obruta  portla. 
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WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


Waltbk  Sata^b  Landor  was  bom  at  Ipsley 
Cottrt,  Warwickahir»--the  leot  of  his  fiEonily,  an 
andent  and  honorable  one— on  the  30th  of  Jann- 
ary,  1775.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby.  When 
he  had  reached  nearly  the  head  of  the  school,  he 
was  too  young  for  the  University,  and  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Langley,  at  Ashbourne, 
in  Derbyshire ;  but  a  year  afterwards,  was  entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  the  learned 
Benwell  was  his  private  tutor.  During  his  resi- 
dence there,  he  is  said  to  have  manifested  that 
independence  of  spirit,  and  restlessness  of  control 
for  which  he  has  been  since  remarkable ;  and  was 
rusticated  for  shooting  across  the  quadrangle  at 
prayer-time.  In  1808,  on  the  first  insurrection  of 
Spain,  he  joined  the  Viceroy  of  GalUcia,  Blake. 
The  Madrid  Gazette  of  that  year  mentions  a  gift 
from  him  of  20,000  reals.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  Constitution,  he  returned  to  Don  P.  Cevalloe 
the  tokens  of  royal  approbation  he  had  received 
from  the  government,  and  expressed  his  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  in  no  very  measured  terms. 
In  1811,  Mr.  Landor  married  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  J.  Thuillier  de  Malaperte,  descendant  and  re- 
presentative of  the  Baron  de  Neuve-vilie,  first 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  the 
Eighth.  In  the  autumn  of  1615  he  retired  to  Italy : 
for  some  years  he  occupied  the  Palazzo  Medici, 
in  Florence,  and  then  purchased  the  beautiful  villa 
of  Count  Gherardesca,  at  Fiesole,  with  its  gardens 
and  forms,  half  a  mile  from  the  ancient  villa  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici.  His  visits  to  England  for  the 
last  twenty  years  have  been  few  and  brief;  but  it 
is  stated,  we  trust  upon  good  authority,  that  '*  with 
all  her  faults,"  he  loves  his  country  too  well  to 
contemplate  a  final  separation ;  and  that  it  is  pro- 
bable the  residue  of  1^  days  will  be  spent  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  Landor  has  afforded  ample  proof  of  a  dis- 
position exceedingly  restless  and  excitable.  He 
has  more  of  the  ferte  of  genius — less  often  wit- 
nessed than  read  of— than  any  living  writer  we 
could  name.  His  countenance  does  not,  at  first, 
convey  this  impression ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  tliat  his  passions  are  strong,  hjs  sensibili* 
ties  keen  and  active,  and  his  pride  indomitable. 
His  face  is  remarkably  fine  and  intellectual ;  and, 
as  with  many  who  profess  extreme  liberal  opinions, 
his  look  and  bearing  are  those  of  a  man  who  can 
have  no  sympathies  in  common  with  the  mean 
and  Tttlgv. 


His  works  have  not  been  popular;  yet  we 
might  select  at  random,  from  any  one  of  Uiem,  a 
dozen  pages,  out  of  which  a  more  skillful,  a 
more  cunning,  or  a  more  humble  man  might 
have  made  a  reputation.  They  are  full  to  over- 
flowing ;  one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  vast  mine 
of  thought,  reason,  and  reflection,  of  which  they 
exhibit  proofo ;— at  the  same  time,  rt  will  be  la- 
mented that  some  peculiar  notions  have  led  him 
to  neglect  the  means  by  which  his  strong  natural 
powers  might  have  been  made  universally  benefi- 
cial. It  is  obvioua  that  he  labors  to  attain  a  dislike 
of,  and  a  contempt  for,  human  kind ;  and  that  his 
kindly  and  benevolent  nature  will  not  permit  him 
so  to  do :  in  all  his  writmgs  there  is  a  singular  and 
striking  mixture  of  the  generous  with  the  disdain- 
fol,  tenderness  with  wratk,  strong  affections  with 
antipathies  quite  as  strong.  His '  *  Imaginary  Con- 
versations*' will  endure  with  the  language  in  which 
they  are  written ;  and  if  they  do  not  find  readers 
in  the  multitude,  they  will  be  always  appreciated 
by  those  whose  judgment  is  valuable,  and  whose 
praise  is  reward.  His  latest  work  in  prose,  '*  Peri- 
cles and  Aspasia,"  might  justify  even  a  warmer 
eulogy. 

Mr.  Jjandor  has  published  but  one  volume 
of  Poetry, — "Gebir,  Count  Julian,  and  other 
Poems ;"  but  several  of  his  most  powerful  and 
beautiful  compositions  will  be  found  scattered 
through  his  proee  works.  Our  readers  will  find  in 
our  selections  ample  to  sustain  a  high  reputation. 
They  are  polished  to  a  degree ;  yet  foil  of  fine 
thoughts  and  rich  fancies.  The  evidences  of  his 
genius  for  dramatic  poetry  are  abundant,  and  re- 
ceived full  justice,  a  year  ago,  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.  To  a  glowing  imagination  and  a  mind 
remarkably  vigorous,  he  adds  the  advantages  of 
extensive  learning,  and  a  matured  knowledge  of 
human  kind.  His  indifforence  to  pubhc  opinion — 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  a  taste  highly  cultivated, 
and  a  refined  appreciation  of  excellence— has,  un- 
happily, induced  him  to  withhold  too  much  of  the 
intellectual  wealth  he  possesses,  and  even  to  mix 
with  "baser  matter"  that  which  he  has  gintn  us. 
If  ho  had  been  bom  a  poor  man,  he  would  have 
been,  at  least  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  a 
much  greater  man  than  he  is.  If,  however,  the 
feme  of  Walter  Savage  Landor  be  not  widely 
spread,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  enduring.  Among  the 
rarest  and  most  excellent  of  British  Poets  he  will 
always  be  classed. 
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GEBIR. 


FIRST  BOOK. 


suTG  the  &tes  of  Gebir.    He  had  dwelt 

«ig  thcwe  moimtain-caTenis  which  retain 

tboura  yet,  raat  h&lis  and  flowing  wells, 

bare  fiirgotten  their  old  master's  name 

•evered  from  his  people :  here,  incens'd 

editating  on  primeTal  wrongs, 

ew  his  battie-hom,  at  which  uprose 

e  nationa ;  here,  ten  thousand  of  most  might 

ll*d  aloud,  and  soon  Charoba  saw 

irk  helm  borer  o*er  the  land  of  Nile. 

at  ahould  the  virgin  do  7  should  royal  knees 

Rippliant,  or  defenceless  hands  engage 

f  gigantic  force,  gigantic  armsf 

wBa  reported  that  nor  sword  sufficed, 

lield  immense  nor  coat  of  massive  mail, 

at  upon  their  tow' ring  heads  they  bore 

I  huge  atone,  refulgent  as  the  stars, 
lid  she  Dalica,  then  cried  aloud : 
,  your  bosom  laying  down  my  head 
d  away  the  sorrows  of  a  child, 
re  alwmirs,  and  Heav'n  knows  I  have, 
D  m.  mother's  held  a  nurse's  name, 
T  this  one  distress,  recall  those  days, 
le,  tho'  'twere  because  you  lov'd  me  then." 
irhether  confident  in  magic  rites 
:ht  with  sexual  pride  to  stand  implored, 
smiled,  then  spake :     "  Away  those  fears, 
Tonger  than  the  strongest  of  his  kind, 
I . .  on  me  devolve  that  charge ;  he  falls. 
than  fly  him,  stoop  thou  to  allure ; 
raniey  to  his  tents :  a  city  stood 
bat  coast,  they  say,  by  Sidad  built, 

lather  Gad  built  Gradir ;  on  this  ground 
B  he  sees  an  ample  room  for  war. 
le  him  to  restore  the  walls  himself 
mr  of  his  ancestors,  persuade  . . 
ereibr  this  advice  ?  young,  unespoused, 
a  want  persuasions !  and  a  queen  !" 
OaHca!"  the  shuddering  maid  exclaimed, 

I I  eneounter  that  fierce  frightful  man  f 
f  no,  nor  sigh  !" 

**  And  canst  thou  reign  ?" 
;  "  yield  empire  or  comply." 
a  tho'  seeming  fixt,  her  eyes  down-cast, 
mtad  buz  and  bustle  of  the  court 
tr  thro*  scnlptur'd  galleries  met  her  ear ; 
fdng  up  her  head,  the  evening  sun 
a  Iresh  splendour  on  her  bumisht  throne . . 
r  Charoba,  the  young  queen,  complied. 
G*ebir  when  he  heard  of  her  approach 

hie  orbed  shield,  his  visor-helm, 
kler  and  his  corset  he  laid  by, 
dm  that  none  attend  him ;  at  his  side 
ithful  dogs  that  urge  the  silent  course, 
,  deep-chested,  croucht ;  the  crocodile, 

oli  made  them  raise  their  flaccid  ears 
ih  their  heads  within  their  master's  hand. 
ras  a  brightening  paleness  in  his  face, 

Diana  rising  o'er  the  rocks 
'd  on  the  lonely  Latnaian ;  on  his  brow 
there  was,  yet  nonght  was  there  severe. 
m  the  royal  damsel  first  he  saw,  J 


Faint,  hangmg  on  her  handmaids,  and  her  knees 
Tottering,  as  firom  the  motion  of  the  car. 
His  eyes  looked  earnest  on  her,  and  those  eyes 
Shew'd,  if  they  had  not,  that  they  might  have 

lov'd. 
For  there  was  pity  in  them  at  that  hour. 
With  gentle  speech,  and  more  with  gentle  looks, 
He  sooth'd  her,  but  lest  Pity  go  beyond 
And  crost  Ambition  lose  her  lofty  aim. 
Bending,  he  kist  her  garment,  and  retired. 
He  went,  nor  slumber'd  in  the  sultry  noon 
When  viands,  couches,  generous  wines  persuade, 
And  slumber  most  refreshes,  nor  at  night, 
When  heavy  dews  are  laden  with  disease. 
And  blindness  waits  not  there  for  lingering  age. 
Ere  morning  dawn'd  behind  him,  he  arrived 
At  those  rich  meadows  where  young  Tamar  fed 
The  royal  flocks  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Now,  said  he  to  himself,  will  I  repose 
At  least  this  burthen  on  a  brother's  breast. 
His  brother  stood  before  him.    He,  amaz'd, 
Rear'd  suddenly  his  head,  and  thus  began : 
**  Is  it  thou,  brother !  Tamar,  is  it  thou ! 
Why,  standing  on  the  valley's  utmost  verge, 
Lookest  thou  on  that  dull  and  dreary  shore 
Where  many  a  league  Nile  blackens  all  the  sand. 
And  why  that  sadness  ?  when  I  passed  our  sheep 
The  dew  drops  were  not  shaken  ofl'the  bar. 
Therefor  if  one  be  wanting  'tis  untold." 

**  Yes,  one  is  wanting,  nor  is  that  untold," 
Said  Tamar;  "  and  this  dull  and  dreary  shore 
Is  neither  dull  nor  dreary  at  all  hours." 
Wheron  the  tear  stole  silent  down  his  cheek. 
Silent,  but  not  by  Gebir  unobserv'd : 
Wondering  he  gazed  awhile,  and  pitying  spake : 
"  Let  me  approach  thee ;  does  the  morning  light 
Scatter  this  wan  suflusiono'er  thy  brow. 
This  funt  blue  luster  under  both  thine  eyes  f" 

"  O,  brother,  is  this  pity  or  reproach?" 
Cried  Tamar,  **  cruel  if  it  be  reproach. 
If  pity,  O  how  vain!" 

*'  Whate'er  it  be 
That  grieves  thee,  I  will  pity :  thou  but  speak. 
And  I  can  tell  thee,  Tamar.  pang  for  pang." 

"  Gebir !  then  more  than  brothers  are  we  now  . 
Every  thing,  take  my  hand,  will  I  confess. 
I  neither  feed  the  flock  nor  watch  the  fold ; 
How  can  I,  lost  in  love  ?     But,  Gebir,  why 
That  anger  which  has  risen  to  your  cheek  ? 
Can  other  men  ?  could  you  ?  what,  no  reply  1 
And  stil  more  anger,  and  stil  worse  conceal'd ! 
Are  these  your  promises,  your  pity  thisf" 
**  Tamar,  I  well  may  pity  what  I  feel . . 
Mark  me  aright . .  I  feel  for  thee  . .  procede . . 
Relate  me  all." 

"  Then  will  I  all  relate," 
Said  the  young  shepherd,  gladden'd  from  his  heart. 
"  'Twas  evening,  the'  not  Funset,  and  spring- tide* 
Level  with  these  green  meadows,  seem'd  stil 

higher. 
'Twas  pleasant ;  and  I  loosen' d  from  my  neck 


*  AlonfT  the  Mediterranean  the  tides  nre  sensible  of 
hardly  any  variation.  The  coasts  of  Egyp\  are  so  flat, 
and  the  water  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  Vm,  that 
Tamar  may  be  supposed  to  fancy  it  arfffinv  ft-om 
sprinf-tide.  Thone  who  have  ever  from  a  low  and 
even  country  looked  upon  the  sea,  will  have  o\)««ntd 
that  It  seemed  higher  than  the  ground  wYiere  \b«v  avood. 
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The  pipe  you  gave  me,  and  bogan  to  play. 

0  that  I  ne'er  had  learr.t  the  tuneful  art ! 
It  ahAi'ays  brings  us  enemies  or  love  ! 
Well,  I  was  playing,  when  above  the  waves 
Some  swimmer's  head  met  bought  I  saw  ascend 
I,  sitting  still,  survcyM  it,  with  my  pipe 
Awkwardly  held  before  my  lips  half-closed. 
Gebir  !  it  was  a  nymph !  a  nymph  divine  ! 

1  cannot  wait  describing  how  she  came, 
How  I  was  sitting,  how  she  first  assum'd 
The  sailor ;  of  what  happened  there  remains 
Enough  to  say,  and  too  much  to  forget. 
The  sweet  deceiver  slept  upon  this  bank 
Before  I  was  aware ;  for  with  surprise 
Moments  fly  rapid  as  with  love  itself. 
Stooping  to  tune  afresh  the  hoarsen'd  reed, 

I  heard  a  rustling,  and  where  that  arose 
My  glance  first  lighted  on  her  nimble  feet. 
Her  feet  resembled  those  long  shells  explored 
By  him  who  to  befriend  his  steed's  dim  sight 
Would  blow  the  pungent  powder  in  the  eye. 
Her  eyes  too !  O  immortal  Gods !  her  eyes 
Resembled . .  what  could  they  resemble  f  what 
Ever  resemble  those !    E'en  her  attire 
Was  not  of  wonted  woof  nor  vulgar  art : 
Her  mantle  shew*d  the  yellow  samphire-pod, 
Her  girdle  the  dove-colour'd  wave  serene. 
Skepherdt  said  she,  and  will  you  wrestle  now 
And  with  the  tailor' t  hardier  race  engage  T 
I  was  rejoiced  to  hear  it,  and  contrived 
How  to  keep  up  contention  ;  could  I  fail 
By  pressing  not  too  strongly,  yet  to  press  T 
Whether  a  shepkerdf  a»  indeed  you  «eem, 
Or  whether  of  the  hardier  race  you  boastf 
I  am  not  daunted^  no  :  I  will  engage. 
But  first  said  she  what  wager  will  you  lay  f 
A  sheep  I  answered  add  whatever  you  will. 
I  cannot  she  replied  make  that  return : 
Our  hided  vessels  in  their  pitchy  round 
Seldom,  unless  from  rapine,  haid  a  sheep. 
But  I  have  sinuous  shells  of  pearly  hue 
Within,  and  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 
In  the  sun's  palace-porch,  where  when  unyoked 
His  chariM-wheel  stands  miduniy  in  the  wave  : 
Shake  one  and  it  awakens,  then  apply 
Its  polisht  lips  to  your  attentive  car. 
And  it  rememhers  its  august  abodes. 
And  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there. 
And  I  have  others  given  me  by  the  nymphs, 
0/ sweeter  sound  than  any  pipe  you  have. 
But  we,  by  Neptune,  for  no  pipe  contend . . 
This  time  a  sheep  I  win,  a  pipe  the  next. 
Now  came  she  forward  eager  to  engage, 
But  first  her  dress,  her  bosom  then  survey'd. 
And  heav'd  it,  doubting  if  she  could  deceive. 
Her  bosom  socm'd,  inclos'd  in  haze  like  heav'n, 
To  baffle  touch,  and  rose  forth  undefined : 
Above  her  knees  she  drew  the  robe  succinct. 
Above  her  breast,  and  just  below  her  arms. 
This  wiJl  preserve  my  breath  when  tightly  bounds 
ff'^^^gte  nnd  equal  strength  should  so  constrain. 
Thus,  pulling  hard  to  fasten  it,  she  spake. 
And,  rushing  at  me,  closed :  I  thrill'd  throughout 
And  seem'd  to  lessen  and  shrink  up  with  cold. 
Again  wiih  violent  impulse  gushed  my  blood. 
And  hearing  n<)uglit  external,  tiiusabsorb'd, 
I  heard  it,  rushing  tliro'  each  turbid  vein. 
Shake  my  unsteady  swimming  sight  in  air. 


Vet  with  unyielding  though  uncertain  arms 
I  clung  around  her  neck  ;  the  vest  beneath 
Rustled  against  our  slippery  limbs  entwined : 
Often  mine  springing  with  eluded  force 
Started  aside,  and  trembled  til  replaced : 
And  when  I  most  succeeded,  as  I  thought. 
My  bosom  and  my  throat  felt  so  comprest 
That  life  was  almost  quivering  on  my  lips. 
Yet  nothing  was  there  painful !  these  are  aigiM 
Of  secret  arts  and  not  of  human  might . . 
What  arts  I  cannot  tell . .  I  only  know 
My  eyes  grew  dizzy,  and  my  strength  decay*d. 
I  was  indeed  overcome !  with  what  regret. 
And  more,  with  what  confusion,  when  I  reached 
The  foki,  and  yielding  up  the  sheep,  she  cried: 
This  pays  a  shepherd  to  a  conquerimr  maid. 
She  smil'd,  and  more  of  pleasure  than  disdain 
Was  in  her  dimpled  chin  and  Uberal  lip. 
And  eyes  that  languisht,  lengthening,  just  like 

love. 
She  went  away ;  I  on  the  wicker  gate 
Leant,  and  could  follow  with  my  eyes  alone. 
The  sheep  she  carried  easy  as  a  cloak ; 
But  when  I  heard  its  bleating,  as  I  did, 
And  saw,  she  hastening  on.  its  hinder  feet 
Struggle,  and  from  her  snowy  shoulder  slip  . . 
One  shoulder  its  poor  efTorts  had  unvcil'd . . 
Then  all  my  passions  mingling  fell  in  tears; 
Restless  then  ran  I  to  ihe  highest  ground 
To  vratch  her  . .  she  was  gone  . .  gone  down  thi 

tide  . . 
And  the  long  moon  beam  on  the  hard  wet  sand 
Lay  like  a  jasper  column  half-uprear*d.'* 

"  But,  Tamar!  tell  me,  will  she  not  return  !** 

"  She  will  return,  yet  not  before  the  moon 
Again  is  at  the  full ;  she  promis'd  this, 
Tho'  when  she  promis'd  I  could  not  reply." 

'*  By  all  the  Gods  I  pity  thee  7  go  on . . 
Fear  not  my  anger,  look  not  on  my  shame ; 
For  when  a  lover  only  hears  of  love 
He  finds  hu  folly  out,  and  is  ashamed. 
Away  with  watchful  nights  and  lonely  days. 
Contempt  of  earth  and  aspect  up  to  heaven. 
With  contemplation,  with  humility, 
A  tatter'd  cloak  that  pride  wears  when  deform'd. 
Away  with  all  that  hides  me  from  myself, 
Farts  me  from  others,  whispers  I  am  wise . . 
From  our  own  wisdom  less  is  to  be  reapt 
Than  from  the  barest  folly  of  our  friend. 
Tamar  *  thy  pastures,  large  and  rich,  af!brd 
Flowers  to  thy  bees  and  herbage  to  thy  sheep. 
But,  battened  on  too  much,  the  poorest  croft 
Of  thy  poor  neighbour  yields  what  thine  deniea.** 

They  hastened  to  the  camp,  and  Gebir  thei« 
Resolved  his  native  country  to  forgo, 
And  ordered,  from  those  ruins. to  the  right 
They  forthwith  raise  a  city :  Tamar  heard 
With  wonder,  tho*  in  passing  'twas  half- told. 
His  brother's  love,  and  sigh'd  upon  his  own. 


SECOND    BOOK. 

The  Gadite  men  the  royal  charge  ol«ey. 
Now  fragments  weigh'd  up  from  th*  uneven  streets 
Leave  the  ground  black  beneath  ;  again  the  sao 
Shines  into  what  were  porches,  and  on  steps 
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Our^  warm  with  frequentation  .  .  clients,  friends, 
Al:  morning,  satchel* d  idler*  all  mid-day, 
L>iii^  ha!f-up  and  languid  tho*  at  games. 

Some  raise  the  painted  pavement,  some  on  wheels 
Draw  slow  its  laminous  length,  some  intersperse 
Ssit  waters  thro*  the  sordid  heaps,  and  seize 
The  flowers  and  figures  starting  fresh  to  yiew. 
Others  rub  hard  large  masses,  and  essay 
To  polish  into  white  what  they  misdeem 
The  growing  green  of  many  trackless  years.* 
Far  off  at  intenrals  the  ax  resounds 
Wi:h  regular  strong  stroke,  and  nearer  home 
Dull  fails  the  mallet  with  long  labour  fringed. 
Here  arches  are  discovered,  there  ha>^e  beams 
Resist  the  hatchet,  but  in  fresher  air 
Soon  drop  away :  there  spreads  a  marble  squared 
Aad  8moothen*d ;  some  high  pillar  for  its  base 
Chose  it,  which  now  lies  ruin'd  in  the  dust. 
Clearing  the  soil  at  bottom,  they  espy 
A  crevice :  they,  intent  on  treasure,  strive 
Strenuous,  and  groan,  to  move  it :  one  ezclames 
**  I  hear  the  rusty  metal  grate ;  it  moves !" 
Now.  overturning  it,  backward  they  start. 
And  stop  a^ain,  and  see  a  serpent  pant. 
See  his  throat  thicken,  and  the  crisped  scales 
Rise  mfHed,  while  upon  the  middle  fold 
Hfc  keeps  his  wary  bead  and  blinking  eye, 
Co^ng  more  close  and  crouching  ere  he  strike. 
Go  mighty  men,  invade  far  cities,  go  .  . 
And  be  such  treasure  portions  to  your  heirs. 

Six  days  they  labour*d :  on  the  seventh  day 
Returning^,  all  their  labours  were  destroyed. 
Twas  not  by  mortal  hand,  or  from  their  tents 
Twere  visible  ;  for  these  were  now  removed 
Above,  where  neither  noxious  mist  ascends 
Nor  the  way  wearies  ere  the  work  begin. 
There  Gebir,  pierced  with  sorrow,  spake  these 

words: 
"  Ye  men  of  Gades,  armed  with  brazen  shields. 
Ami  je  of  near  Tartessus,  where  the  f<horo 
Stoops  to  receive  the  tribute  which  all  owe 
To  Bcetis  and  his  banks  for  their  attire, 
Ye  loo  whom  Durius  bore  on  level  meads, 
Ixiherent  in  your  hearts  is  bravery : 
For  earth  rontons  no  nation  where  abounds 
Tar  generous  horse  and  not  tho  warlike  man. 
Bat  neither  soldier  now  nor  steed  availH : 
Nur  steed  nor  soldier  can  oppose  the  Gods : 
Ncr  is  there  aught  al>ove  like  Jove  himself, 
Nor  weighs  against  his  purpose,  when  once  fixt, 
A^ht  but,  with  supplicating  knee,  the  Prayers. 
Swifter  than  light  are  they,  and  every  face, 
Tho'  diflerent,  glows  with  beauty ;  at  the  throi  e 
Of  mercy,  when  clouds  shut  it  from  mankind. 
They  fell  bare-bosomM,  and  indignant  Jove 
Drops  at  the  soothing  sweetness  of  their  voice 
The  thunder  from  his  hand :  let  us  arise 
Oo  these  high  places  daily,  beat  our  breast, 
Prostraie  ourselves  and  deprecate  his  wrath.*' 

The  people  bow*d  their  bodies  and  obey*d : 
Srm  mornings  with  white  ashes  on  their  heads 
Lamented  they  their  toil  each  night  o'erthrown. 
Aad  now  the  largest  orbit  of  tho  yenr, 
Lcssing  o*#»r  black  Mocattam's  rubied  brow,t 


•  TV  FVni^  Jtmtw^  ft  of  thi*  cnantry. 
tMueatcain  w  a  ridfeofniiruiitains,  the  boumlary  of 
IcTpc.  Tba  suninilis  in  inauy  place*  are  of  a  deep-red 
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Proceeded  slow,  majestic,  and  serene, 

Now  8eem*d  not  further  than  the  nearest  cUff, 

And   crimson    light    struck   soft  the  phosphor 

wave. 
Then  Gebir  spake  to  Tainar  in  these  words: 
"  Tanlur !  I  am  thy  elder  and  thy  king. 
But  am  thy  brother  t«>o,  nor  ever  said 
Give  me  thy  secret  and  become  my  slave: 
But  haste  thee  not  »way;  I  will  myself 
Await  the  nymph,  disguised  in  thy  attire.'*  , 

Then  starting  from  attention  Tamar  cried : 
"  Brother !  in  sacred  truth  it  cannot  be ! 
My  life  is  yours,  my  love  must  be  my  own: 
O  surely  he  who  seeks  a  second  love 
Never  felt  one,  or  'tis  not  one  I  feel." 

But  G(  bir  with  complacent  smile  replied: 
"  Go  then,  fond  Tamar,  go  in  happy  hour .  . 
But  ere  thou  partest  ponder  in  thy  breast 
And  well  bethink  thee,  lest  thou  part  deceiv'd. 
Will  she  disclose  to  thee  the  mysteries 
Of  our  calamity  7  and  unconstrain'd  7 
When  even  her  love  thy  strength  had  to  disclose. 
My  heart  indeed  is  full,  but  witness  heaven ! 
My  people,  not  my  passion,  fills  my  heart." 

**  Then  let  me  kiss  thy  garment"  said  the  youth, 
"  And  heaven  be  with  thee,  and  on  me  thy 
grace." 

Him  then  the  monarc  thus  once  more  addrest: 
*'  Be  of  good  courage :  hast  thou  yet  forgot 
What  chaplets  languisht  round  thy  unbumt  hair. 
In  colour  Uke  some  tall  smooth  bcechis  leavM 
Curl'd  by  autumnal  suns?" 

How  flattery 
Excites  a  pleasant,  soothes  a  painful  shame ! 

"  These"  amid  stifled  blushes  Tamar  said, 
**  Were  of  the  flowering  rasberry  and  vine : 
But  ah !  the  seasons  will  not  wait  for  love, 
Seek  out  some  other  now." 

They  parted  here : 
And  Gebir  bending  through  the  woodlands  cull'd 
The  creeping  vine  and  viscous  rasberry. 
Less  green  and  less  compliant  than  they  were; 
And  twisted  in  tiiose  nio:<sy  tufts  that  grow 
On  brakes  of  r^jsos  when  the  roses  fade : 
And  as  ho  passes  on,  the  hitle  hinds 
That  shake  for  bristly  herds  the  fiKxlful  bough, 
Wonder,  stand  still,  gnze,  and  trip  satisfied; 
Pleased  more  if  chesnut,  out  of  prickly  husk 
Shot  from  the  sandal,  roll  along  ihe  glade. 

And  thus  unnoticed  went  he,  and  untired 
Stept  up  the  accliviiy ;  and  as  he  ptept, 
And  as  the  garlands  nodded  o'er  his  brow. 
Sudden  from  under  a  close  alder  sprang 
Th'  expectant  nymph,  and  wiz'd  him  unaware. 
He  stagger'd  at  the  8ho<.-k  ;  his  feet  at  once 
Slipt  backward  from   the   wiiher'd  grass  short. 

graz'd ; 
But  striking  out  one  arm.  tho'  without  aim. 
Then  grasping  wiih  his  other,  ho  encWd 
The  struffsrlcr;  phe  gain'd  not  one  step's  retreat. 
Urging  with  open  hands  agunst  his  throat 
Intense,  now  holding  in  her  breath  constraint, 
Now  pushinv  with  quick  impulse  and  by  starts. 
Til  the  dust  bla-kened  upon  every  pore. 
Neorer  he  drew  her  and  yet  nearer,  clnspt 
A^iove  fho  knees  midwav,  and  now  one  arm 
Fell,  and  her  other  lnp:-ir»i;  o'er  the  neck 
Of  Oebii  swung  against  his  back  incurved, 
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The  swoln  veins  glowing  deep,  and  with  a  groan 
On  his  broad  shoulder  fell  her  fiice  reclined. 
But  all  she  knew  not  whom  that  roseate  face 
Coord  with  its  breath  ambrosial;  for  she  stood 
High  on  the  bank,  and  often  swept  and  broke 
His  chaplets  mingled  with  her  looscn'd  hair. 

Whether  while  Tamar  tarried  came  desire, 
And  she  grown  languid  loos'd  the  Mrings  of  love, 
Which  she  before  held  proudly  at  her  will, 
And  nought  but  Tamar  in  her  soul,  and  nought 
Where  Tamar  was  that  seem*d  or  fear'd  deceit, 
To  fraud  she  yielded  what  no  force  had  gain'd*— 
Or  whether  Jove  in  pity  to  mankind, 
When  from  his  crystal  fount  the  visual  orbs 
He  fiird  with  piercing  ether  and  endued 
With  somewhat  of  omnipotence,  ordain*d 
That  never  two  fair  forms  at  once  torment 
The  human  heart  and  draw  it  different  ways, 
And  thus  in  prowess  like  a  god  (he  chief 
Subdued  her  strength  nor  soften'd  at  her  charms— 
The  nymph  divine,  the  magic  mistress,  fail'd. 
Recovering,  stil  half  resting  on  the  turf, 
She  look'd  up  wildly,  and  could  now  descry 
The  kingly  brow,  arched  lofty  for  command. 

*•  Traitor  I"  said  she,  undaunted,  tho*  amaze 
Threw  o'er  her  varying  cheek  the  air  of  fear, 
*'  Thinkest  thou  thus  that  with  impunity 
Thou  hast  forsooth  deceived  me  ?  dar*st  thou 

deem 
Those  eyes  not  hateful  that  have  seen  me  fall  f 

0  heaven !  soon  may  they  close  on  my  disgrace. 
Merciless  man,  what !  for  one  sheep  estranged 
Hast  thou  thrown  into  dungeons  and  of  day 
Amerst  thy  shepherd  ?  hast  thou,  while  the  iron 
Pierc*d  thro'  his  tender  limbs  into  his  soul. 

By  threats,  by  tortures,  torn  out  that  offense. 
And  heard  him  (O  could  I)  avow  his  love  7 
Say,  hast  thou  f  cruel,  hateful !  .  .  ah  my  fears ! 

1  feel  them  true !  speak,  tell  me,  are  they  true?" 
She  blending  thus  entreaty  with  reproach 

Bent  forward,  as  tho*  falling  on  her  knee 
Whence  she  had  hardly  risen,  and  at  this  pause 
Shed  from  her  large  dark  eyes  a  shower  of  tears. 

Th'  Iberian  K'mg  her  sorrow  thus  consoled. 
'*  Weep  no  more,   heavenly  damsel,  weep  no 

more: 
Neither  by  force  withheld,  or  choice  estranged 
Thy  Tamar  Hves,  and  only  lives  fur  ihee. 
Happy,  thrice  happy,  you  !  'tis  mc  alone 
Whom  heaven  and  earth  and  ocenn  with  one  hate 
Conspire  on,  and  throughout  each  pn;h  pursue. 
Whether  in  waves  beneath  or  skie<t  above 
Thou  hast  thy  habitation,  'tis  from  heaven. 
From  heaveri  alone,  such  power,  such  charms, 

descend. 
Then  oh  !  discover  whence  that  ruin  comes 
Each  night  upon  our  city,  whence  are  heard 
Those  yells  of  rapture  round  our  fallen  walls: 
In  our  afHiction  can  the  Gods  delight. 
Or  meet  oblation  for  the  Nymphs  are  tears  ?" 

He  spake,  and  indignation  sank  in  woe. 
Which  she  perceiving,  pride  refresht  her  heart 
Hope  wreath' d  her  mouth  with  smiles,  and  she 

exclamed : 
*'  Neither  the  Gods  afHict  you.  nor  the  Nymphs. 
Return  me  him  who  won  my  heart,  return 
Him  whom  my  bosom  pants  for,  as  the  steeds 
In  the  sun's  chariot  for  the  western  wave, 


The  Gods  will  prosper  thee,  and  Tamar  prove 
How  Nymphs  the  torments  that  they  canie  u- 

suage. 
Promise  me  this !  indeed  I  think  thou  hast, 
But  'tis  so  pleasing,  promise  it  once  more." 

"  Once  more  I  promise,"  cried  the  gladdened 
king, 
*'  By  my  right  hand  and  by  myself  I  swear. 
And  ocean's  Gods  and  heaven's  Gods  I  adjiirs, 
Thou  shalt  be  Tamar's,  Tamar  shall  be  thine.*' 

Then  she,  regarding  him  long  fizt,  replied : 
'*  I  have  thy  promise,  take  thou  my  advice. 
Gebir,  this  land  of  Egypt  is  a  land 
Of  incantation,  demons  rule  these  waves; 
These  are  against  thee,  these  thy  works  destroy. 
Where  thou  hast  built  thy  palace,  and  hast  left 
The  seven  pillars  to  remain  in  front, 
Sacrifice  there,  and  all  these  rites  obaenre. 
Go,  but  go  early,  ere  the  gladsome  Hours 
Strew  safiron  in  the  path  o{  rising  Morn, 
Ere  the  bee  buzzing  o'er  flowers  fresh  disclosed 
Examine  where  he  may  the  best  alight 
Nor  scatter  off  the  bloom,  ere  cold-lipt  herds 
Crop  the  pale  herbage  round  each  other's  bed. 
Lead  seven  bulls  well  pastur'd  and  well  form*d. 
Their  neck  unblemisht  and  their  horns  uniing*d. 
And  at  each  pillar  sacrifice  thou  one. 
Around  each  base  rub  thrice  the  black'ning  blood* 
And  burn  the  curUng  shavings  of  the  hoof; 
And  of  the  forehead  locks  thou  also  bum : 
The  yellow  galls,  with  equal  care  preserr'd. 
Pour  at  the  seventh  statue  from^the  north." 

He  listen' d,  and  on  her  his  eyes  intent 
Perceiv'd  her  not,  and  she  had  disappear*d  . . 
So  deep  he  ponder'd  her  important  words. 

And  now  had  morn  aris'n  and  he  perform*d 
Almost  the  whole  enjoined  him  :  he  had  reacht 
The  seventh  statue,  poured  the  yellow  galls, 
The  forelock  fi-om  his  left  he  had  releast 
And  burnt  the  curling  shavings  of  the  hoof 
Moisten'd  with  myrrh ;  when  suddenly  a  flame 
Spired  from  the  fragrant  smoke,  nor  sooner  tsgind 
Down  sank  the  brazen  fabric  at  his  feet. 
He  started  back,  gazed,  nor  could  aught  but  gase, 
And  col(f  dread  stiiFen'd  up  his  hair  flower-twined ; 
Then  with  a  long  and  tacit  step,  one  arm 
Behind,  and  every  finger  wide  oulspred, 
He  look'd  and  totter'd  on  a  black  i^yss. 
He  thought  he  sometimes  heard  a  distant  voice 
Breathe  thro'  the  cavern's  mouth,  and  farther  oa 
Faint  murmurs  now,  now  hollow  groans  reply. 
Therefor  suspended  he  his  crook  above, 
Dropt  it,  and  heard  it  rolling  step  by  step: 
He  enter'd,  and  a  mingled  sound  arose 
Like  one  (when  shaken  from  some  temple's  roof 
By  zealous  hand,  they  and  their  fretted  nest) 
Of  birds  that  wintering  watch  in  Memnon's  tomb. 
And  tell  the  halcyons  when  spring  first  returns. 


THIRD  BOOK. 

0  FOR  the  spirit  of  that  matchless  man 
Whom  Nature  led  throughout  her  whole  domain, 
While  he  embodied  breath'd  etberial  air! 

Tho'  panting  in  the  play«hour  of  my  youth 

1  drank  of  Avon  too,  a  dangerous  draught, 
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within  the  feTerish  thirst  of  song, 
ay  I  itesiMaB  o'er  the  stream 
charon,  nor  alive  descend 
kd  unsearchable  abodes 
id  Night,  nor  unchastised 
•absent  heroes  into  day. 
pausing  theater  of  earth 
rj  cortain  falls,  can  any  man 
le  ^-off  intercepted  hills, 
ind  rock-built  turret,  or  arrest 
}g  spires  that  pierce  the  brow  of 
i7 

iy  with  outstripping  voice 
$an*s  gigantic  strides  recall  f 
ided  Gebir  I  twice  th*  Iberian  king 
e  strong  vibration  of  the  brain 
ipon  his  ear ;  but  now  descried 
n,  come  nearer :  as  he  came 
lair  grown  soft  in  these  abodes 
and  scattered  thin  and  hoary  light. 
»Ued  him  Aroar,  but  no  more 
or  recording  verse 
ieard«  no  more  by  Arnon's  side 
rd  city  which  he  rear'd  remains. 
NT  undaunted,  for  the  brave 
>  longer  doubt  no  longer  fear, 
ive  spoken,  but  the  shade  began. 
I  of  Hesperus !  no  mortal  hand 
tiither,  nor  without  the  Gods 
firm  feet  the  vast  profound. 
t  not  that  here  thy  fathers  lie, 
idad  ;^  their's  was  loud  acclame 
but  their  pleasure  was  in  war ; 
I  hatred  followed :  I  myself 
agin'd,  no  inglorious  part : 
•ught  otherwise,  by  whose  decree 
b,  and  more,  of  death  deprived, 
eking  thro*  the  moonless  night 
smed  and  deserted  shades. 
I  horrid  walls,  this  rueful  waste ! 
Gresh  the  vigour  of  the  mind 
>latk>n  and  cold  penitence : 
rliile  thou  hearest  that  the  soul 
hereafter  may  ascend 
all  obstruction,  nor  ascribe 
to  indulgence ;  esch  extreme 
or  ambition ;  to  dissolve 
hmguour,  to  resist 
at  in  vain :  to  lie  enclosed 
U  vid  that  limit  fire  ; 
happiness,  from  eminence, 
a  hell  bars  us,  from  ourselves. 
ill  these  torments  most  endure 
pain  and  sad  remorse 
thoughts  on  their  own  breast  o*er- 

to  the  heart :  such  penitence, 
iladon  theirs !  thy  ancestors 
t  them,  nor  will  they  submit 
I  Time  the  asperities  of  Fate : 
y  but  revisit  earth  once  more, 
rottld  they  poverty  embrace, 
even  for  their  deadliest  foe ! 
vails  them  to  have  raised 
jrrian  regions,  and  beyond 
tfaies,  tributes,  colonies: 
■e  . .  mark  what  it  all  avails." 
followed,  and  a  roar  confused 


Rose  from  a  river  rolling  in  its  bed, 

Not  rapid,  that  would  rouse  the  wretched  souls. 

Nor  calmly,  that  might  lull  them  to  repose; 

But  with  dull  weary  lapses  it  upheaved 

Billows  of  bale,  heard  low,  yet  heard  afar. 

For  when  hell's  iron  portals  lei  out  night, 

Often  men  start  and  shiver  at  the  sound, 

And  lie  so  silent  on  the  restless  couch 

They  hear  their  own  hearts  beat.    Now  Gebir 

breath'd 
Another  air,  another  sky  beheld : 
Twilight  broods  here,  lulPd  by  no  nightingale 
I  Nor  waken*d  by  the  shrill  lark  dewy. winged. 
But  glowing  with  one  sullen  sunless  heat. 
Beneath  his  foot  nor  sprouted  flower  nor  herb 
Nor  chirpt  a  gnusshoppcr ;  above  liis  head 
Phlegethon  form'd  a  firy  firmament ; 
Fart  were  sulphurous  cloudtt  involving,  part 
Shining  like  solid  ribs  of  molten  brass ; 
For  the  fierce  element  which  else  aspires 
Higher  and  higher  aild  lessens  to  the  sky, 
Below,  Earth's  adamantine  arch  rebuft. 

Gebir,  tho*  now  such  laiiguour  held  his  limbs. 
Scarce  aught  adniir'd  he,  yet  he  this  admir'd  ; 
And  thus  addrest  him  then  the  conscious  guide. 
•*  Beyond  that  river  lie  the  happy  fields ; 
From  them  fly  gentle  breezes,  which  when  drawn 
Against  yon  crescent  convex,  but  unite 
Stronger  with  what  they  could  not  overcome. 
Thus  they  that  scatter  freshness  thro'  the  groves 
And  meadows  of  the  fortunate,  and  fill 
With  liquid  light  the  marble  bowl  of  Earth, 
And  give  her  blooming  health  and  spritely  force, 
Their  fire  no  more  diluted,  nor  its  darts 
Blunted  by  passing  thro'  thick  myrtle  bowers, 
Neither  from  odours  rising  half  dissolved. 
Point  forward  Phlegethon' s  eternal  flame  ; 
And  this  horizon  is  the  spacious  bow 
Whence  each  ray  reaches  to  the  world  above." 

The  hero  pausing,  Gebir  then  besought 
What  region  held  his  ancestors,  what  clouds,  ' 
What  waters,  or  what  Gods,  from  his  embrace. 
Aroar  then  sudden,  as  tho'  rous'd,  renew'd. 

"  Come  thou,  if  ardour  urges  thee  and  force 
Suffices  .  .  mark  me,  Gebir,  I  unfold 
No  fable  to  allure  thee  .  .  on  !  behold 
Thy  ancestors !"  and  lo !  with  horrid  gasp 
The  panting  flame  above  his  head  recoil'd. 
And  thunder  thro'  his  heart  and  lifo  blood  throb'd. 
Such  sound  could  human  organs  once  conceive. 
Cold,  speechless,  palsied,  not  the  soothing  voice 
Of  friendship  or  almost  of  Diety 
Could  raise  the  wretched  mortal  from  the  dust ; 
Beyond  man's  home  condition  they  !  with  eyes 
Intent,  and  voice  desponding,  and  unheard 
By  Aroar,  tho*  he  tarried  at  his  side, 
**  They  know  me  not,"  cried  Gebir,*"  O  my  sires, 
Ye  know  me  not !  they  answer  not,  nor  hear. 
How  distant  are  they  stil !  what  sad  extent 
Of  desolation  must  we  overcome ! 
Aroar,  what  wretch  that  nearest  us  f  what  wretch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white,  and  slanting  brow  f 
Listen  !  him  yonder  who  bound  down  supine, 
Shrinks  yelling  from  that  sword  there  engine* 

hung; 
He  too  among  my  ancestors  T" 

"OKing! 

Iberia  bore  him,  but  the  breed  accurst 
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Inclement  winds  blew  blighting  from  north-eaat.*' 
*'  He  was  a  warrior  then,  noV  feared  the  Godat** 
*'  Gebir,  he  feared  the  Demons,  not  the  Gods; 
Tho*  ihem  indeed  his  daily  face  adored, 
And  was  no  warrior,  yet  the  thousand  lives 
Squandered  ns  stones  to  exercise  a  sling  ! 
And  the  tame  cruelty  and  cold  caprice  .  . 
Oh  madness  of  mankind  !  addrest,  adored ! 
O  Gebir !  what  are  men,  or  where  are  Goda ! 
Behold  the  giant  next  him.  how  his  feet 
Plunge  floundering  mid    the  marshes   yellow- 

flower'd, 
His  restless  head  just  reaching  to  the  rocks, 
His  bosom  tossing  with  black  weeds  besmear'd. 
How  writhes  he  'twixt  the  continent  and  ile ! 
What  tyrant  with  more  insolence  e*e  reclaim*d 
Dominion  7  when  from  the  heart  of  Usury 
Rose  more  intense  the  pale*flamed  thirst  for  gold  f 
And  call'd  forsooth  Deliverer  !    False  or  fools 
Who  praised  the  dull-ear* d  miscreant,  or  who 

hoped 
To  soothe  your  folly  and  disgrace  with  praise ! 
Hearest  thou  not  the  harp*s  gay  simpering  ur 
And  merriment  afar  ?  then  come,  advance ; 
And  now  behold  him  !  mark  the  wretch  accurst 
Who  sold  his  people  to  a  rival  king  .  . 
Self-yoked  they  stood  two  ages  unredeem*d.** 

*'  O  horror !  what  pale  visage  rises  there ! 
Speak,  Aroar !  me  perhaps  mine  eyes  deceive, 
Inured  not,  yet  methinks  they  there  descry 
Such  crimson  haze  as  sometimes  drowns  the  moon. 
What  is  yon  awful  sight  f  why  thus  appears 
That  space  between  the  purple  and  the  crown  f '* 

**  I  will  relate  their  stories  when  we  reach 
Our  confines**  said  the  guide ;  "for  thou,  O  king, 
Differing  in  both  from  all  thy  countrymen, 
Seest  not  their  stories  and  hast  seen  their  fates. 
But  while  we  tarry,  lo  again  the  flame 
Riseth,  and  murmuring  hoarse,  points  straighter, 

haste! 
*Tis  urgent,  we  must  hence.'* 

•*  Then  O  adieu!" 
Cried  Gebir  and  groan*d  loud,  at  last  a  tear 
Burst  from  his  eyes  turn'd  back,  and  he  exclamed : 
"  Am  I  deluded  t  O  ye  powers  of  hell ! 
Suffer  me  .  .  O  my  fathers !  .  .  am  I  tome'*  .  . 
He  spake,  and  would  have  spoken  more,  but 

flames 
Enwrapthim  round  and  round  intense ;  he  tum*d  . . 
And  stood  held  breathless  in  a  ghost's  embrace. 
**  Gebir,  my  son,  desert  mo  not !    I  heard 
Thy  calling  voice,  nor  fate  wiiheld  me  more  : 
One  moment  yet  remains ;  enough  to  know 
Soon  will  my  torments,  soon  will  thine,  expire. 
O  that  I  e'er  exacted  such  a  vow ! 
When  dipping  in  the  victim's  blood  thy  hand, 
First  thou  withdrew'st  it,  looking  in  my  face 
Wondering;  but  when  the  priest  my  will  ex- 
planed, 
Then  swarest  thou,  repeating  what  he  said, 
How  against  Egypt  thou  wouldst  raise  that  hand 
And  bruise  the  seed  first  risen  from  our  line. 
Therefor  in  death  what  pangs  have  I  endured ! 
Rackt  on  the  firy  center  of  the  sun. 
Twelve  years  I  saw  the  ruin'd  world  roll  roimd. 
Shudder  not . .  I  have  borne  it .  .  I  deserved 
My  wretched  fate  .  .  be  better  thine  .  .  farewell."  I 
**  0  stay,  my  father !  stay  one  moment  more . .  | 


Let  me  return  thee  that  embrace  . .  'lii  past . . 
Aroar!  how  could  I  quit  it  unretum^d! 
And  now  the  gulf  divides  us,  and  the  wavm 
Of  sulphur  bellow  thro*  the  blue  ahyas. 
And  is  he  gone  for  ever !  and  I  come 
In  vain?"    Then  sternly  said  the  guide:  "i 
vain!  , 

Sayst  thou  ?   what  wouldst  thou  more  ?  alas,  J 
prince,  I 

None  come  for  pastime  here !  but  is  it  noogbt 
To  turn  thy  feet  from  evil  f  is  ft  nought 
Of  pleasure  to  that  shade  if  they  are  turn'd  ? 
For  this  thou  earnest  hither :  he  who  dares 
To  penetrate  this  darkness,  nor  regards  k 

The  dangers  of  the  way,  shall  reascend 
In  glory,  nor  the  gates  of  hell  retard 
His  steps,  nor  demon's  nor  man's  art  prevaiL 
Once  in  each  hundred  years,  and  only  once,     \ 
Whether  by  some  rotation  of  the  world,  \ 

Or  whether  wiU'd  so  by  some  pow'r  above,      »-. 
This  flaming  arch  starts  back,  each  realm  desdiM 
Its  opposite,  and  Bliss  firom  her  repose 
Freshens  and  feels  her  own  security.*'  '\ 

**  Security !"  cried  out  the  Gadite  king,        * 
*'  And  feel  they  not  compassion  f*  \ 

"Child  of  earth,*^ 
Calmly  said  Aroar  at  his  guest's  surprise, 
"  Some  so  disfi^ur'd  by  habitual  crimes, 
Others  are  so  exalted,  so  refined. 
So  permeated  by  heaven,  no  trace  remains        t 
Graven  on  earth  :  here  Justice  is  supreme ; 
Compassion  can  be  but  where  passions  are.       4 
Here  are  discover'd  those  who  tortured  Law     { 
To  silence  or  to  speech,  as  pleas'd  themselvtitc! 
Here  also  those  who  boasted  of  their  seal 
And  lov'd  their  country  for  the  spoils  it  gavi 
Hundreds,  whose  glitt'ring  merchandise  th< 
Dazzled  vain  wretches  drunk  with  flattery, 
And  wafted  them  in  softest  airs  to  Hesv'n,     . 
Doom'd  to  be  stil  deceived,  here  stil  attune       r 
The  wonted  strings  and  fondly  woo  applanse:    i' 
Their  wish  half  granted,  they  retain  their  own,  ^ 
But  madden  at  the  mockery  of  the  shades. 
Upon  the  river's  other  side  there  grow  \ 

Deep  olive  groves ;  there  other  ghosts  abide,      ^ 
Blest  indeed  they,  but  not  supremely  blest. 
We  cannot  see  beyond,  we  cannot  see 
Aught  but  our  opposite,  and  here  are  fates 
How  opposite  to  ours !  here  some  observ'd 
Religious  rights,  some  hospitality : 
Strangers,  who  from  the  good  old  men  retired. 
Closed  the  gate  gently,  lest  from  generous  use 
Shutting  and  opening  of  its  own  accord, 
It  shake  unsettled  slumbers  off  their  couch  : 
Some  stopt  revenge  athirst  for  slaughter,  some 
Sow'd  the  slow  olive  for  a  race  unborn. 
These  had  no  wishes,  therefor  none  are  crown'dt 
But  theirs  are  tufted  banks,  theirs  umbrage,  thein 
Enough  of  sunshine  to  enjoy  the  shade. 
And  breeze  enough  to  lull  them  to  repose." 

Then  Gebir  cried :   "  Illustrious  host,  procede. 
Bring  me  among  the  wonders  of  a  realm 
Admired  by  all,  but  Uke  a  tale  admired. 
We  take  our  children  from  their  cradled  sleep, 
And  on  their  fancy  from  our  own  impress 
Etherial  forms  and  adulating  fates ! 
But  ere  departing  for  such  scenes  ourselves 
We  seize  their  hands,  we  hang  upon  their  neck, 
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qg  heavy  toand  us  with  our  tears, 
m  with  a^ony  . .  Just  Gods ! 
oald  wretched  mortals  thus  beliere, 
ifaould  they  hesitate  to  die  V 
le  lie  queatkm'd,  all  his  strength  dis- 

thunder  ahook  his  troubled  brain, 
ind  the  carem^s  mouth  survey'd 
eyood  his  people ;  he  arose, 
irard  them  his  bewilder*  d  way. 


OURTH   BOOK. 

i  lone  road,  his  visit,  his  return, 
known  to  Dalica,  nor  long 
IS  tale  from  royal  ears  delaid. 
roiug  queen  had  heard  who  taught 
ee 

IS  shaken,  and  what  first  she  asked 
sr  the  sea-maids  were  very  fair, 
me  that  even  gods  were  mo^ed 
larros  beneath  the  waves  profound, 

0  them  in  marriage,  and  had  sons . . 

1  but   Gebir  sprang  then  £rom  the 

d  pity,  be  that  could  obey, 
h  female  youth  and  princely  pride, 
cending  from  amid  the  shades 
''r  in  frightful  attimde :  the  queen 
irpasstng  prodigy,  and  strives 
'terronr  in  her  crowded  court, 
s  why  she  trembles,  nor  suspects 
m1  LoTe  sssume  each  other*s  form, 
secret  compact  how  allied. 
oadoos  rirgios  I  appeal) 
crooching  tigers,  prowling  wolves 
pioes,  waves,  storms,  thunderbolts, 
mse  inheritance,  would  Fear 
t  heart,  should  Love  refuse,  assail : 
he  maiden's  fnllowed  ear  imbibes 
boDoor,  truth,  fidelity, 
irdent  fipe  and  longing  arms ; 
n  glimmering  distance  half  the  scene, 
leart  quails  and  flutters  and  would 

wed  !  not  to  her  !  ye  Pow'rs ! 
ing  maid  exacts  the  vow  f  behold 
lyrtles  his  protesting  hand  ! 
f  doubt  and  swells  of  jealousy 
d  bosom  in  its  hour  of  sleep 
oond  the  eyelids  and  sink  thro*, 
x*  of  delight  in  cloudless  days, 
exion :  'twas  when  I  ezclamed, 
hurried  as  if  each  foresaw 
ind  reckon'd  on  our  broken  bonds, 
t  such  a  price  such  loss  endure : 
•  &ithful  lovers  met  at  mom, 
0  pleasant  as  imparted  fears !" 
umbem  how  Love's  column  rose 
trophied  round  with  golden  hair, 
valley  of  one  lip  unseen 
'd.  one  his  unstrung  bow  imprest, 
^meas  of  soul-entangling  charms  I 
f  Memory,  and  each  blissful  maxe 
DM  with  magic  power  detain 


Those  dimpled  cheeks,   those  temples    violet- 
tinged. 
Those  lips  of  nectar  and  those  eye«  ofheav'n ' 

Charoba,  tho*  indeed  she  never  drank* 
The  liquid  pearl,  or  twined  the  nodding  crown. 
Or  when  she  wanted  cool  and  calm  repose 
Dreamt  of  the  crawling  asp  and  grated  tomb. 
Was  wretched  up  to  royalty  :  the  jibe 
Struck  her,  moat  piercing  where  love  pierc'd  be 

fore. 
From  thoee  whose  freedom    centers   in    their 

tongue. 
Handmaidens,  pages,  courtiers,  priests,  buflbons. 
Congratulations  here,  there  prophecies, 
Here  children,  not  repining  at  neglect 
While  tumult  sweeps  them  ample  room  for  play, 
Every-where  questions  answered  ere  begun, 
Every-where  crowds,  for  every-where  alarm. 
Thus  winter  gone,  nor  spring  (tho'  near)  arriv'd, 
Urged  slanting  onward  by  the  bickering  breeze 
That  issues  from  beneath  Aurora's  car, 
Shudder  the  sombrous  waves ;  at  every  beam 
More  vivid,  more  by  every  breath  impell'd. 
Higher  and  higher  up  the  fretted  rocks 
Their  turbulent  refulgence  they  display. 
Madness,  which  like  the  spiral  element 
The  more  it  seizes  on  the  fiercer  burns, 
Hurried  them  blindly  forward,  and  involved 
In  flame  the  senses  and  in  gloom  the  soul. 

Determin'd  to  protect  the  country's  gods 
And  asking  their  protection,  they  adjure 
Each  other  to  stand  forward,  and  insist 
With  zeal,  and  trample  under  foot  the  slow ; 
And  disregardful  of  the  Sympathies 
Divine,  thoee  Sympathies  whose  delicate  hand 
Touching  the  very  eyeball  of  the  heart. 
Awakens  it,  not  wounds  it  nor  inflames,   - 
Blind  wretches !  they  with  desperate  embrace 
Hang  on  the  pillar  til  the  temple  fall. 
Oft  the  grave  judge  alarms  religious  wealth 
And  rouses  anger  under  gentle  words. 
Woe  to  the  wiser  few  who  dare  to  cry 
**  People  !  these  men  are  not  your  enemies. 
Enquire  their  errand,  and  resist  when  wrong'd." 
Together  childhood,  priesthood,  womanhood. 
The  scribes  and  elders  of  the  land,  cxclame 
"  Seek  they  not  hidden  trca^res  in  the  tombs  T 
Raising  the  ruins,  levelling  the  dust. 
Who  can  declare  whose  ashes  they  disturb ! 
Build  thev  not  fairer  cities  than  our  own, 
Extravagant  enormous  apertures 
For  light,  and  portals  larger,  open  courts 
Where  all  ascending  all  are  unconfin'd. 
And  wider  streets  in  purer  air  than  oursT 
Temples  quite  plain  with  equal  architraves 
They  build,  nor  bearing  gods  like  ours  imbost. 
O  profanation  !  0  our  ancestors !" 

Tho'  al!  the  vulgar  hate  a  forein  face. 
It  more  offends  weak  eyes  and  homely  age, 
Dalica  most,  who  thus  her  aim  pursued. 


•  Antonius  wai  afVaid  of  poison:  Cleopatra,  to 
prove  the  injuttice  of  hU  luipicions,  and  the  ea«c 
with  which  the  pobon  mlfht  he  admlnl«tered,  If  such 
bad  beisn  her  Intention,  ihook  It  ttom  the  crown  of 
flowers  upon  her  bead,  into  a  goblet  of  wine  which  she 
presented  to  him.  Before  he  bad  raised  it  to  his  lips, 
she  represt  him,  told  blm  It,  and  eslablieht  hi»  conA- 
dence  for  ever. 
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••My  promise,  0  Charoba,  I  perform. 
Proclame  to  gods  and  men  a  festival 
1'hroughout  the  land,  and  bid  the  strangers  eat; 
Their  angrr  thus  wc  haply  may  disarm.*' 

••  O  Dalica,"  the  grateful  queen  replied, 
*'  Nurse  of  my  childhood,  soother  of  my  cares, 
Preventer  of  my  wishes,  of  my  thoughts, 
O  pardon  youth,  O  pardon  royalty ! 
If  hastily  to  Dalica  I  sued, 
Fear  might  impell  me,  never  could  distrust. 
Go  then,  for  wisdom  guides  thee,  take  my  name. 
Issue  what  most  imports  and  best  beseems, 
And  sovranty  shall  sanction  the  decree.** 

And  now  Charoba  was  alone,  her  heart 
Grew  lighter ;  she  sat  down,  and  she  aroee, 
She  felt  voluptuous  tenderness,  but  felt 
That  tenderness  for  Dalica ;  she  prais*d 
Her  kind  attention,  warm  solicitude, 
Her  wisdom  .  .  for  what  wisdom  pleased  like  hers! 
She  was  delighted ;  should  she  not  behold 
Gcbir  ?  she  blusht ;  but  she  had  words  to  speak, 
She  form*d  them  and  reformed  them,  with  regret 
That  there  was  somewhat  lost  with  every  change ; 
She   could   replace   them  .  .  what  would  that 

avail?  .  . 
Moved  from   their  order  they  have  lost  their 

charm. 
While  thus  she  strew'd  her  way  with  softest 

words. 
Others  grew  up  before  her,  but  appear*d 
A  plenteous  rather  than  perplexing  choice : 
She  nib'd  her  palms  with  pleasure,  heav*d  a  sigh, 
Grew  calm  again,  and  thus  her  thoughts  re- 

volv'd  .  . 
•'  But  he  descended  to  the  tombs!  the  thought 
Thrills  me,  I  must  avow  it,  with  aflfright. 
And  wherefor  7  shews  he  not  the  more  belov*d 
Of  heaven  f  or  how  ascends  he  back  to  day  f 
Then  has  he  wrong* d  me  f  could  he  want  a  cause 
Who  has  an  army  and  was  bred  to  reign  T 
And  yet  no  reasons  against  rights  he  urged. 
He  threaten*d  not,  proclamed  not ;  I  approacht. 
He  hasten'd  on ;  I  spake,  he  listen*d ;  wept, 
He  pity*d  me ;  he  lov*d  me,  he  obey*d  ; 
He  was  a  conqueror,  stil  am  I  a  queen.** 

She  thus  indulged  fond  fancies,  when  the  sound 
Of  trimbrels  and  of  cymbals  struck  her  ear, 
And  horns  and  bowlings  of  wild  jubilee. 
She  fear*d,  and  listen* d  to  confirm  her  fears ; 
One  breath  sufficed,  and  shook  her  refluent  soul. 
Smiting,  with  simulated  pmile  con8train*d. 
Her  beauteous  bosom,  '•  0  perfidious  man, 
O  cruel  foe  !**  she  twice  and  thrice  cxclamed, 
"  O  my  companions  equal-aged !  my  throne. 
My  people !  O  how  wretched  to  presage 
This  day,  how  tenfold  wretched  to  endure  !** 

She  ceast,  and  instantly  the  palace  rang 
With  gratulation  roaring  into  rage  .  . 
*Twas  her  own  people.  '*  Health  to  Gebir !  health 
To  our  compatriot  subjects '  to  our  queen 
Health  and  unfaden  youth  ten  thousand  years!** 
Then  went  the  victims  forward  crown*d  with 

flowers, 
Crown*d  Wjere  tame  crocodiles,  and  boys  white- 
robed 
Guided  their  creaking  crests  across  the  stream. 
In  gilded  barges  went  the  female  train, 
And,  hearing  others  ripple  near,  undrew 


The  veil  of  sea-green  awning  z  if  they  ibuiMl 
Whom  they  desired,  how  pleaaaot  wnf  the  breei 
If  not,  the  frightful  v/ater  foraed  a  sigh. 
Sweet  airs  of  muflc  ruled  the  rowing  palms. 
Now  roee  they  glistening  and  aslant  reclined. 
Now  they  desceaded  and  with  one  consent 
Phinging,  aeem*d  swift  each  other  to  pursue. 
And  now  to  tremble  wearied  o*er  the  wave. 
Beyond  and  in  the  suburbs  might  be  seen 
Crowds  of  all  ages :  here  in  triumph  passed 
Not  without  pomp,  tho'  raised  with  rude  device 
The  monarch  and  Charoba;  there  a  throng 
Shone  out  in  sunny  whiteness  o*er  the  reeds. 
Nor  could  luxuriant  youth,  or  lapsing  age 
Propt  by  the  comer  of  the  nearest  street, 
With  aching  eyes  and  tottering  knees  intent. 
Loose  leathery  neck  and  wormlike  lip  ontatmek 
Fix  long  the  ken  upon  one  form,  so  swift 
Thro*  the  gay  vestures  fluttering  on  the  bank* 
And  thro*  the  bright-eyed  waters  dancing  rooi 
Wove  they  their  wanton  wiles  and  disappear'dL 
Meantime,  with  pomp  august   and 
borne 
On  four  white  camels  tinkling  plates  of  gold. 
Heralds  before  and  Ethiop  slaves  behind, 
E^h  with  the  signs  of  office  in  his  hand, 
Each  on  his  brow  the  sacred  stamp  of  years. 
The  fbujr  ambassadors  of  peace  procede. 
Rich  carpets  bear  they,  corn  and  generous 
The  Syrian  olive*s  cheerful  gift  they  bear, 
With  stubborn  goats  that  eye  the  mountain  ttfi 
Askance  and  riot  with  reluctant  horn,  < 

And  steeds  and  stately  camels  in  their  train. 
The  king,  who  sat  before  his  tent,  descried 
The  dust  rise  redden* d  from  the  setting  sun: 
Thro*,  all  the  plains  below  the  Gadite  men 
Were  resting  from  their  labour :  some  surveyil] 
The  spacious  site  ere  yet  obstructed  . .  walls    | 
Already,  soon  will  roofs  have  interposed;         ] 
Some  ate  their  frugal  viands  on  the  steps 
Contented ;  some,  remembering  home,  prefcr 
The  cot*s  bare  rafters  o*er  the  gilded  dome,      j 
And  sing,  for  often  sighs  too  end  in  song:         1 
••In  smiling  meads  how  sweet  the  brook*i  li 

pose,  ' 

To  the  rough  ocean  and  red  restless  sands! 
Where  are  the  woodland  voices  that  increast 
Along  the  unseen  path  on  festal  days. 
When  lay  the  dry  and  outcast  arbutua 
On  the  fane-step,  and  the  first  privet-flowers 
Threw  their  white  light  upon  the  vernal  shrine f 
Some  heedless  trip  along  with  hasty  step 
Whistling,  and  fix  too  sbon  on  their  abodes: 
Haply  and  one  among  them  with  his  spear 
Measures  the  lintel,  if  so  great  its  highth 
As  will  receive  him  with  hb  helm  unlower*dL     ' 
But  silence  went  throughout,  e'en  thoa^MJ 

were  husht. 
When  to  full  view  of  navy  and  of  camp 
Now  flrst  expanded  the  bare-headed  train. 
Majestic,  unpresuming,  unappall*d, 
Onward  they  marched,  and  neither  to  the  i^bt 
Nor  to  the  lefl,  tho*  there  the  city  atood, 
Tum*d  they  their  sober  eyes;  and  now  tbl| 

reacht 
Within  a  few  steep  paces  of  ascent 
The  lone  pavilion  of  the  Iberian  king : 
He  saw  them»  be  awaited  them,  he  rose, 


'' 
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of  the  mmma  world,  be  with  you  peace. 


FIFTH    BOOK. 

«  «  feir  chjr,  oooited  then  by  kings, 
i«  of  natkms,  thronged  by  palaces, 
I  her  head  o'er  destiny,  her  face 
If  wiih  pleasure  and  with  palms  refreshr, 
oinied  at  by  Wisdom  or  by  Wealth, 
of  beauty,  bare  of  ornaments, 
n  the  wildemeas  of  woe,  Masar. 
advandng,  all  appear'd  a  plain ; 
«nw»  and  fearful  mountams,  far  advanced. 
wj  ao  gone  down,  at  human  step 
Tce  hyena  frighted  from  the  walls 
I  fail  rising  back,  bis  teeth  unsheathed, 
he  long  growl  and  with  slow  foot  retired, 
iie  remaining  aome  of  ancient  race, 
icieDt  arts  were  now  their  aole  delight : 
Ime's  firat  sickle  they  bad  markt  the  hour 
at  thor  incantation  would  the  Moon 
laek,  and  shuddering  shed  blue  blasted 
ight. 

ted  rajrs  they  gather'd,  and  immerst 
Dt  portion  of  that  wondrous  wave, 
rescued  Israel,  stood  erect. 


Thou  breaihesi,  ecu!  and  body  unamerst. 
Then  whence  that  invocafion  ?  who  hath'dared 
Those  hallow'd  words,  divulging,  to  profane  f" 
Dahca  cned,  "  To  heaven  not  earth  addrest. 
Prayers  for  protection  cannot  be  profane." 
Here  the  pale  sorceress  tum*d  her  face  aside 
I  Wildly,  and  mutter'd  to  herself  amazed ; 
j  "I  dread  her  who,  alone  at  such  an  hour, 
j  Can  speak  so  strangely,  who  can  thus  combine 
j  The  words  of  reason  wih  our  gifted  rites, 
j  Yet  will  I  speak  once  more  .  .  If  thou  hast  seen 
The  city  of  Charoba,  hast  thou  niarkt 
•  ThestepsofDalicar* 

"  What  then  ?" 

nrrk  I-     L      t  "  The  tongue 

Of  Dahca  has  then  our  rites  divuhrcd  " 

"Whose  rites?" 

"  Her  sister's,  mother's,  and  her  own." 
"  Never." 

**  How  sayst  thou  never  7  one  would  think, 
Presumptuous,  thou  wert  Dalica." 

"lam, 
Woman,  and  who  art  thou?" 

With  close  embrace. 
Clung  the  Masarian  roimd  her  neck,  and  cried : 
"  Art  thou  then  not  my  sister  ?  ah  I  fear 
The  golden  lamps  and  jewels  of  a  court 
Deprive  thine  eyes  of  strength  and  purity : 
I  her  armies  thro'  his  crystal  gates.  ^  Dalica,  mine  watch  the  waning  moon, 

f  (none  shared  her  way,  her  counsel  none)  ^^^  ®^®^  patient  in  our  mother's  art 


e  Masarian  Dalica :  'twas  night, 

i  still  breeze  fell  languid  on  the  waste. 

ed  with  journey  long  and  ardent  thoughts, 

md  before  the  city  she  descried 

le  form  emerge  above  the  sands: 

he  fixt  her  eyea,  and  on  herself 

;,  with  fieah  vigour  bent  her  way ; 

sppear'd  the  woman ;  but  ezclamed, 

od  retaining  tight  her  folded  vest : 

Ser !  who  loathest  life,  there  lies  Masar. 

,  nor  tarry  longer,  or  ere  morn 

iQormnt  in  bia  aolitary  haunt 

kted  rock  or  sounding  cove 

DO  thy  bleached  bones  and  screams  for 

rey. 

can  scatter  them  a  hundred  leagues, 

ePd  in  one  breath  as  all  the  sanda 

d  cm,  could  not  in  as  many  years. 

»d  who  die  nor  raise  their  sepulcre ! 

r begone." 

— But  Dalica  unaw'd, 
her  wither'd  but  stil  firm  right-hand 
with  imprecations  hoarse  and  deep 
r'd  her  brazen  sickle,  and  inclosed 
ts  6gur*d  curve  the  fading  moon) 
OS  aloud.  "  By  yon  bright  orb  of  Heaven, 
ooet  sacred  moment  when  her  beam 
irat  thither  by  the  forked  shaft, 
hro'  the  crerice  of  Arishtah's  tower  . ." 
It  thou?"  astonisht  cried  the  sorceress, 
tn  of  outer  darkness,  fiend' of  death, 
bat  inhuman  cave,  what  dire  abyss, 
a  invisible  that  spell  o'erheard  ? 
Qtent  hand  hath  toucht   thy  quicken'd 


eg  dissolved  thy  cerements,  who  unclosed 


And  rest  on  Heaven  suspended,  where  the  founts 
Of  Wisdom  rise,  where  sound  the  >%Hngs  of  Power ; 
Studies  intense  of  strong  and  stern  delight ! 
And  thou  too,  Dalica,  so  many  years 
Wean'd  from  the  bosom  of  thy  native  land, 
Returnest  back  and  seekest  true  repose. 
O  what  more  pleasant  than  the  short- breath' d  sigh 
When  laying  down  your  burthen  at  the  gate. 
And  dizzy  with  long  wandering,  you  embrace 
The  cool  and  quiet  of  a  homespun  bed." 

"  Alas"  said  Dalica  **  tho*  all  commend 
This  choice,  and  many  meet  with  no  controul, 
Yet  none  pursue  it !  Age  by  Care  opprest 
Feels  for  the  couch,  and  drops  into  the  grave. 
The  tranquil  scene  lies  further  stil  from  Youth : 
Frenzied  Ambition  and  desponding  Love 
Consume  Youth's  fairest  flow'rs;  compared  with 

Youth 
Age  has  a  something  something  like  repose. 
Myrthyr,  I  seek  not  here  a  boundary 
Like  the  horizon,  which,  as  you  advance. 
Keeping  its  form  and  colour,  yet  recedes: 
But  mind  my  errand,  and  my  suit  perform. 

Twelve  years  ago  Charoba  first  could  speak : 
If  her  indulgent  father  asked  her  name. 
She  would  indulge  him  too,  and  would  reply 
WTiai  t  why,  Charoha  !  rais'd  with  sweet  surprise, 
And  proud  to  shine  a  teacher  in  her  turn. 
Shew  her  the  graven  sceptre ;  what  its  use  ? 
I  *Twas  to  beat  dogs  with,  and  to  gather  flies. 
She  thought  the  crown  a  plaything  to  amuse 
Herself,  and  not  the  people,  for  she  thought 
Who  mimick  infant  words  might  infant  toys. 
But  while  she  watched  grave  elders  look  with  awe 
On  such  a  bauble,  she  witheld  her  breath ; 
She  was  afraid  her  parents  should  auspecl 


idsd  91^%%  and  fill'd  them  irom  the  BtantlTbey  bad  caught  chihihood  from  her  VatiViaa « 
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She  blusht  for  shaoic,  and  fcar'd  .  .  for  she  be- 

licv'd. 
Yet  was  not  courage  wanting  in  the  child. 
No  ;  I  have  often  seen  her  with  both  hands 
Shake  a  dry  crocodile  of  equal  highth. 
And  listen  to  the  sheila  within  the  scales, 
And  fancy  there  was  life,  and  yet  apply 
The  jagged  jaws  wide  open  to  her  ear. 
Past  are  three  summers  since  she  first  beheld 
The  ocean ;  all  around  the  child  await 
Some  exclamation  of  amaxement  here: 
She  coldly  said,  her  long-lashed  eyes  abased, 
h  this  the  mighty  ocean  t  is  thitaUI 
That  wondrous  soul  Charoba  once  possest, 
Capacious  then  as  earth  or  heaven  could  hold, 
Soul  discontented  with  capacity. 
Is  gone,  I  fear,  for  ever.     Need  I  say 
She  was  enchanted  by  the  wicked  spells 
Of  Gebir,  whom  with  lust  of  power  inflamed 
The  western  winds  have  landed  on  our  coast. 
I  since  have  watcht  her  in  each  lone  retreat. 
Have  heard  her  sigh  and  soften  out  the  name. 
Then  would  she  change  it  for  Egyptian  sounds 
More  sweet,  and  seem  to  taste  them  on  her  lips. 
Then  loathe  them  .  .  Gebir,  Gebir  stil  return*d. 
Who  would  repine,  of  reason  not  bereft ! 
For  soon  the  sunny  stream  of  Youth  runs  down. 
And  not  a  gadfly  streaks  the  lake  beyond. 
Lone  in  the  gardens,  on  her  gathered  vest 
How  gently  would  her  languid  arm  recUne ! 
How  often  have  I  seen  her  kiss  a  flower. 
And  on  cool  mosses  press  her  glowing  cheek ! 
Nor  was  the  stranger  free  from  pangs  himself. 
Whether  by  spell  imperfect,  or  while  brew*d 
The  swelling  herbs  infected^  him  with  foam, 
Oft  have  the  shepherds  met  him  wandering 
Thro*  unfrequented  paths,  oft  overheard 
Deep  groans,  oft  started  from  soliloquies 
Which  they  believe  assuredly  were  meant 
For  spirits  who  attended  him  unseen. 
But  when  from  his  illuded  eyes  retired 
That  figure  Fancy  fondly  chose  to  raise. 
He  cbisped  the  vacant  air  and  stood  and  gased ; 
Then  owning  it  was  folly,  strange  to  tell, 
Biurst  into  peals  of  laughter  at  his  woes. 
Next,  when  his  passion  had  subsided,  went 
Where  from  a  cistern,  green  and  ruin'd,  oozed 
A  little  rill,  soon  lost ;  there  gather'd  he 
Violets,  and  harebells  of  a  sister  bloom. 
Twining  complacently  their  render  stems 
With  plants  of  kindest  pliability. 
These  for  a  garland  woven,  for  a  crown 
He  platted  pithy  rushes,  and  ere  dusk 
The  grass  was  whiten'd  With  their  roots  knipt  off. 
These  threw  he,  flnisht,  in  the  little  rill 
And  stood  surveying  them  with  steady  smile : 
But  such  a  smile  as  that  of  Gebir  bids 
To  Comfort  a  dcflance,  to  Despair 
A  welcome,  at  whatever  hour  she  please. 
Had  I  observ'd  him  I  had  pitied  him, 
I  have  observed  Charoba :  I  have  asked 
If  she  loved  Gebir. 

Xovf  him  !  she  exclamed 
With  such  a  start  of  terror,  such  a  flush 
Of  anger,  /  lore  Gebir  t  I  in  love  T 
And  looked  so  piteous,  so  impatient  looked  .  . 
And  burst,  before  T  answer' d,  into  tears. 
Then  saw  I,  plainly  saw  I,  *twas  not  love ; 


For  such  her  natural  temper,  what  she  likes 
She  speaks  it  out,  or  rather  she  commands. 
And  could  Charoba  say  with  greater  ease 
Bring  me  a  VDater-melonfrom  the  Nile, 
Than,  if  she  lov*d  him.  Bring  wu  him  I  lave. 
Therefor  the  death  of  Gebir  is  resolv'd." 

''Resolv'd   indeed,"  cried  Myrthyr,  none 
surprised, 
'*  Precious  my  arts!  I  could  ij^nthout  remorse 
Kill,  tho*  I  hold  thee  dearer  than  the  day. 
E'en  thee  thyself,  to  exercise  my  arts. 
Look  yonder  !  mark  yon  pomp  of  funeral ! 
Is  this  from  fortune,  or  from  favouring  stars  f 
DaUca,  look  thou  yonder,  what  a  train ! 
What  weeping !  O  what  luxury !  come,  haste* 
Gather  me  quickly  up  these  herbs  I  dropt. 
And  then  away .  .  hush !  I  must  unobserved 
From  those  two  maiden  sisters  pull  the  spleen: 
Dissemblers !  how  invidious  they  surround 
The  virgin's  tomb,  where  all  but  virgins  wespL* 

*'  Nay,  hear  me  first,**  cried  Dalica,  "  'tis  kai 
To  perish  to  attend  a  forein  king." 

'*  Perish !  and  may  not  then  mine  eye  alone 
Draw  out  the  venom  drop,  and  yet  remain 
Enough  f  the  portion  cannot  be  perceived." 
Away  she  hasten*d  with  it  to  her  home, 
And,  sprinkling  thrice  fresh  sulphur  o'er  Al 

hearth, 
Took  up  a  spindle  with  malignant  smile, 
And  pointed  to  a  woof,  nor  spake  a  word ; 
*Twas  a  dark  purple,  and  its  dye  was  dread. 

Plunged  in  a  lonely  house,  to  her  unknowii    . 
Now  Dalica  first  trembled :  o'er  the  roof 
Wander'd  her  haggard  eyes  . .  'twas  sorat  ^ 

lief.  ; 

The  massy  stones,  tho'  hewn   most  roa|Mf<i 

shew'd 
The  hand  of  man  had  once  at  least  been  thent  ■ 
But  from  this  object  sinking  back  amased, 
Her  bosom  lost  all  consciousness,  and  shook 
As  if  suspended  in  unbounded  space. 
Her  thu8«ntninced  the  sister's  voice  recslTdt 
"  Behold  it  here  dyed  once  again !  'tis  done." 
Dalica  stept,  and  felt  beneath  her  feet 
The  slippery  floor,   with  moulder'd    dost  \f^ 

strewn : 
But  Myrthyr  seized  with  bare  bold-sinew'd  aMI 
The  grey  cerastes,  writhing  from  her  grasp. 
And  twisted  off  his  horn,  nor  feared  to  squeMt 
The  viscous  poison  from  his  glowing  gumi. 
Nor  wantod  there  the  root  of  stunted  shrub* 
Which  he  lays  ragged,  hanging  o'er  the  sandi^ 
And  whence  the  weapons  of  his  wrath  are  dedk 
Nor  the  blue  urchin  that  with  clammy  fint 
Holds  down  the  tossing  vessel  for  the  tides. 

Together  these  her  scient  hand  combinedt    • 
And  more  she  added,  dared  I  mention  more. 
Which  done,  with  words  most  potent,  tbrict  dl 

dipt 
The  reeking  garb  ;  thrice  waved  it  thro*  tba  ik 
She  ceast ;  and  suddenly  the  creeping  wool 
Shrunk  up  with  crisped  dryness  in  her  bandit 
'*  Take  this"  she  cried  "  and  Gebir  is  no  moie.** 


*  Brace  mentions  the  kind  of  shnib  qd4ot  irtM 
mostly  the  ceraatet  burrows. 

f  The  ancients  supposed  the  echinus  marinoscoil 
.  sink  ships  by  Ikstsninf  iuelfto  the  keel. 
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lo  A«Qf«  borne  by  dappled  steed* 
red  gtle  of  erient  pearl  and  gold, 

wkk  Loflifer's  tight  ailrer  waod, 
Bdelowtoacrama  of  harmony; 
vee  beneath  in  pupliog  rows,  Hke  doree 
f  with  wanton  coyness  tow'rd  their  queen 
softly ;  thus  the  damsers  bosom  heaTes 
rasa  her  sieepinf  lover's  downy  cheek, 
Ji  ao  warily  her  own  she  brings 
osaent  nearer,  she  percehres  the  warmth 
ng  kisses  £uin*d  by  playful  Dreams, 
od  earth  and  heaven  was  jubilee. 
IB  the  morning  pointed  out  by  Fate, 
a  iMOMTtal  maid  and  mortal  man 
ibare  each  other's  natnre  knit  in  blisa. 
nm  Ibariana  lar  the  beach  o'erspread 
n,  with  distant  awe ;  none  hear  the  mew, 
srk  the  curlew  flapping  o'er  the  field ; 
aid  all,  and  fond  expectancy. 
idenly  the  conch  above  the  sea 

and  goes  sounding  thro'  the  wood  pro- 


rhsTO  they  hear  the  echo,  tnm  their  eyes, 
sng  see  they,  save  a  puple  mist 
m.  the  distant  mountain  down  the  shore: 
it  sails,  it  settles,  it  dissolves . . 
nea  the  Nymph  to  human  eye  reveal'd, 
la  her  Tamar  timorous  o'er  the  wavee. 
Js  crowding  round  congratulate 
pherd;  he  shrinks  back,  of  breath  bweft : 
are  dinging  closely  round  his  limba 
irfaile  they  the  whole  fair  form  admire, 
that  he  has  bst  it,  then  be  fears 
«  hsa  mov'd  it,  most  to  look  he  fears, 
fee  aweet'flowing  music  he  imbibes, 
the  peopled  ocean ;  acarcehesees 
b  spsrkting  eyes,  and  Beroe 
,  and  young  lone,  lees  renown'd, 
divine,  mild-natured.  Beauty  fbrm*d 
,  her  heart  Fidelity;  for  Gods 
U  a  mortal  too  lone  loved. 
vre  the  Nymphs  elected  for  the  hour 
eras  and  Hymen ;  theee  had  strevm 
al  bed,  theee  tuned  afresh  the  shells, 
the  green  that  hoarsen'd  them  within  t 
wve  the  chaplets,  and  at  night  resolved 
r  the  dolphins  from  the  wreathed  door. 
raayed  the  concourse  from  the  tents, 
fpoan  men  around  him ;  'twaa  obaerv'd 
I  halow  how  wistfully  he  lookt, 
hat  attention  with  what  earnestness 
hii  city,  now  to  theirs,  he  waved 
U  and  held  it,  while  they  spake,  outspred. 
vied  with  him  and  they  shared  the  feast 
opt  with  tiembling  hand  from  heavy  jara 
ssof  Gadea  gurgling  in  the  bowl ; 
t  they  homeward  til  the  moon  appear'd 
■  midway  betwixt  the  earth  and  dues. 
MB  that  leaning  o'er  the  boy  beloved, 
n'a  grot  where  Ocean  waa  unheard, 
r!**  the    Nymph   said  gently,  "ooom 
»ake! 

to  love,  enough  to  sleep,  is  given, 
c  away.'*    This  Tamar. deem'd  deceit, 
so  fimdly,  snd  he  kist  her  lipe, 
ihi  he  then,  for  he  was  then  imseen. 
15 


But  she  ansing  bade  the  youth  arise. 

**  What  cause  to  fly  f"  said  Tamar;  she  replied 

"  Ask  none  for  flight,  and  feign  none  for  delay.*' 

*'  O  am  I  then  deceived !  or  am  I  cast 
From  dreams  of  pleasure  to  etemd  deep. 
And,  when  I  cease  to  shudder,  cease  to  be !" 
She  held  the  downcast  bridegroom  to  her  breast, 
Lookt  in  his  face  and  charm' d  away  his  fiBsra. 
She  said  not  **  wherefor  have  I  then  embraced 
You  a  poor  shepherd,  or  at  most  a  man. 
Myself  a  Nymph,  that  now  I  should  deceive  f* 
She  sdd  not .  .  Tamar  did,  and  was  ashamed. 
Him  overcome  her  serious  voice  bespake. 
**  Grief  favoura all  who  bear  the  gift  of  tears ! 
Mild  at  first  sight  be  meets  his  votaries 
And  casts  no  shadow  as  he  comes  dong: 
But  after  his  embrace  the  marble  chills 
The  pausuig  foot,  the  closing  door  sounds  loud, 
The  fiend  in  triumph  strikes  the  roof,  then  fella 
The  eye  uplifted  from  his  lurid  shade.  .^ 

Tamar,  depress  thyself,  and  miseries  ^ 

Darken  and  widen :  yes  proud  hearted  man ! 
The  sea-bird  riaes  as  the  billows  rise ; 
Nor  otherwise  when  mountain  floods  descend 
Smiles  the  unsullied  lotus  gloasy-hair'd. 
Thou,  claiming  all  things,  leanest  on  thy  claim 
Til  overwhelmed  thro'  incoropliancy. 
Tamsr,  some  silent  tempest  gathers  round !" 
"Round  whom?"  retorted  Tamar  "thou  da 
scribe 
The  danger,  I  will  dare  it." 

*'  Who  will  dare 
What  is  unseen  f" 

'*  The  man  that  is  unblest.'* 
■  *' But  wherefor  thou  f  It  threatens  not  thyself. 
Nor  me,  but  Gebir  and  the  Gadite  host." 

'*  The  more  I  know,  the  more  a  wretch  am  I," 
Groan'd  deep  the  troubled  youth,   "slil  tho« 
precede." 
*'  Oh  seek  not  destin'd  evils  to  divine. 
Found  out  at  last  too  soon !  cease  here  the  seardi, 
'Tis  vdn,  'tis  impious,  'tis  no  gift  of  mine  r 
I  will  impart  far  better,  will  impart 
What  makes,  when  Winter  comes,  the  Sun  to  leat 
So  soon  on  Ocean's  bed  his  paler  brow. 
And  Night  to  tarry  so  at  Spring's  return. 
And  I  will  tell  sometimes  the  fate  of  men 
Whq  loos' d  from  drooping  neck  the  restleas  arm 
Adventurous,  ere  long  nights  had  satisfied 
The  sweet  and  honest  avarice  of  love ; 
How  whirlpools  have  abaorb'd  them,  storms  o'er* 

whelm' d ; 
And  how  amid  their  struggles  and  their  prayera 
The  big  wave  blacken'd  o'er  the  mouth  supine : 
Then,  when  my  Tamar  trembles  st  the  tale, 
Kismng  his  lips  half  open  with  surprise, 
Glance  from  the  gloomy  story,  arid  with  glee- 
Light  on  the  fairer  fables  of  the  Goda. 

Thus  we  may  spon  at  leisure  when  we  go 
Where,  loved  by  Neptune  and  the  Naid,  loved 
By  pensive  Dryad  pale,  and  Oread 
The  spritely  Nymph  whom  constant  Zephyr^ 
Rhine  rolls  his  beryl-colour'd  wave  ;  than 
What  river  frt>m  the  mountdna  ever  came 
More  stately !  most  the  simple  crown  adoma 
Of  rushes  and  of  willows  intertwined 
With  here  and  there  a  flower :  hie  lofty  brow 
Shaded  with  vines  and  mistleto  and  oak 
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He  rears,  and  mystic  bards  his  £une  resound. 
Or  gliding  opposite,  th*  Illyrian  gulf 
Will  harbour  us  from  ill.*'    While  thus  he  spake, 
She  toucht  his  eyelashes  with  libant  lip, 
And  breath*d  ambrosial  odours,  o*er  his  cheek    - 
Celestial  warmth  suffusing :  grirf  dispersed, 
And  strength  and  pleasure  beam*d  upon  his  brow. 
Then  pointed  she  before  him :  first  arose 
To  his  astonisht  and  delighted  view 
The  sacred  iie  that  shrines  the  queen  of  love. 
It  stood  so  near  him,  so  acute  each  sense. 
That  not  the  symphony  of  lutes  alone 
Or  coo  serene  or  billing  strife  of  doves, 
But  murmurs,  whispers,  nay  the  very  sighs 
Which  ho  himself  had  uttered  once,  he  heard. 
Next,  but  long  after  and  far  off.  appear 
The  cloudlike  cliffs  and  thousand  towers  of  Crete, 
And  further  to  the  right,  the  Cycladcs: 
Pbosbus  had  rais*d  and  fixt  them,  to  surround 
His  native  Delos  and  aerial  fane. 
He  saw  the  land  of  Pelops,  host  of  Gods, 
Saw  the  steep  ridge  where  Corinth  after  stood 
Beckoning  the  serious  with  the  smiling  Arts 
Into  the  sunbrighi  bay  ;  unborn  the  maid 
That  to  assure  the  bent-up  hand  unskiird 
Lookt  oft,  but  oftener  fearing  who  might  wake. 
He  heard  the  voice  of  rivers ;  he  descried 
Pindan  Peneus  and  the  slender  Nymphs 
That  tread  his  banks  but  fear  the  thundering  tide ; 
These,  and  Amphrysos  and  Apidanus 
And  pophir-crownM  Spercheus.  and  reclined 
On  restless  rocks  Enipeus,  where  the  winds 
Scattered  above  the  weeds  his  hoary  hair. 
Then,  with  Pirene  and  with  Panope, 
Evenus,  troubled  from  paternal  tears. 
And  last  was  Achelous,  king  of  isles. 
Zacynthus  here,  above  rose  Ithaca, 
Like  a  blue  bubble  floating  in  the  bay. 
Far  onward  to  the  left  a  glimmering  light 
Glanced  out  oblique,  nor  vanisht ;  he  inquired 
Whence  that  arose,  his  consort  thus  replied. 
*  Behold  the  vast  Eridanus  !  ere  long 
We  may  again  behold  him  and  rejoice. 
Of  noble  rivers  none  with  mightier  force 
Rolls  his  unwearied  torrent  to  the  main." 
And  now  Sicanian  Etna  rose  to  view : 
Darkness  with  light  more  hornd  she  confounds, 
Baffles  the  breath  and  dims  the  sight  of  day. 
Tamar  grew  giddy  with  astonishment 
And,  looking  up,  held  fast  the  bridnl  vest ; 
He  heard  the  roar  above  him,  heard  the  roar 
Beneath,  and  felt  it  too,  as  he  beheld. 
Hurl,  from  Earth's  base,  rocks,  mountains,  to  the 
skies. 

Meanwhile  the  Nymph  had  fixt  her  eyes  beyond. 
As  seeing  somewhat,  not  intent  on  aught. 
He,  more  amazed  than  ever,  then  exriaraed 

"  Is  there  another  flaming  iie  ?  or  this 
Illusion,  thus  past  over  unobserved  f" 

•"Look   yonder"  cried   the  Nymph,  without 
reply, 
"Look  yonder !"  Tamar  lookt,  and  saw  afar 
Where  the  waves  whiten'd  on  the  desert  shore. 
When  from  amid  grey  ocean  first  he  caught 
The  bights  of  Calpo,  sadden'd  he  cxclamed, 
"Rock  of  Iberia  !  fixt  i.y  Jove  and  hung 
With  all  his  thunder- bearing  clouds,  I  hail 
Thy  ridges  rough  and  cheerless !  what  tho'  Spring 
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Nor  kiss  thy  brow  nor  cool  it  with  a  flower, 
Yet  will  I  hail  thee,  hail  thy  flinty  couch 
Where  Valour  and  where  Virtue  have  reposed.' 

The  Nymph  said,  sweetly  smiling  "  Fickle  Man 
Would  not  be  happy  could  he  not  -regret ! 
And  I  confess  how,  looking  back,  a  thought 
Has  toucht  and  tun*d  or  rather  thritPd  niy  heart, 
Too  soft  for  sorrow  and  too  strong  for  joy  : 
!  Fond  foolish  maid,  'twas  with  mine  own  accord 
'  It  sooth'd  me,  shook  me,  melted,  drown'd,  in  tears. 
But  weep  not  thou ;  what  cause  hast  thou  to  weep  f 
Would' St  thou  thy  country  f  would'st  thoae  cavat 

abhorr'd, 
Dungeons  and  portals  that  exclude  the  day  f 
Gebir,  tho*  generous,  just,  humane,  inhaled 
Rank  venom  from  these  mansions.   Rest  O  King 
In  Egypt  thou !  nor,  Tamar !  pant  for  sway. 
With  horrid  chorus.  Pain,  Diseases,  Death, 
Stamp  on  the  slippery  pavement  of  the  proud. 
And  ring  their  sounding  emptiness  thro'  earth. 
Possess  the  ocean,  me,  thyself,  and  peace." 

And  now  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  descends. 
The  waves  rush  hurried  from  his  foaming  steeda, 
Smoke  issues  from  their  nostrils  at  the  gata. 
Which  when  they  enter,  with  huge  golden  bar 
Atlas  and  Calpe  cloae  acroas  the  sea. 


SEVENTH   BOOK. 

What  mortal  first  by  adverse  fate  assaiPd, 
Trampled  by  tyranny  or  scoft  by  scorn. 
Stung  by  remorse  or  wrung  by  poverty. 
Bade  with  fond  sigh  his  native  land  farewell  f 
Wretched  !  but  tenfold  wretched  who  resolv'd 
Against  the  waves  to  plunge  th*  expatriate  keel 
Deep  with  the  richest  harvest  of  his  land ! 

Driven  with  that  weak  blast  which  Winter  leafw 
Closing  his  palace-gates  on  Caucasus, 
Oft  hath  a  berry  risen  forth  a  shade  ; 
From  the  same  parent  plant  another  lies 
Deaf  to  the  daily  call  of  weary  hind ; 
Zephyrs  pass  by  and  laugh  at  his  distress. 
By  every  lake's  and  every  river's  side 
The  nymphs  and  Naids  teach  EquaKty ; 
In  voices  gently  querulous  they  ask, 
*'  Who  would  with  aching  head  and  toiling  amui 
j  Bear  the  full  pitcher  to  the  stream  far  off? 
I  Who  would,  of  power  intent  on  high  emprise, 
j  Deem  less  the  praise  to  fill  the  vacant  gulf 
Thftn  raise  Charx'bdifl  upon  Etna'a  brow?" 
Amid  her  dnrkcst  caverns  most  retired, 
Nature  calls  forth  her  filial  elements 
To  clo^c  around  snd  crush  thai  monster  Void  : 
Fire,  sprinpinp  fierce  from  his  resplendent  throne, 
And  Water,  dashing  the  devoted  wretch 
Woundle.sfl  and  whole  with  iron-colour'd  maca. 
Or  whirling  headlong  in  his  war-belt's  fold. 
Mark  well  the  lesson,  man !  and  spare  thy  kind. 
Go,  from  their  midnight  darkness  wake  the  wooda, 
Woo  the  lone  forest  in  her  last  retreat : 
Many  stil  bond  their  beauteous  heads  unbleac 
And  sitfh  aloud  for  elemental  man. 
Thro'  palaces  and  porches  evil  eyes 
Light  upon  e'en  the  wretched,  who  have  fled 
The  house  of  bondage  or  the  house  of  birth ; 
Suspicions,  murmurs,  treacheriea,  tannts,  retort% 
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Attend  the  brighter  banners  that  invade ; 
And  the  first  horn  of  hunter,  pale  with  want, 
Sounds  to  the  chase,  the  second  to  the  war. 

The  long  awaitsd  day  at  last  arrived, 
When,  linkt  together  by  the  eeven-arm'd  Nile, 
Elgypt  with  proud  Iberia  should  unite. 
Here  the  Tartesian,  there  the  Gadite  tents 
Rang  with  impatient  pleasure :  here  engaged 
Woody  Nebrisn*8  quiver^bearing  crew, 
Contending  warm  with  amicable  skill ; 
While  tbey  of  Duiius  raced  along  the  beach 
And  ecatTer*d  mud  and  jeers  on  all  behind. 
The  strength  of  Beris  too  removed  the  helm 
And  stript  the  corslet  off,  and  stauncht  the  foot 
Against  the  mossy  maple,  while  they  tore 
Thsir  quivering  lances  from  the  hissing  wound. 
Others  parii  forth  the  prows  of  their  compeers. 
And  the  wave,  parted  by  the  pouncing  beak, 
Swells  op  the  sides,  and  closes  far  sstem: 
The  silent  oars  now  dip  their  level  wings, 
And  weary  with  strong  stroke  the  whitening  wave. 
Others,  acfirsid  of  tardiness,  return : 
Now,  entering  the  still  harbour,  every  surge 
Runs  with  a  louder  murmur  up  their  keel, 
And  the  slack  cordage  rattles  round  the  mast 
Sfeei^ess  with  pleasure  and  expiring  fears 
Bad  Gebir  risen  ere  the  break  of  dawn, 
And  o*er  the  plains  appointed  for  the  feast 
Harried  with  ardent  step :  the  swains  admired 
What  so  tranversely  could  have  swept  the  dew; 
Far  never  long  one  path  had  Gebir  trod, 
Nor  long,  unheeding  man,  one  pace  preserved. 
Not  thus  Charoba :  she  despair'd  the  day : 
The  day  was  present ;  true;  yet  she  despair'd. 
la  the  loo  tender  and  once  tortured  heart 
Doubts  gather  strength  from  habit,  like  disease ; 
Fears,  lifce  the  needle  verging  to  the  pole. 
Tremble  and  tremble  into  certainty. 
How  often,  when  her  maids  with  merry  voice 
CaU*d  her,  and  told  the  sleepless  queen  *twas 


How  often  would  she  feign  some  fresh  delay, 
And  tell  *em  (tho*  they  saw)  that  she  arose. 
Next  to  her  chamber,  closed  by  cedar  doors 
A  bath  of  purest  marble,  purest  wave,      ^ 
Da  ita  finr  sarfiux  bore  its  pavement  high : 
Arabian  gold  enchssed  the  crystal  roof. 
With  fluttering  boys  adomM  and  girls  unrobed : 
These,  when  you  touch  the  quiet  water,  start 
Fram  their  aerial  sunny  arch,  and  pant 
Entangled  mid  each  other's  flowery  wreaths, 
And  each  pursuing  is  in  turn  pursued. 

Here  came  at  last,  ss  ever  wont  at  mom, 
Cbsraba :  long  ahe  lingered  at  the  brink. 
Often  she  sighed,  and,  naked  as  she  was, 
flat  down,  and  leaning  on  the  couchis  edge, 
Ob  the  soft  inward  pillow  of  her  arm 
Efiifd  her  burning  cheek :  she  moved  her  eyes ; 
She  blusht ;  and  blushing  plunged  into  the  wave. 
Now  brasen  chariots  thunder  thro'  each  street. 
And  neighing  steeds  paw  proudly  from  delay. 
Wb2e  o'er  the  palace  breathes  the  dulcimer, 
Lsic,  and  aspiring  harp,  and  lisping  reed ; 
Load  rush  the  trumpets  bursting  tkro*  the  throng 
Aad  urge  the  high-shoulder'd  vulgar;  now  are 

heard 
C«na  aid  quarrels  and  constricted  blows, 
and  difinioe  and  luburbaii  war. 


I  Hark !  the  reiterated  clangour  sounds ! 
Now  murmurs,  like  the  sea  or  like  the  storm 
Or  like  the  flames  on  forests,  move  and  mount 
From  rank  to  rank,  and  loud  and  louder  roll. 
Til  all  the  people  is  one  vsst  applause. 
Yes,  'tis  herself,  Charoba  . .  now  the  strife 
To  see  again  a  form  so  often  seen ! 
Feel  they  some  partial  pang,  some  secret  void. 
Some  doubt  of  feasting  those  fond  eyes  again  f 
Panting  imbibe  they  thst  refreshing  sight 
To  reproduce  in  hour  of  bitterness  I 
She  goes,  the  king  awaits  her  from  the  camp  t 
Him  she  descried,  and  trembled  ere  he  reacht 
Her  car,  but  shudder'd  paler  at  his  voice. 
So  the  pale  silver  at  the  festive  board 
Grows  paler  flii'd  afresh  and  dew'd  with  wine ; 
So  seems  the  lenderest  herbage  of  the  spring 
To  whiten,  bending  from  a  balmy  gale. 
The  beauteous  queen  ahghting  he  received. 
And  aighed  to  loose  her  from  his  arms ;  she  hung 
A  little  longer  on  them  thro'  her  fears : 
Her  maidens  followed  her,  and  one  that  watcht, 
One  that  had  call'd  her  in  the  morn,  observ'd 
How  virgin  passion  with  unfuel'd  flame 
Bums  into  whiteness,  while  the  blushing  cheek 
Imagination  heats  and  Shame  imbues. 
Between  both  nations  drawn  in  ranks  they 

pass: 
The  priests,  with  linen  ephods,  linen  robes. 
Attend  their  steps,  some  follow,  some  precede. 
Where  cloath'd  with  purple  intertwined  with  gold 
Two  lofty  thrones  commanded  land  and  main. 
Behind  and  near  them  numerous  were  the  tents 
As  freckled  clouds  o'erfloat  our  vernal  skies. 
Numerous  as  wander  in  warm  moonlight  nights. 
Along  Meander's  or  Cayster's  marah, 
Swans  pliant-neckt  and  village  storks  revered. 
Throughout  each  nation  moved  the  hum  confused, 
Like  that  from  myriad  wings  o'er  Scythian  cups 
Of  frothy  milk,  concreted  soon  with  blood. 
Throughout  the  fields  the  savoury  smoke  asoend8» 
And  boughs  and  branches  shade  the  hides  un- 

broacht. 
Some  roll  the  flowery  turf  into  a  seat. 
And  othera  press  the  helmet .  .  now  resounds 
The  signal !  .  .  queen  and  monarch  mount  the 

thrones. 
The  brazen  clarion  hoarsens :  many  leagues 
Above  them,  many  to  the  south,  the  hem 
Rising  with  hurried  croak  and  throat  outstretcht, 
Plows  up  the  silvering  surface  of  her  plain. 

Tottering  with  age's  zeal  and  mischiefs  haste 
Now  was  discover' d  Dalica ;  she  reacht 
The  throne,  she  leant  against  the  pedestal. 
And  now  ascending  stood  before  the  king. 
Prayers  for  his  health  and  safety  she  prefer'd. 
And  o'er  his  head  and  o'er  his  feet  she  threw 
Myrrh,  nard,  and  cassia,  from  three  golden  urns ; 
His  robe  of  native  woof  she  next  removed, 
And  round  his  shoulders  drew  the  garb  accurat, 
And  bow'd  her  head  and  parted :  soon  the  qussn 
Saw  the  blood  mantle  in  his  manly  cheeks. 
And  fear'd,  and  faltering  sought  her  lost  replies, 
And  blest  the  silence  that  she  wisht  were  broke. 
Alas !  unconscious  maiden !  night  shall  close, 
And  love  and  sovranty  and  Kfe  dissolve, 
And  E^ypt  be  one  desert  drencht  in  blood. 
When  thander  overbangs  th«  fioun\MnLtWii« 
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Losing  ht  wonted  freshneM  every  i traam 
Orowi  tarbidt  grows  with  nckly  warmth  lufibaad  t 
Thiw  were  the  breve  Iberianfl  when  they  saw 
The  king  of  nations  from  his  throne  desesnd. 
Scarcely,  with  pace  uneven*  knees  unnerved, 
Reacht  he  the  waters :  in  his  troubled  ear 
They  sounded  murmuring  drearily ;  they  rose 
Wild,  in  strange  colours,  to  his  parching  eyas ; 
They  seem*d  to  rush  around  him,  seem*d  to  lift 
From  the  receding  esrth  his  helpless  feet. 
He  fell . .  Charoba  shriekt  aloud  . .  she  ran  . . 
.  Frantic  with  fears  and  fondness,  mazed  with  woe, 
Nothing  but  Gebir  dying  she  beheld. 
The  turban  that  betray'd  its  golden  charge 
Within,  the  veil  that  down  her  shoulders  hung, 
All  fiidlen  at  her  feet !  the  furthest  wave 
Creeping  with  silent  progress  up  the  sand, 
GUded  thro'  all,  and  ratsM  their  hollow  folds. 
In  vein  they  bore  him  to*  the  sea,  in  vain 
Rab*d  they  his  temples  with  the  briny  warmth : 
He  struggled  from  them,  strong  with  sgony, 
He  rose  half  up,  he  fell  again,  be  cried 
**  Ckaraba  !  0  Charoba  r  She  embraced 
His  neck,  and  raising  on  her  knee  one  arm, 
Sighed  when  it  moved  not,  when  it  foil  she  shriekt, 
And  clasping  loud  both  hands  above  her  head, 
She  called  on  Gebir,  caird  on  earth,  on  heaven. 

"  Who  will  believe  me  f  what  shall  I  protest  f 
How  innocent,  thus  wretched !  God  of  Goda, 
Strike  me . .  who  most  offend  thee  most  defy . . 
Charoba  most  offends  thee  . .  strike  me,  huri 
From  this  accursed  land,  this  faithless  throne. 
O  DaUca !  see  here  the  royal  feast ! 
See  here  the  gorgeous  robe !  you  little  thought 
How  have  the  demons  dyed  that  robe  with  death. 
Where  are  ye,  dear  fond  parents !  when  ye  heard 
My  feet  in  childhood  pat  the  palace-floor. 
Ye  started  forth  and  kist  away  surprise : 
Will  ye  now  meet  me !  how,  and  where,  and 

when? 
And  must  I  fill  your  bosom  with  my  tears, 
And,  what  I  never  have  done,  with  your  own ! 
Why  have  the  Grods  thus  punisbt  me  f  what  harm 
Have  ever  I  done  them  f  have  I  profoned 
Their  temples,  askt  too  little,  or  too  much  f 
Proud  if  they  granted,  griev'd  if  they  witheld  f 
O  mother !  stand  between  your  child  and  them  ! 
Appease  them,  soothe  them,  soften  their  revenge, 
Meh  them  to  pity  with  maternal  tears  . . 
Alas,  bm  if  you  cannot !  they  themselves 
Will  then  want  pity  rather  than  your  child. 
O  Gebir !  best  of  monarchs,  best  of  men. 
What  realm  hath  ever  thy  firm  even  hand 
Or  loet  by  feebleness  or  held  by  force ! 
Behold  thy  cares  and  perils  how  repaid  ! 
Behold  the  festive  day,  the  nuptial  hour  !*' 

Thua  raved  Chsroba :  horrour,  grief,  amase. 
Pervaded  all  the  host ;  all  eyes  were  fizt ; 
AU  stricken  motionless  and  mute :  the  feast 
Was  like  the  feast  of  Cepheus,  when  the  sword 
Of  Phmeus,  white  with  wonder,  shook  restrained. 
And  the  hilt  rattled  in  his  marble  hand. 
She  heard  not,  saw  not,  every  sense  was  gone ; 
One  passion  banisht  all ;  dominion,  praise. 
The  world  itself  was  nothing.    Senseless  man ! 
What  would  thy  fancy  figure  now  from  worlds  f 
There  is  no  world  to  those  that  grieve  and  love* 
She  hung  upon  his  bosom,  prest  his  lips. 


Breath*d,  and  would  feign  it  his  that  she  ra- 

sorbed, 
She  chafed  the  feathery  softness  of  his  veina, 
That  swell'd  out  black,  hke  tendrils  round 


After  libation  r  lo!  he  movea !  he  groans ! 
He  seems  ti*  s  ruggls  from  the  grasp  of  death. 
Charoba  shriekt  and  fell  away,  her  hand 
Stil  clssping  his,  a  sudden  blush  o*erspred 
Her  pallid  humid  cheek,  and  disappear* d. 
'Twss  not  the  blush  of  shame  . .  what 

woef  . . 
'Twsa  not  the  genuine  ray  of  hope,  it  Asaht 
With  shuddering  glinmier  thro*  unscatter*d  ( 
It  flasht  from  paasions  rqiidly  opposed. 

Never  so  eager,  when  the  world  was  wafai» 
Stood  the  less  daughter  of  the  ark,  and  tried 
(Innocent  this  temptation !)  to  recall 
With  folded  vest  and  casting  srm  the  dova; 
Never  so  fearful,  when  amid  the  vinea 
Rattled  the  hail,  and  when  the  light  of  heavsa 
Closed,  since  the  wreck  of  Nsture,  first  oclipsi, 
As  she  was  eager  for  his  life's  return. 
As  she  waa  fearftil  how  his  groans  might  end. 
They  ended :  oold  and  languid  calm  auooedii; 
W»  eyes  have  lost  their  luster,  but  his  voiea 
Is  not   tmheard,   tho'   abort:    he  spake 
words. 

"  And  weepest  thou,  Charoba !  shedding  IMi 
More  precious  than  the  jewels  that  surromid 
The  neck  of  kings  entom*d !  then  weep,  feir  qusM^ 
At  once  thy  pity  and  my  pangs  assuage. 
Ah !  what  is  grandeur,  glory  .  .  they  are  psM  \ 
When  nothing  else,  not  life  itself,  remaina. 
Stil  the  fond  mourner  may  be  call'd  our  own. 
Should  I  complain  of  Fortune  f  how  she  wn, 
Scattering  her  bounty  upon  barren  ground. 
Slow  to  allay  the  lingering  thirst  of  toil  f 
Fortune,  'tis  true,  may  err,  may  hesitate, 
Death  follows  close  nor  hesitstes  nor  errs. 
I  feel  the  stroke !  I  die !"    He  would  extend 
His  dying  arm,  it  fell  upon  his  bresst : 
Cold  sweat  and  shivering  ran  o'er  every  limb 
His  eyes  grew  stiff,  he  strugglfd  and  ezpirad. 
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SoFHTA,  pity  Gunlaug'a  fate. 
Perfidious  friendship,  worse  thsn  hate. 
And  love,  whose  smiles  are  often  vain. 
Whose  frowna  are  never,  were  his  bane. 
For  war  his  rising  spirit  sigh'd 
In  unknown  realms  o'er  ocean  wide. 

"  Illugi,  father,  let  me  go, 
I  bum  to  meet  my  country'a  foe.*' 

"  A  blessing,  Gunlaug,  on  thy  head  !*' 
The  fond  afflicted  father  said. 
"  Go  when  invader  comes  to  spoil 
Our  verdant  Iceland's  native  ami: 
But  wait  with  patient  seal  til  then 
And  learn  the  deeds  of  mightier  men.*' 

To  Thorstein's  house,  whoae  daring  prow 
Thro'  ocean  pounced  upon  his  foe, 
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nh  deniftl,  Gnnhng  went» 

iihed  DO  word  of  discontent. 

ntein,*'  he  cried,  *'  I  leate  mj  home, 

kr  tbelter  am  I  come ; 

n,  I  come  to  levn  of  the* 

fen  of  die  land  and  sea.  '^ 

ee!  together  let  us  go,  "^f^ 

xitem*e  shall  be  OunlaagVfoe." 

B  foMh,**  said  Thorstem,  "  stay  awhile . 

>  well  my  native  isle ; 

'  dw  sandy  dog-rose  blows 

la  fierce  the  starry  snows; 

•r  afaall  this  hand  again 

e  mdder  o*er  the  main.*' 

IS  he  spake,  he  would  have  prest 

I  of  his  aspiring  guest: 
bog  cried,  '*  I  will  not  here 
thy  hospitable  cheer : 

B,  fer  danger's  gifts  I  came, 
« thy  fears,  leave  me  thy  feme." 
the  manly  veteran  laught ; 

eome !"  ssid  he,  "  one  social  draught ! 

m  keep  that  none  shall  see, 

II  leave  my  feme  to  thee.*' 

rm^  the  tears  from  Gunlang'seyes: 
e  Thorstdn,  bold  and  wise ! 
nlang  dare  to  tarry  heref 
Iga  see  this  blush,  this  tear  f " 
ga*s  and  her  fether's  name, 
tteooa  bhie-eyed  virgin  came, 
had  then  the  youth  to  say, 
d  his  downcast  face  away, 
her  sandal  sip  the  floor, 
ihe  reacht  the  palace-door, 
ng  bosom  could  not  brook 
1  or  wonder  from  her  look. 
uUst  thoa,  Grunlaug,  thus  refrain 
Tst  dion  conquests  o'er  the  main? 
V,  but  knew  not  his  distress, 
I  bim  much,  nor  loved  him  less. 
>d,  and  longer  would  have  staid 
er-hearted  blue-eyed  maid : 
ler  stifling  throat  opprest, 
ething  smote  her  bounding  breast, 
lone,  she  would  remain, 
{ht  it  time  to  turn  again. 
Iter  not  perhaps,"  riie  thought, 
r  the  stranger  hold  me  naught. 
t  wiah,  they  call  it  sin, 
Mdd  my  fetber  bring  him  in  !" 
te ;  their  friendship  grew ;  he  woo'd ; 
;a's  gentle  heart  withstood, 
•white  rabbit  oft  he  fed, 
ibled  tine  his  breakfast-bread ; 
iplored,  with  anxious  view. 
Me  the  crispest  parsley  grew. 
ft  horse  he  daily  rid, 
!  subdued  her  stubborn  kid, 
ly  dared  to  quit  her  side, 
with  psinfril  rashness  tried 
horn  against  her  knee, 
I  deep' rate  sire  could  be. 
B  knew  of  every  race, 
gbt  them  frx)m  their  hiding-place, 
led  every  sweet -soul'd  plant 
tain-top,  or  meadow  slant, 
ker'd  (while  they  flowered)  her  room 
»!•  thyme  and  yellow  broom. 


There  is  a  creature,  dear  to  heaven, 
Tmy  and  weak,  to  whom  is  given 
To  enjoy  the  world  while  suns  are  bright 
And  shut  grim  winter  from  its  sight . . 
Tamest  of  hearts  that  beat  on  wilds, 
Tamer  and  tenderer  than  a  child's . . 
The  dormouse  . .  this  he  loved  and  taught 


(Docile  it  is  the  day  it's  caught. 
And  fond  of  music,  voice  or  string) 
To  stand  before  and  hear  her  sing. 
Or  lie  within  her  palm  half-closed. 
Until  another's  interposed, 
And  daim'd  the  alcove  wherin  it  lay. 
Or  held  it  with  divided  sway. 

All  living  things  are  ministers 
To  him  whose  hand  attunes  the  spheres 
And  guides  a  thousand  worlds,  and  binds 
(Work  for  ten  godheads !)  female  minds. 
I  know  not  half  the  thoughts  that  rose, 
Like  tender  plants  neath  vernal  snows, 
In  Helga's  breast,  and,  if  I  knew, 
I  would  draw  forth  but  very  few. 
Yet,  when  the  prayers  were  duly  said 
And  rightly  blest  the  marriage-bed. 
She  doubted  not  that  Heaven  would  giw 
To  her  as  pretty  things  as  live. 

The  cautious  fether  long  delay'd 
The  wishes  of  the  youth  wad  maid. 
His  patient  hand,  like  her's,  unrolls 
The  net  to  catch  the  summer  shoalB ; 
And  both  their  dsily  task  compare. 
And  daily  win  each  other's  hair. 
One  mom,  arising  from  her  side, 
He,  as  he  paid  the  forfeit,  cried, 
'*  Behold  my  hair  too  trimly  shine. 
Behold  my  hands  are  white  as  thine. 
O !  could  I  loose  our  blissis  bar ! 
I  bum  for  wedlock  and  for  war." 

"  For  war,"  said  she,  '*  when  lovers  bura« 
To  wedlock,  Gunlaug,  few  return. 
In  Samsa  brave  Hialmar  lies. 
Nor  Inga's  daughter  closed  his  eyes. 
By  sixteen  wounds  of  raging  fire 
The  enchanted  sword  of  Angantyre, 
Withering,  laid  waste  his  fruitless  bloom. 
And  housed  the  hero  in  the  tomb. 
Ok  Oddur^  said  the  dying  chief. 
Take  cffmy  ring,  sty  time  is  hrief; 
My  ring,  iftwtaller,  migkt  adorn 
Tke  flighted  hand  of  Ingebiom. 
Swift  to  Sigtuna  flew  the  friend. 
And  sorely  wept  Hialmar' s  end. 
By  Mseleren's  blue  lake  he  found 
The  virgin  sitting  on  the  ground. 
A  garment  for  her  spouse  she  wove. 
And  sang  Ah  9peed  tkee,  gift  of  love  ! 
In  anguish  Oddur  heard  her  sing. 
And  tum'd  his  fece  and  held  the  ring. 
Back  fell  the  maiden ;  well  ahe  knew 
What  fatal  tidings  must  ensue ; 
When  Oddur  raised  her,  back  she  fell, 
And  died,  the  msiden  loved  so  well. 
iVoio  gladly,  swore  the  generous  chief, 
Iwitneee  deatk  beguiling  grief; 
I  never  tkongkt  to  omile  again 
By  tky  Idue  waten,  MaiUren  ! 
But  grant  that  on  the  hostile  strand 
Thy  bosom  meet  no  biting  brandy 
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Grant  that  no  swift  unguarded  dart 
Lay  thee  beneath  the  flooded  thwart,* 
Yet  bow  unlike  a  nuptial  day, 
To  stand  amid  the  hissing  spray, 
And  wipe  and  wipe  its  tingling  brine, 
And  Tsinly  blink  thy  pelted  eyn, 
And  feel  their  stiflfening  lids  weighM  down 
By  toil  no  pleasure  comes  to  crown ! 
Say,  Gunlaug,  wouldst  thou  give  for  this 
The  fire-side  feast  and  bridal  kiqs  T" 

He  told  the  father  what  he  said. 
And  what  replied  the  willing  maid. 

"  My  son,"  said  Thorstein,  "  now  I  find 
Wavering  with  love  the  sea-bound  mind. 
Away  to  war,  if  war  delight, 
Begone  three  years  from  Helga's  sight : 
And  if  perchance  at  thy  return 
That  breast  with  equal  transport  bum. 
Its  wishes  I  no  more  confine  .  . 
Thine  is  my  house,  my  Helga  thine." 

Away  the  tow* ring  warrior  flew, 
Nor  bade  his  Helga  once  adieu. 
He  felt  the  manly  sorrows  rise, 
And  open*d  wide  his  gushing  eyes ; 
He  stopt  a  moment  in  the  hall, 
Stil  the  too  pow'rful  tears  would  fidl. 
He  would  have  thought  his  fate  accurst 
To  meet  her  as  he  met  her  first. 
So,  madly  swang  the  sounding  door, 
And  reacht,  and  reaching  left,  the  shore. 

Three  years  in  various  toils  had  past, 
And  Gunlaug  hastened  home  at  last. 
Rafen  at  Upsal  he  had  seen. 
Of  splendid  wit  and  noble  mien : 
Rafen  with  pleasure  he  beheld, 
For  each  in  arms  and  verse  excelPd. 
Rafen  he  heard  from  sun  to  sun, 
And  why  f  their  native  land  was  one. 

O  firiends !  mark  here  how  friendships  end ! 
O  lovers !  never  trust  a  friend ! 
In  fulness  of  his  heart  he  told 
What  treasures  would  his  arms  enfold ; 
How  in  the  summer  he  should  share 
The  blissful  bed  of  maid  so  fair. 
For,  as  suspicion  ne*er  supprest 
One  transport  of  his  tuneful  breast. 
The  low  and  envious  he  past  by 
With  scornful  or  unseeing  eye : 
From  tales  alone  their  guile  he  knew, 
Believing  all  around  him  true, 
And  hncjmg  felsehood  flourisht  then. 
When  earth  produced  two-headed  men. 

In  Sweden  dwell  the  manliest  race 
That  brighten  earth's  maternal  face : 
Yet  never  would  proud  Gunlaug  3rield 
To  any  man  in  any  field. 
The  day  was  fixt  for  his  return, 
And  crowding  friends  around  him  bum 
Their  pomp  and  prowess  to  display, 
And  celebrate  the  parting  day. 
Amid  them  up  a  wrestler  stood 
And  called  to  wrestle  him  who  wou'd. 
So  still  were  all,  you  might  have  heard 
The  motion  of  the  smallest  bird : 
Some  lookt,  some  tum*d  away  the  eye, 
Not  one  among  them  dared  reply. 


•  A  thwrt  Is  a  bench  for  rowen. 


**  Come  hither,  friend!"  said  Gunlaiig  boId» 
**  O ;  ne*er  in  Iceland  be  it  told 
I  stood  amid  the  feast  defied, 
Nor  skill  nor  strength  nor  coun^  tried." 

The  wrestler  then  behekl  and  smiled, 
And  answer'd  thus  in  accent  mild : 
'*  O  stranger!  tho'  thy  heart  be  stout, 
And  none  like  thee  sit  round  about, 
Thou  bringest  to  unequall'd  might 
A  form  too  beauteous  and  too  slight." 

'*  Well,  friend,  however  that  may  be. 
Let  Gunlaug  try  his  strength  with  thee." 

They  closed  ;  they  struggled ;  nought  avail*d 
The  wrestler's  skill,  hie  prowess  £ul*d. 
One  leg  he  moved  a  little  back 
And  sprang  again  to  the  attack. 
Gunlaug,  in  trjring  to  elude 
A  shock  so  sudden  and  so  rude, 
Avoided  half  the  whelming  weight. 
But  slipt  aside,  alas !  too  late. 
His  combatant  flew  with  him  past, 
Yet  round  his  neck  one  arm  he  cast. 
And  threw  him  headlong  on  the  ground. 
Wounded,  but  with  no  warrior's  wound. 
The  grass  and  springing  flow'rs  amid 
A  rotten  pointed  stake  was  hid. 
Swung  by  the  rapid  jerk  in  air, 
His  nervous  leg  descended  there. 
When  Rafen  saw  the  spouting  blood 
Bewilder' d  in  new  joy  he  stood. 
And  scarce  his  features  could  controul 
The  rapture  of  a  selfish  soul. 
Yet  tended  ev'ry  day  his  couch 
And  emptied  there  the  hawking-pouch. 
And  brought  him  game  from  lake  and  hmd 
And  fed  the  falcon  on  his  hand. 

*'  Go,  haste"  said  Gunlaug  **  haste,  my  friend. 
May  peace  and  love  thy  steps  attend. 
Ah  wretched !  thus  to  stay  alone ! 
Ere  the  day  fixt  I  too  am  gone. 
How  far  more  wretched  should  I  be 
If  my  sweet  Helga  moum'd  for  me." 

When  twice  the  sabbatlwlay  had  past, 
Rafen,  as  one  compell'd  at  last 
By  his  impatient  listeners,  said . . 
And  lower' d  his  voice  and  shook  his  head  . . 

"  Gunlaug  unwillingly  I  left 
Of  reason  as  of  love  bereft. 
At  Upsal,  fiuned  for  damseb  bright 
And  flatter'd  wit's  bewildering  light ; 
Him  courts  and  pleasures  yet  detain. 
And  Helga's  charms  have  charm' d  in  vain." 

**  Accursed  man !"  the  father  cried, 
**  My  Helga  ne'er  shall  be  his  bride." 

"  O  father !"    "  Peace !"  cried  he,  "  I  swear. 
Deluded  Helga,  thou  shalt  ne'er." 

A  swoon  her  swelling  bosom  smote. 
And  serpents  seem'd  to  clasp  her  throat. 
And  underneath  the  father's  chair 
Streara'd  on  his  dog  her  auburn  hair. 
Then  Rafen  raised  her  in  his  arms. 
And  gazed  and  gloated  on  her  charms. 

*'  Gaze:  she  is  thine,"  said  Thorstein  fiaioe, 
**  If  she  be  Gunlaug's  'tis  in  verse." 

She  wept  all  night ;  her  woe  increast 
When  in  the  mora  she  saw  the  priest 

O  "  father !  pause  to  break  my  vow  .  . 
I  know  his  heart . ,  ah !  could' at  but  thoa ! 
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fivine,  mil  hmnaxi  lawi, 

t  and  best  of  &thera,  pause. 

n  lores,  he  lores  the  dead, 

ot  for  hk  hated  bed." 

uiy  dawn  the  youth  she  lost 

1  upon  his  natiTe  coast. 

g  his  fortune  to  sunrise, 

1  the  appointed  day  arrive, 

ig  around  his  &ther's  neck 

oan*d  the  thoughts  he  could  not  speak ; 

his  neck  he  hung  around 
:her'a  tean  dropt  o'er  the  wound, 
nrants  came  with  anjdous  heed, 
ought  their  lord  the  luscious  mead, 

not  to  issue  forth  so  soon, 
:  and  drink  and  sleep  till  noon ; 
ention'd  other  Taliant  lords 
oxed  thus  long  upon  their  swords, 
'er  had  snfierM  gash  nor  prick, 
nise,  unless  from  hazel-stick. 
I  persuaded ;  for  his  brain    ' 
1  in  firy  floods  of  pain, 
lopes,  three  bng  years  afloat, 
>y  one  cvfl  turn,  remote. 
I  persuaded ;  for  he  knew 

was  of  all  true  hearts  most  true. 
trew'd  he  bear-skins  on  the  stone, 
kde  the  tardy  men  begone, 
rrants  watc^  his  eyelids  close, 
rateh  the  flush  of  bland  repose, 
aise  his  shaggy  pillow  higher, 
»nder  caution  trim  the  fire, 
>r  his  breath  might  be  opprest) 
It  the  pine-tree  from  the  rest, 
D  the  flame,  nor  iear  the  smoke 
ksh  well-dried  and  shipwreck  oak. 
:  maid  was  passing  by, 
■  she  saw  the  hero  lie, 
OS  and  armour  thrown  around, 
be  bendi,  the  couch,  the  ground, 
ed  the  cfinking  hawberk  mail, 
ok  a  wolf-skin  from  a  nail ; 

his  throat  she  placed  the  teeth 

ckt  the  clasping  claws  beneath, 

ould  have  kist  him,  but  she  fear*d 

Je  with  her  breast  his  beard. 

id  was  his  sleep  ;  at  length  he  woke, 

us,  in  hurried  accent,  spoke. 

hat  means,  my  men,  the  noiM  I  hear  f 

the  window  .  .  still  more  near. 
;h  .  .  I  feel  no  pain  . .  despach  . . 
wk  upon  that  idle  scratch  f 
ifen  and  his  friends  are  come, 
',  to  bid  me  welcome  home. 
I  he  trod  the  sunlen  dew, 
til*d  at  last  my  bark  in  riew. 
!n,  my  best  friend,  for  this 
[elga  give  thy  brow  a  kiss.*' 
1  in  rusht  Thorkell  "  Stay  thee,  lord ! 
»st  thee  at  the  sight  abhorr'd. 
:ht  that  heaven  could  send  no  curse 
ighted  love ;  h  sends  a  worse. 
(  my  joy  what  was  my  pdn, 
I  so  soon  I  loved  in  vain. 
leads  homeward  from  the  shrine 
elga  . .  for  her  heart  is  thine.*' 
lang  with  pleasure  heard  him  speak, 
oilM  rdomed  his  foded  cheek. 


Thorkell,  who  watcht  him  all  the  while, 
With  more  than  wonder  saw  him  smile. 
"  Thorkell,  I  thank  thee,"  he  replied. 
What,  have  we  both,  then,  lost  the  bride  t 
No,  generous  rival,  neither  quite 
Hath  understood  the  nuptial  rite. 
Rafen  leads  homeward  from  the  shrine 
My  Helga,  for  her  heart  is  mine." 

Then  Thorkell  shook  his  head  and  sigh'd, 
"  ni  the  suspicious  soul  betide  ! 
But  he  whom  no  suspicions  move. 
Loves  not,  or  with  Ul-omen'd  love. 
These  eyes,  that  yet  in  wonder  swim, 
Saw  the  fair  Helga  sworn  to  him." 

His  horror  Gunlaug  could  not  check. 
But  threw  his  arm  round  Thorkell's  neck. 
'*  O  loose  me,  let  me  fall,  my  friend. 
Cried  he,  '*  let  life  and  sorrow  end." 
Now  rage,  now  anguish,  seized  his  soul. 
Now  love  again  resumed  the  whole ; 
Now  would  he  upon  Helga's  name 
Pour  vengeance  ;  tears  for  vengeance  came. 
"  Thorkell,  two  days  alone  I  wait, 
The  third  shall  close  with  Rafen's  fate. 
I  scorn  to  stay  for  strength  restored  . . 
Go  .  .  at  the  comer  whet  my  sword." 

On  the  third  mom  their  friends  decreed 
That  one  or  both  of  them  should  bleed. 
On 'the  third  mom  what  pangs  opprest 
The  tender  lover's  valiant  breast ! 
His  only  hope  on  earth  below 
To  die,  and  dying  slay  the  foe. 
He  slept  not,  nor  had  ever  slept 
Since  the  first  day,  but  said,  and  wept . . 

**  Arouse  thee,  Gunlaug,  why  complain  f 
She  never  can  be  thine  again ! 
The  bark  shall  lean  upon  the  shore, 
Nor  wave  dash  ofTthe  rested  oar : 
The  flowers  shall  ope  their  sparkling  ejras* 
And  dance  in  robes  of  richest  dyes, 
And,  flying  back,  again  shall  meet 
The  south- wind's  kisses,  sofi  and  sweet : 
Young  eagles  build  their  first  fond  nest. 
And  sink  from  rapine  into  rest : 
Ah,  see  them  soar  above  my  head ! 
Their  hopes  are  como,  but  mine  are  fled  ! 
Arouse  thee,  Gunlaug,  haste  away, 
And  rush  into  the  mortal  fray." 

From  far  the  listening  Rafen  heard 
EUa  rival's  armour  ring,  nor  fear'd. 
Fear  may  be  stifled  in  the  breast. 
But  shame  burns  fiercer  when  supprest. 
Onward  he  rusht  and  dared  defy 
His  arm,  but  dared  not  meet  his  eye. 
Madly  he  struck  and  blind  with  guilt. 
And  his  blade  shiver' d  from  the  hilt. 
O'er  Gunlaug's  shield  with  action  weak 
It  fell,  and  falling  razed  his  cheek. 
Away  disdainful  Gunlaug  turn'd. 
And  cried,  while  rage  within  him  bumt, 
"  Rafen,  take  up  thy  broken  sword ; 
Live ;  see  thou  Helga  be  restored. 
Ah,  why  ?"  then  to  himself  he  said ; 
"  O  Helga,  beauteous  blue-eyed  maid! 
Sure  were  the  tender  words  of  yore, 
Ah,  never  can  I  speak  them  more ! 
By  Rafen's  side  hath  Helga  slept, 
Upon  my  fruit  the  snail  hatb  ctepx. 
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The  blindworm  hath  his  poison  shed  .  . 

O  Rafen !  curses  on  thy  head." 
A&r  was  he  as  Gunlaug  spoke. 

And  every  tie  of  honour  broke. 

Before  the  court  of  chieftains  old 

He  stood,  and  well  his  story  told : 

Much  for  religion  and  for  laws 

He  pled,  and  bade  them  guard  his  cause : 

*'  Though  baffled  and  disarm'd,"  he  cried, 

**  I  gaye  the  wound,  and  claim  the  bride."* 
Some  with  disdain  his  reasons  heard, 

While  others  wisht  the  cause  de&rr*d. 

Then  Ormur  spake,  in  speech  of  soom, 

Ormur  the  friend  of  Asbiom, 

Who,  daring  singly  to  engage 

A  jotun,t  proved  his  fatal  rage. 

'*  Go,  finish  this  unmanly  strife. 
And  keep  the  vow,  but  quit  the  wifis. 
So  neither  party  shall  repine, 
But  love  be  his,  and  laws  be  thine. 
Gro  home,  and  with  the  world's  applause 
There  quaintly  kiss  the  cold-lip  laws.** 

But  Rafen,  when  he  saw  the  sneer 
Run  dimpling  on  from  peer  to  peer, 
"  Has  not  the  priest  then  join'd  our  haadt 
In  holy  everlasting  bands  f 
One  wouki  have  thought  'twas  thee  I  wroog'd. 
Right  second  to  the  viper-tongued.*'  t 
The  assembly,  wishing  to  compose 
The  strife  of  single  combat,  rose ; 
But  order'd  first  that  none  decide 
His  right  by  arms  o'er  Iceland  wide. 

**  In  Auzar  then  once  more  we  meet. 
And  thou  shalt  never  thence  retreat,'* 
Swore  valkuit  Gunlaug,  when  he  heard 
The  suit  that  Rafen  had  preferr'd. 
*'  Thy  courage  shall  not  screen  thy  guile. 
When  once  we  meet  in  Auzar's  isle." 
Urged  by  his  friends,  as  by  his  foe, 
Again  to  fight  must  Rafen  ga 
But  fiirious  winds  each  pinnance  drove 
Past  little  Anxar's  lonely  cove. 
Beyond  the  strait,  their  anchors  bit 
The  yellow  sand  of  Agnafit, 
Where  Inga  reign'd,  whose  daughter's  fiue 
Gunlaug  heard  Helga  once  relate. 


•  Accerdlnff  to  the  fawt  of  duel  in  Iceland,  be  wbo 
fave  tke  flrtt  wound  wai  gainer  of  the  suit. 

i**jS  J0tmn.**  Tbe  Jotani  were  giants :  their  exist- 
ence is  net  fkbulous.  In  tlie  nortii  at  all  times  bare 
existed  men  of  enormous  stature.  We  ourselves  liave 
seen  them  ft^om  Ireland ;  our  fotliers  have  seen  them, 
our  children  will  see  them.  That  the  number  was 
much  greater  fbrmerly  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but  it  most 
always  have  been  very  disfvoportionate  to  that  of  or- 
dinary mea.  These  would  fear  them,  lie  in  ambash 
for  them,  persecute  them,  and,  whenever  they  could 
do  it  with  advantage,  combat  them,  untH,  where  their 
numbers  once  were  formidable,  not  a  single  one  re- 
mained. Where  they  were  fewer,  as  they  were  la 
Ireland,  their  alliance  would  rather  be  sought  against 
a  common  enemy,  and  they  would  be  ob}e«ts  more  of 
curiosity  than  of  terror.  In  peacefol  tiroes  their  stature 
and  strength  would,  after  a  few  generations,  diminish 
(torn  inactivity;  and  mothers  at  last  would  produce 
creatures  of  nearly  or  quite  the  common  size;  yet  oc- 
casionally one  resembling  the  old  stock  would  reappear. 

tOrmstunga.  Gunlaug  was  called  so>  flrom  the 
sharpness  of  his  satire. 
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Here  too  the  wise  and  old  impede 
The  brave  in  lawless  fray  to  bleed. 
By  Sota's  shore  their  coarse  they  take 
And  anchor  near  Djmgtunes  lake. 
There  spred  the  heath  its  evener  grouDd, 
And  purer  water  there  was  foimd. 
They  meet ;  and  all  their  fiiends  tmite 
In  the  iuU  fiiry  of  the  fight, 
*Till  with  the  champions  none  remun 
But  the  sore  wotinded  on  the  plain. 
The  chie&  had  cloeed,  nor  space  was  now 
That  either  urge  the  deadly  blow ; 
But  oft  they  struggle,  breast  to  breast. 
Oft  give,  unwilling,  muttial  rest. 
Gunlaug  with  de4>erate  strain  reootl'd. 
Yet  his  free  force  and  aim  were  Ibil'd; 
Else  bad  his  sword  athwart  the  side 
Of  Rafen  oped  life's  sluices  wkie. 
The  foot  he  struck,  so  far  he  spnmg. 
The  foot  upon  its  tendon  bung : 
He  Btagger'd :  just  within  his  reach 
Stood,  chosen  for  the  shade,  a  beech : 
He  shrunk  against  it,  and  his  foot 
Was  resting  on  the  twisted  root. 
Now  yieki  thee,"  loud  the  liero  cried, 
Yieki ;  and  resign  the  blooming  bride.*' 
"  True,  oo  these  terms  we  fought  before, 
Said  he,  "  but  now  we  fight  for  more. 
This  day  life  only  shall  suffice, 
And,  Gunlaug,  he  who  kills  not,  dies. 
Life  yet  is  left  me,  and  the  worst 
I  su^r  now,  is  fainting  thirst." 
Eager  the  combat  to  renew. 
Fast  to  the  lake  then  Gunlaug  flew. 
There  from  his  neck  the  helm  imhracedr 
Nor,  though  he  thirsted,  stakl  to  taste : 
Prone,  and  on  tottering  knee,  he  stoopt. 
With  vigorous  arm  the  surface  sooopt, 
And  swiftly  to  his  rival  bore 
The  clear  cold  water,  running  o'er. 
By  treachery  yet  tmtaught  to  doubt. 
With  his  right  arm  he  beld  k  out. 
Valour  and  praise  and  pride  forsook 
The  soul  of  Rafen,  fierce  he  strook 
His  generous  rival's  naked  head, 
And  (for  the  dying  are  not  dead) 
Gunlaug  was  fell'd ;  the  unsated  foe 
Strove  hard  to  follow  up  the  blow : 
His  foot  denies  his  deadly  hate. 
And  doubt  and  horror  round  him  watt. 
Gunlaug  pusht  faintly  from  his  breast 
The  shield  that  struggling  life  opprest. 
The  gales  that  o'er  Dyngiimes  play 
Recall  his  roving  soul  today. 
Up  would  he  start ;  his  wound  denies ; 
Fresh  shadowa  float  before  his  eyes: 
On  his  right  elbow  now  he  leans ; 
Now  brighten  the  surrounding  scenes : 
Trees,  moimtains,  skies,  no  more  are  mixt ; 
The  lake,  and  earth,  and  foe,  stand  fizt. 
His  silence  then  he  sternly  broke. 
And  thus,  his  eye  on  Rafen,  spoke. 
**  Rafen,  with  powers  renew'd  I  rise: 
Yes,  traitor !  he  who  kills  not,  dies. 
Yet  would  I  leave  a  little  space. 
To  hear  thee  own  this  deed  was  base." 

Now  first  in  speech  was  Rafen  alow  . . 
Wrung  with  remorse  and  weak  with  woe. 
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his  eyes  upon  the  ground, 

us  conleflt,  m  faltering  sound. 

»  bttse :  bat  how  could  Rafen  bear 

runlaag  be  to  Helga  dear  f" 

*d  had  the  conqueror:  he  had  stood 

>wly  wiped  the  welling  blood, 

fetience,  pity,  grief,  had  heard, 

id  but  Rafen  spared  that  word, 

ithfiil  head  had  not  lain  low  . . 

g  scarce  frit  the  fiital  blow ; 

irimg  how  could  Rafen  hear 

tmJamg  he  to  Helga  dear  ! 

iren*d  his  heart  n^  fired  his  eye, 

ro*  the  forest  rang  the  cry, 

;!  tbo'  thy  treachery  caught  her  tow, 

rengeance !  Rafen !  e*er  wert  thou  f  * 

stred  rising  high  with  pain, 

«e  the  traitor's  helm  in  twain« 
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CLIFTON. 

I  in  vain  thy  varied  scenes  invite, 
■sy  bank,  dim  glade,  and  diizy  bight ; 
MP  that^  starting  from  the  tufted  thyme, 
the  distant  churchis  mellow  chime ; 
each  limb  a  gentle  horrour  creeps, 
ikes  above  our  heads  the  craggy  steeps. 
t  Pve  thought  it  to  pursue  the  rower 
ight  and  darkness  seize  the  changeful  oar ; 
lie  Naids  drawing  from  below 
f  silver  round  the  black  canoe, 
e  last  lonely  solace  must  it  be 
;h  pale  evening  brood  o*er  land  and  sea, 
tn  my  friends  and  let  those  friends  believe 
eks  are  moistened  by  the  dews  of  eve. 


TO  lANTHE. 


the  winds  whistle  round  my  cheerl 


e  pale   morning   droops  with    winter's 

ioom; 

ndistinct  He  rude  and  cultured  lands, 

ening  harvest  and  the  hoary  sands ; 

ind  destitute  of  every  page 

3s  the  poet,  or  informs  tlie  sage, 

ihall  my  wishes,  where  my  fancy  rove, 

on  past  or  cheriah  promist  love  f 

le  past  I  never  can  regain, 

may  rise  and  tears  may  flow  in  vain. 

that  ahews  her  iu  her  early  bloom, 

barren  sunshine  o'er  the  unyielding  tomb. 

ben  wonld  passion,  what  would  reason, 

retrace  is  worse  than  to  ptursue. 
ni  sit,  till  heaven  shall  cease  to  lour, 
iipier  Hesper  bring  the  appointed  hour ; 
1  the  mingled  waste  of  sky  and  sea, 
if  DT  love,  and  bid  her  think  of  me. 
16 
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Hni,  where  precipitate  Spring  with  one  light 

bound 
Into  hot  Summer's  lusty  arms  expires ; 
And  where  go  forth  at  mom,  at  eve,  at  night, 
Soft  airs,  that  want  the  lute  to  play  with  them, 
And  softer  sighs,  that  know  not  what  they  want ; 
Under  a  wall,  beneath  an  orange-tree 
Whose  tallest  flowers  could  tell  the  bwJier  onei 
Of  sights  in  Fiesole  right  up  above, 
While  I  was  gaxing  a  lew  paces  off 
At  what  they  seemed  to  show  me  with  their  nods, 
Their  frequent  whispers  and  their  pointing  shoots, 
A  gentle  maid  came  down  the  garden-steps 
And  gathered  the  pure  treasure  in  her  lap. 
I  heard  the  branches  rustle,  and  stept  forth 
To  drive  the  ox  away,  or  mule,  or  goat, 
(Such  I  believed  it  must  be ;)  for  sweet  scents 
Are  the  swift  vehicles  of  stil  sweeter  thoughts, 
And  nurse  and  pillow  the  dull  memory 
That  would  let  drop  without  them  her  best  stores. 
They  bring  me  tales  of  youth  and  tones  of  love, 
And  'tis  and  ever  was  my  wish  and  way 
To  let  all  flowers  live  freely,  and  aU  die. 
Whene'er  their  Genius  bids  their  souls  depart. 
Among  theur  kindred  in  their  native  place. 
I  never  pluck  the  rose ;  the  violet's  head 
Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its  bank 
And  not  reproacht  me ;  the  ever-sacred  cup 
Of  the  pure  lily  hath  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoird,  nor  lost  one  grain  of  gold. 
I  saw  the  light  that  made  the  glossy  leaves 
More  glossy ;  the  fair  arm,  the  fairer  cheek 
Warmed  by  the  eye  intent  on  its  pursuit ; 
I  saw  the  foot,  that,  altho  half-erect 
From  its  grey  slipper,  could  not  lift  her  up 
To  what  she  wanted :  I  held  down  a  branch 
And  gathered  her  some  blossoms,  since  their 

hour 
Was  come,  and  bees  had  wounded  them,  snd 

flies 
Of  harder  wing  were  working  their  way  thro 
And  scattering  them  in  fragments  under  foot 
So  crisp  were  some,  they  rattled  unevolved. 
Others,  ere  broken  off,  fell  into  shells. 
For  such  appear  the  petals  when  detacht. 
Unbending,  brittle,  lucid,  white  like  snow. 
And  like  snow  not  seen  thro,  by  eye  or  sun : 
Yet  every  one  her  gown  received  from  me 
Was  fairer  than  the  first . .  I  thought  not  so, 
But  so  she  praised  them  to  reward  my  care. 
I  said :  you  find  the  largest. 

This  indeed^ 
Cried  she,  is  large  and  tweet. 

She  held  one  forth. 
Whether  for  me  to  look  at  or  to  take 
She  knew  not,  nor  did  I ;  but  taking  it 
Would  best  have  solved  (and  this  she  felt)  her 

doubts. 
I  dared  not  touch  it ;  for  it  seemed  a  part 
Of  her  own  self;  fresh,  full,  the  most  mature 
Of  blossoms,  yet  a  blossom ;  with  a  touch 
To  fall,  and  yet  un&Ilen. 

She  drew  back 
The  boon  she  tendered,  and  then,  fining  not 
The  ribbon  at  her  waist  to  lix  it  in, 
Propt  \tf  as  loth  to  drop  it,  on  the  leaiU 
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PROGRESS  OF   EVENING. 

Feom  yonder  wood  mark  blue-eyed  Eve  procede : 
First  thro*  the  deep  and  warm  and  secret  glens, 
Thro*  the  pale-glimmering  privet-scented  lane, 
And  thro*  those  alders  by  the  river-side : 
Now  the  soft  dust  impedes  her,  which  the  sheep 
Have  hollow'd  out  beneath  their  hawthorn  shads. 
But  ah !  look  yonder !  see  a  misty  tide 
Rise  up  the  hill,  lay  low  the  frowning  grove. 
Enwrap  the  gay  white  mansion,  sap  its  sides 
Until  they  sink  and  melt  away  like  chalk ; 
Now  it  comes  down  against  our  village-tower, 
Covers  its  base,  floats  o'er  its  arches,  tears 
The  clinging  ivy  from  the  battlements. 
Mingles  in  broad  embrace  the  obdurate  stone, 
All  one  vast  ocean !  and  goes  swelling  on 
In  slow  and  silent,  dim  and  deepening  waves. 


SIXTEEN. 


In  CIementina*s  artless  mien 
Lncilla  asks  me  what  I  see. 
And  are  the  roses  of  sixteen 
Enough  for  me  f 

Lucilla  asks,  if  that  be  all, 

Have  I  not  cuird  as  sweet  before . . 
Ah  yes,  Lucilla !  and  their  fall 
I  still  deplore. 

I  now  behold  another  scene. 
Where  Pleasure  beams  with  heaven's  own 
light. 
More  pure,  more  constant,  more  serene. 
And  not  less  bright . . 

Faith,  on  whose  breast  the  Loves  repose, 

Whose  chain  of  flowers  no  force  can  sever. 
And  Modesty  who,  when  she  goes, 
Is  gone  for  ever. 


TO    CORINTH. 

QiTnir  of  the  double  sea.  beloved  of  him 

Who  shakes  the  world*s  foundations,  thou  hast 

seen 
Glory  in  all  her  beauty,  all  her  forms ; 
Seen  her  walk  back  with  Theseus  when  he  \eh 
The  bones  of  Sciron  bleaching  to  the  wind, 
Above  the  ocean's  roar  and  cormorant's  flight. 
So  high  that  vastest  billows  from  above 
Shew  but  like  herbage  waving  in  the  mead ; 
Seen  generations  throng  thy  Isthmian  games, 
And  pass  away  ...  the  beautiful,  the  brave, 
And  them  who  sang  their  praises. 

But,  O  Queen, 
Audible  still,  and  far  beyond  thy  clifis, 
As  when  they  first  were  uttered,  are  those  words 
Divine  which  praised  the  valiant  and  the  just; 
And  tears  have  often  stopt,  upon  that  ridge 
So  perilous,  him  who  brought  before  his  eys 
Ths  Colchian  babes. 


"  Stay !  spare  him !  save  tlie  last 
Medea !  ...  is  that  blood  T  again !  it  drops        , 
From  my  imploring  hand  upon  my  feet . . . 
I  will  invoke  the  Eumenides  no  more  . . 
I  will  forgive  thee  . .  bless  thee  . .  bend  to  thss 
In  sll  thy  wishes  ...  do  but  thou,  Medea, 
Tell  me,  one  lives. 

**  And  shaU  I  too  decsber 
Cries  ihiB  the  firy  car  an  angry  voice ; 
And  swifter  than  two  falling  stars  descend 
Two  brsathless  bodies  . .  warm,  soft,  motionlea^ 
As  flowers  in  stillest  noon  before  the  sun. 
They  lie  three  paces  from  him  .  .  such  they  lis 
As  when  he  left  them  sleeping  side  by  side, 
A  mother's  arm  round  each,  a  mother's  cheeks 
Between  them,  flusht  with  happiness  and  love. 
He  wss  more  changed  than  they  were  .  .  doomii 

to  shew 
Thee  and  the  stranger,  how  de&ced  and  seantd 
Grief  hunts  us  down  the  precipice  of  years. 
And  whom  the  fiuthless  prey  upon  the  Isst 
To  give  the  inertest  masses  oif  our  earth 
Her  loveliest  forms  was  thine,  to  fix  the  Gods 
Within  thy  walls,  and  hang  their  tripods  roiDid 
With  fruits  and  foliage  knovring  not  decay. 
A  nobler  work  remains ;  thy  citadel 
Invites  all  Greece :  o'er  lands  and  floods  remoca 
Many  are  the  hearts  that  still  beat  high  for  thsst 
Confide  then  in  thy  strength,  and  iinappaUed 
Look  down  upon  the  plain,  while  yokemate 
Run  bellowing,  where  their  herdnnen  goad 

on  . . 
Instinct  is  sharp  in  them  and  terrour  true . . 
They  smell  the  floor  wheron  their  necks  urast  Wk 


TO    FORTUNE. 

WsBT  thou  but  blind,  O  Fortune,  then  perhapt 
Thou  mightest  always  have  avoided  me: 
For  never  voice  of  mine  (young,  middle-aged. 
Or  going  down  on  tottering  knee  the  shelf 
That  crumbles  with  us  to  the  vale  of  years) 
Called  thee  aside,  whether  thou  rannest  on 
To  others  who  expected,  or  didst  throw 
Into  the  sleeper's  lap  the  unsought  prise. 
But  blind  thou  art  not ;  the  refreshing  cup 
For  which  my  hot  heart  thirsted,  thou  hast  evw 
(When  it  was  full  and  at  the  lip)  struck  dowa. 


DOROTHEA. 


Yes,  in  this  chancel  once  we  sat  alone, 

0  Dorothea !  thou  wert  bright  with  youth. 
Freshness  like  Morning's  dwelt  upon  thy 
While  here  and  there  above  the  level  pews. 
Above  the  housings  of  the  villsge  dames. 
The  musky  fan  its  groves  and  sephyrs  srarsd. 

1  know  not  why,  since  we  had  each  our  book 
And  lookt  upon  it  sted&stly,  first  one 
Outran  the  learned  labourer  from  ths  desk. 
Then  tript  the  other,  and  limpt  fiur  behind. 
And  smiles  gave  blushes  birth,  and  MnAm  sauli0 
Ah  me !  where  ara  they  flown,  my  lofsly 
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Two  MMons  like  that  smon  them  hast  lain 
CoU  as  the  dark-bfaw  atone  beneath  my  feet, 
WUe  my  heart  beats  as  then ..  but  not  with  joy ! 

0  my  lost  friends !  why  were  ye  once  so  dear! 
Asd  why  were  ye  not  fewer,  O  ye  few  ! 
Mail  winter,  spring,  and  summer,  thus  return, 
Cwarneinuiaiing  aome  one  tome  away, 
TS  half  the  months  at  last  shall  take,  with  me, 
IVar  names  from  those  upon  your  scattered 


ROSE  AYLMER. 

Ai  what  aTaila  the  aceptred  race. 

Ah  what  the  form  diTine ! 
What  every  Tirtue,  every  grace ! 

Roae  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 

Roes  Aylmer,  whom  these  wakeful  eyes 

Xay  weep,  but  nerer  see, 
A  aii^  of  memories  and  aighs 

Iweuate  to  thee. 


ON  A  CHILD. 


Cnu  of  a  day,  thou  knowest  not 
The  tears  that  overflow  thy  urn, 

Tie  guafaing  eyes  that  read  thy  lot. 
Nor,  if  thou  knewest,  couldst  return ! 

Aad  why  the  wiah !  the  pure  and  blest 
Watch  like  thy  mother  o*er  thy  sleep. 

0  peaceful  night !  O  envied  rest ! 
Thou  wilt  not  ever  see  her  weep. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

FinamsBir !  I  place  no  trust  in  thee, 
Tho*  flourishing  so  fair  in  fable, 

Or  seated  with  Mythology, 
Or  with  a  bumper  glass  at  table. 

flnee  first  my  razor  ranged  for  beard, 
Piiendafaip !  in  many  another  place 

Thy  Toice  (and  loud  enough)  Pve  heard. 
But  never  have  beheld  thy  face. 


THE  COUNTRY   GIRL. 

Ur  tfaia  man  smile,  and  that  man  sigh 
To  see  the  wheels  of  fashion  whirl ; 

flaee  me  in  aome  cool  arbour  nigh 
My  mihl  and  modest  country  girl ! 


Or  under  whitening  poplars,  high 
0*er  ffirting  brodis,  that  glance  and  purl 

Ts  attract  such  flowers  ss  peer  and  pry, 
Xy  fluid  and  modest  country  girl ! 


Would  you  not  tire  there  f  .  .  no,  not  I . . 

Acids  that  melt  the  richest  pearl  * 
Are  envy,  pride,  satiety, 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Power,  office,  title  .  .  up  they  fly 
Against  one  light  and  sunny  curl. 

That  plays  above  thine  azure  eye, 
My  mUd  and  modest  country  girl  *. 

Knighthood's  new  spur  the  squire  would  try. 
And  vicount  be  emblazon'd  earL 

Content  is  only  seated  by 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Possession  kings  must  fortify 
With  moat  and  barbican  and  merl : 

Thine  dwells  in  iree  security, 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Great  riches,  great  authority 
Turn  the  best-tempered  to  a  churl; 

With  health  and  thee  no  crosses  lie. 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girt ! 

Tho'  Fame  and  Glory  to  the  sky 
Ambition's  wind- worn  flsg  unfurl, 

With  thee  Pd  live,  for  thee  Pd  die. 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl ! 

Thus  round  and  round  thee  busily 
Teaching  my  tinkling  rhymes  to  twirl, 

I  did  not  well  hear  thy  reply. 
My  mild  and  modest  country  girl  !* 


THE   SHELL. 

Darliho  Shell,  where  hsst  thou  been? 
West  or  east  what  heard  or  seen  f 
From  what  pastimes  art  thou  come. 
Can  we  make  amends  at  home  T 

Whether  thou  hast  tuned  the  dance 

To  the  maids  of  ocean 
Know  I  not . .  but  Ignorance 

Never  hurts  devotion. 

This  I  know,  lanthe's  Shell, 
I  must  ever  love  thee  well, 
Tho'  too  little  to  resound 
While  the  Nereids  dance  around : 

For  of  all  the  shells  that  are, 
Thou  art  sure  the  brightest : 

Thou,  lanthe's  infant  care, 
Most  these  eyes  delightest. 

To  thy  early  aid  she  owes 

Teeth  like  budding  snowdrop  rows : 


*  If  the  reader  bai  any  curiosity  to  know  the  orif  hi 
of  theee  trifling  veniea,  they  were  compoeed  on  the  re- 
mark of  a  scholar,  that  piulla  In  Us  cases  ended  many 
in  Latin,  and  that  gift  ended  none  in'  oars,  fh)m  the 
impossibility  of  finding  such  a  rhyme  as  would  suit  the 
subject.  It  is  something  to  do  any  thing  which  nobody 
can  do  better. 
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And  what  other  shell  can  Bay, 
On  her  bosom  once  I  lay  f 

That  which  into  Cyprus  bore 
Venus  from  her  native  sea, 

(Pride  of  shells !)  was  never  more 
Dear  to  her  than  thou  to  me. 


AN  ARAB  TO   HIS  MISTRESS. 

AeAINST  ANCnB. 

Look  thou  yonder,  look  and  tremble 
Thou  whose  passion  swells  so  high  t 

See  those  ruins !  IHiat  resemble 
Flocks  of  camels  as  they  lie. 

*Twas  a  to  but  froward  city, 
Bidding  tribes  and  chiefii  obey, 

'Till  ha  came  who,  deaf  to  pity. 
Tost  the  imploring  arm  away. 


Spoil'd  and  prostrate,  ahe  lamented 
What  her  pride  and  folly  wrought; 

But  was  ever  Pride  contented, 
Or  would  Folly  e*er  be  taught  f 

Strong  are  cities ;  rage  o'erthrowa  'em ; 

Rage  o'erswells  the  gallant-ahip ; 
Stains  it  not  the  cloud- white  boeom, 

^wa  it  not  the  ruby  lip  t 

AU  that  shields  us,  all  that  channa  m. 
Brow  of  ivory,  tower  of  stone, 

Yield  to  Wrath !  another's  harms  va. 
But  we  perish  by  our  own. 

Night  may  aend  to  rave  and  nrvage 

Panther  and  hyena  fell ; 
But  their  manners,  harsh  and 

Little  suit  the  mild  gaselL 

When  the  waves  of  fife  surroond  thee. 
Quenching  oft  the  tight  of  love. 

When  the  clouds  of  doubt  oonfirand  thiti 
Drive  not  from  thy  breast  the  dote. 


THOMAS   CAMPBELL. 


Tmmus  Camtmell  wis  bora  in  Olufow,  in 
liynr  1777.  He  wm  adoctted  at  the  Univer- 
i^if  thet  city ;  into  which  he  entered  at  twelrie 
lof  ige,  ud  where  he  ra|>idly  obtained  dis- 
Fram  Glaegow,  he  remored  to  the 
Metropolis,  and  eoltifated  acquaintance 
the  many  celebrated  men,  who,  at  that  pe* 
rBMled  there,  and  who  perceived  a  kindred 
ia  the  jwtMal  Poet  Here  he  pabliahed 
'Phusuiijo  of  Hope,*'  a  poem  which  at  once 
the  fimie  that  time  has  not  diminished, 
vhieh  matt  endure  with  the  language  in 
ii  is  written.  Upwards  of  twenty  years 
befaie  Bfr.  Campbell  again  essayed  a 
work ;  bnt  during  the  intenral,  he  pro- 
ikoee  immortal  odes,  the  *'  Baule  of  the 
*'  ••  Ye  Mariners  of  EngUmd,*'  and  "  Ho- 
he  field  of  which,  during  the  battle, 
maid  to  hare  overkwked  fiom  the  walls  of  a 
conTent  In  1820,  he  published 
fflamde  of  Wyoming,*'  a  poem  sufficient  to 
the  high  reputation  he  had  acquired,  and 
,  indeed,  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  "  Plea- 
iflfHope."  In  1^4.  appeared  "  Theodric," 
tale ;  and  these,  with  the  exception  of 
I  mom  poems — the  term  can  haye  reference 
rto  dieir  length— comprise  the  whole  of  his 
to  English  Poetry.  In  the  year 
Mr.  Campbell  undertook  the  editorship  of 
New  Monthly  Magazine,"  which  he  relin- 
1830;  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  Mr. 
iC.  Bril  had  the  honour  to  succeed  him.  Soon 
Bfr.  Campbell  undertook  a  voyage  to 
,  the  rssolts  of  which  he  has  recently  com- 
to  the  public.  During  three  succes- 
he  waa  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the 
ty  in  which  he  received  his  education,  a 
the  more  marked,  inasmuch  as  his 
I  were  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  Mr. 
To  Mr.  Campbell  we  are  mainly  in- 
fer the  eetabhahment  of  the  London  Uni- 
the  plan  for  its  formation  originated  with 
by  him  matured ;  although  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  his  more  actiTe  or 


eontemporanes. 
Mr.  CsBipbell  is  rather  below  than  above  the 
The  expression  of  his  counte- 
tbe  sensitiveness  of  his  mind.  His 
ii  Ivge  and  of  a  deep  blue ;  his  manners  are 
y  bknd  and  insinuating ;  in  general  so- 
ke ii  exceedingly  cheerful,  and  his  conver- 
iboondsin  pointed  humour.  Hii  general 
is,  however,  considered  to  lend  force 
kit  eqipoation,  that  he  dislikes  labour :  and  is 
to  more  then  momentary  exertion. 
^Ctltge,  he  roee  to  high  repute  as  a  scholar ; 
^b  has  nice  taken  some  steps  to  maintain  the 
j^Mcr  he  aequired;  his  lectures  on  Greek 
fMrr  have  been  pnbliBhed.  It  has  been  a  sub- 
^tfr^pct,  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  written  so 


little.  But  thoee  who  so  express  themselves  ior 
get  that  it  is  far  more  to  their  advantage  to  have 
a  few  finished  models,  than  a  mass  of  crude  and 
incomplete  formations,  and  that  it  is  only  by  long 
labour  in  execution,  and  still  longer  labour  in  pre- 
paratory thought  and  arrangement,  that  perfoi^Aon 
can  be  produced.  There  is  not  one  of  the  fine 
"  Odee*'  of  Campbell  that  would  be  sacrificed  for 
a  volume :  it  may  be  even  questioned  which  the 
world  would  most  willingly  permit  to  perish, 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  or,  "  Ye  Mariners  of 
England."  The  whole  of  his  works  have  been 
recently  collected,  and  published  in  two  volumee; 
and  a  new  edition  has  been  published  splendidly 
illustrated  by  Turner,  R.  A. 

As  a  prose  writer,  Mr.  Campbell  will  speedily 
be  forgotten;  but,  as  long  as  a  taste  for  English 
poetry  exists,  the  **  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  "  Ho- 
henlinden,"  "Lochiel's  Warning,"  and  many 
other  piece8r.will  never  erase  to  have  a  numerons 
proportion  of  readers.  The  elegance  and  euphony 
of  his  versification  have  been  justly  and  univer- 
sally admired ;  but  this  unvarying  delicacy  and 
polish  would  be  sometimes  well  exchanged  for 
that  fine  and  exciting  discord,  which  is  considered 
to  be  no  less  a  characteristic  of  the  subfime  and 
beautifttl  in  poetry  than  in  music. 

Mr.  Campbell  seeks  to  engage  and  to  please, 
rather  than  to  rouse  and  astonish;  and,  in  tiie 
former  respect,  he  has  the  merit  of  succeeding, 
with  a  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  a  chasteneM  of 
diction,  that  renders  his  writings  sttractive  and 
agreeable  to  all  classes  of  readers.  His  poetry  is 
universally  felt,  and  therefore,  universally  appre- 
ciated. His  appeals  are  made  to  those  sensations 
which  are  common  to  mankind.  While  his  poetry 
can  bear  the  test  of  the  severest  criticism,  it  is  in- 
telligible to  the  simplest  understanding.  As  little 
occurs  to  dissatisfy  the  mind  as  the  ear.  His  con- 
ceptions are  natural  and  true ;  and  the  language  in 
which  he  clothes  them  is  graceful  end  becoming. 
If  he  has  laboured  hard — as  it  is  said  he  always 
does— to  render  his  verse  easy  and  harmonious, 
he  never  leads  the  reader  to  suspect  that  his  care 
to  produce  harmony  has  weakened  his  original 
thought.  He  affords  no  evidence  of  fastidiousness 
in  the  choice  of  words;  yet  they  alwa3rs  seem  the 
fittest  for  his  purpose,  and  are  never  forced  into  a 
service  they  are  not  calculated  to  perform.  He 
combines  the  qualities  so  rarely  met  together^ 
strength  and  smoothness — yet  his  vigour  is  never 
coarse,  and  his  delicacy  never  efieminate.  His 
subjects  have  been  all  skilfully  choeen ;— he  has 
sought  for  themes  only  where  a  pure  mind  seeks 
them;  and  turned  from  the  grosser  passions,  the 
meaner  desires  and  the  vulgar  sentiments  of  nisn« 
as  things  unfitted  for  verse,  and  unworthy  of  il- 
lustration. The  Poet  has  had  his  reward.  His 
poems  will  perish  only  with  the  memories  ot 
mankind. 
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GERTRUDE  OF  WYOMING. 


Most  of  the  popular  hiitoriei  of  England,  at  well  aa  of 
the  American  war,  give  an  authentic  account  of  the 
desolation  of  Wyoming,  in  Pennnylvania,  which  took 
place  in  1778,  by  an  incuraion  of  the  Indians.  Tlie 
Scenery  and  Incidents  of  the  following  Poem  are 
connected  with  that  event.  The  testimonies  of  his- 
torians and  trav4>llers  concur  in  describing  the  Infknt 
colony  as  one  of  the  happiest  spots  of  human  ei- 
istence,  for  the  hospitable  and  Innocent  manners  of* 
the  inhabitants,  the  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the 
luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In  an  evil 
hour,  the  junction  of  European  with  Indian  arms, 
converted  this  terrestrial  paradise  into  a  ft'igbtftil 
waste.  Mr.  laamt  Weld  informs  us,  that  the  ruins  of 
many  of  the  villages,  perforated  with  balls,  and  bear- 
ing marks  of  condagration  were  still  preserved  by  the 
recent  inhabitants,  when  he  travelled  through  Ame- 
rica in  1796. 


PART  I. 

I. 

On  Suaquehanna*B  side,  fair  Wyoming ! 
Although  the  wiid-ilower  on  thy  mined  w&ll 
And  roofless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befiiU ; 
Yet  thou  wert  once  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  mom  restore. 
Sweet  land !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 
And  paint  thy  Grertnide  in  her  bowers  of  yore, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of  Pennsylvania'i 
shore! 

II. 
Delightful  Wyoming !  beneath  thy  skies. 
The  happy  shepherd  swains  had  nought  to  do 
But  feed  their  flocks  on  green  declivities. 
Or  skim  perchance  thy  Uke  with  light  canoe, 
From  mom,  till  evening*8  sweeter  pastime  grew. 
With  timbrel,  when  beneath  the  forests  brown, 
Thy  lovely  maidens  would  the  dance  renew : 
And  aye  those  sunny  mountains  half-way  down 
Would  echo  flagelet  from  some  romantic  town. 

in. 

Then,  where  on  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes — 
And  playful  squirrel  on  his  nut -grown  tree : 
And  every  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee, 
From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  of  men ; 
While  hearkening,  fearing  nought  their  revelry. 
The  wild  deer  archM  his  neck  from  glades,  and  then 
Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

IV. 
And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  cdme 
Heard,  but  in  transatlantic  story  rang. 
For  here  the  exile  met  from  ev*ry  clime. 
And  spoke  in  friendship  ev*ry  distant  tongue ; 
Men  from  the  blood  of  warring  Europe  sprung. 
Were  but  divided  by  the  running  brook ; 
And  happy  where  no  Rhenisn  trampet  sung, 
On  plains  no  sieging  mine's  volcano  shook, 
The  blue-eyed  German  changed  his  sword  to 
pruntng-hook. 


V. 

Nor  far  some  Andalusian  saraband 
Would  soimd  to  many  a  native  roundelay — 
But  who  is  he  that  yet  a  dearer  land 
Remembers,  over  hills  and  &r  away  f 
Green  Albin  !*  what  though  he  no  more  munf 
Thy  ships  at  anchor  on  the  quiet  ahors. 
Thy  pellochs  rolling  from  the  mcrantain  bay; 
Thy  lone  sepulchral  cairn  upon  the  moor        ^ 
And  difltant  isles  that  hear  the  loud  C< 


roar!t  \ 

VI.  4 

Alas!  poor  Caledonia's  mountaineer,  h 

That  want's  stem  edict  e'er,  and  feudal  grie( 
Had  forced  him  from  a  home  he  loved  so  dsK! , 
Yet  found  he  here  a  home,  and  glad  relief 
And  plied  the  beverage  from  his  own  fair  i 
That  fired  his  Highland  blood  with  mickk , 
And  England  sent  her  men,  of  men  the  did| 
Who  taught  those  sires  of  Empire  yet  to  bt. 
To  plant  the  tree  of  life,— to  plant  &ir  Fi 
tree! 

VII. 

Here  was  not  mingled  in  the  city*s  pomp 
Of  life's  extremes  the  grandeur  and  the  gloon. 
Judgment  awoke  not  here  her  dismal  trump, 
Nor  seal'd  in  blood  a  fellow-creature's  doiNBa 
Nor  moum'd  the  captive  in  a  living  tomb. 
One  venerable  man,  beloved  of  all, 
8ufliced,  where  innocence  was  yet  in  bloon« 
To  sway  the  strife,  that  seldom  might  beUls 
And  Albert  was  their  judge  in  patriaiebal 

vin. 

How  reverend  was  the  look,  serenely 
He  bore,  this  gentle  Pennsylvanian  sire. 
Where  all  but  kindly  fervours  were 
Undimm'd  by  weakjiess'  shade,  or  tmhid  in! 
And  though,  amidst  the  caUn  of  thought  mdim 
Some  high  and  haughty  features  might  betiif  4 
A  soul  impetuous  once,  'twas  earthly  fira        J 
That  fled  composure's  intellectual  ray,  ^ 

As  Etna's  fires  grow  dim  before  the  rising  iM 

IX.  i 

I  boast  no  song  in  magic  wonders  rife,  ■ 

But  yet,  O  Nattuv !  is  there  nought  to  | 
Familiar  in  thy  bosom-scenes  of  Ufef 
And  dwells  in  daylight  truth's  salubriouB 
No  form  with  which  the  soul  may  sympathiitt- 
Young,  innocent,  on  whose  sweet  foreheaA^idl 
The  parted  ringlet  shone  in  simplest  guise,  ^ 
An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  am^ed,  i 
Or  blest  his  noonday  ¥ralk— she  wit  his  oiilf  cltf 

^  _a 

The  rose  of  England  bloom'doD  Gertmde'acklil 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birthfl! 

sire 
A  Briton's  independence  taught  to  seek 
Far  westem  worlds ;  and  there  his  household  M 
The  light  of  social  love  did  long  inspire. 
And  many  a  halcyon  day  he  lived  to 
Unbroken,  but  by  one  misfortune  dire. 


*  Scotland. 

t  The  great  whJilpool  of  die  Westan  HshfMss 
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e  had  reft  hu  mutual  heart — but  she 
le — and   Grertrude  climb' d  a  vridow'd 
ber's  knee. 

XI. 
leqoest, — and  I  may  half  impart 
that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 
'■  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 
Qg  flower  uprose  beneath  his  aye, 
ihe  was,  from  cherub  infancy, 
nrs  when  she  would  round  hit  garden 

when  as  the  ripening  years  went  by, 

ty  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 

e  engaging  grew,  from  pleasing  day  to 

f. 

XII. 
t  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms ; 
ioaa  fascination,  undesigned !) 
ID  repeated  in  his  arms, 
to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind ; 
L,  the  bosom  on  his  knee  reclined, 
iweet  friry-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
fmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind :) 
npanioned  else  her  years  had  gone 
,  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  their  ninth  blue 
nmer  shone. 

xin. 

ner  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour, 
e  and  daughter  saw,  with  fleet  descent, 
0  from  his  bark  approach  their  bower, 
i*d  fimb,  and  swarthy  lineament; 
srikl  feathers  on  his  brow  were  blent, 
«Iets  bound  the  arm  that  helped  to  light 
'ho  seemed,  as  he  beside  him  went, 
Jan  Testure,  and  complexion  bright, 
is  dusky  guide,  like  morning  brought  Ijy 

XIV. 
ire  seemed  the  boy  for  one  so  young, 
lie  from  his  polished  cheek  had  fled ; 
laning  on  his  forest- bow  unstrung, 
fda  warrior  to  the  planter  said, 
his  hand  upon  the  stripling's  head, 
M  to  thee !  my  words  this  belt  approve ; 
s  of  peace  my  steps  have  hither  led : 
s  nursling,  take  him  to  thy  love 
tld  the  bird  unfledged,  since  gone  the 
rent  dove. 

XV. 

in !  I  am  the  fbeman  of  thy  foe ; 
pom  league  thy  brethren  did  embrace : 
Michigan,  three  moons  ago, 
:hed  our  pirogues  for  the  bison  chase ; 
the  Hurons  planted  for  a  space, 
s  and  faithful  hands,  the  olive-stalk ; 
!8  are  in  the  bosoms  of  their  race, 
igfa  they  held  with  us  a  friendly  talk, 
wpeace  -tree  fell  beneath  thehr  tomahawk! 

XVI. 
encaoiping  on  the  lake's  far  port, 
Areouaki*  broke  our  sleep, 
itonned  an  ambushed  foe  thy  nation's 

rU 

d,  ra|rid  whoops  came  o'er  the  deep ! 


But  long  thy  country's  war-sign  on  the  ste^ 
Appeared  through  ghastly  intervals  of  light. 
And  deathfully  their  thunders  seemed  to  sweep, 
Till  utter  darkness  swallowed  up  the  sight. 
As  if  a  shower  of  blood  had  quenched  the  fiery 
fight. 

XVII. 
*'  It  slept — it  rose  again— on  high  their  tow'r 
Sprung  upwards  like  a  torch  to  light  the  skies, 
Then  down  again  it  rained  an  ember  shower, 
And  louder  lamentations  heard  we  rise : 
As  wlien  the  evil  Manitou*  that  dries 
Th'  Ohio  woods,  consumes  them  in  his  ire. 
In  vain  the  desolated  panther  flies, 
And  howls  amidst  his  wilderness  of  fire: 
Alas!  too  late,  we  reached  and  smote   those 
Hurons  dire. 

XVIII. 
*'  But  as  the  fox  beneath  the  nobler  hound. 
So  died  their  warriors  by  our  battle  brand ; 
And  firom  the  tree  we,  with  her  child,  unbound 
A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land — 
Her  lord-^the  captain  of  the  British  band- 
Amidst  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay. 
Scarce  knew  the  widow  our  deUvering  hand ; 
Upon  her  child  she  sobbed,  and  swooned  away. 
Or  shrieked  unto  the  God  to  whom  the  Christians 
pray. 

XIX. 

"  Our  virgins  fed  her  with  their  kindly  bowls 
Of  fever*balm  and  sweet  sagamit^ : 
But  she  was  journeying  to  the  land  of  souls, 
And  tifted  up  her  dying  head  to  pray 
That  we  should  bid  an  ancient  friend  convey 
Her  orphan  to  his  home  of  England's  shore ; 
And  take,  she  said,  this  token  far  away, 
To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore, 
When  he  beholds  the  ring  that  Waldegrave'i 
Julia  wore. 

XX. 

"  And  I,  the  eagle  of  my  tribe,t  have  rushed 
With  this  lorn  dove." — A  sage's  self-command 
Had  quelled  the  tears  from  Albert's  heart  that 

gushed; 
But  yet  his  cheek — his  agitated  hand^ 
That  showered  upon  the  stranger  of  the  land 
No  common  boon,  in  grief  but  ill  beguiled 
A  soul  that  was  not  wont  to  be  unmanned : 
"  And  stay,"  he  cried,  **  dear  pilgrim  of  the  wild ! 
Preserver  of  my  old,  my  boon   companion's 

chHd!— 

XXI. 
'*  Child  of  a  race  whose  name  my  bosom  warms, 
On  earth's  remotest  bounds  how  welcome  here ! 
Whose  mother  oft,  a  child,  has  filled  these  anns. 
Young  as  thyself,  and  innocently  dear. 
Whose  grandsire  was  my  early  life's  compeer. 
Ah,  happiest  home  of  England's  happy  clime ! 
How  beautiful  ev'n  now  thy  scenes  appear. 


eThs  IiidiaB  Qo4  of  War. 


•  Manitou,  Spirit  or  Deity. 

t  The  Indians  are  distingulihe^botb  penonally  and 
by  tribes  by  tbe  name  of  particular  animals,  whose 
qualities  they  affect  to  resemble,  either  for  conntaf, 
strength,  swiftness,  or  other  quaUilN:— aalha  «Mt^ 
<As  seipeaty  lbs  foZf  or  beat. 


•■  J 
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Am  in  the  noon  and  sonshine  of  my  prime ! 
How  gone  like  yeiterday  these  thrice  ten 
of  time ! 

XXIL 
"  And,  Julia !  when  thou  wert  like  Gertrude  now. 
Can  I  forget  thee,  fav*rite  child  of  yore  f 
Or  thought  I,  in  thy  father's  house,  when  thou 
Were  lightest  hearted  on  his  festive  floor, 
And  first  of  all  his  hospitable  door 
To  meet  and  kiss  me  at  my  journey's  end  t 
But  where  was  I  when  Waldegrare  was  no 

more? 
And  thou  didst  pale  thy  gentle  head  extend. 
In  woes,  that  eT*n  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  thy 

friend!" 

XXIII. 
He  said— and  strained  unto  his  heart  the  boy ; 
Far  differently,  the  mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace,*  and  cup  of  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronse  unchanged  his  look; 
A  tool  that  pity  touched,  but  never  shook ; 
Trained,  from  his  tree-rocked  cradlet  to  his  bier, 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
Impassive— fearing  but  the  shame  of  fear— 
A  stoic  of  the  woods— a  man  without  a  tear. 

XXIV. 

Tet  deem  not  goodness  on  the  savage  stook 
Of  Outatissi's  heart  disdained  to  grow ; 
As  lives  the  oak  unwitfaered  on  the  rock 
By  storms  above,  and  barrenness  below ; 
He  scorned  his  own,  who  felt  another's  woe : 
And  ere  the  wolfrkin  on  his  back  he  flung, 
Or  laoed  his  moccasons,  in  act  to  go, 
A  song  of  parting  to  the  boy  he  sung, 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  nor  heard   his 
friendly  tongue. 

XXV. 

**  Sleep,  wearied  one !  and  in  the  dreaming  land 
Shouldst  thou  to-morrow  with  thy  mother  meet, 
Oh !  tell  her  spirit,  that  the  white  man's  hand 
Hath  plucked  the  thorns  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet; 
While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  greet 
Thy  little  foot-prints— or  by  traces  know 
The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet 
To  feed  thee  with  the  quarry  of  my  bow. 
And  poured  the  btus-hom,!  or  slew  the  moun- 
tain roe. 

XXVI. 

"  Adieu !  sweet  scion  of  the  rising  sun ! 

But  should  affliction's  storms  thy  blossoms  mock, 

Then  come  again— -my  own  adopted  one ! 

And  I  will  graft  thee  on  a  noble  stock : 

The  crocodile,  the  condor  of  the  rock, 

Shall  be  the  pastime  of  thy  sylvan  wars ; 

And  I  will  teach  thee,  in  the  battle's  shock, 


•  *<Caluinetof  Peace.*'— The  calumet  Is  the  Indian 
name  for  the  ornamented  pipe  of  A-iendship,  which 
they  imoke  as  a  pledge  of  amity. 

t*'Tree-rocked  cradle. "—The  Indian  mother*  ■!»• 
pend  their  children  In  their  cradles  from  the  hoaghs  of 
trsea,  and  let  them  be  rocked  by  the  wind. 

X  From  a  flower  ihaped  like  a  horn,  whidi  Clift* 
teaubriand  presumes  to  be  of  the  lotus  kind,  the  In- 
dians in  their  travels  through  the  desert  often  ted  a 
draught  of  dew,  purer  than  any  other  water. 


To  pay  with  Huron  blood  thy  father's 

And  gratulate  his  soul  rejoicing  in  the  stars !" 

XXVII. 

So  finished  he  the  rhyme  (howe'er  tmcouth) 
That  true  to  nature's  fervid  feelings  ran ; 
(And  song  is  but  the  eloquence  of  truth :) 
Then  forth  uprose  that  lone  wayfaring  man ; 
But  daiBttess  he,  nor  chart,  nor  journey's  plan 
In  woodi  required,  whose  trained  eye  was  keta 
As  eagle  of  the  vrildemess,  to  scan 
1^  path,  by  mountain,  swamp,  or  deep  nvine. 
Or  ken  hx  friendly  huts  on  good  savannas 


XXVIII. 
Old  Albert  saw  him  from  the  valley's 
His  pirogue  launched— his  pilgrimage  begun— 
Far,  like  the  red-bird's  wing,  he  seemed  to  glide; 
Then  dived,  and  vanished  in  the  woodlands  dniL 
Oft,  to  that  spot  by  tender  memory  won. 
Would  Albert  climb  the  promontory's  heiglrt. 
If  but  a  dim  sail  glimmered  in  the  sun ; 
But  never  more  to  bless  his  longing  sight. 
Was  Outaiissi  hailed,  with  bark  and  plomagi 
bright. 


PART   II. 


I. 
A  TALLiT  from  the  river  shore  withdrawn 
Was  Albert's  home,  two  quiet  woods  between. 
Whose  loky  verdure  overiooked  his  lawn; 
And  waters  to  their  resting-place  serene 
Came  fresh' ning,  and  reflecting  all  the  scenes 
(A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves  ;> 
So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might,  I  ween. 
Have  guessed  some  congregation  of  the  elvea 
To  sport  by  summer  moons,  had  shaped  it  iar" 
themselves. 

H. 

Yet  wanted  not  the  eye  far  scope  to  muse, 
Nor  vistas  opened  by  the  wand' ring  stream ; 
Both  where  at  evening  Alleghany  views, 
Through  ridges  burning  in  her  western  beam. 
Lake  after  lake  interminably  gleam : 
And,  past  those  settlers'  haunts,  the  eye  mjghr 

rocun 
Where  earth's  unliving  silence  all  would  seem : 
Save  where  on  rocks  the  beaver  built  his  doma. 
Or  buflUo  remote  lowed  fitf  from  human  bona. 

III. 
But  silent  not  that  adverse  eastern  path, 
Which  saw  Aurora's  hill  th'  horixon  crown ; 
There  was  the  river  heard,  in  bed  of  wrath, 
(A  precipice  of  foam  from  mountains  brown,) 
Like  tumults  heard  from  some  far  distant  town; 
But  soft' ning  in  approach  he  left  his  gkxmi, 
And  murmured  pleasantly,  and  laid  him  down 
To  kiss  those  easy  curving  banks  of  bloom. 
That  lent  the  windwsrd  air  an  ezqtnsite  peifbma. 

IV. 

It  seemed  as  if  thoee  scenes  sweet  influence  had 
On  Gertrude's  soul,  and  kindness  like  their  own. 
Inspired  those  eyes  aflectionate  and  glad. 
That  seemed  to  love  whatever  they  ^ked  upon  ^ 
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er  with  Hebe's  mirth  her  features  shone, 
shade  more  pleasing  them  o*ercast, 
br  heavenly  musing  meant  alone ;) 
becomingly  th*  expression  past, 
ich  sacoeeding  kx>k  was  lovelier  than  the 

V. 

MB  I,  was  that  PennsylTanitn  home, 

U  its  picturesque  and  balmy  grtifli^ 

Ids  that  were  a  luzary  to  roam, 

I  the  soul  that  looked  from  such  a  face ! 

iaSi  of  the  woods !  when  years  apaoe 

und  thy  lorely  waist  with  woman's  zone, 

uprise  path,  at  mom,  I  see  thee  trace 

I  with  high  magnolia  overgrown, 

ff  to  breathe  the  groves,  romantic  and 


VI. 

B-rise  drew  her  thoughts  to  Europe  forth, 
MS  apoeuophizec)  its  viewless  scene  < 
of  my  fiither*s  love,  my  mother's  birth  \ 
me  of  kindred  I  have  never  seen ! 
9w  DOC  other— oceans  are  between : 
y !  £v  friendly  hearts,  from  whence  we 


oes  oft  remembrance  intervene  f 

iier  sure — my  sire  a  thought  may  claim  ;— 

rtrade  is  to  you  an  onregarded  name. 

VII. 
yet,  lonred  England !   when  thy  name  I 


y  a  pilgrim's  tale  and  poet's  song, 
in  I  choose'  but  wish  for  one  embrace 
a,  the  dear  unknown,  to  whom  belong 
iier*«  looks — perhaps  her  likeness  strong  f 
nent !  with  what  reverential  awe, 
satnres  of  thine  own  related  throng, 
ge  of  thy  face  my  soul  could  draw  ! 
e  thee  once  again  whom  I  too  shortly 


vin. 

im  not  Gertrude  sighed  for  foreign  joy ; 
he  a  father's  couch  her  only  oare, 
ep  his  rev'rend  head  horn  all  annoy : 
(,  methinks,  her  homeward  steps  repair, 
the  morning  wr^th  had  bound  her  hair ; 
ret  the  wild  deer  trod  in  spangling  dew, 
>oatmen  carroUed  to  the  fresh-blown  air, 
lods  a  horizontal  shadow  threw, 
liy  fox  appeared  in  momentary  view. 

IX. 

Iiere  was  a  deep  untrodden  grot, 

)ft  the  reading  hours  sweet  Gertrude  wore ; 

m  had  not  named  its  lonely  spot ; 

e,  methinks,  might  India's  sons  explore 

ubers'  dust,*  or  lift,  perchance,  of  yore, 

oice  to  the  great  Spirit  -.—rocks  sublime 

lan  art  a  sportive  semblance  bore, 

Ilow  fichens  coloured  all  the  clime, 

oonligfat  battlements,  and  towers  decayed 

ly  time. 


I  a  eoaHtna  of  the  Indian  tribea  to  viilt  the 
f  tbeir  aaceatort  in  the  cnltivated  parts  of 
b  who  have  been  buried  for  upward!  of  a  cen* 
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X. 

But  high  in  amphitheatre  above, 
His  arms  the  everlasting  aloes  threw : 
Breathed  but  an  air  of  heav'n,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  with  instinct  living  spirit  grew, 
Rolling  its  verdant  gulfs  of  every  hue ; 
And  now  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din. 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swelled  anew, 
Like  the  first  note  of  organ  heard  within 
Cathedral  aisles,— «re  yet  its  symphony  begin. 

XI. 
It  was  in  this  lone  valley  she  would  charm 
The  ling'ring  noon,  where  flow'rs  a  couch  had 

strewn ; 
Her  cheek  reclining,  and  her  snowy  arm 
On  hillock  by  the  palm-tree  half  o'ergrown : 
And  aye  that  volume  on  her  lap  is  thrown 
Which  every  heart  of  human  mould  endears ; 
With  Shakspeare's  self  she  speaks  and  smiles 

alone. 
And  no  intruding  visitation  fears. 
To  shame  the  unconscious  laugh,  or  stop  her 

sweetest  tears. 

XIL 
And  nought  within  the  grove  was  heard  or  seen 
But  stock-doves  ptaining  through  its  gloom  pro- 
found. 
Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  humming-bird. 
Like  atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  rotmd ; 
When,  1o !  there  entered  to  its  inmost  ground 
A  youth,  the  stranger  of  a  distant  land ; 
He  was,  to  weet,  for  eastern  mountains  bound ; 
But  late  th*  eqtfator  suns  his  cheek  had  tanned, 
And  California**  gales  lus  roving  boeom  finned. 

XIII. 
A  steed,  whose  rein  hung  loosely  o'er  his  arm, 
He  led  dismounted ;  ere  his  leisure  pace. 
Amid  the  brown  leaves,  could  her  ear  alarm. 
Close  he  had  come,  and  worshipped  for  a  space 
Those  downcast  features : — she  her  lovely  fi^e 
Uplift  on  one,  whose  lineaments  and  frame 
Were  youth  and  manhood's  intermingled  grace : 
Iberian  seemed  his  boot^-h'is  robe  the  same, 
And  well  the  Spanish  plume  his  lofty  looks  be- 
came. 

XIV. 

For  Albert's  home  he  sought — ^her  finger  fair 
Has  pointed  where  the  father's  mansion  stood. 
Returning  from  the  copse  he  soon  was  there ; 
And  soon  has  Gertrude  hied  from  dark  green- 
wood; 
Nor  joyless,  by  the  converse,  understood 
Between  the  man  of  age  and  pilgrim  young. 
That  gay  congeniality  of  mood. 
And  early  liking  from  acquaintance  sprung : 
Full  fluently  conversed  their  guest  in  Elngland's 
tongue. 

XV. 

And  welt  could  he  his  pilgrimage  of  taste 
Unfold, — and  much  they  loved  his  fervid  stram. 
While  he  each  &ir  variety  retrac'd 
Of  climes,  and  manners,  o'er  the  eastern  main. 
Now  happy  Switzer's  hills,— rromantic  Spain,— 
Gay  lilied  fields  of  France, — or,  more  refined, 
The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign ; 
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Nor  less  each  rural  image  he  designed 
Than  all  the  city's  pomp  and  home  of  human- 
kind. 

XVI. 
Anon  some  wilder  ponraiture  he  draws ; 
Of  Nature's  savage  glories  he  would  speak, — 
The  loneliness  of  earth  that  overawes, — 
Where,  resting  by  some  tomb  of  old  Cacique, 
The  lama-driver  on  Peruvians  peak, 
Nor  living  voice  nor  motion  marks  around ; 
But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek, 
Or  wild-eane  arch  high  flung  o'er  gulf  profound,* 
That  fluctuates  when  the  storms  of  £1  Dorado 
sound. 

XVII. 
Pleased  with  his  guest,  the  good  man  still  would 

ply 
Each  earnest  question,  and  his  converse  court ; 
But  Gertrude,  as  she  eyed  him,  knew  not  why 
A  strange  and  troubling  wonder  stopt  her  short. 
**  In  EIngland  thou  hast  been, — and,  by  report. 
An  orphan**  name  (quoth  Albert)  may'st  have 

known. 
Sad  tale  ! — when  latest  fell  our  frontier  fort, — 
One  innocent— one  soldier's  child— alone 
Was  spared,  and  brought  to  me,  who  loved  hhn 

88  my  own.— 

XVIII. 

"  Young  Henry  Wald^lnve !   three  delightful 

yean 
These  very  walls  his  infant  sports  did  see ; 
But  most  I  loved  him  when  hvi  Ipirtnig  tears 
Alternately  bedewed  my  child  tad  me : 
His  sorest  parting,  Gertrude,  wis  from  thee  ; 
Nor  half  its  grief  his  liule  heart  could  hold : 
By  kindred  he  was  sent  for  o'er  the  sea, 
Tliey  tora  lum  from  us  when  but  twelve  years 

•U, 
Aad  leBrcely  for  his  loss  have  I  been  yet  con- 
soled!" 

XIX. 
BBs  &ce  the  wanderer  hid— but  could  not  hide 
A  tear,  a  smile,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell ; — 
"  And  speak !  mysterious  stranger !"  (Gertrude 

cried;) 
"  It  is !— it  is !— I  knew— I  knew  him  well ! 
'Tie  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to 

tcUl" 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  declare  ; 
But  Gertrude  speechless  on  his  bosom  fell : 
At  once  his  open  arms  embrace  the  pair, 
Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world 

<^  care. 

XX. 

**  And  will  ye  pardon  then  (replied  the  youth) 
Tour  Waldegrave's  feigned  name,  and  false  at- 
tire? 
I  durst  not  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  truth. 
The  very  fortunes  of  your  house  inquire ; 


Lest  one  that  knew  me  might  some  tidings  dire 
Impart,  and  I  my  weakness  all  betray ; 
For  had  I  lost  my  Gertrude  and  my  aire, 
I  meant  but  o'er  your  tombs  to  weep  a  day- 
Unknown  I  meant  to  weep,  unknown  to  fmm 
away. 

XXI. 
"But  hare  ye  live,— ^e  bloom,— in  each 


•  The  bridges  over  narrow  itreaiDs  in  many  parts  of 
Bpanish  America  are  said  to  be  bailt  of  cane,  which, 
iMwever  ttrong  to  lupport  the  panenger,  are  yet 
waved  in  the  agitation  of  the  storm,  and  fl^qnently 
add  to  the  effect  of  a  rooaatainoui  and  picturesque 
scenery. 


The  changing  hand  of  time  I  may  not  blame; 
For  there,  it  hath  but  shed  more  reverend  graces 
And  here  of  beauty  perfected  the  frame ; 
And  well  I  know  your  hearts  are  still  the  same,—. 
They  could  not  change — ye  look  the  very  way. 
As  when  an  orphan  first  to  you  I  came. 
And  have  ye  heard  of  my  poor  guide,  I  pray  f 
Nay,  wherefore  weep   ye,  friends,  on   such  ft 
joyous  day  ?" 

XXII. 
'*  And  art  thou  here  f  or  is  it  but  a  dream  f 
And  wih  thou,  Waldegrave,  wilt  thou  leave  at 

more?" 
'*  No,  never !  thou  that  3ret  dost  lovelier  seem 
Than  aught  on  earth — than  ev'n  thyself  of  yore*- 
I  will  not  part  thee  from  thy  father's  shore ; 
But  we  shall  cherish  him  with  mutual  arms. 
And  hand  in  hand  again  the  path  explore. 
Which  every  ray  of  young  remembrance  warned 
While  thou  shalt  be  my  own,  with  all  thy  truth 

and  charms." 

XXIII. 
At  mom,  as  if  beneath  a  galaxy 
Of  over-arching  groves  in  blossoms  white. 
Where  all  was  od'rous  scent  and  harmony. 
And  gladness  to  the  heart,  nerve,  ear,  and  sighti 
There  if,  oh,  gentle  Love  !  I  read  aright 
The  utterance  that  sealed  thy  sacred  bond, 
'Twas  list'ning  to  these  accents  of  delight, 
She  hid  upon  his  breast  those  eyes,  beyond 
Expression's  pow'r  to  paint,  all  langniwhingly 
fondk 

XXIV. 

*'  Flow'r  of  my  life,  so  lovely,  and  so  lone ! 
Whom  I  would  rather  in  this  desert  meet. 
Scorning,  and  scorned  by  fortune's  pow'r,  tlMft 

own 
Her  pomp  and  splendours  lavished  at  my  feet ! 
Turn  not  frx>m  me  thy  breath,  more  exquisite 
Than  odours  caM  on  heaven's  own  shrine— 4o 

please — 
Give  me  thy  love,  than  luxury  more  sweet. 
And  more  than  all  the  wealth  that  loads  the 

breeze, 
When  Coromandel's  ships  return  from  Indiaa 


seas 


»i 


XXV. 

Then  would  that  home  admit  them — happier  tu 
Than  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon. 
While,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  star 
Flushed  in  the  dark'ning  firmament  of  June ; 
And  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour,  full  soon, 
Ineffable,  which  I  may  not  portray ; 
For  never  did  the  Hymenean  moon 
A  paradise  of  hearts  more  sacred  sway. 
In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voluptuouB  rftf  • 
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PART  III. 

I. 

OTS !  in  Budi  a  wilderness  as  thiSi 

'■  transport  and  security  entwine, 

I  thfl  empire  of  thy  perfect  bliss, 

vn  thou  art  a  fTod  indeed  divine. 

hall  DO  forms  abridge,  no  hours  ooi&ie 

ew»,  the  walks,  that  boundless  joy  hispife ! 

iv  ye  days  of  raptured  influence,  shine ! 

lind  with  ecstacy's  celestial  fire, 

ore  beheld  the  spark  of  earth-bom  time 


Ettle  moons,  how  short !  amid  the  grove 

istoral  savannas  they  consume ! 

she,  beside  her  buskined  youth  lo  rovS) 

ts,  in  fandliilly  wild  costume, 

rely  biow  to  shade  with  Indian  plume ; 

rth  in  hunter-seeming  vest  they  ftire ; 

t  to  chase  the  deer  in  forest  gloom ; 

It  the  breath  of  heaven — the  blessed  ab— 

serchange  of  hearts  unknown,  unseen  to 


ra. 

ihao^  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  them 

note, 

n,  or  wild  bird  bursting  on  the  wing; 

10,  in  love's  own  presence,  would  devote 

ih  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring, 

thing  fix>m  the  brook  its  victim  bring  f 

Bor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rouse ; 

i  by  Gertrude*B  hand,  still  let  them  sing, 

ntaace  of  her  path,  amidst  the  boughs, 

lade  e*en  now  her  love,  and  witnessed  first 


IV. 
ibyrintbs,  which  but  themselves  can  pierce, 
ks,  oondtkct  them  to  some  pleasant  ground, 
welcome  hills  shut  out  the  universe. 
les  thor  lawny  walk  encompass  round ; 
if  a  pause  deficious  converse  found, 
but  when  o^er  each  heart  th'  idea  stole, 
ince  awhile  in  joy*8  oblivion  drown*d) 
erne  what  may,  while  life's  glad  pulses  roll, 
hibly  thus  should  soul  be  knit  to  soul. 

V. 

the  visions  of  romantic  youth, 
rears  of  endless  bliss  are  yet  to  flow  f 
ortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth  r 
Tent's  smoothness,  ere  it  dash  below ! 
Bst  I  change  my  song  f  and  must  I  show, 
Wyoming!    the  day  when  thou   wert 
loomed, 

M,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  laid  low ! 
•rbere  of  yesterday  a  garden  bloomed, 
iver^iiead  Ids  paH,  and  black' ning  ashes 
{Roomed* 

VT. 
m  the  year,  by  proud  oppression  driven. 
Transatlantic  Liberty  arose, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  smile  of  Heaven, 
apt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes, 
t  the  Mnfe  of  fratricidal  ib^ ; 


Her  birth-star  was  the  light  of  burning  plains  ;* 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  kindred  hearts — the  blood  of  British  veins— 
And  fiunine  tracks  her  steps,  and  pestilentisl  pains. 

vn. 

Yet,  ere  the  storm  of  death  had  raged  remote. 
Or  siege  unseen  in  heav'n  reflects  its  beams. 
Who  now  each  dreadful  circumstance  shall  note. 
That  fills  pale  Gertrude's  thoughts,  and  nightly 

dreams  f 
Dismal  to  her  the  forge  of  battle  gleams 
Portentous  light !  and  music's  voice  is  dumb ; 
Save  where  the  fife  its  shrill  reveille  screams. 
Or  midnight  streets  re-echo  to  the  drum, 
That  spedts  of  madd'ning  strife,  and  blood-stshiod 

fields  to  come. 

VIII. 

It  was  in  tmth  a  momentary  paiig ; 

Yet  how  comprising  myriad  shapes  of  woe ! 

First  when  in  Gertrude's  ear  the  summons  rang, 

A  husband  to  the  battle  doomed  to  go ! 

"  Nay,  meet  not  thou  (she  cries)  diy  kindred 

foe; 
But  peaceful  let  us  seek  fair  England's  strand !" 
*'  Ah,  Gertrude !  thy  beloved  heart,  I  know. 
Would  feel,  like  mine,  the  stigmatising  brand ! 
Could  I  forsake  the  cause  of  Freedom's  holy  band. 

**Bnt  aharae— but  fli^t— t  recreant's  name  to 

prove, 
To  hide  in  exile  knominious  fears ; 
Say,  e'en  if  Airtbiooked,  the  public  love 
Thy  father's  bowm  to  his  home  endears : 
And  how  could  I  his  few  remaining  years. 
My  Gertrude,  sever  from  so  dear  a  child  f" 
So,  day  by  day,  her  boding  heart  he  cheers ; 
At  last  that  heart  to  hope  is  half  beguiled, 
And,  pale  through  tears  suppressed,  the  monnifal 

beauty  smiled. 

X. 

Night  came, — and  in  their  lighted  bow'r,  full  late, 
The  joy  of  converse  had  endured — when,  hark ! 
Abrupt  and  loud  a  summons  shook  their  gate ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  dog's  obstrep'rous  bark, 
A  form  has  rushed  amidst  them  from  the  dark. 
And  spread  his  arms, — and  fell  upon  the  floor : 
Of  aged  strength  his  limbs  retain  the  mark ; 
But  desolate  he  looked,  and  famished,  poor, 
As  ever  shipwrecked  wretch  lone  left  on  desert 
shore. 

XI. 

Upris'n,  each  wond'rinf;  brow  is  knit  and  arched: 

A  spirit  from  the  dead  they  deem  him  first : 

To  speak  he  tries;  but  quivering,  pale,  and  perch'd, 

From  lips,  as  by  some  pow'rless  dream  accursed, 

Emotions  unintelligible  burst ; 

And  long  his  filmed  eye  is  red  and  dim  ; 

At  length  the  pity-proffered  cup  his  thirst 

Had  half  assuaged,  and  nerved  his  shuddering 

limb. 
When  Albert's  hand  he  grasped; — but  Albert 

knew  not  him — 


•  Allading  to  the  miseries  tbat  atteaded  the  Amsri- 
can  clvU  war. 
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XII. 
"And  hast  thou  then  forgot/'  (he  cried  forlorn, 
Afid  eyed  the  group  with  half  iudignant  air,) 
"  Oh  !  hast  thou,  Christian  chief,  forgot  the  mora 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share  ? 
Then  stately  was  this  head,  and  dark  this  hair, 
That  now  is  white  as  Appalachia*8  snow ; 
But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years'  despair, 
And  age,  hath  bowed  me,  and  the  torturing  foe. 
Bring  me  my  boy — and  he  will  his  deliverer 
know  I" 

XIIL 
It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame. 
Ere  Heqry  to  his  lov'd  Oneyda  flew : 
**  Bless  thee,  my  guide !" — but,  backward,  as  he 

came, 
The  chief  his  old  bewildered  head  withdrew. 
And  grasped  his  arm,  and  looked  and  looked  him 

through. 
*Twas  strange — nor  could  the  group  a  smile  con- 

trol— 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  to  view  :— 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole, 
"It  is — my  own,"  he  cried,  and  clasped  him  to 

his  soul. 

XIV. 

"  Yes !  thou  recall'st  my  pride  of  years,  for  then 
The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack. 
When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambush'd 

men, 
I  bore  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  back, 
Fleet  as  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack ; 
Nor  foeman  then,  nor  cougar's  (^och  I  feared,* 
For  I  was  strong  as  mountain  cataract : 
And  dost  thou  not  remember  how  we  cheered. 
Upon  the  last  hill-top,  when  white  men's  huts 

appeared  7  ^ 

XV. 

"Then  welcome  be  my  death-song,  and  my 

death ! 
Since  I  have  seen  thee,  and  again  embraced.*' 
And  longer  had  he  spent  his  toil  worn  breath ; 
But,  with  aflectionate  and  eager  haste, 
Was  every  arm  outetretched  around  their  guest, 
To  welcome,  and  to  bless  his  aged  head. 
Soon  was  the  hospitable  banquet  placed ; 
And  Gertrude's  lovely  hands  a  balsam  shed 
On  wounds  with  fever' d  joy  that  more  profusely 

bled. 

XVL 

"  But  this  is  not  a  time," — he  started  up, 

And  smote  hw  breast  with  woe-denouncing  hand — 

"  This  is  no  time  to  fill  the  joyous  cup, 

The  Mammoth  Qomes, — the  foe,   the  Monster 

Brandt,  t 
With  all  his  howling  desolating  band ; — 
These  eyes  have  seen  their  blade,  and  burning 

pine 
Awake  at  once,  and  silence  half  your  land. 
Red  is  the  cup  they  drink,  but  not  with  wine : 
Awake,  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  morning 

shine! 


*  Coagar,  the  American  tiger. 

f  Brandt  was  the  leader  of  those  Mohawks,  and 
other  savages,  who  laid  waste  this  part  of  Penasylva- 
mja. 


XVII. 
"  Scorning  to  wield  the  hatchet  for  his  bribe, 
'Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth: 
Accursed  Brandt !  he  left  of  all  my  tribe 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth: 
No!  not  the  dog,  that  watched  my  household 

hearth. 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 
All  peiifhed ! — I  alone  am  kft  on  earth ! 
To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No! — not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  htunan 

veins! 

XVIII. 
"  But  go ! — and  rouse  your  warriors ;— for,  if  right 
These  old  bewildered  eyes  could  guess,  by  signs 
Of  striped  and  starred  banners,  on  yon  height 
Of  eastern  cedars,  o'er  the  creek  of  pines — 
Some  fort  embattled  by  your  country  shines : 
Deep  roars  th'  innavigable  gulf  below 
Its  squared  rock,  and  palisaded  lines. 
Go !  seek  the  light  its  warUke  beacons  show ; 
While  I  in  ambush  wait,  for  Vengeance,  and  the 
foe !" 

XIX. 

Scarce  had   he  uttered— ^hen  heav'n'a  vergt 

extreme 
Reverberates  the  bomb's  descending  star,^ 
And  sounds  that  mingled  laugh, — and  shout,— 

and  scream, — 
To  freeze  the  blood,  in  one  discordant  jar. 
Rung  to  the  pealing  thunderbolts  of  war. 
Whoop  after  whoop  with  rack  the  ear  assailed ! 
As  if  unearthly  fiends  had  burst  their  bar ; 
While  rapidly  the  marksman's  shot  prevailed : — 
And  aye,  as  if  for  death,  some  lonely  trumpet 

wailed. 

XX. 

Then  looked  they  to  the  hills,  where  fire  o'erhnng 

The  bandit  groups,  in  one  Vcsuvian  glare ; 

Or  swept,  far  seen,  the  tow'r,  whose  clock  nn* 

rung. 
Told  legible  that  midnight  of  despair. 
She  faints, — she  falters  not, — th'  heroic  fair,— 
As  he  the  sword  and  plume  in  haste  arrayed. 
One  short  embrace — lie  clasped  his  dearest  care- 
But  hark!  what  nearer  war-drum   shakes  the 

glade? 
Joy,    joy !    Columbia's    fiiends   are   trampling 

through  the  shade ! 

XXI. 
Then  came  of  every  race  the  mingled  swarm, 
Far  rung  the  groves,  and  gleamed  the  nudnigbt 

grass. 
With  flambeau,  javelin,  and  naked  arm ; 
As  warriors  wheeled  their  culverins  of  brass. 
Sprung  from  the  woods,  a  bold  athletic  mass, 
Whom  virtue  fires,  and  liberty  combines : 
And  first  the  wild  Moravian  yagers  pass. 
His  plumed  host  the  dark  Iberian  joins— 
And  Scotia's  sword  beneath  the  Highland  thiftle 

shines. 

XXII. 
And  in,  the  buskined  hunters  of  the  deer, 
To  Albert's  home,  with  shout  and  cjrmbai 
throng:— 
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RooMd  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and 

cheer. 
Old  Oatahad  woke  his  battle-aong, 
Ami,  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong, 
TeUa  how  hk  deep-stung  indignation  smarts. 
Of  them  that  wnpt  his  house  in  flames,  ere  long 
To  whet  a  dagger  on  their  stony  hearts. 
And  ■mile   areiiged  ere   yet   his  eagle   spirit 

parts. 

XXIII. 
Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  father  rose. 
Pile  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr  light  the  conflagration  throws ; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  be  lays, 
And  one  th*  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,  though  the  battle  flash  b  faster  driv'n,-* 
raawed,  with  eye  unstartled  by  the  blaze, 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heav'n, — 
Piiys  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be 
forgiv'n. 

XXIV. 

&ort  time  is  now  for  gratuladng  speech : 

And  yet,  beloved  Gertrude,  ere  began 

Tky  country's  flight,  yon  distant  tow'rs  to  reach, 

Looked  not  on  thee  the  rudest  partisan 

WiUi  brow  relaxed  to  love  f    And  murmurs  ran, 

Ai  round  and  round  their  willing  ranks  they 

drew, 
Frtm  beanty'a  sight  to  shield  the  hostile  van. 
Gnsefol,  oo  them  a  placid  look  she  threw, 
Nor  wept,  but  as  she  bade  her  mother^s  grave 


pm 


XXV. 

the  flight,  and  welcome  seemed  the 
tow'r. 
That  like  a  giant  standard-bearer,  frowned 
Defiance  on  the  roving  Indian  pow*r. 
Bcaeath,  each  bold  and  promontory  mound 
With  embrasure  emlKWsedf  and  armour  crowned , 
Aad  arrowy  frieze,  and  wedged  ravelin, 
Wofe  Gke  a  diademits  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green : 
Here  stood  secure  the  group,  and  eyed  a  distant 


XXVL 

A  scene  of  death !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun, 
Aad  Uended  enns,  and  white  pavilions  glow ; 
Aad  for  the  bumness  of  destruction  done, ' 
hi leitaiem  the  war-bom  seemed  to  blow: 
There  sad  spectatress  of  ber  country's  woe  ! 
The  lofely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm, 
Bad  laid  ber  cheek  and  clasped  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Caekaed,  that  felt  ber  heart,  and  hushed  its  wild 
alttrm! 

XXVH. 
hoL  short  that  contemplation-— sad  and  short 
The  panae  to  bid  each  much-loved  scene  adieu ! 
SeoMth  the  very  abadow  of  the  fort, 
Where  friendly  awords  were  drawn,  and  banners 

flew; 
Ah!  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 
W«  Bear? — yet  there,  with  lust  of  murderous 

deeds. 


Sleaaed,  like  a 


The  ambushed  foeman's  eye — his  volley  speeds. 
And  Albert — Albert— falls !  the  dear  old  father 
bleeds .' 

XXVIII. 
And  tranced  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swooned ; 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,   burst  they,   borrowed  from   her  fiBithcfr's 

wounds, 
These  drops?— Ob,  God!  the  life-blood  is  her 

own! 
And    faltering,    on   her    Waldegrave*s    bosom 

thrown — 
"  Weep  not,  O  love  !'*— she  cries,  "to  see  me 

bleed — 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate ;  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds ; — yet  thee  to  leave  is  'death,  is 

death  indeed ! 

XXIX. 

"  Clasp  me  a  little  longer  on  the  brink 
Of  fate !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 
And  when  this  heart  hath  ceased  to  beat— ^h ! 

think, 
And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess, 
That  thou  hast  been  to  mo  all  tenderness. 
And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 
Oh !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 
And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust, 
God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am  laid  in 

dust! 

XXX. 

**  Go^  Henry,  go  not  back  when  I  depart. 
The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move. 
Where  my  dear  father  took  thee  to  his  heart, 
And  Gertrude  thought  it  ecstacy  to  rove 
With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 
Of  peace,  imagining  her  lot  was  cast 
In  heaven ;  for  ours  was  not  like  earthly  love. 
And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  7 
No !  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is 
past. 

XXXI. 

"Half  could  I  bear,   methinks,  to  leave  this 

earth, — 
And  thee,  more  loved  than  aught  beneath  the 

sun, 
If  I  had  lived  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge; — but  shall  there  then  be 

none, 
In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one, 
To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me  T 
Yet  seems  it.  ev'n  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 
A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be. 
Lord  of   my  bosom's  love!    to  die  beholding 

thee !" 

XXXII. 

Hushed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips !  but  still  their 

bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die !  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah,  heart !  where  once  each  fond  affection  dweh. 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  80u\  mote  Wa. 


,  from  wocdam  view,     jMute,  gazing,  agonizing  as  he  kne\l, 
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Of  them  that  stood  encircling  hb  despair, 
He  heard  some  friendly  words ; — but  knew  not 
what  they  were. 

XXXIII. 
For  now,  to  mourn  their  judge  and  child,  arrives 
A  faithfid  band.    With  solemn  rites  between, 
*Twaa  sung,  how  they  were  lovely  in  their  lives. 
And  in  their  deaths  had  not  divided  been. 
Touched  by  the  music,  and  the  melting  scene. 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd : — 
Stem  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were 

seen 
To  veil  their  eyes,  as  passed  each  much-loved 

shroud — 
While  wommn*s  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolved  aloud. 

XXXIV. 

Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 
Its  farewell  o*er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth ; 
Prone  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Waldegrave  hid 
His  fiice  on  earth ;  him  watched,  in  gloomy  ruth. 
His  woodland  guide:   but  words  had  none  to 

soothe 
The  grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name : 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o*er  the  youth, 
He  watched,  beneath  its  folds,  each  bura(  that 

came 
Convulsive,   ague-like,  acrose  his  ahttddering 

frame! 


XXXV. 

"  And  I  could  weep !"  th*  Oneyda  chief 

His  descant  wildly  thus  begun  :— 

"  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

The  death-song  of  my  father's  son, 

Or  bow  this  head  in  woe ! 

For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath ! 

To-morrow  Areouski's  breath 

(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death) 

Shall  light  us  to  the  foe : 

And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  bdy ! 

The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy ! 

XXXVI. 

But  thee,  my  flower,  whose  breath  was  given 

By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep, 

The  spirits  of  the  white  man's  heaven 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep : — 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host, 

Nor  will  thy  fi&ther's  spirit  grieve. 

To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve, 

Lamenting,  take  a  mournful  leave 

Of  her  who  loved  thee  most: 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  eight ! 

Thy  sun— thy  heaven— of  lost  deUght ! 

XXXVII. 
To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  ! 
But  when  the  bolt  of  death  is  hurled. 
Ah  !  whither  then  with  thee  to  fly. 
Shall  Outalissi  roam  the  world  f 
Seek  we  .thy  once-loved  home  f 
The  hand  is  gone  that  cropt  its  flowers : 
Unheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours ! 
Cold  is  the  hearth  within  their  bow'rs ! 
And  should  we  thither  roam. 
Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread. 
Would  sound  Eke  voices  from  the  dead ! 


XXXVIII. 

"  Or  shall  we  cross  yon  mountains  blue. 

Whose  streams  my  kindred  nation  quaffed  f 

And  by  my  side,  in  battle  true,   ■ 

A  thousand  warriors  drew  the  shaft? 

Ah !  there  in  desolation  cold. 

The  desert  serpent  dwells  alone. 

Where  grasao'ergrows  each  mouid'ring  boot 

And  stones  themselves  to  ruin  grown 

Like  me,  are  death-like  old. 

Then  seek  we  not  their  camp, — for  there— 

The  silence  dwells  of  my  despahr ! 

XXXIX. 

**  But  hark,  the  trump ! — to-morrow  thoD 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears: 
Ev'n  firom  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  Other's  awful  ghost  appears. 
Amidst  the  clouds  that  round  us  roll ; 
He  bids  my  soul  for  battle  thirst — 
He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first— 
The  only  tears  that  ever  burst 
From  Outalissi's  soul ; 
Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!" 


THEODRIC : 
A  DOMESTIC   TALE 


'TwAS  sunset,  and  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  wi 

sung. 
And  lights  were  o'er  th'  Helvetian  mountaio 

flung. 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest  glow, 
And  tinged  the  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Warmth   flush'd   the   wonted  regions   of  tb 

storm. 
Where,  phcBuix-like,  you  saw  the  eagle's  form. 
That  high  in  heaven's  vermilion  wheel'd  an 

soar'd. 
Woods  nearer  frown'd,  and  cataracts  dash'd  an 

roar'd. 
From  heights  browsed  by  the  bounding  boa 

quetin; 
Herds  tinkling  roam'd   the   long-drawn  vale 

between, 
And  hamlets  glitter'd  white,  and  gardens  floa 

rish'd  green. 
'Twas  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  air ! 
The  mountain-bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare. 
And  roving  with  its  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  enamell'd  moaa. 
Earth's  features  so  harmoniously  were  link'd. 
She   seem'd   one    great   glad   form,   with    lif 

instinct. 
That  felt  Heaven's  ardent  breath,  and  smile 

below 
Its  flush  of  love,  with  consentaneous  glow. 

A  Gothic  church  was  near ;  the  spot  around 
Was  beautiful ;  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground ; 
For  there  no  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their  gloom 
But  roses  blossom'd  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
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them  one  ofwpoOitm  marble  ihone — 
3n's  grvn  -111111  'twas  inacribed  thereon, 
img  and  loved  ahe  died  whoae  duat  waa 


t,*'  aaid  my  comrade,  *'  yomig  ahe  died, 
idfiur! 

nn'd  her,  and  the  aool  of  gladneaaplay'd 
the  blue  eyea  of  that  moontain-maid : 
en  wiieh*d  the  chorda  they  paaa'd  along, 
lipa  aeem*d  to  kiaa  the  aool  in  aong : 
>M  and  wotahipp'd  aa  ahe  waa,  till  few 
to  hope,  *twaa  sadly,  strangely  true, 
lit,  the  martjrr  of  ica  fondness,  bnm'd 
i  of  lore  that  could  not  be  retum'd. 

ther  dwelt  where  yonder  castle  shines 
iteiing  trees  and  terrace-mantling  vines. 
IS  ever,  the  labomom^s  ptide 
>*er  each  walk  where  ahe  waa  wont  to 
kle,— 

the  garden  whence  ahe  graced  her  brow, 
f  bkwma,  though  trode  by  atrangera  now. 
from  yonder  window  o'er  the  lake, 
l  of  wild  Helvetian  awell  and  shake 
e  the  mdest  fisher  bend  his  ear, 
enchanted  on  hie  oar  to  hear ! 
ght,  accompliah'd,  apirited  and  bland, 
n,  and  wealthy  for  diat  simple  land, 
1  no  gallant  native  youth  the  art 

0  warm— 80  exquisite  a  heart  f 

dat  these  rocks  inspired  with  feelings 

xmg 

itain-freedom— music— tancy^— song, 

;eaoended  from  the  brave  in  anna, 

Kioas  of  romance-inspiring  charms, 

if  heroic  beings ;  hoped  to  find 

int  spirit  of  chivalric  kind ; 

iming  wealth,  look*d  cold  ev*n  on  the 

im 

r  wonh,  that  lacked  the  wreath  of  feme. 

■nger  brother,  slzteen  summers  old, 
h  her  hfceness  both  in  mind  and  mould, 
i,  poor  boy !  in  soldiership  to  shine, 
an  Austrian  banner  on  the  Rhine, 
len,  alaa !  odr  Empire's  evil  star 
he  plagnea,  without  the  pride,  of  war ; 
triota  bled,  and  bitter  anguish  eross'd 
e,  to  die  in  battles  foully  lost. 
b  wrote  home  the  rout  of  many  a  day ; 
le  aaid,  and  still  with  truth  could  say, 
t  had  ever  made  a  valiant  stand, 
lin  vrfaich  he  aerved, — Tbeodric*8  band. 
,  forgotten  chief,  is  now  gone  by, 
ly  brighter  orbs  in  glory's  sky ; 
it  shane,  and  veterans,  when  they  show 

1  of  battle  twenty  years  ago, 
froii  feata  Ms  small  brigade  porform'd, 
a  nobly  faced  and  frenchea  storm'd. 
I,  when  songs  were  chanted  to  his  fiime, 
iers  loved  the   march  that  bore   his 


of  mardal  hearts  was  at  hia  call, 
Helvetian,  Udolph's,  most  of  all. 
odiing,  when  the  storm  of  war  blew 

Uoonung  boy,— almost  a  child,— 


Spur  fearlesB  at  his  leader's  words  and  signs, 
Brave  death  in  reconnoitring  hostile  linea. 
And  speed  each  task,  and  tell  each  mea^age  clear, 
In  acenea  where  war-train' d  men  were  atunn'd 
with  fear. 

Theodric  praised  him,  and  they  wept  for  joy 
In  yonder  house,-^when  letters  from  the  boy 
Thank'd  Heav'n  for  Ufe,  and  more,  to  use  hia 

phiase, 
Than  twenty  Uvea— his  own  commander's  praise. 
Then  foUow'd  glowing  pagea,  blazoning  forth 
The  fended  image  of  hia  leader's  worth. 
With  such  hjrperboi^  of  youthful  style 
As  made  his  parenta  dry  their  tears  and  amile. 
But  dififerently  far  his  words  impresa'd 
A  wond'nng  sister's  well-believing  breaat ; — 
She  caught  th'  illusion,  blest  Theodcic's  name. 
And  wildly  magnified  his  worth  and  feme ; 
Rejoicing  life's  reality  contain' d 
One,  heretofore,  her  fency  had  but  faign'd, 
Whoae  love  oouJd  make  her  proud ;  and  time  and 

chance 
To  pasaion  raised  that  day-dream  of  romance. 

Once,  when  with  hasty  charge  of  horae  and 
^man 
Our  vriere-guard  had  check'd  the  Gallic  van, 
Theodric,  viaiting  the  outposts  found* 
His  Udolph  wounded,  weltering  on  the  ground  :— 
Sore  cn]sh'd,-^ialf-8Wooning,  half-upraiaed,  he 

And  bent  hia  brow,  fair  boy !  and  grasp'd  the 

day. 
His  fete  moved  ev'n  the  common  soldier's 

ruth— 
Theodric  suocor'd  him ;  nor  left  the  youth 
To  vulgar  handa,  but  brought  him  to  hia  tent 
And  lent  what  aid  a  brother  would  have  lent. 

Meanwhile,  to  save  his  kindred  half  the  smart 
Tbe  war-gaaette'a  dread  blood-roll  might  impart. 
He  wrote  th'  event  to  them ;  and  soon  could  tell 
Of  pains  aasuaged  and  symptoms  auguring  wail; 
And  laat  of  all,  prognosticating  cure, 
Enclosed  the  leech's  vouching  signature. 


Their  answers,  on  whose  pages  you  might  note 
That  tears  had  fall'n,  whilst  trembling  fingers 

wrote. 
Gave  boundless  thanks  for  benefits  conferr'd. 
Of  which  the  boy,  in  secret,  sent  them  word. 
Whose  memory  Time,  they  said,  would  never 

blot, 
But  which  the  giver  had  himself  forgot. 

In  time,  the  stripling,  vigorous  and  heal'd. 
Resumed  his  barb  and  banner  in  the  field. 
And  bore  himself  right  soldier-like,  till  now 
The  third  campaign  had  manlier  bronzed  his 

brow; 
When  peace,  though  but  a  scanty  pause  for 

breath,— 

A  curtain-drop  between  the  acts  of  death,— 
A  check  in  frantic  war's  unfinish'd  game, 
Yet  dearly  bought,  and  direly  welcome,  came. 
The  camp  broke  up,  and  Udolph  left  his  chief 
As  with  a  aon'a  or  younger  brother's  grief: 
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But  journeying  home,  how  rapt  his  spirit  rose ! 
How  light  his  footateps  crush'd  St.  Gothard's 

snows. 
How  dear   seem'd   ev'n   the  waste    and  wild 

Schreckhorn, 
Though  rapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scorn 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  cbarma ; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  dairy-farms, 
And  fragrance  firom  the  mountain-herbage  blown. 
Blindfold  his  native  hills  he  could  have  known ! 

His  coming  down  yon  lake, — his  boat  in  view 
Of  windows  where   love*s  fluttering   kerchief 

flew,— 
The  arms  spread  out  for  him, — the  tears  that 

burst,— 
('Twas  Julia's,  *twas  his  sister^s,  met  him  first;) 
Their  pride  to  see  war's  medal  at  his  breast. 
And  all  their  rapture's  greeting,  may  be  gueas'd. 

Erelong,  hie  bosom  triumph' d  to  unfold 
A  gift  he  meant  their  gayest  room  to  hold,— 
The  picture  of  a  friend  in  warlike  dress ; 
And  who  it  was  he  first  bade  Julia  guesa. 
'Yes,'    she  replied,  * 'twas   he   methougbt   in 

sleep. 
When  you  were  wounded,  told  me  not  to  imp.' 
The  painting  long  in  that  sweet  mansion  drew 
Regards  its  liying  semblance  Iktle  knew. 

Meanwhile  Theodric,  who  bad  yesrs  before 
Learnt  England's  tongue,  and  loved  her  classic 

lore, 
A  glad  enthusiast  now  explored  the  land. 
Where  Nature,  Freedom,  Art,  smile  hand  in 

hand: 
Her  women  fair ;  her  men  robust  for  toil ; 
Her  vigorous  souls,  high-cultnred  as  her  soil ; 
Her  towns,  where  civic  independence  flings 
The  gauntlet  down  to  senates,  courts,  and  kings ; 
Her  works  of  art,  resembling  magic's  powers; 
Her  mighty   fleets,    and   learning's   beauteous 

bowers,— 
These  he  had  visited,  with  wonder's  smile. 
And  scarce  endured  to  quit  so  fair  an  isle. 
But  how  our  fates  from  unntomentous  things 
May  rise,  like  rivers  out  of  little  springs ! 
A  trivial  chance  postponed  his  parting  day. 
And  pubbc  tidings  caused,  in  that  delay. 
An  English  jubilee.    'Twas  a  glorious  sight ; 
At  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaze ; 
Youth,  age,  wealth,  penury,  smiling  in  the  bUze ; 
Th'  illumined  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland. 
And  Beauty's  groups,  the  fairest  of  the  land, 
Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  room. 
In  open  chariots  pess'd  with  pearl  and  plume. 
Amidst  them  he  remark'd  a  lovelier  mien 
Than  e'er  his  thoughts  had  8bi4)ed,  or  eyes  had 

seen; 
The  throng  detain'd  her  till  he  rein'd  his  steed. 
And,  ere  the  beauty  pass'd,  had  time  to  read 
The  motto  and  ^e  arms  her  carriage  bore. 
Led  by  that  clus,  he  left  not  England's  shore 
Till  he  had  known  her :  and  to  know  her  well 
Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound,  enchantment's  spell ; 
For,  with  affections  warm,  intense,  refined. 
She  miz'd  such  calm  and^holy  strength  of  mind, 


That,  like  Heaven's  image  in  the  smiling  hnxAy 
Celestial  peace  was  pictured  in  her  look. 
Hers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'd. 
That  cheer' d  the  sad  and  tranquillized  the  Tex*d; 
She  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse, 
And  yet  the  wisest  listen' d  to  her  lips; 
She  sang  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic  skill. 
But  yet  her  voice  had  tones  that  sway'd  the  wflL 
He  sought— he  won  her — and  resolved  to  mak* 
His  future  home  in  England  for  her  sake. 

Yet,  era  they  wedded,  matters  of  concern 
To  Cesar's  court  commanded  his  return, 
A  season's  space, — and  on  his  Alpine  way. 
He  reach*  d  those  bowers,  that  rang  with  joy  that 

day: 
The  boy  was  half  beside  himself, — the  sire 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire. 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  bim  speak ; 
And  tears  bedew'd  and  brighten'd  Julia's  chMk. 

Thus,  loth  to  wound  their  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promised  with  them  to  abide ; 
As  blithe  he  trode  the  mountain-award  as  tkey. 
And  felt  his  joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  g«y. 
How  jocund  was  their  breakfast-parlour  &nn'd 
By  yon  bhie  water's  breath— their  walks  hov 

bland! 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother's  soften'd  sprit#— 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light. 
And  with  ber  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldliness  of  thoueht. 
That  almost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew. 
And  twin  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his  thoughts  to  love  one  moment  range  1-^ 
No!   he  who  had  loved  Constance  could  not 

change ! 
Besides,  till  grief  betray'd  her  undesign'd, 
Th'  unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his 

mind. 
That  eyes  so  young  on  years  like  his  shouU 

beam 
Unwoo'd  devotion  back  for  pure  esteem. 

True,  fthe  sang  to  his  very  soul,  and  brought 
Those  trains  before  him  of  luxuriant  thought 
Which  only  Music's  heav'n-born  art  can  bring. 
To  sweep  across  the  mind  with  angel  wing. 
Once,  as  he  smiled  amidst  that  waking  trance. 
She  paused  o'ercome:  he  thought  it  might  be 

chance. 
And,  when  his  flrst  suspicions  dimly  stole. 
Rebuked  them  back  like  phantoms  firom  his  sooL 
But  when  he  saw  his  caution  gave  her  pain. 
And  kindness  brought  suspense's  rack  again. 
Faith,  honour,  friendship  bound  him  to  immask 
Truths  which  ber  timid  fondness  fcar'd  to  ask. 

And  yet  with  gracefully  ingenuous  power 
Her  spirit  met  th'  explanatory  hour ; 
Ev'n  conscious  beauty  brighten'd  in  her  eyes. 
That  told  she  knew  their  love  no  vulgar  prize  ; 
And  pride,  like  t^  it  of  one  more  woman-grown. 
Enlarged  her  mien,  enrich'd  her  voice's  tone. 
'Twas  then  she  struck  the  keys,  and  music  made 
That  mock'd  all  skill  her  hand  had  e'er  display*d : 
Inspired  and  warbling,  rapt  from  things  around. 
She  look'd  the  very  Muse  of  magic  sound* 
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PsDting  in  wrand  the  ibrms  of  joy  and  woe, 
I'atil  the  mmd*8  eft  nw  them  melt  and  glow. 
Her  ckieing  strain  compoeed  and  calm  riie  play'd, 
And  lang  no  words  to  giro  its  pathos  aid ; 
Bit  jorrief  seem'd  lingering  in  its  lengthen'd  swell, 
.Vnd  like  so  many  tears  the  trickling  touches  fell. 
Of  Constance  then  she  heard  Theodric  apeak, 
Asd  stedfiut  smoothness  still  possessed  her  cheek; 
Bat  when  he  told  her  how  he  oft  had  plaim'd 
Of  old  a  journey  to  their  mountain-land, 
r&at  might  ha^  brought  him  hither  years  before, 
'Ah!   then/  she  cried,  'you  knew  not  Eng- 
land's shore — 
Aid  hsd  you  come    end  wherefore  did  yon  not  T* 
'  Yes/  he  replied,  *  it  would  have  changed  our 

k«/ 
Then  bnrat  ber  tears  through  pride's  restraininn: 

bands. 
Aid  with  her  handkerchief,  and  both  her  hands, 
She  hid  her  fi^e  and  wepL — Contrition  stung 
TiModrie  for  the  tears  his  words  had  wrung. 
'Bit  DO,*  ahe  cried,  'unsay  not  what  you've 

wid, 
Xcr  gradge  one  prop  on  which  my  pride  is  stay*d ; 
To  think  I  could  have  merited  your  faith, 
SUl  be  my  solace  even  unto  death !' 
'liha,'  Theodric  said,  with  purposed  look 
Of  firmness.  *  my  reply  deserved  rebuke ; 
B«  by  your  pore  and  sacred  peace  of  mind, 
Aid  by  the  dignity  of  womankind, 
Sweu  that  when  I  am  gone  you'll  do  your  best 
To  dMse  this  dream  of  fondness  from  your 
breast.' 

Th*  abrupt  appeal  electrified  her  thought  ;— 
^kwk'd  to  hear'n,  as  if  its  aid  she  sought, 
IMed  hastily  the  tear-drops  from  her  cheek. 
And  agmfied  the  vow  she  could  not  speak. 

Erelong  he  communed  with  her  mother  mild : 
'Ahs !'  she  said,  *  I  wam'd — conjured  my  child, 
Aid  grieved  for  this  affection  from  the  first, 
Ui  like  fatality  it  has  been  nursed ; 
fcrwhen  ber  fiU'd  eyes  on  your  picture  fiz'd, 
Aad  when  your  name  in  all  she  spoke  was  mix'd, 
Tw  hard  to  chide  an  over-grateful  mind ! 
Tkii  each  attempt  a  likelier  choice  to  find 
Xide  only  frAh-rejected  suitors  grieve. 
Aid  Udi^h's  pride — perhaps  her  0¥m— believe 
Tku,  eookl  who  meet,  she  might  enchant  even 
you. 


ToB  euae.— I  angur'dthe  event,  'tis  true ; 
B«  how  was  Udolph's  mother  to  exclude 
TW  guest  that  claim'd  our  boundless  gratitude  f 
Aid  that  unconscious  you  had  cast  a  spell 
Oi  JoGa's  peace,  my  pride  refused  to  tell ; 
Tet  ia  my  child's  illusion  I  have  seen, 
tifievc  me  well,  how  blameless  you  have  been : 
ht  can  it  cancel,  howsoe'er  it  end, 
^  debt  of  friendship  to  our  boy's  best  lriend«' 
Atfligfat  he  parted  with  the  aged  pair; 
Atcsly  mom  rose  Julia  to  prepare 
Tbc  kst  repast  her  hands  for  him  should  make ; 
^  Aid  Udolph  to  convey  him  o'er  the  lake. 
1^  psning  was  to  her  such  bitter  grief, 
TW  of  her  own  accord  she  made  it  brief; 
But,  ling*ring  at  her  vrindow,  long  rarvey'd 
Hisbott*!  last  glimpses  melting  into  shade. 
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Theodric  sped  to  Austria,  and  achieved 
His  journey's  object.    Much  was  he  relieved 
When  Udolph's  letters  told  that  Julia's  mind 
Had  borne  his  loss  firm,  tranquil,  and  resign'd. 
He  took  the  Rhenish  route  to  England,  high 
Elate  with  hopes,  fulfiird  their  ecstacy, 
And  interchanged  wiih  Constance's  own  breath 
The  sweet  eternal  vows  that  bound  their  faith. 

To  paint  that  being  to  a  grovelling  mind 
Were  like- port  raying  pictures  to  the  blind. 
'Twas  needful  ev'n  infectiously  to  feel 
Her  temper's  fond  and  firm  and  gladsome  xeal. 
To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparks  from  her  love's  electrifying  chain, 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which,  Icss'iiing  to  her  breast 
Life's  ills,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  zest. 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth — how  happy  are  the  good ! 

Ev'n  when  her  light  forsook  him,  itbequeath'd 
Ennobling  sorrow ;  and  her  memory  breathed 
A  sweetness  that  survived  her  living  days 
As  od'rous  scents  outlast  the  censer's  blaze. 

Or  if  a  trouble  dimm'd  their  golden  joy, 
'Twas  outward  dross,  and  not  infused  alloy : 
Their  home  knew  but  affection's  looks  and  speech ; 
A  little  Heav'n,  above  dissension's  reach. 
But  'midst  her  kindred  there  was  strife  and  gall ; 
Save  one  congenial  sister,  they  were  all 
Such  foils  to  her  bright  intellect  and  grace. 
As  if  she  had  engross'd  the  virtue  of  her  race. 
Her  nature  strove  th'  unnatural  feuds  to  heal. 
Her  wisdom  made  the  weak  to  her  appeal ; 
And  though  the  wounds  she  cured  were  soon 

unclosed. 
Unwearied  still  her  kuidness  interposed. 

Oft  on  those  errands  though  she  went  in  vain, 
And  home,  a  blank  without  her,  gave  him  pain. 
He  bore  her  absence  for  its  pious  end.— 
But  public  grief  his  spirit  came  to  bend  ; 
For  war  laid  waste  his  native  land  once  more. 
And  German  honour  bled  at  every  pore. 
Oh !  were  he  there,  he  thought,  to  rally  back 
One  broken  band,  or  perish  in  the  wrack ! 
Nor  think  that  Constance  sought  to  move  or  melt 
His  purpose  :  like  herself  she  spoke  and  felt : — 
*  Your  fame  is  mine,  and  I  will  bear  all  woe 
Ebtcept  its  loss  !— but  with  you  let  me  gOt 
To  arm  you  for,  to  embrace  you  from  the  fight ; 
Harm  will  not  reach  me — ^hnzurds  will  delight !' 
He  knew  those  hazards  better ;  one  campaign 
In  England  he  conjured  her  to  remain. 
And  she  express'd  assent,  although  her  heart 
In  secret  had  resolved  they  should  not  part. 

How  oft  the  wisest  on  misfortune's  shelves 
Are  wreck'd  by  errors  most  unlike  themselves ! 
That  little  fault,  that  fraud  of  love's  romance. 
That  plan's  concealment,  wrought  their  whole 

mischance. 
He  knew  it  not,  preparing  to  embark, 
But  felt  extinct  his  comfort's  latest  spark, 
When,  'midst  those  number'd  days,  she  made 

repair 
Again  to  kindred  worthless  of  her  care. 
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'Tis  true,  she  said  the  tidings  she  should  write 
Would  make  her  absence  on  bis  heart  sit  light ; 
But,  haplessly,  reveal'd  not  yet  her  plan, 
And  left  him  in  his  home  a  lonely  man. 

Thus  damp*d  in  thoughts,  he  mused  upon  the 
past: 
'Twas  long  since  he  had  heard  from  Udolph  last. 
And  deep  misgivings  on  his  spirit  fell, 
That  all  with  Udolph's  household  was  not  well. 
'Twas  that  too  true  prophetic  mood  of  fear 
That  augurs  griefs  inevitably  near. 
Yet  makes  them  not  less  startling  to  the  mind, 
When  come.     Least  look'd-for  then  of  human 

kind. 
His  Udolph  (*twas,  he  thought  at  first,  his  sprite) 
With  mournful  joy  that  morn  surprised  his  sight. 
How  changed  was  Udolph !  Scarce  Theodric  durst 
Inquire  his  tidings, — he  revealM  the  worsL 
'  At  first,*  he  said,  '  as  Julia  bade  me  tell. 
She  bore  her  fate  high-mindedly  and  well. 
Resolved  from  common  eyes  her  grief  to  hide. 
And  from  the  world's  compassion  save  our  priide ; 
But  still  her  health  gave  way  to  secret  woe. 
And  long  she  pined — for  broken  hearts  die  slow ! 
Her  reason  went,  but  came  returning,  Uke 
The  warning  of  her  death-hour — soon  to  strike : 
And  all  for  which  she  now,  poor  sufierer !  sighs. 
Is  once  to  see  Theodric  ere  she  dies. 
Why  should  I  come  to  tell  you  this  caprice  ! 
Forgive  me !  for  my  mind  has  lost  its  peace. 
I  blame  myself,  and  ne'er  shall  cease  to  blame. 
That  my  insane  ambition  for  the  name 
Of  brother  to  Theodric,  founded  all 
Those  high-built  hopes  that  crush'd  her  by  their 

I  made  her  slight  a  mother's  counsel  sage. 
But  now  my  parents  droop  vrith  grief  and  age ; 
And  though  my  sister's  eyes  mean  no  rebuke, 
They  overwhelm  me  with  their  d3nng  look. 
The  journey's  long,  but  you  are  full  of  ruth ; 
And  she  who  shares  your  heart  and  knows  its 

truth 
Has  fidth  in  your  affection,  fax  above 
The  fear  of  a  poor  dying  object's  love.* — 
•  She  has,  my  Udolph,'  he  replied,  *  'tis  true ; 
And  oft  we  talk  of  Julia-^ft  of  you.* 
Their  converse  came  abruptly  to  a  close ; 
For  scarce  could  each  his  troubled  looks  compose, 
When  visitants,  to  Constance  near  akin, 
(In  all  but  traits  of  soul,)  were  usher'd  in. 
They  brought  not  her,  nor  midst  their  kindred 

band 
The  sister  who  alone,  like  her,  was  bland ; 
But  said — and  smiled  to  see  it  give  him  pain — 
That  Constance  would  a  fortnight  yet  remain. 
Vex'd  by  their  tidings,  and  the  haughty  view 
They  cast  on  Udolph  as  the  youth  withdrew, 
Theodric  blamed  Us  Constance's  intent.-— 
The  demons  went,  and  left  him  as  they  wem. 
To  read,  when  they  were  gone  beyond  recall, 
A  note  fix>m  her  loved  hand,  explaining  all. 
She  said,  that  with  their  house  she  only  staid 
That  parting  peace  might  with  them  all  be  made ; 
But  pray'd  for  love  to  share  his  foreign  life. 
And  shun  all  future  chance  of  kiiidred  strife. 
He  wrote  with  speed,  his  soul's  consent  to  say : 
The  letter  miat'd  her  on  her  homeward  way. 


In  six  hours  Constance  was  within  his  arms : 
Moved,  flush'd,  unlike  her  wonted  calm  of  charm* 
And  breathless — with  uplifted  hands  outspread— 
Burst  into  tears  upon  his  neck,  and  said, — 
'  I  knew  that  those  who  brought  your 

laugh'd. 

With  poison  of  their  own  to  point  the  shaft ; 
And  this  my  own  kind  sister  thought,  yet  loth 
Confess'd  she  fear'd  'twas  true  you  had  beet 

wroth. 
But  here  you  are,  and  smile  on  me :  my  pain 
Is  gone,  and  Constance  is  herself  again.' 
His  ecstacy,  it  may  be  guess'd,  was  much : 
Yet  pain's  extreme  and  pleasure's  seem'd  to 

touch. 
What  pride  !  embracing  beauty's  perfect  mould 
What  terror !  lest  his  few  rash  words,  mistoldt 
Had  agonized  her  pulse  to  fever's  heat : 
But  cahn'd  again  so  soon  its  healthful  beat. 
And  such  sweet  tones  were  in  her  voice's  somidi 
Composed  herself,  she  breathed  composure  romifL 

Fair  being !  with  what  sympathetic  grace 
She  heard,  bewail'd,  and  pleaded  Julia's  case ; 
Implored  he  would  her  dying  wish  attend, 
'And go,'  she  said, '  to-morrow  with  yourfirieod; 
I'll  wait  for  your  return  on  England*s  shore. 
And  then  we' 11  cross  the  deep,  and  part  no  man,* 

To-morrow  both  his  soul's  compassion  dreW 
To  Juha's  call,  and  Constance  urged  anew 
That  not  to  heed  her  now  would  be  to  bind 
A  load  of  pain  for  life  upon  his  mind. 
He    went   with  Udolph— from   his  Constanet 

went— 
Stifling,  alas !  a  dark  presentiment 
Some  ailment  lurk'd,  ev'n  whilst  she  smiled,  to 

mock 
His  fears  of  harm  from  yester-moming's  shock. 
Meanwhile  a  faithful  i>age  he  singled  out. 
To  watch  at  home,  and  follow  straight  his  rtmta. 
If  aught  of  threaten' d  change  her  health  shodUl 

show : 
— With  Udolph  then  he  reach'd  the  house  of  woc 


That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's  brow  i 
Scowl' d  on  the  scenes  it  lights  so  lovely  now! 
The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice. 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  precipice ; 
And  whilst  their  falling  echoed  to  the  wind, 
The  wolfs  long  howl  in  dismal  discord  join*d ; 
While  white  yon  water's  foam  was  raised  in  clouds. 
That  whirl'd  like  spirits  wailing  in  their  ahzoudt  t 
Without  was  Nature's  elemental  din— 
And  beauty  died,  and  friendship  wept,  within ! 

Sweet  Julia,  though  her  fate  was  finish'd  \aS^ 
Still  knew  him — smiled  on  him  with  feeble  laagh; 
And  blest  him,  till  she  drew  her  latest  aigh ! 
But  lo !  while  Udolph's  bursts  of  agony, 
And  age's  tremulous  wailings,  round  him  rose. 
What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  yet  than  those ! 
'Twas  tidings,  by  his  English  messenger. 
Of  Constance— brief  and  terrible  they  were. 
She  still  was  living  when  the  page  set  oat 
From  home,  but  whether  now  was  left  in  doubt. 
Poor  Julia !  saw  he  then  thy  death's  relief— 
Stunn'd  into  stupor  more  than  wrong  witn  grief? 
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It  fltnng* ;  for  in  the  human  breast 
«er»pai«iii»  cannot  co-ezist, 
alann  which  now  usuipM  hia  brain 
not  odIj  peaee,  but  otber  pain. 
icyiDig  Cooatanoe  underneath  the  ahrouil 
ir*d  Jnfia  made  him  first  weep  loud, 
himaelf  away  from  them  that  wepL 
fing  homeward,  night  nor  day  he  slept, 
ch*d  at  sea,  he  dreamt  that  his  aoul's 
at 

him  CO  a  bridge  of  ice,  pale,  faint, 
"aeiB  o£  blood.    Awake,  he  bless'd 
i ;  nor  iiope  left  utterly  his  breast, 
ing  home,  terrific  omen !  there 
r-kid  street  preluded  his  despair— 
int*a  look— the  table  that  reveal'd 
sent  to  C<mstanctf  last,  still  sealM, 
leech  and  hearing  left  him,  told  too  clear 
ad  now  to  sofier— not  to  fear, 
if  he  ne'er  ahonld  cease  to  feel 
live-broken  on  misfortune's  wheel ; 
'a  canse    he  might  make  lus  peace  with 
iven, 
from  guilt,  but  never  self-fbrgiren. 

sn  has  its  ebbings — so  has  grief; 
It  to  anguish,  if 'twas  not  relief, 
bfow  ev'n  on  her  death-cold  cheek, 
he  heard  her  one  kind  sLster  speak : 
btm  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  forbear 
reproach  to  deepen  his  despair : 
ame,'  she  said,  '  I  shudder  to  relate, 
of  yours,  that  caused  our  darling's  &te ; 
er  (must  I  call  her  such  f)  foresaw, 
onatance   leave  the  land,  she  would 
hdraw 

s's  charm  against  the  world's  neglect- 
gem  that  drew  it  some  respect. 
iien  you  went,  she  came  and  vainly 
ke 

i  her  purpose — grew  incensed,  and  broke 
nmtions  firom  her  kneeling  child. 
:  your  angel  from  her  knee  rose  mild. 
It  she  should  not  long  the  scene  outlive, 
ev'n  you  th'  unnatural  one  forgive, 
ber  ailment  had  been  slight,  or  none ; 
!ie  droop'd,  and  fatal  pains  came  on : 
g  thefr  event,  she  dictated 
'd  these  words  for  you.'     The  letter 


trie*  tins  is  destiny  above 
T  to  baffle ;  bear  it  then,  my  love  ! 
to  learn  the  usage  I  have  borne, 
lie  aiater  leffiftne  not  forlorn ; 
jfli  you're  absent  in  another  land, 
DM  by  my  own  well-meant  command, 
,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine  . 
slaap'd  hands  in  blessing  you  now  join : 
imagined  horrors  in  my  fiite— 
my  pufferings  are  not  very  great ; 
n   your  grief's  first   transports  shall 


A  your  strength  of  soul  and  pride 
ly  memory,  tf  'tis  worth  the  debt. 
Drying  tribute— not  forlorn  regret. 
ny  name  with  power  to  conjure  up 
i's  bahny,  not  its  bitter  cup. 


My  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have  given 
To  me ;  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad 
In  smiles  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 
Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance 

cast? 
Shall  bitterness  outflow  firom  sweetness  past  f 
No !  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast. 
There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts  at  rest ; 
And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine. 
As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine : 
For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain, 
For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  lived  in  vain. 
But  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  bear 
My  loss  with  noble  spirit — not  despafr : 
I  ask  you  by  our  love  to  promise  this. 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  kiss— 
The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours.'— 

Words  that  will  solace  him  while  life  endures : 
For  though  his  spirit  from  affliction's  surge 
Could  ne'er  to  life,  as  life  had  been,  emerge. 
Yet  still  that  mind  whose  harmony  elate 
Rang  sweetness,  ev'n  beneath  the  crush  of  fiite,^- 
Tbat  mind  in  whose  regard  all  things  were  placed 
In  views  that  soften'd  them,  or  lights  that  graced, 
That  soul's  example  could  not  but  dispense 
A  portion  of  its  own  bless'd  influence , 
Invoking  him  to  peace,  and  that  self>sway 
Which  Fortune  cannot  give,  nor  take  away : 
And  though  he  moum'd  her  long,  'twas  ¥dth 

such  woe. 
As  if  her  spirit  watch'd  him  still  below." 
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O'CONNOR'S  CHILD; 

OR,  THI   *'  riiOWER  or  LOVE  LIES  BLEEDIffO.'* 

L 

Oh  !  once  the  harp  of  Innisfail* 

Was  strung  full  high  to  notes  of  gladness ; 

But  yet  it  oAen  told  a  tale 

Of  more  prevailing  sadness. 

Sad  was  the  note,  and  wild  its  fall. 

As  winds  that  moan  at  night  forlorn 

Along  the  isles  of  Fion-Gall, 

When,  for  O'Connor's  child  to  mourn, 

The  harper  told,  how  lone,  how  far 

From  any  mansion's  twinkling  star. 

From  any  path  of  social  men. 

Or  voice,  but  from  the  fox's  den. 

The  lady  in  the  desert  dwelt ; 

And  yet  no  wrongs,  nor  fear  she  felt : 

Say,  why  should  dwell  in  place  so  wild, 

O'Connor's  pale  and  lovely  child  ? 

II. 
Sweet  lady !  she  no  more  inspires 
Green  Erin's  hearts  with  beauty's  power. 
As,  in  the  palace  of  her  sires. 
She  bloom'd  a  peerless  flower. 


*  Jnniifailf  the  ancient  name  or\Te\aa&. 
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Gone  from  her  hand  and  bosom,  gone 
The  royal  brooch,  the  jewell'd  ring, 
That  o*er  her  dazzling  whiteness  shone, 
Like  dews  on  lilies  of  the  Spring. 
Yet  why,  though  fall'n  her  brother's  kerne,* 
Beneath  De  Bourgo's  battle  stem. 
While  yet,  in  Leinsier  unexplored, 
Her  friends  survive  the  English  sword ; 
Why  lingers  she  from  Erin's  host. 
So  far  on  Galway's  shipwreck'd  coast  f 
Why  wanders  she  a  huntress  wild- 
O'Connor's  pale  and  lovely  child? 

III. 
And,  fix'd  on  empty  space,  why  bum 
Her  eyes  with  momentary  wildness ; 
And  wherefore  do  they  then  return 
To  more  than  woman's  mildness  ? 
Disheyell'd  are  her  raven  locks ; 
On  Connocht  Moran's  name  she  calls; 
And  oft  amidst  the  lonely  rocks 
She  sings  sweet  madrigals. 
Placed  in  the  fox>glove  and  the  moss, 
Behold  a  parted  warrior's  cross ! 
That  is  the  spot  where,  evermore, 
The  lady,  at  her  shielingt  door, 
Enjoys  that,  in  communion  sweet, 
The  living  and  the  dead  can  meet ; 
For,  lo !  to  lovelorn  fantasy* 
The  hero  of  her  heart  is  nigh. 

IV. 

Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  storm 

In  Erin's  yellow  vesture  clad,t 

A  son  of  light — a  lovely  form. 

He  comes  and  makes  her  glad : 

Now  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  sits, 

His  tassel'd  horn  bende  him  laid ; 

Now  o'er  th«  hills  in  chase  he  flits, 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade  ! 

Sweet  mourner !  those  are  shadows  vam. 

That  cross  the  twilight  of  her  brain ; 

Yet  she  will  tell  you,  she  is  blest, 

Of  Connocht  Moran's  tomb  possess'd, 

More  richly  than  in  Aghrim's  bower. 

When  bards  high  praised  her  beauty's  power. 

And  kneeling  pages  offer' d  up 

The  morat^  in  a  golden  cup. 

V. 
"  A  hero's  bride !  this  desert  bower, 
It  ill  befits  thy  gentle  breeding : 
And  wherefore  dost  thou  love  this  flower 
To  call '  My  love  lies  bleeding  f ' 
This  purple  flower  my  tears  have  nursed— 
A  hero's  blood  supplied  its  bloom : 
I  love  it,  for  it  was  the  first 
That  grew  on  Connocht  Moran's  tomb. 


•  JTcnM,  the  plural  of  Kern,  an  Irish  foot-iioldier.  In 
this  sense  the  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare.  Oainsford, 
in  his  Olorys  of  England,  says,  *<Tbey  (the  Irish)  are 
desperate  in  reveni^e,  and  their  kerne  think  no  man 
dead  untU  kis  head  he  of.'* 

f  ShuUng',  a  rude  cabin  or  hut.  • 

t  Yellow,  dyed  fyrom  saffron,  was  the  fkvorite  colour 
of  the  rnclent  Irish.  When  the  Irish  chieftains  came 
to  make  tf«rma  with  Queen  Eli£abeth*s1ord-li«utenant, 
we  are  told  by  Sir  John  Davis,  that  they  came  to  court 
in  saflTi on-coloured  uniforms. 

^  M^rnty  a  drink  made  of  the  Juice  of  mulberry  mixed 
wJtJi  boney. 


Oh  !  hearken,  stranger,  to  my  voice ! 
This  desert  mansion  is  my  choice  ! 
And  blest,  though  fatal,  be  the  star 
That  led  me  to  its  wilds  afar : 
For  here  these  pathless  mountains  free 
Gave  shelter  to  my  love  and  me ; 
And  every  rock  and  every  stono 
Bare  witness  that  he  was  my  own. 

VI. 

"  O'Connor's  child,  I  was  the  bud 
Of  Erin's  royal  tree  of  glory ; 
But  woe  to  them  that  wrapt  inl>lood 
The  tissue  of  my  story ! 
Still,  as  I  clasp  my  burning  brain, 
A  death-scene  rushes  on  my  sight ; 
It  rises  o'er  and  o'emgain. 
The  bloody  feud — the  fatal  night. 
When  chafing  Connocht  Moran's  scorn. 
They  call'd  my  hero  basely  bom ; 
And  bade  him  choose  a  meaner  bride 
Than  from  O'Connor's  house  of  pride. 
Their  tribe,  they  said,  their  high  degree, 
Was  sung  in  Tara's  psaltery  ;* 


*  The  pride  of  the  Irish  in  ancestry  was  so  i 
that  one  of  the  O'Neals  being  told  that  Barrett  o 
tlemone  had  been  there  only  400  years,  he  repi 
that  he  hated  the  clown  as  if  he  bad  come  thei 
yesterday. 

Tara  was  the  place  of  assemblage  and  feast 
the  petty  princes  of  Ireland.  Very  splendid  and 
lous  descriptions  are  given  by  the  Irish  historii 
the  pomp  and  luxury  of  those  meetings.  The  ps 
of  Tara  was  the  grand  national  register  of  Ir 
The  grand  epoch  of  political  eminence  in  the 
history  of  the  Irish  is  the  reign  of  their  great 
favourite  monarch,  Ollam  Fodlah,  who  reigne< 
cording  to  Keating,  about  fi50  years  before  the  < 
tian  era.  Under  him  was  instituted  the  great  1 
Tara,  which  it  is  pretended  was  a  triennial  con  v< 
of  the  states,  or  a  parliament;  the  members  of  ' 
were  the  Druids,  and  other  learned  men,  who  ] 
sented  the  people  in  that  aeseuibly.  Very  minui 
counts  are  given  by  Irish  annalists  of  the  magnifl 
and  order  of  these  entertainments;  from  whii 
credible,  we  might  collect  the  earliest  traces  of  Ik 
ry  that  occur  in  history.  To  preserve  order  ai 
gularity  in  the  great  number  and  variety  of  the 
bers  who  met  on  such  occasions,  the  Irish  hisU 
inform  us,  that  when  the  banquet  was  ready 
served  up,  the  shield-bearers  of  the  princes,  and 
members  of  the  convention,  delivered  in  their  s 
and  targets,  which  were  readily  distinguished  1 
coats  of  arms  emblasoned  upon  them.  These 
arranged  by  the  grand  marshal  and  principal  h> 
and  hung  upon  the  walls  on  the  right  aide  of  tbe  i 
and,  upon  entering  the  apartments,  each  membe 
his  seat  under  his  respective  shield  ortarget«  w 
the  slightest  disturbance.  The  concluding  days 
meeting,  it  is  allowed  by  the  Irish  antiquaries, 
spent  in  very  ft-ee  excess  of  conviviality ;  but  th 
six,  they  say,  were  devoted  to  the  examlnatiop  an 
tiement  of  the  annals  of  the  kingdom.  These 
publicly  rehearsed.  When  they  had  passed  tli 
probation  of  the  assembly,  they  were  transcriber 
the  authentic  chronicles  of  the  nation,  whic.li 
called  the  Register,  or  Psalter  of  Tara. 

Col.  Vallancey  gives  a  translation  of  an  old 
fVagment,  found  in  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  in  i 
the  palace  of  the  above  assembly  is  thus  descril 
it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Cormac  :— 

**In  the  reign  of  Cormac,  the  palace  of  Tara 
nine  hundred  feet  square ;  the  diameter  of  the 
rounding  rath,  seven  dice  or  casta  of  a  dart ;  It 
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■  their  Eath'i  nctorious  brand,* 
ftthal  of  the  bloody  hand  ; 
!they  said)  and  power  and  honour 
n  the  manmon  of  O'Connor : 
,  my  Io?ed  one,  bore  in  field 
ner  crest  upon  his  shield. 

vn. 

irothers !  what  did  it  arail, 
?rcely  and  triumphantly 
;hc  the  English  of  the  pale, 
Rmn'd  De  Bonrgo's  chivahy  ft 
iax  was  h  to  lore  and  me, 
irons  by  your  standard  rode ; 
•firest  for  your  jubilee 
hundred  mountains  glow'd  ? 
bough  the  lords  of  tower  and  dome 
hannon  to  the  North  Sea  foam,— - 
It  ye  your  iron  hands  of  pride 
»reak  the  knot  that  love  had  tied ! 
rt  the  eagle  change  his  plume, 
fits  hue,  the  flower  its  bloom ; 
around  this  heart  were  spun 
uU  not,  would  not,  be  undone ! 

vm. 

satiiig  of  the  wild  watch-fold, 
og  my  loTe — '  Oh !  come  with  me  i 
'k  is  on  the  lake,  behold 
Bds  are  fiuten'd  to  the  tree. 


w  hnadred  and  fifty  apartmenu ;  one  hundred 
dotmitorles,  or  tleepinf-rooms  for  guards, 
'  mem  in  each :  the  beif ht  wu  twenty-eeven 
there  were  one  hundred  md  fifty  common 
-home,  twelre  doors,  and  one  thouiand  guests 
siden  prinees,  orators,  men  of  science,  en- 
of  fold  and  silTcr,  carvers,  modelers,  and 
Hie  Irteh  description  of  the  hanqueting-hall  is 
Hiaied:  twelve  stalls  or  divisions  in  each 
cteea  attendants  on  each  side,  and  two  to  each 
le  liandred  guests  in  all.' 

infra. 

hoase  of  O'Connor  had  a  right  to  boast  of 
«rles  over  the  English.  It  was  a  chief  of  the 
r  race  wlio  gave  a  check  to  the  English  cham- 
Courey,  so  flunous  ibr  his  personal  strength, 
leaTiag  a  helmet  at  one  blow  of  his  sword,  in 
ace  of  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  when 
eh  champion  declined  the  combat  with  him. 
altiaiately  conquered  by  the  English  under 
^  the  O'Connors  had  also  humbled  the  pride 
asM  on  a  memorable  occasion :  viz.,  when 
^  Boargo,  an  ancestor  of  that  De  Bourgo 
I  the  battle  of  Athunree,  had  become  so  inso- 
•anke  excessive  demands  upon  the  territories 
Afitt,  and  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  rights  and 
•reserred  by  the  Irish  chiefs,  Aeth  O'Connor, 
aeeadant  of  the  flimous  Cathal,  surnamed  of 
y  kaad, rose  against  the  usurper,  and  defeated 
\ak  so.eeverely,  that  their  general  died  of 
Jkar  the  battle. 

momxh  of  May  is  to  this  day  called  Ml  Beal 
.  c  the  month  of  Beal's  fire,  in  the  original 
of  Iretaad,  and  hence  I  believe  the  name  of 
a  fesdral  ia  the  Highlands.  These  fires  were 
m  the  sannnits  of  mountains  (the  Irish  anti- 
Ay)  hi  heaoar  of  the  sun ;  and  are  supposed, 
eoajeetarfaig  gentlemen,  to  prove  the  origin 
Sk  ftwa  iOBie  nation  who  worshipped  Baal  or' 
Haay  hillete  Ireland  still  retabi  the  name  of 
eiae,  <. «.  the  hill  of  the  sun ;  and  oa  all  are  to 
ilH  raim  of  Dmidieal  altars,  / 


Come  far  from  Castle -Connor's  clans —    * 
Come  with  thy  belted  forestere, 
And  I,  beside  the  lake  of  swans, 
Shall  hunt  for  thee  the  fallow-deer  ; 
And  build  thy  hut,  and  bring  thee  home 
The  wild-fowl  and  the  honey-comb ; 
And  berries  from  the  wood  provide. 
And  play  my  clarshech^  by  thy  side. 
Then  come,  my  love  f ' — How  could  I  stay  ? 
Our  mmble  stag-hounds  tracks  the  way. 
And  I  ptirsued,  by  moonless  skies, 
The  light  of  Connocht  Moran*s  eyes. 

IX. 

"  And  fast  and  far,  before  the  star 
Of  day-spring,  rushM  we  through  the  glade, 
And  saw  at  dawn  the  lofty  bawnt 
Of  Castle-Connor  fade. 
Sweet  was  to  us  the  hermitage 
Of  this  unplow'd,  untrodden  shore ; 
Like  birds  all  joyous  from  the  cage, 
For  man's  neglect  we  loved  it  more. 
And  well  he  knew,  my  huntsman  dear, 
To  search  the  game  with  hawk  and  spear; 
While  I,  his  evening  food  to  dress. 
Would  sing  to  him  in  happiness. 
But,  oh,  that  midnight  of  despair ! 
When  I  was  doomed  to  rend  my  hair : 
The  night,  to  me,  of  shrieking  sorrow ! 
The  night  to  him,  that  had  no  morrow ! 

X. 

"  When  all  was  hush'd,  at  aven-tida 

I  heard  the  baying  of  their  beagle : 

'  Be  hush'd!'  my  Connocht  Moran  cried, 

'  'TLb  but  the  screaming  of  the  eagle.' 

Alas !  'twas  not  the  eyrie's  sound ; 

Their  bloody  bands  had  tracked  us  out ; 

Up-listening  starts  our  couchant  hound— 

And  hark  !  again,  that  nearer  shout 

Brings  faster  on  the  murderers. 

Spare — spare  him— Braiil — Desmond  fierce  ! 

In  vain — no  voice  the  adder  charms ; 

Their  weapons  cross' d  my  sheltering  arms. 

Another's  sword  has  laid  him  low— 

Another's,  and  another's ; 

And  eyery  hand  that  dealt  the  blow^- 

Ah  me !  it  was  a  brother's ! 

Yes,  when  his  moanings  died  away. 

Their  iron  hands  had  dag  the  clay, 

And  o'er  his  burial-tnrf  they  trod, 

And  I  beheld— Oh  God  !  Oh  God! 

His  life-blood  oozing  from  the  sod  ! 


*  The  clarphech,  or  harp,  the  principal  musical  in« 
strument  of  the  Hibernian  bards,  does  not  appear  to  be 
of  Irish  origin,  nor  indigenous  to  any  of  the  British 
islands.  The  Britons  undoubtedly  were  not  acquainted 
with  it  during  the  residence  of  the  Romans  in  theh 
country,  as  on  all  their  coins,  on  which  musical  instrn- 
ments  are  represented,  we  see  only  the  Roman  lyrst 
and  not  the  British  teylin,  or  harp. 

t  Bawn,  ft'om  the  Teutonic  Bawen— to  construct  and 
secure  with  branches  of  trees,  was  so  called  because 
the  primitive  Celtie  fortification  was  made  by  dlggiag 
a  ditch,  throwing  up  a  rampart,  and  on  the  latter 
fixing  sukes,  which  were  interlaced  with  boughs  of 
trees.  This  word  hi  used  by  Spenser  »  but  it  is  Inac- 
curately called  by  Mr.  Todd,  his  anaotaloi^va  am\* 
neoce. 
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XL 
"  Warm  in  his  death •wouncb  sepulchred, 
Alas  !  my  warrior's  spirit  brave, 
Nor  mass  nor  ulla-lulla*  heard, 
Lamenting,  soothe  his  grave. 
Dragg'd  to  their  hated  mansion  back, 
How  long  in  thraldom's  grasp  I  lay 
I  knew  not,  for  my  soul  was  black. 
And  knew  no  change  of  night  or  day. 
One  night  of  horror  round  me  grew  ; 
Or  if  I  saw,  or  felt,  or  knew, 
'Twas  but  when  those  gnm  visages. 
The  angry  brothers  of  my  race, 
Glared  on  each  eye-bairs  aching  throb. 
And  check'd  my  bosom's  power  to  sob, 
Or  when  my  heart  with  pulses  drear, 
Beat  like  a  death-watch  to  my  ear. 

XIL 
*'  But  Heaven,  at  last,  my  soul's  ecHpse 
Did  with  a  vision  bright  inspire : 
I  woke,  and  felt  upon  my  lips 
A  prophetess's  fire. 
Thrice  in  the  east  a  war-dnim  beat— • 
I  heard  the  Saxon's  trumpet  sound. 
And  ranged,  as  to  the  judgment-seat. 
My  guilty,  trembling  brothers  round. 
Clad  in  the  helm  and  shield  they  eame ; 
For  now  De  Bourgo's  sword  and  flame 
Had  ravaged  Ulster's  boundaries. 
And  lighted  up  the  midnight  skies. 
The  standard  of  O'Connor's  sway 
Was  in  the  turret  where  I  lay ; 
That  standard,  with  so  dire  a  look. 
As  ghastly  shone  the  moon  and  pale, 
I  gave, — that  every  bosom  shook 
Beneath  its  iron  mail. 

XHL 
"  And  go !  (I  cried)  the  combat  seek, 
Ye  hearts  that  unappalled  bore 
The  anguish  of  a  sister's  shriek. 
Go  ! — and  return  no  more ! 
For  sooner  guilt  the  ordeal  brand 
Shall  grasp  unhurt,  than  ye  shall  hold 
The  banner  with  victorious  hand. 
Beneath  a  sister's  curse  unroU'd. 

0  stranger  !  by  my  country's  loss ! 
And  by  my  love !  and  by  the  cross ; 

1  swear  I  never  could  have  spoke 
The  curse  that  sever'd  nature's  yoke, 
But  that  a  spirit  o'er  me  stood. 

And  fired  me  with  the  wrathful  mood ; 
And  frenzy  to  my  heart  was  given. 
To  speak  the  malison  of  Heaven,  t 


*  Tbe  Iriih  lamentation  for  tbe  dead. 

t  If  the  wrath  which  1  have  ascribed  to  the  herofaie 
ofthli  little  piece  should  leem  to  exhibit  her  character 
as  too  unnaturally  ttript  of  patriotic  and  domestic 
all^ions,  I  mast  beg  leave  to  plead  the  authority  of 
Oomeille  in  the  representation  of  a  similar  passion :  I 
allude  to  the  denunciation  of  Camille,  in  the  tragedy 
of  Horace.  When  Horace,  accompanied  by  a  soldier 
bearing  the  three  swords  of  the  Curlatil,  meets  his 
sister,  and  invites  her  to  congratulate  him  on  Ms  vic- 
tory, she  expresses  only  her  grief,  which  be  attrlbiites 
at  first  only  to  her  feelings  for  the  loss  of  her  two 
brothers ;  but  when  she  bursts  forth  Into  reproaehes 
against  hfan  as  the  murderer  of  her  lover,  tbe  last  of 
the  Curlatil,  he  exclaims : 


XIV. 

"  They  would  have  cross'd  themselves,  all  mat 
They  would  have  pray'd  to  burst  the  spell; 
But  at  the  stamping  of  my  foot 
Each  hand  down  powerless  fell ! 

*  Aiul  go  to  Athunree  !'*  I  cried, 

*  High  lift  the  banner  of  your  pride ! 


**  O  Ciel  I  qui  vit  Jamais  one  pareUle  rage : 
Croia-tu  done  que  Je  sols  Insensible  k  routragey 
Que  Je  soufTlre  en  mon  sang  ce  mortal  d^Sehonaeur  I 
Aime,  aime  cette  mort  qui  fkit  notre  bonheur» 
Et  pr^fire  du  moins  au  souvenir  d'un  homme 
Ce  que  doit  ta  naissance  aux  int^rlts  de  Rome." 

At  the  mention  of  Rome,  Camille  breaks  out  ist 
this  apostrophe : 

'*  Rome,  r  unique  objet  de  mon  ressentUnent  I 
Rome,  k  qui  vieat  ton  bras  dMmmoiermon  amaati 
Rome,  qui  t*a  vu  naitre  et  que  ton  cour  adore  I 
Rome,  enfln,  que  Je  hats,  parce  qu'elle  t'hoaore  I 
Puissent  tous  ses  voisins,  ensemble  coujur^s, 
Bapper  ses  fondements  encore  mat  assure  i 
Et,  si  ce  n'est  assex  de  toute  I'ltalle, 
Que  rOrient,  contre  elle,  k  TOccident  s'allie ; 
Que  cent  peuplei  unis,  des  bouts  de  runlvers 
Passent,  pour  la  d^truire,  et  les  monts  et  les  mersf 
Qu'elle-mdme  sur  soi  renverse  ses  muraillesy 
Et  de  ses  propres  mains  d^chlre  ses  entrailles ; 
Que  le  courroux  du  Ciel,  allum^  par  mes  vmu, 
Fasse  pleuvoir  sur  elle  un  deluge  de  feuz  I 
Puiss^-Je  de  mes  yeux  y  voir  tomber  ce  Aradre* 
Voir  ses  maisons  en  cendre,  et  tes  laurlers  en  poudre 
Voir  le  dernier  Romain  k  son  dernier  soupir, 
Mol  seule  en  ^re  cause,  et  mourfar  de  plalsir!** 

*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second,  the  Irish  pvi 
sented  to  Pope  John  the  Twenty-Second  a  memorli 
of  their  sufferings  under  the  English,  of  which  tb 
language  exhibhs  all  the  strength  of  despair. — **Ev* 
since  the  English  (say  they)  first  appeared  upon  oi 
coasts,  they  entered  our  territories  under  a  certat 
specious  pretence  of  charity,  and  external  hypocritkl 
show  of  religion,  endeavouring  at  the  same  tlme»  b; 
every  artifice  malice  could  suggest,  to  extirpate  na  res 
and  branch,  and  without  any  other  right  than  that  of  tb 
strongest ;  they  so  dkr  have  succeeded  by  base  Aradi 
lence  and  cunning,  that  they  have  tbrcedus  to  quit  oi 
fkir  and  ample  habitations  and  inheritances,  and  • 
take  refhge  like  wild  beasts  In  the  mountains,  thi 
woods,  and  the  morasses  of  the  country ;  nor  even  cai 
the  caverns  and  dens  protect  us  against  their  InsatiaU 
avarice.  They  pursue  us  even  Into  these  f^lghtAi 
abodes ;  endeavouring  to  dispossess  us  of  the  wild  ua 
cultivated  rocks,  and  arrogate  to  themselves  tbe  pn 
ftrtf  9f  ntty  platt  on  which  we  can  stamp  the  flgur 
of  our  feet." 

The  greatest  effort  ever  made  by  the  ancient  Irish  t 
regain  their  native  independence*  waa  inade  at  th 
time  When  they  called  over  the  brother  of  Rober 
Bruce  f^om  Scotland.— William  de  Bourgo,  brodier  t 
the  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  Richard  de  Benntegham»wer 
sent  against  the  main  body  of  the  native  iasurgeali 
who  were  headed  rather  than  commanded  by  FeHi 
O'Connor.  The  Important  battle,  whkh  decided  tb 
subjection  of  Ireland,  took  place  OD  tbe  10th  of  Aofasl 
1S15.  It  was  the  bloodiest  that  ever  was  ftnigbt  be 
tweea  the  two  nations,  and  continued  throughout  tb 
whole  day,  ft-om  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.  Tb 
Irish  fought  with  Inflerlor  dtscipllne,  but  with  grea 
enthusiasm.  They  lost  ten  thousand  men,  aaMMii 
whom  were  twenty-nine  chleft  of  Oonnaagbt.  Tka 
dltkm  sutes,  that  after  this  terrible  day,  the  O'Ommo 
fkmlly,  like  the  Fabian,  were  so  rnariy  ezterariBated 
that  throughout  all  Connanght  sot  one  of  tbe  mum 
remained,  except  Fellm's  brothery  who  was  ca|isbl 
of  bearing  arms. 
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m  Uhu  wbere  its  ibeet  tmrollB, 
ight  of  blood  is  on  your  boqIb  ! 
re  tho  fasfoe  of  jronr  kerne 
lat  as  higli  m  moimtain  fern ! 
ill  DO  more  yoor  mansion  know ; 
ties  OD  jwa  heuth  shall  grow ! 
8  the  green  oblinoas  flood 
intles  by  your  walls,  shall  be 
ty  of  O^CoDDor's  blood ! 
awmy  to  Athnnree ! 
downward  when  the  sun  shall  fidl, 
Bn*a  wiqg  shall  be  your  pall ! 
a  vassal  shall  unlaice 
«  from  your  dying  &ce !' 

XV. 
:  dtat  ovaihuag  oar  dome 
ed  till  ny  corse  wss  girenf 
it  pass*d  these  hps  of  ibam, 
1  die  blood-red  heaven. 

I  the  look  that  o'er  their  backs 
ry  partiDg  brothers  threw : 

,  behold !  like  cataraets, 
iwtt  the  hills  in  view 
it's  phuned  partisans ; 
en  Kiluagonrian  clans 
arching  to  thchr  doom : 
n  slorm  theb  plumage  toss*d, 
)f  fightning  o'er  them  cross'd, 
igsio  was  (i^oom ! 

XVI. 

?er!  I  fled  the  home  of  grief; 
ndii  Bfoan's  tomb  to  fiiU ; 
iie  helmet  of  my  diief, 
still  hanging  on  our  wall, 

II  it  down*  and  vow'd  to  rove 
isit  plaoe  a  hontress  bold ; 
lid  I  chsnge  my  buried  love 
hesrt  of  living  mould. 

I  am  a  hero's  child ; 
my  qoarry  in  the  wild ; 
1  my  home  this  mansion  make, 
iheeded  and  imheeding, 
rish,  for  my  warrior's  sake — 
of  kyve  lie8blee<yng.' " 


MARINERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

A  ITAVAL  ODE. 

■sriam  of  England  \ 

t  gHttd  our  native  seas, 

■•  Bm  has  biav'd,  a  thousand  years, 

bafUa  and  the  breeie 

r  gloiioiia  stsndsrd  launch  again 

■aidi  aaocher  Ibe ! 

sweep  through  the  dee|), 

le  the  stomy  tempests  blow ; 

Is  the  battle  niges  loud  snd  bng, 

die  stormy  tempsau  bbw. 

qaiita  of  yonr  fathera 
I  start  fnm  every  wave  !— 
ifaa  dedk  k  was  their  field  of  fiune, 
.  Oesaa  waa  thehr  grave ! 


Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell. 
Your  manly  hearts  shall  glow, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 
And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep ; 

Her  march  is  o'er  the  mountain-waves, 

Hsr  home  is  on  the  deep. 

With  thunders  from  her  native  oak. 

She  quells  the  floods  below, — 

As  they  roar  on  the  shore, 

When  the  stormy  tempests  blow ; 

When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 

And  the  stormy  tempests  blow. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  burn, 

TiVL  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors ! 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name, 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow ; 

When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more, 

And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 


HOHENLINDEN. 

Oil  Linden,  when  the  sun  was  low, 
All  bloodless  lay  th'  untrodden  snow, 
And  dark  as  winter  was  the  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

But  Linden  saw  another  sight. 
When  the  drum  beat  at  dead  of  night. 
Commanding  fires  of  death  to  light 
The  darkness  of  her  scenery. 

By  toroh  and  trumpet  fest  array'd. 
Each  horseman  drew  his  battle-blade, 
And  furious  every  charger  nmgh'd. 
To  join  the  dreadful  revelry. 

Then  shook  the  hills  with  thunder  riven. 
Then  msh'd  the  steed  to  battle  dri^wn, 
And  louder  than  the  bolts  of  heaven. 
Far  flash'd  the  red  artillery. 

But  redder  yet  that  light  shall  glow. 
On  Linden's  hills  of  stained  snow. 
And  bloodier  yet  the  torrent  flow 
Of  Iser,  rolling  rapidly. 

'Tis  mom,  but  scarce  yon  level  sun 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds,  rolling  dtm. 
Where  furious  Frank,  and  fiery  Him, 
Shout  in  their  sulph'rous  canopy. 

The  combat  deepens.     On,  ye  brsvav 
Who  rush  to  glory,  or  the  grave ! 
Wave,  Munidi !  idl  thy  banners  wm ! 
And  charge  with  all  thy  chivaby ! 
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Few,  few,  shall  part  when  many  meet ! 
The  snow  shall  be  their  winding-sheet, 
And  every  turf  beneath  their  feet 
Shall  be  a  soldier's  sepulchre. 


EXILE  OF  ERIN. 

There  came  to  the  beach  a  poor  Exile  of  Erin, 

The  dew  on  his  thin  robe  was  heavy  and  chill  s 
For  his  country  he  sighed,  when  at  twilight  re- 
pairing 
To  wander  alone  by  the  wind-beaten  hilL 
But  the  day-star  attracted  his  eye's  sad  devotion, 
For  it  rose  o'er  his  own  native  isle  of  the  ocean, 
Where  once,  in  the  fire  of  his  youthful  emotion, 
He  sang  the  bold  anthem  of  Erin  go  bragh. 

Sad  is  my  fiite !  said  the  heart-broken  stranger. 
The  wild  deer  and  wolf  to  a  covert  can  flee  ; 

But  I  have  no  refuge  from  famine  and  danger— 
A  home  and  a  country  remain  not  to  me. 

Never  again,  in  the  green  sunny  bowers, 

Where  my  forefathers  lived,  shall  I  spend  the 
sweet  hours. 

Or  cover  my  harp  with  the  wild- woven  flowers. 
And  strike  to  the  numbers  of  Erin  go  bragh ! 

Erin,  my  country  !  though  sad  and  forsaken. 
In  dreams  I  revisit  thy  sea-beaten  shore  ; 

But,  alas !  in  a  far  foreign  land  I  awaken. 
And  ligh  for  the  friends  who  can  meet  me  no 
more. 

Oh  cruel  hxe !  wilt  thou  never  replace  me 

In  a  mansion  of  peace— where  no  perils  can  chase 
me? 

Never  again  shall  my  brothers  embrace  me  t 
They  died  to  defend  me,  or  live  to  deplore ! 

Where  is  my  cabin  door,  fast  by  the  wild  wood  T 
Sisters  and  sire !  did  ye  weep  for  its  fall  T 

Where  is  the  mother  that  look'd  on  my  childhood  ? 
And  where  is  the  bosom-friend,  dearer  than  all  ? 

Oh !  my  sad  heart !  long  abandoned  by  pleasure. 

Why  dkl  it  dote  on  a  fast- fading  treasure  ? 

Tears,    like   the  rain-drop,    may   fidl   without 
measure. 
But  raptive  and  beauty  they  cannot  recalL 

Yet  all  its  >ad  recollections  suppressing, 
One  dying  wish  my  lone  bosom  can  draw ; 

Erin !  an  exile  bequeaths  thee  his  blessing ! 
Land  of  my  forefathers !  Erin  go  bragh ! 

Buried  and  cold,  when  my  heart  stills  her  motion, 

Green  be  thy  fields,'— sweetest  isle  of  the  ocean ! 

And  thy  harp-striking  bards  sing  aloud  with  de- 
votion,— 
Erin  mavoumin — Erin  go  bragh  !* 


LORD  ULLIN'S  DAUGHTER. 

A  cHiBFTAiir,  to  the  Highlands  boimd, 
Cries,  **  Boatman,  do  not  tarry ! 

And  1*11  give  thee  a  silver  pound, 
To  row  us  o'er  the  ferry." — 

*  Irtlaad  ny  darlinf>— Ireland  for  ever. 


**  Now  who  be  ye,  would  cross  Lochgyli 
This  dark  and  stormy  water  ?" 

"  Oh,  I'm  the  chief  of  Ulva's  isle. 
And  this  Lord  UUin's  daughter. 

"  And  fast  before  her  father's  men 
Three  days  we've  fled  together, 

For  should  he  find  us  in  the  glen, 
My  blood  would  stain  the  heather. 

**  His  horsemen  hard  behind  us  ride ; 

Should  they  our  steps  discover. 
Then  who  will  cheer  my  bonny  bride 

When  they  have  slain  her  lover  f" 

Out  spoke  the  hardy  Highland  wight, 
"I'll  go,  my  chief— I'm  ready : 

It  is  not  for  your  silver  bright. 
But  for  your  winsome  lady : 

"  And  by  my  word !  the  bonny  bird 

In  danger  shall  not  tarry ; 
So,  though  the  waves  are  raging  white, 

I'll  row  you  o'er  the  ferry." 

By  this  the  storm  grew  loud  apace. 
The  water- wraith  was  shrieking  ;* 

And  in  the  scowl  of  heaven  each  face 
Grew  dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

But  still  as  vrilder  blew  the  wind, 
And  as  the  night  grew  drearer, 

Adown  the  glen  rode  armed  men, 
Their  trampling  sounded  nearer. 

"  O  haste  thee,  haste !"  the  lady  cries, 
*'  Though  tempests  round  us  gather ; 

I'll  meet  the  raging  of  the  skies, 
But  not  an  angry  father." 

The  boat  has  left  a  stormy  land, 

A  stormy  sea  before  her, — 
When,  oh !  too  strong  for  human  hand, 

The  tempest  gather'd  o'er  her. 

And  still  they  row'd  amidst  the  roar 

Of  waters  fast  prevailing ; 
Lord  Ullin  reach'd  that  fatal  shore : 

His  wrath  was  changed  to  wailing. 

For  sore  dismay'd,  through  storm  tnd  shi 

His  child  he  did  discover : 
One  lovely  hand  she  stretch*d  lor  aidi 

And  one  was  rotmd  her  lover. 

"  Come  back !  come  back !"  he  cried,  in  i 

"Across  this  stormy  water; 
And  I'll  forgive  your  Highland  chief. 

My  daughter ! — O  my  daughter!"— 

'Twas  vain :  the  loud  waves  iash'd  the  ah 

Return  or  aid  preventing : 
The  waters  wild  went  o'er  lui  child, 

And  he  was  left  lamwtSqg. 


*  The  evil  spirit  of  the  waters. 
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THE    SOLDIER'S  DREAM. 

E  bogles  sang  trace — for  the  night-cloud  had 
lourM, 

Wnd  the  eentinel  stars  set  their  watch  in  the  sky; 

d  thousands  bad  sunk  on  the  ground  over- 
powered, 

rhe  weary  to  sleep,  and  the  wounded  to  die. 

hen  reposing  that  night  on  my  pallet  of  straw, 
By  the  wolf-scaring  fiigot  that  guarded  the  slain, 
t  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw. 
And  thrice  ere  the  rooming  I  dreamt  it  again. 

ethought  from  the  battle-field's  dreadful  array. 
Far,  fiu*,  I  had  roamM  on  a  desolate  track : 
*«is  Aotamn.'^^nd  snnshine  arose  on  the  way 
To  the  home  of  my  fethers,  that  welcomed  me 
back. 

lew  to  the  pleasant  fields  traversed  so  oft 

In  life*s  morning  march,  when  my  bosom  was 

young; 
hnid  my  own  mountain-goats  bleating  aloft. 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  com- 

reapera  sung. 

In  pledged  we  the  wifte-eup,  and  fondly  I 

swore 
FroB  my  home  and  my  weeping  friends  never 

to  part: 
If  ittle  OOB9  kisB*d  me  a  thousand  times  o*er. 
Aid  my  wife  sobb'd  aloud  in  her  fiilbess  of 


fef.  suy  with  us, — rest,  thou  art  weary  and 


And  €un  was  their  war-broken  soldier  to  stay : 
k  sorrow  retum'd  with  the  dawning  of  mom, 
And  the  Toice  in  my  dreaming  ear  melted  away. 


TO   THE   RAINBOW. 

TiiTJMrB4L  arch,  that  filPst  the  sky, 
When  storms  prepare  to  part, 

I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art— 


Still seeoi,  as  to  my  childhood's  sight, 

A  Bidway  station  given 
Fsr  hsppy  spirits  to  alight, 

Bttwiit  dw  earth  and  heaven. 

Ciiif|lhtt  Optics  teach,  unfold 

Tlyfana  to  please  me  so, 
As  vheut  dreamt  of  gems  and  gold 

Hid  is  thy  radiant  bow  t 

^^^  Science  from  Creation's  &ce 
Eochsntment's  veil  withdraws, 

^^  lovely  visions  yield  their  pteoe 
To eold  material  laws! 

^  ftt,  foir  bow,  no  fobling  dreams, 
Bit  wurds  of  the  Most  High, 

^toU  wkffini  thy  robe  of  beans 
Wm  wovm  te  the  sky. 
19 


When  o*er  the  green  undeluged  eart{i 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine, 

How  came  the  world's  grey  ftohers  tofth 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign ! 

And  when  its  yellow  lustre  smiled 

O'er  mountains  yet  untrod, 
Each  mother  held  aloft  her  child 

To  bless  the  bow  of  God. 

Methinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 
The  first  made  anthem  rang, 

On  earth  dcliver'd  from  the  deep, 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

Nor  ever  shall  the  Muse's  eye 
Unraptured  greet  thy  beam : 

Theme  of  primeval  prophecy. 
Be  still  the  poet's  theme ! 

The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields, 
The  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 

When  glittering  in  the  freshen'd  fields 
The  snowy  mushroom  springs. 

How  glorious  is  thy  girdle  csst 
O'er  mountain  tower,  and  town. 

Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down ! 

As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark. 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem. 

As  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

For,  faithful  to  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 

Nor  lets  the  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man. 


THE   LAST   MAN. 

All  worldly  shapes  shall  melt  in  gloom 

The  Sun  himself  must  die. 
Before  this  mortal  shall  assume 

Its  immortality ! 
I  saw  a  vision  in  my  sleep, 
That  gave  my  spirit  strength  to  sweep 

Adown  the  gulf  of  Time ! 
I  saw  the  last  of  human  mould. 
That  shall  Creation's  death  behold. 

As  Adam  saw  her  prime  ! 

The  Sun's  eye  had  a  sickly  glare. 

The  Earth  with  age  was  wan. 
The  skeletons  of  nations  were 

Around  that  lonely  man ! 
Some  had  expired  in  fight, — the  brandi 
Still  rasted  in  their  bony  hands ; 

In  plague  and  famine  some ! 
Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor  tresd, 
And  ships  were  drifting  with  the  dead 

To  shores  where  all  was  dumb ' 
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Yet,  prophet-like,  that  lone  one  stood) 

With  dauntleaa  words  and  high, 
That  shook  the  sere  leaves  from  the  wood 

As  if  a  storm  pass'd  by, 
Saying,  We  are  twins  in  death,  proud  Son, 
Thy  face  is  cold,  thy  race  is  run, 

'Tis  Mercy  bids  thee  go ; 
For  thou  ten  thousand  thousand  years 
Hast  seen  the  tide  of  human  tears, 

That  shall  no  longer  flow. 

What  though  beneath  thee  man  put  forth 

His  pomp,  his  pride,  his  skill ; 
And  arts  that  made  fire,  flood,  and  earth 

The  vassals  of  his  will ; — 
Yet  mourn  I  not  thy  parted  sway, 
Thou  dim  discrowned  king  of  day : 

For  all  those  trophied  arts 
And  triumphs  that  beneath  thee  sprang. 
Heard  not  a  passion  or  a  pang 

£ntail*d  on  human  hearts. 

Go — let  oblivion's  curtain  fall 

Upon  the  stage  of  men. 
Nor  with  thy  riang  beams  recall 

Life's  tragedy  again. 
Its  piteous  pageants  bring  not  back. 
Nor  waken  flesh,  upon  the  rack 

Of  pain  anew  to  writhe; 
Stretch'd  in  disease's  shapes  abborr'd. 
Or  mown  in  battle  by  the  sword. 

Like  grass  beneath  the  scythe. 

Ev'n  I  am  weary  in  yon  skies 

To  watch  thy  fiuiing  fire ; 
Test  of  all  sumless  agonies, 

Behold  not  me  expire. 
My  lips  that  speak  thy  dirge  of  death— ' 
T^eir  rounded  gasp  and  gurgling  breath 

To  see  thou  shalt  not  boast. 
The  eclipse  of  Nature  spreads  my  pall, — 
The  majesty  of  darkness  shall 

Receive  my  parting  ghost ! 

This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

That  gave  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Yet  think  not,  Sun,  it  shall  he  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  *. 
No !  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine; 

By  him  recaU'd  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity. 
Who  robb'd  the  grave  of  Victory, — 

Ap4  took  the  sting  from  Death ! 

Go,  Sun,  while  Mercy  holds  me  up 

On  Nature's  awful  waste, 
To  drink  this  last  and  bitter  cup 

Of  grief  that  man  shall  taste- 
Go,  tell  the  Night  that  hides  thy  face,' 
Thou  saw'st  the  last  of  Adam's  race, 

On  ESarth's  sepulchral  clod, 
The  dark'ning  universe  defy 
To  quench  his  Immortality, 

Or  shake4iis  trust  in  God ! 


ODE  TO  WINTER. 

Wreit  first  the  fiery-mantled  Sun 
His  heavenly  race  began  to  run  ; 
Round  the  earth  and  ocean  blue, 
KiB  children  four  the  Seasons  flew. 
Furst,  in  green  apparel  dancing. 

The  young  Spring  smiled  with  angel  grace 
Rosy  Summer  next  advancing, 

Rush'd  into  her  sire's  embrace  : 
Her  bright-hair'd  sire,  who  bade  her  keep 

For  ever  nearest  to  his  smUes, 
On  Calpe's  olive-shaded  steep. 

On  India's  citron-cover' d  isles : 
More  remote  and  buxom-brown 

The    Queen  of  vintage   bow'd    before 
throne; 
A  rich  pomegranate  gemm'd  her  crown, 

A  ripe  sheaf  bound  her  zone. 

But  howliiig  Winter  fled  afar. 
To  hills  that  prop  the  polar  star. 
And  lovee  on  deer-borne  car  to  ride. 
With  barren  darkness  by  his  suie. 
Round  the  shore  where  loud  Lolbden 

Whirls  to  death  the  roaring  whale, 
Round  the  hall  where  Runic  Odin 

Howls  his  war-song  to  the  gale ; 
Save  when  adown  the  ravaged  globe 

He  travels  on  his  native  storm, 
Deflow'ring  Nature's  grassy  robe, 

And  trampling  on  her  faded  form : — 
Till  light's  returning  lord  assume 

The  shaft  that  drives  him  to  hie  polar  field. 
Of  power  to  pdrce  his  raven  plume. 

And  crystal -cover'd  shield. 

O  sire  of  storms !  whose  savage  ear 
The  Lapland  drum  delights  to  hear. 
When  Frenzy,  with  her  blood-shot  eye. 
Implores  thy  dreadful  deity. 
Archangel !  power  of  desolation ! 

Fast  descendmg  as  thou  art. 
Say,  hath  mortal  invocation 

Spells  to  touch  thy  stony  heart  f 
Then,  sullen  Winter,  bear  my  prayer, 

And  gently  rule  the  ruin'd  year ; 
Nor  chill  the  wanderer's  bosom  bare, 

Nor  freeze  the  wretch's  falling  tear  :— 
To  shuddering  want's  nnmantled  bed 
Thy  horror-breathing  agues  ceaae  to  kud* 
And  gently  on  the  orphan  head     - 
Of  irmocence  descend. 

But  chiefly  spare,  O  king  of  dkmdai  • 
The  sailor  on  his  airy  shrouds ; 
When  wrecks  and  beacons  strew  the  steep, 
And  spectres  walk  along  the  deep. 
Milder  yet  thy  snowy  breezes 

Pour  on  yonder  tented  shores. 
Where  the  Rhine's  broad  billow  freezes 

Or  the  dark-brown  Danube  roars. 
Oh,  winds  of  Winter !  list  ye  there 

To  many  a  deep  and  dying  groan ; 
Or  start,  ye  demons  of  the  midnight  air. 

At   shrieks  and  thimdera  krader  than  y< 
own. 
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ycmr  onliaUow'd  breath 
*e  the  Tictim  fidlen  low ; 
ill  ask  DO  truce  to  death, — 
da  to  human  woe.^ 


REULLURA.f 

iie  mom  and  eve, 
ra  shone  like  thee, 
.  fat  her  might  Aodh  grieve, 
irk-attired  Coldee.t 
their  shades !  the  pure  Culdeea 
Albyn's  earliest  priests  of  God, 
in  island  of  her  seas 
t  of  Saxon  monk  was  trode, 
her  churchmen  by  bigotry 
aarrM  from  holy  wedlock's  tie, 
en  thai  Aodh,  famed  afar, 
&  preaih'd  the  word  with  power, 
illura,  beauty's  star, 
le  partner  of  his  bower. 

Ih,  the  roof  lies  low, 
le  thistle-down  waves  bleaching, 
bat  flits  to  and  iro 

the  Gael  once  heard  thy  preaching ; 
n  is  each  column'd  aisle 
the  chiefs  and  the  people  knelt. 
!ar  that  temple's  goodly  pile 
onour'd  of  men  they  dwelt. 
Ii  was  wise  in  the  sacred  law, 
ht  ReuUura's  eyes  oft  saw 
til  of  &te  uplifted, 
h  what  visions  of  awe 
ol  in  that  hour  was  gifted — 

Je  in  the  temple  and  faint, 

kodh  she  stood  alone 

atue  of  an  aged  Saint ! 

nlptured  was  the  stone, 

cradfiz; 

nid  it  once  had  graced 

iao  temple,  which  the  Picts 

Britons'  \xod  laid  waste : 

isb  men,  by  St.  Columb  taught, 

a  the  holy  relic  brought. 

^ed  the  statue's  face, 

ieid, "  It  is  he  shall  come, 

in  this  very  place, 

ifi  w^  mart]rrdom. 


ra  In  Germanyt  at  the  close  of 
m  of  hotUlitieB. 

,  ■ffBlflM  •«b«aotiftil  lUr.** 

rare  the  prioytive  clergy  of  SeoUand, 

itf  bar  atdj  elerfy  (torn  the  alitb  to  the 
tmrf.  They  were  of  Irish  origin ;  and  their 
m  the  island  of  lona  or  Icolmkill,  was  the 
Christiantty  In  North  Briuin.  Presbyte- 
have  wtobed  to  prove  them  to  have  been 
sbytcHh  atfangera  to  the  Roaan  Church 
icy.  It  seems  to  be  established  that  they 
nalss  to  Bpiscopacy ;  hot  that  they  were 
saljstlad  to  Rome,  like  the  clergy  of  later 
tafs  bf  Ihalr  restating  the  Papal  ordtaiances 
M  ealiHiBy  of  reHg loos  meOf  en  whkh 
wen  JUbsIiIj  dlspUced  by  the  fleottish 
>«i*e  way  fan  SMre  Popiah caaeas. 


"  For,  woe  to  the  Gael  people  ! 

Ulvfiigre  is  on  the  main. 
And  lona  shall  look  ih>m  tower  and  steeple 

On  the  coining  ahips  of  the  Dane ; 
And,  dames  and  daughters,  shall  all  your  locks 

With  the  spoiler's  grasp  entwine  f 
No !  some  shall  have  shelter  in  caves  and  rooks 

And  the  deep  aea  shall  be  mine. 
Baffled  by  me  shall  the  Dane  return, 
And  here  shall  his  torch  in  the  temple  bum, 
Until  that  holy  man  shall  plow 

The  waves  from  Innisfiul. 
His  sail  is  on  the  deep  e'en  now, 

And  swells  to  the  southern  gale," 

**  Ah !  knowest  thou  not,  my  bride,*' 

The  holy  Aodh  said, 
"  That  the  Saint  whose  form  we  stand  beside 

Has  for  ages  slept  with  the  dead  ?" 
**  He  liveth,  he  liveth,"  she  said  again, 

"  For  the  apan  of  his  life  tenfold  extends 
Beyond  the  wonted  years  of  men. 

He  sits  by  the  graves  of  welMoved  friends 
That  died  ere  thy  grandsire's  grandsire's  birth ; 
The  oak  is  decayed  with  old  age  on  earth. 
Whose  acorn-seed  had  been  planted  by  him ; 

And  his  parents  remember  the  day  of  dread 
When  the  sun  on  the  cross  look'd  dim,    . 

And  the  graves  gave  up  their  dead. 

**  Yet,  preaching  from  clime  to  clime, 

He  hath  roam'd  the  earth  for  ages. 
And  hither  he  shall  come  in  time 

When  the  wrath  of  the  heathen  rages, 
In  time  a  remnant  from  the  sword — 

Ah !  but  a  remnant  to  deliver ; 
Yet,  blest  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  ! 

His  martyrs  shall  go  into  bliss  for  ever. 
Lochtin,*  appall'd,  shall  put  up  her  steel. 
And  thou  shalt  embark  on  the  bounding  keel ; 
Safe  shalt  thou  pass  through  her  hundred  ahips. 

With  the  Saint  and  a  remnant  of  the  Gael, 
And  the  Lord  will  instruct  thy  Ups 

To  preach  in  Inni8fail."t 

The  sun,  now  about  to  set. 

Was  burning  o'er  Tiriee, 
And  no  gathering  cry  rose  yet 

O'er  the  isles  of  Albyn's  sea. 
Whilst  ReuUura  saV^  far  rowers  dip 

Their  oars  beneath  the  sun, 
And  the  phantom  of  many  a  Danish  ship. 

Where  ship  there  yet  was  none. 
And  the  shield  of  alarm  X  was  dumb. 
Nor  did  their  warning  till  midnight  come, 
When  watch-fires  burst  from  across 

From  Rona  and  Uist  and  Skey, 
To  tell  that  the  ships  of  the  Dane 

And  the  red-hair'd  slayers  were  nigh. 

Our  islesmen  arose  from  slumbers. 

And  buckled  on  their  arms ; 
But  few,  alas !  were  their  numbers 

To  Lochlin's  mailed  swarms. 


♦  Denmark.  t  IreUad. 

X  Striking  the  shield  was  an  aadeat  mode  of 
cation  to  war  among  the  Gael. 
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And  the  blade  of  the  bloody  Norae 

Has  fiird  the  shores  of  the  Gael 
With  many  a  floating  corse, 

And  with  many  a  woman*  s  waiL 
They  have  lighted  the  islands  Mrith  Rain's  torch. 
And  the  holy  men  of  Iona*s  church 
In  the  temple  of  God  lay  slain ; 

All  but  Aodh,  the  last  Culdee, 
But  bound  with  many  an  iron  chain, 

Bound  in  that  church  was  he.     ■ 

And  where  is  Aodh*s  bride  I 

Rocks  of  the  ocean  flood ! 
Plunged  she  not  from  your  heights  ui  pride, 

And  mock*d  the  men  of  blood  ? 
Then  UlTfagre  and  his  bands 

In  the  temple  lighted  their  banquet  up, 
And  the  print  of  their  blood-red  hands 

Was  left  on  the  altar-cup. 
*Twas  then  that  the  Norseman  to  Aodh  said, 
*'  Tell  where  thy  church's  treasure's  laid. 
Or  I'll  hew  thee  limb  from  limb." 

As  he  spoke  the  bell  struck  three, 
And  every  torch  grew  dim 

That  lighted  their  revehy. 

But  the  torches  again  burnt  bright. 

And  brighter  than  before, 
When  an  aged  man  of  majestic  height 

Enter'd  the  temple  door. 
Hush'd  was  the  revellers'  sound, 

They  were  struck  as  mute  as  the  dead. 
And  their  hearts  were  appall'd  by  the  very  sound 

Of  his  footstep's  measured  tread. 
Nor  word  was  spoken  by  one  beholder, 
While  he  flung  his  white  robe  back  on  his  shoulder. 
And  stretching  his  arms-— as  eath 

Unriveted  Aodh's  bands. 
As  if  the  gyres  had  been  a  wreath 

Of  willows  in  his  hands. 

All  saw  the  stranger's  similitude 

To  the  ancient  statue's  form ; 
The  Saint  before  his  own  image  stood, 

And  grasp'd  Ulvfagre's  arm. 
Then  uprose  the  Danes  at  last  to  deliver 

Their  chief,  and  shouting  with  one  accord. 
They  drew  the  shaft  from  its  rattling  quiver. 

They  lifted  the  spear  and^sword, 
And  levell'd  their  spears  in  rows. 
But  down  went  axes  and  spears  and  bows, 
When  the  Saint  with  his  crosier  sign'd. 

The  archer's  hand  on  the  string  was  stopt. 
And  down,  like  reeds  laid  flat  by  the  wind, 

Their  lifted  weapons  dropt. 

The  Saint  then  gave  a  signal  mute. 

And  though  Ulvfagre  wilPd  it  not, 
He  came  and  stood  at  the  statue's  foot, 

Spell-riveted  to  the  spot. 
Till  hands  invisible  shook  the  wall, 

And  the  tottering  image  was  dash'd 
Down  from  its  lofty  pedestal. 

On  Ulvfagre's  helm  it  crash' d — 
Helmet,  and  skull,  and  flesh,  and  brain, 
It  crush'd  as  millstono  crushes  the  grain. 
Then  spoke  the  Saint,  whilst  all  and  each 

Of  the  Heathen  trembled  round, 


And  the  pauses  amidst  hia  speech 
Were  as  awful  as  the  sound  t 

"  Go  back,  ye  wolves,  to  your  dens," 

"  And  tell  the  nations  abroad. 
How  the  fiercest  of  your  herd  has  died 

That  slaughter' d  the  flock  of  God. 
Gather  him  bone  by  bone. 

And  take  with  you  o'er  the  flood 
The  fragments  of  that  avenging  stone 

That  drank  his  Heathen  blood. 
These  are  the  spoils  from  lona's  sack. 
The  only  spoils  ye  shall  carry  back ; 
For  the  hand  that  uplifteth  spear  or  s« 

Shall  be  wither' d  by  palsy* s  shock, 
And  I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

To  deliver  a  remnant  of  his  flock. 

A  remnant  was  call'd  together, 

A  doleful  remnant  of  the  Gael, 
And  the  Saint  in  the  ship  that  had  br 
hither 

Took  the  mourners  to  Innisfoil. 
Unscathed  they  left  lona's  strand, 

When  the  opal  mom  first  flush'd  th< 
For  the  Norse  dropt  spear,  and  bow,  a 

And  look'd  on  them  silently ; 
Save  from  their  hiding-places  came 
Orphans  and  mothers,  child  and  dame 
But  alas !  when  the  search  for  Reullur 

No  answering  voice  was  given. 
For  the  sea  had  gone  o'er  her  lovely  h< 

And  her  spirit  was  in  Heaven. 


THE  TURKISH   LAD 

'TwAS  the  hour  when  rites  unhol} 
Call'd  each  Pasmim  voice  to  pro 

And  the  star  that  faded  slowly 
Left  to  dews  the  freshen' d  air. 

Day  her  sultry  fires  had  wasted. 
Calm  and  sweet  the  moonlight  r 

Ev'n  a  captive  spirit  tasted 
Half  oblivion  of  hb  woes. 

Then  'twas  from  on  Emir's  palace 
Came  an  eastern  lady  bright : 

She,  in  spite  of  tyrants  jealous, 
Saw  and  loved  an  English  kaigh 

"  Tell  me,  captive,  why  ifi  anguisl 
Foes  have  dragg'd  thee  here  to  <j 

Where  poor  Christians  as  they  lanj 
Hear  no  sound  of  sabbath  bell  f" 

'*  'Tvtras  on  Transylvania's  Bannai 
When  the  Crescent  shone  a&r. 

Like  a  pale  disastrous  planet 
O'er  the  purple  tide  of 


"  In  that  day  of  desolation, 
Lady,  I  was  captive  made 

Bleeding  for  my  Christian  nation; 
By  the  waUs  of  high  Belgrade.' 


era 
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"  CaptiTe !  ooold  the  brightest  jewel 
From  mj  tinhen  set  thee  free  ff"— 

"Lady,  no!— the  gift  were  cruel, 
RsDsoin'd,  yet  if  reft  of  thee. 

"  Sty,  &ir  princess !  would  it  grieve  thee 
Christian  climes  should  we  behold  V" 

"  Nay,  bold  knight !  I  would  not  leave  thee 
Were  thy  ransom  paid  in  gold  !*' 

Now  in  Heaven's  blue  ezpansbn 
Rose  the  midnight  star  to  view. 

When  to  quit  her  Other's  mansion 
Thrice  she  wept,  and  bade  adieu ! 

"Fly  we  then,  while  none  discover ! 

Tyrant  barks,  in  vain  ye  ride !" 
Soon  at  Rhodes  the  British  lover 

Clasp*d  his  blooming  Eastern  Bride. 


THE  WOUNDED   HUSSAR. 


Aldii  to  the  banks  of  Uie  dark-rolling  Danube 

Fnr  Adelaide  hied  when  the  battle  was  o'er  :-* 
"Oil,  whither,"  she  cried,  "  hast  thou  wander'd, 
my  lover  f 
en     Or  hoe  dost  thoa  welter  and  bleed  on  the 
iboreff 


"What  voice  did  I  heart  'twas  my  Henry  that 
ogh'd!" 
All  moomful  she  hasten'd,  m>x  wander'd  she 

H1ieo  bleeding   and   low,  on   the   heath   she 


fijr  the  light  of  the. moon,  her  poor  wounded 
f 


From  his  bosom,  that  heaved,  the  last  torrent  was 
streaming. 
And  pale  was  his  visage,  deep  mark'd  with  a 


And  dim  was  that  eye,  once  expressively  beaming, 

That  melted  in  love,  and  that  kindl^  in  war ! 

t 


How  emit  w«a  poor  Adelaide's  heart  at  the  sight ! 

How  bitter  she  wept  o'er  the  victim  of  war ! 
"Hsst  thou  eome,  my  fond  love,  this  last  sor- 
rawfU  nUht, 

Ts  diMf  die  lone   heart  of  thy  wounded 

r 


"Thou  Adi  five,"   aha  replied,  "Heaven's 
mercy,  relieving 
Each  angoishing  wound,  shall  forbid  me  to 


"Ah,  no*  the  last  pang  of  my  bosom  is  heaving ! 
No  light  of  the  mora  shall  to  Henry  return ! 

"  Thon  charmer  of  life,  ever  tender  and  true ! 

Ye  babe*  of  my  love  that  await  me  a&r !" 
Hb  fidtcring  tomne  scarce  could  murmur  adieu, 

When  he  smik  in  her  arms— 4he  poor  wounded 
H 


THE    BRAVE   ROLAND.* 

The  brave  Roland ! — the  brave  Roland  !— 
False  tidings  reached  the  Rhenish  strand 

That  he  had  fallen  in  fight ; 
And  thy  iaithful  bosom  swoon'd  with  pain 
O  loveliest  maiden  of  Allemayne ! 

For  the  loss  of  thy  own  true  knight. 

But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'en  the  veil. 
In  yon  Nonnenwerder's  cloisters  palet 

For  her  vow  had  scarce  been  sworn. 
And  the  fatal  mantle  o'er  her  Aung, 
When  the  Drachenfells  to  a  trumpet  rung— 

'Twas  her  own  dear  warrior's  horn ! 

Woe !  woe !  each  heart  shall  bleed — shall  break! 
She  would  have  hung  upon  his  neck. 

Had  he  come  but  yester-even : 
And  he  had  clasp' d  those  peerless  charms 
That  shall  never,  never  fill  his  arms, 

Or  meet  him  b^  in  heaven. 

Yet  Roland  the  brave — Roland  the  trof— * 
He  could  not  bid  that  spot  adieu ; 

It  was  dear  still  'midst  his  woes ; 
For  he  loved  to  breathe  the  neighbouring  air 
And  to  think  she  blest  him  in  her  prayer. 

When  the  Halleluiah  rose. 

There's  yet  one  window  of  that  pile. 
Which  he  built  above  the  Nun's  green  isle ; 

Thence  sad  and  oft  look'd  he 
(When  the  chant  and  organ  sounded  slow) 
On  the  mansion  of  his  love  below. 

For  herself  he  might  not  see. 

She  died ! — ^He  sought  the  battle*plain ! 
Her  image  fill'd  his  dying  brain, 

When  he  fell  and  wish'd  to  &11 : 
And  her  name  was  in  his  latest  sigh. 
When  Roland,  the  flower  of  chivalry. 

Expired  at  Roncevall. 


THE  SPECTRE  BOAT, 

A   BALLAD. 

Light  rued  ftdse  Ferdinand  to  leave  a  lovely  maid 
forlorn, 

Who  broke  her  heart  and  died  to  hide  her  blush- 
ing check  from  scorn. 

One  night  he  dreamt  he  woo'd  her  in  their  wonted 
bower  of  love, 

Where  the  flowers  sprang  thick  around  them,  and 
the  birds  sang  sweet  above. 


*  The  tradition  whlcli  fornra  the  lubstance  of  tbess 
stanzaa  ii  itill  preserved  in  Oermany.  Aif  ancient 
tower  on  a  height,  called  the  Rolandteck,  a  few  mllea 
above  Bonn  on  the  Rhine,  is  shown  ai  the  habitation 
which  Roland  built  in  eight  of  a  nunnery,  into  which 
his  mistress  had  retired,  on  having  heard  an  unfounded 
account  of  his  death.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  credibility  of  the  legend,  its  scenery  must  be  recol- 
lected with  pleasure  by  every  one  who  has  visited  the 
romantic  landscape  of  the  Drachenfells,  the  Roland- 
seek,  and  the  beantlfVil  adjacent  \s\ex  o(  tiA  U\iNai«^ 
where  a  nunnery  still  staada. 
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Bat  the  scene  was  swiftly  changed  into  a  church- 

ywd's  dismal  yiew, 
And  her  lips  grew  black  beneath  his  kiss,  from 

love's  delicious  hue'. 
What  more  he  dreamt,  he  told  to  none;  but, 

shuddering,  pale,  and  dumb, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  waves,  like  one  that  knew 

his  hour  was  come. 

'Twas  now  the  dead- watch  of  the  night — the 

helm  was  lash*d  a-lee, 
And  the  ship  rode  where  Mount  JEtna  lights  the 

deep  Levantine  sea ; 
When  beneath  its  glare  a  boat  came,  row'd  by  a 

woman  in  her  shroud. 
Who,  with  eyes  that  made  our  blood  run  cold, 

stood  up  and  spoke  aloud:— 

"  Come,  traitor,  down,  for  whom  my  gfaoet  still 
wanders  unforgiven ! 

Come  down,  false  Ferdinand,  for  whom  I  broke 
my  peace  with  Heaven  !"— 

It  was  vain  to  hold  the  vlfctim,  for  he  plunged  to 
meet  her  call. 

Like  the  bird  that  shrieks  and  flutten  m  the  gaz- 
ing serpent's  thrall. 

You  may  guess  the  boldest  mariner  shrunk 

daunted  from  the  sight. 
For  the  Spectre  and  her  winding-theet  shone  blue 

with  hideous  light ; 
Like  a  fiery  wheel  the  boat  spun  with  the  waving 

of  her  hand. 
And  round  they  went,  and  down  they  went,  as 

the  cock  crew  from  the  land. 


GILDEROY. 


Tbk  last,  the  &tal  hour  is  come. 
That  bears  my  love  from  me : 

I  hear  the  dead  note  of  the  drum, 
I  mark  the  gallows'  tthe ! 

The  bell  has  toll'd :  it  shakes  my  heart ; 

The  trumpet  speaks  thy  name ; 
And  must  my  Gilderoy  depart 

To  bear  a  death  of  shame  f 

No  bosom  trembles  for  thy  doom ; 

No  mourner  wipes  a  tear ; 
The  gallows'  foot  is  all  thy  tomb, 

The  sledge  is  all  thy  bier. 

Oh,  Gilderoy !  bethought  we  then 

So  soon,  so  sad  to  part. 
When  first  in  Roslin's  lovely  glen 

You  triumph' d  o'er  my  heart  f 

Your  locks  they  glitter' d  to  the  sheen, 

Your  hunter  garb  was  trim ; 
And  gracefiil  was  the  riband  green 

That  bound  your  manly  limb ! 

Ah !  little  thou^t  I  to  deplore 
Those  limbs  in  fetters  bound ; 

Or  hear,  upon  the  scaflbld  floor. 
The  midnight  hammer  sound. 


Ye  cruel,  cruel,  that  combined 

The  guiltless  to  pursue ; 
My  Gilderoy  was  ever  kind, 

He  could  not  injure  you  ! 

A  long  adieu !  but  where  shall  fly 

Thy  widow  all  forlorn. 
When  every  mean  and  cruel  eye 

Regards  my  woe  with  scorn  f 

Yes !  they  will  mock  thy  widow's  t 
And  hate  Uiine  orphan  boy ; 

Alas  !  his  infant  beauty  wears 
The  form  of  Gilderoy. 

Then  will  I  seek  the  dreary  mound 
That  wraps  thy  mouldering  clay. 

And  weep  and  linger  on  the  ground 
And  sigh  my  heart  away. 


THE   HITTER   BANP 

Ths  Ritter  Bann  from  Hungary 
Came  back,  renown'd  in  arms, 

But  scorning  jousts  of  chivalry 
And  love  and  ladies'  charms. 

While  other  knights  held  revels,  he 
Was  wrapt  in  thoughts  of  gloom. 

And  in  Vienna's  hostelrie 
Slow  paced  his  lonely  room. 

There  enter'd  one  whose  face  he  kne' 
Whose  voice,  he  was  aware. 

He  oft  at  mass  had  listen'd  to. 
In  the  holy  house  of  prayer. 

'Twas  the  Abbot  of  St  James's  monJ 

A  fresh  and  fair  old  man ; 
His  reverend  air  arrested  even 

The  gloomy  Ritter  Bann. 

But  seeing  with  him  an  ancient  dame 
Come  clad  in  Scotch  attire, 

The  Ritter's  bolour  went  and  came. 
And  loud  he  spoke  in  ire. 

'*Ha !  nurse  of  her  that  was  ray  bane 
Name  not  her  name  to  me ; 

I  wish  it  blotted  from  my  brain : 
Art  poor  T — ^take  alms,  and  flee." 

"  Sir  Knight,*'  the  Abbot  interposed, 
"  This  case  your  ear  demands ;" 

And  the  crone  cried,  with  a  cross  incl 
In  both  her  trembling  hands : 

"  Remember,  each  his  sentence  waitc 

And  he  that  shall  rebut 
Sweet  Mercy's  suit,  on  him  the  gates 

Of  Mercy  shall  be  shut. 

"  You  wedded  undispensed  by  Churc 
Your  cousin  Jane  in  Spring; — 

In  Autumn,  when  you  went  to  search 
For  churchmen's  pardoning, 
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"  Her  home  draoonced  your  marriage-band, 

Betrothed  her  to  De  Grey, 
Aod  the  ring  yoa  pat  upon  her  hand 

Was  wrench'd  by  ibrce  away. 

"  Then  wept  your  Jane  upon  my  neek, 
Crying,  *  Help  me,  nnrae,  to  flee 

To  my  Howel  Bann*s  Glamorgan  hilla;* 
Bat  word  aiiived    ah  me  !— 


"  Yoa  were  not  there ;  and  'twaa  their  threat, 

Bjr  feol  means  or  by  hii. 
To-morrow  morning  was  to  set 

The  seal  on  her  despair. 

"I  had  a  son,  a  sea-boy,  in 

A  ship  at  Hartland  bay ; 
Bj  his  aid,  from  her  cruel  kin 

I  bore  my  bird  away. 

"To  Scotland  from  the  Devon** 

Green  myrtle  shores  we  fled ; 
And  the  Hsnd  that  sent  the  raTena 

To  Elijah,  gare  us  bread. 

"She  wrote  you  by  my  son,  but  he 

From  England  sent  us  word 
Toa  had  gone  into  some  far  country, 

In  grief  and  gloom  he  heard. 


"For  they  that  wrongM  you,  to  elude 
Toor  wrath,  defamed  my  child; 

Aod  you — ay,  blush.  Sir,  as  you  should*- 
Beliered,  and  were  beguiled. 

"To  die  but  at  your  feet,  she  70w*d 

To  rosm  the  world ;  and  we 
WobU  both  have  sped  and  begg'd  our  bread, 

Bit  so  it  might  not  be. 

"For  when  the  snow-storm  beat  our  roof, 

She  bore  a  boy.  Sir  Baim, 
Who  grew  as  &ir  your  likeness  proof 

Ab  child  e*er  grew  like  man. 

"Twas  smiBng  on  that  babe  one  mora. 
When  heath  bkwm'd  on  the  moor, 

Htr  beauty  struck  young  Lord  IGnghora 
As  he  hunted  past  our  door. 

"She  sbunn*d  Mm,  but  he  raved  of  Jane 

And  roused  his  mother's  pride ; 
Who  caflM  tow  in  high  disdain, 

'  Aad  whare'a  the  lace,'  she  cried, 

"'Hat  wUeh'd  my  boy  lo  wish  lor  one 

80  wretdied  lor  his  wifi  ^— 
Doit  love  thy  husband  f    Know,  my  mm 

Has  sworn  to  take  his  life.' 

"  Her  anger  sore  dismay'd  us, 
For  oor  mite  was  wearing  scant. 

And,  oalees  that  dame  wodd  aid  us. 
There  wia  nooe  to  aid  our  want 


"  So  I  told  her,  weeping  bitterly, 
What  all  our  woes  had  been ; 

Aad,  though  she  was  a  stem  ladie 
The  team  flood  IB  her  era. 


"  And  she  housed  us  both  when  cheerfrdly 

My  child  to  her  had  sworn. 
That  even  if  made  a  widow,  she 

Would  never  wed  Kinghorn.'*— ~ 

Here  paused  the  nurse,  and  then  began 

The  Abbot,  standing  by : 
"  Three  months  ago,  a  wounded  man 

To  our  abbey  came  to  die. 

"  He  heard  me  long,  with  ghastly  eyes 

And  hand  obdurate  clenched. 
Speak  of  the  worm  that  never  dies, 

And  the  fire  that  is  not  quench' d. 

^' At  last  by  what  this  scroll  attests 

He  left  atonement  brief. 
For  years  of  anguish  to  the  breasts 

His  guilt  had  wrung  with  grief. 

**  *  There  lived,*  he  said,  *  a  fair  young  dame 

Beneath  my  mother's  roof; 
I  loved  her,  but  against  my  flame 

Her  purity  was  prooH 

"  '  I  feign' d  repentance,  friendship  pure  ; 

That  mood  she  did  not  check, 
But  let  her  husband's  miniature 

Be  copied  from  her  neck. 

*'  '  As  means  to  search  him,  my  deceit 

Took  care  to  him  was  borne 
Nought  but  his  picture's  counterfeit, 

And  Jane's  reported  scorn. 

"  '  The  treachery  took ;  she  waited  wild ; 

My  slave  came  back  and  lied 
Whate'er  I  wished  ;  she  clasp'd  her  child. 

And  swoon'd,  and  all  but  died. 

"  *  I  felt  her  tears  for  years,  and  years 
Quench  not  my  flame,  but  stir ; 

The  very  hate  I  bore  her  mate 
Increased  my  love  for  her. 


tt  I 


Fame  told  us  of  his  glory,  while 
Joy  flush'd  the  face  of  Jane ; 
And  while  she  bless' d  his  name,  her  smile 
Struck  fire  unto  my  brain. 

"  '  No  fears  could  damp ;  I  reach'd  the  camp, 

Sought  out  its  champion  ; 
And  if  my  broad-sword  fail'd  at  last, 

*Twas  long  and  well  laid  on. 

*  'This  wound's  my  meed, my  name's  Kinghorn, 

My  foe's  the  Ritter  Bann.'— 
The  wafer  to  his  lips  was  borne. 

And  we  shrived  the  dying  man. 

'*  He  died  not  till  you  went  to  fight 

The  Turks  at  Warradein  ; 
But  I  see  my  tale  has  changed  you  pale."— 

The  Abbot  went  for  wine ; 

And  brought  a  little  page,  who  pour*d 

It  out,  and  knelt  and  smiled  :— 
The  stunn'd  knight  saw  himself  restored 

To  childhood  in  his  child ; 
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And  stooped  and  caught  him  to  his  breaat, 

Laugh*d  loud  and  wept  anon, 
And  with  a  shower  of  kisses  press'd 

The  darling  little  one. 

**  And  where  went  Jane  ?'* — "  To  a  mtimery, 
Sir- 
Look  not  again  to  pale^- 

Kinghorn*8  old  dame  grew  harsh  to  her/'^ 
*'  And  has  she  ta'en  the  veil  ?" 

"  Sit  down,  Sir."  said  the  priest,  *'  I  bar 
Rash  words." — They  sat  all  three, 

And  the  boy  play*d  with  the  knight's  broad  star, 
As  he  kept  him  on  his  knee. 

"  Think  ere  you  ask  her  dwelling-place,  " 

The  Abbot  further  said ; 
'*  Time  draws  a  veil  o'er  beauty's  face 

More  deep  than  cloister's  shade. 


f« 


Grief  may  have  made  her  what  you  can 
Scarce  love  perhaps  for  life." 
'  Hush,  Abbot,"  cried  the  Ritter  Bann, 
"  Or  tell  me  where's  my  wife." 


The  priest  undid  two  doors  that  hid 
The  inn's  adjacent  room. 

And  there  a  lovely  woman  stood. 
Tears  bathed  her  beauty's  bloom. 

One  moment  may  with  bliss  repay 
Unnumber'd  hours  of  pain ; 

Such  was  the  throb  and  mutual  sob 
Of  the  Knight  embracing  Jane. 


SONG. 


Whkh  Napoleon  was  flying 
From  the  field  of  Waterloo, 

A  British  soldier,  dying. 
To  his  brother  bsde  adieu ! 

'*  And  take,"  he  said,  "this  token 
To  the  maid  that  owns  my  faith, 

With  the  words  that  I  have  spoken 
In  affection's  latest  breath." 

Sore  moum'd  the  brother's  heart. 
When  the  youth  beside  him  fell ; 

But  the  trumpet  wam'd  to  part. 
And  they  took  a  sad  farewell 

There  was  many  a  fnend  to  lose  him. 
For  that  gallant  soldier  sigh'd ; 

Bat  the  maiden  of  his  bosom 
Wept  when  all  their  tears  were  dried. 


THE  BEECH-TREE»S  PETITION. 

O  LiATx  this  barren  spot  to  me ! 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree ! 
Though  bush  or  flowret  never  grow 
My  dark  unwanning  shade  below ; 


Nor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  roey  blush  or  yellow  hue ; 
Nor  fruits  of  autumn,  bloesom-bom. 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn , 
Nor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  deriv< 
Th'  ambroeial  amber  of  the  hive ; 
Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen 

Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  see 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  greei 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude. 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bowe 
Fint  spent  its  sweet  and  sportive  hou 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 
Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  mad* 
And  on  my  trunk's  surviving  frame 
Carved  many  a  long-forgotten  name. 
Oh  !  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound. 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  groun 
By  all  that  Love  has  whisper'd  here^ 
Or  Beauty  heard  with  ravish'd  ear ; 
As  Love's  own  altar  honour  me. 
Spare,  woodmen,  spare  the  beechen  t 


HALLOWED   GROUNI 

What's  hallow'd  ground  f  Has  earth  a  c! 
Its  Maker  meant  not  should  be  tro4 
By  man,  the  image  of  his  God, 

Erect  and  free, 
Unscourged  by  Superstition's  rod 

To  bow  the  knee  f 

That's  hallow'd  ground — where,  monn 

miss'd. 
The  lips  repose  our  love  has  kiss'd  ;— 
But  where's  their  memory's  mannon  f    I 

Yon  church-yard's  bowers  f 
No  !  in  ourselves  their  souls  exist, 

A  part  of  ours. 

A  kiss  can  consecrate  the  ground 
Where  mated  hearts  are  mutual  bound : 
The  spot  where  love's  first  links  were  wc 

That  ne'er  are  riven. 
Is  hallow'd  down  to  earth's  profound, 

And  up  to  heaven  ! 

For  time  makes  all  but  tme  love  old ; 
The  burning  thoughts  ti|»t  then  were  told 
Run  molten  still  ta  memory's  mould ; 

And  will  not  eooH 
Until  the  heart  itself  If  cold 
In  Lethe's  pool. 

What  hallows  ground  where  heroes  sleep 
'Tis  not  the  sculptured  piles  yon  heap ! 
In  dews  that  heavens  &r  distant  weep 

Their  turf  may  bloom 
Or  Genii  twine  beneath  the  deep 

Their  coral  tomb. 

But  strew  his  ashes  to  the  wind 
Whose  sword  or  voice  has  served 
And  is  he  dead,  whose  glorioQe  mind 
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ten  bight — 

rts  m  ieave  behind 


H  far  Freedom's  right  f 
le  tbet  lacks  her  tight ! 
nlfies  in  Heaven's  sight 
d  he  draws  :— 
M  ennoble  fight  t 


i  welcome  War  to  brace 
tnd  tend  Heaven's  reeking  space ! 
[anted  face  to  fiicei 
png  cheer, 

h'a  pale  horse  lead  on  the  chase, 
be  dear. 

r  trophies  where  men  kneel 

-but  Heaven  rebukes  my  seal ! 

Tmth  and  human  weal, 

MJire! 

im  the  sword's  appeal 

)  and  Love. 

I  the  cherubim,  that  join 

wings  o'er  Devotion's  shrine— 

d  in  vain,  and  temples  shine, 

ley  are  not— 

oe  can  make  divine 

sq»ot. 

ns  dost  thou  trust, 

s  rites  in  domes  august  f 

ng  stones  and  metal's  rust 

I  vaunt, 

n  bless  one  pile  of  dust 

ime  or  chaunt. 

ivood-worm  mocks  thee,  man ! 

—^creeds  themselves  grow  wan ! 

I  dome  of  nobler  span, 

e  given 

mx  bigots  dare  not  ban-^ 

)  is  Heaven ! 

pictured  Nature's  oeiting, 

ing  the  rapt  spirit's  feeling, 

nself  to  man  revealing, 

monious  spheres 

,  though  unheard  their  pealing 

tal 


Peace!  Independence!  Truth!  go  forth 

Earth's  compass'd  round ; 
And  your  high-priesthood  shall  make  earth 

AUkattam'dgnmmd, 


ira  not  your  beiogB  pure  t 
I  death  your  worlda  obacure  t 
» 8wVL  the  tlnq#bat  your 

above? 

Heavens  that  Hike  us  sure 

rcnly  love ! 

r  harmony  sublime 

oom  of  distam  time ; 

regenerate  soul  from  crime 

et  be  drawn, 
on  his  mortal  dime 

tal  dawn. 

km'd ground?  'Tis  what  gives  birth 
thoughts  in  souls  of  worth  !<— 
90 


CAROLINE. 

PART  I. 


I'll  bid  Uie  hyacinth  to  blow, 
I'll  teach  my  grotto  green  to  be ; 

And  sing  my  true  love,  all  below 
The  holly  bower  and  myrtle-tree. 

There  all  his  wild-wood  sweets  to  bring. 
The  sweet  south  wind  shall  wander  by. 

And  with  the  music  of  his  wing 
Delight  my  rustling  canopy. 

Come  to  my  close  and  clustering  bower, 

Thou  spirit  of  a  milder  clime. 
Fresh  wiUi  the  dews  of  fruit  and  flower, 

Of  mountain-heath,  and  moory  thyme. 

With  all  thy  rural  echoes  come, 

Sweet  comrade  of  the  roey  day. 
Wafting  the  wild  bee's  gentle  hum. 

Or  cuckoo's  plaintive  roundelay. 

Where'er  thy  morning  breath  has  play'd. 

Whatever  bles  of  ocean  fann'd, 
Come  to  my  blossom-woven  shade. 

Thou  wandering  wind  of  fairy-land. 

For  sure  from  some  enchanted  isle. 
Where  Heaven  and  Love  their  sabbath  hold, 

Where  pure  and  happy  spirits  smile. 
Of  beanty's  frtrest,  brightest  mould ; 

From  some  green  Eden  of  the  deep. 
Where  Pleasure's  sigh  alone  is  heaved. 

Where  tears  of  rapture  lovers  weep, 
Endear'd,  undoubting,  undeceived ; 

From  some  sweet  paradise  afar. 
Thy  music  wanders,  distant,  lost — 

Where  Nature  lights  her  leading  star, 
And  love  is  never  cross' d. 

Oh  gentle  gale  of  Eden  bowers. 
If  back  thy  rosy  feet  should  roam, 

To  revel  with  the  cloudless  Hours 
In  Nature's  more  propitious  home. 

Name  to  thy  loved  Elysian  groves. 
That  o'er  enchanted  spirits  twine, 

A  fairer  form  than  cherub  loves. 
And  let  the  name  be  Caroline. 

PAKT  n. 

TO  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

Gsx  of  the  crimson-oolour'd  Even. 

Companion  of  retiring  day. 
Why  at  the  closing  gates  of  Heaven, 

Beloved  star,  dost  thou  delay  \ 
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So  (air  thy  pensile  beauty  bums, 
When  soft  the  tear  of  twilight  flows ; 

So  doe  thy  plighted  love  returns, 
To  chambers  brighter  than  the  roee ; 

To  Peace,  to  Pleasure,  and  to  Love, 
So  kind  a  star  thou  seem' at  to  be. 

Sure  some  enamoured  orb  above 
Descends  and  burns  to  meet  with  thee. 

Thine  is  the  breathing,  blushing  hour. 
When  all  unheavenly  passions  fly. 

Chased  by  the  soul- subduing  power 
Of  Love's  delicious  witchery. 

O !  sacred  to  the  {all  of  day, 
Queen  of  propitious  stars,  appear, 

And  early  rise,  and  long  delay. 
When  Caroline  herself  is  here  ! 

Shine  on  her  chosen  green  resort. 
Whose  trees  the  sunward  summit  crown, 

And  wanton  flowers,  that  well  may  court 
An  Angel's  feet  to  tread  them  down. 

Shine  on  her  sweetly-scented  road. 
Thou  star  of  evening's  purple  dome, 

That  lead' St  the  nightingsde  abroad, 
And  guidest  the  pilgrim  to  his  home. 

Shine,  where  my  charmer's  sweeter  breath 
Embalms  the  soft  exhaling  dew. 

Where  dying  winds  a  sigh  bequeath 
To  kiss  the  cheek  of  rosy  hue. 


Where,  winnow'd  by  the  gentle  air. 
Her  silken  tresses  darkly  flow, 

And  fiill  upon  her  brow  so  fiiir, 
Like  shadows  on  the  mountain  anew. 

Thus,  ever  thus,  at  day's  decline, 
In  converse  sweet,  to  wander  iiur, 

O  bring  with  thee  my  Caroline, 
And  thou  ahalt  be  my  Ruling  Star ! 


FIELD  FLOWERS. 

Yb  field  flowers!  the  gardens  eclipse  you,  'tis 

true, 
Yet,  wildings  of  Nature,  I  dote  upon  you, 

f  or  ye  waft  me  to  summers  of  old. 
When  the  earth  teem'd  around  me  with  fairy 

delight, 
And  when  daisies  and  buttercups  gladden'd  my 
sight. 
Like  treasures  of  silver  and  gold. 

I  love  you  for  lulling  me  back  into  dreams 
Of  the  blue  Highland  mountains  and  echoing 
streams, 
And  of  birchen  glades  breathing  their  balm. 
While  the  deer  was  seen  glancing  in  sunshine 

remote, 
And  the  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood-pigeon's 
note 
Made  music  that  sweeten'd  the  calm. 


Not  a  pastoral  song  has  a  pleasanter  tune 
Than  ye  speak  to  my  heart.  Utile  wildings  of  June 

Of  old  ruinous  castles  ye  tell, 
Where  I  thought  it  delightful  your  beauties  to  find 
When  the  magic  of  Nature  first  breathed  on  m 
mind, 

And  your  blossoms  were  part  of  her  spelL 

Ev'n  now  what  afi*ection  the  violet  awakes ; 
What  loved  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  their  lake 

Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore  ! 
What  landscapes  I  read  in  the  primrose's  looks 
And  what  pictures  of  pebbled  and  minnqwy  brool 

In  the  vetches  that  tangled  their  shore ! 

Elarth's  cultureless  buds,  to  my  heart  ye  were  dei 
Ere  the  fever  of  passion,  or  ague  of  fear 

Had  scathed  my  existence's  bloom ; 
Once  I  welcome  you  more,  in  life's  paaaionlt 

•tage. 
With  the  visions  of  youth  to  revisit  my  age. 

And  I  wish  you  to  grow  on  my  tomb. 


DIRGE  OF  WALLACE. 

Thit  lighted  a  taper  at  the  dead  of  night, 
And  chanted  their  holiest  hymn ; 

But  her  brow  and  her  bosom  were  damp  w. 
aflright. 
Her  eye  was  all  sleepless  and  dim ! 

And  the  lady  of  Eldershe  wept  for  her  lord. 
When  a  death-watch  beat  in  her  lonely  roon 

When  her  curtain  had  ahook  of  its  own  accord 

And  the  raven  had  flapp'd  at  her  window-boar 
To  tell  of  her  warrior'a  doom ! 

'*  Now  sing  you  the  death-song,  and  loudly  pi 

For  the  soul  of  my  knight  so  dear ; 
And  call  me  a  widow  this  wretched  day, 

Since  the  warning  of  God  is  here ! 
For  night-mare  rides  on  my  strangled  sleep  ^- 

The  lord  of  my  bosom  is  doom'd  to  die : 
His  valorous  heart  they  have  wounded  deep ; 
And  the  blood- red  tears  shall  his  country  wee 

For  Wallace  of  Elderslie !" 

Yet  knew  not  his  country  that  ominous  hour* 

Ere  the  loud  matin-bell  was  rung. 
That  a  trumpet  of  death  on  an  English  tower 

Had  the  dirge  of  her  champion  sung ! 
When  bis  dungeon  light  look'd  dim  and  red 

On  the  high-born  blood  of  a  martyr  shdn. 
No  anthem  was  sung  at  his  holy  death-bed ; 
No  weeping  was  thm  when  his  bosom  bled— 

And  his  heart  was  rent  in  twain ! 

Oh,  it  was  not  thus  when  his  oakoD  spear. 

Was  true  to  that  knight  forlorn  ; 
And  the  hosts  of  a  thousand  were  scatter'd  lik 
deer, 
At  the  blast  of  the  hunter's  horn ; 
When  he  strode  on  the  wreck  of  each  well-foog 
field 
With  the  yellow-hair' d  chiefr  of  hk  naii 
land; 
For  his  lance  was  not  shtvMr'd  on  helmet 
shield— 
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Aad  the  sword  thtt  Mem'd  fit  for  Archangel  to 
wield. 

Wis  light  in  his  terrible  hand ! 

Tet  bleeding  and  boond,  though  her  Wallace 
wight 
For  his  long-loved  country  die, 
The  bogie  ne'er  song  to  a  braver  knight 

Than  Wallace  of  Elderslie ! 
Boi  the  day  of  hia  glory  shall  never  depart, 
His  head  unentomb'd   shall  with  glory   be 
bafan'd, 
Fnm  its  blood-streaming  altar  his  spirit  shall 


Tboogh  the  raven  has  hd  on  his  moaldering 
hearty 
A  nobler  was  never  embalm'd ! 


THE    FRIARS    OF   DIJON. 

A  TALI. 

Whev  honest  men  confessed  their  sins, 
And  paid  the  church  genteelly. 

In  Boigiudy  two  capuchins 
Lived  jovially  and  freely. 

They  march'd  about  from  place  to  place, 

With  ahrift  and  dispensatkm ; 
And  mAided  broken  consciences, 

Soid-tinkers  by  vocation. 

One  friar  was  Father  Bonifiice, 

And  be  ne*er  knew  disquiet. 
Save  when  condemn'd  to  saying  grace 

O'er  mortifying  diet. 

The  other  was  lean  Dominick, 
Whose  slender  form,  and  sallow, 

Woald  scarce  have  made  a  candlewick 
For  Bonifiace'a  tallow. 

Albeit,  he  tippled  like  a  fish. 
Though  not  the  same  potation ; 

And  mortal  man  ne*er  ciear'd  a  dish 
With  nimbler  mastication. 

Those  sainta  without  the  shirts  arrived, 

One  evening  late,  to  pigeon 
A  country  pair  for  alma,  that  lived 

Aboul  a  league  firom  Dyon; 

Whose  supper-pot  vras  set  to  boil 

On  fagots  briskly  crackling : 
The  friars  entered  with  a  amUe 

To  Jacquei  and  to  Jaoqneline. 

They  bow'd  and  bless*d  the  dame,  and  then 

In  pious  terms  besought  her 
To  give  two  holy-minded  men 

A  meal  of  bread  and  water. 

For  water  and  a  crust  they  crave. 
Those  months  that,  even  on  Lent  days, 

Scarce  knew  the  taste  of  water,  save 
When  watering  for  dainties. 


Quoth  Jacquez,  *•  That  were  sorry  cheer 
For  men  fatigued  and  dusty ; 

And  if  you  suppM  on  crusts,  I  fear 
You'd  go  to  bed  but  crusty." 

So  forth  he  brought  a  flask  of  rich 

Wine  fit  to  feast  Silenus, 
And  viands,  at  the  sight  of  which 

They  laugh' d  like  two  hyenas. 

Alternately,  the  host  and  spouse 
Regaled  each  pardon-gauger, 

Who  told  them  tales  right  marvellous, 
And  lied  as  for  a  vrager — 

'Bout  churches  like  balloons  convey'd 

With  aeronautic  martyrs ; 
And  wells  made  warm,  where  holy  maid 

Had  only  dipt  her  garters. 

And  if  their  hearers  gaped,  I  guess, 
With  jaws  three  inch  asunder, 

*Twas  partly  out  of  weariness. 
And  partly  out  of  wonder. 

Then  striking  up  duets,  the  freres 

Went  on  to  sing  in  matches, 
From  psalms  to  sentimental  airs, 

From  these  to  glees  and  catches. 

At  last  they  would  have  danced  outright, 
Like  a  baboon  and  tame  bear. 

If  Jacquez  bad  not  drunk  Good  Night, 
And  shown  them  to  their  chamber. 

The  room  was  high,  the  host's  was  nigh : 

Had  wife  or  he  suspicion 
That  monks  would  make  a  raree-show 

Of  chinks  in  the  partition ! — 

Or  that  two  confessors  would  come, 

Their  holy  ears  outreaching 
To  conversations  as  humdrum 

Almost  as  their  own  preaching  ? 

Shame  on  you,  friars  of  orders  grey. 
That  peeping  knelt,  and  wriggling, 

And  when  ye  should  have  gone  to  pray, 
Betook  yourselves  to  giggling ! 

But  every  deed  ^^nll  have  its  meed : 

And  hark !  what  information 
Has  made  the  sinners,  in  a  trice. 

Look  black  with  consternation. 

The  farmer  on  a  hone  prepares 
His  knife,  a  long  and  keen  one; 

And  talks  of  killing  both  the  freres. 
The  fat  one  and  the  lean  one ; 

To-morrow  by  the  break  of  day. 

He  orders,  too,  saltpetre 
And  pickling  tubs But,  reader,  stay, 

Our  host  was  no  man-eater. 

The  priests  knew  not  that  country-folks 

Gave  pigs  the  name  of  friars; 
But  startled,  witless  of  the  joke, 

As  if  they  trod  on  briera. 
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Meanwhile,  as  they  perspired  with  dread, 

The  hair  of  either  craven 
Had  stood  erect  upon  his  head, 

Bat  that  their  heads  were  shaven. 

'*  What !  pickle  and  smoke  us  limb  by  limb  ? 

Grod  curse  him  and  his  larders ! 
8t.  Peter  will  bedevil  him 

If  he  saltpetre  friars. 

**  Yet,  Dominick,  to  die ! — the  bare 

Idea  shakes  one  oddly ; 
Yes,  Boniface,  'tis  time  we  were 

Beginning  to  be  godly. 

"  Would  that,  for  absolution's  sake, 

Of  all  our  sins  and  cogging. 
We  had  a  whip  to  give  and  take 

A  last  kind  mutual  flogging. 

*'  O  Dominick !  thy  nether  end 

Should  bleed  for  expiation. 
And  thou  shouldst  have,  my  dear  fat  friend, 

A  glorious  flagellation." 

But  havimt  ne'er  a  switch,  poor  souls ! 

They  bow'd  like  weeping  willows. 
And  told  the  Saints  long  rigmaroles 

Of  all  their  peccadilloes. 

Yet,  'midst  this  penitential  plight, 
A  thought  their  fancies  tickled ; 

'Twere  better  brave  the  window's  height 
Than  be  at  morning  pickled. 

And  so  they  girt  themselves  to  leap, 

Both  under  breath  imploring 
A  regiment  of  saints,  to  keep 

Their  host  and  hostess  snoring. 

The  lean  one  'lighted  like  a  cat. 

Then  scamper'd  ofi"  like  Jehu, 
Nor  stopped  to  help  the  man  of  fat. 

Whose  cheek  was  of  a  clay  hue — 

Who,  being  by  nature  more  design' d 

For  resting  than  for  jumping, 
Fell  heavy  on  his  parts  behind. 

That  broaden'd  with  the  plumping. 

There  long  beneath  the  window's  sconce 

His  bruises  he  sat  pawing. 
Squat  as  the  figure  of  a  bonze 

Upon  a  Chinese  drawing. 

At  length  he  waddled  to  a  sty ; 

The  pigs,  you'd  thought  for  game-sake. 
Came  round  and  nosed  him  lovingly. 

As  if  they'd  known  their  namesake. 

Meanwhile  the  other  flew  to  town. 

And  ¥dth  short  resph^tion 
Bray'd  like  a  donkey  up  and  down 

"  Ass-ass-ass-assination !" 

Men  left  their  beds,  and  night-capp'd  heads 
Popp'd  out  firom  every  casement ; 

The  cats  ran  frighten'd  on  the  leads ; 
Dijon  wis  all  amasement. 


Doors  bang'd,  dogs  bay'd,  and  boys  hurra'i 
Throats  gaped  aghast  in  bare  rows, 

Till  soundest  sleeping  watchmen  woke, 
And  even  at  last  the  mayor  rose— 

Who,  charging  him  before  police. 

Demands  of  Dominick  surly. 
What  earthquake,  fire,  or  breach  of  peace 

Made  all  this  hurly-burly  ? 


n 


ff 
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quoth  the  priest. 
Are  (hence  a  league  or  nigher) 
About  to  salt,  scrape,  massacre. 
And  barrel  up  a  friar." 

Soon,  at  the  magistrate's  command, 
A  troop  from  the  gens-d'armes'  boose 

Of  twenty  men  rode  sword  in  hand. 
To  storm  the  bloody  (arm's  house. 

As  they  were  cantering  toward  the  place, 
Comes  Jacquex  to  the  swine-yard. 

But  started  when  a  great  round  face 
Cried,  "  Rascal !  hold  thy  whinyard." 

'Twas  Boniface,  as  mad*s  King  Lear, 
Playing  antics  in  the  piggery : 

'*  And  what  the  devil  brought  you  here, 
You  mountain  of  a  friar,  eh  ?" 

Ah !  once  how  jolly,  now  how  wan 
And  blubber' d  with  the  vapours, 

That  frantic  capuchin  began 
To  cut  fantastic  capers — 

Crying,  "  Help !  hallo !  the  bellows  blow. 

The  pot  is  on  to  stew  me ; 
I  am  a  pretty  pig — but  no ! 

They  shall  not  barbacue  me." 

Nor  was  this  raving  fit  a  sham ; 

In  truth  he  was  hysterical, 
Until  they  brought  him  out  a  dram, 

And  that  wrought  like  a  miracle. 

Just  as  the  horsemen  halted  near, 
Crying,  "  Murderer,  stop,  ohoy,  oh !' 

Jacquez  was  comforting  the  frere 
With  a  good  glass  of  noyau — 


Who  beckon'd  to  them  not  to  kick  up 

A  row ;  but  wajdng  mellow. 
Squeezed  Jacques'  hand,  and  with  a  hiccup 

Said,  "  You're  a  damn'd  good  fellow." 

Explaining  lost  but  little  breath : — 

Here  ended  all  the  matter ; 
So  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth, 

And  long  live  Henri  Quatre ! 

The  gens-d'armes  at  the  story  broke 

Into  horse-fits  of  laughter. 
And,  as  if  they  had  known  the  joke, 

Their  horses  neigh'd  thereafter. 

Lean  Dominick,  methinks,  his  chaps 
Yawn'd  weary,  worn,  and  moody. 

So  may  my  readers'  too,  perhaps, 
And  thus  I  wish  'em  good  day. 


HENRY  KIRKE  WHITE. 


Hmr  KixxB  Wbiti  was  born  on  the  Slat  of 
1785,  at  Nottingliam,  where  his  father 
a  butcher.  He  gave  earlj  tokens  of  the 
lor  which  he  was  afterwards  distinguished ; 
aid  had  written  Tersea  when  acarcely  more  than 
a  child.  While  at  school  and  wooing  the  Muses, 
hia  spirit  was  subdued  by  his  occupa- 
on  one^wfaole  day  in  erery  week,  and 
his  leisore  houra  on  the  othera,  he  waa 
cwyiiHud  to  carry  out  the  butcher'a  basket; 
te  drudgery  he  was  forced  to  exchange  for  one 
nneiy  leaa  repulaiTe :  at  the  age  of  fourteen  the 
Imb  of  a  boaer  waa  aelected  for  thia  "darling  of 
Scitoce  and  the  Muae  :*'  his  mother,  howerer, 
fth  that  hia  yeaminga  after  fiune  were  indications 
tf  I  higher  destiny,  and  succeeded  in  placing  him 
ia  the  office  of  an  attorney.  Here  he  earnestly 
hboarad  to  acquire  knowledge ;  soon  "  learned 
tD  raad  Horace  with  tolerable  fodlity,  and  made 
Mae  progreae  in  Greek  ;*'  obtained  an  insight 
iaii  sereral  of  the  sdences,  and  became  ao  con- 
^icaoaa  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  to  be  elected  one 
•f  the  six  professors  in  the  Literary  Society  of  his 
atOft  town.  Having  already  felt  a  consciousness 
of  his  natural  powera,  lus  mind  was  directed  to- 
vwds  the  Univeraitiea ; — he  was  ambitious  of 
Kadsmic  distinction,  yet  with  a  very  remote  hope 
if  erer  attaining  it.  Having  primed  some  prose 
tad  poetry  in  aeveral  of  the  magazines,  he  was 
aiaoed,  in  1803,  to  endeavour  to  forward  his 
iarfaig  project  by  pubhshing  a  small  volume. 
Fhe  volume  vraa  harahly  handled  by  a  critic  in 
ke  Monthly  Review,  and  the  hopes  and  aspire- 
MIS  of  the  youth  seemed  for  a  time  cruahed  for 
irer.  Events  which  appear  the  most  ruinous  are 
6sn  the  moat  propitious.  The  ungentle  usage 
he  young  Poet  hid  received  attracted  towards 
urn  a  fiiend,  who  waa  not  only  kind  and  gene- 
oes,  but  already  in  the  zenith  of  his  reputation ; 
he  friend  was  Robert  Southey,  a  man  who,  from 
hat  day  to  this,  aeems  to  have  considered  it  a 
duty  of  his  life,  and  the  higheat  recom- 
of  his  genius,  to  aaaist  young  strugglere 
6er  fema  through  the  alough  of  despond  which 
0  oootimially  surrounds  them.  IBs  memoir  of 
^'hxie  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  examples  of 
liQgraphy  the  ESoghsh  language  can  supply ;  and 
ioM  as  much  honour  to  the  living,  as  to  the  me- 
aery  of  the  deceased  Poet.  White  achieved  hia 
«>iect ;  was  entered  at  St.  John'a  College,  Cam- 
iridge,  and  rapidly  obtained  the  highest  honours 
he  University  could  confer  upon  him.  All  the 
■asung  anxieties  of  yeara  were  now  rewarded — 
ihe  bod  had  bloaaomed— and  the  obscure  and 
fcimdVess  yoath  foimd  fame  and  "admiring 
firieada.*'  But  the  penalty  waa  yet  to  be  exacted : 
the  adour  with  which  he  had  studied— ihe  eager 
iMfiaga  after  immortality — the  unsubdued  resolve 
t3  he  **  nnrked  among  men,*'  had  weakened  his 


frame ; — ^life  was  the  price  he  paid  for  distinction ; 
and 

"  Science  self-destroyed  her  favourite  aon.'* 

On  the  19th  of  October,  1806,  he  died:  "  his 
death,"  says  Dr.  Southey,  '*  is  to  be  lamented  as 
a  loss  to  English  literature;*'  he  adds,  that  "hia 
virtues  were  as  admirable  as  his  genius."  **  Dis- 
tress and  poverty,"  says  another  great  authority, 
"could  not  impair  his  mind — which  death  itaelf 
destrojred  rather  than  subdued."  Southey  alao 
saya:  "It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  human 
being  more  amiable  in  all  the  relatione  of  life. 
He  vres  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  every 
member  of  his  family ;  this  he  instinctively  be- 
came :  and  the  thorough  goodness  of  his  advice 
ia  not  less  remarkable  than  the  affection  with 
which  it  is  always  communicated."  Good  aenae, 
indeed,  at  all  times,  and  latterly  fervent  piety, 
appear  to  have  been  his  chief  characteristica ; 
the  latter  enabled  him  to  overcome  a  naturally 
irritable  temper ;  and  it  was  impossible,  saya  the 
above  authority,  for  man  to  be  more  tenderiy 
patient  of  the  faulta  of  others,  more  imiformly 
meek,  or  more  unaffectedly  humble. 

Nearly  all  the  poems  of  Henry  Kirke  White 
were  written  before  he  attained  the  age  of  nine- 
teen. When  he  entered  college,  he  was  advised 
"  to  stifle  his  poetic  fire  for  severer  and  more  im- 
portant studies — to  lay  a  billet  on  the  embers 
until  he  had  taken  his  degree,  and  then  he  might 
fan  it  into  a  flame  again."  This  advice  he  fol- 
lowed so  scrupulously,  that  a  few  "fragments" 
are  the  only  produce  of  his  maturer  years.  His 
"  Remains"  have  been  among  the  most  popular 
productions  of  the  age :  edition  after  edition  has 
been  called  for ;  and  a  collection  of  the  worka  of 
British  Poets  would  be  imperfect  if  it  did  not  con- 
tain the  poems  of  this  "  marvellous  boy,"— the 
martyr-student,  the  endowments  of  whose  mind 
were  even  surpassed  by  the  generosity  of  his  na- 
ture, the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  principles,  and  the  fervency  of  his 
piety.  His  poetical  talent  was  but  one  of  many 
rare  excellences;  a  character  more  perfect,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  has  rarely  fellen  under 
the  notice  of  the  biographer.  Had  he  lived  to 
enter  the  sacred  profession,  which  latterly  became 
the  engrossing  object  of  his  thoughts,  he  woidd 
have  been  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  must  have  occupied  a  fbremott 
station  among  the  Poets  of  his  country.  As  it  is, 
he  has  left  us  abundant  proofa  of  the  wisdom  of 
virtue ;  his  upright  conduct,  no  less  than  hia  ge- 
nius, drew  ftiends  around  him ;  and  it  is  to  the 
former,  even  more  than  to  the  latter,  that  his 
memory  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  valuable 
tnbutes  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  public 
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HENRY   KIRKE  WHITE. 


POEMS, 

WRITTEN   BirORK   THE   PUBLICATION  OF 
CLIfTON   CWOTE. 


CHILDHOOD. 


This  it  one  of  the  author's  earlieit  prodactiont,  and 
appeart  by  the  handwriting  to  have  been  written 


when  he  wae  between  fourteen  and  fifteen, 
picture  of  the  ■cbool-mlatresa  ia  flrom  nature. 


The 


PART   I. 

Pictured  in  memory*8  mellowing  glass,  how 

sweet 
Our  infant  days,  our  infant  joys,  to  greet ! 
To  roam  in  fancy  in  each  cherished  scene. 
The  village  church- yard  and  the  village -green, 
The  woodland  walk   remote,  the  green- wood 

glade, 
The  mossy  seat  beneath  the  hawthorn*s  shade, 
The  white-washed  cottage,  where  the  woodbine 

grew. 
And  all  the  favourite  haunts  our  childhood  knew ! 
How  sweet,  while  all  the  evil  shuns  the  gaxe, 
To  view  th*  unclouded  skies  of  former  days ! 

Beloved  age  of  iimocence  and  smiles, 
When  each  wing'd  hour  some  new  delight  be- 
guiles; 
When  the  gay  heart,  to  life's  sweet  day-spring 

true. 
Still  finds  some  insect  pleasure  to  pursue. 
Blest  Childhood,  hail !— Thee  simply  will  I  sing. 
And  from  myself  the  artless  picture  bring ; 
These  long-lost  scenes  to  me  the  past  restore, 
E^h  humble  friend,  each  pleasure  now  no  more. 
And  every  stump  familiar  to  my  sight 
Recalls  some  fond  idea  of  delight. 

This  shrubby  knoll  was  once  my  favourite  seat ; 
Here  did  I  love  at  evening  to  retreat, 
And  muse  alone,  till  in  the  vault  of  night, 
Heeper,  aspiring,  showM  his  golden  light. 
Here  once  again,  remote  from  human  noise, 
I  sit  me  down  to  think  of  former  joys ; 
Pause  on  each  scene,  each  treasured  scene,  once 

more, 
And  once  again  each  infant  walk  explore : 
While  as  each  grove  and  lawn  I  recognixe. 
My  melted  soul  suffuses  in  my  eyes. 

And  oh !  thou  Power,  whose  myriad  trains  resort 
To  distant  scenes,  and  picture  them  to  thought ; 
Whose  mirror,  held  unto  the  mourner's  eye. 
Flings  to  his  soul  a  borrowed  gleam  of  joy ; 
Blest  Memory  !  guide,  with  finger  nicely  true, 
Back  to  my  youth  my  retrospective  view ; 
Recall  with  faithful  vigour  to  my  mind. 
Each  face  familiar,  each  relation  kind ; 
And  all  the  finer  traits  of  them  afford. 
Whose  general  outline  in  my  heart  is  stored. 


In  yonder  cot,  along  whose  moaldering  wsUi, 
In  many  a  fold  the  mantling  woodbine  frlb. 
The  village  matron  kept  her  little  school. 
Gentle  of  heart,  yet  knowing  well  to  role ; 
Staid  was  the  dame,  and  modest  was  her  miss;  • 
Her  garb  was  coarse,  yet  whole,  and  nicely  dMfi 
Her  neatly  border'd  cap,  as  liJy  fair,  > 

Beneath  her  chin  was  pinn'd  with  decent  cvf ;  ! 
And  pendant  ruffles,  of  the  whitest  lawn. 
Of  ancient  make,  her  elbows  did  adorn. 
Faint  with  old  age,  and  dim  were  grown  her  efMj 
A  pair  of  spectacles  their  want  supplies :  I 

These  does  she  guard  secure  in  leathern  cms,  J 
From  thoughtless  wights,  in   some   an««M 
place.  I 

Here  first  I  enter*  d,  though  wi^  toil  and  psia, 
The  lowly  vestibule  of  learning^  fime ;  « 

Enter'd  with  pain,  yet  soon  I  found  the  way, 
Though  sometimes  toilsome,  many  a  sweet 

pUy. 
Much  did  I  grieve  on  that  ill-fated  mom, 
While  I  was  first  to  school  reluctant  bom: 
Severe  I  thought  the  dame,  though  oft  ska 
To  soothe  my  swelling  spirits  when  I  sigk'd; 
And  oft,  when  harshly  she  reproved,  I  wepc, 
To  my  lone  corner  broken-hearted  crept,  -        i 
And  thought  of  tender  home  where  anger  IM^ 

kept.  j 

But  soon  inured  to  alphabetic  toils. 
Alert  I  met  the  dame  with  jocund  smilesi 
First  at  the  form,  my  task  for  ever  true, 
A  httle  favourite  rapidly  I  grew :  ^ 

And  oft  she  stroked  my  head  with  fond  defigM* 
Held  me  a  pattern  to  the  dunce's  sight; 
And  as  she  gave  my  diligence  ita  praise, 
Talk'd  of  the  honours  of  my  future  days. 

Oh !  had  the  venerable  matron  thought 
Of  all  the  ills  by  talent  often  brought ; 
Could  she  have  seen  me  when  revolving  yeiit 
Had  brought  me  deeper  in  the  vale  of  tears. 
Then  had  she  wept,  and  wish'd  my  wayward  ii 
Had  been  a  lowlier,  and  unletter'd  state ; 
Wish'd  that,  remote  from  worldly  woes  and  aiiii 
Unknown,  unheard,  I  might  have  paaaed  thim(t 
life. 

Where,  in  the  busy  scene,  by  peace  onblest. 
Shall  the  poor  wanderer  find  a  place  of  net  t 
A  lonely  mariner  on  the  stormy  main, 
Without  a  hope  the  calms  of  peace  to  gain ; 
Long  toss'd  by  tempest  o'er  the  world's  wii 

shore, 
When  shall  his  spirit  rest  to  toil  no  more  t 
Not  till  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  shall  lave 
The  sandy  si^fiu^e  of  his  unwept  grave. 
Childhood,  to  thee  I  turn,  from  life's 
Serenest  season  of  perpetual  calma,— 
Turn  with  delight,  and  bid  the  paasione 
AimI  joy  to  think  with  thee  I  tasted  peace. 
Sweet  reign  of  innocence  where  no  crime  daCIa 
But  each  new  object  brings  attendant  smilae; 
When  future  evils  never  haimt  the  sij^t, 
But  all  is  pregnant  with  nnmixt  deUgfat ; 
To  thee  I  turn  from  riot  and  firom  noiae, 
I  Turn  to  partake  of  more  ooogvnial  joji. 
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fonder  elm  that  stands  upon  the  moor, 
tie  clock  spoke  the  hour  of  labour  o'er, 
tlamorons  things,  what  happy  groups 
ere  seen, 

OS  poetnres  ecatt'ring  o'er  the  green ! 
loot  the  marble,  others  join  the  chase 
made  stag,  or  run  the  emulous  race ; 
thera,  eeated  on  the  dappled  grass, 
»1ejful  tales  the  light-wing'd  minutes  pass, 
remember  how,  with  gesture  starch'd, 
of  soldiers,  oft  with  pride  we  march'd ; 
neia,  to  a  tall  sash  we  did  bind 
dkerchie&,  flapping  to  the  whistling  wind; 
dbr  warlike  arms  we  sought  the  mead, 
n  and  qiears  we  made  of  brittle  reed ; 
1  ancoath  array,  our  feats  to  crown, 
-m*d  some  niin'd  pig-aty  for  a  town. 

with  our  gay  disports,  the  dame  was 

IHIt 

ler  wheel  before  the  cottage  front, 
r  her  spectacles  would  oflen  peer, 
'  our  gambols  and  our  bojrish  gear, 
die  look'd,  her  wheel  kept  turning  round, 
I  beloved  monotony  of  sound. 
iied  of  play  we'd  set  us  by  her  side 
t  of  school  she  never  knew  to  chide)— 
nder  at  her  akill— well  known  to  fame — 
>  could  match  in  spinning  with  the  dame  T 
lets,  her  linen,  which  she  show'd  with 
ride 

igers,  still  her  thriftness  testified ; 
we,  poor  wights !  did  wonder  much  in 
■och, 

her  8|nnning  manufactured  cloth. 


lid  we  leave,  though  well  beloy'd,  our 

at  home  the  vacant  hour  away, 
the  time  I've  scamper'd  down  the  glade, 
the  pronaised  ditty  from  the  maid, 
ivell  she  loved,  as  well  she  knew  to  sing, 
re  around  her  form'd  a  little  ring : 
i  of  innocence  foredoom' d  to  bleed, 
ed  guardians  bent  on  bloody  deed, 
chSdren  murder'd  as  they  slept ; 
It  each  pause  we  wrung  our  hands  and 
'ept. 

I  each  tale,  and  wonder  much  did  we 
arts  of  stone  there  in  the  world  could  be. 
ople  wights  !  ah,  little  did  we  ween 
that  wait  on  man  in  life's  sad  scene  * 
e  thought  that  we  ourselves  should  know 
f  Id*s  a  world  of  weeping  and  of  woe  I 

moment !  then  'twas  first  I  caught 
t  foundation  of  romantic  thought ; 
at  I  ahed  bold  Fancy's  thrilling  tear, 
at  that  poesy  diarm'd  mine  in&nt  ear. 
«ed  with  much  of  legendary  lore,    * 
irtB  of  Childhood  charm' d  my  soul  no 


1  the  scene  of  gaiety  and  noise, 
horn  tm'bttlent  and  empty  joys, 
le  to  the  thick  o'er-arching  shade, 
re,  OD  mosey  carpet,  listless  laid, 
t  my  feet  the  rippling  runnel  ran, 
%  of  wild  romance  antique  I'd  jmo; 


Soar  on  the  wings  of  lancy  through  the  air. 

To  realms  of  light,  and  pierce  the  radiance  there. 


FART   II. 

Thkr£  are,  who  think  that  Childhood  does  not 

share 
With  age,  the  cup,  the  bitter  cup  of  care : 
Alas !  they  know  not  this  unhappy  truth, 
That  every  age,  and  rank,  is  bom  to  ruth. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  reason  in  the  mind, 
Man  is  foredoom'd  the  thorns  of  grief  to  find ; 
At  every  step  has  further  cause  to  know 
The  draught  of  pleasure  still  is  dash'd  with  woe. 

Yet  in  the  youthful  breast,  for  ever  caught 
With  some  new  object  for  romantic  thought, 
The  impression  of  the  moment  quickly  flies. 
And  with  the  morrow  every  sorrow  dies. 

Howdifierent  manhood '.—then  does  Thought's 

control 
Sink  every  pang  still  deeper  in  the  soul ; 
Then  keen  Afiliction's  sad  unceasing  smart 
Becomes  a  painfiil  resident  in  the  heart; 
And  Care,  who  not  the  gayest  can  out-brave. 
Pursues  its  feeble  victim  to  the  grave. 
Then,  as  each  long*known  friend  is  summon'd 

hence. 
We  feel  a  void  no  joy  can  recompense, 
And  as  we  weep  o'er  every  new-made  tomb. 
Wish  that  ourselves  the  next  may  meet  our 

doom. 

Yes,  Childhood,  thee  no  rankling  woes  puxvue, 
No  forms  of  future  ill  salute  thy  view, 
No  pangs  repentant  bid  thee  wake  to  weep, 
But  halcyon  peace  protects  thy  downy  sleep; 
And  sanguine  Hope,  through  every  storm  of 

life. 
Shoots  her  bright  beams,  and  calms  the  internal     \ 

strife. 
Yet  e'en  round  Childhood's  heart,  a  thoughtless 

ahrine, 
Affection's  little  thread  will  ever  twine ; 
And  though  but  frail  may  seem  each  tender  tie, 
The  soul  foregoes  them  but  with  many  a  sigh. 
Thus,  when  the  long-expected  moment  came. 
When  forced  to  leave  the  gentle-hearted  dame. 
Reluctant  throbbings  rose  within  my  breast. 
And  a  still  tear  my  silent  grief  express* d. 

When  to  the  public  school  compcU'd  to  go. 
What  novel  scenes  did  on  my  senses  flow ! 
There  in  each  breast  each  active  power  dilates ! 
Which  broils  whole  nations  and  convulses  states : 
There  reigns,  by  turns  alternate,  love  and  hate. 
Ambition  bums,  and  factious  rebels  prate ; 
And  in  a  smaller  range,  a  smaller  sphere. 
The  dark  deformities  of  man  appear. 
Yet  there  the  gentler  virtues  kindred  claim. 
There  Friendship  lights  her  pure  untainted  flame . 
There  mild  Benevolence  delights  to  dwell. 
And  sweet  Contentment  rests  without  her  cell ; 
And  there,  'mid  many  a  stormy  soul,  'we&i^ 
The  good  of  heart,  th«  imeUigenloC  nmuL 
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'Twas  there,  O  Geor^ !  with  thee  I  IcarnM  to 

join 
In  Friendship's  bands — in  amity  divine. 
Oh,  mournful  thought ! — Where  is  ihy  spirit  now  t 
As  here  I  sit  on  fav'rite  Logar's  brow. 
And  trace  below  each  well>remeraber*d  glade, 
Where,  arm  in  arm,  erewhile  with  thee  I  stray'd. 
Where  art  thou  laid — on  what  untrodden  shore. 
Where  nought  is  heard  save  Ocean's  sullen  roar  ? 
Dost  thou  in  lowly,  unlamentcd  state. 
At  last  repose  from  all  the  storms  of  fate  ? 
Methinks  I  see  thee  struggling  with  the  wave. 
Without  one  aiding  hand  stretched  out  to  save  ; 
See  thee,  convulsed,  thy  looks  to  heaven  bend, 
And  send  thy  parting  sigh  unto  thy  friend; 
Or  where  immeasurable  vrilds  dismay. 
Forlorn  and  sad  thou  bend*st  thy  weary  way. 
While  sorrow  and  disease,  with  anguish  rife, 
Consume  apace  the  ebbing  springs  of  life. 
Again  I  see  his  door  against  thee  shut, 
The  unfeeling  native  turn  thee  from  his  hut : 
I  see  thee  spent  with  toil  and  worn  with  grief, 
Sit  on  the  grass,  and  wish  the  long'd  reUef ; 
Then  lie  thee  down,  the  stormy  struggle  o*er. 
Think  on  thy  native  land — and  rise  no  more ! 

Oh!  that  thou  couldst,  firom  thine  augnat  abode, 
Surrey  thy  friend  in  Ufe*s  dismaying  road! 
That  thou  couldst  see  him  at  this  moment  here, 
Embalm  thy  memory  with  a  pious  tear, 
And  hover  o'er  him  as  he  gaxes  round. 
Where  all  the  scenes  of  infrmt  joys  surround ! 

Yea!  yes!  his  spirit's  near!— The  whispering 

breeze, 
Conveys  his  voice  sad  sighing  on  the  trees ; 
And  lo !  his  form  transparent  I  perceiye. 
Borne  on  the  grey  mist  of  the  sullen  eve  : 
He  hovere  near,  clad  in  the  night's  dim  robe, 
While  deathly  silence  reigns  upon  the  globe. 

Yet,  ah !  whence  comes  this  visionary  scene  f 

'Tia  Fancy's  vrild  aerial  dream,  I  ween ; 

By  her  inspired,  when  reason  takes  its  flight, 

What  fond  illusions  beam  upon  the  sight ! 

She  waves  her  hand,  and  lo !  what  forms  appear ! 

What  magic  sounds  salute  the  wandering  ear ! 

Onca  more  o'er  distant  regions  do  we  tread. 

And  the  cold  grave  yields  up  its  cherish'd  dead ; 

While  present  sorrow's  banish'd  far  away. 

Unclouded  azure  gilds  the  placid  day. 

Or  in  the  future's  cloud-encircled  face. 

Fair  scenes  of  bUss  to  come  we  fondly  trace, 

And  draw  minutely  every  Uttle  wile, 

Which  shall  the  feathery  houn  of  time  beguile. 

So  when  forlorn  and  lonesome  at  her  gate, 
The  Royal  Mary  solitary  sate. 
And  viewed  the  moonbeam  trembling  on  the  wave, 
And  heard  the  hollow  surge  her  prison  lava, 
Towards  France's  distant  coast  she  bent-  her 

sight. 
For  there  her  soul  had  wing'd  its  longing  flight ; 
There  did  she  form  full  many  a  scheme  of  joy, 
Visions  of  bliss  unclouded  with  alloy, 
Which  bright  through  Hope's  deceitful  optica 

boam'd. 
And  all  became  the  surety  which  it  saein'd ; 


She  wept,  yet  feh,  while  all  within  waa  calm. 
In  every  tear  a  melancholy  charm. 

To  yonder  hill,  whose  sides,  deform'd  and  steei 
Just  yield  a  scanty  sust' nance  to  the  sheep. 
With  thee,  my  friend,  I  oftentimes  have  sped, 
To  see  the  sun  rise  from  his  healthy  bed ; 
To  watch  the  aspect  of  the  summer  mom, 
Smiling  upon  the  golden  fields  of  com. 
And  taste  delighted  of  superior  joys. 
Beheld  through  Sympathy's  enchanted  eyes: 
With  silent  admiration  oft  wc  view'd 
The  myriad  hues  o'er  hesYen'a  blue  coneM 

strew'd,  ■ 

The  fleecy  clouds,  of  every  tint  and  ahade. 
Round  which  the  silvery  sunbeam  glancing  phfli 
And  the  round  orb  hself,  in  azure  throne,  * 
Just  peeping  o'er  the  blue  hill's  ridgy  zone ;  ' 
We  mark'd  deUghted,  how  with  aspect  gay,  ' 
Reviving  Nature  hail'd  returning  day ;  ■ 

Mark'd  how  the  flowerets  rear'd  their  drooftf 

heads  . 

And  the  wild  lambkins  bounded  o'er  the  in«^ 
While  from  each  tree,  in  tones  of  sweet  defigK 
The  birds  sung  pnans  to  the  source  of  light:  1 
Oft  have  we  watch'd  the  speckled  lark  arise, 
Leave  his  grass  bed,  and  soar  to  kindred  sbaii 
And  rise,  and  rise,  till  the  pain'd  sight  no  man.' 
Could  trace  him  in  his  high  aerial  tour ;  j 

Though  on  the  air,  at  intervals,  his  song 
Came  wafted  slow  the  wavy  breeze  along; 
And  we  have  thought  how  happy  were  our  kt 
Bleas'd  with  some  sweet,  some  solitary  cot, 
Where,  from  the  peep  of  day,  till  russet  eve 
Began  in  every  dell  her  forms  to  weave. 
We  might  pursue  our  sports  from  day  to  day, 
And  in  each  other'a  arms  wear  life  away. 

At  sultry  noon  too,  when  otir  toils  were  done, 
We  to  the  gloomy  glen  were  wont  to  ran ; 
There  on  the  turf  we  lay,  while  at  our  feet 
The  cooling  rivulet  rippled  aoftly  sweet : 
And  mused  on  holy  theme,  and  ancient  kxe. 
Of  deeds,  and  days,  and  heroes  now  no  mace; 
Heard,  as  his  solemn  harp  Isaiah  swept. 
Sung  woe  unto  the  wickeid  land — and  wept : 
Or,  fancy- led — saw  Jeremiah  mourn 
In  solemn  sorrow  o'er  Judea's  urn. 
Then  to  another  shore  perhaps  would  rove, 
With  Plato  talk  in  his  Illysian  grove ; 
Or,  wandering  where  the  Thespian  palace  rose 
Weep  once  again  o'er  fair  Jocaata's  woes. 

Sweet  then  to  us  was  that  romantic  band. 
The  ancient  legends  of  our  native  land — 
Chivalric  Britomart  and  Una  fair. 
And  courteous  Constance,  doom'd  to  dark  dkmi 
By  turns  our  thoughts  engaged ;  and  oft  wa  wi 
Of  times  when  monarch  superstition  atalk'df  ' 
And  Vhen  the  blood-fraught  galhota  of  Rona 
Brought  the  grand  Dnud  fabric  to  its  doooi : 
While,  where  the  wood-hung  Meinai'a  wati 

flow. 
The  hoary  harpere  pour'd  the  strain  of  woe. 

While  thus  employ'd,  to  ns  how  sad  the  bell 
Which  summon'd  us  to  school  *    'Twaa  Fane) 
knell. 
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\y  woun^Dg  on  the  sullen  ear, 
of  study  psle,  and  chilling  fear, 
then,  (for  oh !  what  chains  can  bind, 
vren  control,  the  energies  of  mind  7) 
1  we  soarM  to  many  a  height  sublime, 
if  m  day-dream  charm' d  the  lazy  time. 

1^  too,  how  pleasing  was  our  walk, 
by  Friendship's  unrestrained  talk ! 
the  upland  heights  we  bant  our  way, 
the  last  beam  of  departing  day  ; 
n  was  all  aroond !  no  playfal  breeze 
lid  the  wavy  foliage  of  the  trees, 
as  still,  save  when,  with  drowsy  song, 
•fly  wound  las  sullen  horn  along ; 
t  when,  heard  in  soft,  yet  merry  glee, 
nt  church-bells*  meHow  harmony ; 
r  mirror  of  the  lucid  brook, 
i  the  tufted  broom  its  still  course  took  ; 
ed  arch  that  clasp'd  its  silent  tides, 
as  and  rank  weeds  hanging  down  its 
es: 

gy  rock,  that  jutted  on  the  sight ; 
king  bat,  that  took  its  heavy  flight ; 
as  pregnant  with  divine  delight. 
d   to  watch   the   swallow  swimming 

ght  azure  of  the  vaulted  sky ; 

ipon  the  clouds,  whose  coloured  pride 

ter'd  thinly  o'er  the  welkin  wide, 

ed  with  such  variety  of  shade, 

ann'd  soul  sublimest  thoughts  convey'd. 

rfaat  forms  romantic  did  we  trace, 

incy  led  us  o'er  the  realms  of  space  ! 

espied  the  Thunderer  in  his  car, 
he  embattled  seraphim  to  war, 
ely  towers  descried,  sublimely  high, 
grandeur  frowning  on  the  sky — 
ride-atretching  o'er  the  azure  height, 
f  glaciers  in  mural  white, 
urific — ^But  those  times  are  o'er, 
Ibnd  scene  can  charm  mine  eyes  no 
re; 

art  gone,  and  I  am  left  below, 
itniggle  through  this  world  of  woe. 

e  b  o*er— still  seasons  onward  roll, 
h    revolve    conducts  me  towards   the 

1; 

blank,  without  one  soft  relief, 

»8  continuity  of  grief, 

ired  soul,  now  led  to  thoughts  sublime, 

I  for  rest  beyond  the  bounds  of  time. 

^il  on,  ye  busy  crowds !  that  pant 
•  of  wealth  which  ye  will  never  want : 
to  ail  but  gain,  with  ease  resign 
s  of  peace  and  happiness  divine ! 
cans  be  mine, — Men  little  crave 
Nt  journey  to  the  silent  grave ; 
poor  peasant,  bless'd  with  peace  and 
dth, 

rre  than  Crcssus  with  his  wealth. 
»  not  I,  that  Fate  did  not  decree 
icies  lo  await  on  mc  : 
me  more ;  she  placed  vi-ithin  my  breast 
ith  little  pleased— with  little  blest ! 
SI 


I  look  around  me,  whem,  on  every  side. 
Extensive  manors  spread  in  wealthy  pride ; 
And  cotild  my  sight  be  borne  to  cither  zone, 
I  should  not  And  one  foot  of  1^  my  own. 

But  whither  do  I  wander  ?  shall  the  Muse, 

For  golden  baits,  her  simple  theme  refose  f 

Oh,  no !  but  while  the  weary  spirit  greets 

The  fading  scenes  of  childhood's  far-gone  sweets, 

It  catches  all  the  infant's  wandering  tongue, 

And  prattles  on  in  desultory  song. 

That  song   must   close — the  gloomy  mists  of 

night 
Obscure  the  pole  stars'  visionary  light, 
And  ebon  darkness,  clad  in  vapoiuy  wet, 
Steals  on  the  welkin  in  primeval  jet. 

The  song  must  close. — Once  more  my  adverse 

lot 
Leads  me  reluctant  from  this  cherish'd  spot ; 
Again  compels  to  plunge  in  busy  life, 
And  brave  the  hateful  turbulence  of  strife. 

Scenes  of  my  youth !  ere  my  unwilling  feet 
Are  turn'd  for  ever  from  this  loved  retreat. 
Ere  on  these  fields,  with  plenty  cover'd  o'er. 
My  eyes  are  closed  to  ope  on  them  no  more, 
Let  me  ejaculate,  to  feeling  due. 
One  long,  one  lost  aflectionate  adieu. 
Grant  that,  if  ever  Providence  should  please 
To  give  me  an  old  age  of  peace  and  ease. 
Grant  that,  in  these  sequester'd  shadra,  my  days 
May  wear  away  in  gradual  decays ; 
And  oh !  ye  spirits,  who  unbodied  play, 
Unseen,  upon  the  pinions  of  the  day, 
Kind  genii  of  my  native  fields  benign. 
Who  were  •  ♦  ♦  * 


THE  FAIR  MAID  OF  CLIFTON. 

A  ITKW  BALLAD  IN  THE  OLD  8TTLE. 

The  night  it  was  dark,  and  the  winds  were  high, 

And  mournfully  waved  the  wood, 
As  Bateman  met  his  Margaret 

By  Trent's  majestic  flood. 

He  press* d  the  maiden  to  his  breast, 
And  his  heart  it  was  rack'd  with  fear. 

For  he  knew,  that  again,  'twas  a  deadly  chance 
If  ever  he  press'd  her  there. 


ft 


*'  Oh !  Margaret,  wilt  thou  bear  me  true, 
He  said,  **  while  I  am  far  away. 

For  to-morrow  I  go  to  a  foreign  land, 
And  there  I  have  long  to  stay." 


And  the  maid  she  vow'd  she  would  bear  him  true 
And  thereto  she  plighted  her  troth ; 

And  she  pray'd  the  fiend  might  fetch  her  away. 
When  she  forgot  her  oath. 

And  the  night-owl  scream'd,  as  again  she  swore. 
And  the  grove  it  did  mournfully  moan, 

And  Bateman's  heart  within  him  sunk, 
He  thought  'twas  his  dymg  groan. 
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And  shortly  he  went  with  Clifton,  his  Lord, 

To  abide  in  a  foreign  land ; 
And  Margaret  she  Ibrgot  her  oath, 

And  she  gave  to  tnothir  her  hand. 

Her  hust>and  was  rich,  but  old,  and  crabb*d, 

And  oft  the  false  one  sigh'd, 
And  wish*d  that  ere  she  broke  her  tow, 

She  had  broken  her  heart,  and  died. 

And  now  retum'd,  her  Batcman  came 

Tc  demand  his  betrothed  bride ; 
But  soon  he  learned  tliat  she  had  sought 

A  wealthier  lover's  side. 

And  when  he  heard  the  dreadful  news. 

No  sound  he  utter'd  more, 
But  his  stiiTen'd  corse,  ere  the  morn,  was  seen 

Hung  at  his  false  one's  door. 

And  Margaret,  all  night,  in  her  bed. 

She  dreamed  hideous  dreams ; 
And  oft  upon  the  moaning  wind 

Were  heard  her  frightful  screams. 

And  when  she  knew  of  her  lover's  death. 
On  her  brow  stood  the  clammy  dew. 

She  thought  of  her  oath,  and  she  thought  of  her 
fate, 
And  she  saw  that  her  days  were  few. 

But  the  Lord  he  is  just,  and  the  guilty  alone 
Have  to  fear  of  his  vengeance  the  lash. 

The  thunderbolt  harms  not  the  innocent  head, 
Wliile  the  criminal  dies  'neath  the  flash. 

His  justice,  she  knew,  would  spare  her  awhile 
For  the  child  that  she  bare  in  her  womb ; 

But  she  felt  that  when  it  was  born  therefrom 
She  must  instantly  go  to  her  tomb. 

The  hour  approach'd,  and  she  vicw'd  it  with 
fear 
As  the  date  of  her  earthly  thne ; 
And  she  tried  to  pray  to  Almighty  God, 
I    To  expiate  her  crime. 

And  she  begg'd  her  relations  would  come  at  the 
day. 

And  the  parson  would  pray  at  her  side  ; 
And  the  clerk  would  sing  a  peuitcm  hymn, 

With  all  the  singers  beside. 

And  she  begg'd  they  would  bar  the  windows  so 
strong, 

And  put  a  new  lock  to  the  door; 
And  sprinkle  with  holy  water  the  house, 

And  over  her  chamber  floor. 

And  they  barr'd  with  iron  the  windows  so  strong. 
And  they  put  a  new  lock  on  the  door; 

And  the  parson  he  came,  and  he  carefully  strewed 
With  holy  water  the  floor. 

And  her  kindred  came  to  see  the  dame. 
And  the  clerk,  and  the  singers  beside ; 

And  they  did  sing  a  penitent  hymn. 
And  with  her  did  abide. 


And  midnight  came,  and  shortly  the  dame 

Did  give  to  her  child  the  hght : 
And  then  she  did  pray,  that  they  would  stay, 

And  pass  with  her  the  night. 

And  she  begg'd  they  would  sing  the  pent 
hymn, 

And  pray  with  all  their  might ; 
For  sadly  I  fear,  the  flend  will  be  here, 

And  fetch  me  away  this  night. 

And  now  without,  a  stormy  rout. 
With  howls,  the  guests  did  hear ; 

And  the  parson  he  pray'd,  for  he  was  afraid, 
And  the  singers  they  quaver'd  with  fear. 

And  Marg'ret  pray'd,  the  Almighty's  aid, 

For  louder  the  tempest  grew ; 
And  every  guest,  his  soul  he  bless'd. 

As  the  tapers  burned  blue. 

And  the  &ir  again,  she  pray'd  of  the  men 

To  sing  with  all  their  might ; 
And  they  did  sing,  till  the  house  did  ring, 

And  louder  they  sung  for  aflright. 

But  now  their  song,  it  died  on  their  tongue, 
For  sleep  it  was  seizing  their  sense ; 

And   Marg'ret   scream'd,    and   bid   them 
sleep, 
Or  the  flends  would  bear  her  thence. 


WINTER    SONG. 

Rouse  the  blazing  midnight  fire. 
Heap  the  crackling  fagots  higher ; 
Stern  December  reigns  without. 
With  old  Winter's  blust'ring  rout. 

Let  the  jocund  timbrels  sound. 
Push  the  jolly  goblet  round  ; 
Care  avaunt,  with  all  thy  crew, 
GobUn's  dire,  and  devils  blue. 

Hark !  without  the  tempest  growls : 
And  the  affrighted  watch-dog  bowls : 
Witches  on  their  broomsticks  sail. 
Death  upon  the  whistling  gale. 

Heap  the  crackling  fagots  higher. 
Draw  your  easy  chairs  still  nigher; 
And  to  guard  from  wizards  hoar, 
Nail  the  horse-shoe  on  the  door. 

Now  repeat  the  freezing  story, 
Of  the  murder'd  traveller  gory, 
Found  beneath  the  yew-tree  sear. 
Cut,  his  throat,  from  car  to  ear. 

Tell,  too,  how  his  ghost,  all  bloody, 
Frighten'd  once  a  neighb'ring  goody ; 
And  how,  still  at  twelve  he  stalks. 
Groaning  o'er  the  wild- wood  wmlki. 
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when  fear  usurps  her  sway, 
creep  to  bed  away ; 
or  ghoets,  but  Utile  bolder, 
lly  peeping  o'er  his  shoulder. 


2  WIND  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

iliar  to  mine  ear, 
e  night !  ye  howl,  as  now 
jdd*ring  casement  round 
itful  force  ye  beat. 

ith  caught  in  silent  awe 
ig  sweep,  the  sudden  rush ; 
hen  the  pausing  gale 
deep  the  hollow  dirge. 

I  listen ;  sadly  communing 
, — once  more  mark,  storm-clothed, 
oon  as  the  dark  cloud 
rapidly  away. 

that  the  Toicc  of  spirits  dwells 
^sterious  moans,  in  solemn  thought 
n  the  choral  dance, 
$ad  man's  Jubilee. 

r  the  spirit  knocks, — how  loud — 
^  window  knocks,—- again : — 
•A — dare  not  sleep,— 
boisterous  night. 

,  at  this  moment,  be 
r  forest -groves,  to  hear 
proar  and  rude  song 
*er  the  arched  aisles. 

th  shudder  at  such  sounds 
K)died  winds,  in  their  disport, 
in  the  hollow  woods, 
man  is  gone  to  sleep. 

)  been  heard  unchristian  shrieks 
iistemper'd  merriment, 
iigfa  the  autunmal  ¥rood8 
sU  in  moniee-dance. 

fstery  in  these  sounds,  and  I 
>  have  the  grave  disturb*  d ; 
nnal  trains  arise 
the  unpeopled  tombs. 

rmy  ye,  let  them  sleep 
their  cold  graves,  nor  waft 
•r  and  whispering  leaf 
th«  inhumed  breast. 


Where  pit-falls  lie  in  at'ry  flowery  way, 
And  syrens  lure  the  wandersr  to  their  wiles ! 
Hateful  it  is  to  me, 
Its  riotous  railings  and  Vsvenfalol  strife ; 

Fm  tiled  with  all  its  screams  and  brutal  sbmts 
Dinning  the  eai^-awajr — away  with  life ! 

And  welcome,  oh !  thou  silent  msid, 

Who  in  some  foggy  vault  art  laid, 

Where  never  daylight's  daszling  ray 

Comes  to  disturb  thy  dismal  sway ; 

And  there  amid  unwholesome  damps  dost  sleep 

In  such  forgetful  slumbers  deep, 

That  all  thy  senses  stupified. 

Are  to  marble  petrified. 

Sleepy  Death,  I  welcome  thee  ! 

Sweet  are  thy  calms  to  misery. 

Poppies  I  will  ask  no  more, 

Nor  the  fatal  hellebore ; 

Death  is  the  best,  the  only  cure, 

His  are  slumbers  ever  sure. 

Lay  me  in  the  Gothic  tomb, 

In  whose  solemn  fretted  gloom 

I  may  lie  in  mouldering  state, 

With  all  the  grandeur  of  the  great : 

Over  me,  magnificent. 

Carve  a  stately  monument : 

Then  thereon  my  statue  lay, 

With  hands  in  attitude  to  pray. 

And  angels  serve  to  hold  my  head, 

Weeping  o'er  the  father  dead. 

Duly  too  at  close  of  day. 

Let  the  pealing  organ  play  ; 

And  while  the  harmonious  thunders  roll, 

Chaunt  a  vesper  to  my  soul ; 

Thus  how  sweet  my  sleep  will  be. 

Shut  out  from  thoughtful  misery ! 


ATHANATOS. 


THANATOS. 


would  dierish  life, 

to  this  heavy  clog  of  day, 

vdo  world  of  strife, 

IS  and  tempests  cloud  the  ftirest  day ; 

I,  'oaath  outward  smiles, 

bet  feadlDg  on  it!  pity, 


AwAT  with  Death ! — away 
With  all  her  sluggish  sleeps  and  chilling  dtjnpt, 

Impervious  to  the  day. 
Where  Nature  sinks  into  inanity. 
How  can  the  soul  desire 
Such  hateful  nothingness  to  crave. 
And  yield  with  joy  the  vital  fire, 
To  moulder  in  the  grave  f 
Yet  mortal  life  is  sad. 
Eternal  storms  molest  its  sullen  sky ; 

And  sorrows  ever  rife 
Drain  the  sacred  fountain  dry 
Away  with  mortal  life ! 
But,  hail  the  calm  reality. 
The  seraph  Immortality ! 
Hail  the  heavenly  bowers  of  peace  ! 
Where  all  the  storms  of  passion  oette. 
Wild  Life's  dismaying  struggle  o'er, 
The  wearied  spirit  weeps  no  more ; 
But  wears  the  eternal  smile  of  joy, 
Tasting  bliss  without  alloy. 
Welcome,  welcome,  happy  bowers, 
Where  no  passing  tempest  lowers ; 
But  the  axure  heavens  display 
The  everlasting  smile  of  day ; 
Where  the  chml  seraph  choir, 
Strike  to  praitt  the  hvmoitoiVrit; 
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And  the  spirit  sinks  to  ease, 

Luli'd  by  distant  symphonies. 

Oh!  to  think  of  meeting  there 

The  friends  whose  graves  received  our  tear, 

The  daughter  loved,  the  wife  adored, 

To  our  widow*d  arms  restored ; 

And  all  the  joys  which  death  did  ieyar, 

Given  to  us  again  for  ever ! 

Who  would  chng  to  wretched  life, 

And  hug  the  poisoned  thorn  of  strife ; 

Who  would  npt  long  from  earth  to  fly 

A  sluggish  senseless  lump  to  lie, 

When  the  glorious  prospect  lies 

Full  before  his  raptured  eyes  7 


ODE  TO  THE  HARVEST  MOON. 


-Cum  ruit  inibriferum  ver : 


Bpicea  jam  campis  cum  meuii  inhorroit,  et  cum 
Framenta  in  viridi  itipiila  lactentla  turgent : 

Cuncta  tibi  Cererem  pubes  agrettis  adorst. 

rtrgU. 


Moon  of  Harvest,  herald  mild 
Of  plenty,  rustic  labi>ur*s  child, 
Hail !  oh  hail !  I  greet  thy  beam, 
As  soft  it  trembles  o'er  the  stream. 
And  gilds  the  etraw-thatch*d  hamlet  wide 
Where  Innocence  and  Peace  reside ; 
*Tia  thou  that  gladd'st  with  joy  the  rustic  throng, 
Promptest  the  tripping  dance,  th' exhilarating  song. 

Moon  of  Harvest,  I  do  love 

O'er  the  uplands  now  to  rove, 

While  thy  modest  ray  serene 

Gilds  the  wide  surrounding  scene ; 

And  to  watch  thee  riding  high 

In  the  blue  vault  of  the  sky. 
Where  no  thin  vapour  intercepts  thy  ray, 
But  in  unclouded  majesty  thou  walkest  on  thy  way. 

Pleasing  'tis,  oh  !  modest  Moon ! 
Now  the  Night  is  at  her  noon, 
'Neath  thy  sway  to  musing  lie. 
While  around  the  zephyrs  sigh. 
Fanning  soft  the  sun-tann'd  wheat, 
Ripen'd  by  the  sumtner's  heat ; 
Picturing  all  the  rustic's  joy 
When  boundless  plenty  greeu  his  eye. 

And  thinking  soon. 

Oh,  modest  Moon ! 
How  many  a  female  eye  will  roam 

Along  the  road, 

Te  see  the  load. 
The  last  dear  load  of  harvest  home  ! 

Storms  and  tempests,  floods  and  rains. 

Stem  despoilers  of  the  plains, 

Hence  away,  the  season  flee, 

Foes  to  light-heart  jollity : 

May  no  winds  careering  high, 

Drire  the  clouds  along  the  sky. 
But  may  all  nature  smile  with  aspect  boon, 
When  in  the  heavens  thou  show'st  thy  fkce,  O 
RanrMC  Moon! 


'Neaih  j'on  lowly  roof  he  lire. 
The  husbandman,  with  »leep-seal*d  > 
Ho  dreams  oi  crowded  barns,  and  ro' 
The  y&rd  he  hears  the  flail  resound  ; 
Oh !  may  no  hurricane  destroy 
His  visionary  views  of  joy  ! 
God  of  the  Winds  !  oh,  hear  his  humble  ( 
And  while  the  Moon  of  Harvest  shines,  tl 
tering  whirlwind  spore. 

Sons  of  luxury,  to  you 
Leave  I  Sleep's  dull  power  to  woo : 
Press  ye  still  the  downy  bed 
While  fev'rish  dreams  surround  your 
I  will  seek  the  woodland  glade, 
Penetrate  the  thickest  shade. 
Wrapt  in  Contemplation's  dreams. 
Musing  high  on  holy  themes. 

While  on  the  gale 

Shall  softly  sail 
The  nightingale's  enchanting  tune. 

And  oft  my  eyes 

Shall  grateful  rise 
To  thee,  the  modest  Harvest  Moon ! 


THE  EVE  OF  DEATH 

IRRIOULAR. 
I. 

SiLEircE  of  Death — portentous  calm. 

Those  airy  forms  that  yonder  fly. 
Denote  that  your  void  foreruns  a  storm. 

That  the  hour  of  fate  is  nigh. 
I  see,  I  see,  on  the  dim  mist  borne. 

The  Spirit  of  battles  rear  his  crest ! 
I  see,  I  see,  that  ere  the  mom. 

His  spear  will  forsake  its  hated  rest, 
And  the  widow'd  wife  of  Larrendill  will  b 
naked  breast. 

n. 

O'er  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  sullen  deep 

No  softly  nifHing  zephyrs  fly  ; 
But  nature  sleeps  a  deathless  sleep. 

For  the  hour  of  battle  is  nigh. 
Not  a  loose  leaf  waves  on  the  du»ky  oak, 

But  a  crccpinj^  stillness  reigns  around ; 
Except  when  the  raven  with  ominous  croa 

On  the  ear  does  unwelcomely  sound. 
I  know,  I  know,  what  this  silence  means ; 

I  know  what  the  raven  saith — 
Strike,  oh,  ye  bards  !  the  melancholy  harp 

For  this  is  the  eve  of  death. 

III. 
Behold,  how  along  the  twilight  air 

The  shades  of  our  fathers  glide ! 
There  Morven  fled,  with  the  blood-drench* 

And  Colma  with  grey  sidf>. 
No  gale  around  its  coolness  flings, 

Yet  sadly  sigh  the  gloomy  trees ; 
And,  hark !  how  the  harp's  unvisited  strini 

Sound  sweet,  as  if  swept  by  a  whii 
breeze ! 
'Tis  done  !  the  sun  he  has  set  in  blood ! 

He  will  never  set  more  to  the  braTs ; 
Let  us  pour  to  the  hero  the  diige  of  death— 

For  to-morrow  he  Um  to  the  grmTe. 


CLIFTON   GROVE  AND   OTHER   POEMS. 
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CLIFTON  GROVE    AND 
OTHER  POEMS. 


TO    MY   LYRE. 

AH   ODE. 

Thou  simple  Lyre ; — thy  music  wild 

Has  served  to. charm  the  weary  hour, 
And  many  a  lonely  night  has  'guilcd, 
Wbien  even  pain  has  own*d,  and  smiled, 
Its  iaaeinating  power. 

Yet,  oh  my  Lyre !  the  busy  crowd 
Will  little  heed  thy  simple  tones : 
Tbem  mightier  minstrels  harping  loud 
Eogron, — and  thou  and  I  must  shroud 
Where  dark  oblivion  *  thrones. 

No  hand,  thy  diapason  o'er, 

Well  skili'd,  I  throw  with  sweep  sublime , 
For  me,  no  academic  lore 
Ha8  taught  the  solemn  strain  to  pour. 

Or  build  the  polish'd  rhyme. 

Vet  thou  to  Stflvan  themes  can*8t  soar ; 

Thou  know* St  to  charm  the  woodland  train : 
The  rustic  swains  believe  thy  power 
Can  hush  the  wild  winds  when  they  roar. 

And  still  the  billowy  main. 

These  honours.  Lyre,  we  yet  may  keep, 

I,  still  unknown,  may  live  with  thee. 
And  gentle  Zephyr's  wing  will  sweep 
Thy  solemn  string,  where  low  I  sleep. 
Beneath  the  alder-tree. 

This  little  dirge  will  please  me  more 

Than  the  full  requiem's  swelling  peal ; 
I'd  rather  than  that  crowds  should  sigh 
For  me.  that  from  some  kindred  eye 
The  trickling  tear  should  steal. 

Yet  dear  to  me  the  wreath  of  bay, 

Perhaps  from  me  dcbarr'd: 
And  dear  to  me  the  classic  zone. 
Which snatch'd  from  learning's  laboured  throne, 

Adorns  the  accepted  bard. 

Aad  0 !  if  yet  *twere  mine  to  dwell 
Where  Cam  or  Isis  winds  along, 

PetdMnce,  inspired  with  ardour  chaste, 

I  yet  might  call  the  ear  of  taste 
To  Hsten  to  my  song. 

Oh!  then,  my  little  friend,  thy  style 

I  d  change  to  happier  lays. 
Oh !  then,  the  cloisier'd  glooms  should  smile. 
And  through  the  long,  the  fretted  aisle 

&houkl  swell  the  note  of  praise. 


CLIFTON   GROVE. 

A  SKETCH  IN  TERSE. 

Lo !  in  the  west,  fast  fades  the  lingering  light, 
And  day's  last  vestige  takes  its  silent  flight. 
No  more  is    heard    the   woodman's  meunred 

stroke, 
Which,  %nth  the  dawn,  from  yonder  dingle  broke; 
No  more  hoarse  clamouring  o'er  the  uplifted 

head, 
The  crows  assembling,  seek  their  wind-rock'd 

bed; 
Still'd  is  the  village  hum — the  woodland  sounds 
Have  ceased  to  echo  o'er  the  dewy  grounds, 
And  general  silence  reigns,  save  when  below. 
The  murmuring  Trent  is  scarcely  heard  to  flow ; 
And  save  when,  swung  by  'nighted  rustic  late, 
Oft.  on  Its  hinge,  reboimds  the  jarring  gate ; 
Or  when  the  sheep-bell,  in  the  distant  vale, 
Breathes  its  wild  mu&ic  on  the  downy  gale. 

Now,  when  the  rustic  wears  the  social  smile. 

Released  from  day  and  its  attendant  toil, 

And  draws  his  household  round  their  evening 

fire. 
And  tells  the  oft-told  tales  that  never  tire ; 
Or  where  the  town's  blue  turrets  dimly  rise, 
And  manufacture  taints  the  ambient  skies. 
The  pale  mechanic  leaves  the  labouring  loom. 
The  air-pent  hold,  the  pestilential  room. 
And  rushes  out,  impatient  to  begin 
The  stated  course  of  customary  sin : 
Now,  now  my  solitary  way  I  bend 
Where  solemn  ^roves  in  awful  state  impend, 
And  cliffs,  that  boldly  rise  above  the  plain, 
Bespeak,  blest  Clifton  !  thy  sublime  domain. 
Here  lonely  wandering  o'er  the  sylvan  bower, 
I  come  to  pass  the  meditative  hour ; 
To  bid  awhile  the  strife  of  passion  cease. 
And  woo  the  calms  of  solitude  and  peace. 
And  oh !   thou  sacred  Power,  who  rear'st  on 

high 
Thy  leafy  throne  where  waving  poplars  sigh ! 
Genius  of  woodland  shades!  whose  mild  control 
Steals  with  resistless  witchery  to  the  soul. 
Come  with  thy  wonted  ardour,  and  inspire 
My  glowing  bosom  with  thy  hallow' d  fire. 
And  thou  too.  Fancy  !  from  thy  starry  sphere. 
Where  to  the  hymning  orbs  thou  lend'st  thine  ear. 
Do  thou  descend,  and  bless  my  ravish'd  sight, 
Veil'd  in  soft  visions  of  serene  delight. 
At  thy  command,  the  gale  that  passes  by 
Bears  in  its  whifipers  mystic  harmony. 
Thou  wavest  thy   wand,  and  lo!   what  forme 

appear ! 
On  the  dark  cloud  what  giant  shapes  career ! 
Th^ghosts  of  Ossian  skim  the  misty  vale. 
And  hosts  of  Sylphids  on  the  moonbeams  sail. 
This  gloomy  alcove,  darkling  to  the  sight. 
Where  meeting  trees  create  eternal  night ; 
Save  when,  from  yonder  stream,  the  sunny  ray. 
Reflected,  gives  a  dubious  gleam  of  day ; 
Recalls,  endearing  to  my  ahcr'd  mind, 
Times  when,  beneath  the  boxen  hedge  reclined, 
I  watch'd  the  lapwing  to  her  clamourous  brood ; 
Or  lured  the  robin  to  its  scaiiet'd  ^oodi*. 
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Or  woke  ^nth  song  the  woodland  echo  wild, 

And  at  each  gay  responBe  delighted  smiled. 

How  oft,  when  childhood  threw  its  golden  ray 

Of  gay  romance  o*er  every  happy  day, 

Here  would  I  run,  a  visionary  boy, 

When  the  hoarse  tempest  shook  the  vaulted  sky, 

Aadf  iancy-lcd,  beheld  the  Almighty's  form 

Sternly  careering  on  the  eddying  storm  ; 

And  heard,  while  awe  coiigeal'd   my  Inmost 

soul, 
Hie  voice  terrific  in  the  thunder's  roll. 
With  secret  joy  I  vicw'd  with  vivid  glare. 
The  volley'd  lightnings  cleave  the  sullen  air ; 
And,  as  the  warring  winds  around  reviled. 
With  awfiil  pleasure  big, — I  heard  and  smiled. 
Beloved  remembrance ! — Memory  which  endears 
This  silent  spot  to  my  advancing  years. 
Here  dwells  eternal  pence,  eternal  rest, 
In  shades  like  these  to  live  is  to  be  blest. 
Wbile  happiness  evades  the  busy  crowd, 
In  rural  coverts  loves  the  maid  to  shroud. 
And  thou  too,  InRpiration,  whoso  wild  flame 
Shoots  with  electric  swifincss  through  the  frame, 
Thou  here  dost  love  to  sit  with  uptum'd  eye, 
And  listen  to  the  stream  that  murmurs  by, 
The  woods  that  wave,  the  grey  owPs  silken  flight. 
The  mellow  music  of  the  listening  night : 
Congenial  calms,  more  welcome  to  my  breast 
Than  maddening  joy  in  dazzling  lustre  drest. 
To  heaven  my  prayers,  my  daily  prayers,  I  raise, 
That  ye  may  bless  my  unambitious  days, 
Withdrawn,  remote,  from  all  the  haunts  of  strife, 
May  trace  with  mc  the  lowly  vale  of  life, 
And  when  her  banner  Death  shall  o'er  mo  wave, 
May  keep  your  peaceful  vigils  on  my  grave. 
Now  as  I  rove,  where  wide  the  prospect  grows, 
A  livelier  light  upon  my  vision  flows. 
No  more  above  the  embracing  branches  meet. 
No  more  the  river  gurgles  at  my  feet, 
But  seen  deep  down  the  clifl^s  impending  side. 
Through  hanging  woods,  now  gleams  its  silver 

tide. 
Dim  is  my  upland  path, — across  the  Green 
Fantastic  shadows  fling,  yet  oft  between 
The  chequer' d  glooms,  the  moon  her  chaste  ray 

sheds 
Where  knots  of  blue-bells  droop  their  graceful 

heads, 
And  beds  of  violets,  blooming  'mid  the  trees. 
Load  with  waste  fragrance  the  nocturnal  breeze. 

Say,  why  does  Man,  while  to  his  opening  sight 
Each  shrub  presents  a  source  of  chaste  delight, 
And  Nature  bids  for  him  her  treasures  flow, 
And  gives  to  him  alone  his  bliss  to  know. 
Why  does  he  pant  for  Vice's  deadly  charms  t 
Why  clasp  the  syren  Pleasure  to  his  arms  ? 
And  suck  deep  draughts  of  her  voluptuous  breath, 
Though  fraught  with  ruin,  infamy,  and  death  ? 
Could  he  who  thus  to  vile  enjoyment  clings. 
Know  what  calm  joy  from  purer  sources  springs ; 
Could  he  but  feel  how  sweet,  how  free  from 

strife. 
The  harmless  pleasures  of  a  harmless  life, 
No  more  hia  soul  would  pant  for  joys  impure, 
The  deadly  chalice  would  no  more  allure, 
But  the  sweet  potion  he  was  wont  to  sip 
Would  turn  to  poison  on  his  conscious  lip. 


Fair  Nature !  thee,  in  all  thy  varied  charms, 
Fain  would  I  clasp  for  ever  in  my  arms ! 
Thhie  are  the  sweets  which  never,  never  sale, 
Thine  still  remain  through  all  the  storms  of  ^. 
Though  not  for  me  'twas  Heaven's  divine  cooh 

mand 
To  roll  in  acres  of  paternal  land, 
Yet  still  my  lot  is  blest,  while  I  enjoy 
Thine  opening  beauties  with  a  lover's  eye. 

Happy  is  he,  who,  though  the  cup  of  bUss 
lias  ever  shunn'd  him  when  he  thought  to  lum, 
Who,  still  in  abject  poverty  or  pain, 
Can  count  with  pleasure  what  small  joys  remiiB: 
Though  were  his  sight  convey' d  from  zone  tt 

zone, 
He  would  not  And  one  spot  of  ground  his  own, 
Yet  as  he  looks  around,  he  cries  with  glee. 
These  bounding  prospects  all  M'ere  made  kf 

me: 
For  me  yon  waving  fields  their  burthen  bear. 
For  me  yon  labourer  guides  the  shining  share, 
While  happy  I  in  idle  ease  recline, 
And  mark  the  glorious  visions  as  they  shine. 
Tliis  is  the  charm,  by  sages  often  told. 
Converting  all  it  touches  into  gold. 
Content  can  soothe,  where'er  by  Fortune  plaea^ 
Can  rear  a  garden  in  the  desert  waste. 

How  lovely,  from  this  hill's  superior  height. 
Spreads   the    wide    view   before   my  straiin| 

sight ! 
O'er  many  a  varied  mile  of  lengthening  groaui, 
E'en  to  the  blue-ridged  hilPs  remotest  bound. 
My  ken  is  borne ;  while  o*er  my  head  serene, 
The  silver  moon  illumes  the  misty  scene ; 
Now  shining  clear,  now  darkening  in  the  glidi. 
In  all  the  soft  varieties  of  shade. 

Behind  me,  lo !  the  peaceful  hamlet  lies. 
The  drowsy  god  has  seaPd  the  cotter's  eyes. 
No  more  where  late  the  social  fagot  blazed. 
The  vacant  peal  resounds,  by  little  raiMd, 
But  lock'd  in  silence,  o'er  Arion's*  star 
The  slumbering  Night  rolls  on  her  velvet  car: 
The  church-bell  tolhi,  deep-sounding  down  tkl 

glade. 
The  solemn  hour  for  walking  spectres  made ! 
The  simple  plow-boy,  wakening  with  the  soobJi 
Listens  aghast,  and  turns  him  startled  round. 
Then  stops  his  ears,  and  strives  to  close  his  eyeii 
Lest  at  the  sound  some  grisly  ghost  should  rise. 
Now  ceased  the  long,  the  monitory  toll. 
Returning  silence  stagnates  in  the  soul ; 
Save    when,  disturb' d    by  dreams,    with  w3d 

aflVight, 
The  deep-mouth'd  mastifi*bays  the  troubled i^dlfc 
Or  where  the  village  ale-house  crowns  th^vuth 
The  creaking  sign-post  whistles  to  the  gale, 
A  little  onward  let  me  bend  my  way 
Where  the  moss'd  scat  invites  the  traveller's  stay. 
That  spot,  oh !  yet  it  is  the  very  same ; 
That  hawthorn  gives  it  shade,  and  gave  it  namei 
There  yet  the  primrose  opes  its  earliest  bloom. 
There  yet  the  violet  sheds  its  first  perfume. 


*  The  conitellation  Delphinui.    For  authority  !■ 
this  appellatioo,  vide  Ovid's  Fasti,  B.  zl.  113. 
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branch  that  rears  above  tlie  rest 
inmolested  builds  its  nest. 
,  when  Hope,  presiding  o*er  my  breast, 
>ar8  every  prospect  drcst ; 
,  recliniog,  I  indulged  her  dreams, 
i  hour  in  visionary  schemes, 
tress  once  more  the  ancient  seat, 
I  deceiver  !  not  renew  the  cheat  f 
ew  short  years  this  change  achieve, 
iisions  can  no  more  deceive  f 
broua  tints  have  every  vicwo'erspreadi 
o,  gay  Seducer !  art  thou  fled  f 
n  thy  promise,  and  the  suit  severe, 
uldst  *guilc  Misfortune  of  her  tear, 
•miles  across  life's  gloomy  way 
.'  a  gleam  of  transitory  day. 
1  youth,  the  fluttering  future  seems! 
is  manhood  in  the  infantas  dreams .' 
stake  too  soon  is  brought  to  Ught, 
uried  in  redoubled  night, 
in  rise  superior  to  their  pain, 
'  breasts  the  charmer  Hope  retain ; 
B,  dead  to  feeling,  can  survey, 
heir  fairest  prospects  fade  away : 
w  there  be, — too  soon  o'ercast ! 
unhappy  from  the  adverse  blast, 
e  first  bright  gleam,  which  breaks  the 
1 

silent  slumbers  of  the  tomb, 
shades  the  early  primrose  blows, 
;ceived  by  suns  and  melting  snows ; 
mely  on  the  desert  waste, 
B  withering  in  the  northern  blast. 

1  whate'er  the  upland  heights  display, 
teep  cliff"  I  wind  my  devious  way, 
,  as  the  rustling  path  I  beat, 
lare  from  its  accustomed  seat, 
low  sweet  this  walk  overhung  with 

the  margin  of  the  solemn  flood ! 

objects  steal  upon  the  sight ! 

:  views  prolong  the  calm  delight ! 

et  branching  from  the  silver  Trent, 

ring  birch  by  every  zephyr  bent, 

bland,  and  the  naked  mead, 

lut  half  hid  in  groves  of  reed, 

icket,  and  the  rural  stile, 

nt  interspersed,  the  woodman*s  pile. 

iw,  where'er  I  turn  my  eyes. 

srs,  woods,  in  grand  succession  rise, 

;  cUflTthe  varied  groves  ascend, 

ful  larches  o*er  the  wave  impend. 

lat  sounds,  what  magic  sounds,  arise, 

mering   scenes   salute  my  ravishM 

le  waters  on  their  pebbly  bed, 
wave  gently  o'er  my  drooping  head, 
ng  slow,  comes  wafted  on  the  wind, 
e's  note  from  distant  copse  behind, 
rising  sound  of  calm  delight 
the  fearful  silence  of  the  night, 
is  heard,  between  each  dreary  rest, 
from  her  solitary  nest, 
ill-8creaming  to  the  wandering  moon, 
,  cloud-rapt,  near  her  highest  noon : 
e  wild  duck,  southering,  hither  rides, 
•  ■ullen  in  the  sounding  tidei. 


How  oft,  in  this  sequesterM  spot,  when  youth 
Gave  to  each  tale  the  holy  force  of  troth. 
Have  I  long  lingcr'd,  while  the  milk-maid  sung 
The  tragic  legend,  till  the  woodland  rung  ? 
That  tale,  so  sad !  which  atill  to  memory  dear, 
From  its  sweet  source  can  call  the  sacred  tear. 
And  (luird  to  rest  stem  Reason's  harsh  contiol) 
Steal  its  soft  magic  to  the  passive  soul. 
These  Jiallow*d  shades,— these  trees  that  woo  the 

wind. 
Recall  its  faintest  features  to  my  mind. 

A  hundred  passing  years,  with  march  lublime, 
Have  swept  beneath  the  silent  wing  of  time. 
Since,  in  yon  hamlet's  solitary  shade, 
Reclusely  dwelt  the  far-famed  Clifton  Maid, 
The  beauteous  Margaret ;  for  her  each  swain 
Confest  in  private  his  peculiar  pain. 
In  secret  sigh'd,  a  victim  to  despair, 
Nor  dared  to  hope  to  win  the  peerless  fair. 
No  more  the  shepherd  on  the  blooming  mead 
Attuned  to  gaiety  his  artless  reed ; 
No  more  entwined  the  pansied  wreath,  to  deck 
His  favourite  wether's  unpolluted  neck. 
But  listless,  by  yon  babbling  stream  reclined. 
He  mix'd  his  sobbings  with  the  passing  wind, 
Bcmoan'd  his  helpless  love;  or,  boldly  bent, 
Far  from  these  smiling  fields,  a  rover  went. 
O'er  distant  lands,  in  search  of  ease,  to  roam, 
A  self-will'd  exile  from  his  native  home. 

Yet  not  to  all  the  maid  express' d  disdain  ; 

Her  Bateman  loved,  nor  loved  the  youth  in  vain. 

Full    ofl,    low    whispering  o'er  these   arching 

boughs. 
The  echoing  vault  responded  to  their  vows. 
As  here,  deep  hidden  from  the  glare  of  day, 
Enamour'd  oft,  they  took  their  secret  way. 

Yon  bosky  dingle,  still  the  rustics  name ; 
'Twas  there  the  blushing  maid  confessed  her 

flame. 
Down  yon  green  lane  they  oft  were  seen  to  hie, 
When  evening  slumbcr'd  on  the  western  sky. 
That  blasted  yew,  that  mouldering  walnut  bare. 
Each  bears  mementoes  of  the  fated  pair. 


One  eve,  when  Autumn  loaded  every  breeze 
With  the  fallen  honours  of  I  he  mourning  trees. 
The  maiden  waited  at  the  nccustom'd  bower. 
And  waited  long  beyond  the  appointed  hour. 
Yet  Bateman  came  not;  —  o'er  the  woodland 

drear, 
Howling  portentous,  did  the  winds  career ; 
And  bleak  and  dismal  on  the  leafless  woods. 
The  fitful  rains  rush'd  down  in  sullen  floods ; 
The  night  was  dark ;  as,  now  and  then,  the  pale 
Paused  for  a  moment, — Margaret  listen'd,  pale  ; 
But  through  the  covert  to  her  anxious  ear, 
No  rustling  footstep  spoke  her  lover  near. 
Strange  fears  now  fill'd  her  breast, — she  knew 

not  why. 
She  sigh'd,  and  Bateman's  name  was  in  each 

sigh. 
She  hears  a  noise,— *tu»  he, — ^he  comes  at  last  ;— 
I  Alas !  'twas  but  the  gale  which  hurried  past: 
But  now  she  hears  a  qnickenlnti;  footstep  so^wd, 
I  Lightly  it  comea,  ana  nearer  aoea\lbowi«v\ 
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'Tis  Bateman*s  self, — he  springs  into  her  arms, 
*Tis  he  that  clasps,  and  chides  her  vain  alanns. 

**  Yet  why  this  silence  ? — I  have  waited  long, 
And  t(ie  cold  storm  has  yeird  the  trees  among. 
And,  now  thou'rt  here,  my  fears  are  fled — yet 

speak. 
Why  does  the  salt  tear  moisten  on  thy  cheek  f 
Say,  what  is  wrong  f* — Now,  through  a  parting 

cloud, 
The  pale  moon  peered  from  her  tempestuous 

shroud, 
And  Bareman's  (ace  was  seen: — 'twas  deadly 

white, 
And  sorrow  seem'd  to  sicken  in  his  sight. 
"  Oh,  speak,  my  love !"  again  the  maid  conjured ; 
'*  Why  is  thy  heart  in  sullen  woe  immured?" 
He  raised  hia  head,  and  thrice  essay'd  to  tell. 
Thrice  from  his  lips  the  unfinish'd  accents  fell; 
When  thus,  at  last,  reluctantly  he  broke 
His  bodiilg  silence,  and  the  maid  bespoke : 
**  Grieve  not,  my  love,  but  ere  the  mom  advance 
I  on  these  fields  must  cast  my  parting  glance. 
For  three  long  years,  by  cruel  fate's  command, 
I  go  to  languish  in  a  foreign  land. 
Oh,  Margaret !  omens  dire  have  met  my  view. 
Say,  when  far  distant,  wilt  thou  bear  me  true  f 
Should  honours  tempt  thee,  and  should  riches 

fee, 
Wouldst  thou  forget  thine  ardent  vows  to  me. 
And,  on  the  silken  couch  of  wealth  reclined, 
Banish  thy  futhful  Bateman  from  thy  mind?" 


"Oh!  why,"  replies  the  maid,  **  my  faith  thus 

prove  ? 
Canst  thou !   ah,  canst  thou,  then,  suspect  my 

love  ? 
Hear  me,  just  God !  if  from  my  traitorous  heart. 
My  Bateman's  fond   remembrance    e'er   shall 

part. 
If,  when  he  hail  again  his  native  shore. 
He  finds  his  Margaret  true  to  him  no  more. 
May  fiends  of  hell,  and  every  power  of  dread, 
Conjoined,  then  drag  me  from  my  perjured  bed, 
And  hurl  me  headlong  down  these  awful  steeps, 
To  find  deserved  death  in  yonder  deeps  !"* 

Thus  spake  the  maid,  and  from  her  finger  drew 
A  golden  ring,  and  broke  it  quick  in  two ; 
One  half  she  in  her  lovely  bosom  hides, 
The  other,  trembling,  to  her  love  confides. 
**  This  bind  the  vow,"  she  said  ;  "  this  mystic 

charm 
No  future  recantation  can  disarm ; 
The  right  vindictive  does  the  fates  involve ; 
No  tears  can  move  it,  no  regrets  dissolve." 

She  ceased.    The  death-bird  gave  a  dismal  cry, 
The  river  moan'd,  the  wild  gale  whistled  by, 
And  once  again  the  lady  of  the  night 
Behind  a  heavy  cloud  withdrew  her  light. 
Trembling  she  vie  w'd  these  portents  with  dismay, 
But  gently  Bateman  kiss'd  her  fears  away : 
Yet  still  he  felt  concealed  a  secret  smart, 
Still  melancholy  bodings  fill'd  his  heart. 


♦  Thi*  pari  of  Trent  is  commonly  called  »•  7Tk«  Cljif' 


When  to  the  distant  land  the  youth  was  sped, 

A  lonely  life  the  moody  maiden  led. 

Still  would  she  trace  each  dear,  each  well-known 

walk. 
Still  by  the  moonlight  to  her  love  would  talk, 
And  fancy,  as  she  paced  among  the  trees, 
She  heard  his  whispers  in  the  dying  breeze. 
Thus  two  years  glided  on  in  silent  grief; 
The  third  her  bosom  osvn'd  the  kind  relief: 
Absence  had  cool'd  her  love, — the  impoverish*d 

flame 
Was  dwindling    fast,  when,   b!    the    temptsr 

came ; 
He  ofTer'd  wealth,  and  all  the  joys  of  Hfe. 
And  the  weak  muid  became  another's  wife ! 
Six  guilty  months  had  mark'd  the  false  one's 

crime. 
When   Bateman    hailed  once  more  his  nadft 

clime. 
Sure  of  her  constancy,  elate  ]ie  came, 
The  lovely  partner  of  his  soul  to  claim  ; 
Light  was  liis  heart,  as  up  the  well-known  way 
He   bent  his  steps — and  all  his  thoughts  weif 

gay. 

Oh  !  who  can  paint  bis  agonizing  throes. 

When  on  his  ear  the  fatal  news  arose ! 

Chiird  will)  amazement,  —  senseless  with  tht 

blow, 
He  stood  a  marble  monument  of  woe ; 
Till,  called  to  all  the  horrors  of  despair. 
He  smote  his  brow,  and  tore  his  horrent  hair; 
Then  rushed  impetuous  from  the  dreadful  spot, 
And  sought  those  scenes  <by  memory  ne'er  for* 

got,) 
Those  scenes,  the  witness  of  their  growing  flame, 
And  now  like  witnesses  of  Margaret's  shame. 
'Twos  night— he  sought  the  river's  lonely  shore. 
And  traced  again  their  former  wanderings  o'er. 
Now  on  the  bank  in  silent  grief  he  stood. 
And  gazed  intently  on  the  stcaHng  flood. 
Death  in  his  mien  and  madness  in  bis  eye. 
He  watch'd  the  waters  as  they  murmur'd  by; 
Bade  the  base  murderess  triumpli  o'er  his  grave 
Prepared  to  plunge  into  the  whelming  wave. 
Yet  still  he  stood  irresolutely  bent, 
Religion  sternly  stayed  his  rash  intent. 
He  knelt. — Cool  play'd  upon  his  cheek  the  wind. 
And  fann'd  the  fever  of  his  maddening  mind. 
The  willows  waved,  the  stream  it  sweetly  swept. 
The  paly  moonbeam  on  its  surface  slept, 
And  all  was  peace,— he  felt  the  general  calm 
O'er  his  rack'd  bosom  shed  a  genial  balm  : 
When  casting  far  behind  his  streaming  eye, 
He  saw  the  Grove, — in  fancy  saw  Acr  lie,     ' 
Hit  Margaret,  lull'd  in  Germain's*  arms  to  rest. 
And  all  the  demon  rose  within  his  breast. 
Convulsive  now,  he  clench'd  his  trembling  hand. 
Cast  bis  dark  eye  once  more  upon  the  land, 
Then,  at  one  spring,  he  spurn'd  the  jrieldiog 

bank. 
And  in  the  calm  deceitful  current  sank. 


Sad,  on  the  solitude  of  night,  the  sound. 
As  in  the  stream  he  plunged,  was  heard  around : 
Then  all  was  still — the  wave  was  rough  no  more> 
The  river  swept  as  sweetly  as  before ; 


*  Germain  is  the  traditionary  name  of  her  bosband. 
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Tlie  willows  waved,  the  moonbeams  shone  serene, 
Aad  peace  returoing  brooded  o*er  the  scene. 

Now  see  upon  the  perjured  &ir  one  hang 
Remorse's  glooms  and  never-ceasing  pang. 
Full  Wf  11  bhe  knew,  repentant  now  too  late. 
She  soon  must  bow  beneath  the  stroke  of  fate. 
Bat,  lor  the  babe  she  bore  beneath  her  breast, 
Tbe  offended  God  prolong'd  her  life  unblest. 
Bv:  fast  the  fleeting  moments  roli'd  away, 
And  near,  and  nearer,  drew  the  dreaded  day ; 
That  dky,  foredoom'd  to  give  her  child  the  light. 
And  hurl  its  mother  to  the  shades  of  night. 
The  hour  arrived,  and  from  the  wretched  wife 
The  giultless  baby  struggled  into  life. — 
As  night  drew  on,  around  her  bed,  a  band 
Of  friends  and  kindred  kindly  took  their  stand ; 
'  la  holy  prayer  they  pass*d  the  creeping  time, 
Inient  to  expiate  her  awful  crime. 
Their  prayers  wevo  fruitless. — As  the  midnight 

caAie 
A  heavy  sleep  oppressed  each  weary  frame. 
Is  fain  they  strove  against  the  overwhelming  load, 
Some  power  unseen  their  drowsy  lids  bestrode. 
They  slept,  till  in  the  blushing  eastern  sky 
The  blooming  Morning  oped  her  dewy  eye ; 
Then  waking  wide  they  sought  the  ravish* d  bed, 
Sot,  k>!  the  hapless  Margaret  wss  fled ; 
And  never  more  the  weeping  train  were  doom*d 
To  new  the  false  one,  in  the  deeps  entomb* d. 

The  neighbouring  rustics  told,  that  in  the  night 
They  heard  such  screams  ss  froze  them  with 

afinght. 
And  many  an  infant  at  its  mother's  breast, 
Started,  dismay'd,  from  its  unthinking  rest. 
And  even  now,  upon  the  heath  forlorn. 
They  show  the  path  down  which  the  fair  was 

bonio 
Br  the  fell  demons,  to  the  yawning  wave. 
Her  own,  and  mnrder'd  lover's,  mutual  grave. 

Sach  b  the  tale,  so  sad,  to  memory  dear. 
Which  oft  in  youth  has  charm'd  my  listening  ear : 
That  tale,  which  bade  me  find  redoubled  sweets 
(q  The  drear  silence  of  these  dark  retreats ; 
And  even  now,  with  melancholy  power, 
Adda  a  new  pleasure  to  the  lonely  hour. 
'Mid  all  tbe  charms  by  magic  Nature  given 
To  this  wild  spot,  this  sublunary  heaven. 
With  double  joy  enthusiast  Fancy  leans 
On  the  attendant  legend  of  the  scenes. 
This  afaeds  a  ^ry  lustre  on  the  floods. 
And  breathes  a  mellower  gloom  upon  the  woods ; 
This,  as  the  distant  cataract  swells  around, 
Gives  a  romantic  cadence  to  the  sound ; 
This,  aiid  the  deepening  glen,  the  alley  green, 
The  atver  stream,  with  sedgy  tufts  between, 
Ths  massy  rock,  the  wood-encompass'd  leas. 
The  broom-clad  islands,  and  the  nodding  trees. 
The  lengthening  vista,  and  the  present  gloom. 
The  verdant  pathway  breathing  waste  perfume ; 
These  are  thy  charms :  the  joys  which  these  im- 
part 
Bind  thee,  blest  Clifton !  close  around  my  heart. 

Dear  Native  Grove!  where'er  my  devious  track. 
To  thee  will  memory  lead  the  wanderer  back. 

S9 


Whether  in  Arno's  polish'd  vales  I  stray, 

Or  where   '*  Oswego's  swamps"   obstruct  the 

day; 
Or  wander  lone,  where  wildcring  and  wide. 
The  tumbling  torrent  laves  St.  Gothard's  side ; 
Or  by  old  Tejo's  classic  margent  muse, 
Or  stand  entranced  with  Pyrennean  views; 
Still,  still  to  thee,  where'er  my  footsteps  roam, 
My  heart  shall  point,  and  lead  the  wanderer 

home. 

When  Splendour  offers,  and  when  fame  incites, 
I'll  pause,  and  think  of  all  thy  dear  delights, 
Reject  the  boon,  and  wearied  with  the  change. 
Renounce  the  wish  which  first  induced  to  range ; 
Turn  to  these  scenes,  these  well-known  scenes 

once  more. 
Trace  once  again  old  Trent's  romantic  shore. 
And,  tired  with  worlds,  and  all  their  busy  ways, 
Here  waste  the  little  remnant  of  my  days. 
But,  if  the  Fates  should  this  last  wish  deny. 
And  doom  me  on  some  foreign  shore  to  die ; 
Oh !  should  it  please  the  world's  supernal  King, 
That  weltering  waves  my  funeral  dirge  shall  sing ; 
Or  that  my  corse  should,  on  some  desert  strand. 
Lie  strctch'd  beneath  the  Simoom's  blasting  hand ; 
Still,  though  unwept  I  find  a  stranger  tomb. 
My  sprite  shall  wander  through  this  favourite 

gloom, 
Ride  on  the  wind  that  sweeps  the  leafless  grove, 
Sigh  on  the  wood -blast  of  the  dark  alcove. 
Sit,  a  lorn  spectre,  on  yon  well-known  grave, 
And  mix  its  meanings  with  the  desert  wave. 


GONDOLINE. 

A   BALLAD. 

The  night  it  was  still,  and  the  moon  it  shone 

Serenely  on  the  sea. 
And  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  the  rifled  rock 

They  murmur' d  pleasantly, 

When  Gondoline  roam'd  along  the  shore, 

A  maiden  full  fair  to  the  sight ; 
Though  love  had  made  bleak  the  rose  on  her  cheek. 

And  tum'd  it  to  deadly  white. 

Her  thoughts  they  were  drear,  and  the  silent  tear 

It  fill'd  her  Caint  blue  eye, 
As  oft  she  heard,  in  Fancy's  car, 

Her  Bertrand's  dying  sigh. 

Her  Bertrand  was  the  bravest  youth 

Of  all  our  good  King's  men. 
And  he  was  gone  to  the  Holy  Land 

To  fight  the  Saracen. 

And  many  a  month  had  pass'd  away, 

And  many  a  rolling  year. 
But  nothing  the  maid  from  Palestine 

Could  of  her  lover  hear. 

Full  oft  she  vainly  tried  to  pierce 

The  Ocean's  misty  face  ; 
Full  oft  she  thought  her  lover's  bark 

She  on  the  wave  could  ixace. 
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And  every  night  she  placed  a  light 
In  the  high  rock's  lonely  tower, 

To  guide  her  lover  to  the  land, 

Should  the  murky  tempest  lower. 

But  now  despair  had  seized  her  breast, 

And  sunken  iu  her  eye : 
"  Oh !  tell  me  but  if  Dertrand  live, 

And  I  in  peace  will  die." 

She  wandcr*d  o*er  ihe  lonely  shore, 
The  Curlew  screamed  above, 

She  heard  the  scream  with  a  sickening  heart 
Much  boding  of  her  love. 

Yet  still  she  kept  ber  lonely  way, 

And  this  was  all  her  cry, 
'*  Oh !  tell  me  but  if  Bertraod  Ivrn^ 

And  I  in  peace  shall  die.*' 

And  now  she  came  to  a  horrible  rift, 

All  in  the  rock's  hard  side, 
A  bleak  and  blasted  oak  o'erspread 

The  cavern  yawning  wide. 

And  pendent  from  its  dismal  top 
The  deadly  nightshade  hung ; 

The  hemlock  and  the  aconite 
Across  the  mouth  were  flung. 

And  all  within  was  dark  and  drear. 

And  all  without  was  calm ; 
Yet  Gondoline  entered,  her  soul  upheld 

By  some  deep- working  charm. 

And  as  she  entered  the  cavern  wide, 
The  moonbeam  gleamed  pale, 

And  she  saw  a  snake  on  the  craggy  rock, 
It  clung  by  its  slimy  taiL 

Her  foot  it  slipp'd,  and  she  stood  aghast. 

She  trod  on  a  bloated  toad ; 
Yet,  still  upheld  by  the  secret  charm, 

She  kept  upon  her  road. 

And  now  upon  her  frozen  ear 

Mysterious  sounds  arose ; 
So,  on  the  mountain's  piny  top, 

The  blustering  north  wind  blows. 

Then  fiirioas  peals  of  laughter  loud 
Were  heard  with  thundering  sound. 

Till  they  died  away  in  toft  decay, 
Low  whispering  o*er  the  groimd. 

Yet  still  the  maiden  onward  went. 

The  charm  yet  onward  led, 
Though  each  big  glaring  ball  of  sight 

Scem'd  bursting  from  her  head. 

But  now  a  pale  blae  light  she  saw, 

It  from  a  dijitance  came, 
She  followed,  till  upon  her  liglit, 

Burst  full  a  flood  of  flame. 

She  stood  appall'd  ;  yet  still  the  charm 

Upheld  her  sinking  soul ; 
Yet  each  bent  knee  the  other  smote, 

And  each  vrild  eye  did  rolL 


And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  saw  before. 
And  such  a  sight  as  she  saw  there. 

No  mortal  shall  see  more. 

A  burning  caldron  stood  in  the  midst. 
The  flame  was  fierce  and  high, 

And  all  the  cave  so  wide  and  long 
Was  plainly  seen  thereby. 

And  roimd  about  the  caldron  stout 
Twelve  withered  witches  stood : 

Their  waists  were  bound  with  living  snakes 
And  their  hair  was  stifi*  with  blood. 

Their  hands  were  g6ry  too ;  and  red 
And  fiercely  flamed  their  eyes : 

And  they  were  muttering  indistinct 
Their  hellish  mysteries. 

And  suddenly  they  join'd  their  hands. 

And  utter*  d  a  joyous  cry, 
And  round  about  the  caldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

And  now  they  stopt ;  and  each  prepared 

To  tell  what  she  hod  done, 
Since  last  tlie  Lady  of  the  night 

Her  waning  course  had  run. 

Behind  a  rock  stood  Gondoline, 
Thick  weeds  her  face  did  veil. 

And  she  leaned  fearful  forwarder. 
To  hear  the  dreadful  tale. 

The  first  arose :  She  said  she'd  seen 
Rare  sport  since  the  bhnd  cat  mew'd, 

She'd  been  to  sea  in  a  lesky  sieve. 
And  a  jovial  storm  had  brew'd. 

She  call'd  around  the  winged  winds. 

And  raised  a  devilish  rout ; 
And  she  laugh' d  so  loud,  the  peals  were  heai 

Full  fifteen  leagues  about. 

She  said  there  was  a  little  bark 

Upon  the  roaring  wave. 
And  there  was  a  woman  there  who'd  been 

To  see  her  husband's  grave. 

And  she  had  got  a  child  in  her  arms. 

It  was  her  only  child. 
And  oft  its  little  infant  pranks 

Her  heavy  heart  beguiled. 

And  there  was  too,  in  that  same  bark, 

A  father  and  his  son  ; 
The  lad  was  sickly,  and  the  sire 

Was  old  and  woe-begono. 

And  when  the  tempest  waxed  strong. 
And  the  bark  could  no  more  it  'bide, 

She  said  it  was  jovial  fun  to  hear 
How  the  poor  devib  cried. 

The  mother  clasp' d  her  orphan  child 

Unto  her  breast,  and  wept ; 
And,  sweetly  folded  in  her  arms. 

The  careless  baby  slept. 
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he  told  how,  in  the  shape  o'  the  wind, 
9  manfully  it  roar*d, 
visted  her  hand  in  the  infantas  hair 
nd  threw  it  OTerboard. 

)  have  seen  the  mother's  pangs 
^was  a  glorious  sight  to  see ; 
ew  could  scarcely  hold  her  down 
rom  jumping  in  the 


ig  held  a  lock  of  the  hair  in  her  hand, 
od  it  was  soft  and  fair : 
t  hare  been  a  lovely  child, 
)  have  had  such  lovely  hair. 


le  said,  the  £ither  in  his  arras 
e  held  his  sickly  son, 
is  dying  throes,  they  fast  arose, 
a  pains  were  nearly  done. 

e  throttled  the  youth  with  her  sinewy  hands, 
ad  his  face  grew  deadly  blue : 
is  father  he  tore  his  thin  grey  hair, 
od  kissed  the  livid  hue. 

ken  she  told,  how  she  bored  a  hole 
the  bark,  and  it  fill'd  away : 
vas  rare  to  hear,  how  some  did  swear, 
id  some  did  vow  and  pray. 

an  and  woman  they  soon  were  dead, 
16  sailors  their  strength  did  urge ; 
billows  that  beat  were  their  winding>sheet, 
id  the  winds  sung  their  funeral  dirge. 

'ew  the  infant's  hair  in  the  fire, 
le  red  flame  flamed  high, 
und  about  the  caldron  stout 
ley  danced  light  merrily. 

cond  begun :  She  said  she  had  done 
le  task  that  Queen  Hecate  had  set  her, 
at  the  devil,  the  father  of  evil, 
ul  never  accomplish'd  a  better. 

d,  there  was  an  aged  woman, 
id  she  had  a  daughter  fair, 
evil  habits  fiird  her  heart 
ith  misery  and  care. 

ughter  had  a  paramour, 
v^icked  man  was  he, 
t  the  woman  him  against 
d  murmur  grievously. 

e  hag  had  workM  the  daughter  up 
>  murder  her  old  mother, 
len  she  might  seize  on  all  her  goods, 
id  wanton  with  her  lover. 

le  night  as  the  old  woman 
as  sick  and  ill  in  bed, 
>ndering  sorely  on  the  life 
>r  wicked  daughter  led, 

ard  her  footstep  on  the  floor, 
nd  she  raised  her  pallid  head, 
le  saw  her  daughter,  with  a  knife, 
pproaching  to  her  bed. 


And  said.  My  child,  I'm  very  ill, 

I  have  not  long  to  live. 
Now  kiss  my  cheek,  that  ere  I  die 

Thy  Bins  I  may  forgive. 

And  the  murderess  bent  to  kiss  her  cheek* 
And  she  lifted  the  sharp  bright  knife, 

And  the  mother  saw  her  full  intent. 
And  hard  she  begg'd  for  life. 

But  prayers  would  nothing  her  avail. 
And  she  screamed  aloud  with  fear. 

But  the  house  was  lone,  and  the  piercing  screams 
Could  reach  no  hiunmn  ear. 

And  though  that  she  was  sick  and  old, 

She  struggled  hard  and  fought ; 
The  murderess  out  three  fingers  through 

Ere  she  cooU  reaeh  her  throat 

And  the  hag  she  held  the  fingers  up. 

The  skin  was  mangled  sore, 
And  they  all  agreed,  a  nobler  deed 

Was  never  done  before. 

And  she  threw  the  fingers  in  the  fire. 

The  red  flame  flamed  high. 
And  round  about  the  caldron  stout 

They  danced  right  merrily. 

The  third  arose:  She  said  she'd  been 

To  Holy  Palestine ; 
And  seen  more  blood  in  one  short  day, 

Than  they  had  all  seen  in  nine. 

Now  Gondoline,  with  fearful  steps, 

Drew  nearer  to  the  flame. 
For  much  she  dreaded  now  to  hear 

Her  hapless  lover's  name. 

The  hag  related  then  the  sports 

Of  that  eventful  day, 
When  on  the  well -contested  field 

Full  fifteen  thousand  lay. 

She  said  that  she  in  human  gore 

Above  the  knees  did  wade. 
And  that  no  tongue  could  truly  tell 

The  tricks  she  there  had  play'd. 

There  was  a  gallant-featured  youth. 

Who  like  a  hero  fought ; 
He  kiss'd  a  bracelet  on  his  wrist. 

And  every  danger  sought. 

And  in  a  vassal's  garb  disguised. 

Unto  the  night  she  sues, 
And  tells  him  she  from  Britain  comes. 

And  brings  imwelcome  news. 

That  three  days  ere  she  had  embark'd, 

His  love  had  given  her  hand 
Unto  a  wealthy  Thane,  and  thought 

Him  dead  in  holy  land. 

And  to  have  seen  how  he  did  writhe 

When  this  her  tale  was  told. 
It  would  have  made  a  wizard's  blood 

Within  his  heart  run  cold. 
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Then  fierce  he  BpiirrM  his  warrior  steed,  ' 

And  sought  the  battle's  bed : 
And  soon,  all  mangled  o*er  with  wounds, 

He  on  the  cold  turf  bled. 

And  from  his  smoking  corse  she  tore 

His  head,  half  clove  in  two, — 
She  ceased,  and  from  beneath  her  garb 

The  bloody  trophy  drew. 

The  eyes  were  starting  from  their  socks, 

The  mouth  it  ghastly  grinn'd. 
And  there  was  a  gash  across  the  brow. 

The  scalp  was  nearly  skinn*d. 

'Twas  Bertrahd's    Head  ! !    With  a  terrible 
scream. 

The  maiden  gave  a  spring, 
And  from  her  fearful  hiding-place 

She  fell  into  the  ring. 

The  lights  they  fled— the  caldron  sunk, 

Deep  thunders  shook  the  dome, 
And  hollow  peals  of  laughter  came 

Resounding  through  the  gloom. 

Insensible  the  maiden  lay 

Upon  the  hellish  ground. 
And  still  mysterious  sounds  were  heard 

At  mtcrvals  around. 

She  woke — she  half  arose, — and  wild. 

She  cast  a  horrid  glare : 
The  sounds  had  ceased,  the  lights  had  fled 

And  all  was  stillness  there. 

And  through  an  awning  in  the  rock, 

The  moon  it  sweetly  shone. 
And  show'd  a  river  in  the  cave 

Which  dismally  did  moan. 

The  stream  was  black,  it  sounded  deep. 

As  it  rush*d  the  rocks  between. 
It  ofier'd  well,  for  madness  fired 

The  breast  of  Gondoline. 

She  plunged  in,  the  torrent  moanM 

With  its  accustoraM  sounds 
And  hollow  peab  of  laughter  loud 

Again  rebellowed  round. 

The  maid  was  seen  no  more. — But  oft 

Her  ghost  is  knovm  to  glide. 
At  midnight's  silent  tolsmn  hour. 

Along  the  ocean's  nde. 


ODE 

TO  THE  GENIUS  OF  ROMANCB. 

Oh  !  thou  who,  in  my  early  youth, 
When  fancy  wore  the  garb  of  tnith^. 
Wert  wont  to  van  my  in&nt  feet. 
To  some  retired,  deep-fabled  seat. 
Where  by  the  brooklet's  secret  tide, 
The  midnight  ghost  was  known  to  glide. 
Or  lay  me  in  some  lowly  glade. 
In  native  Sherwood's  forest  shade, 


Where  Robin  Hood,  the  outlaw  bold. 
Was  wont  his  sylvan  courts  to  hold ; 
And  there,  as  musing  deep  I  lay, 
Would  steal  my  little  soul  away. 
And  all  thy  pictures  represent. 
Of  siege  and  solemn  tournament ; 
Or  bear  me  to  the  magic  scene 
Where,  clad  in  greaves  and  gaberdini 
The  warrior  night  of  chivalry 
Made  many  a  fierce  enchanter  flee, 
And  bore  the  high-bom  dame  away. 
Long  held  the  fell  magician's  prey ; 
Or  oft  would  tell  the  shuddering  tale 
Of  murders,  and  of  goblins  pale 
Haunting  the  guilty  baron's  side 
(Whose  floors  with  secret  blood  were  d 
Which  o'er  the  vaulted  corridor 
On  stormy  nights  were  heard  to  rotr, 
By  old  domestic,  waken'd  wide 
By  the  angry  winds  that  chide ; 
Or  else  the  mystic  tale  would  tell 
Of  Greensleeve,  or  of  Blue-beard  fell 


SONNET. 


GiVfe  me  a  cottage  on  some  Cambrian  wil 

Where,  far  from  cities,  I  may  spend  m] 
And,  by  the  beauties  of  the  scene  beguilec 

May  pity  man's  pursuits,  and  shun  his  i 
While  on  the  rock  I  mark  the  browsing  g< 

List  to  the  mountain-torrent's  distant  no 
Or  the  hoarse  bittern's  solitary  note, 

I  shall  not  want  the  world's  delusive  joy 
But  with  my  little  scrip,  my  book,  my  lyr 

Shall  think  my  lot  complete,  nor  covet  i 
And  when,  \%ith  time,  shall  wane  the  vital 

I'll  raise  my  pillow  on  the  desert  shore. 
And  lay  me  down  to  rest  where  the  wild  i 
Shall  make  sweet  music  o'er  ray  lonely  gi 


TO  CONTEMPLATION. 

Come,  pensive  sage,  who  lov'st  to  dw 
In  some  retired  Lapponian  cell, 
Where,  far  from  noise  and  riot  rude, 
Resides  sequesier'd  Solitude, 
Come,  and  o'er  my  longing  soul 
Throw  thy  dark  and  russet  stole. 
And  open  to  my  duteous  eyes 
The  volume  of  thy  mysteries. 

I  will  meet  thee  on  the  hill, 
Where,  with  printless  footsteps,  still 
The  morning,  in  her  buskin  grey, 
Springs  upon  her  eastern  way ; 
While  the  frolic  zephyrs  stir, 
Playing  with  the  gossamer. 
And  on  ruder  pinions  borne, 
Shake  the  dew-drops  from  the  thorn. 
There,  as  o'er  the  fields  we  pass. 
Brushing  with  hasty  feet  the  grass. 
We  will  startle  from  her  nest 
The  lively  lark  with  speckled  breast. 
And  hear  the  floating  clouds  among. 
Her  gale-transported  matin  song, 
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Or  on  the  upland  stile  embower*d, 

With  fragrant  hawthorn  snowy  flower'd, 

Will  sauntering  sit,  and  listen  still 

To  the  herdsman^s  oaten  quill, 

Wafted  from  the  plain  below ; 

Or  the  heifer's  freqoant  low ; 

Or  the  milkmaid  in  the  grove, 

Singing  of  one  that  died  for  lore : 

Or  when  the  noontide  heats  oppress, 

We  will  seek  the  dark  recess, 

Where,  in  the  embower'd  translucent  stream. 

The  cattle  shim  the  sultry  beam. 

And  o*er  us,  on  the  marge  reclined. 

The  drowsy  6y  her  bom  shall  wind. 

While  Elcbo,  from  her  ancient  oak, 

flbsU  answer  to  the  woodman's  stroke ; 

Or  the  httle  peasant's  song, 

Wsadering  lone  the  glens  among, 

Hii  srtlen  lip  with  berries  dyed, 

And  feet  through  ragged  shoes  descried. 

Bat,  oh !  ndien  erening's  virgin  queen 
Sitt  on  her  fringed  throne  serene, 
And  mingling  whispers,  rising  near, 
Bisal  oo  the  still  reposing  ear : 
WUs  distant  brooks  decaying  round, 
Augment  the  miz'd  dissolving  sound, 
Aid  the  sephyr,  flitting  by, 
Wnspers  mystic  harmony, 
We  will  seek  the  woody  lane. 
By  the  hamlet,  on  the  pUiin, 
Where  the  weary  rustic  nigh 
Shall  whistle  his  wild  melody, 
And  the  creaking  wicket  oft 
Shall  echo  from  the  neighbouring  croft ; 
And  as  we  trace  the  green  path  lone, 
With  moss  and  rank  weeds  overgrown, 
We  will  muse  on  pensive  lore 
Till  the  full  soul,  brimming  o'er, 
Shall  in  our  nptam'd  eyes  appear, 
Embodied  in  a  quivering  tear : 
Or  else,  serenely  silent,  set 
Bf  the  brawling  rivulet. 
Which  on  its  calm  unruffled  breast, 
Bears  the  old  mossy  arch  impress'd. 
That  clasps  its  secret  stream  of  glass 
Half  hid  in  shrubs  and  waving  grass. 
The  wood-nymph's  lone  secure  retreat, 
Unpress*d  by  favm  or  sylvan's  feet. 
We'll  watch,  in  eve's  ethereal  braid. 
The  rich  vermilion  slowly  fade ; 
Or  catch,  faint  twinkhng  from  afar. 
The  first  glimpse  of  the  eastern  star. 
Fair  Vesper,  mildest  lamp  of  light. 
That  heralds  in  imperial  night ; 
Meanwhile,  upon  our  wandering  ear. 
Shall  rise,  though  low,  yet  sweetly  clear. 
The  distant  sounds  of  pastoral  lute, 
Invoking  soft  the  sober  suit 
Of  dimmest  darkness— ^tting  well 
With  love  or  sorrow's  pensive  spell 
(do  erst  did  music's  silver  tone 
Wake  slumbering  Chaos  on  his  throne.) 
And  haply  then,  with  sudden  swell. 
Shall  roar  the  distant  curfew-bell. 
While  in  the  castle's  mouldering  tower 
The  hooting  owl  is  heard  to  pour 


Her  melancholy  eong,  and  scare 
Dull  Silence  brooding  in  the  air. 
Meanwhile  her  dusk  and  slumbering  car 
Black-suited  Night  drives  on  from  far, 
And  Cynthia,  'merging  from  her  rear 
Arrests  the  waxing  darkness  drear,* 
And  summons  to  her  silent  call, 
Sweeping  in  their  airy  pall, 
The  unshrived  ghosts  in  fairy  trance, 
To  join  her  moonshine  morris-dance : 
While  around  the  mystic  ring 
The  shadowy  shapes  elastic  spring, 
Then  with  a  passing  shriek  they  fly, 
Wrapt  in  mists,  along  the  sky. 
And  oft  are  by  the  shepherd  seen, 
In  his  lone  night-watch  on  the  green. 

Then,  hermit,  let  us  turn  our  feet 

To  the  low  abbey's  still  retreat, 

Embower'd  in  the  distant  glen. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  busy  men. 

Where,  as  we  sit  upon  the  tomb. 

The  glow-worm's  light  may  gild  the  g)oom 

And  show  to  Fancy's  saddest  eye. 

Where  some  lost  hero's  ashes  lie. 

And  oh !  as  through  the  mouldering  arch, 

With  ivy  fiU'd  and  weeping  larch. 

The  nightrgale  whispers  sadly  clear. 

Speaking  drear  things  to  Fancy's  ear. 

We'll  hold  communion  with  the  shade 

Of  some  deop- wailing  ruin'd  maid — 

Or  call  the  ghost  of  Spenser  down. 

To  tell  of  woe  and  Fortune's  frown ; 

And  bid  us  cast  the  eye  of  hope 

Beyond  this  bad  world's  narrow  scope. 

Or  if  these  joys,  to  us  denied, 

To  linger  by  the  forest's  side ; 

Or  in  the  meadow,  or  the  wood, 

Or  by  the  lone  romantic  flood ; 

Let  us  in  the  busy  town. 

When  sleep's  dull  streams  the  people  drown, 

Far  from  drowsy  pillows  flee, 

And  turn  the  church's  massy  key ; 

Then,  as  through  the  painted  glass 

The  moon's  faint  beams  obscurely  pass ; 

And  darkly  on  the  trophied  wall, 

Her  faint  ambiguous  shadows  fall ; 

Let  us,  while  the  faint  winds  wail. 

Through  the  long  reluctant  aisle. 

As  we  pace  with  reverence  meet. 

Count  the  echoings  of  our  feet : 

While  from  the  tombs,  with  confess'd  breath. 

Distinct  responds  the  voice  of  death. 

If  thou,  mild  sage,  wilt  condescend 

Thus  on  my  footsteps  to  attend. 

To  thee  my  lonely  lamp  shall  bum, 

By  fallen  Genius'  sainted  urn, 

As  o*er  the  scroll  of  Time  I  pore. 

And  sagely  spell  of  ancient  lore, 

TiU  I  can  rightly  guess  of  all 

That  Plato  could  to  memory  call, 

And  scan  the  formless  views  of  things, 

Or  with  ohi  Eg3rpt's  fetter'd  kings. 

Arrange  the  mystic  trains  that  shine 

In  night's  high  philosophic  mine ; 

And  to  thy  name  shall  e'er  belong 

I'he  honotirs  of  imdying  song. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SUMMER'S  EVE. 

Down  the  sultry  arc  of  day 

The  burning  wheels  have  urged  their  way » 

And  eve  along  the  western  skies 

Spreads  her  intermingling  dyes. 

Down  the  deep,  the  miry  lane. 

Creaking  comes  the  empty  wain, 

And  driver  on  the  shaft-horse  sits, 

Wliistling  now  and  then  by  fits ; 

And  oft,  ^ith  his  accustom'd  call, 

Urging  on  the  sluggish  Ball. 

The  barn  is  still,  the  master's  gone, 

And  thresher  puts  his  jacket  on, 

While  Dick,  upon  the  ladder  tall, 

Nails  the  dead  kite  to  the  wall. 

Here  comes  shepherd  Jack  at  last. 

He  has  pcnn*d  the  sheep-cote  &st. 

For  *twas  but  two  nights  before, 

A  lamb  was  eaten  on  the  moor: 

His  empty  wallet  Rover  carries, 

Now  for  Jack,  when  near  home,  tarries. 

With  lolling  tongue  he  runs  to  try 

If  the  horse-trough  be  not  dry. 

The  milk  is  settleid  in  the  pans, 

And  supper  messes  in  the  cans ; 

In  the  hovel  carts  are  wheeled. 

And  both  the  colts  are  drove  a-^eld ; 


The  horses  are  all  bedded  up. 
And  the  ewe  is  with  the  tup, 
The  snare  for  Mister  Fox  is  set. 
The  leaven  laidj  the  thatching  wet. 
And  Bess  has  slink'd  away  to  talk 
With  Roger  in  the  hoUy-walk. 

Now,  on  the  settle  all,  but  Bess, 
Are  set  to  eat  their  supper  mess ; 
And  Uttle  Tom,  and  roguish  Kate, 
Are  swinging  on  the  meadow  gate. 
Now  they  chat  of  Tarious  things. 
Of  taxes,  ministers,  and  kings. 
Or  else  tell  all  the  viDage  news, 
How  madam  did  the  squire  refiiae; 
How  parson  on  his  tithes  was  bentt 
And  landlord  oft  distrained  for  rent 
Thus  do  they,  till  in  the  sky 
The  pale-eyed  moon  is  mounted  fa|gk. 
And  from  the  alehouse  drunken  Ned 
Had  reel'd — then  hasten  all  to  bed. 
The  mistress  sees  that  lazy  Kate 
The  happing  coal  on  kitchen  grate 
Has  laid — while  master  goes  tbron^biMI^  ^ 
Sees  shutters  fast,  the  mastiff  out,      ^'r  ^ 
The  candles  safe,  the  hearths  all  deer« 
And  nought  from  thieves  or  fire  to  frtri 
Then  both  to  bed  together  creep,        '    - 
And  join  the  general  troop  of  eleep. 
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GEOsav  GoKOox  Btbon  was  bom  in  Holies: 
ttMC  London,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1788.  He  | 
mi  the  grandson  of  the  celebrated  Admiral,  and ' 
■weeded  his  great  uncle,  William  Lord  Byron, 

1798.    On  his  elevation  to  the  peerage,  he  was 
from  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  placed 

Hurow  by  his  guardian, — the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
h  1606, be  was  entered  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
Wge ;  and  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at 
Abbey,  the  family  seat.  In  1807,  he 
at  Newark,  his  "  Hours  of  Idleness  ;'* 
■Hacked  with  considerable  bitterness 
"Edinburgh  Review,*'  and  his  memorable 

iain"  iiDowed.  His  various  **  Works**  sue 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  1815,  he 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbank  Noel: 
I  RpOBtion  took  pUice  soon  afterwards,  and  the 
Poet  went  8broad,-^«iding  at  Geneva,  and  in 
Tiiioai  cities  of  Italy.  In  August,  1823,  he  em- 
Mrked  in  the  cause  of  Greece;  and  died  at 
Minolonghi.  on  the  19th  of  April,  1824. 

Lord  Byron  was,  thus,  a  young  man  when  he 
6«L  Personal  descriptions  of  the  Poet  are  aban- 
^t  In  1823,  Lady  Blessington  was  intimately 
Kqoamted  with  him  at  Genoa.  According  to 
W  account,  his  appearance  was  highly  prepos- 
■Ming ;  **  his  head,"  she  says  "  is  finely  shaped, 
fid  the  forehead  open,  high,  and  noble ;  his  eyes 
*c  gray,  and  fnll  of  expression,  but  one  is  visibly 
ivfer  than  the  other ;  his  mouth  is  the  most  re- 
■irkable  featnre  in  his  face, — the  upper  lip  of 
^Wian  shortness,  and  the  comers  descending ; 
'^  fipi  full  and  finely  cut ;  his  chin  is  large  and 
•rii  ihsped ;  his  hce  is  peculiarly  pale.**  She 
iddj  that  '*  although  slightly  lame,  the  deformity 
3f  his  foot  is  but  little  remarkable.** 

The  biographers  of  Lord  Byron  are  almost  as 
aaierous  as  his  Works.  The  wonderful  genius 
•^  the  Poet  procured  for  him  an  extent  of  popu- 
inity  unparalleled  in  his  age;  and  the  public 
•OQghi  eagerly  for  every  anecdote  that  could 
iftrd  the  smallest  insight  into  his  character. 
Few  men  could  have  borne  so  searching  a  test. 
Ha  biographers,  without  exception,  have  arrived 
B  conclusions  prejudicial  to  his  character ;  it  is, 
^^nefivre,  impossible  for  an  editor  who  would 
^n  up  their  evidence,  to  recommend  any  other 
^ftiet,  than  that  which  has  been  given.    It  is 


time  to  discard  the  old  superstition,  Nil  niti 
honumf  as  at  once  unphilosophical  and  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  any  man,  who  seeks  to 
live  "  for  aye,  in  Fame's  eternal  temple.**  NU 
nisi  vcrum,  should  be  the  motto  of  the  dead. 
It  may  be  ungracious  to  disobey  the  mandate, 

**  Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Mate*!  bower," 

but  the  warning  cannot  have  reference  to  the 
spear  of  Ithuriel.  Truth  is  so  precious,  that  it 
never  costs  too  much.  We  protest  at  the  outset 
of  our  labours  againttt  all  reference  to  7>ritNi/e  cha- 
racter, and  comment  upon  private  life ;  but  we 
must  always  except  coses  where  they  are  mixed 
up  with  polished  writings  wliich  influence,  and 
are  designed  to  influence,  the  universal  mind. 
Many  of  the  Poems  of  Lord  Byron  have  a  danger- 
ous tendency  ;  they  are  calculated  to  remove 
the  hideous  features  of  vice,  and  present  it,  if  not 
in  a  tempting,  at  least  in  a  natural  and  pardonable 
light.  Whether  it  was  a  genuine  sentiment,  or  a 
gross  aflfectation,  it  matters  not ;  but  it  was  tht 
frequent  boast  of  the  Poet,  that  he  scorned  tod 
hated  human  kind ;  and  out  of  this  feeliof  ,  or 
this  pretension,  grew  his  labours  to  corrupt  it.  It 
was  not  alone  against  things  held  sacred  by 
society,  that  his  spleen  and  venom  were  directed: 
he  strove  to  render  odious  eome  of  the  beet  and 
purest  men  that  have  ever  lived ;  and  his  attu^ 
were  not  the  momentary  ebullitions  of  diahke, 
but  the  produce  of  deep  and  settled  hatred, — the 
more  bitter  in  proportion  as  the  cause  was  small. 
To  the  various  circumstances  that  are  said  to  have 
warped  his  mind,  we  cannot  here  refer.  Wo  per- 
form an  imperative  duty,  in  a  work  which  mu8t6nd 
its  way  among  the  young  and  enthusiastic,  when 
we  warn  the  reader  of  his  exquisite  poetry,  that 
danger  lurks  under  the  leaves.  The  Poems  of 
Byron  will  hve,  as  he  had  a  right  to  anticipate  they 
would,  "with  his  land's  language.*'  The  nmaiing 
power  he  possessed  of  searching  into  and  poor* 
trajring  character, — ^his  prodigious  skill  in  versifi- 
cation,— his  fine  perception  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  in  nature, — his  graceful  and  unforeed 
wit, — his  deep  readings  of  human  passion, — his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret  movements  of 
the  human  heart, — were  so  many  keys  to  hit 
wonderful  and  universal  success. 
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CHILDE    HAROLD'S 
PILGRIMAGE. 


A    ROMAUNT 


TO    lANTHE. 

Not  in  those  climes  where  I  hare  late  been 

straying, 
Tho*  beauty  long  hath  there  been  matchless 

deem'd, 
Not  in  those  visions  to  the  heart  displaying 
Forms  which  it  sighs  but  to  have  only  dreamed, 
Hath  aught  Uke  thee,  in  truth  or  fiincy  seemM : 
Nor,  having  teen  thee,  shall  I  vainly  seek 
To  paim  thoee  charms  which  varied  as  they 

beam'd — 
To  such  as  see  thee  not  my  words  were  weak ; 
To  those  who  gaze  on  thee  what  language  could 

they  speak  f 

Ah !  may*8t  thou  ever  be  what  now  thou  art, 
Norunbeseem  the  promise  of  thy  spring. 
As  fair  in  form,  as  warm  yet  pure  in  heart, 
Love*s  image  upon  earth  without  his  wing, 
And  guileless  beyond  hope's  imagining ! 
And  surely  she  who  now  so  fondly  rears 
Thy  youth,  in  thee,  thus  hourly  brightening. 
Beholds  the  rainbow  of  her  future  years, 
Before  whose  heavenly  hues  all  sorrow  disap- 
pears. 

Toung  Peri  of  the  West !— *tis  well  for  me 
My  years  already  doubly  number  thine ; 
My  loveless  eye  unmoved  may  gaze  on  thee. 
And  safely  view  tUy  ripening  beauties  shine ; 
Happy,  I  ne*er  shall  see  them  in  decline, 
Happier,  that  while  all  younger  hearts  shall 

bleed. 
Mine  shall  escape  the  doom  thine  eyes  assign 
To  those  whose  admiration  shall  succeed. 
Bat  miz*d  with  pangs  to  love*s  even  loveliest 

hours  decreed. 

Oh !  let  that  eye,  which,  wild  as  the  gazelle's. 
Now  brightly  bold  or  beautifully  shy, 
Wins  as  it  wanders,  dazzles  where  it  dwells. 
Glance  o*er  this  page,  nor  to  my  verse  deny 
That  smile  for  which  my  breast  might  vainly 

sigh. 
Could  I  to  thee  be  ever  more  than  friend : 
This  much,  dear  maid,  accord ;  nor  question 

why 
To  one  so  young,  my  strain  I  would  commend. 
But  bid  me  wijh  my  wreath  one  matchless  Uly 

blend 

Such  is  thy  Xianio  with  this  my  verse  entwined ; 
And  long  as  kinder  eyes  a  look  shall  cist 
On  Harold's  page,  lanthe's  here  enshrined 
Shall  thus  be  first  beheld,  forgotten  last: 
My  days  once  number*d,  should  this  homage 
past 


Attract  thy  fairy  fingers  near  the  lyre 

Of  him  who  hail'd  thee,  loveliest  as  ih 

Such  is  the  most  my  memory  may  dc 

Tliough  more  thim  hope  can  claim,  coul 

ship  less  require  ? 


.  CANTO   I. 

I. 

On,  thou !  in  Hellas  deem'd  of  heavei 
Muse !  form'd  or  fabled  at  the  minstr 
Since  shamed  full  oft  by  later  lyres  or 
Mine  dares  not  call  thee  from  thy  san 
Yet  there  I've  wander' d  by  iJiy  vaun 
Yes !  sigh'd  o'er  Delphi's  long-deserti 
Where,  save  that  feeble  fountain,  all : 
Nor  mote  my  shell  awake  the  weary 
To  grace  so  plain  a  tale — this  lowly  lay 

n. 

Whilome  in  Albion's  isle  there  dwell 
Who  ne  in  virtue's  ways  did  take  deU 
But  spent  his  days  in  riot  most  uncou 
And  vex'd  with  mirth  the  drowsy  ear 
Ah,  me  !  in  sooth  he  was  a  shamelea 
Sore  given  to  revel  and  ungodly  glee 
Few  earthly  things  found  favour  in  hi 
Save  concubines  and  carnal  companie 
And  flaunting  wassailers  of  high  and  lo^ 

HL 

Childe  Harold  was  he  hight : — ^but  wj 

name 
And  lineoge  long,  it  suits  me  not  to  s 
Suffice  it,  that  perchance  they  were  < 
And  had  been  glorious  in  another  da] 
But  one  sad  loscl  soils  a  name  for  aye 
However  mighty  in  the  olden  time ; 
Nor  all  that  heralds  rake  from  coffin* 
Nor  florid  prose,  nor  honied  lies  of  rli 
Can  blazon  evil  deeds,  or  consecrate  a 

IV. 

Childe  Harold  bask'd  him  in  the  noo 
Disporting  there  like  any  other  fly  ; 
Nor  deem'd  before  his  little  day  was 
One  blast  might  chill  him  into  misery 
But  long  ere  scarce  a  third  of  his  past 
Worse  than  adversity  the  Childe  bef< 
He  felt  the  fulness  of  satiety : 
Then  loathed  he  in  his  native  land  to 
Which  seem'd  to  him  more  lone  than 
sad  cell. 

V. 

For  he  through  sin's  long  labyrinth  h 
Nor  made  atonement  when  he  did  an 
Had  sigh'd  to  many,  though  he  loved 
And  that  loved  one,  alas  !  could  ne'e 
Ah,  happy  she!    to  'scape  from  hi 

kiss 

Had  been  pollution  unto  aught  so  dia 

Who  soon  had  left  her  charms  for  tuI 

And  spoil'd  her  goodly  lands  to  gilde  1 

Nor  calm  domestic  peace  had  ever  d 

taste. 
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VI. 

V  CbHde  Hnrold  was  sore  sick  at  heart, 
n  his  fellow  bacchanals  would  flee ; 
i,  at  times  the  sullen  tear  would  start, 
e  congeal'd  the  drop  within  hia  ee : 
)  stalked  in  joyless  reverie, 
tn  his  native  land  resolv*d  to  go. 
It  scorching  climes  beyond  the  sea; 
«asure  drugg'd  be  almost  long*d  for 
oc, 

for  change  of  scene  would  seek  the 
udes  below. 

VII. 

ilde  departed  from  his  father's  ball: 
I  Tast  and  venerable  pile : 
it  seemed  only  not  to  fall, 
ogth  was  pillar*d  in  each  massy  aisle, 
c  dome !  condemn' d  to  uses  vile ! 
Superstition  once  had  made  her  den 
mphian  girls  were  known  to  sing  and 
nile ; 

mka  might  deem  their  time  was  come 
gen, 
tales  siy  true,  nor  wrong  these  holy 


vm. 

times  in  his  maddest  mirthful  mood, 
pangs  would  flash  along  Childe  Ha- 
>Id'8  brow, 

s  memory  of  some  deadly  feud 
^pointed  passion  Inrk'd  below : 
I  none  knew,  nor  haply  cared  to  know ; 
waa  not  that  open,  artless  soul, 
ils  relief  by  bidding  sorrow  flow, 
igfai  he  friend  to  counsel  or  condole, 
Ua  grief  mote  be,  which  he  couU  not 
ontroL 

IX. 

ne  did  hive  him— though  to  hall  and 

tower 

ler'd  revellers  from  far  and  near, 

w  them  flatterers  of  the  festal  hour ; 

irtlees  parasites  of  present  cheer. 

tie  did  love  him — not  his  lemans  dear--- 

imp    and   power   alone  are    woman's 


ten  iheae  are  light  Eros  finds  a  fere ; 

B,  Gke    moths,  are   ever    caught   by 

jlare, 

imon  wins  hia  way  where  seraphs  might 

Icspair. 

X. 

Harold  bad  a  mother*— tu>t  forgot, 

1  parting  from  that  mother  he  did  ahun ; 

r  whom  he  loved,  but  saw  her  not 

hia  weary  pilgrimage  began : 

da  he  had,  he  bade  adieu  to  none. 

en  not  thence  hia  breast  a  breast  of 

■Msl; 

o  have  known  what  'tis  to  dote  upon 

dear  objects,  will  in  Midness  (eel 

tings  break  (he  henr:  they  fondly  hope  to 

hsaL 

S3 


XI. 

His  house,  hia  home,  hia  hcrirage,  his  lands, 
The  laughing  dames  in  whom  he  did  delight. 
Whose  large  blue  eyes,  fair  locks,  and  snowy 

hands, 
Might  shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchorite. 
And  long  had  fed  bis  youthful  appetite ; 
His  goblets  brimm'd  with  every  costly  wine, 
And  all  that  mote  to  luxury  invite. 
Without  a  sigh  he  left,  to  cross  the  brine. 
And  traverse  Paynim  shores,  and  pass  earth's 
central  line. 

XII. 

The  sails  were  fiii'd,  and  fair  the  light  winds  blow, 
As  glad  to  waft  him  firom  his  native  home ; 
And  fast  the  white  rocks  faded  from  his  view, 
And  soon  were  lost  in  circumambient  foam : 
And  then  it  may  be,  of  hia  wish  to  roam 
Repented  he,  but  in  his  bosom  slept 
The  silent  thought,  nor  from  his  lipa  did  come 
One  word  of  wail,  whilst  others  sate  and  wept. 

And  to  the  reckless  gales immanly  moaning  kept. 

XIIL 

But  when  the  sun  was  sinking  in  the  sea, 

He  seized  his  harp,  which  he  at  times  could 

string. 
And  strike,  albeit  with  untaught  melody. 
When  deem'd  he  no  strange  ear  was  listening : 
And  now  his  fingers  o'er  it  he  did  fling. 
And  tuned  his  farewell  in  the  dim  twilight. 
While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing. 
And  fleeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  *'  Good 

Night,' 


»» 


I 


1. 

*'  Annr,  adieu  I  my  native  ilhore 

Fades  o^er  the  waters  blue ; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  s\in  tliat  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight ; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee. 

My  native  land — Good  Night ! 

2. 

A  few  short  hours  and  he  will  riae 

To  give  the  morrow  birth ; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  akies^ 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
DeserPed  is  my  own  good  hall. 

Its  hearth  ia  desolate ; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall ; 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

3. 

*'  Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page ! 

Why  dost  tho«  weep  and  wail  T 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows'  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale  T 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye ! 

Our  ship  is  swifl  and  strong : 
Our  fleetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along." 
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4. 

'  Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  l^gfa, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind ; 
Yet  marvel  not.  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind  ; 
For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  aloM, 

But  thee — and  one  above. 

5. 

*  My  father  blessed  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain  ; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 
«Till  I  come  back  again/ — 
"  EInough,  enough,  my  httlelad ! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye ; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had. 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

6. 

"  Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thy  look  so  pale  T 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  fbeman  f 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale  ?" 
'  Deem*8t  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life  f 

Sir  Childe,  Fm  not  so  weak ; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  bbnch  a  faithful  cheek. 

7. 

*  My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 

Along  the  bordering  lake, 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make  f — 
**  Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good. 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay ; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away. 

8. 

**  For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  s^ht 

Of  wife  or  paramour  t 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve. 

Nor  perils  gathering  near ; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

9. 

'"  And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone. 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea : 
'But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me  ? 
Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 

Till  fed  by  stranger  hands  ; 
But  Jong  ere  I  come  back  again. 

He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 

10. 

••  With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine ; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

^  not  again  to  mine. 


Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark-blue  waves. 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight. 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  caves ! 

My  native  land — Good  Night !" 

XIV. 

On,  on  the  vessel  flies,  the  land  is  gone. 
And  winds  are  rude  in  Biscay's  sleepless  bay. 
Four  days  are  sped,  but  with  the  fifth,  anon, 
New  shores  descried  mak6  every  bosom  gay 
And  Cintra's  mountain  greets  them  on  tbi 

way. 
And  Tagus  dashing  onward  to  the  deep, 
His  fabled  golden  tribute  bent  to  pay ; 
And  soon  on  board  the  Lusian  pilots  leap, 
And  steer  'twixt  fertile  shores  where  yet  few  ni 

tics  reap. 

XV. 

Oh !  Christ !  it  is  a  goodly  sight  to  see 
What  Heaven  hath  done  for  this  delicious  hoH 
What  fruits  of  fragrance  blush  on  every  tree ! 
What  goodly  prospects  o'er  the  hills  expand  I 
But  man  would  mar  them  with  an  impious  han 
And  when  the  Almighty  fifts  his  fiercest  soooj 
'Gainst  those  who  most  transgress  his  h% 

command. 
With  treble  vengeance  will  his  hot  shafts  urgi 
Gaul's  locust  host,  and  earth  from  fellest  foem« 

purge. 

XVI. 

What  beauties  doth  Lisboa  first  unfold  f 
Her  image  floating  on  that  noble  tide. 
Which  poets  vainly  pave  with  sands  of  gold, 
But  now  whereon  a  thousand  keels  did  ride 
Of  mighty  strength,  since  Albion  was  allied. 
And  to  the  Lusians  did  her  aid  afford  : 
A  nation  swoln  with  ignorance  and  pride. 
Who  lick  yet  loathe  the  hand  that  wavek  tl 

sword 
To  save  them  from  the  wrath  of  Gaul's  unsparin 

lord. 

XVIL 

But  whoso  entereth  within  this  town, 
That,  sheening  far,  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down, 
'Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  ee ; 
For  hut  and  palace  show  like  filthily : 
The  dingy  denizens  are  reared  in  dirt ; 
Ne  personage  of  high  or  mean  degree 
Doth  care  for  cleanness  of  surtout  or  shirt. 
Though  shent  with  Egypt's  plague,  unkempi 
unwash'd,  unhurt. 

xvni. 

Poor,  paltry  slaves!  yet  bom  *  midst  noblei 

scenes- 
Why,  Nature,  waste  thy  wonders  on  such  men 
Lo  \  Cintra's  glorious  Eden  intervenes 
In  variegated  maze  of  mount  and  glen. 
Ah,  me  !  what  hand  can  pencil  guide,  or  pen, 
To  follow  half  on  which  the  eye  dilates. 
Through  views  more  dazzling  unto  mortal  kei 
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iioae  whereof  such  things  the  bard  relates, 
the  awe-stmck  world  unlockM  Elysium's 
gwce? 

XIX. 

orrid  crags,  by  toppling  convent  crown'd, 
>rk-trees  hoar  that  clothe  the  shaggy  steep, 
nountain-moes  by  scorching  skies  im- 
brown' d, 

anken  glen,  whose  sunless  shrubs  must 
weep, 

»der  azure  of  the  unruffled  deep, 
range  tints  that  gild  the  greenest  bough, 
■rrenta  that  from  ctifTto  ralley  leap, 
ine  on  high,  the  willow  branch  below, 
one  mighty  scene,  with  varied  beauty 
gk)w. 

XX. 

ilowly  climb  the  many- winding  way, 
eqnent  turn  to  Unger  as  you  go, 
loftier  rocks  new  loveliness  survey, 
at  ye  at  *'  our  Lady*s  house  of  woe ;" 
I  frugal  monks  their  little  relics  show, 
mdry  legends  to  the  stranger  tell : 
npknu  men  have  punished  been,  and  lo ! 
D  yoD  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell, 
0  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell. 

XXI. 

!re  and  there,  as  up  the  crags  you  spring, 
nany  rude-carved  crosses  near  the  path: 
cm  not  these  devotion's  offering- 
are  memorials  frail  of  murderous  wrath : 
leresoe'er  the  shrieking  victim  hath 
forth  his  blood  beneath  the  assassin's 
knife, 

land  erects  a  cross  of  mouldering  lath ; 
ove  and  glen  with  thousand  such  are  rife 
lot  tl»  purple  land,  where  law  secures 
not  life. 

XXII. 

[nng  mounds,  or  in  the  vale  beneath, 

nnes  where  whilome  kings  did  make 

■epair; 

iw  the  wild  flowers  round  them  only 

ireathe; 

n'd  splendour  still  is  lingering  there. 

iider  towers  the  prince's  palace  feir : 

thoa  too,  Vathek !  England's  wealthiest 

nm'd  thy  paradise,  as  not  aware 

wanton  wealth  her  mightiest  deeds  hath 

looe, 

ice  voluptuous  lures  was  ever  wont  to 

(bun. 

XXIII. 

dst  thou  dwell,  here  schemes  of  pleasure 

»Ian, 

li  yon  numntain's  cver-bcauteous  brow : 

NT,  as  if  a  tUng  unblest  by  man, 

ry  dwelling  is  as  lone  as  thou ! 

ant  waeds  a  passage  scarce  allow 

•  deserted,  portals  gaping  wide : 

sasons  to  the  thinking  bosom,  how 

e  the  pleasaunces  on  earth  supplied ; 

9  wrecks  anon  by  tJme*a  ungentle  tide  // 


XXIV. 

Behold  the  hall  where  chiefe  were  late  eon* 

vened! 
Oh !  dome  displeasing  unto  British  eye ! 
With  diadem  hight  foolscap,  lo  !  a  fiend, 
A  little  fiend  that  scoffs  incessantly, 
There  sits  in  parchment  robe  array 'd,  and  by 
His  side  is  hung  a  seal  and  sable  scroll, 
Where  blazon'd  glare  names  known  to  chivalry, 
And  sundry  signatures  adorn  the  roll, 
Whereat  the  urchin  points  and  laughs  with  all  hia 

soul. 

XXV. 

Convention  is  the  dwarfish  demon  styled 
That  foU'd  the  knights  in  Marialva's  dome : 
Of  brains  (if  brains  they  had)  he  them  beguiled, 
And  turned  a  nation's  shallow  joy  to  gloom. 
Here  folly  dash'd  to  esrth  the  victor's  plume, 
And  policy  regain'd  what  arms  had  lost : 
For  chiefs  like  ours  in  vain  may  laurels  bloom ! 
Woe  to  the  conquering,  not  the  conquered  host« 
Since  baflied  triumph  droops  on  Lusitania's  coast! 

XXVL 

And  ever  since  that  martial  synod  met, 
Britannia  sickens,  Cintra !  at  thy  name ; 
And  folks  in  office  at  the  mention  fret. 
And  fain  would  blush,  if  blush  they  could,  for 

shame. 
How  will  posterity  the  deed  proclaim ! 
Will  not  our  own  and  fellow- nations  sneer. 
To  view  these  champions  cheated  of  their  feme, 
By  foes  in  fight  o'erthrown,  yet  victors  here. 
Where  Scorn  her  finger  points  through  many  a 

coming  year? 

XXVll. 

So  deem'd  the  Childe,  as  o'er  the  moimtains  be 

Did  take  his  way  in  solitary  guise : 

Sweet  was  the  scene,  yet  soon  he  thought  to 

flee. 
More  restless  than  the  swallow  in  the  skies : 
Though  here  awhile  he  leam'd  to  moraliie, 
For  meditation  fix'd  at  times  on  him; 
And  conscious  reason  whisper' d  to  despise ; 
His  early  youth,  mispent  in  maddest  whim 
But  as  he  gazed  on  truth,  his  aching  eyes  grew^ 

dim. 

xxvni. 

To  horse !  to  horse !  he  quits,  for  ever  quit* 
A  scene  of  peace,  though  soothing  to  his  souls 
Again  he  rouses  from  his  moping  fits. 
But  seeks  not  now  the  harlot  and  the  bowL 
Onward  he  flies,  nor  fix'd  as  yet  the  goal 
Where  he  shall  rest  him  on  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  o'er  him  many  changing  scenes  must  roll 
Ere  toil  his  thirst  for  travel  can  assuage. 
Or  he  shall  calm  his  breast,  or  learn  ezperienctt 
sage. 

XXIX. 

Yet  Mafira  shall  one  moment  claim  delay, 
Where  dwelt  of  yore  the  Lusian's  lucklatf 

queen; 
And  church  and  court  did  mingle  i^iaVi  vnvf « 
And  mass  and  revel  were  alteroaie  M«a\ 
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Lordlings  and  freeres — ill-sorted  fry  I  ween ! 

Bat  here  the  Babylonian  whore  hath  built 

A  dome,  where  flaunts  she  in  such  glorious 

sheen. 
That  men  forget  the  blood  which  she  hath  spih, 
And  bow  the  knee  to  pomp  that  loves  to  varnish 
guilt. 

XXX. 

O'er  Tales  that  teem  with  fruits,  romantic  hills, 
(Oh,  that  such  hills  upheld  a  freebom  race !) 
Whereon  to  gaze  the  eye  with  joyaunce  fills, 
Childe  Harold  wends  through  many  a  pleasant 

place. 
Though  sluggards  deem  it  but  a  foolish  chase. 
And  marvel  men  should  quit  their  easy  chair. 
The  toilsome  way,  and  long,  long  league  to 

trace, 
Oh !  there  is  sweetness  in  the  mountain  air. 
And  life*  that  bloated  ease  can  never  hope  to  share. 

XXXI. 

More  bleak  to  view  the  hills  at  length  recede, 
And,  less  luxuriant,  smoother  vales  extend : 
Immense  horizon-bounded  plains  succeed ! 
Far  as  the  eye  discerns,  withouten  end, 
Spain's  realms  appear  whereon  her  shepherds 

tend 
Flocks,  whose  rich  fleece  right  well  the  trader 

know*— 
Now  most  the  pastor's  arm  his  lambs  defend: 
For  Spain  is  oompass'd  by  unyielding  foes. 
And  all  must  shield  their  all,  or  share  subjection's 

woes. 

XXXII. 

Where  Lusitania  and  her  sister  meet. 
Deem  ye  what  bounds  the  rival  realms  divide  f 
Or  ere  the  jealous  queens  of  nations  greet. 
Doth  Tayo  interpose  his  mighty  tide  T 
Or  dark  Sierras  rise  in  craggy  pride  f 
Or  fence  of  art,  Uke  China's  vasty  wall  7^ 
Ne  barrier  wall,  ne  river  deep  and  wide, 
Ne  horrid  erage,  nor  mountains  dark  and  tall. 
Rise  like  the  rocks  that  part  Hispania's  land  from 
Gaul: 

XXXIII. 

Bat  these  between  a  silver  streamlet  glides, 
And  scarce  a  name  distinguidheth  the  brook, 
Though  rival  kingdoms  press  its  verdant  sides. 
Here  leans  the  idle  shepherd  on  his  crook. 
And  vacant  on  the  rippling  waves  doth  look. 
That  peaceful  still  'twixt  bitterest  foemen  flow  ; 
For  proud  each  peasant  as  the  noblest  duke : 
Well  doth  the  Spanish  hind  the  difference  know 
'Twixt  him  and  Lusian  slave,  the  lowest  of  the 
low. 

XXXIV. 

Bat,  ere  the  mingluig  bounds  have  far  been 

pass'd, 
Dark  Guadiana  rolls  his  power  along 
In  sullen  billows,  murmuring  and  vast, 
So  noted  ancient  roundelays  among. 
Whilome  apon  his  banks  did  legions  throng 
Of  Moor  and  knight,  in  mailed  splendour  drest : 
Here  ceased  the  swift  their  race,  here  sunk  the 


The  Paynim  turban  and  the  Christian  crest 
Mix'd  on  the  bleeding  stream,  by  floating  host 
oppressed. 

XXXV. 

Oh!  lovely  Spain!  renowned,  romantic  land! 
Where  is  that  standard  which  Pelagio  bore, 
When  Cava's  traitor- sire  first  call'd  the  band 
That  dyed  thy  mountain  streams  with  Gothii 

gore? 
Where  are  those  bloody  banners  which  of  yon 
Waved  o*er  thy  sons,  victorious  to  the  gale. 
And  drove  at  last  the  spoilers  to  their  shore  f 
Red  gleam'd  the  cross,  and  waned  the  crescen. 
pale. 
While  Afric's  echoes  thrill' d  with  Moorish  ma- 
trons' wail. 

XXXVI. 

Teems  not  each  ditty  with  the  glorious  talet 
Ah !  such,  alas !  the  hero's  amplest  fate  ! 
When  granite  moulders  and  when  records  fiuli 
A  peasant's  plaint  prolongs  his  dubious  date. 
Pride !  bend  thine  eye  from  heaven  to  thine 

estate, 
See  how  the  mighty  shrink  into  a  song ! 
Can  volume,  pillar,  pile,  preserve  thee  great  f 
Or  must  thou  trust  tradition's  simple  tongue. 
When  flattery  sleeps  with  thee,  and  history  doei 

thee  wrong  ? 

XXXVII. 

Awake !  ye  sons  of  Spain !  awake !  advance ! 
ho !  Chivalry,  your  ancient  goddess,  cries, 
But  wields  not,  as  of  old,  her  thirsty  lanoe. 
Nor  shakes  her  crimson  plumage  in  the  skies : 
Now  on  the  smoke  of  blazing  bolts  she  flies, 
And  speaks  in  thunder  through  yon  engine'i 

roar: 
In  every  peal  she  calls—"  Awake !  arise !" 
Say,  is  her  voice  more  feeble  thanof  yoro. 
When  her  war-song  was  heard  on  Andalusia'i 

shore  ? 

XXXVIII. 

Hark ! — heard  you  not  those  hoofs  of  dreadful 

noteT 
Sounds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  f 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  wreaking  sabre  smote : 
Nor  saved  your  brethren  ere  they  sank  beneath 
Tyrants  and  tyrants'  slaves  7 — the  fires  of  death, 
The  bale-fires  flash  on  high: — from  rock  to 

rock 
Each  volley  tells    that   thousands   cease    to 

breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  Siroc, 
Red  Battle  stamps  his  foot,  and  nations  feel  the 

shock. 

XXXIX. 

Lo !  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands. 
His  blood-red  tresses  deep'ning  in  the  sun. 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands. 
And  eye  that  scorcheth  all  it  glares  upon ; 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fix'd,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar, — and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers  to  mark  what  deeds  are 
done; 
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For  on  this  mora  three  potent  nations  meet, 
To  ibed  before  hie  shrine  the  blood  he  deems 
most  sweet. 

XL. 

Bj  Hetren !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Their  riral  scarfe  of  mix'd  embroidery, 
TlKir  Tsrious  arms  that  glitter  in  the  air ! 
What  gallant  war- hounds  rouse  them  from  their 

lair, 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prey ! 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share  ; 
The  grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  away, 
And  bsToc  scarce  for  joy  can  number  their  array. 

XLL 

Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice  ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies; 
Theehoutsare  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory! 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  hut  ever  %hts  in  vain, 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die — 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera*s  plain, 
Aid  fertilize  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain. 

XLII. 

There  riiall  they  rot — ambition*s  honour*d  fools! 
Tes,  honour  decks  the  turf  that  wraps  their 

clay! 
Vain  sophistry !  in  these  behold  the  tools, 
The  broken  tools,  that  tyrants  cast  away 
By  myriads,  when  they  dare  to  pave  their  way 
With  human  hearts — ^lo  what  T — a  dream  alone. 
Can  deq>ots  compass  aught  that  hails  their 

swayt 
Or  call  with  truth  one  span  of  earth  their  own, 
Ssre  that  wherein  at  last  they  crumble  bone  by 

boneV 

XLIII. 

Oh,  Albuera !  glorious  field  of  grief ! 
At  o'er  thy  plain  the  pilgrim  prickM  his  steed. 
Who  could  foresee  thee,  in  a  space  so  brief, 
A  acene  where  mingling  foes  should  boast  and 

bleed! 
Peace  to  the  perishM !  may  the  warrior's  meed 
And  tears  of  triumph  their  reward  prolong ! 
T91  others  fiUl  where  other  chieftains  lead, 
Thy  name  shall  circle  round  the  gaping  throng, 
And  shme  in  worthless  lays,  the  theme  of  tran- 
sient song ! 

XLIV. 

Enough  of  battle's  minions !  let  them  play 
Their  game  of  lives,  and  barter  breath  for  fame : 
Fane  that  will  scarce  reanimate  their  clay. 
Though  thousands  fall  to  deck  some  single 

name, 
la  sooth  'twere  sad  to  thwart  their  noble  aim 
Who  strike,  blest  hirelings !  for  their  country's 

good 
And  ^,  that  living  might  have  proved  her 

shame; 
Perish'd,  perchance,  in  some  domestic  feud, 
Or  in  a  narrower  sphere  wild  rapbe's  p&tb. 

pnmied.  / 


XLV. 

Full  swiftly  Harold  wends  his  lonely  way 
Where  proud  Sevilla  triumphs  unsubdued : 
Yet  is  she  free — the  spoiler's  wish'd-for  prey  • 
Soon,  soon  shall  conquest's  fiery  foot  intrude. 
Blackening  her  lovely  domes  with  traces  rude. 
Inevitable  hour !  'gainst  fate  to  strive 
Where  desolatiou  plants  her  famished  brood 
Is  vain,  or  Ilion,  Tyre  might  yet  survive. 
And  virtue  vanquish  all,  and  murder  ceaio  to 
thrive. 

XLVI. 

But  all  unconscious  of  the  coming  doom. 
The  feast,  the  song,  the  revel  here  abounds ; 
Strange  modes  of  merriment  the  hours  constmie. 
Nor  bleed  these  patriots  with  their  country's 

wounds : 
Not  here  war's  clarion,  but  love's  rebeck  ■ounds; 
Here  folly  still  his  votaries  enthralls ; 
.  And  young-eyed  lewdness  walks  her  midnight 

rounds : 
Girt  with  the  silent  crimes  of  capitals, 
Still  to  the  last  kind  vice  clings  to  the  tott*ring 

walls. 

XLVII. 

Not  80  the  rustic — with  his  trembling  mat« 
He  lurks,  nor  casts  his  heavy  eye  afar. 
Lest  he  should  view  his  vineyard  desolate, 
Blasted  below  the  dun  hot  breath  of  war. 
No  more  beneath  soft  eve's  consenting  star 
Fandango  twirls  his  jocund  castanet : 
Ah,  monarchs !  could  ye  taste  the  mirth  ye  mar. 
Not  in  the  toils  of  glory  would  ye  fret ; 
The  hoarse  dull  drum  would  sleep,  and  man  ht 
happy  yet. 

XLVHL 

How  carols  now  the  lusty  muleteer  f 

Of  love,  romance,  devotion  is  his  lay. 

As  whilome  he  was  wont  the  leagues  to  cheer, 

His  quick  bells  Mildly  jingling  on  the  way  f 

No !  as  he  speeds,  he  chaunts : — **  Vivi  el 

Rey!" 
And  checks  his  song  to  execrate  Godoy,  * 

The  royal  wittol  Charles,  and  curse  the  day 
When  first  Spain's  queen  beheld  the  black-eyed 
boy, 
And  gore-faced  treason  sprung  from  her  adulte- 
rate joy. 

« 

XLIX. 

On  yon  long,  level  plain,  at  distance  crown'd 
With  crags,  whereon  those  Moorish  turrets  rest, 
Wide-scatter'd  hoof-marks  dint  the  wounded 

ground ; 
And,  scathed  by  fire,  the  green  sward's  dark- 
en'd  vest 
Tells  that  the  foe  was  Andalusia's  guest : 
Here  was  the  camp,  the  watch-flame,  and  the 

host, 
Here  the  bold  peasant  storm'd  the  dragon's 

nest: 
Still  does  he  mark  it  with  triumphant  botal, 
And  points  to  yonder  cMs,  w\uc\\  oflNvei^^oii 
and  lost. 
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And  whomaoe*cr  along  the  path  yon  meet 
Bean  in  hia  cap  the  badge  of  crimaon  hue. 
Which  tbila  you  whom  to  ahun  and  whom  to 

greet: 
Woe  to  the  man  that  walka  in  public  Tiew 
Without  of  loyahy  thia  token  true : 
Sharp  is  the  knife,  and  audden  ia  the  atroke ; 
And  aorely  would  the  Gallic  foeman  rue, 
If  subtle  poniards,  wrapt  beneath  the  cloak, 
Coold  blunt  the  sabre's  edge,  or  clear  the  cannon's 

smoke. 

LI. 

At  every  turn  Morena'a  dusky  height 
Sustaina  aloft  the  battery's  iron  load ; 
And,  far  aa  mortal  eye  can  compaae  sight, 
The  mountain-howitzer,  the  broken  nwd. 
The  bristling  palisade,  the  fosse  o'erflow'd, 
The  atation'd  bands,  the  never-vacant  watch. 
The  magazine  in  rocky  durance  stow'd, 
The  holster'd  steed  beneath  the  shed  of  thatch, 
The  ball-piled  pyramid,  the  ever-blazing  match, 

LII. 

Portend  the  deeds  to  come : — but  he  whoee  nod 

Has  tumbled  feebler  despots  from  their  sway, 

A  moment  pauseth  ere  he  lifts  the  rod ; 

A  little  moment  deigneth  to  delay: 

Soon  will  his  legiona  sweep  through  these  their 

way; 
The  West  must  own  the  soourger  of  the  world. 
Ah,  Spain !  how  sad  will  be  thy  reckoning-day, 
When  soars  Gaul'a  vulture,  with  his  wings 

unfurl'd. 
And  thou  shalt  view  thy  eons  in  crowds  to  Hades 

hurl'd ! 

LIII. 

And  must  they  lallf  the  young,  the  proud,  the 

brave. 
To  swvU  mm  Udttad  obiera  unwholesome  reignf 
No  step  between  anhmisrion  and  a  grave  f 
The  riae  of  n|iiiie  and  the  ftll  of  Spain  f 
And  doth  the  Power  that  man  adorea  ordain 
Their  doom,  nor  heed  the  suppliant's  appeal  t 
Is  all  that  desperate  valour  acts  in  vain  f 
And  counsel  sage,  and  patriotic  zeal, 
The  veteran's  skill,  youth's  fire,  and  manhood'* 

heart  of  steel? 

LIV. 

Is  it  for  this  the  Spaniah  maid,  aroused. 
Hangs  on  the  willow  her  unstrung  guitar, 
And,  all  unsezed,  the  anlace  hath  espoused. 
Sung  the  loud  song,  and  dared  the  deed  of  war  T 
And  8he,  whom  once  the  semblance  of  a  scar 
Appaird,  and  owlet's  larum  chill'd  with  dread, 
Now  viewB  the  column-scattering  bay'net  jar. 
The  falchion  flash,  and  o'er  the  yet  warm  dead 
Sulka  with  Minerva's  step  where  Mara  might 
quake  to  tread. 

LV. 

Te  who  shall  marvel  when  you  hear  her  tale. 
Oh !  had  you  known  her  in  her  softer  hour, 
Mark'd  her  black  eye  that  mocks  her  ooal*black 
veil, 


Heard  her  Ught,  lively  tones  in  lady 
Seen  her  long  locks  that  foil  the  paint 
Her  fairy  form,  with  more  than  fern 
Scarce  would  you  deem  that  Saragc 
Beheld  her  smile  in  danger*  s  Gorge 
Thin  the  closed  ranks,  and  lead  in  glo 
chase. 

LVI. 

Her  lover  sinks — she  sheds  no  ill-ti 
Her  chief  is  slain — she  fills  his  fatal 
Her  fellows  flee — she  checks  their  b 
The  foe  retires — she  heads  the  sally 
Who  can  appease  like  her  a  lover's 
Who  can  avenge  so  well  a  leader's 
What  maid  retrieve  when  man's  fl 

is  lost  7 
Who  hang  so  fiercely  on  the  flying 
Foil'd  by  a  woman's  hand,  before  a  ba 

LVII. 

Yet  are  Spain's  maids  no  race  of  A 

But  form'd  for  all  the  witching  arts 

Though  thus  in  arms  they  emulate 

And  in  the  horrid  phalanx  dare  to  n 

'Tis  but  the  tender  fierceness  of  the 

Pecking  the  hand  that  hovers  o'er  b 

In  softness  as  in  firmness  far  above 

Remoter  females,  filmed  for  sickcnii 

Her  mind  ia  nobler  sure,  her  charms 
aa  great. 

LVIII. 

The  seal  love's  dimpling  finger  hatb 
Denotes  how  sofi  that  chin  whicl 

touch : 
Her  lips,  whose  kisses  pout  to  leave 
Bid  man  be  valiant  ere  he  merit  sue 
Her  glsnce  how  wildly  beautiful !  b 
.  Hath  Phcebus  woo'd  in  vain  to  spoil 
Which  glows  yet  smoother  from  h 

clutch ! 
Who  round  the  north  for  paler  ds 

seek? 
How  poor  their  forms  appear !  how  lai 

and  weak ! 

LIX. 

Match  me,  ye  climes !  which  poets  k 
Match  me,  ye  harams  of  the  land ! 
I  strike  my  strain,  far  distant,  to  ap] 
Beauties  that  ev'n  a  cynic  must  avo 
Match  me  those  houries,  whom  ye  s 
To  taste  the  gale  lest  love  should  rid 
With  Spain's  dark-glancing  daught 

to  know 
There  your  wise  prophet's  paradise 
Hia  black-eyed    maids   of  heaven, 

kind. 

LX. 

Oh,  thou  Parnassus !  whom  I  now 
Not  in  the  phrenzy  of  a  dreamer's  e 
Not  in  the  fabled  landscape  of  a  lay 
But  soaring  snow-clad  through  thy  i 
In  the  vrild  pomp  of  mountain  majei 
What  marvel  if  I  thus  essay  to  sing 
The  humblest  of  thy  pilgrims  paaaiQ 
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Would  gladly  woo  thine  echoes  with  hie  string, 
TVoogh  from  thj  heights  no  more  one  Muse  w^ 
wiTe  her  wing. 

LXI. 

Ofi  have  I  dream'd  of  thee !  whose  glorious 

name 
Who  knows  not,  knows  not  man's  diyinest 

lore: 
And  now  I  view  thee,  'tis,  alas !  with  shame. 
That  I  in  ieeblest  accents  must  adore. 
When  I  recount  thy  worshippers  of  yore 
I  tremble,  and  can  only  benid  the  knee ; 
Nor  nise  my  voice,  nor  vainly  dare  to  soar. 
Bm  gase  beneath  thy  clouded  canopy 
hdcnt  joy  to  think  at  Ust  I  look  on  thee ! 

Lxn. 

Hippier  in  this  than  mightiest  bards  have  been, 
Wliote  ^te  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot, 
ShtU  I  unmoved  behold  the  halIow*d  scene, 
WUch  others  rave  of,  though  they  know  it  not  f 
Tboogh  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 
And  thou,  the  muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave, 
8(NBe  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sghf  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave. 
Aid  gbdes  with  glassy  foot  o'er  yon  melodious 


wave. 


LXUL 


Of  thee  hereafter. — Even  amidst  my  strain 
I  tim'd  sside  to  puy  my  homage  here ; 
Fffgot  the  land,  the  sons,  the  maids  of  Spain ; 
Her  fate,  to  every  freebom  bosom  dear. 
And  bail'd  thee,  not  perchance  without  a  tear. 
Now  to  my  theme — but  from  thy  holy  haunt 
Let  me  some  remnant,  some  memorial  bear ; 
Yield  me  one  leaf  of  Daphne's  deathless  plant. 
Nor  let  thy  votary's  hope  be  deem'd  an  idle 
vault. 

LXIV. 

But  ne'er  didst  thou,  fair  mount !  when  Greece 

was  young. 
See  round  thy  giant  base  a  brighter  choir. 
Nor  e*er  did  Delphi,  when  her  priestess  sung 
The  Pythian  hymn  with  more  than  mortal  fire. 
Behold  a  train  more  fitting  to  inspire 
Tlie  song  of  love,  than  Andalusia's  maids, 
Nant  in  the  glowing  lap  of  soft  desire : 
Ah!  that  to  these  were  given  such  peaceful 

fhidfls 
Af  Gffseee  can  still  bestow,  though  Glory  fly  her 

glades. 

LXV. 

Fv  is  proud  Seville ;  let  her  country  boast 
Her  strength,  her  wealth,  her  site  of  ancient 

days; 
Bit  Cadiz,  risng  on  the  distant  coast, 
CsHs  forth  a  sweeter,  though  ignoble  praise. 
Ah,  vice !  how  soft  are  thy  voluptuous  wa3rs ! 
While  boyish  blood  is  mantling  who  can  'scape 
TV  fJMrination  of  thy  magic  gaze, 
A  dienib-hydra  rouiid  us  dost  thou  gape. 
Aid  moald  to  every  taste  thy  dear  delusive 


LXVI. 

When  Paphos  fell  by  tune — accursed  time ! 
The  queen  who  conquers  all  must  yield  to 

thee — 
The  Pleasure's  fled,  but  sought  as  warm  a 

clime ; 
And  Venus,  constant  to  her  native  sea. 
To  nought  else  constant,  hither  deign'd  to  flee ; 
And  fix'd  her  shrine  within  these  walls  of 

white: 
Though  not  to  one  dome  circumscribeth  she 
Her  worship,  but,  devoted  to  her  rite, 
A  thousand  altars  rise,  for  ever  blazing  bright. 

LXVII. 

From  mom  till  night,  from  night  till  startled 

mom 
Peeps  blushing  on  the  revel's  laughing  crew. 
The  song  is  heard,  the  rosy  garhind  worn, 
Devices  quaint,  and  frolics  ever  new. 
Tread  on  each  other's  ki>>es.    A  long  adieu 
He  bids  to  sober  joy  that  here  sojourns : 
Nought  interrupts  the  riot,  though  in  lieu 
Of  true  devotion  monkish  incense  bums. 
And  love  and  prayer  unite,  or  rule  the  hour  by 

turns. 

Lxvni. 

The  sabbath  comes,  a  day  of  blessed  rest ; 
What  hallows  it  upon  this  Christian  shore  T 
Lo !  it  is  sacred  to  a  solemn  feast : 
Hark !  heard  you  not  the  forest-monarch's  roar  f 
Crashing  the  lance,  he  snufTs  the  spouting  gore 
Of  man  and  steed,  o'erthrown  beneath  his  hom ; 
The  thronged  arena  shakes  with  shouts  for 

more; 
Yells  the  mad  crowd  o'er  entrails  freshly  tom. 
Nor  shrinks  the  female  eye,  nor  even  affects  to 
mourn. 

LXIX, 

The  seventh  day  this ;  the  jubilee  of  man. 
London!  right  well  thou  know'st  the  day  of 

prayer : 
Then  thy  spruce  citizen,  wash'd  artisan, 
And  smug  apprcntire  gulp  their  weekly  airt 
Thy  coach  of  Hackney,  whiskey,  one-horse 

chair, 
And  humblest  gig    through    sundry  suburbs 

whirl, 
To    Hampstead,    Brentford,    Harrow,    make 

repair; 
Till  the  tired  jade  the  wheel  forgets  to  hurl. 
Provoking  envious    gibe  from  each  pedestrian 

churl. 

LXX. 

Some  o'er  thy  Thamis  row  the  ribbon'd  fair. 

Others  along  the  sailer  turnpike  fly ; 

Some  Richmond-hill  ascend,  some   scud  to 

Ware, 
And  many  to  the  steep  of  Highgate  hie. 
Ask  ye,  Boeotian  shades !  the  reason  why  f 
'Tis  to  the  worship  of  the  solemn  horn, 
Grasp'd  in  the  holy  band  of  mystery. 
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In  whose  dread  name  both  men  and  maids  are 
sworn, 
And  consecrate  the  oath  with  draught  and  dance 
till  morn. 

LXXI. 

All  have  their  fooleries — not  aliks  are  thine, 
Fair  Cadiz,  rising  o*cr  the  dark-blue  sea! 
Soon  as  the  matin-bell  proclaimeth  nine, 
Thy  saint-adorers  count  the  rosary: 
Much  is  the  Virqin  teased  to  shriTe  them  free 
(Well  do  I  ween  the  only  virgin  there) 
From  crimes  as  numerous  as  her  beadsmen  be ; 
Then  to  the  crowded  circus  forth  they  lare, 
Young,  old,  high,  low,  at  once  the  same  diversion 
share. 

LXXII. 

The  lists  are  oped,  the  spacious  area  clear'd, 
Thousands  on  thousands  piled  are  seated  round ; 
Long  ere  the  first  loud  trumpet's  note  is  heard, 
Ne  vacant  space  for  lated  wight  is  found : 
Here  dons,  grandees,  but  chiefly  dames  abound, 
Skill*d  hi  the  ogle  of  a  roguish  eye, 
Yet  ever  well  mclmed  to  heal  the  wound ; 
None  through  their  cold  disdain  are  doomM  to 

die, 
As  moon-struck  bards  complain,  by  kyve*s  sad 

archery. 

Lxxm. 

Hush*d  is  the  din  of  tongues — on  gallant  steeds, 
With  milk-white  crest,  gold  spur,  and  light- 
poised  lance. 
Four  cavaliers  prepare  for  venturous  deeds. 
And  lowly  bending  to  the  lists  advance ; 
Rich  are  their   scarfs,  their  chargeiB  featly 

prance: 
If  in  the  dangerous  game  they  shine  to-day, 
The  crowd's  loud  shout,  and  ladies'  lovely 

glance, 
Best  prize  of  better  acts,  they  bear  away. 
And  all  that  kings  or  chieft  e'er  gain  their  toils 
repay. 

LXXIV. 

In  costly  sheen  and  gaudy  cloak  array 'd. 
But  all  a-foot,  the  light-limb'd  Matadors 
Stands  in  the  centre,  eager  to  invade 
The  lord  of  lowing  herds ;  bnt  not  before 
The  ground,  with  cautious  tread,  is  traversed 

o'er. 
Lest  aught  unseen  should  lurk  to  thwart  his 

speed: 
His  arm's  a  dart,  he  fights  aloof,  nor  more 
Can  man  achieve  without  the  friendly  steed^ 
Alas !  to  oft  condemn'd  for  him  to  bear  and  bleed. 

LXXV. 

Thrice  sounds  the  clarion ;  lo !  the  signal  foils, 
The  den  expands,  and  expectation  mute 
Gapes  round  the  silent  circle's  peopled  walls. 
Bounds  with  one  lashing  spring  the  mighty 

brute. 
And,  wildly  staring,  spurns,  with  sounding 

foot. 
The  sand,  nor  blindly  rushes  on  his  foe; 
Here,  there,  be  points  his  threatening  fifont,  to 

auk 


His  first  attack,  wide  waving  to  and 
I£s  angry  tail ;  red  rolls  his  eye's  dilai 

LXXVL 

Sudden  he  stops ;  his  eye  is  fix'd :  t 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy  !  prepare 
Now  is  thy  time,  to  perish,  or  displi 
The  skill  that  yet  may  check  his  mi 
With  well-timed  croupe  the  nimbi 

veer; 
On  foams  (he  bull,  but  not  unscathec 
Streams  from  his  flank  the  crim8< 

clear; 
He  flies,  he  wheels,  distracted  with  I 
Dart  follows  dart ;  lance,  lance ;  loud  I 

speak  his  woes. 

LXXVII. 

Again  he  comes ;  nor  dart  nor  lance 
Nor  the  wild  plunging  of  the  torture* 
Though  man  and  man's  avenging  an 
Vain  are  his  weapons,  vainer  is  his  fc 
One  gallant  steed  is  stretch'd  a  mang 
Another,  hideous  sight !  unseam' d  a] 
His  gory  chest  unveils  life's  panting 
Though  death-struck  still  his  feeble 

rears. 
Staggering,  but  stemming  all,  his  lord 

he  bears. 

Lxxvm. 

Foil'd,  bleeding,  breathless,  fiirione  t 
Full  in  the  centra  stands  the  bull  at  I 
'Mid  wounds,  and  clinging  darta,  a 

brast, 
And  foes  disabled  in  the  brutal  fray : 
And  now  the  Matsdores  around  him 
Shake  the  red  cloak,  apd  poise  the  res 
Once  more  through  all  he  bursts  ^ist 

way — 
Vain  rage  f  the  mantle  quits  the  cony 
Wraps  his  fierce  eye — '  tis  past — he  sink 

sand! 


LXXIX. 

Where  his  vast  neck  just  mingles  with 
Sheathed  in  his  form  the  deadly  wcap 
He  stops — ^he  starts — disdaining  to  dec 
Slowly  he  falls,  amidst  triumphing  cr 
Without  a  groan,  without  a  struggle. 
The  decorated  car  appears-— on  high 
The  corse  is  piled— sweet  sight  for  vulg 
Four  steeds  that  spurn  the  rein,  as  swi 
Hurl  the  dark  bulk  along,  scarce  seen  ii 
by. 

LXXX. 

Such  the  ungentle  sport  that  oft  invite 
The  Spanish  maid,  and  cheers  the 

swain. 
Nurtured  in  blood  betimes,  his  heart  i 
In  vengeance,  gloating  on  another's  p 
What  private  feuds  the  troubled  villagi 
Though  now  one  phalanz'd  boat  aho 

the  foe, 
Enough,  alas  !  in  humble  homes  renu 
To  meditate  'gainst  friends  the  secret 
For  some  slight  cause  of  wrath,  whence  hi 

stream  must  flow. 
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LXXXI. 

Bot  jealousy  Imb  lied ;  hie  ban,  hie  bolts, 
Hb  withered  sendnel,  duenna  sage ! 
And  all  whereat  the  generous  soul  revolts, 
Wlucfa  the  stem  dotard  deeni*d  he  could  engage, 
Hire  pass'd  to  darkness  with  the  yanishM  age. 
Wbo  late  so  free  as  Spanish  girls  were  seen 
(Ere  war  uprose  in  his  Tolcanic  rage,) 
With  braided  tresses  bounding  o'er  the  green, 
WMk  on  the  gay  dance  shone  night's  lover- loving 
queen  f 

LXXXII. 

Oh !  many  a  time,  and  oft,  had  Harold  loved, 
Or  dream'd  he  loved,  since  rapture  is  a  dream ; 
Bat  ix>w  his  wayward  bosom  was  unmoved, 
Fornot  yet  had  he  drunk  of  Lethe's  stream ; 
And  lately  had  he  leam'd  with  truth  to  deem 
Lore  has  no  gift  so  grateful  as  his  wings  : 
How  fiiir,  how  young,  how  soft  soe'er  he  seem. 
Fall  from  the  fount  of  Joy's  delicious  springs 
Snm  bitter  o'er  the  flowers  its  bubbling  venom 
i&ngs. 

LXXXIII. 

Tet  10  the  beauteous  form  he  was  not  blind, 
Though  now  it  moved  him  as  it  moves  the  wise ; 
Km  that  philosophy  on  such  a  mind^ 
E'er  deign'd  to  bend  her  chastely-awful  eyes ; 
Bat  ptaoon  raves  herself  to  rest,  or  flies ; 
And  vice,  that  digs  her  own  voluptuous  tomb, 
>     bd  buried  long  his  hopes,  no  more  to  rise : 
Plfm's  pall'd  victim !  life-abhorring  gloom 
Viols  on  bis  hded  brow  curst  Cain's  unresting 
doom. 

LXXXIV. 

8qD  ha  beheld,  nor  mingled  with  the  throng ; 
Bat  view'd  them  not  with  misanthropic  hate : 
Fm  would  he  now  have  join'd  the  dance,  the 

•nng; 
Bit  who  may  smile  that  sinks  beneath  his  &te  f 
IfoBgfat  that  he  saw  his  sadness  could  abate : 
Tet  oQce  he  struggled  'gainst  the  demon's 

sway. 
And  as  in  beauty's  bower  he  pensive  sate, 
I     Foar'd  forth  his  unpremeditated  lay. 
To  charms  as  fair  as  those  that  soothed  his  happier 

day. 


TO    INEZ. 

1. 
XiT,  smile  not  at  my  sullen  brow, 

Ahs !  I  cannot  smile  again ; 
Yet  Heaven  avert  that  ever  thou 

Shoold'at  weep,  and  haply  weep  in  vain. 

2. 

Aid  dost  thou  ask,  what  secret  woe 
I  bear,  corroding  joy  and  youth  f 

And  wflt  thou  vainly  seek  to  know 
A  pang,  ev'n  thou  must  fail  to  soothe  T 

3. 
It  if  not  love,  it  is  not  hate. 

Nor  low  ambition's  honours  lost, 
Thai  bids  me  loathe  my  present  state, 
Aid  fly  from  all  I  prised  the  moat; 
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i. 
It  is  that  weariness  which  springs 

From  all  I  meet,  or  hear,  or  see : 
To  me  no  pleasure  beauty  brings ; 

Thine  eyes  have  scarce  a  charm  ibr  me. 

5. 
It  is  that  settled,  ceaseless  gloom 

The  fabled  Hebrew  wanderer  bore ; 
That  will  not  look  beyond  the  tomb, 

But  cannot  hope  for  rest  before. 

6. 
What  exile  from  himself  can  flee  f 

To  xones,  though  more  and  more  remote. 
Still,  still  pursues,  where'er  I  be. 

The  blight  of  life — the  demon  thought. 

7. 
Yet  others  rapt  in  pleasure  seem. 

And  taste  of  all  that  I  forsake ; 
Oh!  may  they  still  of  transport  dream. 

And  ne'er,  at  least  like  me,  awake ! 

8. 

Through  many  a  clime  'tis  mine  to  go, 
With  many  a  retrospection  curst ; 

And  all  my  solace  is  to  know, 
Whate'er  betides,  I've  known  the  worst. 

9. 
What  is  that  worst !  Nay,  do  not  ask — 

In  pity  from  the  search  forbear : 
Smile  on — nor  venture  to  uninask 

Man's  heart,  and  view  the  hell  that's  there. 


LXXXV. 


Adieu,  fair  Cadiz !  yea,  a  long  adieu ! 
Who  may  forget  how  well  thy  walls  hare  stood ! 
When  all  were  changing  thou  alone  wert  true, ' 
First  to  be  free  and  last  to  be  subdued : 
And  if  amidst  a  scene,  a  shock  so  rade. 
Some  native  blood  was  seen  thy  streeta  to  dye ; 
A  traitor  only  fell  beneath  the  feud : 
Here  all  were  noble,  save  noblHty ; 
None  hugg'd  a  conqueror's  chain,  save  &Uen 
chivalry ! 

LXXXVL 

Such  be  the  sons  of  Spain,  and,  strange  her  fiite ! 
They  fight  for  freedom  who  were  never  free ; 
A  kingless  people  for  a  nerveless  state. 
Her  vassals  combat  when  their  chieftains  flee, 
True  to  the  veriest  slave  of  treachery ; 
Fond  of  a  land  which  gave  them  nought  but  fife, 
Pride  points  the  path  that  leads  to  liberty ; 
Back  to  the  struggle,  baffled  in  the  strife. 
War,  war  is  still  the  cry,  '*  war  even  to  the  knife!" 

LXXXVIL 

Ye,  who  would  more  of  Spain  and  Spaniards 

know. 
Go,  read  whate'er  is  writ  of  bloodiest  strife : 
Whate'er  keen  vengeance  urged  on  foreign  foe 
Can  act,  is  acting  there  against  man's  life : 
From  flashing  scimitar  to  secret  knife. 
War  mouldeth  there  each  weapon  to  his 
So  may  he  guard  the  sister  and  the  wife. 
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So  may  he  make  each  curst  oppressor  bleed, 
80  may  such  foes  deserve  the  most  remorseless 
deed ! 

LXXXVIII. 

Fbws  there  a  tear  of  pity  for  the  dead  f 
Look  o*er  the  ravage  of  the  reeking  plain ; 
Look  on  the  hands  with  female  slaughter  red ; 
Then  to  the  dogs  resign  the  unburied  slain. 
Then  to  the  vulture  let  each  corse  remain ; 
Albeit  unworthy  of  the  prcy-bird*8  maw, 
Let  their  bleach'd  bones,  and  blood's  unbleach- 

ing  stain. 
Long  mark  the  battle-field  with  hideous  awe : 
Thus  only  may  our  sons  conceive  the  scenes  we 

saw! 

LXXXIX. 

Nor  yet,  alas !  the  dreadful  work  is  done. 
Fresh  legions  pour  adovm  the  Pyrenees ; 
It  deepens  still,  the  work  is  scarce  begun. 
Nor  mortal  eye  the  distant  end  foresees. 
Fallen  nations  gaze  on  Spain ;  if  freed,  she  frees 
More  than  her  fell  Pizarros  once  enchain'd : 
Strange  retribution !  now  Columbia's  ease 
Repairs  the  wrongs  that  Quito's  sons  sustainM, 
While  o'er  the  parent  clime  prowls  murder  im- 
restrain'd. 

XC. 

Not  all  the  blood  at  Talavera  shed. 

Not  all  the  marvels  of  Barossa's  fight, 

Not  Albuera,  lavish  of  the  dead, 

Have  won  for  Spain  her  well-asserted  right 

When  shall  her  olive-branch  be  free  from  blight  f 

When  shall  she  breathe  her  from  the  blushing 

toilf 
How  many  a  doubtful  day  shall  sink  in  night, 
Ere  the  Frank  robber  turn  him  from  his  spoil. 
And  freedom's  stranger-tree  grow  native  of  the 

80U! 

XCI. 

And  thou,  my  friend !— since  unavailing  woe 
Bursts  from  my  heart,  and  mingles  with  the 

strain- 
Had  the  sword  laid  thee  with  the  mighty  low. 
Pride  might  forbid  ev'n  friendship  to  complain : 
But  thus  unlaurel'd  to  descend  in  vain. 
By  all  forgotten,  save  the  lonely  breast. 
And  mix  unblceding  with  the  boasted  slain. 
While  glory  crowns  so  many  a  meaner  crest ! 
What  hadst  thou  done  to  sink  so  peaceably  to  rest  f 

XCII. 
Oh !  known  the  earliest,  and  esteem'd  the  most ! 
Dear  to  a  heart  where  nought  was  left  so  dear ! 
Though  to  my  hopeless  days  for  ever  lost, 
In  dreams  deny  me  not  to  see  thee  here ! 
And  morn  in  secret  shall  renew  the  tear 
Of  consciousness  awaking  to  her  woes. 
And  fancy  hover  o'er  thy  bloodless  bier. 
Till  my  frail  frame  return  to  whence  it  rose. 
And  moum'd  and  mourner  lie  united  in  repose. 

XCIII. 

Here  is  one  fytte  of  Harold's  pilgrimage  t 
Ye  who  of  him  may  further  seek  to  know, 
Shall  find  some  tidings  in  a  future  page, 
If  he  that  rhymeth  now  may  scribble  moe. 


Is  this  too  much  f  stem  critic  I  say  not  10: 
Patience !  and  ye  shall  hear  what  he  bebsU 
In  other  lands,  where  he  was  doom'd  to  gs: 
Lands  that  contain  the  monuments  of  Eld, 
Ere  Greece  and  Grecian  arts  by  barbaroni  kul 
were  quell' d. 


CANTO  II. 


I. 

Comb,  blue-eyed  maid  of  heaven ! — but  tha 

alas! 
Didst  never  yet  one  mortal  song  inspire— 
Goddess  of  wisdom !  here  thy  temple  was, 
And  is,  despite  of  war  and  wasting  fire. 
And  years,  that  bade  thy  worship  to  expire : 
But  worse  than  steel,  and  flame,  and  ages  skr 
Is  the  dread  sceptre  and  dominion  dire 
Of  men  who  never  felt  the  sacred  glow 
That  thoughts  of  thee  and  thine  on  poltih 

breasts  bestow. 

n. 

Ancient  of  days !  august  Athena !  where. 
Where  are  thy  men  of  might  t  thy  grand 

soult 
Grone,  glimmering  thro'  the  dream  of  thii 

that  were : 
First  in  the  race  that  led  to  glory's  goal. 
They  won,  and  paas'd  away— is  this  the  whol 
A  Bchool-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hoar  1 
The  warrior's  weapon  and  the  sopUll't  aloli 
Are  aought  in  vain,  and  o'er  each  moaldBd 

tower. 
Dim  with  the  mist  of  years,  gray  flits  tha  ihi 

of  power. 

m. 

Son  of  the  morning,  rise !  approach  yoa  M 
Come— but  molest  not  yon  defenceleaa  «■$ 
Look  on  this  spot— a  nation's  sepulchre! 
Abode  of  gods,  whose  shrines  no  longer  bur 
Even  gods   most  yield — religions  take  tb 

turn: 
'Twaa  Jove's  — 'tis  Mahomet's— and  <rtl 

creeds 
Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  man  shall  leai 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds ; 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope 

built  on  reeds. 

IV. 

Bound  to  the  earth,  he  lifts  his  eye  to  heaves 
Is't  not  enough,  unhappy  thing !  to  know 
Thou  art  f    Is  this  a  boon  so  kindly  given. 
That  being,  thou  wouldst  be  again,  and  go, 
Thou  know'st  not,  reck'st  not  to  what  region. 
On  earth  no  more,  but  mingled  with  the  skk 
Still  wilt  thou  dream  on  future  joy  and  woel 
Regard  and  weigh  yon  dust  before  it  flies: 
That  little  urn  saith  more  than  thousand  homifi 

V. 

Or  burst  the  vanish'd  hero's  lofty  mound ; 
Far  on  the  solitary  shore  he  aleepa : 
He  fell,  and  frdling  nations  moum'd  aroond  1 
But  now  not  one  of  saddening  thonaandt  ww| 
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rlike  worshipper  hia  vigil  keeps 
demi-gods  sppear'd,  as  records  telL 
>  yon  akuU  from  oat  the  scatter' d  heaps : 
I  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  7 
the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shatter'd 
ell. 

VI. 

1  its  broken  arch,  its  ruin'd  wall, 
ibers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
B  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall, 
ne  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
r  recess  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 
son's  host,  that  nerer  brook'd  control : 
saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
■  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  f 

VII. 

1st  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ! 

It  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known." 

lould  we  shrink  from  what  we  cannot 

lunf 

B  his  pang,  but  feeble  sufferers  groan 

kin-bom  dreams  of  evil  all  their  own. 

vhat  chance  or  fate  proclaimeth  best ; 

aits  us  on  the  shores  of  Acheron : 

lo   forced  banquet  claims  the  sated 

test, 

B  spreads  the  couch  of  ever-welcome 

St. 

VIII. 

i  holiest  men  have  deem'd,  there  be 
tf  souls  beyond  that  sable  shore, 
te  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducee 
hists,  madly  vain  of  dubious  lore ; 
eet  it  were  in  concert  to  adore 
we  who  made  our  mortal  labours  light ! 
each  voice  we  fear'd  to  hear  no  more  ! 
ttch  mighty  shade  reveal'd  to  sight, 
ian,  Samian  sage,  and  all  who  taught 
e  light. 

IX. 

ion ! — whose  love  and  life  together  fled, 

t  me  here  to  love  and  live  in  vain^' 

with  my  heart,  and  can  I  deem  thee 

»d. 

asy  memory  flashes  on  my  brain  f 

will  dream  that  we  may  meet  again, 

9  the  vision  to  my  vacant  breast : 

of  young  remembrance  then  remain, 

may  futurity's  behest, 

were  bliss  enough  to  know  thy  spirit 

est! 

X. 

me  sit  upon  this  massy  stone, 
"ble  column's  yet  unshaken  base ; 
n  of  Saturn !  was  thy  &v'rite  throne : 
It  of  many  such !  Hence  let  me  trace 
nt  grandeur  of  thy  dwelling  place. 
ol  be :  nor  ev'n  can  fancy's  eye 
what  time  hath  labour'd  to  defiice. 
m  proud  pillars  claim  no  passing  sigh — 
the  Moslem  sits,  the  light  Greek  carols 

r. 


XI. 

But  who,  of  all  the  plunderers  of  yon  ftne 
On  high,  where  Pallas  linger'd,  loth  to  flee. 
The  latest  relic  of  her  ancient  reign ; 
The  last,  the  worst,  dull  spoiler,  who  was  he  f 
Blush,  Caledonia !  such  thy  son  could  be  ! 
England !  I  joy  no  child  he  was  of  thine : 
Thy  freeborn  men  should  spare  what  once  was 

firee; 
Yet  they  could  violate  each  saddening  shrine. 
And  bear  these  altars  o'er  the  long-reluctant 

brine. 

XII. 

But  most  the  modem  Pict's  ignoble  boast, 
To  rive  what  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  time  hath 

spared: 
Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast, 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard, 
Is  he  whose  head  conceived,  whose  hand  pre* 

pared. 
Aught  to  displace  Athena's  poor  remains : 
Her  sons  too  weak  the  sacred  shrine  to  guard, 
Yet  felt  some  portion  of  their  mother's  pains, 
And  never  knew,  till  then,  the  weight  of  despots' 

chains. 

xni. 

What !  shall  it  e'er  be  said  by  British  tongue, 
Albion  was  happy  in  Athena's  tears  f 
Though  in  thy  name  the  slaves  her  bosom 

wrung. 
Tell  not  the  deed  to  blushing  Europe's  ears ; 
The  ocean  queen,  the  free  Britannia  bears 
The  last  poor  plunder  from  a  bleeding  land : 
Yes,  she,  whose  gen'rous  aid  her  name  endears, 
Tore  down  those  remnants  with  a  harpy's  hand. 
Which  envious  Eld  forbore,  and  tjrrants  left  to 
stand. 

XIV. 

Where  was  thine  oegis,  Pallas !  that  appalTd 
Stem  Alaric  and  havoc  on  their  way  f 
Where    Peleus'    son?    whom   hell   in   vain 

enthrall' d. 
His  shade  from  Hades  upon  that  dread  day, 
Bursting  to  light  in  torrible  array  ? 
What !  could  not  Pluto  spare  the  chief  once 

more, 
To  scare  a  second  robber  from  his  prey  f 
Idly  he  wander'd  on  the  Stygian  shore. 
Nor  now  preserved  the  walls  he  loved  to  shield 

before. 

XV. 

Cold  is  the  heart,  fair  Greece !  that  looks  on 

thee. 
Nor  feels  as  lovers  o'er  the  dust  they  loved; 
Dull  is  the  eye  that  will  not  weep  to  see 
Thy  walls  defaced,  thy  mouldering  shrines 

removed 
By  British  hands,  which  it  had  best  behoved 
To  guard  those  relics  ne'er  to  be  restored. 
Curst  be  the  hour  when  from  their  isle  they 

roved. 
And  once  again  thy  hapless  bosom  gored, 
AikI  snatch'd  thy  shrinking  gods  to  northern 

dimes -abhorr'd ! 
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XVI. 

But  where  is  Flarold  f  shall  I  then  forget 
To  urge  the  gloomy  wanderer  o'er  the  wave  7 
Little  reck*d  he  of  all  that  men  regret ; 
No  lov'd-one  now  in  feign*d  lament  could  rave ; 
No  friend  the  parting  hand  extended  gave, 
Ere  the  cold  stranger  passed  to  other  ctimes : 
Hard  is  his  heart  whom  channi  majr  not  en- 
slave ; 
But  Harold  felt  not  as  in  other  times, 
And  left  without  a  sigh  the  land  of  war  and  crimes. 

xvn. 

He  that  has  sailM  upon  the  dark-blue  sea 
Has  view'd  at  times,  I  ween,  a  full  fair  sight ; 
When  the  fresh  breeie  is  fair  as  breeze  may  be, 
The  white  sail  set,  the  gallant  frigate  tight ; 
Masts,  spires,  and  strand  retiring  to  the  right, 
The  glorious  main  expanding  o*er  the  bow, 
The  convoy  spread  like  wild  swan*  in  their 

flight. 
The  dullest  sailer  wearing  bravely  now, 
So  gaily  curl  thn  waves  before  each  dashing  prow. 

XVHL 

And  oh,  the  little  warlike  world  within ! 
The  well-reeved  guns,  the  netted  canopy. 
The  hoarse  command,  the  busy  humming  din. 
When,  at  a  word,  the  tops  are  mann*d  on  high : 
Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  hand  the  tackle 

glides: 
Or  school-boy  midshipman,  that,  standing  bjp 
Strains  his  sluill  pipe  as  good  or  ill  betides. 
And  well  the  docile  crew  that  skilful  urchin  guides. 

XIX. 

White  is  the  glassy  deck,  vrithout  a  stain. 
Where  on  the  watch  the  staid  lieutenant  walks : 
Look  on  that  part  which  sacred  doth  remain 
For  the  lone  chieftain,  who  majestic  stalks 
Silent  and  fear'd  by  all — not  oft  he  talks 
With  aught  beneath  him,  if  he  would  preserve 
That  strict  restraint,  which  broken,  ever  balks 
Conquest  and  fame :  but  Britons  rarely  swerve 
From  law,  however  stern,  which  tends  their 
strength  to  nerve. 

XX. 

Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  kecrl-compelling  gale ! 
Till  the  broad  son  withdraws  his  lessening  ray ; 
Then  must  the  pennant-bearer  slacken  sail. 
That  lagging  barks  may  make  their  lazy  way. 
Ah !  grievance  sore,  and  listless  dull  delay, 
To  waste  on  sluggish  hulks  the  sweetest  breeze! 
What  leagues  are  lost  before  the  dawn  of  day, 
Thus  loitering  pensive  on  the  willing  seas. 
The  flapping  sail  haul'd  down  to  halt  for  logs  like 
these! 

XXL 
The  moon  is  up  ;  by  Heaven,  a  lovely  eve  ! 
Long  streams  of  light  o'er   dancing  waves 

expand ; 
Now  lads  on  shore  may  sigh,  and  maids  believe : 
Such  be  our  fate  when  we  return  to  land ! 
Meantime  some  rude  Arion's  restless  hand 
Wakes  the  brisk  harmony  that  sailors  k>ve ; 
A  dide  there  of  merry  lietenera  stand, 


Or  to  some  well-known  measure  feat 
Theoghtless,  as  if  on  shore  they  still  w< 
rove. 

XXIL 

Through    Calpe's   straits   survey  tl: 

shore; 
Europe  and  Afric  on  each  other  gaze 
Lands  of  the  dark-eyed  maid  and  dui 
Alike  beheld  beneath  pale  Hecate's  b 
How  softly  on  the  Spanish  shore  she 
Disclosing  rock,  and  slope,  and  forest 
Distinct,  though  darkening  with  he 

phase; 
But  Mauritania's  giant-shadows  firow 
From  mountain-cliff  to  coast  deaceDdii 

down. 

XXIII. 

'Tis  night,  when  meditation  bids  us  1 
We  once  have  loved,  though  love  is  i 
The  heart,  lone  mourner  of  its  baffle< 
Though  friendless  now,  will  dream 

friend. 
Who  with  the  weight  of  years  woul 

bend. 

When  youth  itself  survives  young  lov4 

Alas !  when  mingling  souls  forget  to 

Death  hath  but  little  left  him  to  destn 

Ah !  happy  years !  once  more  who  wou 

aboyf 

XXIV. 

Thus  bending  o'er  the  vessel*8  laving 
To  gaie  on  Dian's  wave-reflected  ap 
The  ioul  forgets  her  schemes  of  hope 
And  flies  unconscious  o'er  each  back> 
None  are  so  desolate  but  something  ( 
Dearer  than  self,  possesses  or  posses 
A  thought,  and  claims  the  homage  o: 
A  flashing  pang !  of  which  the  weary 
Would  still,  albeit  in  vain,  the  be 
divest. 

XXV. 

To  sit  on  rocks,  to  muse  o'er  flood  a 
To  slowly  trace  the  forest's  shady  sc 
Where  things  that  own  not  man's 

dwell. 
And  mortal  foot  hath  ne'er,  or  rarel) 
To  climb  the  trackless  mountain  all 
With  the  wild  flock  that  never  needs 
Alone  o'er  steeps  and  foaming  falls  t 
This  is  not  solitude ;  'tis  but  to  hold 
Converse  with  Nature's  charms,  and 
stores  unroll' d. 

XXVI. 

But  'midst  the  crowd,  the  hum,  the 

men, 
To  hear,  to  see,  to  feel,  and  to  posse 
And  roam  along,  the  world's  tired  d 
With  none  who  bless  us,  none  who 

bless; 
Minions  of  splendour  shrinking  firom 
None  that,  with  kindred  oonedousne 
If  we  were  not,  would  seem  to  smile 
Of  all  that  flatter'd,  foUow'd,  eooght. 
This  is  to  be  abne ;  this,  thb  ie  solitudf 
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XXVIL 

im  the  fife  of  godly  eremite, 
on  lovely  Athoe  may  be  seen, 
g  ai  eve  upon  the  giant  height, 
looks  o*er  wavee  so  blue,  skies  so 

DO, 

who  there  at  snch  an  hour  hath  been 
tfiil  linger  on  that  haIlow*d  spot ; 
wly  tear  him  from  the  'witchhig  scene, 
h  one  wish  that  such  had  been  his  lot, 
to  hate  a  world  he  had  almost  forgot. 

XXVHL 

the  long,  unrarying  course,  the  track 
tfatt  never  leaves  a  trace  behind ; 
the  calm,  the  gale,  the  change,  the 

h  well-known  caprice  of  wave  and 
nd; 

the  joys  and  sorrows  sailors  find, 
1  their  winged  sea-girt  citadel ;    - 
,  the  &ir,  the  contrary,  the  kind, 
es  rise  and  £dl  and  billows  swell, 
le  jocund  momr-lo,  land!  and  all  is 
dL 

XXIX. 

a  lilenoe  pass  Calypso's  isles, 

r  tenants  of  the  middle  deep ; 

r  t|ie  weary  still-a  haven  siniles, 

tlM  lair  goddess  loqg  hath  ceased  to 


chfis  a  fruitless  watch  to  keep 
wbo  dared  prefer  a  mortal  bride: 
I,  Ina^boy  essay'd  the  dreadful  leap 
otor  urged  from  high  to  yonder  tide ; 
I  of  both  bereft,  the  nymph-queen 
ly  agh'd. 

XXX. 

1  ia  past,  her  gentle  glories  gone : 
not  this ;  too  easy  youth,  beware ! 
sovereign  holds  her  dangerous  throne, 
may*st  find  a  new  Calypso  there, 
orence !  could  another  ever  ihare 
ward,  loveless  heart,  it  would  be  thine : 
Cd  by  every  tie,  I  may  not  dare 
worthless  offering  at  thy  shrine, 
»  dear  a  breast  to  feel  one  pang  for 
ae. 

XXXI. 

■old  deem*d,  as  on  that  lady's  eye 

.,  and  met  its  beam  without  a  thought, 

iration  glanang  harmless  by : 

t  aloof,  albeit  not  far  remote. 

w  his  votary  often  lost  and  caught, 

'  him  as  his  worshipper  no  more, 

r  again  the  boy  his  bosom  sought : 

r  be  vainly  urged  him  to  adore, 

d  the  little  god  his  ancient  sway  was 

r. 

XXXII. 

mce  fbond,  in  sooth  with  some  amaze, 
,  'twas  said,  still  sigh'd  to  all  he  saw, 
1,  unmoved,  the  lustre  of  hor  gaze, 
ban  hail*d  with  real,  or  mimic  awe, 


Their  hope,  their  doom,  their  punishment,  their 

law ; 
All  that  gay  beauty  from  her  bondsmen  claims : 
And  much  she  marvell'd  that  a  youth  no  nw 
Nor  felt,  nor  feign'd  at  least,  the  oft-told  flames, 
Which,  though  sometimes  they  frown,  yet  rarely 
anger  dames. 

XXXIII. 

Little  knew  she  that  seeming  marble-heart. 
Now  mask'd  in  silence  or  withheld  by  pride. 
Was  not  unskilful  in  the  spoiler's  art. 
And  spread  its  snares  Ucentious  far  and  wide ; 
Nor  from  the  base  pursuit  had  tum'd  aside, 
Aa  long  as  aught  was  worthy  to  pursue : 
But  Harold  on  such  arts  no  more  relied ; 
And  had  he  doated  on  those  eyes  so  blue. 
Yet  never  would  he  join  the  lover's  whining 
crew. 

XXXIV. 

Not  much  he  kens,  I  ween,  of  woman's  breast. 
Who  thinks  that  wanton  thing  ia  won  by  sighs ; 
What  careth  she  for  hearts  when  once  pos- 

sess'd? 
Do  proper  homage  to  thine  idol'a  eyes; 
But  not  too  himibly,  or  she  will  despise 
Thee  and  thy  suit,  though  told  in  moving  tropes : 
Disguise  ev'n  tenderness,  if  thou  srt  wise ; 
Brisk  oonfideoce  still  best  with  women  copes; 
Pique  her  and  soothe  in  turn,  soon  passion  crowm 

thy  hopes. 

XXXV. 

'Tis  an  old  lesson ;  time  approves  it  true. 
And  those  who  know  it  best,  deplore  it  most ; 
When  all  is  won  that  all  desire  to  woo. 
The  paltry  prize  is  hardly  worth  the  cost : 
Youth  wasted,  minds  degraded,  honour  lost, 
These  sre  thy  fruits,  successfol  passion!  these ! 
If,  kindly  cruel,  early  hope  is  crost. 
Still  to  the  last  it  rankles,  a  disesse. 
Not  to  be  cured  when  love  itself  forgets  to  please. 

XXXVI. 
Away !  nor  let  me  loiter  in  my  song, 
For  we  have  many  a  mountain-path  to  tread. 
And  many  a  varied  shore  to  sail  along. 
By  pensive  sadness,  not  by  fiction,  led-^ 
Climes,  fair  withal  as  ever  mortal  head 
Imagined  in  its  little  schemes  of  thought ; 
Or  e'er  in  new  Utopias  were  read. 
To  teach  man  what  he  might  be,  or  he  ought ; 
If  that   corrupted   thing  could   ever  such   be 
taught. 

XXXVII. 

Dear  Nature  is  the  kindest  mother  still, 
Though  always  changing,  in  her  aspect  mild; 
From  her  bare  bosom  let  me  take  my  fill. 
Her  never-wean'd,  though  not  her  favour'd 

child. 
Oh !  she  is  &irest  in  her  featurea  wild. 
Where  nothing  polish*  d  dares  pollute  her  path  .- 
To  me  by  day  or  night  ahe  ever  smiled. 
Though  I  have  mark'd  her  when  none  other 

hath, 
And  sought  her  more  and  more,  and  loved  her 

bestin  wnth. 
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XXXVIII. 

Land  of  Albania!  where  Iskander  rose, 
Theme  of  the  young,  and  beacon  of  the  wise, 
And  he,  his  name-sake,  whose  oft-baffled  foes 
Shrunk  from  liis  deeds  of  chivalrous  emprize : 
Land  of  Albania!  let  me  bend  mine  eyes 
On  thee,  thou  rugged  nurse  of  savage  men  I 
The  cross  descends,  thy  minarets  arise, 
And  the  pale  crescent  sparkles  in  the  glen, 
Through    many  a   cypress-grove    within   each 
city*s  ken. 

XXXIX. 

Childe  Harold  sail'd,  and  passM  the  barren  spot 
Where  sad  Penelope  o*erlook'd  the  wave ; 
And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot, 
The  lover*s  refuge,  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 
Dark  Sappho !  could  not  verse  immortal  save 
That  breast  imbued  with  such  immortal  fire  f 
Could  she  not  live  who  life  eternal  gave  ? 
If  life  eternal  may  await  the  lyre, 
That  only  heaven  to  which  earth's  children  may 
aspire. 

XL. 

*Twa8  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve 
Child  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afar : 
A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave : 
Oft 'did  he  mark  the  scenes  of  vanish'd  war, 
Actium,  Lepanto,  fatal  Trafalgar ; 
Mark  them  unmoved,  for  he  would  not  delight 
(Bom  beneath  some  remote  inglorious  star) 
In  themes  of  bloody  fray,  or  gallant  fight, 
But  loathed  the  bravo's  trade,  and  laogh'd  at 
martial  wight. 

XLI. 

But  when  he  saw  the  evening  star  above 
Leucadia's  far-projecting  rock  of  woe, 
And  hail'd  the  last  resort  of  fruitless  love. 
He  felt,  or  deem'd  he  felt,  no  common  glow: 
And  as  the  stately  vessel  glided  slow 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  that  ancient  mount. 
He  watch' d  the  billows'  melancholy  flow. 
And,  sunk  albeit  in  thought  as  he  was  wont. 
More  placid  seem'd  his  eye,  and  smooth  his  pallid 
front. 

XLIL 

Mom  dawns ;  and  with  it  stem  Albania's  hills, 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak, 
Robed  half  in  mist,  bedew'd  with  snowy  rills, 
Array'd  in  many  a  dun  and  purple  streak, 
Arise ;  and,  as  the  clouds  along  them  break. 
Disclose  the  dwelUng  of  the  mountaineer : 
Here  roams  the  wolf,  the  eagle  whets  his  beak, 
Birds,  beasts  of  prey,  and  wilder  men  appear. 
And  gathering  storms  around  convulse  the  closing 
year. 

XLin. 

Now  Harold  felt  himself  at  length  alone. 
And  bade  to  Christian  tongues  a  long  adieu ; 
Now  he  adventured  on  a  shore  unknown. 
Which  all  admire,  but  many  dread  to  view; 
His  breast  was  arm'd  'gainst  fate,  his  wants 

were  few ; 
Peril  he  sought  not,  but  ne'er  shrank  to  meet. 
The  scene  was  savage,  but  the  ecene  wu  new; 


This  made  the  ceaseless  toil  of  travel  sweet, 
Beat  back  keen  winter's  blast,  and  welconed 
summer's  heat. 

XLIV. 
Here  the  red  cross,  for  still  the  cross  is  here, 
Though  sadly  scofTd  at  by  the  circumcised, 
Forgets  that  pride  to  pamper'd  priesthood  div; 
Churchman  and  votary  alike  despised. 
Foul  superstition!  howsoe'er  disguised, 
Idol,  saint,  virgin,  prophet,  crescent,  enm, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized, 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain,  but  general  loss ! 
Who  from  true  worship's  gold  can  separate  tlqr 
dross? 

XLV. 
Ambracia's  gulf  behold,  where  once  was  kMt 
A  world  for  woman,  lovely,  harmless  thing! 
In  yonder  rippling  bay,  their  naval  host 
Did  many  a  Roman  chief  and  Asian  king 
To  doubtful  conflict,  certain  slaughter  bring: 
Look  where  the  second  Cesar's  trophies  nM! 
Now,  like  the  hands  that  rear'd  them,  withonv: 
Imperial  anarchs,  doubling  human  woes ! 
God  !  was  thy  globe  ordain' d  for  such  to  wm  ni 
losef 

XLVL 
From  the  dark  barriers  of  that  ragged  ehmi^ 
Ev'n  to  the  centre  of  lUyria's  vales, 
Childe   Harold   pass'd   o'er  many  a  moott 

sublime, .. 
Through  lands  scarce  noticed  in  historic  talei; 
Yet  in  famed  Attica  such  lovely  dalei 
Are  rarely  seen ;  nor  can  fair  Tcmpe  boest 
A  charm  they  know  not ;  loved  Pamassoeifll^ 
Though  classic  ground  and  consecrated  mort, 
To  match  some  spots  that  lurk  within  this  loiNT 

ing  coast. 

XLVII. 

He  pass'd  bleak  Pindus,  Acherusia'e  hk% 
And  left  the  primal  city  of  the  land. 
And  onwards  did  his  fhrther  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,  whose  dread  ooa* 

mand 
Is  lawless  law ;  for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold: 
Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  firom  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  de&uice  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold* 

XLVIIL 
Monastic  Zitza !  from  thy  shady  brow. 
Thou  small,  but  favour'd  spot  of  holy  ground ! 
Where'er  we  gaze,  around,  above,  below, 
What  rainbow  tints,  what  magic  charms  iri 

found ! 
Rock,  river,  forest,  mountain,  all  abound. 
And  bluest  skies  that  harmonise  the  whole: 
Beneath,  the  distant  torrent's  rushing  sound 
Tells  where  the  volumed  cataract  doth  roll 
Between  those  hanging  rocks,  that  shock  7t< 
please  the  soul. 

XLIX. 
Amidst  the  grove  that  crowns  yon  tufted  hiD, 
Which,  were  it  not  for  many  a  mountain  nigh 
Rising  in  lofty  ranks,  and  loftier  still, 
lifight  well  itielf  be  deem'd  of  dignity, 
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iTent*8  white  walls  glisten  fair  on  high: 
reila  the  caloyer,  nor  rude  is  be, 
gard  of  his  cheer ;  the  passer-by 
>me  still ;  nor  heedless  will  he  flee 
ce,  if  he  delight  kind  nature*s  sheen  to 
ee. 

L. 

the  Miltriest  season  let  him  rest, 
the  green  beneath  those  aged  trees ; 
flds  of  gentlest  wing  will  fan  his  breast, 
eaven  itself  he  may  inhale  the  breeze : 
in  is  far  beneath — oh !  let  him  seize 
sasnrs  while  he  can ;  the  scorching  ray 
srceth  not,  impregnate  with  disease : 
t  his  length  the  loitering  pilgrim  lay, 
(e,  nntired,  the  mom,  the  noon,  the  eve 

WMJ. 

LI. 

md  huge,  enlarging  on  the  sight, 

B  Tolcanic  amphitheatre, 

i's  Alps  extend  firom  left  to  right : 

,  a  liviiig  valley  seems  to  stir ; 

play,  trees  wave,  streams  flow,  the 

lountain  fir 

f  aboTe :  behold  black  Acheron ! 

nsecrated  to  the  sepulchre. 

fthts  be  hell  I  look  upon, 

ned  Elysium's  gates,  my  shade  shall 

!€k  for  none ! 

LU. 

B  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view ; 
■  Tanina,  though  not  remote, 
f  the  screen  of  hills !  here  men  are  few, 
be  hamlet,  rare  the  lonely  cot ; 
ring  down  each  precipice,  the  goat 
b :  and,  pensive  o'er  his  scatter'd  flock, 
e  shepherd  in  his  white  capote 
B  lus  boyish  form  along  the  rock, 
ctne  awaits  the  tempest's  short-lived 
lock. 

LIII. 

ere,  Dodona !  is  thine  aged  grove, 
c  fount,  and  oracle  divine  f 
iley  echoed  the  response  of  Jove  7 
race  remaineth   of  the   Thunderer's 
fioef 

vrgotien— and  shall  man  repine 
frail  boiKls  to  fleeting  life  are  broke  7 
K>1 !  the  &te  of  gods  may  well  be  thine : 
thoo  survive  the  marble  or  the  oak  ? 
ons,  tongues,  and  worlds  must  sink 
Heath  the  stroke ! 

LIV. 

KNmds  recede,  and  mountains  fidl ! 
up-gazing  still,  the  wearied  eye 
gbdly  on  as  smooth  a  vale 
spring  yelad  in  grassy  dye : 
a  plain  no  humble  beauties  lie, 
one  bold  river  breaks  the  long  expanse, 
)ds  along  the  banks  are  ¥raving  high, 
diadows  in  the  glassy  waters  dance, 
the  moon-beams  sleep  in  midnight's 
tianoe. 


LV. 

The  sun  had  sank  behind  vast  Tomerit, 
And  Laos  wide  and  fierce  came  roaring  by ; 
The  shades  of  wonted  night  were  gathering  yet. 
When,  down  the  steep  banks  winding  warily, 
Childe  Harold  saw,  like  meteors  in  the  sky. 
The  glittering  minarets  of  Tepalen, 
Whose  walls  o'erlook  the  stream ;  and  drawing 

nigh, 
He  heard  the  busy  hum  of  warrior- men 
Swelling  the  breeze  that  sigh'd  along  the  length- 

'ning  glen. 

LVL 

He  passed  the  sacred  haram's  silent  tower. 
And,  underneath  the  wide  o'erarching  gate, 
Survey'd  the  dwelling  of  this  chief  of  power, 
Where  all  around  proclaim'd  his  high  estate. 
Amidst  no  common  pomp  the  despot  sate. 
While  busy  preparation  shook  the  court. 
Slaves,  eunuchs,  soldiers,  guests,  and  saatons 

wait; 
Within,  a  pakce,  and  without,  a  fort : 
Here  men  of  every  clime  appear  to  make  reaort. 

LVII. 

Richly  caparison'd,  a  ready  row 
Of  armed  horse,  and  many  a  warlike  store 
Circled  the  wide-extending  court  below : 
Above,  strange  groups  adorn'd  the  corridor; 
And  oft-times  through  the  Area's  echoing  door 
Some  high-capp'd  Tartar   spurr'd  his  steed 

away: 
The  Turk,  the  Greek,  the  Albanian,  and  the 

Moor, 
Here  mingled  in  their  many-hued  array. 
While  the  deep  war-drum's  sound  announced  the 
close  of  day. 

LVIir. 

The  wild  Albanian  kirtled  to  his  knee. 
With  shawl-girt  head  and  ornamented  gim, 
And  gold-embroider'd  garments,  fair  to  see ; 
The  crimson-scarfed  men  of  Macedon ; 
The  Delhi  with  his  cap  of  terror  on. 
And  crooked  glaive ;  the  lively,  supple  Ghreek, 
And  swarthy  Nubia's  mutilated  son ; 
The  bearded  Turk  that  rarely  deigns  to  speak. 
Master  of  all  around,  too  potent  to  be  meek, 

LIX. 

Are  mix'd  conspicuous :  some  recline  in  groups, 
Scanning  the  motley  scene  that  varies  round ; 
There  some  grave  Moslem  to  devotion  stoopv, 
And  some  that  smoke,  and  some  that  play,  are 

found ; 
Here  the  Albanian  proudly  treads  the  ground ; 
Half  whispering  there  the  Greek  is  heard  to 

prate ; 
Hark!  firom  the  mosque  the  nightly  solemn 

sound. 
The  Muezsa's  call  doth  shake  the  minaret, 
•*  There  is  no  god  but  God  I— to  prayer-^o !  God 

is  great!" 

LX. 

Just  at  this  season  Ramazani's  fast  ^ 

Through  the  long  day  its  penance  did  mamtaia : 
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But  when  the  hngering  t\\ilij^  hour  was  paat. 
Revel  and  feast  assumed  tlie  fole  again : 
Now  all  was  bustle,  and  the  menial  train 
Prepared  and  spread  the  plenteous  board  within; 
The  vacant  gallery  now  seem'd  made  in  vain, 
But  from  the  chambers  came  the  mingling  din, 
As  page  and  slave  anon  were  passing  out  and  in. 

LXI. 

Here  woman*s  voice  is  never  heard :  apart, 
And  scarce  permitted,  guarded,  veiPd,  to  move. 
She  yields  to  one  her  person  and  her  heart, 
Tamed  to  her  cage,  nor  feels  a  wish  to  rove : 
For,  not  unhappy  in  her  master's  love, 
And  joyful  in  a  mother's  gentlest  cares, 
Blest  cares !  all  other  feelings  far  above ! 
Herself  more  sweetly  rears  the  babe  she  bears, 
Who  never  quits  the  breast  no  meaner  pasnon 
shares. 

LXII. 

In  marble-paved  pavilion,  where  a  spring 
Of  living  water  from  the  centre  rose, 
Whose  bubbling  did  a  genial  freshness  fling. 
And  soft  voluptuous  couches  breathed  repose, 
All  reclined,  a  man  of  war  and  woes ; 
Yet  in  his  lineaments  ye  cannot  trace. 
While  gentleness  her  milder  radiance  throws 
Along  that  aged  venerable  face, 
TW  deeds  that  lurk  beneath,  and  stain  him  with 
disgrace. 

LXHL 

It  is  not  that  yon  hoary  lengthening  beard 
lU  suits  the  passions  which  belong  to  youth ; 
Love  conquers  age — so  Hafiz  hath  averr'd, 
So  sings  the  Teian,  and  he  sings  in  sooth — 
But  crimes  thst  scorn  the  tender  voice  of  Ruth, 
Beseeming  ail  men  ill,  but  most  the  man 
In  years,  have  mark'd  him  with  a  tiger's  tooth ; 
Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal 

span. 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood 

began. 

LXIV 

'Mid  many  things  most  new  to  ear  and  eye 
The  pilgrim  rested  here  his  weary  feet, 
And  gazed  around  on  Moslem  luxury, 
Till  quickly  wearied  with  that  spacious  seat 
Of  wealth  and  wantonness,  the  choice  retreat 
Of  sated  grandeur  from  the  city's  noise: 
And  were  it  humbler  it  in  sooth  were  sweet ; 
But  peace  abhorreth  artificial  joys. 
And  pleasure,  leagued  with  pomp,  the  zest  of 
both  destroys. 

LXV. 

Fierce  are  Albania's  children,  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtues,  were  those  virtues  more  mature. 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  f 
Who  can  so  well  the  toil  of  war  endure  ? 
Their  native  fastnesses  not  more  secure 
Than  they  in  doubtful  time  of  troublous  need : 
Their  wrath  how  deadly !  but  their  friendship 

sure. 
When  gratitude  or  valour  bids  them  bleed, 
Unshaken  rushing  on  where'er  their  ddef  may 
lead. 


LXVI. 

Childe  Harold  saw  them  in  their  chieftain'i 

tower 
Thronging  to  war  in  sfilendour  and  success  i 
And  after  view'd  them,  when,   within  their 

power. 
Himself  awhile  the  victim  of  distress; 
That  saddening  hour  when  bad  men  hotfier 

press: 
But  Ibese  did  shelter  him  beneath  their  roof, 
When  less  barbarians  would  have  cheer'd  faiia 

less. 
And  fellow-countrymen  have  stood  aloof— 
In  aught  that  tries  the  heart  how  few  withs^ 

the  proof! 

Lxvn.  ^ 

It  chanced  that  adverse  winds  once  drove  his 

bark 
Full  on  the  coast  of  Suli*s  shaggy  shore, 
When  all  around  was  desolate  and  dark ; 
To  land  was  perilous,  to  sojourn  more ; 
Yet  for  a  while  the  mariners  forbore, 
Dubious  to  trust  where  treachery  might  lurk: 
At  length  they  ventured  forth,  though  doubting 

sore 
That  those  who  loathe  alike  the  Frank  and  Turk 
Might  once  again  renew  their  ancient  batcher* 

work. 

LXVIH. 

Vain  fear !  the  Suliotes  stretch*d  the  weleMM 

hand. 
Led  them  o'er  rocks  and  past  the  dangerow 

swamp, 
Kinder  than  polish'd  slaves  though  not  so  bland. 
And  piled  the  hearth,  and  wrung  their  garmeati 

damp, 
And  fiU'd  the  bowl,  and  trimm'd  the  cheerfid 

lamp, 
And  spread  their  fare ;  though  homely,  all  they 

had : 
Such  conduct  bears  philanthropy's  rare  stamp- 
To  rest  the  weary  and  to  soothe  the  sad. 
Doth  lesson  happier  men,  and  shames  at  least  the 

bad. 

LXIX. 

It  came  to  pass,  that  when  he  did  address 
Himself  to  quit  at  length  this  mountain -laud, 
Combined  marauders  half-way  barr'd  egress. 
And  wasted  far  and  near  with  glaive  and  brand; 
And  therefore  did  he  take  a  trusty  band 
To  traverse  Acarnania's  forest  wide. 
In  war  well  season'd,  and  with  labours  tann'd 
Till  he  did  greet  white  Achelous*  tide. 
And  from   his  further   bank  jEtolia's  worlds 
espied. 

LX. 

Where  lone  Utraikey  forms  its  curling  cove. 
And  weary  waves  retire  to  gleam  at  rest. 
How  brown  the  foliage  of  the  green  hill's  grove, 
Nodding  at  midnight  o'er  the  calm  bay's  breast. 
As  winds  come  lightly  whispering  from  the 

west, 
Kissing,  not  ruffling,  the  blue  deep's  serene.^* 
Here  Harold  was  received  a  welcome  guest. 
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he  pass  nnniOYed  the  gentle  scene, 
a  joy  coald  he  from  night's  soft  pre- 
nee  glean. 

LXXI. 

smooth  shore  the  night-fires  brightly 

ixed, 

t  was  done,  the  red  wine  circling  fast, 

hat  unawares  had  there  ygaxed 

»ng  wonderment,  had  stared  urhast ; 

light's  midmost,  stillest  houriMs  past, 

re  revehi  of  the  troop  began ; 

ikar  his  sabre  from  him  cast, 

iding  hand  in  hand,  man  hnk*d  to  man, 

ir  uncouth  dirge,  long  danced  the  kir- 

dcian. 

LXXII. 

arold  at  a  little  distance  stood 
r'd,  but  not  displeased,  the  revelrie, 
d  harmless  mirth,  however  rude : 
it  was  no  vulgar  sight  to  see 
rbarous,  yet  their  not  indecent,  glee, 
he  flamea  along  their  faces  gleamM, 
Btures  nimble,  dark  eyes  flashing  free, 
g   virild   locks  that  to    their  girdles 
eamM, 

I  in  concert  they  this  lay  half  sung, 
Ifacream'd: 

1. 

loi !  Tambonrgi  \*  thy  'larum  afar 
to  the  valiant,  and  promise  of  war ; 
I  of  the  mountains  arise  at  the  note, 
Illyrian,  and  dark  Suliote ! 

2. 

I  more  brave  than  a  dark  Suliote, 

y  camese  and  his  shsggy  capote  ? 

r  and  the  vulture  he  leaves  his  wild 

ck, 

ids  to  the  plain  like  the  stream  from 

oek. 

3. 

ns  of  Chimari,  who  never  forgive 

r  a  friend,  bid  an  enemy  Uve  T 

guns   so    unerring   such   vengeance 

o? 

.  is  so  fair  as  the  breast  of  a  foe  7 

4. 

sends  forth  her  invincible  race ; 
they  abandon  the  cave  and  the  chase ; 
»rfs  of  blood-red  shall  be  redder,  be- 

s  sheathed  and  the  battle  is  o'er. 
5. 

pirates  of  Parga  that  dwell  by  the 

ts, 

:he  pale  Franks  what  it  is  to  be  slaves, 

on  the  beach  the  long  galley  and  oar, 

o  hia  covert  the  captive  on  shore. 

6. 

e  pleamtrcs  that  rinhes  supply, 
lall  win  what  the  feeble  must  buy  ; 
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Shall  win  the  young  bride  with  her  long-flowing 

hair,        S 
And  many  a  maid  from  her  mother  shall  tear, 

7. 

I  love  the  fair  face  of  the  maid  in  her  youth. 
Her  caresses  shall  lull  me,  her  music  shall  soothe ; 
Let  her  bring  from  the  chamber  her  many -toned 

lyre. 
And  sing  us  a  song  on  the  fall  of  her  sire. 

8. 

Remember  the  moment  when  Previsa  fell. 
The  shrieks  of  the  conquered,  the  conquerors' 

yell; 
The  roo&  that  we  fired,  and  the  plunder  we 

shared, 
The   wealthy  we   slaughter'd,  the   lovely  wt 

spared. 

9. 

I  talk  not  of  mercy,  I  talk  not  of  fear; 

He  neither  must  know  who  would  serre  the 

vizier: 
Since  the  days  of  our  prophet  the  crescent  ne'er 

saw 
A  chief  ever  glorious  like  Ali  Pashaw. 

10. 

Dark  Muchtar  his  son  to  the  Danube  is  sped, 
Let  the  yellow -haired*  Giaourst  view  his  ham^ 

tailt  with  dread ; 
When  his  Delhis^  come  dashing  in  blood  o*er  the 

banks. 
How  few  shall  escape  from  the  Muscovite  ranks ! 

11. 

SeUctar  !lt  unsheathe  then  our  chiefs  scimitar : 
Tambourgi!  thy  'larum  gives  promise  of  war. 
Ye  mountains,  that  see  us  descend  to  the  shore, 
Shall  view  us  as  victors,  or  view  us  no  more  ! 

LXXIII. 

Fair  Greece !  sad  relic  of  departed  worth ! 
Immortal,  though  no  more ;  tho*  fallen,  great  ^ 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long-accustom'd  bondage  uncreate  f 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom. 
In  bleak  Thermopylae's  sepulchral  strait — 
Oh !  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurotas'  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the 
tomb? 

LXXIV. 

Spirit  of  freedom !  when  on  Phyle's  brow 
Thou  sat' St  with  Thrasybulus  and  his  train, 
Couldst  thou  forbode  the  dismal  hour  wUdi 

now 
Dims  the  green  beauties  of  thine  Attic  phdnf 
Not  thirty  tyrants  now  enforce  the  chain; 
But  every  carle  can  lord  it  o'er  thy  land ; 
Nor  rise  thy  sons,  but  idly  rail  in  vain. 


*  Drummer. 
S5 


•  Yellow  is  the  epithet  given  to  the  RussiaBa. 
f  Infidels. 

X  norae-taili  are  the  ioilfala  of  a  pacha. 
9  Hortemen,  answerlnf  to  our  totAocnYMfa. 
//  Sword-bearer. 
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Trembling  beneath  the  soourge  of  Tiurkith 
hand,  # 

From  birth  till  death  enslaved ;  in  word,  in  doed 
unmanned. 

LXXV. 

In  all,  save  form  alone,  how  changed!  and 

who 
That  marks  the  Bre  still  sparkling  in  each  eye, 
Who  but  would  deem  thoir  bosoms  bum'd  anew 
With  thy  unquenched  beam,  lost  liberty  ? 
And  many  dream  withal  the  hour  is  nigh 
That  gives  them  back  their  father's  heritage : 
For  foreign  arms  and  aid  they  fondly  sigh, 
Nor  solely  dare  encounter  hostile  rage. 
Or  tear  their  name  defiled  from  slavery's  mourn- 
ful page. 

LXXVI. 

Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not 

Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 

blowt 
By  their  right  arms  the  conquest  must  be 

wrought? 
Will  Gaul  or  Muscovite  redress  ye  f  no ! 
True,  they  may  lay  your  proud  despoilers  low. 
But  not  for  "you  will  freedom's  altars  flame. 
Shades  of  the  Helots !  triumph  o'er  your  foe ! 
Greece !  change  thy  lords,  thy  state  is  still  the 


Tlqr  glorious  day  is  o'er,  but  not  thine  years  of 
•hame. 

Lxxvn. 

The  city  won  for  Allah  from  the  Giaour, 
The  Giaour  firom  Othman's  race  again  may 

wrest; 
And  the  Serai's  impenetrable  tower 
Receive  the  fiery  Frank,  her  former  guest ; 
Or  Wahab's  rebel  brood,  who  dared  divest 
The  prophet's  tomb  of  all  its  pious  spoil. 
May  wind  their  path  of  blood  along  the  West ; 
But  ne'er  will  freedom  seek  this  fated  soil. 
But  slave  succeed  to  slave  through  years  of  end- 
less toil. 

LXXVni. 

Yet  mark  their  minh— ere  lenten  days  begin, 
That  penance  which  their  holy  rites  prepare 
To  shrive  firom  man  his  weight  of  mortal  sin. 
By  daily  abstinence  and  nightly  prayer ; 
But  ere  his  sackcloth  garb  repentance  wear, 
Some  days  of  joyaunce  are  decreed  to  all. 
To  take  of  pleasaunce  each  his  secret  share. 
In  motley  robe  to  dance  at  masking  balU 
And  join  the  mimic  train  of  merry  Carnival. 

LXXIX. 

And  whose  more  rife  with  merriment  that  thine. 
Oh  Stamboul !  once  the  empress  of  their  reign  f 
Thoiu^  turbans  now  pollute  Sophia's  shrine, 
And  Greece  her  very  altars  eyes  in  vain : 
(Alas !  her  woes  will  still  pervade  my  strain !) 
Gay  were  her  minstrels   once,  for  free  her 

throng. 
All  felt  the  common  joy  they  now  mnst  feign. 
Nor  oft  r  ve  seen  such  sight  nor  heard  soch  song. 
As  woo'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bosphoras 
along. 


LXXX. 

Lood  was  the  lightsome  tunralt  of  the  i 
Oft  music  changed,  but  never  ceased  h 
And  timely  eclraed  back  the  measured 
And  rippUng  waten  made  •  pleawir  m 
The  queen  of  tides  on  high  oonsentiiif  i 
And  when  a  transient  braeta  twepi  o 

wave, 
'Twy,  as  if  darting  from  her  heavenly 
A  bnlhter  glance  her  form  reflected  ga< 
Tdl  sparkfing  InUows  seem'd  to  light  the 

tbey  lave. 

LXXXI. 

Glanced  many  a  light  caique  along  the  t 
Danced  on  the  shore  the  daughters  of  tt 
Ne  thought  had  man  or  maid  of  rest  or 
While  many  a  languid  eye  and  thriRmg 
Exchanged  the  look  few  bosoms  ma: 

stand. 
Or  gently  prest,  retum'd  the  pressure  i 
Oh  love !  young  love !  bontid  in  thy  roi 
Let  sage  or  cynic  prattle  as  he  wfll. 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  life' 

of  ill! 

LXXXII. 

But,  'midst  the  throng  in  merry  maaqm 
Lurk  there  no  hearts  that  throb  witl 

pain, 
Ev'n  through  the  closest  searment  h 

tray'd  t 
To  such  the  gentle  murmurs  of  the  mai 
Seem  to  re-echo  all  they  mourn  in  vain 
To  such  the  gladness  of  the  gamesome 
Is  source  of  wayward  thought  and  st( 

dain: 
How  do  they  loathe  the  laughter  idly  k 
And  long  to  change  the  robe  of  rsval 

shroud! 

LXXXIIL 

This  must  he  feel,  the  true-bom  son  of 
If  Greece  one  true-bom  patriot  still  ear 
Not  such  as  prate  of  war,  but  skulk  in 
The  bondman's  peace,  who  sighs  fa 

lost. 
Yet  with  smooth  smile  his  tyrant  can  s 
And  wield  the  slavish  sickle,  not  the  si 
Ah !  Greece !  they  love  thee  least  w 

th^e  most ; 
Their  birth,  their  blood,  and  that  sub 

cord 
Of  hero  sires,  who  shame  thy  now  de| 

horde ! 

LXXXIV. 

When  riseth  Lacedemon's  hardihood, 
When  Thebes  Epaminondas  rears  aga 
When  Athens'  children  are  with  hearts 
When  Grecian  mothers  shall  give  birth 
Then  may'st  thou  be  restored ;  but  not 
A  thousand  years  scarce  serve  to  form 
An  hour  may  lay  it  in  the  duat;  and  m 
Can  man  its  shatter'd  splendour  renovi 
Recall  its  virtues  back,  and  vanquish  r 
frtaf 
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LXXXV. 

w  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou ! 
if  erer-green,  thy  hilla  of  anow 
ee  nature's  varied  favourite  now : 
thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
ig  alowly  with  heroic  earth, 
e  ahare  of  every  rustic  plough  t 
ommenta  of  nrartal  birth, 
a  turn,  aave  well-recorded  north ; 

LXXXVl. 

some  solitary  column  mourns 
-oatrate  brethren  of  the  cave ; 
Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
liff,  and  gleama  along  the  w^ve ; 
me  warxior'a  half-forgotten  grave, 
pray  atonea  and  unmoleated  graaa 
ot  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
sera  only  not  regardless  pass, 
I  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh 

•  !" 

LXXXVII. 

skiea  aa  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild  ; 
thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy 

ripe  aa  when  Minerva  smiled, 
honied  wealth  Hymettus  yields; 
Kthe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
n  wanderer  of  thy  mountain-air ; 
thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
earn  MendeU's  marbles  glare ; 
edom  fail,  but  nature  still  is  fiiir. 

LXXXVin. 

e  tread  *tia  haunted,  holy  ground ; 
thine  ia  lost  in  vulgar  mould, 
t  realm  of  wonder  spreada  around, 
muse*s  tales  seem  truly  told, 
le  aehes  with  gazing  to  behold 
Mur earliest  dreamahave  dwelt  upon: 
nd  dale,  each  decp*ning  glen  and 

Mwer  which  cruah*d  thy  temples 

4thena*s  tower,  but  spares  gray 
thon. 

LXXXIX. 

B  soil,  but  not  the  slave,  the  same; 
in  all  except  its  foreign  lord — 
ike  its  bounds  and  boundless  &me 
ield,  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas*  sword, 
lom  to  distant  glory  dear, 
ihon  became  a  magic  word ; 
'd,  to  the  hearer's  eye  appear 

•  boat,  the  fight,  the  conqueror'a 
r. 

XC. 

\f ede,  his  shaftless  broken  bow ; 
reek,  his  red  pursuing  spear ; 
ibova,  earth*s,  ocean's  plain  below ; 
)  front,  destruction  in  the  rear ! 
B  teene — what  now  remaineth  here  t 


What  sacred  trophy  marks  the  hallow'd  ground, 
Recording  free^nn's  smile  and  Asia's  tearf 
The  rifled  urn,  Uia  violated  mound, 
The  dust  thy  couraer's  hoof,  rude   stranger! 
spurns  around. 

XCI. 

Yet  to  the  remnanu  of  thy  splendour  past 
Shall  pilgrima,  pensive,  but  unwearied,  throng ; 
Long  ahall  the  voyager,  with  the  Ionian  blast, 
Hail  the  bright  clime  of  battle  and  of  song ; 
Long  shall  Uiine  annab  and  immortal  tongue 
Fill  with  thy  fiune  the  youth  of  many  a  ahore ; 
Boast  of  the  aged !  lesson  of  the  young ! 
Which  sages  venerate  and  bards  adore, 
Aa  Pallas  and  the  muse  unveil  their  awful  lore. 

XCII. 

Tlie  parted  boaom  clings  to  wonted  home. 
If  aught  that's  kindred   cheer  the  weleome 

hearth; 
He  that  b  lonely  hither  let  hhn  roam. 
And  gaze  complacent  on  congenial  earth. 
Greece  is  no  lightsome  land  of  social  mirth ; 
But  he  whom  sadness  sootheth  mmy  abide. 
And  scarce  regret  the  region  of  his  birth. 
When  wandering  slow  by  Delphi's  sacrsd  side« 
Or  gazing  o'er  the   plains  where  Greek   and 

Persian  died. 

XCIII. 

Let  such  approach  this  consecrated  land. 
And  pass  in  peace  along  the  magic  waste: 
But  spare  its  relics— let  no  busy  hand 
Deface  the  aoenes,  already  how  de&oed ! 
Not  for  such  purpose  were  these  altars  plaM : 
Revere  the  remnmts  nations  onoe  revervd : 
So  may  our  conntry'a  name  be  undisgraced. 
So  may'st  thou  prosper  when  thy  youth  was 
rear'd. 
By  every  honeat  joy  of  love  and  life  endear'd ! 

XCIV. 

For  thee,  who  thus  in  too  protracted  song 
Hast  soothed  dune  idlesse  with  ingUmons  lays. 
Soon  shall  thy  voice  be  lost  amid  the  throng 
Of  louder  minatrels  in  these  later  daya: 
To  such  resign  the  strife  for  fading  baya— ' 
III  may  such  contest  now  the  spirit  move 
Which  heeds  nor  keen  reproach  nor  partial 

praise; 
Since  cold  each  kinder  heart  that  might  approve. 
And  none  are  left  to  please  when  none  are  left  to 

love. 

XCV. 

Thou  too  an  gone,  thou  loved  and  lovely  one  ^ 
Whom  youth  and  youth's  aifectiona  bound  to 

me; 
Who  did  for  me  what  none  beade  have  doiM, 
Nor  shrank  from  one  albeit  unworthy  thee. 
What  is  my  being  t  thon  hsst  ceaaed  to  be ! 
Nor  staid  to  welcome  here  thy  wanderer  homA,, 
Who  mourns  o'er  hours  which  we  no  morr 

shall  aee— 
Would  they  had  never  been,  or  were  to  come  t 
Would  he  had  ne'er  retum'd  to  find  fresh 

torotm! 
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XCVI. 

Oli!  ever  lovinp.  lovely,  and  beluved! 
How  seltiBh  Borruw  ponders  on  the  past, 
And  clinge  lo  thoughts  now  better  far  removed ! 
But  time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stern  Death ! 

thou  hast : 
The  parent,  friend,  and  now  the  more  than 

friend : 
Ne*er  yet  for  one  thine  arrows  flew  so  fast, 
And  grief  with  grief  continuing  still  to  blend. 
Hath  snatch'd  the  little  joy  that  life  had  yet  to 

lend. 

XCVH. 

Then  most  I  plunge  again  into  the  crowd. 
And  follow  all  that  peace  di^4dain8  to  seek  T 
Where  revel  calls,  and  laughter,  vainly  loud. 
False  to  the  heart,  distorts  the  hollow  cheek. 
To  leave  the  flagging  spirit  doubly  weak ; 
Still  o*er  the  features,  which  perforce  they 

cheer, 
To  fieign  the  pleasure  or  conceal  the  pique ; 
Smiles  form  the  channel  of  a  future  tear. 
Or  raise  the  writhing  Up  with  ill'disaembled  sneer. 

xcvni. 

What  is  the  worst  of  woes  that  wait  on  age  f 
What  stamps  the  wrinkle  deeper  on  the  browf 
To  view  each  loved  one  blotted  from  life's  page, 
And  be  alone  on  earth,  as  I  am  now. 
Before  the  Chastener  humbly  lot  me  bow, 
0*er  hearts  divided,  and  o*er  hopes  destroy*d: 
Roll  on,  vain  days  !  full  reckless  may  ye  flow. 
Since  time  hath  reft  whatever  my  soul  enjoy'd. 
And  with  the  ills  of  Eld  mine  earUcr  years  alloy 'd. 


CANTO  III. 


**  Aftn  qae  c«tte  application  vout  for^i  de  pentsr  a 
autre  chose,  il  n*y  a  en  v^rit^  de  rem^e  que  celul-la 
et  le  temjtM.^^—Lettrt  du  Rot  de  Prn$»e  a  DaJembert, 
Sift.  7,  177fl. 


I. 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  child  ! 
Ada !  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart  1 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes  they 

smiled. 
And  then  we  parted, — not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope. — 

Awaking  with  a  start; 
The  waters  heave  around  me  ;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices:  I  depart. 
Whither  I  know  not ;  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or 
glad  mine  eye. 

II. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters  I  yet  once  more ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome  to  their  roar ! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead ! 


Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  a»  i 

reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  pie, 
Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
FMung  from  the  rock,  on  ocean's  foam,  to  ail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempoi'i, 

breath  prevail.  ' 

III. 

In  my  youth's  summer  I  did  sing  of  one, 
The  wandering  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  lUBi;  ■ 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards :  in  that  tale  I  find 
The  furrows  of  long  thought,  and  drie44p= 

^  tears, 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  bekaii   - 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  yean  ! 
Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a 
appears. 


IV. 


\ 


Since  my  young  days  of  passion— joy,  or  fiki 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  asBRlii 
And  both  may  jar :  it  may  be,  tliat  in  vaiD 
I  would  essay  as  I  have  sung  to  sinf  . 
Yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cliDit; 
So  that  it  wean  me  from  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness— so  it  fling 
Forgetfiilness  around  me — it  shall  seem 
To  me,  though  to  none  else,  a  not  ttD|HMii. 
theme. 

V. 

He,  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe, 
In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  ttj 
So  that  no  wonder  waits  him  ;  nor  below 
Can  love,  or  sorrow,  fame,  ambition,  strife, 
Cut  to  his  heait  again  with  the  keen 
Of  silent,  sharp  endurance :  he  can  tsU 
Why  thought  seeks  reftige  in  lone 

rife 
With  airy  images,  and  shapes  which  dwell 
Still  unimpair'd,  though  old,  in  the  sooPs 

cell. 

VI. 

'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense,  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image,  ev*n  as  I  do  now. 
What  am  1  f  Nothing ;  hut  not  so  art  thoo. 
Soul  of  my  thought !   with  whom   I  trafOi 

earth, 
Invisible  but  gazing,  as  I  glow 
Mix'd  with  thy  spirit,  blended  with  thy  birth. 
And  feeling  still  with  thee  in  my  crush'd  feehngi 

dearth. 

vn. 

Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly  :-^I  lave  tboogh 
l*oo  long  and  darkly,  till  my  brain  became, 
In  its  own  eddy  boiling  and  o'crwroughr, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame: 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  taai 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd.  'Tis  too  hU 
Yet  am  I  changed;  though  still  enoogh  d 

same 
In  strength  to  bear  what  time  cannot  abate. 
And  feed  on  hitter  froits  without  aftmiwrg  foie. 
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VIIL 
ling  too  much  of  thii: — ^but  now  *tis 

e  spell  cloees  with  it«  silent  seal. 
baeat  Ha.kou>  re-appeara  at  last ; 
ha  breast  which  fain  no  more  would  feel, 
with  the  wounds  which  kill  not  but 
le'er  heal ; 

le,  who  changes  all,  had  alter* d  him 
and  aspect  as  in  age :  years  steal 
in  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  limb  ; 
I  enehanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the 
trim. 

IX. 

I  been  qaaff'd  too  quickly,  and  he  found 

regs  were  wormwood;    but   he   filVd 

gain, 

im  a  purer  fount,  on  holier  ground, 

em*d  its  spring  perpetual ;  but  in  vain ! 

md  him  clung  invisibly  a  chain 

gaird  for  ever,  fettering  though  unseen, 

tavy  though  it  clank'd  not ;  worn  with 

lain, 

pined  although  it  spoke  not,  and  grew 

Leeo, 

with  every  step  he  took,  through  many 

I  scene. 

X. 

in  guarded  coldness,  he  had  mix*d 

n  fSuded  safety  with  his  kind, 

em'd  his  spirit  now  so  firmly  fix*d 

eathed  with  an  invulnerable  mind, 

r  no  joy,  no  sorrow  lurk*d  behind ; 

,  as  one,  might  'midst  the  many  stand 

led,  eearching  through  the  crowd  to 

ind 

nilation !  such  ss  in  strange  land 

in  wonder-works  of  God  and  Nature's 

and. 

XI. 

0  can  view  the  npen'd  rose,  nor  seek 
IT  it  ?  who  can  curiously  behold 
noothness  and  the  sheen  uf  beauty's 
rheek, 

)\  the  heart  can  never  all  grow  old  7 
sn  contemplate  fame  through  clouds 
mibld 

ir  which  rises  o'er  her  steep,  nor  rlimb  7 
once  more  within  the  vortex,  roU'd 
b  the  giddy  circle,  chasing  time, 
a  nobler  aim  than  in  his  youth's  fond 
mme. 

XII. 

•n  be  knew  himself  the  most  unfit 

a  to  herd  with   man;  with  whom  he 

leld 

1  common ;  untaught  to  submit 
)ughts  to  others,  though  his  soul  was 
luell'd 

li  by  his  own  thoiii;hts ;  still  uncompell'd 
lid  not  yield  dominion  of  his  mind 
its  against  whom  his  own  rebelPd : 
though  in  desolation ;  which  could  find 
hin  itself,  to  breathe  without  mankind. 


XIII. 

Where  rose  the  mountains,  there  to  him  were 

friends ; 
Where  roU'd  the  ocean,  thereon  was  his  home ; 
Where  a  blue  sky  and  glowing  clime  extends. 
He  had  the  passion  and  the  power  to  roam ; 
The  desert,  forest,  cavern,  breaker's  foam. 
Were  unto  him  companionship ;  they  spake 
A  mutual  language,  clearer  than  the  tome 
Of  his  land's  tongue,  which  he  would  oft  forsake 
;  For  luiture's  pages,  glass'd  by  sunbeams  on  the 

lake. 

XIV. 

Like  the  Chaldean,  he  could  watch  the  stars, 
Till  he  had  peopled  them  with  beings  bright 
As  their  own  beams ;  and  earth,  and  earth-born 

jars. 
And  human  frailties,  were  forgotten  quite : 
Could  he  have  kept  his  spirit  to  that  flight 
He  had  been  happy ;  but  this  clay  will  sink 
Its  spark  immortal,  envying  h  the  li^ht 
To  which  it  mounts,  as  if  to  break  the  Hn^ 
That  keeps  us  from  yon  heaven  which  wooa  us  to 
its  brink. 

XV. 

But  in  man's  dwellings  he  became  a  thing 
Restless  and  worn,  and  stern  and  wearisome, 
Droop'd  as  a  wild-bom  falcon  with  dipt  wing. 
To  whom  the  boundless  air  alone  were  home : 
Then  came  his  fit  again,  which  to  o'ercome, 
As  eagerly  the  barr'd-up  bird  will  beat 
His  breast  and  beak  against  his  wiry  dome 
Till  the  blood  tinge  his  plumage,  so  the  heat 
Of  his  impeded  soul  would  through  his  bosom  eat 

XVL 

Self-exiled  Harold  wanders  forth  again. 
With  nought  of  hope  left,  but  with  less  of 

gloom ; 
The  very  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  vain. 
That  all  was  over  on  this  side  the  tomb, 
Had  made  despoir  a  smilingness  assume, 
Which,  though  'twere  wild, — as  ou  the  plun- 
der'd  wreck 
When  mariners  would  madly  meet  their  doom 
With  draughts  intemperate    on    the    sinking 
deck, — 
Did  yet  inspire  a  cheer,  which  he  forbore  to  check. 

xvn. 

Stop ! — for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust ! 
An  earthquake's  spoil  is  sepulchred  below  ! 
Is  the  spot  mark'd  with  no  colossal  bust  ? 
Nor  column  trophied  for  triumphal  show  T 
None ;  but  the  moral's  truth  tells  simpler  so, 
As  the  ground  was  before,  thus  let  it  be; — 
How  that  red  rain  hath  made  the  harvest  grow  ! 
And  is  this  all  the  world  has  gain'd  by  thee. 
Thou  first  and  last  of  fields !  Jiing-making  victory  7 

XVIIL 

And  Harold  stands  upon  this  place  of  skulls. 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo ! 
How  in  an  hour  the  power  which  pave  annuls 
Its  gifts,  transferriag  &me  as  fleeting  too ! 
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In  "pride  of  pUce"  here  last  the  eagle  flew. 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain. 
Pierced  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nation*  throngh ; 
Ambition's  life  and  labours  all  were  Tain ; 
He  wean  the  ahatter'd  links  of  the  world's  broken 
chain. 

XIX. 

Fit  retribution !  Gaul  may  champ  the  bit 
And  foam  in  fetters ; — ^but  is  eaiih  more  free  f 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  f 
What !  shall  reviving  thraldom  again  be 
The  patch* d-up  idol  of  enlightened  daysf 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  wolf  homage  f  proffering  lowly  gaze 
And  servile  knees  to  thrones  f  No ;  prove  before 
ye  praise  t 

XX. 

If  not,  o*er  one  fallen  despot  boast  no  more ! 
In  Tain  6ir  cheeks  were  fbrrow'd  with  hot  tears 
For  Europe's  flowers  long  rooted  up  before 
The  trampler  of  her  vine]rards ;  in  vain  years 
Of  death,  depopulation,  bondage,  ftin. 
Have  all  men  borne,  and  broken  by  the  accord 
Of  roused-up  millions :  all  that  most  endears 
Glory,  is  when  the  myrtle  wreathes  the  sword 
Such  as  Harmodius  drew  on  Athens*  tjrrant  lord. 

XXI. 

There  was  a  sound  of  revehry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fttr  women  and  brave 

men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  agaid, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage-bell ; 
But  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a 

rising  knell. 

XXTI. 

Did  ye  not  hear  it  f— No ;  'twas  but  the  wind. 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street ; 
On  with  the  dance !  let  joy  be  unconfined. 
No  sleep  till  mom  when  youth  snd  pleasure 

meet. 
To  chase  the  glowing  hours  with  flsring  feet— 
But,  hark ! — that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once 

more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat ; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before ! 
Arm !  arm !  it  is— it  is— the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

xxni. 

Within  a  window'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain  ;  he  did  hear 
That  sound  the  first  amidst  the  fesdval, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  death's  prophetic  ear ; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it 

near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier. 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could 

quell: 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  fighting, 

feU. 


XXIV. 

Ah !  then  and  there  was  hunying  to  i 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  o 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  he 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  kyv 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  sod 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  tod 

sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated;  w 

guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutoi 
Since  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  m* 

rise? 

XXV. 

And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  ha 

steed. 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  elatu 
Wem  pouring  forward  with  impetooos 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  w 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afii 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drt 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  momin| 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terro 
Or  whispering,  with  white  lips—"  The  fie 

come !  they  come !" 

XXVI. 

And  wild  and  high  the  '*  Cameron's  gs 

rose! 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albjn 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  he 

foes: — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibrodi 
Savage  and  shrill !  But  with  the  brea 

fills 
Their  moimtain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mount 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  in 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  ye 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  fame  rings  in  eai 

man's  ears ! 

XXVII. 

And  Ardetmes  waves  above  them  hi 

leaves, 
Dewy  with  nature's  tear-drops,  as  the; 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  griev 
Over  the  unreturning  brave,*— alas ! 
Ere  evening  to  bo  trodden  like  the  grai 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  sfa 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  ma 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe. 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  ahall  ; 

cold  and  low. 

XXVIII. 

Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life 
Last  eve  in  beauty's  circle  proudly  gaj 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound 
The  mom  the  marshalling  in  arms,— tl 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array ! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  whi< 

rent. 
The  earth  is  cover' d  thick  with  other  c 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  hea 

pent, 
Rider  and  horse, — friend,  foe, — in  one  ro 

blent  I 
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iae  if  liymnM  by  loftier  harps  than 


e  I  wonld  telect  from  that  proud  throng, 

iMCBiiae  they  blend  me  with  his  line, 

irt|y  that  I  did  his  sire  some  wrong, 

tiily  that  bright  names  will  hallow  song ; 

■  was  of  the  bravest,  and  when  shower'd 

sath-bolts  deadliest   the  thnm*d   files 

dong, 

irhere  the  thickest  of  war's  tempest 

owef'd, 

:h'd  no  nobler  breast  than  thine,  jroong, 

Callam  Howard ! 

XXX. 

have  beiir  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for 


nothing,  had  I  such  to  give ; 
en  I  stood  beneath  the  fresh  green  tree, 
liYing  waves  where  thou  didst  cease  to 
ive, 

w  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 
nits  and  fertile  pronuse,  and  the  spring 
brth  her  work  of  gladness  to  contrive, 
1  her  reckless  birds  upon  the  wing, 
x>m  all  she  brought  to  those  she  could 
kot  bring. 

XXXI. 

I  to  thee,  to  thousands,  of  whom  each 
e  as  all  a  ghastly  gap  did  make 

wn  kind  and  kindred,  whom  to  teach 

olness  were  mercy  for  their  sake ; 

rchangers   trump,  not  glory's,  must 

iwake 

irhom  they  thirst  for ;  though  the  soimd 

f  fiune 

r  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 

er  of  vain  longing,  and  the  name 

tr'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer 

xxxn. 

onm,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smiling, 

loom: 

B  win  wither  long  before  it  fall ; 

II  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be 
mi; 

rf-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 

y  boariness;  the  ruin'd  wall 

when  its  ¥and-wom  battlements  are 


•9  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
r  drags  through  though  storms  keep  out 
lie  sun; 

I  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly 
ve  on: 

xxxm. 

I  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 

f  fragment  multiplies;  and  makes 

«nd  images  of  one  that  was, 

me,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it 

reaks; 

IS  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes, 

n  shatter'd  guise,  and  still,  and  cold, 

ndlsas,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 


Yet  withers  on  till  all  without  is  old. 
Showing  no  visible  sign,  for  such  things  are 
untold. 

XXXIV. 

There  is  a  very  life  in  our  despair. 
Vitality  of  poiBon,— a  quick  root 
Which  feeds  these  deadly  branches ;  for  it  were 
As  nothing  did  we  die ;  but  life  will  suit 
Itself  to  sorrow's  most  detested  finit, 
like  to  the  apples  on  the  Dead  Sea's  shore, 
All  ashes  to  the  taste ;  did  man  compute 
Existence  by  enjoyment,  and  count  o'er 
Such  hours  'gainst  years  of  life, — say,  wonU  bo 
name  three-score  f 

XXXV. 

The  Psalmist  number'd  out  the  years  of  man : 
They  are  enough ;  and  if  thy  tale  be  trut. 
Thou,  who  didst  grudge  him  ev'n  that  fleeting 

span. 
More  than  enough,  thou  fittal  Waterloo! 
Millions  of  tongues  record  thee,  and  anew 
Thekr  children's  lips  shall  echo  them,  and  say— 
'*  Here,  where  the  sword  united  nations  drew, 
Our  countrymen  were  warring  on  that  day !'.' 
And  this  is  much,  and  all  which  will  not  pass 

away. 

XXXVL 

There  sunk  the  greatest,  nor  the  worst  of  men, 
Wboee  spirit  antithetically  mixt 
One  moment  of  the  mightiest,  and  again 
On  Uttle  objects  with  like  firmness  fizt. 
Extreme  in  all  things !  hadst  thou  been  betwixt. 
Thy  throne  had  still  been  thine,  or  never  been ; 
For  daring  made  thy  rise  as  fall :  thou  seek'st 
Even  now  to  re-assume  the  imperial  mien, 
And  shake  again  the  world,  the  thunderer  of  the 
scene! 

xxxvn. 

Conqueror  and  captive  of  the  earth  art  thou! 
She  trembles  at  thee  still,  and  thy  wild  name 
Was  ne'er  more  bruited  in  men's  minds  than 

now 
That  thou  art  nothing,  save  the  jest  of  fame. 
Who  woo'd  thee  once,  thy  vassal,  and  became 
The  flatterer  of  thy  fierceness,  till  thou  wert 
A  god  unto  thyself;  nor  less  the  same 
To  the  astounded  kingdoms  all  inert, 
Who  deem'd  thee  for  a  time  whate'er  thou  didst 

assert. 

xxxvm. 

Oh,  more  or  less  than  manr-4n  high  or  low, 
Battling  with  nations,  flying  from  the  field ; 
Now  making  monarchs'  necki  thy  footstool, 

now 
More  than  thy  meanest  soldier  taught  to  yield ; 
An  empire  thou  couldst  crush,  comma&d,  re- 
build. 
But  govern  not  thy  pettiest  passion,  nor, 
However  deeply  in  men's  spirits  skill'd. 
Look  through  thine  own,  nor  curb  the  lust  of 
war, 
Nor  learn  that  tempted  fate  will  leave  the  loftiest 
star. 
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XXXIX. 

Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brookM  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy, 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormw«>od  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  bast 

smiled 
With  a  sedate  and  nil-enduring  eye ; — 
When  fortune  fled  herspoiJM  und  favourite  child, 
He  stood  unbow*d  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

XL. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes;  for  in  them 
Ambition  steei'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  thoughts ;  *twas  wise  to  feel, 

not  80 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wcrt  to  use 
Till  they  were  turn'd  unto  thine  overthrow : 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who 
chooee. 

XLL 

If,  like  a  tower  upon  a  headlong  rock, 
Thou  hadst  been  made  to  stand  or  fall  alone. 
Such  scorn  of  man  had  hclp*d  to  brave  the  shock; 
But  men's  thoughts  were  the  steps  which  paved 

thy  throne, 
Their  admiration  thy  best  weapon  shone ; 
The  part  of  Philip's  son  was  thine,  not  then 
(Unless  aside  thy  purple  had  been  thrown) 
Like  stem  Diogenes  to  mock  at  men ; 
For  sceptred  cynics  earth  were  far  too  wide  a  den. 

XLII. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell, 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane ;  there  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire  ; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 
Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore. 

XLIII. 

This  makes  the  roadmen  who  have  made  men 

mad 
By  their  contagion  ;  conquerors  and  kings. 
Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 
Sophists,  bards,  statesmen,  all  unquiet  things, 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable  !  what  stings 
Are  their's !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  luot  to  shine 

or  rule. 

XLIV. 

Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 
A  storm  whereon  ihey  ride,  to  sink  at  last, 
And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife. 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past, 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die ; 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  ruiis  to  waste 


With  its  own  flickering,  ora  tword  laid  by 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  inglorioosly. 

XLV. 
He  who  ascends  to  mountain-t<^  shall  find 
The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  ckmdi  mk  i 
snow ;  .  ■  ♦ 

He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankiod 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  bebw. 
Though  high  ahove  the  sun  of  glory  gk»w, 
And  far  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Found  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  stuoffli 
led. 

XLVI. 

Away  with  these !  tnie  wisdom's  world  wiDbl 
Within  its  own  creation,  or  in  thine. 
Maternal  nature !  for  who  teems  hke  thee. 
Thus  on  the  banks  of  thy  majestic  Rhine  ? 
There  Harold  gazes  on  a  work  divine, 
A  blending  of  all  beauties ;  streams  and  delli. 
Fruit,  foliage,  crag,  wood,  corn-field,  mountaii 

vine. 
And  chiefless  castles  breathing  stem  fiu«wtli 
From  gray  but  leafy  walls,  where  rain  grsoif 

dwells. 

XLVIL 
And  there  they  stand,  as  stands  a  lofty  miiid, 
Worn,  but  unstooping  to  the  baser  crowd. 
All  tenantless,  save  to  the  crannying  wind, 
Or  holding  dark  communion  with  the  clooi 
There  was  a  day  when  they  were  yoting  uJ 

proud. 
Banners  on  high,  and  battles  pass*d  below. 
But  they  who  fought  are  in  a  bloody  shrood, 
And  those  which  waved  are  shredless  dust  8P 

now. 
And  the  bleak  battlements  shall  bear  no  futtf 

blow. 

xLvin. 

Beneath  these  battlements,  within  those  wilb 
Power  dwelt  amidst  her  pasrions ;  in  proud  ttal 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  his  armed  halls. 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  mightier  heroes  of  a  longer  date. 
W  bat  want  these  outlaws  conquerors  should  hi* 
But  history's  purchased  page  to  call  them  gret 
A  wider  space,  an  ornamented  grave? 
Their  hopes  were  not  less  warm,  their  souls  wi 
full  as  brave. 

XLIX. 
In  their  baronial  feuds  and  single  fields. 
What  deeds  of  prowess  unrecorded  died ! 
And  love,  which  lent  a  blazon  to  their  shieldi 
With  emblems  well  devised  by  amorous  prid 
Through  all  the  mail  of  iron  hearts  would  glid 
But  still  their  flame  was  fierceness,  and  drew  i 
Keen  contest  and  destruction  near  allied. 
And  many  a  tower  for  some  fair  mischief  wq 
Saw  the  discolour*d  Rhine  beneath  its  nun  ran 

L. 
But  thou,  exulting  and  abounding  river  \ 
Making  thy  waves  a  blessing  as  they  flow 
Through  banks  whose  beauty  would  endnrt 

ever. 
Could  man  but  leave  thy  bright  croatioa  ao» 
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its  fiiir  promiM  from  the  surface  mow 
the  shazp  tefim  of  conflict, — then  to  see 

v&lley  of  sweet  waters,  were  to  know 

I  paved  like  heaven ;  and  to  seem  such  to 
me    • 

ow  what  wanu  thy  stream  ?— that  it  should 
LAhtbe. 

LI. 

nuand  baules  have  assaird  thy  banks, 
bese  and  half  their  fame  hive  passed  away, 
slaughter  heap*d  on  high  his  weltering 


r  very  graves  are  gone,  and  what  are  they  ? 
tide  washM  down  the  blood  of  yesterday, 
all  was  stainless,  and  on  thy  clear  stream 
(*d  with  its  dancing  light  the  sunny  ray, 
o*er  the    blacken'd  memory's  blighting 

dream 
ives  would  vainly  roll,  all  sweeping  as  they 

aecm. 

LIL 

Harold  inly  said,  and  passM  along, 
lot  insensibly  to  all  which  here 
ie  the  jocund  birds  to  early  song 
tns  which  might  have  made  even  exile  dear; 
gh  on  his  brow  were  graven  lines  austere, 
ranquil  sternness  which  had  ta'en  the  place 
flings  fierier  far  but  less  severe, 
ras  not  always  absent  from  his  face, 
r  it  in  such  scenes  would  steal  with  tran- 
sient trace. 

LIII. 

was  all  love  shut  from  him,  though  his  days 
anon  had  consumed  themselves  to  dust. 
n  Tain  that  we  would  coldly  gaze 
ich  as  smile  upon  us ;  the  heart  must 
kindly  back  to  kindness,  though  disgust 
wean*d  it  from  all  worldlings  t  thus  he  felt, 
here  was  soft  remembrance,  and  sweet 
trust 
e  fond  breast,  to  which  his  own  would  melt, 
its  tenderer  hour  on  that  his  bosom  dwelt. 

LIV. 

he  had  leam*d  to  love — I  know  not  why, 
bi«  in  such  as  him  seems  strange  of  mood,— 
helpless  looks  of  blooming  infancy, 
in  its  earliest  nature ;  what  subdued 
bange  like  this,  a  mind  so  far  imbued 

I  scorn  of  man,  it  little  boots  to  know ; 
has  it  was  ;  and  though  in  solitude 

II  power  the  nipp'd  affections  have  to  grow, 
this  gbw'd  when  all  beside  had  ceased  to 

flow. 

LV. 
there  was  one  soft  breast,  as  hath  been  said, 
ch  unto  his  was  bound  by  stronger  ties 
a  the  church  links  withal;  and,  though 

unwed, 
t  knre  was  pure,  and,  far  above  disguise, 
stood  the  test  of  mortal  enmities 
andtvid^,  and  cemented  more 
>eril,  dreaded  most  in  female  eyes; 
tbis  was  firm,  and  from  a  foreign  riiore 
3  that  heart  might  his  these  absent  greetings 

pour. 
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1. 

The  castled  crag  of  Drachenfels 

Frowns  o*er  the  wide  and  winding  Rhine, 
Whose  breast  of  waters  broadly  swells 

Between  the  banks  which  bear  the  vine, 
And  hills  all  rich  with  blossom'd  trees. 

And  fields  which  promise  corn  and  wine. 
And  scattered  cities  crowning  these. 

Whose  far  white  walls  along  them  shine. 
Have  strewed  a  scene,  wliich  I  should  see 
With  double  joy  wert  thou  with  me  ! 

2. 

And  peasant  girls,  with  deep-blue  eyes, 

And  hands  which  offer  early  flowers. 
Walk  smiling  o'er  this  paradise ; 

Above,  the  frequent  feudal  towers 
Through  green  leaves  lift  their  walla  of  gray, 

And  many  a  rock  which  steeply  lours 
And  noble  arch  in  proud  decay, 

Look  o'er  this  vale  of  vintage-bowers ; 
But  one  thing  want  these  banks  of  Rhine, ~- 
Thy  gentle  hand  to  clasp  in  mine ! 

3. 

I  send  the  lilies  given  to  me ; 

Though  long  before  thy  hand  they  touch, 
I  know  that  they  must  wither'd  be. 

But  yet  reject  them  not  as  such ; 
For  I  luive  cherish' d  them  as  dear. 

Because  they  yet  may  meet  thine  eye, 
And  guide  thy  soul  to  mine  even  here. 

When  thou  behold'st  them  drooping  nigh, 
And  know'st  them  gather'd  by  the  Rhine, 
And  ofier'd  fi'om  my  heart  to  thine  ! 

4. 

The  river  nobly  foams  and  flows, 

The  charm  of  this  enchanted  ground, 
And  all  its  thousand  turns  disclose 

Some  fresher  beauty  varying  round  ; 
The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 

Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here ; 
Nor  could  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 

To  Nature  and  to  me  so  dear. 
Could  thy  dear  eyes  in  following  mine 
Still  sweeten  more  these  banks  of  Rhine ! 

LVI. 

By  Coblentz,  on  a  rise  of  gentle  ground, 
There  is  a  small  and  simple  pyramid. 
Crowning  the  summit  of  the  verdant  mound; 
Beneath  its  base  are  heroes'  ashes  hid. 
Our  enemy's, — but  let  not  that  forbid 
Honour  to  Marceau  !  o'er  whose  early  tomb 
Tears,  big  tears,  gush'd  firom  the  rough  soldier's 

lid. 
Lamenting  and  yet  envying  such  a  doom. 
Falling  for  France,  w.'iose  rights  he  battled  to 

resume. 

LVIL 

Brief,    brave,  and   glorious   was   his   jcnng 

career, — 
His  mourners  were  two  hosts,  his  friends  and 

foes; 
And  fitly  may  the  stranger  lingering  hero 
Pray  for  his  gallant  apirit's  bright  repose ; 
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For  be  was  Freedom*i  champion,  one  of  those, 
The  few  in  number,  who  had  not  o'erstept 
The  charter  to  chastise  which  she  bestows 
On  such  as  wield  her  weapons ;  he  had  kept 
The  whiteness  of  his  soul,  and  thus  mta  o*er  him 
wept.  . 


LVIII. 


ta   ^ 


Here  Ehrenbreitstein,  with  her  shatter'd  wall, 
Black  with  the  miner*s  blast,  upon  her  height 
Yet  shows  of  what  she  was,  when  shell  and 

baU 
Rebounding  idly  on  her  strength  did  light ; 
A  tower  of  victory !  from  whence  the  flight 
Of  baffled  foes  wss  watch*d  along  the  plain : 
But  peace  destroyed  what  war  could  never 

blight. 
And  laid  those  proud  rools  bare  to  summer's 

rain — 
On  which  the  iron  shower  for  years  had  pour'd 
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Adieu  to  thee,  fiur  Rhine !  How  long  delighted 
The  stranger  fain  would  linger  on  his  way ! 
Thine  is  a  aoene  alike  where  souls  united 
Or  lonely  contemplation  thus  might  stray ; 
And  could  the  ceaseless  vulture  cease  to  prey 
On  self-condemning  bosoms,  it  were  here, 
Where  nature,  nor  too  sombre  nor  too  gay, 
Wild  but  not  rude,  awful  yet  not  austere. 
Is  to  the  mellow  earth  as  autumn  to  the  year. 

LX, 

Adieu  to  thee  again  !  a  vain  adieu! 

There  can  be  no  &rewell  to  scene  like  thine ; 

The  mind  is  colour'd  by  thy  every  hue ; 

And  if  relucuntly  the  eyestesign 

Their  cherish*d  gaze  upon  thee,  lovely  Rhine ! 

'Tis  with  the  thankful  glance  of  parting  praise ; 

Bfore  mighty  spots  may  rise— mora  glaring 

shine. 
But  none  unite  in  one  attaching  mate 
The  brilliant,  &ir,  aid  soft,— the  glories  of  old 
days. 

LXI. 

The  negligently  grand,  the  fruitful  bloom 
Of  coming  ripeness,  the  white  city's  sheen, 
The  rolling  stream,  the  precipice's  gloom. 
The  forest's  gh>w(h,  and  Gothic  waUs  between. 
The  wild  rocks  shaped  as  they  had  turrets  been 
In  mockery  of  man's  art ;  and  these  withal 
A  race  of  faces  happy  as  the  scene. 
Whose  fertile  bounties  here  extend  to  all. 
Still  springing  o'er  thy  banks,  though  empires 
near  them  fall. 

LXII. 

But  these  recede.    Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 
Of  cold  sublimity,  where  forms  and  &lls 
The  avalanche— the  thunderbolt  of  snow ! 
AJI  that  eiptuads  the  ipnit,  yet  appals. 


Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to 
How  earth  may  pierce  to  heaven,  yet 
man  below. 

Lxni. 

But  ere  these  matchless  heights  I  dc 
There  is  a  spot  should  not  be  pasB*d 
Moral !  the  proud,  the  patriot  field !  i 
May  gaze  on  ghastly  trophies  of  the 
Nor  blush  for  those  who  conquer'i 

plain; 
Here  Burgundy  bequeathed  hb  tomb 
A  bony  heap,  through  ages  to  remaii 
Themselves  their  monument;  — th( 

coast 
Unsepulchred  they  roam'd,  and  shrk 

wandering  ghost. 

LXIV. 

While  Waterloo  with  Canne's  cama, 
Morat  and  Marathon  twin  names  sha 
They  were  true  glory's  stainless  vict 
Won  by  the  unambitious  heart  and  h 
Of  a  proud,  brotherly,  and  civic  band 
All  unbought  champions  in  no  prince 
Of  vice-eniail'd  corruption ;  they  no  1 
Doom'd  to  bewail  the  blasphemy  of  1 
Making  king's  rights  divine,  by  some 
clause. 

LXV. 

By  a  lone  wall  a  lonelier  column  rear 
A  gray  and  grief- worn  aspect  of  old  c 
'Tis  the  last  remnant  of  the  wreck  of 
And  looks  as  with  the  wild  bewilder' 
Of  one  to  stone  converted  by  amaze. 
Yet  still  with   consciousness;    and 

stands 
Making  a  marvel  that  it  not  decays. 
When  the  coeval  pride  of  human  ham 
Levell'd  Aventicimi,  hath  strew'd  he; 

lands. 

LXVI. 

And  there  —  oh!   sweet  and  sacrei 

name  !— 
Julia — the  daughter,  the  devoted — ga' 
Her  youth  to  Heaven;  her  heart,  t 

claim 
Nearest  to  heaven's,  broke   o'er  a 

grave. 
Justice  is  sworn  'gainst  tears,  and  hi 

crave 

The  life  she  lived  in ;  but  the  judge  w 

And  then  she  died  on  him  she  could  i 

Their  tomb  was  simple,  and  vrithout  i 

And  held  within  their  urn  one  mind,  c 

one  dust. 

Lxvn. 

But  these  are  deeds  which  should 

away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither,  tb 

earth 
Forgets  her  empires  with  a  just  decay 
The  enslavers  and  the  enslaved,  th( 

and  birth; 
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fikf  die  BMnmun-majesty  of  worth 
be,  end  ihell,  eunmror  of  its  woe, 
»ai  its  immortelitj  look  forth 
nil*!  free,  fike  yonder  Alpine  enow, 
1>^  pore  beyond  all  things  below. 

LXVnL 

emen  wooe  me  with  its  crystal  &ce, 
iiror  where  the  stars  and  mountains 


Iness  of  their  aspect,  in  each  trace 

r  depth  yields  of  their  fiur  height  and 

na: 

I  loo  much  of  man  here,  to  look  through 

fit  mind  the  might  which  I  behold ; 

•n  in  me  shall  loneliness  renew 

Its  hid,  bat  not  less  cherish'd  than  of 

Id, 

ting  with  the  herd  had  penn*d  me  in 

beiribld. 

LXIX. 

rom,  need  not  be  to  hate,  mankind ; 

not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil, 

t  ifiscontent  to  keep  the  mind 

I  its  fountain,  lest  it  overboil 

lot  throng,  where  we  become  the  spoil 

infection,  till  too  late  and  long 

y  deplore  and  struggle  with  the  coil, 

ched  interchange  of  wrong  for  wrong, 

contentious  world,  striving  where  none 

re  strong. 

LXX. 

in  a  moment,  we  may  plunge  our  years 

penitence,  and  in  the  btight 

iwn  soul,  turn  all  our  blood  to  tears, 

our  things  to  come  with  hues  of  night ; 

e  of  fife  becomes  a  hopeless  flight 

e  that  walk  in  darkness :  on  the  sea, 

deat  ateer  but  where  their  ports  invite, 

re  are  wanderers  o*er  eternity, 

ik  drives  on  and  on,  and  anchor*d  ne'er 

baUbe. 

LXXI. 

better,  then,  to  be  alone, 
e  earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  f 
i>loe  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
rare  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
leeds  it  as  a  mother  who  doth  make 
at  froward  infant  her  own  care, 
its  cries  away  as  these  awake ; — 
better  thus  our  lives  to  wear, 
the  crushing  crowd,  doom*d  to  inflict 
rbear  f 

Lxxn. 

It  b  myself,  but  I  become 
of  that  around  me;  and  to  me, 
ountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum 
an  cities  torture :  I  can  see 
( to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
wlnctant  in  a  fleshy  chain, 
fmifflfig  creatures,  when  the  soul  can 

tee, 

ih  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 

cr  the  stais^  mingle,  and  not  in  vain.   / 


LXXin. 

And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is  life; 
I  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife. 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  was  I  cast. 
To  act  and  sufier,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  ftesh  pinion  ;  which  I  feel  to  spring, 
Thooi^  yoong,  yet  waxing  rigorous  aa  the 

blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing. 
Spuming  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  roand  our 

being  ding. 

LXXIV. 

And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  firee, 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm,— 
When  elements  to  elements  conform,  , 

And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dasxfing,  but  more  warm  f 
The  bodiless  thought  ?  the  spirit  of  each  spot, 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  im- 
mortal lot? 

LXXV. 

Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a 

part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  themf 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  f  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  f  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suflering,  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum'd  below, 
Gaxing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which 

dare  not  glow  t 

LXXVI. 

But  this  is  not  my  theme ;  and  I  return 
To  that  which  is  immediate,  and  require 
Those  who  find  contemplation  in  the  nm. 
To  look  on  One,  whose  dust  was  once  all  fire, 
A  native  of  the  land  where  I  respire 
The  clear  air  for  a  while— a  passing  guest. 
Where  he  became  a  being, — whose  desire 
Was  to  be  glorious ;  *twas  a  foolish  quest. 
The  which  to  gain  and  keep,  he  sacrificed  all 
rest. 

LXXVII. 

Here  the  self-torturing  sophist,  wild  Rousseau, 
The  apostle  of  afiiiction,  he  who  threw 
Enchantment  over  passion,  and  from  woe 
Wrung  overwhelming  eloquence,  first  drew 
The  breath  which  made  him  wretched ;  yet  he 

knew 
How  to  make  madness  beautiful,  and  cast 
0*er  erring  deeds  and  thoughts  a  heavenly  hue 
Of  words,  like  sunbeams,  dazzling  as  they  past 
The  eyes,  which  o'er  them  shed  tears  feelingly 

and  fast. 

LXXVin. 

His  love  was  passion's  essence — as  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning ;  with  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was.  and  blasted  \  ?oi  Xo  ^ 
Thus,  and  ammou'd,  ^«re 
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But  hia  waa  not  the  love  of  living  dame. 
Nor  of  the  dead  who  rifle  upon  our  dreams, 
But  of  ideal  beauty,  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  overflowing  teems 
Along  hi3  burning  page,  di8temper*d  though  it 
seems. 

LXXIX.  • 

Tliis  breathed  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  thig 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet ; 
This  hallowM,  too,  the  memorable  kiss 
Which  every  morn  his  fever'd  lip  would  greet, 
From  hers,  who  but  with  friendship  his  would 

meet ; 
Put  to  that  gentle  touch,  through  brain  and 

breast 
FlashM  the  thrill'd  spirit's  love-dcvotiring  heat ; 
In  that  absorbing  sigh  perchance  more  blest, 
Tlian  vulgar  minds  may  be  with  all  they  seek 
•  posaest. 

LXXX. 

His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes. 
Or  friends  by  him  self-banish'd ;  for  his  mind 
Had  grown  suspicion's  sanctuary,  and  chose 
For  its  own  cruel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 
'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fury  strange  and 

blind. 
But  he  was  phrenzied, — wherefore,  who  may 

knowf 
Since  cause  might  be  which  skill  could  never 

find; 
But  ho  was  phrenzied  by  disease  or  woe, 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all  which  wears  a  reasoning 

show. 

LXXXI. 

For  then  he  was  inspired,  and  from  him  came. 
As  from  the  Pythian's  mystic  cave  of  yore. 
Those  oracles  which  set  the  world  in  flame. 
Nor  ceased  to  bum  till   kingdoms  were  no 

more: 
Did  he  not  this  for  France  7  which  lay  before 
Bow'd  to  the  inborn  tyranny  of  years  7 
Broken  and  trembling,  to  the  yoke  she  bore. 
Till  by  the  voice  of  him  and  his  compeers, 
Roused  up  to  too  much  wrath  which  follows  o'^r- 

grown  fears  7 

LXXXII. 

They  made  themselves  a  fearful  monument ! 
The  wreck  of  old  opinions — things  which  grew 
Breathed  from  the  birth  of  time :  the  veil  they 

rent, 
And  what  behind  it  lay,  all  earth  shall  view. 
But  good  with  ill  they  also  overthrew. 
Leaving  but  ruins,  wherewith  to  rebuild 
Upon  the  same  foundation,  and  renew 
Dimgeons  and  thrones,  which  the  same  hour 

re-fiU'd, 
As  heretofore,  because  ambition  was  self- will' d. 

LXXXIII. 

But  this  will  not  endure,  nor  be  endured  ! 
Mankind  have  felt  their  strength,  and  made  it 

felt. 
They  might  hare  used  it  better,  but,  allured 
By  their  new  vigour,  sternly  bave  they  dealt 


On  one  another;  pity  ceased  to  melt 
Wiih  her  once  natural  charities.    But  they. 
Who  in  oppression's  darkness  caved  bad  dwelt, 
They  were  not  eagles,  nourish'd  with  the  day ; 
What  marvel  then,  at  times,  if  they  mistook  their 
prey  7 

LXXXIV. 

What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  7 
The  heart'sbleed  longest,  and  but  heal  toweai 
That  which  disfigures  it ;  and  they  who  wtr 
With  their  own  hopes,  and  have  been  vio- 

quish'd,  bear 
Silence,  but  not  submission:  in  his  lair 
Fix'd  passion  holds  his  breath,  imtil  the  hoor 
Which  shall  atone  for  years ;  none  ne^  despair: 
It  came,  it  cometh,  and  will  come, — the  powei 
To  punish  or  forgive — in  one  we  shall  be  slower. 

LXXXV. 

Clear,  placid  Lcman !  thy  contrasted  lake, 
With  the  wild  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  (bnake 
Earth's  troubled  waters  for  a  purer  spring. 
I'his  quiet  sail  is  as  a  noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction ;  once  I  loved 
Torn  ocean's  roar,  but  thy  soft  murmuring 
Sounds  sweet  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reproved, 
That  I  with  stem  delights  should  e'er  have  beer 
so  moved. 

LXXXVI. 

It  is  the  hush  of  night,  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,   dusk,  ye 

clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen, 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  capt  heights  appea 
Precipitously  steep ;  and,  drawing  near. 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance   fi-om  tb< 

shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood ;  on  the  ea 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar, 
Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one  good -night  caro 

more: 

LXXXVII. 

lie  is  an  evening  reveller,  who  makes 
His  Ufe  an  infancy,  and  sings  his  (HI ; 
At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes 
Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  b  still. 
There  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill; 
But  that  is  fancy,  for  the  starUght  dews 
All  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  they  infuse 
Deep  into  nature's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues. 

Lxxxvni. 

Ye  stars !  which  are  the  poetry  of  heaven ! 
If  in  your  bright  leaves  we  would  read  tli 

fate 
Of  men  and  empires, — 'tis  to  be  forgiven. 
That  in  our  aspirations  to  be  great, 
Our  destinies  o'erleap  their  mortal  state. 
And  claim  a  kindred  with  you;  for  ye  are 
A  beauty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 
In  us  such  love  and  reverence  from  nhr, 
That  fortune,   fame,  power,   life,  have  nam( 

themselves  a  star. 
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LXXXIX. 

1  and  earth  ve  ttill — though  not  in 

P> 

thleai,   as  we   grow  when   feeling 

It; 

,  aa  we  atand  in  thooghta  too  deep : — 
1  and  earth  are  still :  from  the  high 
t 
to  the  lull'd  lake  and  mountain- 

»nter*d  in  a  life  intense, 
t  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
i  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
h  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

XC. 

the  feeling  infinite,  so  felt 
,  where  we  are  least  alone ; 
irhich  through  oar  being  then  doth 

t, 

Bs  from  self:  it  is  a  tone, 

and  source  of  music,  which  makes 


rmony,  and  sheds  a  charm, 

t  fiibled  Cytherea's  xone, 
things  with  beauty; — 'twould  disarm 
Death,  had  he  suhttantial  power  to 

n. 

XCL 

did  the  early  Persian  make 
le  high  places  and  the  peak 
*ergazing  mountains,  and  thus  take 
mwaird  temple,  there  to  seek 

in  whose  honour  shrines  are  weak, 
f  human  hands.  Come,  and  compare 
iid  idol-dwellings,  Goth  or  Greek, 
re*s  realms  of  worship,  earth  and  air, 

fond  abodes  to  circumscribe   thy 
'er. 

XCIL 

I  changed ! — and  such  a  change !  Oh 

It. 

n,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous 

ng» 

in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 

eye  in  woman !  Far  along, 
I  to  peak,  the  ratthng  crags  among 
Ihre  thunder!   Not  from  one  lone 
4, 

mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
e  joyous   Alps,  who  call   to   her 
id! 

XCIII. 

t  in  the  night :— most  glorious  night ! 
not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
1  thy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
of  the  tempest  and  of  thee ! 
t  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
g  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth ! 
igain  'tis  black,— and  now,  the  glee 
I  hiUs  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth , 
d  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's 


XCIV. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way 

between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  thotrgh  broken- 

h%ted; 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other 

thwarted. 
Love  was  the  v^ry  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then 

departed ; 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to 

wage. 

XCV. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  has  cleft  his 

way. 
The  mightieat  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand : 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play. 
And  fling  their  thunder-bolts  from  hand  to  hand. 
Flashing  and  cast  around :  of  all  the  band. 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath 

fork'd 
His  lightnings,--as  if  he  did  understand. 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd. 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein 

lurk'd. 

XCVL 

Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings ! 

ye! 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful ;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless,— if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  oh  tempests !  is  the  goal  f 
Are  ye  like  these  within  the  human  breast  f 
Or  do  ye  find,  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  Ugh 

nestt 

XCVII. 

Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me,— could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or 

weak, 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek. 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe — into  one 

word, 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would 

speak ; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  • 

sword. 

XCVHL 

The  mom  is  up  again,  the  dewy  mom, 

With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek  all 

bloom. 
Laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful  scorn, 
And  living  as  if  earth  contain'd  no  tomb, — 
And  glowing  into  day :  wc  may  resume 
The  march  of  our  existence :  and  thus  I, 
Still  on  thy  shores,  fiur  Leman !  may  find  tooia. 
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And  food  for  meditation,  nor  paos  by 
Much  that  may  give  us  pause,  if  pooder'd  fittingly. 

XCIX. 

Clarens !  sweet  Clarens,  birth-place  of  deep 

lore! 
Thine  air  is  the  young  breath  o^Mnonate 

thought :  V 

Thy  trees  take  root  in  love ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  glaciers  have  his  colours  eanght, 
And  sunset  into  rose-hues  sees  them  vrrougfat 
By  rays  which  sleep  there  lovingly :  the  rocks, 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  love,  who 

sought 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks, 
Which  stir  and  sting  the  soul  with  hope  that 
woos,  then  mocks. 

C. 

Clarens !  by  heavenly  feet  thy  paths  are  trod,— 
Undying  love's,  who  here  ascends  a  throne 
To  which  the  steps  are  mountains ;  where  the 

god 
Is  a  pervading  life  to  light, — so  shown 
Not  on  thoee  summits  solely,  nor  alone 
In  the  still  cave  and  forest ;  o'er  the  flower 
His  eye  is  sparkling,  and  his  breath  hatkblown. 
His  soft  and  summer  breath,  whose  tender 
power 
Passes  the  strength  of  storms  in  their  most  deso- 
late hour. 

CI. 

All  things  are  here  of  Am ;  from  the  black 

pines. 
Which  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  load  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  listeneth,  to  the  vinea 
Which  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the 

shore 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him  and  adore, 
Kiasing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood, 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  tnmks  all  hoar. 
Bat  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it 

stood, 
Ofiering  to  him,  and  his,  a  popubus  solitude. 

CII. 

A  populous  solitude  of  bees  and  birds. 
And  fairy -Ibrm'd  and  many-colour*d  things, 
Who  worship  him  with  notes  more  sweet  than 

words. 
And  innocently  open  their  glad  wings, 
Fearless  and  full  of  Ufe :  the  gush  <jf  springs. 
And  fidl  of  lofty  fountains,  and  the  bend 
Of  stirring  branches,  and  the  bud  which  brings 
The  swiftest  thought  of  beauty,  here  extend, 
Mbigling,  and  made  by  love,  unto  one  mighty  end. 

cm. 

He  who  hath  loved  not,  here  would  learn  that 

lore. 
And  make  his  heart  a  spirit ;  he  who  knows 
That  tender  mystery,  will  love  the  more. 
For  this  is  love's  recess,  where  vain  men's 

woes, 
And  the  world's  waste,  have  driven  hnn  tu 

from  those, 


For  'tis  his  nature  to  advance  or  die; 
He  stands  not  still,  but  or  decays,  or  gro 
Into  a  boundless  blessing,  which  may  ^ 
With  the  inunortal  lights,  in  its  eternity ! 

CIV. 

*Twas  not  for  fiction  chose  Rousasm  dn 
Peopling  it  vnth  afiections ;  but  he  tend 
It  was  the  scene  which  passion  must  alio 
To  the  mind's  purified  beings ; '  twas  the  | 
Where  early  love  his  Psyche's  zone  anb< 
And  hallow'd  it  with  loveliness:  'tisloni 
And  wonderful,  and  deep,  and  hath  a  toi 
And  sense,  and  sight  fi  sweetneM ;  he 

Rhone 
Hath  spread  himself  a  coach,  the  Alps  hav« 

a  throne. 

CV. 

Lausanne !  and  Femey !  ye  hare  bee 

abodes 
Of  names  which  unto  you  bequeathe  » i 
Mortals,  who  sought  and  found,  by  dmi 

roads, 
A  path  to  perpetuity  of  fiune : 
They  wero  gigantic  minds,  and  their  wtm 
Was,  Titan-like,  on  daring  doubta  to  pili 
Thoughu  which  should  csll  down  thoad 

the  flame 
Of  Heaven,  again  assail'd,  if  Heaven  the 
On  man  and  man's  research  could  deign  d( 

than  smile. 

CVL 

The  one  was  fire  and  fickleneaa,  a  child. 
Most  mutable  in  wishes,  but  in  nnnd 
A  wit  as  various,--gay,  grave,  sage,  or  v 
Historian,  bard,  philosopher  combined ; 
He  multiplied  himself  among  mankind. 
The  Proteus  of  their  talenta :  bat  his  ow 
Breathed  most  in  ridicule,— which,  as  the 
Blew  where  it  listed,  la3ring  all  thinga  pr 
Now  to  o'erthrow  a  fool,  and  now  to  al 
throne. 

CVII. 

The  other,  deep  and  slow,  eihaaetmg  tli 
And  hiving  wisdom  with  each  stadioos  y 
In  meditation  dwelt,  with  learning  wroai 
And  shaped  his  weapon  with  an  edge  ar 
Sapping  a  solemn  creed  with  solemn  sne 
The  lord  <^  irony, — that  master-spell. 
Which  stung  his  foes  to  wrath,  which 

from  fear, 
And  doom'd  him  to  the  lealot's  ready  hi 
Which  answers  to  all  doubts  so  eloqnently 

cvra. 

Yet,  peace  be  with  their  ashes,— for  by  t 
If  merited,  the  penalty  is  paid ; 
It  is  not  ours  to  judge, — &r  less  oondemi 
The  hour  must  come  when  such  things  a] 

made 
Known  unto  all,-— t>r  hope  and  droad  aUa 
By  slumber,  on  one  pillow,— in  the  dust 
Which,  thus  much  we  aro  sure,  moat  lie  de 
And  when  it  shall  revive,  as  is  our  trust, 
'Twill  be  to  be  forgiven,  or  suffer  what  is , 
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CDL 
:  DM  quit  nun's  works  again  to  read 
ikar**  upnmA.  aronnd  me,  and  suspend 
age,  wUeh  from  my  reveries  I  feed, 
t  seems  prolonging  without  end. 
node  above  me  to  the  white  Alps  tend, 
most  pierce  them,  and  surrey  whate'er 
a  permitted,  as  my  steps  I  bend 
ir  moat  great  and  growing  region,  where 
h  10  her  embrace  compels  the  power  of 

ex. 

too,— Italia!  looking  on  thee, 
lahaB  on  the  sonl  the  light  of  ages, 
Jm  fierce  Carthaginian  almost  won  thee, 
I  last  halo  of  the  chiefr  and  sages, 
gorily  thy  oonaecrated  pages ; 
vert  the  throne  and  grave  {^empires;  still, 
ant  at  which  the  panting  mind  assuages 
int  of  knowledge,  qnai&ng  there  her  fill, 
in  the  eternal  source  of  Rome's  imperial 
UiL 

CXL 

JB I  have  proceeded  in  a  theme 
^4  with  no  kind  auspices : — to  feel 
I  not  wiiat  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
I  not  what  we  should  be, — and  to  steel 
■It  against  itself;  and  to  conceal, 
pfood  eantion,  kive,  or  hate,  or  aught,— 
1  or  feeUng,  purpose,  grief  or  leal, — 
is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought ; 
I  task  of  sonl  :*— No  matter,— it  is  taught. 

CXIL 

r  Aase  words,  thus  woven  into  song, 
bo  that  they  are  a  harmless  wile,— 
Soaring  of  the  scenes  which  fleet  ak>ng, 
I  would  aeiie,  in  passing,  to  begnile 
maftf  or  that  of  others,  for  a  while, 
ia  tba  thirat  of  youth, — but  I  am  not 
■g  at  to  regard  men's  frown  or  smile, 
I  or  guerdon  of  a  glorious  lot ; 
ad  atond  alone,— remember'd  or  forgot. 

cxm. 

adC  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  me ; 

not  ilatter'd  its  rank  breath,  nor  bow'd 

iddatriaa  a  patient  knee,— 

Vd  vy  cheek  to  smiles,— nor  cried  akmd 

rinp  of  an  echo ;  in  the  crowd 

loM  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 

I  fStmokf  but  not  of  them ;  in  a  shroud 

ights  which  were  not  their  thoughts,  and 

i&ooold, 

;  filed  my  mind,  which  thus  itself  subdued. 

CXIV. 

HOC  loved  the  world,  nor  the  world  mOi^- 

:  w»  part  finr  foes ;  I  do  believe 

h  I  have  foond  them  not,  that  ther^  may 

b« 

I  wfaidi  are  thnigi,— hopes  which  will  not 


And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave 
Snares  for  the  failing:  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve. 
That  two,  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem,— 
That  goodness  b  no  name,  and  happiness  no 
dream. 

CXV. 

My  dangbter!  with  thy  name  this  song  be- 


My  daughter!  with  thy  name  thus  much  shall 

end — 
I  see  thee  not, — ^I  hear  thee  not,— 4>ut  none 
Can  be  so  wrapt  in  thee ;  thou  art  the  friend 
To  whom  the  shadows  of  far  years  extend : 
Albeit  my  brow  thou  never  shouldst  behold. 
My  voice  shall  with  thy  future  visions  blend, 
And  reach  into  thy  heart,  — when  mine  is 

cold,— 
A  token  and  a  tone,  even  from  thy  fathar's 

mould. 

CXVL 

To  aid  thy  mind's  developement,— to  wateh 
Thy  dawn  of  little  joys, — to  sit  and  see 
Almost  thy  very  growth, — to  view  thee  catch 
Knowledge  of  objects,— ^wonders  yet  to  thee ! 
To  hold  thee  lightly  on  a  gentle  knee. 
And  print  on  thy  soft  cheek  a  parent's  kias,— 
This,  it  should  seem,  was  not  reserved  for 

»•; 

Tet  this  waa  in  my  nature : — as  it  is, 
I  know  not  what  is  there,  yet  something  like  to 
this. 

CXVIL 

Tet,  though  dull  hate  aa  duty  should  ba 

taui^t, 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though  my 

name 
Should  be  shut  from  thee,  as  a  spell  still 

fraught 
With  desolation, — and  a  broken  claim : 
Though  the  grave  closed  between  ua,  'twwe 

the  aame — 
I  know  that  thou  wilt  love  me;  though  to 

drain 
My  blood  from  out  thy  being,  were  an  aim. 
And  an  attainment, — all  would  be  in  vain,— 
Still  tbott  wouldst  love  me,  still  that  more  than 

life  retain. 

CXVIII. 

The  child  of  love,— though  bom  in  bitterness, 
And  nurtured  in  convulsion.    Of  thy  sirs 
These  were  the  elements,— and  thine  no  less. 
As  yet  such  are  around  thee,— but  thy  fire 
Shall  be  more  temper'd,  and  thy  hope  for 

higher. 
Sweet  be  thy  cradled  slumbers!    O'er  the 


And  from  the  mountains  where  I  now  re* 

spire. 
Fain  would  I  waf^  such  blessing  upon  thee. 
As,  with  a  sigh,  I  deem  thoa  might'st  hava  baan 

tome! 
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CANTO    IV. 


Visto  ho  Toscana,  Loml»ardia,  RoBMfna, 
Quel  monte  che  divide,  e  qael  che  Mm 
Italia,  e  un  mare  e  I*  altro,  che  la  bftgna. 

ARI08TO,  Sutirm  iii. 


I. 

I  STOOD  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sigfai ; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand : 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  etructurea  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter*s  wand : 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 
O'er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look'd  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sate  in   state,  throned  on  her 
hundred  isles ! 

n. 

She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean. 

Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 

At  airy  distance,  with  msjestic  motion, 

A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 

And  such  she  was ; — her  daughters  had  their 

dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless 

East 
PourM  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers: 
In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem*d  their  dignity  in- 
creased. 

m. 

In  Venice  Tasso*s  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier ; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore. 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear : 
Those  days  are  gone — but  beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade — but  Nature  doth  not  die : 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 
The  rerel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy ! 

IV. 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway ; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto ;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away. 
The  keystones  of  the  arch !   though  all  were 
o'er, 
For  us  re-peopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 

V. 

The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay; 
Elssentially  immortal,  they  create 
'  And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 
And  more  beloved  existence :  that  which  fate 


Prohibits  to  dull  Ufe,  in  this  our  state 
Of  mortal  bondage,  by  these  spiriu  supplied 
First  exiles,  then  replaces  what  we  hate ; 
Watering  the  heart  whose  early  flowers  hsv< 
died, 
And  with  a  fresher  growth  replenishing  the  void 

VL 

Sach  is  the  refuge  of  our  youth  and  age. 
The  first  from  hope,  the  last  from  vacancy ; 
And  this  worn  feeling  peoples  many  a  page. 
And,  may  be,  that  which  grows  beneath  miiK 

eye: 
Yet  there  are  things  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fairy-land ;  in  shape  and  hoes 
More  beautiful  than  our  fantastic  sky, 
And  the  strange  constellations  which  the 
O'er  her  wild  universe  is  skilful  to  difTuse: 

VII. 

I  saw  or  dream'd  of  such,-^ut  let  them 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappairM  liki 

dreams ; 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were — are  nowhnt  so: . 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would,  still  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  form  which  aptly  seeai 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  moments  Ibond ; 
Let  these  too  go— for  waking  reason  d^ma 
Such  overweening  phantasies  unsound, 
And  other  voices  speak,  and  other  sights  smiowd. 

vm. 

I've  taught  me  other  tongues — end  in  stiaqgi 

eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  stranger ;  to  the  mind 
Which  is  itself,  no  changes  bring  surprise ; 
Nor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  find 
A  country  with*-~ay,  or  without  mankind ; 
Yet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  proud  to  be, 
Not  without  cause ;  and  should  I  leave  behrad 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 
And  seek  me  out  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea  t 

IX. 

Perhaps  I  loved  it  well :  and  should  I  lay 
My  ashes  in  a  soil  which  is  not  mine, 
My  spirit  shall  resume  it^-if  we  may 
Unbodied  choose  a  sanctuary.    I  twine 
My  hopes  of  being  remember'd  in  my  line 
With  my  land's  language :  if  too  fond  and  fsr 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline,— 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are, 
Of  hasty  growth  and  blight,  and  dull  oblivkn] 
bar 

X. 

My  name  from  out  the  temple  where  the  detd 
Are  honour'd  by  the  nations — let  it 
And  light  the  laurels  on  a  loftier  head! 
And  be  the  Spartan's  epitaph  on  me— 
"  Sparta  hath  many  a  worthier  son  than  he.' 
Meantime'  I  seek  no  sympathies,  nor  need ; 
The  thorns  which  I  have  reapM  are  of  the  tree 
I  planted ;  they  have  torn  me, — and  I  bleed: 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit  would  spring 
from  such  a  seed. 
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XL 

nuelcM  Adriatic  mourns  her  lord : 
iDoml  marriage  now  no  more  ren6w*d, 
centaur  lies  rotting  unrestored, 
ed  garment  of  her  widowhood ! 
k  yet  sees  Ms  lion  where  he  stood 
>at  in  mockery  of  his  wiihcr*d  power, 
e  proud  Place  where  an  emperor  sued, 
omrcbs  gazed  and  envied  in  the  hour 
intoa  was  a  queen  with  an  unequall'd 
oww* 

XIL 
labian   sued,  and  now  the  Austrian 


leror  tramples  where  an  emperor  knelt ; 

na  are  shrunk  to  provinces,  and  chains 

rrer  sceptred  cities ;  nations  melt 

3wer*s  high  pinnacle,  when  they  have 

ilt 

islune  kft  a  while,  and  downward  go 

nwine  loosened  from  the  mountain's 

elt; 

me  hoar  of  blind  old  Dandolo ! 

emrian  chief,  Byzantium's  conquering 

m,  ' 

XIIL 

3t.  Mark  still  glow  his  steeds  of  brass, 
ilded  collars  glittering  in  the  sun ; 
ot  Doria*s  menace  come  to  pass  7 
f  not  bridled  f — Venice,  lost  and  won, 
teen  hundred  years  of  freedom  done, 
ika  a  sea- weed  into  whence  she  rose ! 
be  wkeim*d  beneath  the  waves,  and 
liun, 

destruction's  death,  her. foreign  foes, 
om   eubmission  wrings   an   infamous 
spoee. 

XIV. 

1  siie  was  all  glory, — a  new  Tyre,— 
y  by- word  sprung  from  victory, 
Planter  of  the  Lion,"  which  through  fire 
lod  she  bore  o'er  subject  earth  and  sea ; 
making  many  slaves,  herself  still  free, 
Hope's  bulwark  'gainst  the  Ottomite ; 
I  Troy's  rival,  Candia!     Vouch  it,  ye 
il  waves  that  saw  Leponto's  fight ! 
!  names  no  time  nor  tyranny  can  blighu 

XV. 

of  glasa'-^ll  shiver* d — the  long  file 

lead  doges  are  declined  to  dust ; 

»re  they  dwelt,  the  vast  and  sumptuous 

ile 

LS  the  pageant  of  their  splendid  trust ; 

:eplie  blroken,  and  their  sword  in  rust, 

sided  to  the  stranger :  empty  halls, 

eeta,  and  foreign  aspects,  such  as  must 

remind  her  who  and  what  enthrals, 

I  a  desolate  cloud  o'er  Venice'  lovely 

'•lb. 

XVI. 

.tbens*  armies  fell  at  Syracuse, 
sr'd  thousands  bore  the  yoke  of  wart 


Redemption  rose  up  in  the  Attic  Muse, 

Her  voice  their  only  ransom  from  afar : 

Sec !  as  they  chaunt  the  tragic  hymn,  the  car 

Of  the  o'ermaster'd  victor  stops,  the  reins 

Fall  from  his  hands-^his  idle  scimitar 

Starts  from  its  belt — he  rends  his  captive's 

chains. 
And  bids  htm  thank  the  bard  for  freedom  and  his 

strains.  » 

XVIL 

Thus,  Venice,  if  no  stronger  claim  were  thine, 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  deeds  forgot. 
Thy  choral  memory  of  the  bard  divine, 
Thy  love  of  Tasso,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  ties  thee  to  thy  tyrants ;  and  thy  lot 
Is  shameful  to  the  nations,-— most  of  all, 
Albion !  to  thee :  the  ocean  queen  should  not 
Abandon  ocean's  children ;  in  the  fall 
Of  Venice  think .  of  thine,  despite  thy  watery 
wall. 

xvm. 

I  loved  her  from  my  boyhood — she  to  me 
Was  as  a  iiiiry  city  of  the  heart, 
Riaing  like  water-columns  from  the  sea. 
Of  joy  the  sojourn,  and  of  wealth  the  mart ; 
AndOtway,  Radclifie,  Schiller,  Shakspeaie's 

art. 
Had  stamp'd  her  image  in  me,  and  even  so, 
Ahhough  I  found  her  thus,  we  did  not  part, 
Perchance  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  woe. 
Than  when  she  waq  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and  a 

show, 

XIX. 

I  can  repeople  with  the  past— and  of 
The  present  there  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 
And  meditation  chasten' d  down,  enough! 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought : 
And  of  the  happiest  moments  which  were 

wrought 
Within  the  web  of  my  existence,  some 
Frotn  thee,  fair  Venice!   have  their  colours 

caught : 
7'here  are  some  feelings  time  cannot  benumb, 
Nor  torture  shake,  or  mine  would  now  be  cold 

and  dumb. 

XX. 

But  from  their  nature  will  the  tannen  grow 
Loftiest  on  loftiest  and  least  shelter'd  rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  where  nought  below' 
Of  soil  supports  them  'gainst  the  Alpine  shocks 
Of  eddying  storms:  yet  springs  the  trunk,  and 

mocks 
Ti^  howling  tempest,  till  its  height  and  fiame 
Are  worthy  of   the   mountains   from  whose 

blocks 
Of  bleak,  gray  granite,  into  life  it  came. 
And  grew  a  giant  tree  ; — the  mind  may  grow  the 

same. 

XXL 

Existence  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  sufferance  make  its  firm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  the  heaviesl  \c»d, 


^ 
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And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence, — not  bestow'd 
In  vain  should  tuch  example  be ;  if  they, 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  clay 
May  temper  it  to  bear, — it  is  but  for  a  day. 

xxir. 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  deftioy*d, 
Even  by  the  sufferer ;  and,  in  each  event 
Ends: — some,  with  hope  replenbh'd  and  re-' 

buoy'd, 
Return  to  whence  they  came — with  like  intent, 
And  weave  their  web  again ;  some,  bow'd  and 

bent 
Wax  gray  and  ghastly,  withering  ere  their 

time. 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  which  they  leant ; 
Some  seek  devotion,  toil,  war,  good  or  crime. 
According  as  their  souls  were  form'd  to  sink  or 

climb: 

XXIII. 

But  ever  and  anon  of  grief  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  8Corpion*s  sting. 
Scarce  seen,  but  with  fresh  bitterness  imbued ; 
And  sHght  withal  may  be  the  things  which 

bring 
Back  on  the  heart  the  weight  which  it  would 

fling 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound — 
A  tone  of  music, — summer*  s  eve — or  spring, 
A  flower— the  wind — the  ocean — which  shall 

wound. 
Striking  the  electric   chain  wherewith   we  are 

quickly  bound ; 

XXIV. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can  trace 
Home  to  its  cloud  this  liglitning  of  the  mind, 
But  feel  the  shock  renew*d,  nor  can  efface 
The  blight  and  blackening  which  it  leaves 

behind, 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesigned. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind, 
The  cold — the  changed — perchance  the  dead — 

anew 
The  moum'd,  the  loved,  the  lost — too  many !  yet 

how  few ! 

XXV. 

But  my  aoul  wanders ;  I  demand  it  .back 
To  meditate  amongst  decay,  and  stand 
A  ruin  amidst  ruins ;  there  to  track 
Fallen  states  and  buried  greatness,  o*ar  a  land 
Which  toot  the  mightiest  in  its  old  comm^, 
And  it  the  loveliest,  and  must  ever  be 
The  master-mould  of  nature's  heavenly  hand, 
AV  herein  were  cast  the  heroic  and  the  free, 
The  beautiful,  the  brave — the  lords  of  earth  and 


sea, 


XXVI. 


The  commonwealth   of  kinga,  the   men  of 

Rome! 
And  even  since,  and  now,  fiur  Italy ! 
Thou  srt  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  art  yieldi,  and  nature  can  decree ; 


Even  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee  T 
Thy^ery  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes*  fertility : 
Thy  wreck  a  gtory,  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot  be  d< 
fiiced. 

XXVII. 

The  moon  is  ap,  and  yet  it  is  not  night— 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  streams  along  the  Alpine  height 
Of  blue  Friuli's  mountains ;  heaven  is  free 
From  clouds,  but  of  all  colours  eeems  to  be 
Melted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  west, 
Where  the  day  joins  the  past  eternity ; 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  meek  Diana*i  crer 
Floats  through  the  azure  air — an  island  of  tb 
blest ! 

xxvni. 

A  single  star  is  at  her  side,  and  reigns 
With  her  o*er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  bat  sii 
Yon  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Roird  o*er  the  peak  of  the  far  Rhatian  hHl, 
As  day  and  night  contending  were,  until 
Nature  reclaim'd  her  order : — gently  flows 
The  deep-dyed  Brenta,  where  their  hues  ini 
The  odorous  purple  of  a  new- bom  roee. 
Which  streams  upon  her  stream,  and  glasi 
within  it  glows, 

XXIX. 

Fiird  with  the  face  of  heaven,  which,  fin 

afar. 
Comes  down  upon  the  waters :  all  its  hoes. 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star. 
Their  magical  variety  diffuse : 
And  now  they  change  ;  a  paler  shadow  stre 
Its  mantle  o'er  the  mountains ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  dolphin,  whom  each  pang  imbv 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  away, 
The  last  still  loveliest,  till—' tie  goae— end  all 

gray. 

XXX. 

There  is  a  tomb  in  Arqua ; — rear'  d  in  air, 
Pillar'd  in  their  sarcophagus,  repose 
The  bones  of  Laura's  lover ;  here  repair 
Many  familiar  with  his  well-sung  woes. 
The  pilgrims  of  his  genius.    He  arose 
To  raise  a  language,  and  his  land  reclaim 
From  the  dull  yoke  of  her  barbaric  foes: 
Watering  the  tree  which  bears  his  lady's  nai 
With  his  melodious  tears,  he  gave  himself 
fame. 

XXXI. 

They  keep  his  dust  in  Arqua,  where  he  died 
The  mountain-village  where  his  latter  days 
Went  down  the  vsJe  of  years ;  and  'tis  th 

pride— 
An  honest  pride— and  let  it  be  theur  praise. 
To  offer  to  the  passing  stranger*s  gaie 
His  mansion  and  his  sepulchre ;  both  phun 
And  venerably  simple,  such  as  raise 
A  feeling  more  accordant  with  his  strain 
Than    if  a   pyramid   form'd   his    monumen 
fane. 
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XXXII. 

loft  quiet  hamlet  where  he  dwelt 
'  that  oomple^don  which  seems  made 
e  who  their  mortality  have  felt, 
gfat  a  refuge  lirom  their  hopes  decay'd 
«p  ombrage  of  a  green  hill*s  shade, 
towB  a  distant  prospect  far  away 
cities,  now  in  vain  displayed, 
can  hire  no  further;  and  the  ray 
t  son  can  make  sufficient  holiday. 

XXXIII. 

ag  the  mountains,  leaves,  and  flowers, 

log  in  the  brawling  brook,  where-by, 

its  current,  glide  the  sauntering  hotuv 

calm  languor,  which,  though  to  the 

e 

seem,  hath  its  morality. 

odety  we  learn  to  Uve, 

ude  should  teach  us  how  to  die ; 

9  flatterers ;  vanity  can  give 

aid;  alone— man  with  his  God  must 

Tve. 

XXXIV. 

ly  bt,  with  demons,  who  impair 
igih  of  better  thoughts,  and  seek  their 

choly  bosoms,  such  as  were 
y  tenure  from  their  earliest  day, 
d  to  dwell  in  darkness  and  dismay, 
themselves  predestined  to  a  doom 
I  not  of  the  pangs  that  pass  away ; 
iie  son  Uke  blood,  the  earth  a  tomb, 
I  hell,  and  hell  itself  a  murkier  gloom. 

XXXV. 

in  thy  wide  and  grass-grown  streets, 
irmmetry  was  not  for  solitude, 
ems  as  'twere  a  curse  upon  the  seats 
n  sovereigns,  and  the  antique  brood 
which  for  many  an  age  made  good 
rth  within  thy  walls,  and  was  of  yore 
r  t3rrant,  as  the  changing  mood 
power  impell*d,  of  those  who  wore 
I  which  Dante's  brow  alone  had  worn 
(on. 

XXXVI. 

so  is  their  glory  and  their  shame. 
m  strain !  and  then  survey  his  cell ! 
bow  dearly  eam*d  Torquato*s  fame ! 
m  Alfonso  bade  his  poet  dwell : 
irable  despot  could  not  quell 
dted  mind  he  sought  to  quench,  and 
snd 

surrounding  maniacs,  in  the  hell 
e  had  plunged  it.    Glory  without  end 
he  clouds  away — and  on  that  name 
end 

XXXVIL 

s  and  praises  of  all  time ;  while  thine 

M  in  its  oblivion— in  the  sink 

Ma«  dost,  which  from  thy  boasted 

e 

1  into  nothing ;  but  the  link 


Thou  formest  in  his  fortunes  bids  us  think 
Of  thy  poor  malice,  naming  thee  with 
Alfonso !  how  thy  ducal  pageants'shrink 
From  thee !  if  in  another  station  bom. 
Scarce  fit  to  be  the  slave  of  him  thou  mad'st  to 
mourn. 

XXXVIII. 

Tk§mf  ferm*d  to  eat,  and  be  despised,  and 

die. 
Even  as  the  beasts  that  perish,  save  that  thou 
Hadst  a  more  splendid  trough  and  wider  sty : 
He  !  with  a  glory  round  his  furrow'd  brow, 
Which  emanated  then,  and  dasxles  now 
In  face  of  all  his  foes,  the  Cruscan  quire. 
And  Boileau,  whose  rash  envy  could  allow 
No  strain  which  sham'd  his  country's  creaking 

lyre, 
That  whetstone  of  the  teeth— monotony  in  wire ! 

XXXIX. 

Peace  to  Torquato's  injured  shade !  'twas  his 
In  life  and  death  to  be  the  mark  where  Wrong 
Aim'd  with  her  poison'd  arrows ;  but  to  miaa. 
Oh,  victor  unsurpass'd  in  modem  song ! 
E!ach  year  brings  forth  its  millions ;  but  how 

long 
The  tide  of  generadons  shall  roll  on. 
And  not  the  whole  combined  and  countlesa 

throng 
Compose  a  mind  like  thine !  though  all  in  one 
Condensed  their  scatter'd  rays,  they  would  not 

form  a  sun. 

XL. 

Great  as  thou  art,  yet  parallel'd  by  those, 
Thy  cotutrymen,  before  thee  bom  to  shine,     i 
The  bards  of  hell  and  chivalry :  first  rose 
The  Tuscan  father's  Comedy  Divine ; 
Then,  not  unequal  to  the  Florentine, 
Thq  southern  Scott,  the  minstrel  who  called 

forth 
A  new  Creadon  with  his  magic  line. 
And,  like  the  Ariosto  of  the  north. 
Sang  ladye-love  and  war,  romance  and  knightly 

worth. 

XLI. 

The  Ughtning  rent  from  Ariosto's  bust 

The  iron  crown  of  laurel's  mimick'd  leaves ; 

Nor  was  the  ominous  element  unjust. 

For  the  tme  laurel-wreath  which  glory  weaves 

Is  of  the  tree  no  bolt  of  thunder  cleaves, 

And  the  &lse  semblance  but  disgimoed  hit 

brow; 
Yet  still,  if  fondly  superstition  grievea, 
Know  that  the  lightning  sanctifies  below 
Whate'er  h  strikes ;  yon  head  is  doubly  saered 

now. 

XLII. 

Italia !  oh  Italia !  thou  who  hast  , 

The  fatal  gift  of  beauty,  which  became 
A  funeral  dower  of  present  woes  and  past, 
On  thy  sweet  brow  is  sorrow  plough'd  by  shame. 
And  annals  graved  in  characters  of  flame. 
Oh  God !  that  thou  wert  in  thy  nakedness 
i     Leas  lovely  or  more  powerful,  and  eouldst  oUla 
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Thy  right,  &nd  awe  the  robbers  back  who  prass 
To  ahed  thy  blood,  and  drink  the  tears  of  thy 
distress; 

XLIII. 

Then  might'st  thou  more  appai ;  or,  less  de* 

sired, 
Be  homely  and  be  peaceful,  undeplored 
For  thy  destructive  charms ;  then,  still  untirad, 
Would  not  be  seen  the  armed  torrents  pour*d 
Down  the  deep  Alps;  nor  would  the  hostile 

horde 
Of  many-nation*d  spoilers  from  the  Po 
Quaff  blood  and  water ;  nor  the  stranger's  sword 
Be  thy  sad  weapon  of  defence,  and  so, 
Victor  or  Tanquish*d,  thou  the  slave  of  friend  or 

foe. 

XLIV. 

Wandering  in  youth  I  traced  the  path  of  him. 
The  Roman  friend  of  Rome's  least  mortal 

mind, 
The  friend  of  TuUy :  as  my  bark  did  skim 
The  bright  blue  waters  with  a  fanning  wind, 
Came  Megara  before  me,  and  behind 
.£gina  lay,  Pirasus  on  the  right. 
And  Corinth  on  the  left ;  I  lay  reclined 
Along  the  prow,  and  saw  all  these  unite 
In  ruin,  even  as  he  had  seen  the  desolate  sight ; 

XLV. 

For  time  hath  not  rebuilt  them,  but  uprear'd 
Barbaric  dwellings  on  their  shatter'd  site. 
Which  only  make  more  mourned  and  more 

endear'd 
The  few  last  rays  of  their  far-scatter'd  light, 
And  the  crush'd  relics  of  their  vanish'd  might. 
The  Roman  saw  these  tombs  in  his  own  age, 
These  sepulchres  of  cities,  which  excite 
Sad  wonder,  and  his  yet  surviving  page 
The  moral  lesson  bears,  drawn  from  such  pil- 
grimage. 

XLVI. 

That  page  is  now  before  me,  and  on  mine 
HtM  country's  ruin  added  to  the  mass 
Of  perishM  states  he  moum'd  in  their  de- 
cline. 
And  I  in  desolation :  all  that  wu 
Of  then  destruction  is;  and  now,  alas ! 
Rome — Rome  imperial,  bows  her  to  the  storm. 
In  the  same  dust  and  blackness,  and  we  pass 
The  skeleton  of  her  Titantic  form, 
Wrecks  of  another  world,  whose  ashes  still  are 
warm. 

XLVri. 

Yet,  Italy !  through  every  other  land 

Thy  wrongs  should  wring,  and  shall,  from  side 

to  side ;     , 
Mother  of  arts !  as  once  of  arms ;  thy  hand 
Was  then  our  guardian,  and  is  still  our  guide ; 
Parent  of  our  religion !  whom  the  wide 
Nations  have  knelt  to  for  the  keys  of  heaven ! 
Europe,  repentant  of  her  parricide. 
Shall  yet   redeem   thee,  and,  all  backward 
driven, 
Roll  the  barbarian  tide,  and  sue  to  be  ibrgiveo. 


XLVIII. 

But  A  mo  wins  us  to  the  fair  white  walls. 
Where  the  Etrurian  Athens  claims  and  keeps 
A  softer  feeling  for  her  fairy  halls. 
Girt  by  her  theatre  of  hills,  she  reaps 
Her  com,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  plenty  leaps 
To  laughing  life,  with  her  redundant  hom. 
Along  the  banks  where  smiling  Amo  sweeps 
Was  modem  luxury  of  commerce  bom. 
And  buried  learning  rose,  redeemed  to  t  ne^ 
mom. 

XLIX. 

There,  too,  the  goddess  loves  in  stone,  and  fills 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  we  inhale 
The  ambrosial  aspect,  which,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  its  immortality ;  the  veil 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pale 
We  stand,  and  in  that  form  and  fiice  behold 
What  mind  can  make,  when  nature's  self  would 

fail. 
And  to  the  fond  idolators  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  such  a  soul  could 

mould: 

L. 

We  gaxe  and  turn  away,  and  know  not  where, 

Dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,  till  the  heart 

Reels  with  its  fulness ;  there— -for  ever  there — 

Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  triumphal  art. 

We  stand  as  captives,  and  would  not  depart. 

Away ! — there  need  no  words,  nor  terms  pre- 
cise. 

The  paltry  jargon  of  the  marble  mart. 
Where  pedantry  gulls  folly— we  have  eyes : 
Blood — pulse — and  breast,  confirm  the  Dardan 
shepherd's  prize. 

LI. 

Appear'dst  thou  not  to  Paris  in  this  guise  f 
Or  to  more  deeply  blest  Anchises  7  or 
In  all  thy  perfect  goddess-ship,  when  lies 
Before  thee  thy  own  vanquish* d  lord  of  war  f 
And  gazing  in  thy  face  as  toward  a  star, 
Laid  on  thy  lap,  his  eyes  to  thee  upturn. 
Feeding  on  thy  sweet  cheek !  while  thy  Ups  are 
With  lava  kisses  melting  while  they  bum, 
Shower' d  on  his  eyelids,  brow,  and  mouth,  as 
from  an  um  ? 

LIL 

Glowing,  and  circumfused  in  speechless  love. 
Their  full  divinity  inadequate 
That  feeling  to  express,  or  to  improve, 
The  gods  become  as  morula,  and  roan's  fate 
Has  moments  Uke  their  brightest;  but  the 

weight 
Of  earth  recoils  upon  us;-*let  it  go ! 
We  can  recall  such  visions,  and  create. 
From  what  has  been  or  might  be,  things  which 

grow 
Into  thy  statue's  form,  and  look  like  gods  below. 

LHL 

I  leave  to  learned  fingers,  end  wise  hands, 
The  artist  and  his  spe,  to  teach  sod  teU 
How  well  his  connoisseurship  understands 
The  graceful  bond,  and  the  voluptuoiis  swell : 
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Let  these  describe  the  undcscribable : 

I  would  not  their  vile  breath  should  crisp  the 

•tream, 
Wberem  that  image  shall  for  ever  dwell ; 
The  unruffled  mirror  of  the  loveliest  dream 
Tbit  CTer  left  the  aky  on  the  deep  sool  to  beam. 

LIV. 

In  Santa  Croce'a  holy  precincts  lie 

Acbet  which  make  it  holier,  dust  which  is 

Even  in  itself  an  immortality, 

Though  there  were  nothing  save  the  past,  and 

this. 
The  particle  of  those  sublimities  t 

Which  have  relapsed  to  chaos : — ^here  repose 
Anfeto*s,  Alfieri*s  bones,  and  his, 
The  starry  Galileo,  with  his  woes ; 
Here  Maehiavelli*s  earth  returned  to  whence  it 


rote. 


LV. 


These  are  four  minds,  which,  like  the  elements, 
Might  furnish  forth  creation : — Italy ! 
Time,  which  hath  wrongM  thee  with  ten  thou- 
sand rents 
Of  thine  imperial  garmen^  shall  deny, 
And  hath  denied,  to  every  other  sky, 
Spirits  which  soar  from  ruin : — thy  decay 
Is  still  impregnate  with  divinity. 
Which  gilds  it  with  revivifying  ray ; 
Such  ss  the  great  of  yore,  Canova  is  to-day. 

LVI. 

But  where  repose  the  all  Etruscan  three- 
Dante,  and  Petrarch,  and,  scarce  less  than  they. 
The  Bard  of  Prose,  creative  spirit !  he 
Of  the  Hundred  Tales  of  love — where  did  they 

lay 
Their  bones,  distinguishM  from  our  common 

.    day 
In  death  as  life  f  Are  they  resolved  to  dust, 
And  have  their  country's  marbles  naught  to 

say  Y 
Could  not  her  quarries  furnish  forth  one  bust  f 
Did  they  not  to  her  breast  their  filial  earth  entrust  I 

LVII. 

Ungratefiil  Florence !  Dante  sleeps  afar, 
Like  Sdpio,  buried  by  the  upbraiding  shore ; 
Thy  Actions,  in  their  worse  than  civil  war, 
Proecribed  the  bard  whose  name  for  evermore 
Their  children's  children  would  in  vain  adore 
With  the  remorse  of  ages ;  and  the  crown 
Which  Petrarch's  laureate  brow  supremely 

wore, 
Upoo  a  §u  and  foreign  soil  had  grown, 
His  life,  his  Came,  his  grave,  though  rifled — not 

thine  own. 

LVHL 

Boeeaccio  to  his  parent  earth  bequeathed 
His  dust, — and  lies  it  not  her  great  among. 
With   many  a  sweet   and    solemn   requiem 

breathed 
O'trhim  who  form*d  the  Tuscan's  siren  tongue? 
That  musie  in  itself,  whoee  sounds  are  song, 
The  poetry  of  speech  T  No ; — even  his  tomb 
l^pum,  must  bear  the  hywm  lugot'B  wrong,    I 


No  more  amidst  the  meaner  dead  find  room, 
Nor  claim  a  passing  sigh,  because  it  told  for  whamf 

LIX. 

And  Santa  Croce  wants  their  mighty  dust ; 
Yet  for  this  want  more  noted,  as  of  yore 
The  Cssar's  pageant,  shorn  of  Brutus'  bust, 
Did  but  of  Rome's  best  son  remind  her  more : 
Happier  Ravenna !  on  thy  hoary  shore. 
Fortress  of  falling  empire  !  honour'd  sleeps 
The  immortal  exile ; — Arqua,  too,  her  store 
Of  tuneful  relics  proudly  claims  and  keeps. 
While  Florence  vainly  begs  her  banish'd  dead 
and  weeps. 

LX. 

What  is  her  pyramid  of  precious  stones  f 
Of  porphyry,  jasper,  agate,  and  all  hues 
Of  gem  and  marble,  to  encrust  the  bones 
Of  merchant-dukes?  the  momentary  dews 
Which,  sparkling  to  the  twilight  stars,  infuse 
Freshness  in  the  green  turf  that  wraps  the  dead. 
Whose  names  are  mausoleums  of  the  muse. 
Are  gently  prest  with  far  more  reverent  tread 
Than  ever  paced  the  slab  which  paves  the  princely 
head. 

LXI. 

There  be  more  things  to  greet  the  heart  and 

eyes 
In  Arno's  dome  of  art's  most  princely  shrine. 
Where  sculpture  with  her  rainbow  sister  vies ; 
There  be  more  marvels  yet — but  not  for  mine ; 
For  I  have  been  accustom'd  to  entwine 
My  thoughts  ^Aith  nature  rather  in  the  fields. 
Than  art  in  galleries :  though  a  work  divine 
Calls  for  my  spirit's  homage,  yet  it  yields 
Less  than  it  feels,  because  the  weapon  which  it 

wields 

Lxn. 

Is  of  another  temper,  and  I  roam 
By  Thrasimene's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Roman  rashness,  more  at  home ; 
For  there  the  Carthaginian's  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  his  skill  beguiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore. 
Where  courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files. 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  with  their  gore, 
Reek  through  the  sultry  plain,  with  legions  scat- 
ter'd  o'er 

Lxni. 

Like  to  a  forest  fell'd  by  mountain  winds ; 
And  such  the  storm  of  battle  on  tliis  day. 
And  such  the  phrenzy,  whose  convulsion  blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  fray 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away ! 
None  felt  stern  nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  when  warring  nations 
meet! 

LXIV. 

The  earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  eternity ;  they  saw 
The  ocean  round,  bul  had  no  un\e  xo  tawV. 
The  motions  of  their  vesBeXs*,  naXMieaXvif 
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In  tbem  siupended,  reck'd  not  of  the  aw« 
Which  reigns  when  mountainB  tremble,  and 

the  birde 
Plunge  in  the  clouds  for  refuge,  and  withdraw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests ;  and  bellowing 

herds 
Stumble  o'er  heaving  plaint,  and  man's  ditad 

hath  no  words. 

LXV. 

Far  other  scene  is  Thrasimene  now ; 
Her  Uke  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  plain 
Rent  by  no  ravage  save  the  gentle  plough ; 
Her  aged  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slain 
Lay  where  their  roots  are ;  but  a  brook  hath 

ta'en — 
A  little  rill  of  scanty  stream  and  bed-* 
A  name  of  blood  from  that  day*8  sanguine  rain; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  tum*d  the  unwilling 

waters  red. 

LXVI. 

But  thou,  Clitumnus !  in  thy  sweetest  wave 
Of  the  most  living  crystal  that  was  e*er 
The  haunt  of  river  nymph,  to  gaze  and  lave 
Her  limbs  where  nothing  hid  them,  thou  dost 

rear 
Thy  grassy  banks  whereon  the  milk-white  steer 
Graies ;  the  purest  god  of  gentle  waters ! 
And  most  serene  of  aspect,  and  most  dear ; 
Surely  that  stream  was  unprofaned  by  slangh- 


A  mirror  and  a  bath   for   beauty's   youngest 
daughters ! 

Lxvn. 

And  on  thy  happy  shore  a  temple  still. 
Of  small  and  delicate  proportion,  keeps, 
Upon  a  mild  declivity  of  hill. 
Its  memory  of  thee ;  beneath  it  sweeps 
Thy  current's  calmness ;  oft  from  out  it  leaps 
The  finny  darter  with  the  glittering  scales. 
Who  dwells  and  revels  in  thy  glassy  deeps ; 
While,  chance,  some  scatter'd  water-Uly  sidls 
Down  where  the  shallower  wave  still  tells  iu 
bubbling  tales. 

LXVIII. 

Pass  not  unblest  the  genius  of  the  place ! 
If  through  the  air  a  xephyr  more  serene 
Win  to  the  brow,  'tis  his ;  and  if  ye  trace 
Along  his  margin  a  more  eloquent  green, 
If  on  ibe  heart  the  freshness  of  the  scene 
Sprinkle  ita  coolness,  and  from  the  dry  dust 
Of  weary  Ufe  a  moment  lave  it  clean 
With  Nature's  baptism, — 'tis  to  him  ye  miust 
Pay  orisons  for  this  suspension  of  disgust. 

LXIX. 

The  roar  of  waters !— ^m  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave- worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  moss  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  hiss, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
TImtgird  the  gvdfMroaad,  in  pitileaa  home  set. 


LXX. 

And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  theoos 

again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  roond 
With  its  unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  ram, . 
"  Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  all  one  emerald : — how  profound 
The  gulf!  and  how  the  giant  element 
From  rock  to  rock  leaps  with  delirious  bonnd, 
Crushing  the  cliffii,  which,  downward  worn 
and  rent 
With  his  fierce  footsteps,  yield  in  chasms  a  fear- 
ful vent 

LXXL 

To  the  broad  column  which  rolls  on,  and  sbowi 

More  like  the  fountain  of  an  in&nt  aea 

Tom  from  the  womb  of  mountains  by  the 

throes 
Of  a  new  world,  than  only  thus  to  be 
Parent  of  rivers,  which  flow  gushingly. 
With  many  windings,  through  the  vale :— look 

back! 
Lo !  where  it  comes  like  an  eternity. 
As  if  to  sweep  down  all  things  in  its  track. 
Charming  the  eye  with  dread, — a  matchless 

cataract, 

LXXII. 

Horribly  beautiful !  but  on  the  verge. 
From  iide  to  side,  beneath  the  glittering  mom. 
An  Iris  sits,  amidst  the  infernal  surge. 
Like  hope  upon  a  death-bed,  and,  unwom 
Its  steady  dyes,  while  all  around  is  torn 
By  the  distracted  waters,  bears  serene 
Its  brilliant  hues  with  all  their  beams  unshorn : 
Resembling,  'mid  the  torture  of  the  scene. 
Love  watching  madness  with  unalterable  mien. 

LXXIII. 

Once  more  upon  the  woody  Apennine,* 
The  infant  Alps,  which — had  I  not  before 
Cased  on  their  mightier  parents,  where  the 

pine 
Sits  on  more  shaggy  summits,  and  where  roar 
The  thundering  lauwine— might  be  worshipped 

more; 
But  I  have  seen  the  soaring  Jungfrau  rear 
Her  never- trodden  snow,  and  seen  the  hoar 
Glaciers  of  bleak  Mont-Blanc  both  fiir  and 

near, 
^•And  in  Chimari  heard  the  thunder-hillaof  fcar, 

LXXIV. 

Th'  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old  name ; 
And  on  Parnassus  seen  the  eagles  fly 
Like  spirits  of  the  spot,  ss  'twere  for  fame. 
For  still  they  soar'd  unutterably  high : 
I've  look'd  on  Ida  with  a  Trojan' a  eye ; 
Athos,  Olympus,  £tna.  Atlas,  made 
These  hills  seem  things  of  lesser  dignity, 
All,  save  the  lone  Soracte'a  height,  display'd 
Not  mem  in  snow,  which  aaks  the  lyric  Roman'a  aid 

LXXV. 

For  our  remembrance,  and  firom  oat  the  plain 
Heaves  like  a  long-swept  wave  about  to  break. 
And  on  the  curl  hangs  pausing :  not  in  vain 
May  he,  who  will,  Ua  reooUeetiooa  raka 
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And  quote  in  classic  raptures,  and  awake 
The  hills  with  Latian  echoes ;  I  abhorr'd 
Too  much,  to  conquer  for  the  poet*B  sake, 
The  drill'd  dull  losson,  forced  down  word  by 
word 
lo  my  repugnant  yoath,  with  pleasure  to  record 

LXXVl. 

Angfat  that  recalls  the  daily  drug  which  tum'd 
My  sckening  memory ;  and,  though  time  hath 

taught 
My  mind  to  nie<titate  what  then  it  leam*d, 
Yet  such  the  fixed  inveteracy  wrought 
By  the  impatience  of  my  early  thought, 
That,  with  the  freshness  wearing  out  before 
My  mind  could  relish  what  it  might   have 

aought. 
If  free  to  choose,  I  cannot  now  restore 
lu  health ;  but  what  it  then  detested,  still  abhor. 

LXXVII. 

Then  fiuewell,  Horace;  whom  I  hated  so. 
Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  is  a  curse 
To  understand,  not  ieel  thy  lyric  flow. 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 
Although  no  deeper  moralist  rehearse 
Our  fittle  life,  nor  bard  prescribe  his  art, 
Nor  livelier  satirist  the  conscience  pierce, 
Awakening   without   wounding   the   touch*d 

heart, 
Tet  kre  thee  well — upon  8oracte*s  ridge  we 

part. 

LXXVin. 

Ob  Rome !  my  country !  city  of  the  soul ! 
The  oq>hans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Looe  mother  of  dead  empires !  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufieranoef     Come 

and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
0*er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  ye ! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  dajr— 
A  werid  u  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

LXXIX. 

The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  shp  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe ; 
An  empty  nm  within  her  withered  hands. 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ; 
The  Scipios*  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers :  dost  thon  flow, 
Old  Tiber !  through  a  marble  wilderness  f 
RJM,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her 
distiess! 

LXXX. 

The  Goth,  the  Christian,  time,  war,  flood,  and 

Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill*d  city's  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire. 
And  Dfi^the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb*d  the  capitol ;   far  and 

wide 
TtB^  and  tower  went  down,  nor   left  a 

me: — 
Chaos  of  ruins !  who  shall  trace  the  raid, 


0*er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say,  **  here  was,  or  is,"  where  all  is  doubly 
n«htf 

LXXXI. 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
^l|ht*s  daughter,  ignorance,  hath  wrapt  and 

wrap 
All  round  us ;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err : 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map. 
And  knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample 

lap ; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o*er  recollections ;  now  we  clap 
Our  hands,  and  cry  "  Eureka  !*'  it  is  clear^ 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 

LXXXI  I. 

Alas !  the  lofty  city !  and  alas ! 
The  trebly  hundred  triumphs !  and  the  day 
When  Brutus  made  the  dagger's  edge  surpsss 
The  conqueror's  sword  in  bearing  fame  away ! 
Alas,  for  Tully's  voice,  and  Virgil's  lay, 
And  Livy's  pictured  page ! — ^but  these  shall  be 
Her  resurrection  ;  all  beside^^ecay. 
Alas,  for  earth,  for  never  shall  we  see 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  she  bore  when  Rome 
was  free! 

LXXXIII. 

Oh  thou,   whose  chariot  roU'd  on  fortune's 

wheel, 
Triumphant  Sylla !  thou  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  country's  foes  ere  thou  would  pause  to 

feel 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wrongs,  or  reap  the  due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia ;  thou,  who  with  thy  frown 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too. 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  down 
With  an  atoning   smile  a  more   than   earthly 

crown — 

LXXXIV. 

The  dictatorial  wreath,— couldst  thou  divine 
To  what  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which 

made 
Thee  more  than  moflal  f  and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  thus  be 

laid? 
She  who  was  named  eternal,  and  array'd. 
Her  warriors  but  to  conquer — she  who  veil'd 
Earth  with  her  haughty  shadow,  and  diBplay'd, 
Until  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd, 
Her  rushing  wings — Oh!  she  who  was  almighty 

haU'd ! 

LXXXV. 

Sylla  was  first  of  victors ;  but  our  own 
The  sogest  of  usurpers,  Cromwell ;  he 
Too  swept  off  senates  while  he  hew'd  the 

throne 
Down  to  a  block — immortal  rebel !    See 
What  crimes  it  costs  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages !  but  beneath 
His  fate  the  moral  lurks  of  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victory  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  ViappveT,^\^ 
/  bis  breath. 
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LXXX»VI. 

The  third  of  the  same  moon  vfljfme  fonner 

course 
Had  all  but  crownM  him,  on  the  aelf  aame 

day 
Deposed  liim  gently  from  his  throne  of  Iom, 
And  laid  him  with  the  earth's  preceding  cUy. 
And  showM  not  fortune  thus  how  fiune  and 

sway, 
And  all  we  deem  delightful,  and  consume 
Our  souls  to  compass  through  each  arduous 

way. 
Are  in  her  eyes  less  happy  than  the  tomb  f 
Were  they  but  so  in  man's,  how  different  were 

his  doom! 

LXXXVII. 

And  thou,  dread  statue !  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, 
Thou  who  beheldest,  *mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Ciesar  lie, 
Folding  his  robe  in  dying  dignity, 
An  offering  to  thine  dtar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  great  Nemesis  f  did  he  die, 
And   thou,  too,  perish,  Pompeyt   have   ye 

been 
Victors  of  countless   kings,  or   puppets  0f  a 

scene? 

Lxxxvm., 

And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome ! 
She-wolf !  whose  brazen-imaged  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  Btandest : — motlier  of  the  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  suck'd  from  thy  wild 

teat. 
Scorched  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart, 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lightning — dost  thou 

yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge 

forget  f 

LXXXIX. 

Thou  dost; — but   all   thy  foster-babes  are 

dead— 
The  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rear'd 
Cities  from  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  things  they  fear'd, 
And  fought  and  conquer*d,    and   the   same 

ooorse  steer'd, 
At  apish  distance  ;  but  as  yet  none  have, 
Nor  eouldt  the  same  supremacy  have  near'd, 
Sav*  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 
But,  vanqtnsh'd  by  himself,  to  his  own  slaves  a 

slave — 

XC. 

The  fool  of  false  dominion — and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Coesor,  following  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modell'd  in  a  less  terrestrial  mould. 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold. 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redeem'd 
The  frailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold ; 
Alcides  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  Cleopatra's  feet, — and  now  himself  he  beam'd, 


XCI. 

And  came — and  saw — and  conquer*d  1  But  tbi 

roan 
Who  would  have  tamed  his  eagles  down  tc 

flee, 
Like  a  train'd  (klcon,  in  the  Gallic  van. 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  long  led  to  victory. 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  be 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  framed ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness — vanity, 
Coquettbh  in  ambition — still  he  aim'd-^ 
At  what:  can  he  avouch—or  answer  what  )m 

claim'd? 

XCIL 

And  would  be  all  or  nothing— nor  could  wah 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  him ;  few  yean 
Had  fix'd  him  with  the  Cssars  in  his  &te, 
On  whom  we  'triead :  for  tkia  the  conqoemi 

rears 
The  arch  of  triumph !  and  for  this  the  tears 
And  blood  of  earth  flow  on  as  they  havi 

flow'd, 
A  universal  deluge,  which  appears 
Without  an  ark  for  wretched  man's  abode, 
And  ebbs  but  to  reflow ! — Renew  thy  rainbow 

God! 

XCIIL 

What  from  this  barren  being  do  we  reap? 
Our  senses  narrow,  and  our  reason  frail. 
Life  short,  and  truth  a  gem  which  loves  tin 

deep. 
And  all  things  weigh'd  in  custom's  iaises 

scale; 
Opinion  and  omnipotence, — whose  reil 
Mantles  the  earth  with  darkness,  until  right 
And  wrong  are  accidents,  and  men  grow  pale 
Lest  their  own  judgments  should  become  toe 

bright, 
And  their  free  thoughts  be  crimes,  and  earth  bavt 

too  much  light. 

XCIV. 

And  thus  they  plod  in  sluggish  misery, 
Rotting  from  sire  to  son,  and  age  to  age. 
Proud  of  their  trampled  nature,  and  so  die. 
Bequeathing  their  hereditary  rage 
To  the  new  race  of  inborn  slaves,  who  wage 
War  for  their  chains,  and,  rather  than  be  free. 
Bleed  gladiator-like,  and  still  engage 
Within  the  same  arena  where  they  see 
Their  fellows  fall  before,  like  leaves  of  tbe  sam< 
tree. 

XCV. 

I  speak  not  of  men's  creeds — they  rest  betweei 
Man  and  his  Maker — ^but  of  things  allow'd, 
Averr'd,  and  known, — and  daily,  hourly  seen,- 
The  yoke  that  is  upon  us  doubly  bow'd, 
And  the  intent  of  tyranny  avow'd, 
The  edict  of  earth's  rulers,  who  are  grown 
The   apes  of  him   who   humbled  once  th< 

proud, 
And  shook  tliem  from  their  slumbers  on  tlH 

throne ; 
Too  glorious,  were  this  all  his  mighty  arm  bai 

done. 
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XCVL 

Ctn  tTrants  bat  by  tyrants  conquer* d  be, 
And  freedom  find  no  champion  and  no  child 
Soch  u  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprang  forth  a  Pallas,  arm'd  and  undefiled  ? 
Or  must  such  minds  be  noarish*d  in  the  wild, 
Deep  in  the  nnpnined  forest,  'midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  in&nt  Washington  7  Has  earth  no  more 
Such  seeds  within  ber  breast,  or  Europe  no  such 
shore? 

XCVII. 

Bat  France  got  drunk  with  blood  to  vomit  crime, 
And  fatal  have  her  Saturnalia  been 
To  freedom's  cause,  in  every  age  and  clime ; 
Because  the  deadly  days  which  we  have  seen, 
And  vile  ambition,  that  built  up  between 
Han  and  his  hopes  an  adamantine  wall, 
And  the  base  pageant  last  upon  the  scene. 
Are  grown  the  pretext  for  the  eternal  thrall 
Which  nips  Ufe's  tree,  and  dooms  man's  worst-^ 
his  second  fall. 

XCVIIL 

Yet,  freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  the 

wind: 
Thy  trumpet  voice,  though  broken  now  and 

dying. 
The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind ; 
Thy  tree  hath  lost  its  blossoms,  and  the  rind, 
Chopp'd  by  the  mze,  looks  rough  and  little 

worth, 
Bat  the  sap  lasts,— and  still  the  seed  we  find 
Sown  deep,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  north ; 
So  ihall  a  better  spring  less  bitter  fruit  bring  forth. 

XCIX. 

There  is  a  stem  round  tower  of  other  days. 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone. 
Such  Bs  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays. 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone. 
And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  garland  of  eternity,  where  wave 
The  gieen   leaves  over   all   by  time   o'er- 

thrown; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  strength  ?  within  its  cave 
Whit  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  f — A  woman's 

grave. 

C. 

Bat  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tofflb'd  in  a  palace  ?  Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king's — or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
What  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bearf 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heirf 
How  lived— how  loved — how  died  she  f  Was 

she  not 
So  bonour'd — and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot  f 

CL 

Wu  she  as  those  who  love  their  lords,  or  they 
Who  love  the  lords  of  others  ?  such  have  been, 
Even  in  (he  olden  time,  Rome's  annals  say. 
Was  she  a  matron  of  Cornelia's  mien,  J 

88 


Or  the  light  air  of  Egypt's  graceful  queen, 
Profuse  of  joy — or  'gainst  it  did  she  war, 
Inveten^  in  virtue  ?  Did  she  lean 
To  the  soft  side  of  the  heart,  or  wisely  bar 
Love  from  amongst  her  griefd? — for  such  the 
affections  are. 

CXI. 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth :  it  may  be,  bow'd 
With  woes  for  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Might  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death ;  yet 

shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf* like 

red. 

cm. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  children — with  the  silver  gray 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  be,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome But  whither  would  conjecture 

stray? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know — Metella  died. 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife ;  behold  his  love  or 

pride ! 

CIV. 

I  know  not  why — but  standing  thus  by  thee 
It  seems  as  if  I  had  thine  inmate  known. 
Thou  tomb  !  and  other  days  come  back  on  me 
With  recollected  muaic,  though  the  tone 
Is  changed  and  solemn,  like  the  cloudy  groan 
Of  dying  thunder  on  the  distant  wind : 
Yet  could  I  seat  me  by  this  ivied  stone 
Till  I  had  bodied  forth  the  heated  mind 
Forms  from  the  floating  wreck  which  ruin  leaves 
behind ; 

CV. 

And  from  the  planks,  for  shatter'd  o'er  the 

rocks. 
Built  me  a  little  bark  of  hope,  once  more 
To  battle  with  the  ocean  and  the  shocks 
Of  the  loud  breakers,  and  the  ceaseless  roar 
Which  rushes  on  the  solitary  shore 
Where  all  lies  foundcr'd  that  was  ever  dear  i 
But  could  I  gather  from  the  wave- worn  jMom* 
Enough  for  my  rude  boat,  whara  abould  I 

steer  ? 
There  woos  no  home,  nor  hope,  nor  life,  save 

what  is  here. 

CVI. 

Then  let  the  winds  howl  on !  their  harmony 
Shall  henceforth  be  my  music,  and  the  night 
The  sound  shall  temper  with  the  owlet's  cry, 
As  I  now  hear  them,  in  the  fading  light 
Dim  o'er  the  bird  of  darkness'  native  site. 
Answering  each  other  on  the  Palatine, 
With  their  large  eyes,  all  glistening  gjvj  Ukd^ 
bright, 
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And  Mdling  pinions. — Upon  such  a  shrine 
What  are  our  petty  griefs  f — let  me  not  number 
mine.  ^ 

CVIL 

Cjrpress  and  ivy,  weed  and  wall-flower  grown 
Matted  and  mass'd  together,  hillocks  heapfd 
On  what  were  chambers,  arch  cnish'd,  column 

strown 
In  fragments,  choked-up  vaults,  and  freaooe 

steeped 
In  siibterranean  damps,  where  the  owl  peep'd. 
Deeming  it  midnijght : — temples,  baths,  or  halisf 
Pronounce  who  can ;  for  all  that  learning  reap'd 
From  her  research  hath  been,  that  these  are 

walls- 
Behold  the  Imperial  Mount!  'tis  thus  the  mighty 

falls. 

CVIII. 

There  is  the  moral  of  all  human  tales ; 
'Tis  but  the  same  rehearsal  of  the  past. 
First  freedom,  and  then  glory — when  that  fails. 
Wealth,  vice,  corruption.—barbarism  at  last. 
And  history,  with  aU  her  volumes  vast, 
Hath  but  one  page, — ^*tis  better  written  here, 
Where  gorgeous  tyranny  had  thus  amass*d 
AU'treasures,  all  delights,  that  eye  or  ear,  * 
Heart,  soul,  could  seek,  tongue  ask— Away 
with  words !  draw  near, 

CIX. 

Admire,    exult — despise — ^laugh,    weep, — for 

here 
There  is  such  matter  for  all  feeling :— man ! 
Thou  pendulum  betwixt  a  smile  and  tear, 
Ages  and  realms  are  crowded  in  this  span. 
This  mountain,  whose  obliterated  plan 
The  pjrramid  of  empires  pinnacled. 
Of  glory's  gewgaws  shining  in  the  van. 
Till  the  sun's  rays  with  added  flame  were  fill'd ! 
Where  are  its  golden  roobf  where  those  who 

dared  to  build  f 

ex. 

Tolly  was  not  so  eloquent  as  thou. 
Thou  nameless  column  with  the  buried  base ! 
What  are  the  laurels  of  the  Ciesar's  brow  f 
Crown  me  with  ivy  from  his  dwelling-place. 
Whose  arch  or  pillar  meets  me  in  the  face, 
Titos,  or  Tmjan's  ?  No — 'tis  that  of  time : 
Triamph,  arch,  pillar,  all  he  doth  displace 
BooAog ;  and  apostolic  statues  climb 
To  cnfaTthe  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept 
■abfisie, 

CXI. 

Buried  in  air,  the  deep-blue  sky  of  Rome, 
And  looking  to  the  stars :  they  had  contain'd 
A  spirit  which  with  these  would  find  a  home, 
The  last  of  those  who  o'er  the  whole  earth 

reign'd. 
The  Roman  globe,  for  after  none  sustain'd. 
But  yielded  back  his  conquests : — he  was  more 
Than  a  mere  Alexander,  and,  unstain'd 
With  household  blood  and  wine,  serenely  wore 
His  sovereign  virtues— still  we  Trajan's  name 
adom. 


CXII. 

Where  is  the  rock  of  triumph,  the  high  place 
Where  Rome  embraced  her  heroes!  where  ths 

steep 
Tarpeian  f  fittest  goal  of  treason's  race, 
The  promontory  whence  the  Trdtor'a  Leap 
Cured  all  ambition.    Did  the  conqoerora  heap 
Their  spoils  here  f  Yes :  and  in  yon  field  below, 
A  thousand  years  of  silenced  fibctions  sleep— 
The  forum,  where  the  immortal  accents  g^ev. 
And  still  the  eloquent  air  breathes — ^bnms  witi 

Cicero ! 

cxm. 

The  field  of  freedom,  faction,  fimie,  and  blood  i 
Here  a  proud  people's  passions  were  exhaled. 
From  the  first  hour  of  empire  in  the  bod 
To  that  when  further  worlds  to  conquer  fail'd; 
But  long  before  had  freedom's  face  been  veiTd 
And  anarchy  assumed  her  attributes ; 
Till  every  lawless  soldier  who  assail'd 
Trod  on  the  trembling  senate's  slavish  mutes, 
— Or  raised  the  venal  voice  of  baser  prostitotes. 

CXIV. 

Then  turn  we  to  her  latest  tribune's  name, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrarch — hope  of  Italy— 
Rienxi!  last  of  Romans !    While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  lad, 
EWen  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be— 
The  forum's  champion,  and  the  people's  chief- 
Her  new-bom  Noma  thou— with  reign,  alas !  too 
briel 

CXV. 

Egeria !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting-place  oo  fm 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  air, 
The  nympholcpsy  of  some  fond  despair ; 
Or,  it  might  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth. 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  theie 
Too  much  adoring ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth. 
Thou  wert  a  beautifiil  thought,  and  sofily  bodied 
forth. 

CXVL 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  spring,  with  years  on- 
wrinkled, 
Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place. 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erssi 
Art's  works;  nor  must  the  delicate  waten 

sleep, 
Prison'd  in  marble ;  bubbling  from  the  base 
Of  the  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round,  fern,  flowed,  and 
ivy  creep, 

CXVIL 

Fantastically  tangled ;  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms,  throngh  the 
grass 
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ick-eyed  fizard  nwtles,  and  the  billB 
mer-birda  mag  welcome  as  ye  paaa ; 
I  fraah  in  luie,  and  manj  in  their  claaa, 
>  the  paosing  atop,  and  with  their  dyes 
n  the  aoft  breeze  in  a  fiury  maaa ; 
eetneaa  of  the  violet'a  deep-blue  eyes, 
the  breath  of  heaven,  eeema  colonr'd 
ytta 


CXVIIL 

be  thoQ  dwell,  in  thia  enchanted  cover, 

thy  all-heavenly  bosom  beating 

fitf  ibotacepa  of  thy  mortal  lover ; 

pie  midnight  veil'd  that  mystic  meeting 

r  moat  atarry  canopy,  and  seating 

by  thine  adorer,  what  befell  T 

••  waa   aorely  ahaped   out   for   the 

eating 

unonrM  goddess,  and  the  cell 
f  holy  love— the  earliest  oracle  ! 

CXIX. 

«  thon  not,  thy  breast  to  his  replying, 
seleatial  with  a  human  heart ; 
,  which  diea  aa  it  was  bom,  in  sighmg, 
th  immortal  transports?  eould  thine 

* 

)m  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 

ty  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 

I  'venom  and  not  blunt  the  dart*- 

satiety  which  all  destroys — 

rom  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed 

lich  doysf 

CXX. 

r  young  affections  run  to  waste, 

but  the  desert ;  whence  arise 

s  of  dark  luxuriance,  tares  of  haste, 

iie  core,  though  tempting  to  the  eyes* 

irhoee  wild  odours  breathe  but  agonies, 

B  whose  guma  are  poison;  such  the 

nta 

Ting  beneath  her  stepe  as  paasion  flies 
world*s  wilderness,  and  vainly  pants 
tieatiai  fimit,  forbidden  to  our  wanta. 

CXXI. 

no  habitant  of  earth  thou  art — 
n  aeraph,  we  believe  in  thee, 
boae  martyra  are  the  broken  heart, 
yet  hath  aeen,  nor  e'er  shall  see 
d  eye,  thy  form,  as  it  should  be ; 
hath  made  thee,  as  it  peopled  heaven, 
I  its  own  desiring  phsjitasy, 
hooght  such  shape  and  image  given, 
be  unquench'd  aoul — parchM— wea- 
l—wrung—and  riven. 


Which  o'er-informs  the  pencil  and  the  pen. 
And  overpowers  the  page  where  it  would  bloom 
agtinf 

cxxin. 

Who  lovea,  ravea— *tis  youth's  fremf— bat  the 

cure 
Is  bitterer  still ;  as  charm  by  charm  unwinds 
Which  robed  our  idols,  and  we  see  too  sure 
Nor  worth  nor  beauty  dwells  from  out  the 

mind's 

Ideal  ahape  of  such,  yet  still  it^binda 
The  latal  spell,  and  atill  it  draws  us  on, 
Reaping   the  whirlwind   from   the  oft-sown 

winds; 
The  stubborn  heart,  its  alchemy  begun, 
Seems  ever  near  the  prize,^wealthiest  when 

most  undone. 

CXXIV. 
We  wither  from  our  youth,  we  gasp  away — 
Sick— sick ;  unfound  the  boon— unslaked  the 

thirst. 
Though  to  the  last,  in  verge  of  our  decay. 
Some  phantom  lures,  such  as  we  sought  at 

firat— 
But  all  too  late, — so  are  we  doubly  curst. 
Love,  &me,  ambition,  avarice — 'lis  the  same. 
Each  idle — and  all  ill — and  none  the  worst — 
For  all  are  meteors  with  a  different  name. 
And  death  the  sable  smoke  where  vanishes  the 

flame. 

CXXV. 

Few^-none — find  what  they  love  or  could  have 

loved. 
Though  accident,  blmd  contact,  and  the  strong 
Necessity  of  loving,  have  removed 
Antipathies — but  to  recur,  ere  long, 
Envenom'd  with  irrevocable  wrong : 
And  circumstance,  that  unspiritual  god 
And  miscreator,  makes  and  helpa  akmg 
Our  coming  evils  with  a  crutch-Iike  rod, 
Whose  touch  turns  hope  to  dust — the  dust  we  all 

have  trod. 

CXXVL 

Our  life  is  a  false  nature — 'tis  not  in 

The  harmony  of  things,— this  hard  decree. 

This  uneradicable  taint  of  sin, 

This  boundless  upas,  this  all-blasting  tree. 

Whose  root  is  earth,  whose  leaves  and  biiadiea 

be 
The  skies  which  rain  their  plagoat  «o  nea 

like  dew — 
Disease,   death,  bondage — all   the  woea  vire 


cxxn 

I  beauty  is  the  mind  diseased, 

B  into  false  creation : — where, 

5  the  forms  the  sculptor's  soul  hath 

edr 

ne.    Can  nature  show  so  fair  f 

e  the  charms  and  virtuea  which  we 

» 

in  boyhood  and  pursue  as  men— 

tch'd  paradise  of  our  deapair,  J 


And  worse,  the  woes  we  see  not — which  throb 
through 
The  immedicable  soul,  with  heart-aches  ever 
new. 

CXXVII. 

Yet  let  us  ponder  boldly — ^'tis  a  base 
Abandonment  of  reason  to  resign 
Our  right  of  thought— our  last  and  only  pXatft 
Of  refuge;  this,  at  l«tat,  ■hall  ttdlXVM  miiMl} 


9te 
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Though  from  our  birth  the  faculty  diTine 

It  chained  and  tortur'd — cabin*d,  cribb'd,  con- 
fined, 

And  bred  in  darknen   lest  the  truth  should 
shine 

Too  brightly  on  the  unprepared  mind, 
The  beam  pours  in,  for  lima  and  skill  will  couch 
the  blind. 

CXXVIII. 

Arches  on  arches !  as  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collecting  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  in  one  dome, 
Her  Coliseum  stands ;  the  moon-beams  shine 
As  'twere  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  light  which  streams  here,  to 

illume 
This  long-explored  but  still  exhaustless  mine 
Of  contemplation ;  and  the  azure  gloom 
Of  an  Italian  night,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

CXXIX. 

Huea  which  have  words,  and  sp^ak  to  ye  of 

heaven. 
Floats  o*er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument, 
And  shadows  forth  its  glory.    There  is  given 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  time  hath  bent, 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  hath  leant 
His  hand,  but  broke  his  scythe,  there  is  a 

power 
And  magic  in  the  ruinM  battlement, 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  ages  are  its 

dower. 

cxxx. 

Oh  time !  the  beautifier  of  the  dead, 
Adomer  of  the  ruin,  comforter 
'  And  only  healer  when  the  heart  hath  bled — 
Time  !  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err, 
The  test  of  truth,  love, — sole  philosopher. 
For  all  beside  are  sophists,  from  thy  thrift. 
Which  never  loses,  though  it  doth  defer — 
Time,  the  avenger !  unto  thee  I  lift 
My  hands,  and  eyes,  and  heart,  and  crave  of  thee 
agifi: 

CXXXI. 

Amidst  this  wreck,  where  thou  hast -made  a 

shrine 
And  temple  more  divinely  desolate, 
Among  Uiy  mightier  offerings  here  are  mine. 
Ruins  of  years — ^though  few,  yet  full  of  fate : — 
If  thon  hut  ever  seen  me  too  elate. 
Hear  me  not :  but  if  calmly  I  have  borne 
Good,  and  reserved  my  pride  agamst  the  hate 
Which  shall  not  whelm  me,  let  me  not  have 

worn 
This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain — shall  they  not 

mourn  f 

CXXXII. 

And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Left  the  unbalanced  scale,  great  Nemesis ! 
Here,  where  the  ancient  paid  thee  homage 

long — 
TTioa,  who  didst  call  the  furies  from  the  abyss, 


And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  hiss 
For  that  unnatural  retribution— just, 
Had  it  but  been  from  hands  less  neai^^  tin 
Thy  former  realm,  I  call  thee  from  the  d«C! 
Dost  thou  not  hear  my  heart f  Awake!  tk 
shalt,  and  must. 

CXXXIII. 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incurr'd 
For  my  ancestral  faults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  bleed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  conferF*d 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flowed  unbound ; 
But  now  my  blood  shall  not  sink  in  the  grooad 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it — thau  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  soughl  v 

found. 
Which  if  /  have  not  taken  for  the  sake 
But  let  that  pass — I  sleep,  but  thou  ahalt  y 

awake. 

CXXXIV. 

And  if  my  voice  break  forth,  'tis  not  that  nof 
I  shrink  from  what  is  suffered :  let  him  qwak 
Who  hath  beheld  decline  upon  my  brow, 
Or  seen  my  mind*s  convulsion  leave  it  weak 
But  in  this  page  a  record  will  I  seek. 
Not  in  the  air  shall  these  my  words  disperse. 
Though  I  be  ashes  ^  a  far  hour  shall  wreak 
The  deep  prophetic  fulness  of  this  verse, 
And  pile  on  human  heads  the  mountain  of  IE 
curse! 

CXXXV. 

That  curse  shall  be  forgiveness — ^Have  I  not- 
Hear  me,  my  mother  Earth !  behold  it,  Hti 

von ! — 
Have  I  not  had  to  wrestle  with  my  lot  f 
Have  I  not  sufTer'd  things  to  be  forgiven  f 
.  Have  I  not  had  my  brain  sear'd,  my  hea 
riven, 
Hopes  sapp'd,  name  blighted,  life's  life  lie 

away? 
And  only  not  to  desperation  driven, 
.   Because  not  altogether  of  such  clay 
As  rots  into  the  souls  of  those  whom  I  survey. 

CXXXVL 

From  mighty  wrongs  to  petty  perfidy. 
Have  I  not  seen  what  human  things  could  do 
From  the  loud  roar  of  foaming  calumny 
To  the  small  whisper  of  the  as  paltry  few, 
And  subtler  venom  of  the  reptile  crew, 
The  Janus  glance  of  whose  significant  eye, 
Learning  to  lie  with  silence,  would  seem  true. 
And  without  utterance,  save  the  shrug  or  sigi 
Deal  round  to  happy  fools  its  speechless  obloqu] 

cxxxvn. 

But  I  have  lived,  and  have  not  lived  in  vain : 
My  mind  may  lose  its  force,  my  blood  its  fire, 
And  my  frame  periah  even  in  conquering  pain 
But  there  is  that  within  me  which  shall  tire 
Torture  and  time,  and  breathe  when  I  expire 
Something  unearthly,  which  they  deem  not  ol 
Like  the  remembered  tone  of  a  mute  lyre, 
Shall  on  their  soften' d  spirits  sink,  and  move 
In  hearts  all  rocky  now  the  late  remorse  of  love. 
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cxxxvni. 

1  is  set.— Now  welcome,  thou  dread 
iw«r! 

18,  yet  thos  omnipotent,  which  here 
in  the  shadow  of  the  midnight  hour 
leep  awe,  jet  all  distinct  from  fear ; 
ints  are  ever  where  the  dead  walls  rear 
y  mantles,  and  the  solemn  scene 
from  ihee  a  sense'  so  deep  and  clear 
t  become  a  part  of  what  has  been, 
upon  the  spot,  all -seeing  but  unseen. 

CXXXIX. 

e  the  buzE  of  eager  nations  ran, 
mr*d  pity,  or  loud-roarM  applause, 
was  slaughter^  by  hifi  fellow  man. 
lerelbre  siaughterMf  wherefore,  but 
Mmose 

ire  the  bloody  Circus*  genial  laws, 
imperial  pleasure. — Wherefore  not  t 
atters  where  we  (all  to  fill  the  maws 
Ds-^on  battle-plains  or  listed  spot  f 
ut  theatres  where  the  chief  actors  rot. 

CXL. 

bre  me  the  gladiator  lie : 
I  upon  his  hand — his  manly  brow 
s  to  death,  but  conquers  agony, 
drooped  head  sinks  gradually  low^— 
>ugh  his  side  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
le  red  gash,  &U  heavy,  one  by  one, 
I  first  of  a  thunder-shower ;  and  now 
na  swims  around  him — he  is  gone, 
d  the  inhuman  shout  which  haird  the 
Tetch  who  won. 

CXLL 
d  it,  but  he  heeded  not — ^his  eyes 
ith  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away ; 
*d  not  of  the  life  he  loet  nor  prize, 
^re  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
vre  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
'as  their  Dacian  mother — ^he,  their  sire, 
''d  to  make  a  Roman  holiday — 
rush*d  with  his  blood — Shall  he  expire, 
sng'df — Arise !  ye  Goths,  and  glut  your 
«! 

CXLII. 

e,  where  murder  breathed  her  bloody 

team; 

re,  where  buzzing  nations  choked  the 

«^y»i 

r'd  or  murmur' d  like  a  mountain  stream 

\  Cft  winding  as  its  torrent  strays ; 

rhere  the  Roman  million's  blame  or 

raise 

ath  or  life,  the  playthings  of  a  crowds 

«  sounds  much--and  fall  the  stars*  faint 

ays 

ireaa  Toid— seats  crush'd — walls  bow*d; 

eries,  where   my  steps  seem   echoes 

trangely  loud. 

CXLin. 
-yst  what  ruin !  from  its  mass 
pabees,  half-cities,  have  been  rear'd ; 
the  enormous  skeleton  ye  pass 
trrel  where  the  spoil  could  have  nppetr^d. 


Hath  it  indeed  been  plunder* d,  or  but  clear*d  T 
Alas !  devekiped,  opens  the  decay. 
When  the  colossal  fabric's  form  is  near*d : 
It  will  not  bear  the  brightness  of  the  day. 
Which  streams  too  much  on  all  years,  man, 
have  reft  away. 

CXUV. 

But  when  the  rising  moon  begins  to  climb 
Its  topmost  arch,  and  gently  pauses  there ; 
When  the  stars  twinkle  tfajough  the  loops  of 

time, 
And  the  low  night-breeie  waves  along  the  air 
The  garland-forest,  which  the  gray  walls  wear. 
Like  laurels  on  the  bal4  first  Cesar's  head ; 
When  the  light  shines  serene,  but  doth  not 

glare, 
Then  in  this  magic  circle  raise  the  dead : 
Heroes  have  trod  this  spot — 'tis  on  their  dost  ye 

tread. 

CXLV. 

"  While   stands   the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall 

stand; 
When  falls  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  fall ; 
And  when  Rome  falls — the  world."  From  our 

own  land 
Thus  spake  the  pilgrims  o'er  this  mighty  wall 
In  Saxon  times,  which  we  are  wont  to  call 
Ancient ;  and  these  three  mortal  things  are  still 
On  their  foundations,  and  unalter*d  all; 
Rome  and  her  ruin  past  redemption's  dull, 
The  world,  the  same  wide  den— of  thieves,  or 

what  ye  will. 

CXLVL 

Simple,  erect,  severe,  austere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints,  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  blest  by  time ; 
Looking  tranquillity,  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man 

plods 
His  way  through  thorns   to  ashes — glorious 

dome ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last  f  Time's  scythe  and  tyrants' 

rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon '. — pride  of  Rome  ! 

CXLVII. 
Relic  of  nobler  days,  and  noblest  arts ; 
Despoil' d  yet  perfect,  with  thy  circle  spreads 
A  holiness  appealing  to  all  hearts— 
To  art  a  model ;  and  to  him  who  treads 
Rome  for  the  sake  of  ages,  glory  sheds 
Her  light  through  thy  sole  aperture ;  to  ibose 
Who  worship,  here  are  altars  for  their  beads ; 
And  they  who  feel  for  genius  may  repose 
Their   eyes  on  honour'd  forms,  whose   busts 
around  them  close. 

CXLVIII. 
There  is  a  dungeon,  in  whose  dim  drear  light 
What  do  I  gaze  on  f  Nothing :  Look  again ! 
Two  forms  sre  slowly  shadow'd  on  my  sight- 
Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  bram : 
It  is  not  so ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain^ 
An  old  man,  and  a  female  young  vuiifva. 
Fresh  as  a  nurmng-molbeT,  in  ^wVhom  'nKa 
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The  blood  is  nectar  .--but  what  doth  ahe  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck,  and  boaom  white  and 
bare! 

CXLIX. 

Full  Bwella  the  deep  pure  fountain  of  young  life, 
Where  on  the  heart,  and  from  the  heart  we 

took 
Our  first  and  sweetest  nurture,  when  the  wife 
Blest  into  mother,  in  the  innocent  kx)k, 
Or  even  the  piping  cry  of  lips  that  brook 
No  pain  and  small  suspense,  a  joy  perceives 
Man  knows  not,  when  from  out  its  cradled  nook 
She  sees  her  little  bud  put  forth  its  leaves — 
What  may  the  fruit  be  yet  f — ^I  know  not — Cain 

was  Eve's. 

CL. 

But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift : — ii  is  her  sire. 
To  whom  she  renders  l>ack  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.    No :  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  fire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises 

higher 
Than  Egypt's  river : — from  that  gentit  side 
Drink,  drink  and  live,  old  man !  Heaven's  realm 

holds  no  such  tide. 

CLI. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 

Has  not  thy  story's  purity ;  it  is 

A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray, 

And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 

Reverse  of  her  decree,  than  in  the  abyss 

Where  sparkle  distant  worlds: — Oh,  holiest 

nurse! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe. 

GUI. 

Tom  to  the  mole  which  Adrian  rear'd  on  high. 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Egypt's  piles, 
Golossal  copjrist  of  deformity. 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doom'd  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and,  for  his  vain  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes  raise  this  dome:   How 

smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth. 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  firom  such 

a  birth. 

GLHI. 

But  no!  the  dome — the  vast  and  wondrous 

dome. 
To  which  Diana's  marvel  was  a  cell — 
Ghrist's  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr's  tomb! 
I  have  beheld  the  Ephesian's  miracle^ 
Its  columns  strew  the  wilderness,  and  dwell 
The  hjTsna  and  the  jackal  in  their  shade ; 
I  have  beheld  Sophia's  bright  roo&  swell 
Their  glittering  mass  i'  the  sun,  and  have  snr- 

vey'd 
Its  sanctuary  the  while  the  usurping  Moslem 

pray'd; 


CUV. 

But  thou,  of  temples  old,  or  altavs 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  Hka  to  the 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  axHl  the  tnu 
Since  Zion'a  desolatioD,  when  that  He 
Forsook  his  former  city,  what  could  be. 
Of  earthly  structures  in  his  honoor  piled 
Of  a  subUmer  aspect  f  Miyesty, 
Power,  glory,  strength,  and  beanty,  i 
aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefilad. 

CLV. 
Enter:  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  nc 
And  why  f  it  is  not  lessen'd ;  bat  thy  m 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spec. 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  abode  wherein  appear  enafarined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  89  defin 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thoa  doat  no 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  his  1 

CLVI. 

Thou  movest— but  increasing  with  the  ad 
Like  climbing  some  great  Alp,  whieh  at 

rise, 
Deceived  by  its  gigantic  elegmnee; 
Vastness  which  grows— hut  grows  to  1 

nixe— 
All  musical  in  ita  immensities: 
Rich  marbles— richer  painting^-ahrinea 

flame 
The  lamps  of  gold— and  haughty  dome 

vies 
In  air  with  earth's  chief  structures,  thou^ 

frame 
Site  on  the  firm-set  ground— and  this  the 

must  claim. 

CLVII. 

Thou  seest  not  all ;  but  piecemeal  thoi 

break, 
To  separate  contemplation,  the  great  wt 
And  as  the  ocean  many  bajra  will  make 
That  ask  the  eye — so  here  condense  th; 
To  more  immediate  objects,  and  control 
Thy  thoughts  until  thy  mind  hath  got  b; 
Its  eloquent  proportions,  and  unroll 
In  mighty  graduations,  part  by  part, 
The  glory  which  at  once  upon  thee  dkl  no 

CLVni. 

Not  by  its  fault— but  thine :  oar  oatwan 
Is  but  of  gradual  grasp— and  aa  it  is 
That  what  we  have  of  feeling  most  inte 
Outstrips  our  faint  expreasion ;  even  so 
Outshining  and  o'erwhelming  edifice 
Fools  our  fond  gaze,  and,  greatest  of  the 
Defies  at  first  our  nature's  littleness. 
Till,  growing  with  its  growth,  we  thus  c 
Our  spirits  to  the  size  of  that  they  oontam 

CLIX. 

Then  pause,  and  be  enlighten'd ;  tbsro 
In  such  a  survey  than  the  aating  gass 
Of  wonder  pleased,  or  awe  which  wouk 
The  worahip  of  the  place,  or  the  niero  i 
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Of  art  and  its  g;reiu  masters,  who  could  raise 
What  former  time,  nor  skill,  nor  thought  could 

plan; 
The  fountain  of  ■ablimitj  displays 
Its  depth,  and  thence  may  draw  the  mind  of 

man 
Itf  gdden  sands,  and  learn  what  great  conceptions 

can. 

CLX. 

Or,  taming  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
IiiooooQ*s  torture  dignifying  pain-^ 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending : — vain 
The  struggle ;  vain,  against  the  coiling  strain 
'    Aad  gripe,  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench ;    the  long-envenom 'd 

chain 
RiTets  the  living  links, — the  enormous  asp 
Enibrese  pang  on   pang,  and   stifles  gasp   on 

gwp. 

CLXI. 

Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  light— 
The  sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 
All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 
Tke  shaf^  hath  just  been  shot— ^he   arrow 

bright 
With  an  inmK>rtars  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  might, 
And  majesty,  flash  their  full  lightnings  by, 
Developing  in  that  one  glance  the  Deity. 


I 


f  CLXII. 

Bat  in  hit  delicate  form    a  dream  oC^love, 
Shaped  by  some  solitary  nymph,  whose  breast 
Lon^'d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  madden'd  in  that  vision — are  ezprest 
All  that  ideal  beauty  ever  blessed 
The  mind  with  in  its  most  unearthly  mood. 
When  each  conception  was  a  heavenly  guest — 
A  ray  of  immortality — and  stood, 
Slar-ike,  around,  until  they  gather'd  to  a  god! 

CLxm. 

And  if  it  be  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven 
The  fire  which  we  endure,  it  was  repaid 
By  him  to  whom  the  energy  was  given 
Which  this  poetic  marble  hath  array'd 
With  an  eternal  glory— which,  if  made 
By  human  hands,  is  not  of  human  thought ; 
And  Time  himself  hath  hallow'd  it,  nor  laid 
Ooe  ringlet  in  the  dust— -nor  hath  it  caught 
A  tnge  of  years,  but  breathes  the  flame  with 
which  'twas  wrought. 

CLXIV. 

Bvt  where  is  be,  the  Pilgrim  of  my  song. 
The  being  who  upheld  it  through  the  past  f 
Methinks  he  cometh  late  and  tarries  long. 
He  is  no  more— these  breathings  are  his  last ; 
His  wanderings  done,  his  visions  ebbing  fast. 
And  he  himself  as  nothing : — if  he  was 
Aogfat  but  a  phantasy,  and  could  be  claas*d 
With  fetms  which  live  and  sufier— let  them 

li  shadow  &des  away  into  destruction's  mass. 


CLXV. 

Which  gathers  shadow,  substance,  life,  and 

all 
That  we  inherit,  in  its  mortal  shroud. 
And  spreads  the  dim  and  universal  pall 
Through  which  all  things  grow  phantoms ;  and 

the  cloud 
Between  us  sinks,  and  all  which  ever  glow*d. 
Till  glory's  self  is  twilight,  and  displays 
A  melancholy  halo  scarce  allow'd 
To  hover  on  the  verge  of  darkness ;  rays 
Sadder  than  saddest  night,  for  they  distract  the 

gaze, 

CLXVL 

And  send  us  prying  into  the  abyss. 
To  gather  what  we  shall  be  when  the  fraiaa 
Shall  be  resolved  to  something  less  than  thia 
Its  wretched  essence ;  and  to  dream  of  fiune, 
And  wipe  the  dust  from  ofi"  the  idle  name 
We  never  more  shall  hear, — ^but  never  more, 
Oh,  happier  thought!   can  we  be  made  the 

same: 
It  is  enough  in  sooth  that  once  we  bore 
These  fardels  of  the    heart— the  heart  wboae 

sweat  was  gore. 

CLXVII. 

Hark  !  forth  from  the  abyss  a  voice  prooeeda, 
A  long  low  distant  murmur  of  dread  sound, 
Such  as  arises  when  a  nation  bleeds 
With  some  deep  and  immedicable  wound ; 
Through  storm  and  darkness  yawns  the  rend- 
ing ground. 
The  gulf  is  thick  with  phantoms,  but  the  chief 
Seems  royal  still,  though  with  her  head  die- 

crown' d, 
And  pale,  but  lovely,  with  maternal  grief 
She  clasps  a  babe,  to  whom  her  breast  yields  no 
relief. 

CLXVIIL 

Scion  of  chiefs  and  monarchs,  where  art  thou  f 
Fond  hope  of  many  nations,  art  thou  dead  f 
Could  not  the  grave  forget  thee,  and  lay  low 
Some  less  majestic,  less  beloved  head  f 
In  the  sad  midnight,  while  thy  heart  still  bled, 
The  mother  of  a  moment,  o'er  thy  boy. 
Death  hush'd  that  pang  for  ever:  with  thee 

fled 
The  present  happiness  and  promised  joy 
Which  fiird  the  imperial  isles  so  full  it  seem'd  to 
cloy. 

CLXIX. 

Peasants  bring  forth  in  safety. — Can  it  be, 
O  thou  that  wert  so  happy,  so  adored  I 
Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for 

thee, 
And  Freedom's  heart,  grown  heavy,  ceaee  to 

hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  pour'd 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o'er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris. — ^Thou,  too,  lonely  lord, 
And  desolate  consort — vainly  wert  thou  wed  ! 
The  husband  of  a  year  *.  the  falYieT  ol  \\ie  ^e«A . 
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CLXX. 

Of  sackcloth  was  thy  weddinff  gmrment  made ; 
Thy  bridars  fruit  is  ashes  :  in  the  dust 
The  fair- hair* d  daughter  of  the  isles  is  laid. 
The  love  of  millions !     How  did  we  intrust 
Futurity  to  her!  and,  though  it  mnsr 
Darken  above  our  bones,  yet  fondly  deem*d 
Our  children  should  obey  her  child,  and  bless'd 
Her  and  her  hoped-for  seed,  whose  promise 
seemM 
Like  stars  to  shepherds*  eyes:— -'twas  but  a  me- 
teor beam*d. 

CLXXL 

Woe  unto  us,  not  her ;  for  she  sleeps  well : 
The  fickle  wreath  of  popular  breath,  the  tongue 
Of  hollow  counsel,  the  false  oracle, 
Which  from  the  birth  of  monarchy  hath  rung 
Its  knell  in  princely  ears,  till  the  o'erstung 
Nations  have  arm*d  in  madness,  the  strange 

fate 
Which  tumbles  mightiest  sovereigns,  and  hath 

flung 
Against  their  blind  omnipotence  a  weight 
Within  the  opposing  scale,  which  crushes  sooner 

late, — 

CLXXIL 

These  might  have  been  her  destiny ;  but  no, 
Our  hearts  deny  it :  and  so  young,  so  fiur, 
Good  without  effort,  great  without  a  foe ; 
But  now  a  bride  and  mother — and  now  there  ! 
How  many  ties  did  that  stem  moment  tear : 
From  thy  sire*s  to  his  humblest  8ubject*8  breast 
Is  link*d  the  electric  chain  of  that  despair, 
Whose  shock  was  as  an  earthquake's,  and 

opprest 
The  land  which  loved  thee  so  that  none  could  love 

thee  best. 

CLXXIII. 

Lo,  Nemi !  navell*d  in  the  woody  hills 
So  far,  that  the  uprooting  wind,  which  tears 
The  oak  from  his  foundation,  and  which  spills 
The  ocean  o*er  its  boundary,  and  bears 
Its  foam  against  the  skies,  reluctant  spares 
The  oval  mirror  of  thy  glossy  lake ; 
And,  calm  as  cherish*d  hate,  its  surface  wears 
A  deep  cold  settled  aspect  nought  can  shake. 
All  coil'd  into  itself  and  round,  as  sleeps  the 
snake. 

CLXXIV. 

And,  near,  Albano*s  scarce  divided  waves 
8hine  from  a  sister  valley ; — and  afar 
The  Tiber  winds,  and  the  broad  ocean  laves 
The  Latian  coast  where  sprung  the  Epic  war, 
"  Arms  and  the  man,**  whose  re -ascending 

star 
Rose  o*er  an  empire ;— but  beneath  thy  right 
TuUy reposed  from  Rome; — and  where  yon 

bar 
Of  girdling  mountains  intercepts  the  sight. 
The  Sabine  farm  was  till'd,  the  weary  lMLrd*s 

delighL 


CLXXV. 

But  I  forget. — My  Pilgrim*s  shrine  is  won, 
And  he  and  I  must  part, — so  let  it  be,— 
His  task  and  mine  alike  are  nearly  done ; 
Yet  once  more  let  us  look  upon  the  sea ; 
The  midland  ocean  breaks  on  him  and  me. 
And  from  the  Alban  Mount  we  now  behold 
Our  friend  of  youth,  that  ocean,  which  whe 

we 
Beheld  it  last  by  Calpe's  rock  unfold 
Those  waves,  we  follow*d  on  till  the  dark  Eujdii 

roird 

CLXXVI. 

Upon  the  blue  Symplegades :  long  years-* 
Long,  though  not  very  many,  since  have  done 
Their  work  on  both ;  some  suffering  and  som 

tears 
Have  left  us  nearly  where  we  had  begim : 
Yet  not  in  vain  our  mortal  race  hath  run. 
We  have  had  our  reward — and  it  is  here ; 
That  we  can  yet  feel  gladden* d  by  the  sun. 
And  reap  from  earth,  sea,  joy  almost  as  dear 
As  if  there  were  no  man  to  trouble  what  is  dssi 

CLXXVII. 

Oh !  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-pbos. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race, 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  only  her ! 
Ye  elements ! — in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted— can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?    Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  f 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  bt  otu 
lot. 

CLXXVni. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 
There  is  society,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne*er  express,  yet  cannot  all  conceal 

CLXXIX. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark-blue  ocean— foU! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remsin 
A  shadow  of  man*s  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbUng  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell*d,  unco(Rn*d,  and  un- 
known, 

CLXXX. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths, — thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,— thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  ha 

i%*ields 
For  earth* s  destruction  thou  dot{  all  despise, 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 


MANFRED. 


Dd'«t  laatf  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
mhng,  to  bis  gods,  where  haply  lies 
ty  hope  ia  some  near  port  or  bay, 
est  him  again  to  earth : — there  let  him 

CLXXXI. 

nanents  wMch  thunder^strike  the  v^-alls 
L-boih  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
loarcbs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
I  lenathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
lay  creator  the  Tain  title  take 
of  t^ee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 
ire  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
lelt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Armada'a  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

CLXXXn. 

nres  are  emptrea,  changed  in  all  save 


,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are 
ley? 

ters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
ny  a  tyrant  nnce ;  th^r  shores  obey 
mger,  slave,  or  savage ;  their  decay 
)d  up  realBDS  to  deserts :— not  so  thou, 
^able  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  pla3r— 
rites  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
"eadon's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roll'St  now. 

CLXXXm. 

iorioBS  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's 

nn 

itself  in  tempests ;  in  aH  time, 

r  conTulsed-— in  breeze,  or   gale,  or 

orm, 

e  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 

saving; — boundless,  endless,  and  su- 


ige  of  eternity — the  throne 
Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
nsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  zone 
e ;  thoa  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless, 


CLXXXIV. 

are  loved  thee,  ocean !  and  my  joy 
binl  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
ike  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I'd  with  thy  breakers— they  to  me 
deligbt ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
em  a  terror— 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
IS  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
ited  to  thy  billovrs  far  and  near, 
ly  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  liolt^  f. 


CLXXXV. 

song  Wh 


erisod-  My 


Imtoanecho;  itis^t 

bH   shoukt  bfeak  of  this   protracted 


h  shall  be  extinguish'd  which  hath  lit 
Dgiit  lamp — and  what  is  writ,  is  writ, — 
t  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
atk  I  have  been — and  my  visions  flit 
pably  before  me — and  the  glow 
my  spirit  dwelt  is  fluttering,  fiunt,  and 
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CLXXXVI. 

Farewell!    a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath 

been— 
A  sound  which  makes  us  linger, — yet— lare- 

well! 
Te !  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  scene 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  dwell 
A  thought  which  once  was  his,  if  on  ye  swell  , 
A  single  reoollectiqn,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal-shoon,  and  scallop-shell ; 
Farewell !  vrith  itm  alone  may  rest  the  pain, 
If  such  there  were — with  yott  the  moral  of  his 

strain. 


MANFRED; 
A  DRAMATIC  POEM. 


**  Tbete  are  more  thhift  hi  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your  ptailosopby.'* 


DRAMATIS   FERSONJE. 

Manfred.  Witch  op  the  Atrs. 

Chamois  HtJifTSiu  AftiMAins. 

Abbot  op  St.  Maitbice.  Nemesis. 

Maitttel.  The  Dbstmibs. 

Hermait.  SriKiTS,  etc 


The  Scene  of  the  Drama  Is  smongat  the  Higher  Alpa 
—partly  In  the  Castle  of  Manfred,  and  partly  in  the 
Mountains. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 


A  Gvtkk  Galhry.-^TiMey  Midnight, 
Mahfrsd  {alame,) 

The  Ump  must  be  replenish'd,  but  even  then 
It  w*U  not  bum  so  long  as  I  must  watch : 
My  slumbers — if  I  slumber— are  not  sleep, 
B-jt  a  continuance  of  enduring  thought, 
V/'hich  then  I  can  resist  not :  in  my  heart 
There  is  a  vigil,  and  these  eyes  bat  dose 
To  look  within :  and  yet  I*live,  and  bear 
The  aspect  and  the  form  <X  breathing  men. 
But  grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  vrise : 
Sorrow  is  knowledge :  they  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o*er  the  fatal  truth. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  ia  not  that  of  life. 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essayM,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  tabjeeC  to  itself 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 
And  I  have  met  with  good  even  among  men— 
But  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  my  fo«a, 
I  And  none  hape  baffled,  many  faUnaXMlbit  mt- 
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But  thii  araird  not :  good  or  evil,  life, 
Powers,  painons,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands, 
Since  that  all-nameless  hour.    I  have  no  dread. 
And  feel  the  curse  to  hare  no  natural  (ear. 
Nor  fluttering  throb,  that  beats  with  hopes  or 

wishes. 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth.^ 
Now  to  my  task. — 

Mysterious  Agency ! 
Ye  spirits  of  the  unbounded  universe ! 
Whom  I  have  sought  in  darkness  and  in  light — 
Ye,  who  do  compass  earth  about,  and  dwell 
In  subtler  essence — ye,  to  whom  the  tops 
Of  mountains  inaccessible  are  haunts. 
And  earth's  and  ocean's  caves  familiar  things — 
I  call  upon  ye  by  the  written  charm 
Which  gives  me  power  upon  you — Rise !  appear ! 

[A  paute. 
They  come  not  yet. — Now  by  the  voice  of  him 
Who  is  the  first  among  you^-^y  this  sign. 
Which  makes  you  tremble — ^by  the  claims  of 

him 
Who  is  undjring, — risn  I  appear  ? — Appear ! 

[A  pause. 
If  it  be  so. — Spirits  of  earth  and  air, 
Ye  shall  not  thus  elude  me  :  by  a  power. 
Deeper  than  all  yet  urged,  a  tyrant-spell, 
Which  had  its  birth-place  in  a  star  condemned. 
The  burning  wreck  of  a  demolished  world, 
A  wandering  hell  in-  the  eternal  space  ; 
By  the  strong  curse  which  is  upon  my  soul, 
The  thought  which  is  vriihin  me  and  around 

me, 
I  do  compel  ye  to  my  will. — Appear ! 

[A  itar  it  teen  at  the  darker  end  of  the  gal- 
lery; it  it  tiationary:  and  a  voice  it  hmrd 
tinging.] 

FIRST  SFiRrr. 

Mortal  ?  to  thy  bidding  bow'd. 
From  my  mansion  in  the  cloud, 
Which  the  breath  of  twilight  builds, 
And  the  summer's  sunset  gilds 
With  the  axure  and  vermilion, 
Which  is  mix'd  for  my  pavilion ; 
Though  thy  quest  may  be  forbidden, 
On  a  star-beam  I  have  ridden ; 
To  thine  adjuration  bow'd, 
Mortal— be  thy  wish  avow'd ! 

Voice  of  the  Second  Spirit. 

Mont-Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains. 

They  crown'd  him  long  ago 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 

With  a  diadem  of  snow. 
Around  his  waist  are  forests  braced, 

The  avalanche  in  his  band ; 
But  ere  it  frll,  the  thundering  ball 

Must  pause  for  my  command. 
The  glacier's  cold  and  restless  mass 

Moves  onward  day  by  day ; 
But  I  am  be  who  bids  it 

Or  with  its  ice  delay. 
I  am  the  spirit  of  the  place. 

Could  make  the  mountain  bow 
And  quivtr  to  his  cavem'd  base— 

Aad  whmt  with  me  wonldst  ttevf 


Voice  if  the  Third  Spuut. 

In  the  blue  depth  of  the  waters. 

Where  the  wave  hath  no  strife, 
Where  the  wind  is  a  stranger. 

And  the  sea-snake  hath  life. 
Where  the  mermaid  is  decking 

Her  green  hair  with  ahells ; 
Like  the  storm  on  the  surface 
•    Came  the  sound  of  thy  spells ; 
O'er  my  calm  hall  of  coral 

The  deep  echo  roll'd — 
To  the  Spirit  of  Ocean  • 

Thy  wishes  unfold ! 

FOURTH  SPIRIT. 

Where  the  slumbering  earthqualu 

Lies  pillow'd  on  fire, 
And  the  lakes  of  bitumen 

Rise  boilingly  higher ; 
Where  the  roots  of  the  Andes 

Strike  deep  in  the  earth. 
As  their  summits  to  heaven 

Shoot  soaringly  forth : 
I  have  quitted  my  birth-place. 

Thy  bidding  to  bide— 
Thy  spell  hath  subdued  me. 

Thy  will  be  my  guide ! 

FIFTH  SPIRIT. 

I'm  the  rider  of  the  wind, 

The  stirver  of  the  storm ; 
The  hurricane  I  left  behind 

Is  yet  with  lightning  warm ; 
To  speed  to  thee,  o'er  shore  and  e 

I  swept  upon  the  blast : 
The  fleet  I  met  sail'd  well,  and  y 

'Twill  sink  ere  night  be  past. 

SIXTH  SFiRrr. 

My  dwelling  is  the  shadow  of  the 
Why  doth  thy  magic  torture  me  v 

SEVENTH  SPIRIT. 

The  star  which  rules  thy  destiny. 
Was  ruled,  ere  earth  began,  by  m 
It  was  a  world  as  fresh  and  fair 
As  e'er  revolved  round  sun  in  air ; 
Its  course  was  free  and  regular. 
Space  bosom'd  not  a  lovelier  star. 
The  hour  arrived — and  it  became 
A  wandering  mass  of  shapeless  flt 
A  pathless  comet,  and  a  curse. 
The  menace  of  the  universe ; 
Still  rolling  on  with  innate  force, 
Without  a  sphere,  without  a  coun 
A  bright  deformity  on  high, 
The  monster  of  the  upper  sky ! 
And  thou  !  beneath  its  influence  I 
Thou,  worm !  whom  I  obey  and 
Forced  by  a  power  (which  is  not 
And  lent  thee  but  to  make  thee  ir 
For  this  brief  moment  to  descend, 
Where  these  weak  spirits  round  t 
And  partly  with  a  thing  like  thee- 
What  wouldst  thou,  child  of  clay 


MANFRED. 


Wf 


TBI  SITBN  SraiTS. 

ocean,  air,  night,  mountaixui,  winds,  thy 

itar, 

at  thy  beck  and  bidding,  child  of  day ! 

thee,  at  thy  quest,  their  spirits  are — 

It  wooldst  thoa  with  as,  son  of  mortals — 

ay? 


FOUT  spntiT. 
Of  what— of  whom— and  why  ? 

MAHFRCD. 

which  is  within  me ;  read  it  there— 
m  it,  and  I  cannot  utter  it. 

SPUlfT. 

1  but  give  thee  that  which  we  possess : 
us  subjects,  sovereignty,  the  power 
uth,  the  whole,  or  portion,  or  a  sign 
shall  control  the  elements,  whereof 
'•  the  dominators — each  and  ail, 
shall  be  thine. 

MJOTFaSD. 

ObliTion,  self-oblivion — 
not  wring  from  out  the  hidden  reakns 
7  so  profusely  what  I  ask  f 

SPIIUT. 

t  in  our  essence,  in  our  skill ; 
Mu  may'st  die. 

MAlfFRED. 

Will  death  bestow  it  on  me  ? 

sraiiT. 

'■  inmKfftal,  and  do  not  forget : 

I  eternal ;  and  to  us  the  past 

lie  future,  present.    Art  thou  answer*d  r 

MAKFRED. 

;k  me — but  the  power  which  brought  ye 

lere 

lade  you  mine.    SUves,  scoff  not  at  my 

nU! 

nd,  the  spirit,  the  Promethean  spark, 

btning  of  my  being,  is  as  bright, 

ng,  and  far  darting  as  your  own, 

lU  not  yield  to  yours,  though  coop*d  in 

lay! 

,  or  I  will  teach  yon  what  I  am. 

SPIRIT. 

srer  as  we  answer*d ;  our  reply 
in  Unae  own  words. 

MAHTRID. 

Why  say  ye  so  f 

SPIRIT. 

on  wy'st,  thine  essence  be  as  ours, 
•  replied  in  telling  thee,  the  thing 
can  death  hath  nought  to  do  with  us. 


XAXFRKD. 

ave  call*d  ye  from  your  realms  in  vain, 
KMv  or  ye  will  not,  aki  me. 


I 


SPIRIT. 

Say; 
What  we  possess  we  offer ;  it  is  thine : 
Bethink  ere  thon  dismiss  us,  ask  agaui — 
Kingdom,  and  sway,  and  strength,  and  length  of 
days — 

MANFRID. 

Acoused!  what  have  I  to  do  with  days? 
They  are  too  long  already.— Hence-4>egoiie ! 

SPIRIT. 

Tet  pause :  being  here,  our  will  would  do  thee 

service; 

Bethink  thee,  is  there  then  no  other  gift 
Which  we  can  make  not  worthless  in  thine  eyes  f 

MANFRED. 

No,  none :  jret  stajr — one  moment,  ere  we  part— 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.    I  hear 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  aooiids. 
As  music  on  the  waters;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.    Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom'd  forms. 

SPIRIT. 

We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form— in  that  we  will  appear. 

MANFRED. 

I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no  form  on  earth 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.    Let  him. 
Who  is  meet  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  may  seem  most  fitting — Come ! 

SEVENTH  SPIRIT. 

{Appearing  in  the  ehape  of  a  heautifid  Jmmtie 

Behold ! 

MANFRED. 

Oh  God !  if  it  be  thus,  and  ihm 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy. — I  will  clasp  thee, 
And  we  again  will  bo  [The  figure  xamukea. 

My  heart  is  crush'd ! 
[Manfred /aZ2f  eemeeUet, 
{A  voice  ii  heard  in  the  Incantation  which  foQowM.) 
When  the  moon  is  on  the  ¥rave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass. 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave. 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass ;« 
When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting. 
And  the  answerM  owls  are  hooting. 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill. 
Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine. 
With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 
Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep ;  i 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish. 
There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish; 
By  a  power  to  thee  unknown. 
Thou  canst  never  be  alone ; 
Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  abiQwi, 
Thou  art  gather'd  in  «  cloudt 


LORD   BYRON. 


And  for  evrr  shall  thou  dwell 
In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 


Though  thou  teest  me  not  pMt  by. 
Thou  ahalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
At  ■  thing  that,  though  unaeen, 
Most  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been ; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  tum*d  around  thy  head  ; 
Thou  ahalt  marrel  I  am  not, 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot. 
And  the  power  which  thou  dost  feel 
Shall  be  what  thou  must  conceal. 

And  a  magic  voice  and  verse 
Hath  baptized  thee  with  a  cune; 
And  a  spirit  of  the  air 
Hath  begirt  thee  with  a  snare  ; 
In  the  wind  there  is  a  voice 
Shall  forbid  thee  to  rejoice  ; 
And  to  thee  shall  Night  deny 
AU  the  quiet  of  her  sky ; 
And  the  day  shall  have  a  sun, 
Which  shall  make  thee  wish  it  done. 

From  thy  folse  tears  I  did  distil 
An  essence  which  hath  strength  to  kill ; 
From  thy  own  heart  I  then  did  wring 
The  black  blood  in  its  blackest  spring; 
From  thy  own  smile  I  snatch*d  the  snake, 
For  there  it  coil'd  as  in  a  brake ; 
From  thy  own  Up  I  drew  the  charm 
Which  gave  all  these  their  chiefest  harm ; 
In  proving  every  poison  known, 
I  found  the  strongest  was  thine  own. 

By  thy  cold  breast  and  serpent  smile, 

By  thy  unfathom'd  gulfs  of  guile, 

By  that  most  seeming  virtuous  eye, — 

By  that  shut  soul's  hypocrisy ; 

By  the  perfection  of  thine  art, 

Which  pass'd  for  human  thine  own  heart ; 

By  thy  delight  in  others*  pain, 

And  by  thy  brotherhood  of  Cain, 

I  call  upon  thee !  and  compel 

Thyself  to  be  thy  proper  hell ! 

And  on  thy  head  I  pour  the  vial 

Wiiieh  doth  devote  thee  to  this  trial ; 

Nor  to  slumber,  nor  to  die. 

Shall  be  in  thy  destiny ; 

Though  thy  death  shall  still  seem  near 

To  thy  wish,  but  as  a  fear ; 

Lo !  the  spell  now  works  around  thee, 

And  the  clankless  chain  hath  bound  thee ; 

O'er  th^  heart  and  brain  together 

Hath  the  word  been  pass' d— now  wither ! 


SCENE   II. 

7%e  Mountain  of  the  Jungfrau. — Time,  Morning. 
—Manfred  alone  upon  the  dife, 

MANFRED. 

The  fpirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me— 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  hafile  m»-* 
The  remedy  I  reck'd  of  tortured  me ; 
I  lean  no  mora  on  super-human  aid. 
It  hath  DO  powtr  upon  the  past,  and  for 


The  future,  till  the  past  he  gulf  *d  in  darkimi, 
It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  mother  earth !         i 
And  thou,  fresh   breaking   day,  and  y«,  /• 

mountains,  p 

Why  are  ye  beautiful  f    I  cannot  fove  ye.         \ 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  unirefae,  '■ 

That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shinest  not  on  my  heart.        K 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  aztreme  ed^       i- 
I  stand,  and  on  the  torrent's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  panse  T 
I  feel  the  impulse— yet  I  do  not  plunge ; 
I  see  the  peril — yet  do  not  recede ; 
And  my  brain  reels — and  yet  my  foot  b  firm: 
There  is  a  power  upon  me  which  withholds 
And  makes  it  my  fotality  to  live ; 
If  it  be  life  to  wear  within  myself 
This  barrenness  of  spirit,  and  to  be 
My  own  soul's  sepulchre,  for  I  have  ceased 
To  justify  my  deeds  unto  myself— 
The  last  infirmity  of  evil.    Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle  foaee* 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — ^I  diooM  kl 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ;  thon  art  pm 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thins 
Yet  piercea  downward,  onward,  or  above. 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world ! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  miz'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements*  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 
Till  our  mortality  predominates. 
And  men  are — what  they  name  not  to  themsshi»« 
And  trust  not  to  each  other.    Hark !  the 

[The  shepherd^ i  pipe  in  the  distance  It  < 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  foble-— pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  the  sauntering hsf^  t 
My  soul  would  drink  those  echoes. — Oh,  that  1 

were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — bom  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me ! 

Enter  from  helow  a  Cbaxois  Hcim. 

CHAXOIS  HUNTER. 

Even  so. 
This  way  the  chamois  leapt :  her  nimble  feel 
Have  baffled  me ;  my  gains  to-day  will  seaice 
Repay  my  break-neck  travail. — What  iahscif 
Who  seems  not  of  my  trade,  and  yetktth  imcV^ 
A  height  which  none  even  of  our  moantaiMtn^ 
Save  our  best  hunters,  may  attain :  hii  girb 
Is  goodly,  his  mien  manly,  and  his  air 
Proud  as  a  free-bom  peasant's,  at  Hm  diitaiiBa-' 
I  will  approach  him  nearar. 


MANFRED, 


MAJirsiD  OmC  perceiving  the  other.) 

To  be  thus 
Gny-faured  with  uigiiish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wreeks  of  a  single  winter,  borkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root. 
Which  but  suppUee  a  feeUng  to  decay- 
Ami  to  be  thus,  eternally  but  thus, 
Uariog  been  otherwise !  Now  furrow'd  o*er 
Wiih  wrinkles,  pUmgh'd  by  momenis,  not  by 

years; 
And  hours — all  tortured  into  ages — ^hours 
Which  I  outlive ! — Ye  toppling  crags  of  ice ! 
Ye  iTslanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mouniainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush 


i  bear  ye  momently  above,  beneath, 
Crath  with  a  frequent  conflict ;  but  ye  pass, 
And  only  Ul  on  things  that  still  would  live; 
Od  the  young  flourishing  forest,  or  the  hut 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 


CHAMOIS   HUnTSR. 


The  mists  begin  to  rise  from  up  the  valley ; 
ru  wira  him  to  descend*  or  he  may  chance 
To  lose  at  once  his  way  and  life  together. 


MiirntsD. 


Ths  mista  bail  up  around  the  glaciers ;  clouds 
Ein  curling  fittt  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury. 
Like  fcam  from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore, 
Ueip*d  with  the  damn*d  like  pebbles.  —I  am  giddy. 


CHAXOIS  mniTER. 

I  matt  approach  him  cautiously ;  if  near, 
A  sodden  step  will  startle  him,  and  he 
Seems  tottering  already. 

MAimiED. 

Mountains  have  fallen, 
Leaving  a  gap  in  the  clouds,  and  with  the  shock 
Rockmg  their  Alpine  brethren ;  filling  up 
The  ripe  green  valleys  with  destruction's  splinters, 
Dimming  the  rivers  with  a  sudden  dash, 
Which  cmah'd  the  waters  into  mist,  and  made 
Their  trantains  find  another  channel — thus, 
Tbos,  in  its  old  age,  did  Mount  Rosenburg— 
Why  stood  I  not  beneath  it  T 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Friend !  have  a  care. 
Your  next  step  may  be  fatal ! — for  the  love 
Of  him  who  made  you,  stand  not  on  that  brink ! 

MANFRED  {not  hearing  him.) 

Such  would  have  been  for  me  a  fitting  tomb ; 
M7  bones  had  then  been  quiet  in  their  depth ; 
They  had  not  then  been  strewn  upon  the  rocks 
For  the  wind's  pastime — as  thus — thus  they  shall 


b  this  one  plunge.-— Farewell,  ye  opening  hea- 


I^ok  not  upon  me  thns  reproschfulljr— 
Tewtrt  not  meant  for  me — Earth!  take  these 


IA§  MAirrRXD  {§  in  9ft  to  tpring  from  the 
Hif^  the  Chamois  Hunter  setses  find  re 
lams  1dm  viCA  a  iudiem  grmtp,] 


chamois  hunter. 


Hold,  madman ! — though  aweary  of  thy  life. 
Stain  not  our  pure  vales  with  thy  guilty  bipod.-* 
Away  with  me-^^I  will  not  quit  my  hold. 


MANFRED. 


I  am  most  sick  at  heart — nay,  grasp  me  «>t — 
I  am  all  feebleness — the  mountains  whirl 
Spinning  around  me — I  grow  blijid.-*WlMU  art 
thou? 


CHAMOIS  hunter. 


ru  answer  that  anon. — Away  with  me— 

The  clouds  grow  thicker — there — now  lean  on 

me — 
Place  your  foot  here — here,  take  this  staff*,  and 

cling 
A  moment  to  that  shrub— now  give  me  your  hand, 
And  hold  fast  by  my  girdle — softly — well— 
The  Chalet  will  be  gain'd  within  an  hour- 
Come  on,  we'll  quickly  6nd  a  surer  footing, 
And  something  like  a  pathway,  which  the  torrant 
Hath  waeh'd  since  winter. — Come,  'tis  bravely 

done — 
You  should  have  been  a  hunter. — Follow  me. 

\Ae  they  descend  the  rocks  u>ith  difeuUjf, 
the  scene  closes.} 


ACT  II. 


SCENE   I. 
A  Cottage  tunongst  the  Bernese  Alps, 
Manfred  and  the  Chamois  Huirmu 


chamois  hunter. 


No,  no — yet  pause— thou  must  not  yet  go  forth  t 
Thy  mind  and  body  are  alike  unfit 
To  trust  each  other,  for  some  hours,  at  least ; 
When  thou  art  better,  I  will  be  thy  guide- 
But  whither  f 


MANFRED. 

It  imports  not :  I  do  know 
My  route  full  well,  and  need  no  further  guidance. 

CHAMOIS  hunter. 

Thy  garb  and  gait  beiipeak  thee  of  high  lineage — 
One  of  the  many  chiefs,  whose  castled  crags 
Look  o'er  the  lower  valleys — which  of  these 
May  call  thee  lord  f  I  only  know  their  portals ; 
My  way  of  life  leads  me  but  rarely  down 
To  bask  by  the  huge  hearths  of  those  old  halls. 
Carousing  with  the  vaesals ;  but  the  paths, 
Which  step  from  out  our  mountains  to  their  doors, 
I  know  from  childhood — which  of  these  is  thine  ff 


MANFRED. 


No  matter. 


CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Well,  sir,  pardon  me  the  question, 
And  be  of  better  cheer.    Come,  taste  my  wine ; 
'Tis  of  an  ancient  vintage;  many  a  day 
'T  has  thaw'd  my  veins  among  oaf  v\MMm,Twni 
/  Let  it  do  thii  fiv  thine — Comt,  p\«Ag|ft  n*  (lid's  < 


s»o 


LORD   BYRON. 


MANTmiD. 


Away,  away !  there's  blood  upon  the  brim ! 
Will  it  then  never— never  link  in  the  earth? 


CHAlfOIS  HX7KTER. 

What  doet  thou  mean  t  thy  senses  wander  from 
thee. 

MAXFKID. 

I  say  'tis  blood — ^my  blood !  the  pure  warm  stream 
Wldch  ran  in  the  veins  of  my  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other*as  we  should  not  love, 
And  this  was  shed:  but  still  it  rises  up. 
Colouring  the  clouds,  that  shut  me  out  from 

heaven. 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be. 

CHAMOIS  Hinma. 

Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half-maddening 

sin. 
Which  makes  thee  people  vacancy,  whatever 
Thy  dread  and  sidTerance  be,  there's  comfort 

yet— 
The  aid  of  holy  men,  and  heavenly  patienco 

MANFEED. 

Patience,  and  patience !  Hence — that  word  wss 

made 
For  brutes  of  burthen,  nor  for  birds  of  prey ; 
Preach  it  to  mortals  of  a  dust  like  thine — 
I  am  not  of  thine  order. 

CHAMOIS  BUITTSR. 

Thanks  to  Heaven ! 
I  would  not  be  of  thine  for  the  free  fame 
Of  William  Tell ;  but  whatsoe'er  thine  ill. 
It  must  be  borne,  and  these  wild  starts  are  useless. 

MANFRED. 

Do  I  not  bear  itT — ^Look  on  me — ^I  live. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTXR. 

This  is  convulsion,  and  no  healthful  life. 

MANFRED. 

I  tell  thee,  man !  I  have  lived  many  years. 
Many  long  years,  but  they  are  nothing  now 
To  those  which  I  must  number ;  ages — ages — 
Space  and  etemitjr — and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death — and  still  unslaked! 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Why,  on  thy  brow  the  seal  of  middle  age 
Hath  scarce  been  set ;  I  am  thine  older  far. 

MANFRED. 

Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depend  on  time  f 
It  doth :  but  actions  are  our  epochs :  mine 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  alike  as  sands  on  the  shore. 
Innumerable  atoms;  and  one  desert, 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks, 
Rocks,  and  the  salt-surf  weeds  of  bitterness. 


CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Alas !  he's  mad— but  yet  I  must  not  leave  him. 

MANFRED. 

I  would  I  were— for  then  the  things  I  see 
Wottht  bebattL  dktemper'd  dream. 


CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

What  is  it 
That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'at  upon  t 

MANFRSD. 

Myself  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  AIpe— 

Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home. 

And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free ; 

Thy  self-respect,  grafted  on  innocent  thoughts ; 

Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  toils. 

By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless ;  hopes 

Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 

With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  turf, 

And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph : 

This  do  I  see-— and  then  I  look  within-— 

It  matters  not— my  soul  was  scorch'd  already ! 


CHAMOIS  BUNTSR. 

And  wonldst  thou  then  exchange  thy  lot  for 


t 


MANFRED. 

No,  fnend !  I  would  not  wrong  thee,  nor  exchange 
My  lot  with  living  being:  I  can  bear — 
However  wretchedly,  'tis  itill  to  bear- 
In  life  what  others  could  not  brook  to  dream. 
But  perish  in  their  slumber. 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

And  with  this — 
This  cautious  feeling  for  another's  pain, 
Canst  thou  be  black  with  evil  t — say  not.  so. 
Can  one  of  gentle  thoughts  have  wreak'd  leveme 
Upon  his  enemies  f 

MANFRED. 

Oh !  no,  no,  no ! 
My  injuries  came  down  on  those  who  loved  me— 
On  those  whom  I  best  loved :  I  never  quell'd 
An  enemy,  save  in  my  just  defence — 
But  my  embrace  was  fataL 

CHAMOIS  HUNTER. 

Heaven  give  thee  rest . 
And  penitence  restore  thee  to  thyself; 
My  prayers  shall  be  for  thee. 

MANFRED. 

I  need  them  not. 
But  can  endure  thy  pity.    I  depart— 
'Tis  time — fiurewell !  Here's  gold,  and  thanks  for 

thee— 
No  words — it  is  thy  due. — Follow  me  not— 
I  know  my  path — the  mountain  peril 's  past : — 
And  once  again,  I  charge  thee,  follow  not ! 

[Exit  Manfred. 


SCENE  II. 

A  lower  VaUey  in  the  Alps. — A  Cataract, 
f  Enter  Manfred. 

It  is  not  noon— the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven. 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular. 
And  fling  its  lines  of  fbsiming  light  along. 
And  to  and  fro,  like  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  giant  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 


MANFRED. 


931 


in  the  Apocaljrpae.    No  eyes 
le  now  drink  thk  sight  of  loTeliness ; 
I  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude, 
th  the  spirit  of  the  place  divide 
mage  o^  these  waters. — 1  will  call  her. 
MAlirmtD.  imkeM  tome  of  the  water  into  the 
feimofhuhmmd  omdjlinge  it  into  the  air, 
wmiiormg  ike  mdjuratum.   After  a  paute, 
the  WncH  OF  THE  Alps  rieee  heneath  the 
arek  of  the  sunbeam  of  the  torrent, 

il  spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
uling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 
trme  of  earth's  least-mortal  daughters  grow 
inearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 
ir  elemeDts ;  while  the  hues  of  youth, — 
}n*d  like  a  sleeping  infant's  ch6ek, 
by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart, 
lose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
le  lofty  glader's  virgin  snow, 
isfa  of  earth  embracing  with  her  heaven, — 
hy  celestial  aspect,  and  make  tame 
laties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee. 
U  s|ririt !  in  thy  calm  clear  brow, 
n  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul, 
of  itself  shows  immortality, 
hat  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  son 
h,  whom  the  abstruser  powers  pennit 
« to  commune  with  them — if  that  he 
im  of  his  spells — to  call  thee  thus, 
ze  fm  thee  a  moment 

WITCH. 

Son  of  earth! 
^  thee,  and  the  powers  which  give  thee 
tower; 

thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts, 
eds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
id  frted  in  thy  sufferings, 
xpected  this— what  wouldst  thou  with  me  f 

MAHFXKD. 

L  tipon  thy  beauty — nothing  iurther. 
«  of  the  earth  hath  madden'd  me,  and  I 
ifuge  in  her  mysteries,  and  pierce 
abodes  of  those  who  govern  her— 
y  can  nothing  aid  roe.    I  have  sought 
bem  what  they  could  not  bestow,  and  now 
I  DO  further. 

wrrcH. 

What  could  be  the  quest 
is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  powerful, 
ers  of  the  invisible  t  ** 

MAKriKD. 

A  boon; 
yabonldliepeatitf  'twere  in  vain. 

WITCH. 

not  that ;  let  thy  lips  utter  it. 

MAHF&KD. 

hough  it  torture  me,  'tis  but  the  same ; 

ig  shall  find  a  voice.    From  my  youth  up- 

nurds 

rit  walk*d  not  with  the  souls  of  men, 

>k*d  upon  the  earth  with  human  e/es, 


The  thirst  of  their  ambition  was  not  mine, 

The  aim  of  their  existence  was  not  mine ; 

My  joys,  my  griefs,  my  passions,  and  my  powers. 

Made  me  a  stranger ;  though  I  wore  the  form, 

I  had  no  sympathy  with  breathing  flesh. 

Nor  'midst  the  creatures  of  clay  that  girded  me 

Was  there  but  one  who       but  of  her  anon. 

I  said,  with  men,  and  with  the  thoughts  of  men, 

I  held  but  slight  communion :  but  instead. 

My  joy  was  in  the  wilderness,  to  breathe 

The  difficult  air  of  the  iced  mountain's  top. 

Where  the  birds  dare  build,  nor  insect's  wing 

Flit  o'er  the  herbless  granite ;  or  to  plunge 

Into  the  torrent,  and  to  roll  along 

On  the  swift  whirl  of  the  new-breaking  wave 

Of  river-stream,  or  ocean,  in  their  flow. 

In  these  my  early  strength  exulted ;  or 

To  follow  through  the  night  the  moving  moon. 

The  stars  and  their  developement ;  or  catch 

The  daizling  lightnings  till  my  eyes  grew  dim  j 

Or  to  look,  Ust'ning,  on  the  scatter'd  leaves. 

While  autumn  winds  were  at  their  evening  song. 

These  were  my  pastimes,  and  to  be  alone ; 

For  if  the  beings,  of  whom  I  was  one,^ 

Hating  to  be  so,— cross'd  me  in  my  path, 

I  felt  myself  degraded  back  to  them, 

And  was  all  clay  again.    And  then  I  dived. 

In  my  lone  wanderings,  to  the  caves  of  death. 

Searching  its  cause  in  its  effect ;  and  drew 

From  wither'd  bones,  and  skulls,  and  heap'd*up 

dust, 
Conclusions  most  forbidden.    Then  I  pass'd 
The  nights  of  years  in  sciences  tmtaught, 
Save  in  the  old  time ;  and  with  time  and  toil. 
And  terrible  ordeal,  and  such  penance 
As  in  itself  hath  power  upon  the  air, 
And  spirits  that  do  compass  air  and  earth. 
Space,  and  the  peopled  infinite,  I  made 
Mine  eyes  familiar  with  eternity. 
Such  as,  before  me,  did  the  Magi,  and 
He  who  firom  out  their  fountain  dwellings  raised 
Eros  and  Anteros,  at  Gadara, 
As  I  do  thee ; — and  with  ray  knowledge  grew 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  the  power  and  joy 
Of  this  most  bright  intelligence,  until 


Proceed. 


wrrcH. 


MANFRED. 


Oh !  I  but  thus  prolong'd  my  words. 
Boasting  these  idle  attributes,  because 
As  I  approach  the  core  of  my  heart's  grief— 
But  to  my  task.    I  have  not  named  to  thee 
Father  or  mother,  mistress,  friend,  or  being. 
With  whom  I  wore  the  chain  of  human  ties ; 
If  I  had  such,  they  seem'd  not  such  to  me — 
Yet  there  was  one 

WITCH. 

Spare  not  thyself— proceed 

MANFRED. 

She  was  like  me  in  lineaments — ^her  eyes. 
Her  hair,  her  features,  all,  to  the  very  tone 
Even  of  her  voice,  they  said,  were  like  to  mine ; 
But  soften'd  all,  and  temper'd  hito  beauty ; 
She  had  the  same  lone  thoughta  and  wfini^erav^. 
The  quest  of  hidden  knowledge,  md  ».  imxA 
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To  comprehend  the  uniyerse :  nor  these 
Alone,  but  with  them  gentler  powers  than  mine, 
Pity,  and  smiles,  and  tears*— which  I  had  not ; 
Aiul  tenderness — but  that  I  had  for  her ; 
Humility^— and  that  I  never  had. 
Her  fimltt  were  mine — her  virtues  were  her  own 
I  loved  her,  and  destroyed  her ! 

WITCH. 

With  thy  btndf 

Not  with  my  hand,  but  heart— which  broke  her 

heart — 
It  gazed  on  mine,  and  wither*d.    I  have  shod 
Blood,  but  not  hers— and  yet  her  blood  was  abed — 
I  saw— and  could  not  stanch  it. 

WITCH. 

And  for  this—' 
A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise. 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrink'st 

back 
To  recreant  mortality— Away ! 

MAHFRKD. 

Daughter  of  Air!  I  tell  thee,  since  that  hour-^ 
But  words  are  breath— look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watchings — Come  and  sit  by  me ! 
My  solitude  is  solitude  no  more. 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies. — I  have  gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  mom, 
Then  curs*d  myself  till  sunset ; — I  have  pray'd 
For  madness  as  a  blessing — 'tis  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  death — but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me, 
And  fatal  things  passed  harmless — the  cold  hand 
Of  an  all-pitiless  demon  held  me  back. 
Back  by  a  single  hair,  which  would  not  break. 
In  phantasy,  imagination,  all 
The  affluence  of  my  soul — which  one  day  was 
A  CrcBsus  in  creation— I  plunged  deep, 
But,  like  an  ebbing  wave,  it  dash*d  me  back 
Into  the  gulf  of  my  unfathom'd  thought. 
I  plunged  amidst  mankind— Forgetfulness 
I  sought  in  all,  save  where  'tis  to  be  found. 
And  that  I  have  to  learn— ^my  sciences, 
My  long-pursued  and  super-human  art. 
Is  mortal  here — ^I  dwell  in  my  despair— 
And  hve — and  live  for  ever. 


WITCH. 


That  I  can  aid  thee. 


It  may  be 


MAHFRSD. 

To  do  this  thy  power 
Must  wake  the  dead,  or  lay  me  low  with  them. 
Do  so— in  any  shape-^  any  hour— 
With  any  torture — so  it  be  the  last. 

WITCH. 

That  is  not  in  my  province ;  but  if  thou 
Wilt  swear  obedience  to  my  will,  and  do 
My  bidding,  it  may  help  thee  to  thy  wiahes. 


Whose  presence  I  command,  and  be  the  slave 
Of  those  who  served  me^-Never! 

WITCH. 

lathis  an 
Hast  thou  no  gentler  answer?— Ttt  bethkik  tb 
And  pmise  ere  thou  rejectesL 


■AlfniHD. 


WITCH. 


I  bsvenidit. 


IwiUoot 


XAHFRED. 

'.— Obejl  and  wbomt  the  ■pints 


EInough !— I  may  retire  then — say ! 

MAHFKED. 

Reine! 
[Tim  VfrtCB  dimtppn 

XAifFKED  (dUme.) 

We  are  the  fools  of  time  and  terror :  days 
Steal  on  us  and  steal  from  us ;  yet  we  live, 
Loathing  our  life,  and  dreading  still  to  die. 
In  all  the  days  of  this  detested  yoke — 
This  vital  weight  upon  the  struggling  heart. 
Which  sinks  with  sorrow,  or  beats  quick  with  pa 
Or  joy  that  ends  in  agony  or  faintness — 
In  all  the  days  of  past  and  future,  for 
In  life  there  is  no  present,  we  can  number 
How  few — ^how  less  than  few^— wherein  the  sc 
Forbears  to  pant  for  death,  and  yet  draws  bac 
As  from  a  stream  in  winter,  though  the  chill 
Be  but  a  moment's.    I  have  one  resource 
Still  in  my  science— I  can  call  the  dead. 
And  ask  them  what  it  is  we  dread  to  be ; 
The  sternest  answer  can  bat  be  the  Grave, 
And  that  is  nothing^ — if  they  answer  not — 
The  buried  Prophet  answer' d  to  the  Hag 
Of  Endor ;  and  the  Spartan  Monarch  drew 
From  the  Byzantine  maid's  unsleeping  spirit 
An  answer  and  his  destiny^ie  slew 
That  which  he  loved,  unknowing  what  he  sic 
And  died  unpardon'd — though  he  call'd  in  aid 
The  Phyxian  Jove,  and  in  Phigalia  roused 
The  Arcadian  Evocators  to  compel 
The  indignant  shadow  to  depose  her  vnrath. 
Or  fix  her  term  of  vengeance — she  replied 
In  words  of  dubious  import,,  but  folfill'd. 
If  I  had  never  lived,  tliat  which  I  love 
Had  still  been  living ;  had  I  never  loved, 
That  which  I  love  would  still  be  beautiful— 
Happy  and  giving  happiness.    What  is  she  ? 
What  is  she  now  T — a  sufferer  for  my  sins— 
A  thing  I  dare  not  think  upon— or  nothing. 
Within  few  hours  I  shall  not  call  in  vain — 
Yet  in  this  hoar  I  dread  the  thing  I  dare: 
Until  this  hour  I  never  shrank  to  gaate 
On  spirit,  good  or  evil — now  I  tremble. 
And  feel  a  strange  cold  thaw  upon  my  heart ; 
But  I  can  act  even  what  I  most  abhor, 
And  champion  human  fears.— The   iiigfat 
proaches.  [R 


SCENE   III. 

The  SummU  of  the  Jungfrmt  itfemitem. 

Enter  First  Dbstiht. 

The  moon  is  rising  broad,  and  round,  and  brig 
And  here  on  snows,  where  never  human  foot 


MANFRED. 


Mnmon  morttl  trod,  w«  nightly  tread, 
leave  no  traeea;  o*er  the  aavage  sea, 
fiutj  oeean  of  the  moantain  ice, 
ikim  ill  mgfed  breakerB,  which  pat  on 
upect  of  m  mnbling  tempest's  foam, 
BB  in  a  momem   •  dead  whirlpoors  image ; 
this  moat  ateep  frntastic  pinnacle, 
freiwork  of  aomo  earthquake— ?prhere  the 
ckmda 
ft  to  repoae  themselves  in  paasing  by—- 
cred  to  our  revela,  or  our  Tigils ; 
i  do  I  wait  my  sisters,  on  our  way 
he  Hidi  of  Arimanes,  ibr  to-night 
or  great  festival— >*tis  strange  they  come  not. 

A  voice  wiikaut,  iinging. 

The  Captive  Usurper, 

Horrd  down  from  the  throne. 
Lay  buried  in  torpor. 

Forgotten  and  lone ; 
I  broke  through  hia  slumbers, 

I  shiver*d  his  chain, 
I  leagued  him  with  numbera — 

He*s  tyrant  again ! 
h  the  blood  of  a  million  he*U  answer  my  care, 
ktDation*8  destruction— his  flight  and  despair. 

Seeomd  Voiee,  without. 

lihip  sail'd  on,  the  ahip  sail'd  fiut, 
I  lift  not  a  saiU  and  I  left  not  a  maat ; 
ne  b  not  a  plank  of  the  hull  or  the  deck, 
i  there  is  not  a  wretch  to  lament  o*er  his 

wreck; 
e  one,  whom  I  held,  aa  he  swam,  by  the  hair, 
1  he  WIS  a  subject  well  worthy  my  care ; 
niior  on  land,  and  a  pirate  at  sea — 
I  aved  him  to  wreak  further  havoc  for  me ! 

FiMT  Destiht,  oiuwertMg. 

The  dty  liaa  aleeping ; 

The  mom,  to  deplore  it. 
May  dawn  on  it  weeping : 

Sullenly,  slowly. 
The  black  plague  flew  o*er  it — 

Thousands  lie  lowly ; 
Tens  of  thousands  shall  perish— 

The  living  shall  fly  from 
The  sick  they  should  cherish ; 

But  nothing  can  vanquish 
The  touch  tlut  they  die  from. 

Sorrow  and  anguisl^ 
And  evil  and  dread. 

Envelop  a  nation— 
The  blest  are  the  dead. 
Who  see  not  the  sight 

Of  their  own  desolation.— 
Tlus  work  of  a  night, 
i  wreck  of  a  realm — this  deed  of  my  dobifi^ 
ifes  I've  done,  and  shall  still  be  renewing! 

fislcr  the  Swoomn  and  TnmD  Dssmtus. 
Tko  Tkreo. 

Our  hands  contain  the  hearts  of  men, 
Our  footsteps  are  their  graves ; 

We  only  give  to  take  again 
The  spirits  of  our  slavea ! 

naST  VBTIFT. 

boM*— Wbaro'a  Nemesis  f 

S0 


SECORD  DISnXT. 

At  some  great  work; 
But  what  I  know  not,  lor  my  hands  were  fulL 

THUD  DISTUIY. 

Behold  she  cometh. 

Enter  Nemesis. 

nssT  DBSnif  T. 

Say,  where  hast  thou  been  f 
My  sisters  and  thyself  are  slow  to-night. 

NEMESIS. 

I  was  detained  repairing  shattcr'd  thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties, 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madneas ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh,  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date, 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themaelvett 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away ! 
We  have   outstaid   the   hooi^-mount  we   our 
clouds! 


SCENE   IV. 

The  HaU  of  Arimanee — Arimanee  on  hie  throns^ 
a  Globe  of  Fire,  eurrounded  by  the  Spirite, 

Htfmn  of  the  SnaiTs. 

Hail  to  our  master ! — Prince  of  earth  and  air  !— 

Who  walks  the  clouds  and  waters— in  his  hand 
The  sceptre  of  the  elements,  which  tear 

Themselves  to  chaos  at  hia  high  command ! 
He  breatheth— and  a  tempest  shakes  the  sea ; 

He  speaketh— and  the  clouds  reply  in  thunder ; 
He  gazeth — from  his  glance  the  sunbeams  flee ; 

Ho  rooveth — earthquakes  rend  the  world  atnn- 
der. 
Beneath  his  footsteps  the  volcanoes  rise ; 

His  shadow  is  the  pestilence ;  his  path 
The  comets  herald  through  the  crackling  akiea ; 

And  planets  turn  to  ashes  at  hia  wrath. 
To  him  war  offers  daily  sacrifice ; 

To  him  death  pays  Ms  tribute ;  life  is  his, 
With  all  its  infinite  of  agonies — 

And  hia  the  spirit  of  whatever  is ! 

Enter  the  Destinies  and  Nemesis. 

FiaST  DESTINY. 

Glory  to  Arimanes !  on  the  earth 

His  power  increaseth— both  my  sisters  did 

His  bidding,  nor  did  I  neglect  my  duty ! 

SECOND  DS8TINT. 

Glory  to  Arimanes !  we  who  bow 

The  necks  of  men,  bow  down  before  his  throne  ! 

THIED  DBSTIMT. 

Glory  to  Arimanes ! — we  await  his  nod ! 


Sovereign  of  sovereign !  we  are  tUna, 
And  all  that  livelh,  mora  or  Wh«  «  «nm* 
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And  most  things  wholly  so !  still  to  incresse 
Our  power,  increasing  thine,  demands  our  care. 
And  we  are  Tigilant — ^Thy  late  commands 
Have  been  fulfilled  to  the  utmost 

Enier  Manfred. 

A  SPIRIT. 

Whatisheref 
A  mortal  I — Thou  most  rash  and  fiital  wretch, 
Bow  down  and  worship ! 

SlCOirD  SPIRIT. 

I  de  know  the  man— 
A  Magian  of  great  power,  and  fearful  skill  I 

THIRD  SPIRIT. 

Bow  down  and  worship,  slave !— * 

What,  know'st  thou  not 
Thine  and  our  sovereign  T — Tremble,  and  obey ! 

ALL  THE  SPIRITS. 

Prostrate  thyself,  and  thy  condemned  day. 
Child  of  the  Earth !  or  dread  the  worst. 


MAWPRRD. 


And  yet  ye  see  I  kneel  not. 


I  know  it ; 


FOURTH  SPIRIT. 

*Twill  be  taught  thee. 

MAICFRED. 

*Tis  taught  already ; — many  a  night  on  the  earth. 

On  the  bare  ground,  have  I  bow*d  down  my  face, 

And  strew*d  my  head  with  ashes ;  I  have  known 

The  fulness  of  humiliation,  for 

I  sunk  before  my  vain  despair,  and  knelt 

To  my  own  desolatien. 

FIFTH  SPIRIT. 

Dost  thou  dare 
Refuse  to  Arimanes  on  his  throne 
What  the  whole  earth  accords,  beholding  not 
The  terror  of  his  glory  f — Crouch !  I  say. 

MANFRED. 

Bid  km  bow  down  to  that  which  is  above  him,— 
The  overruling  Infinite— the  Maker 
Who  made  him  not  for  worship— let  him  kneel, 
And  we  will  kneel  together. 

THE  SPIRTT8. 

Crush  the  worm ! 
Tear  him  in  pieces  !— 

FIRST  DESTINY. 

Hence!  Avaunt!  he's  mine, 
Prince  of  the  powers  invisible !  this  man 
Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 
And  presence  here  denote :  his  sufierings 
Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 
Our  own ;  hb  knowledge  and  his  power  and  will. 
As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay. 
Which  ck)gi  the  ethereal  essence,  have  been 

SH€h 

As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 
Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth. 
And  they  have  only  taught  hm  what  we  know— 
TAs/ irooiiiidlge  it  Mt  happinoM,  and  •dene* 


But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 
Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 
This  is  not  all — the  passions,  attribntes 
Of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  poi 

being. 
Nor  breath,  from  the  worm  upwards,  is  < 
Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  oons 
Made  him  a  thing  which  I,  who  pity  not. 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.    He  is  mine, 
And  thine,  it  may  be— 4>e  it  so,  or  not. 
No  other  spirit  in  this  region  hath 
A  soul  like  his— or  power  upon  his  soul 

NEMESIS. 

What  doth  he  here  then  f 

FIRST  DESTINT. 

Let  him  answer  tl 

MANFRED. 

Ye  know  what  I  have  known ;  and  witbov 
I  could  not  be  amongst  ye :  but  there  are 
Powers  deeper  still  beyond — ^I  come  in  qi 
Of  such,  to  answer  unto  what  I  seek. 

NEMESIS. 

What  wouldst  thou  ? 

MANFRED. 

Thou  canst  not  reply  t< 
Call  up  the  dead-^my  question  is  for  then 

NEMESIS. 

Great  Arimanes,  doth  thy  will  avouch 
The  wishes  of  this  mortal  f 

ARIMANES. 

Yea. 

NEMESIS. 

Whom  vrouh 
Unchamel? 

MANFRED. 

One  without  a  tomb— call  up 
Astarte. 

NEMESIS. 

Shadow  !  or  Spirit ! 

Whatever  thou  art. 
Which  still  doth  inherit 

The  whole  or  a  part 
Of  theYorm  of  thy  birth. 

Of  the  mould  of  thy  clay. 
Which  returned  to  the  earth,— 

Re-appear  to  the  day ! 
Bear  what  thou  borest, 

The  heart  and  the  form. 
And  the  aspect  thou  worest 

Redeem  from  the  worm. 
Appear ! — appear ! — appear ! 
Who  sent  thee  there  requires  thee  ! 

[T%e  pkanUm  tf  Astarte  n 
atands  m  the  midtt. 

MANFRED. 

Can  this  be  death?   there's  bloom  up 

cheek! 
But  now  I  see  it  is  no  living  hue. 
But  a  strange  hectic— like  the  unnttuzml  n 


MANFRED. 


kntmim  plnti  upon  the  perith'd  leaf. 
Mine !  Oh  God !  that  I  should  dread 
npon  the  Mme— Aetarte ! — No, 
gpaftk  to  hei^-biit  bid  her  apeak— 
BMOf  coodemii  me* 


f  the  pofver  wfaieh  hath  broken 
The  grave  which  emhrall'd  thee, 
peak  to  him  who  hath  spoken, 
Or  tboae  who  ham  call'd  thee ! 

MAHFKID. 

She  is  ailent, 
hat  alenoe  I  am  more  than  answer*  d. 


er  extends  no  further.    Prince  of  air, 
vith  thee  alone — command  her  speech. 

AROfAHtS. 

ibey  this  sceptre ! 

BSMISU. 

Silent  still ! 
M  of  oar  order,  bat  belongs 
•ther  powers.  Mortal !  thy  quest  is  Tain, 
are  baffled  alsob 

XANTRED. 

Hear  me,  hear  me— 

my  beloved !  apeak  to  me  : 
)  much  endured— so  much  endure— 

me!  the  grare  hath  not  changed  thee 
more 

im  changed  for  thee.    Thou  lovedst  me 
:h,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
re  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
lliest  Bin  to  love  aa  we  have  loved, 
thou  loathest  me  not— that  I  do  bear 
oshment  for  both— that  thou  wilt  be 
he  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die ; 
srto  all  hatefol  things  conspire 
me  in  existence — in  a  life 
lakes  me  shrink  from  immortalitjr— 
like  the  past    I  cannot  rest, 
wl  what  I  ask  nor  what  I  seek : 
t  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am ; 
Mild  hear  yet  once  before  I  perish 
e  which  was  my  music — Speak  to  me ! 
re  called  on  thee  in  the  atill  night, 
the  alombering  birds  from  the  hush*d 
boughs, 
•j»  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the 


ed  with  thy  vainly-echoed  name, 
answer*  d   me— many  things   answer'd 


id  mei»— but  thou  wert  silent  alL 
k  to  me !  I  have  outwatch*d  the  stars, 
id  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee, 
me !  I  have  wander'd  o*er  the  earth 
sr  found  thy  likeness— Speak  to  me ! 
the  fienda  around-^they  feel  for  me : 
sm  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone— 
me !  though  it  be  in  vrrath ; — but  aay — 
n  what— but  let  me  hear  thee  onee — 


rHANTOM  or  A8TARTB. 

Manfred! 

XARFRXD. 

Say  on,  aay  on^- 
I  live  but  in  the  sound — it  is  thy  voice ! 

PHANTOM. 

Manfred !  to-morrow  ends  thine  earthly  iUs. 
Farewell ! 

MAjrPRED. 

Yet  one  word  more— am  I  forgiven  t 

PHANTOM. 

Farewell! 

MANFRED. 

Say,  shall  we  meet  again  f 


PHANTOM. 


FareweU! 


MANFRED. 

One  word  for  mercy !  say,  thoa  loveet  me. 


Manfred! 


PHANTOM. 

[Tke  Spirit  ^  AsTARTR  duafpmr$. 

NEMESIS. 

She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recall'd ; 
Her  words  will  be  fUlfill'd.    Return  to  the  earth. 

A  SPIRIT. 

He  is  convulsed.^-This  is  to  be  a  mortal, 
And  seek  the  things  beyond  mortality. 

ANOTHER  SPIRIT. 

Yet,  see,  he  mastereth  himself,  and  makes 
His  torture  tributary  to  his  wilL 
Had  he  been  one  of  us,  he  would  have  made 
An  awful  apirit. 

NEMESIS. 

Haat  thou  further  queation 
Of  our  great  sovereign,  or  hia  worahippers  f 


None. 


MANFRED. 
NEMESIS. 

Then  for  a  time  farewell. 


MANFRED. 

We  meet  then !  Where  f  On  the  earth  T— 
Even  aa  thou  wilt :  and  for  the  grace  accorded 
I  now  depart  a  debtor.    Fare  ye  well ! 

[Exit  Maitfrxd. 

{Seetu  cloaa.) 


I 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I. 

A  HattiniMB  CoMtU  qf  Ma^fni. 

Manfred  and  Hermait. 

MANFRED. 

HTiat  it  (he  honr  r  ^ 
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LORD   BYRON. 


HEKMAV. 


It  wants  but  one  till  sunset, 
And  promises  a  lovely  twilight. 


MA:fFRED. 


Say, 


Are  all  things  so  dispofled  of  in  the  tower 
As  I  directed  ? 


HERMAN. 


All,  my  lord,  are  ready ; 
Here  is  the  key  and  casket. 


Thou  may*8t  retire. 


MANFRED. 

It  is  well : 


[Exit  Herman. 


MANFRED   (o/ofie.) 


There  is  a  calm  upon  me-— 
Inexplicable  stillness  !  which  till  now 
Did  not  belong  to  what  I  knew  of  life. 
If  that  I  did  not  know  philosophy 
To  be  of  all  our  vanities  the  motUest, 
The  merest  word  that  ever  fooPd  the  ear 
From  out  the  schoolman*s  jargon,  I  should  deem 
The  golden  secret,  the  aought  "Kalon,"  found, 
And  seated  in  my  soul.    It  will  not  last, 
But  it  is  well  to  have  known  it,  though  but  once: 
It  hath  enlarged  my  thoughts  with  a  new  sense. 
And  I  within  my  tablets  would  note  down 
That  there  is  such  a  feeling.    Who  b  there  ? 

Re-enter  Herman. 

HERMAN. 

My  lord,  the  abbot  of  St.  Maurice  craves 
To  greet  your  presence. 

Enter  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mauricb. 

ABBOT. 

Peace  be  with  Count  Manfred ! 

MANFRED. 

Thanks,  holy  father !  welcome  to  these  walls ; 
Thy  presence  hobours  them,  and  blesseth  those 
Who  dwell  within  them. 

ABBOT. 

Would  it  were  so,  Count  !— 
But  I  would  ^n  confer  with  thee  alone. 

MANFRED. 

Herman,   retire.     What  would   my  reverend 
guest? 

ABBOT. 

Thus,  without   prelude:— Age   and   seal,   my 

office, 
And  good  intent,  must  plead  my  privilege ; 
Our  near,  though  not  acquainted  neighbourhood, 
May  also  be  my  herald.    Rumours  strange. 
And  of  miboly  nature,  are  abroad. 
And  busy  with  thy  name  ;  a  noble  name 
For  centuriee ;  may  he  who  bears  it  now 
Tnmamit  it  unimpeirM ! 

MANFRED. 

Proceed,— I  listen. 


ABBOT. 

'Tis  said  thou  boldest  convene  ivUi  the  du^y 
Which  are  forbidden  to  the  eeereh  of  ma ;. 
That  with  the  dwellers  of  the  dark  abodssi 
The  many  evil  and  unheavenly  spirits 
Which  ¥ralk  the  valley  of  the  shade  of  death. 
Thou  commonest.    I  know  that  with  TTr''irf. 
Thy  fellows  in  creation,  thou  dost  rarely 
Exchange  thy  thougfats,  end  that  thy  sofitnds 
Is  as  an  anehorite*i,  nwe  it  but  holy. 

MANFRED. 

And  what  are  they  who  do  avouch  these  (tiapl 

ABBOT. 

My  pious  brethren— the  scared  peasantry- 
Even  thy  own  vassals— who  do  look  on  thee   ^ 
With  most  unquiet  eyes.    Thy  lile*s  in  psriL 


Take  it. 


MANFRED. 


ABBOT. 


I  come  to  save,  and  not  destroy— 
I  would  not  pry  mto  thy  secret  soul ; 
But  if  these  things  be  sooth,  there  still  is  time 
For  penitence  and  pity :  reconcile  thee 
With  the  true  church,  aid  through  the  chardhll 
Heaven.  < 

MANFRED. 

I  hear  thee.    This  is  my  reply ;  whate'er       '| 
I  may  have  been,  or  am,  doth  rest  betweei     | 
Heaven  and  myself. — I  shall  not  choose  a  OMrti 
To  be  my  mediator.    Have  I  sinned 
Against  your  ordinances  f  prove  and  poniih ! 


ABBOT. 

My  son !  I  did  not  speak  of  puniahment. 
But  penitence  and  pardon ; — with  thyself 
The  choice  of  such  remains— end  for  the  laali ' 
Our  institutions  and  our  strong  belief 
Have  given  me  power  to  smooth  the  path 

sin 

To  higher  hope  and  better  thoughts ;  the  ftal 
I  leave  to  Heaven^-"  Vengeance  is  mhie 
So  saith  the  Lord,  and  with  all  hnmbleneae 
His  servam  echoes  back  the  awfiil  word. 

MANFRED. 

Old  man !  there  is  no  power  in  holy  men. 
No  charm  in  prayer — nor  purifying  form 
Of  penitence — ^nor  outward  look— nor  fcst— 
Nor  agony— nor,  greater  than  all  these. 
The  iimate  tortures  of  that  deep  despair 
Which  is  remorse  without  the  fear  of  hell. 
But  all  in  all  sufficient  to  itself 
Would  make  a  hell  of  heaven-^can  exorcise 
From  ont  the  unbounded  spirit,  the  quick 
Of  its  own  sins,  wrongs,  suffi^rance,  and 
Upon  itself;  there  is  no  i^ture  pang 
Can  deal  that  justice  on  the  self-condemn*d 
He  deals  on  his  own  souL 

ABBOT. 

AUthisiaweU; 
For  this  will  peas  away,  and  be  suoeeeded 
By  an  auspicious  hope,  which  ahall  k»k  up 


MANFRED. 
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Im  sanimnei  to  tlist  blessed  place, 
II  who  jatk  wmf  win,  whatever  be 
cihlf  Htnut  00  they  be  atoned: 
ecNDnieoeeiiieiit  of  atonement  is 
M  ofile  neeeeeity.— Say  on — 
ov  cboieh  con  teach  thee  shall 
iffat; 
■e  can  eboolve  thee  ahall  be  pardon' d. 


be 


ome'e  sixth  empwor  was  near  his  last, 
m  of  a.  eelf-inffiftted  wound, 
the  torments  of  a  public  death 
latee  once  hie  ekfee,  a  certain  soldier, 
m  of  loyal  pity,  would  have  stanch'd 
ling  throat  with  his  officious  robe ; 
g  Roman  thrust  him  back  and  said — 
fire  atill  in  his  expiring  glance, 
>Iate-iathiefidetityr 

ABBOT. 


t  of  thief 


» late  !*' 


MAirFBED. 

I  answer  with  the  Roman^ 


ABBOT. 

It  nerer  can  be  so, 
die  thyeetf  with  thy  own  soul, 
own  soul  with  Heaven.    Hast  thoa  no 

pet 

ige— even  thoee  who  do  despair  above, 

3  themselves  some  phantasy  on  earth, 
i  frail  twig  they  cling,  like  drowning 

HANFBXD. 

!r !  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions 
s  aspirations  in  my  youth, 
mj  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 
fatener  of  nations ;  and  to  rise 
n  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 
tven  as  the  mountain  cataract, 
ving  leapt  from  its  more  daxzling  height 
le  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss 
sets  up  misty  coltmms  that  become 
lining  from  the  reascended  skies,) 
but  mighty  still.— But  this  is  past, 
hts  mistook  themselves. 

ABBOT. 

And  wherefore  so  T 

MAlfFREO. 

»t  tame  my  nature  down ;  for  he 
'0  who  frin  would  sway— and  soothe — 
leoe 

h  an  time— and  pry  into  all  place-^ 
living  lie    who  would  become 
thing  among  the  mean,  and  such 
I  are :  I  disdain'd  to  mingle  with 
tiongh  to  be  leader— end  of  wolves. 
is  alone,  and  so  am  I. 

ABBOT. 

not  live  and  act  with  other  men? 

MAimiBO. 

ny  nature  was  averse  from  life ; 
not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 


But  find  a  desolation  : — like  the  wind. 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o*er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves. 
And  seeketh  not,  so  that  it  is  not  sought, 
But  being  met  is  deadly ;  such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more. 


ABBOT. 


Alas! 


I  'gin  to  fear  that  thou  art  past  all  aid 

From  me  and  from  my  calling ;  yet  so  young, 

I  still  wouW— 

NANFBED. 

Look  on  me !  there  is  an  order 
Of  mortals  on  the  earth,  who  do  become 
Old  in  their  youth  and  die  ere  middle  age. 
Without  the  violence  of  warlike  death ; 
Some  perishing  of  pleasure — some  of  study- 
Some  worn  with  toil — some  of  mere  weariness^ 
Some  of  disease— and  some  insanity— 
And  some  of  withered  or  of  broken  hearts ; 
For  this  last  is  a  malady  which  slays 
More  than  are  number'd  in  the  lists  of  Fate, 
Taking  all  ahapes,  and  bearing  many  names. 
Look  upon  me !  for  even  of  all  these  things. 
Have  I  partaken ;  and  of  all  these  things. 
One  were  enough :  then  wonder  not  that  I 
Am  what  I  am,  but  that  I  ever  was, 
Or,  having  been,  that  I  am  still  on  earth. 


ABBOT. 


Yet,  hear  me  still- 


MAITTRED. 

Old  man !  I  do  respect 
Thine  order,  and  revere  thy  years ;  I  deem 
Thy  purpose  pious,  but  it  is  in  vain : 
Think  me  not  churlish ;  I  would  spare  thyself. 
Far  more  than  me,  in  shunning  at  this  time 
All  further  colloquy— and  so— farewell. 

[Exit  Manfred. 

ABBOT. 

This  should  have  been  a  noble  creature :  he 
Hath  all  the  energy  which  would  have  made 
A  goodly  frame  of  glorious  elements. 
Had  they  been  wisely  mingled ;  as  it  is, 
I^  is  an  awful  chaoe — light  and  darkness — 
And   mind  and  dust— and  passions  and  pure 

thoughts, 
Mix'd  and  contending  without  end  or  order. 
All  dormant  or  destructive :  he  will  perish, 
And  yet  he  must  not ;  I  will  try  once  more. 
For  such  are  worth  redemptbn :  and  my  duty 
Is  to  dare  all  things  for  a  righteous  end. 
ril  IbUow  him— but  cautiously,  though  surely. 

[Exit  Abmt. 


SCENB  II. 

Another  Ckamhtr, 

MANnBD  Aim  Heekait. 

BEBMAW. 

My  Lord,  you  bade  me  wait  on  you  at  auoaet 
He  sioke  behind  the  moontila.        ^ 


LORD  BYRON. 


MAiiraiD. 

Dothhetof 
I  will  look  on  him. 

[Man FKID  advances  to  the  window  of  the  HaU. 

Glorious  orb !  the  idol 
Of  early  natur«^,  and  the  vigoroua  race 
Of  undiscaaed  mankind,  the  giant  eons 
Of  the  embrace  of  angela,  with  a  aez 
More  beautiful  than  they,  which  did  draw  down 
The  erring  spirits  who  can  ne'er  return — 
Most  glorious  orb !  that  wert  a  worshipt  ere 
The  mystery  of  thy  making  wa«  rereal'd ! 
Thou  earliest  minister  of  the  Almighty, 
Which  gladden'd,  on  their  mowitain  tops,  the 

hearts 
Of  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  till  they  pour*d 
Themselves  in  orisons !  Thou  material  god ! 
And  representative  of  the  Unknown^ 
Who  chose  thee  for  his  shadow !  Thou  chief  star 
Centre  of  many  stars !  which  mak'st  oor  earth 
Endurable,  and  temperrst  the  hues 
And  hearts  of  all  who  walk  within  thy  rmys ! 
Sire  of  the  seasons !  Monarch  of  the  climes, 
And  those  who  dwell  in  them !  for  near  or  far, 
Our  inborn  spirits  have  a  tint  of  thee, 
Even  as  our  outward  aspects ; — thou  dost  rise, 
And  shine,  and  set  in  glory.    Fare  thee  well ! 
I  ne*er  shall  see  thee  more.    As  my  first  glance 
Of  love  and  wonder  was  for  thee,  then  take 
My  latest  look :  thou  wilt  not  beam  on  one 
To  whom  the  gifts  of  life  and  warmth  have  been 
Of  a  more  &tal  nature.  He  is  gone : 
I  follow.  [Exit  Mahtred. 


SCENE   III. 

The  Mountains — 7^  Castle  ef  Manfred  at  some 
distanee-^A  Terrace  before  a  Tower.— 7\«i«, 
TwQight, 

HsaxAN,  Mahusl,  and  other  dependante  of 

Manfred. 

HXRMAV. 

'Tis  strange  enough :  night  after  night,  for  years. 
Ha  hath  pursued  long  vigils  in  this  tower, 
Without  a  witness.    I  have  been  within  it, — 
So  have  we  all  been  oft-times <  but  from  it. 
Or  its  contents,  it  were  impossible 
To  draw  conchmions  absolute,  of  aught 
Hm  studies  tend  to.    To  be  sure,  there  is 
One  chamber  where  none  enter ;  I  would  give 
The  fee  of  what  I  have  to  come  these  three  years, 
T»  pore  upon  its  mysteries. 

MANUXL. 

*Twere  dangerous ; 
thyself  with  what  thoa  know*st  already. 

BKIMAK. 

Ah!  Mamiel!  thoa  art  elderly  and  wise. 

And  eovUst  say  much ;  thou  hast  dwelt  within 

theoastle— 
How  many  years  is 't  f 

MANUEL. 

Ere  Count  Manfred's  birth, 
I  Mnred  lii|Ather,  whom  be  nought  resemUea. 


There  be  more  sons  in  like  predieti 
But  wherein  do  they  differ  f 

MANUKL. 

Ispeak 

Of  features  or  of  form,  but  mind  an 
Count  Sigismund  was  proud, — bat  gi 
A  warrior  and  a  reveller ;  he  dwelt 
With  books  and  solitude,  nor  made 
A  gloomy  vigil,  but  a  festal  time. 
Merrier  than  day ;  he  did  not  walk  i 
And  forests  like  a  wolf,  nor  torn  asi 
From  men  and  their  delights. 

BSRJIAN. 

Beahr 
But  those  were  jocund  times !  I  wo 
Would  visit  the  old  walls  again ;  the 
As  if  they  had  forgotten  them. 

MANUEL. 

Th 
Must  change  their  chieftain  first. 

seen 
Some  strange  things  in  them.  Hermi 

HXaMAN. 

Come,  1 
Relate  me  some  to  while  away  our  i 
I*ve  heard  thee  darkly  speak  of  an  < 
Which  happen*d  hereabouts,  by  this 

MANUEL. 

That  was  a  night  indeed ;  I  do  reme 
*Twas  twilight  as  it  may  be  now,  an 
Another  evening: — yon  red  cloud,  w 
On  Eigher's  pinnacle,  so  rested  then 
So  like  that  it  might  be  the  same :  th 
Wss  faint  and  gusty,  and  the  moanti 
Began  to  glitter  with  the  climbing  m 
Count  Manfred  was,  as  now,  within 
How  occupied,  we  knew  not,  but  wi 
The  sole  companion  of  his  wanderin 
And  watchings— her,  whom  of  all  ei 
That  lived,  the  only  thing  he  seem*d 
As  he,  indeed,  by  blood  was  bound  t 

The  lady  Astarte,  his 

Hush !  veho  < 

Enter  the  Abbot. 

ABBOT. 

Where  is  your  master? 

BXBMAir. 

YondeTi  in  t 

ABBOT. 

I  must  speak  with  him. 

MAinTBL. 

'Tisimpoenl 
He  is  most  private,  and  must  not  be  i 
Intruded  on. 

ABBOT. 

Upon  myself  I  taks 
The  forfeit  of  my  fanlt,  if  fenlt  there 
But  I  must  see  him. 


MANFRED. 


nsMAir. 

Thoa  hast  leen  him  once 
already. 

ABBOT. 

Herman !  I  command  thee, 
ad  apprize  the  Count  of  my  approach. 


HKBMAH. 


not. 


ABBOT. 

Hien  it  aeems  I  must  be  herald 
wnporpoae. 


u  paaie. 


MAHTJBL. 

ReYerend  father,  stop— 

ABBOT. 

Why  so? 


KANUSL. 

But  Step  this  way, 
ill  tell  you  further.  [EteuiU. 


SCENE  III. 

Interior  of  the  Tower, 
Manfbed,  alone. 

MANFRED. 

I  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tops 
low-shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 
ret  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
«  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
it  of  man ;  and  in  her  starry  shade 
ind  solitary  loveliness, 

the  language  of  another  world. 

ember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 

was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 

dthin  the  Coliseum's  wall 

te  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 

■  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 

brk  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 

rough  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afiur 

:^-dogbay'd  beyond  the  Tiber;  and 

IT  from  out  the  Cesar's  palace  came 

'•  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 

It  sentinels  the  fitful  song 

nd  died  upon  the  wind. 

presses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 

1  to  skirt  the  horiion,  yet  they  stood 

I  bow-riiot-^where  the  Caesars  dwelt, 

ill  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 

which  q>rings  through  levell'd  battle- 
ents, 

nes  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths, 
ps  the  laurel*s  place  of  growth  ;— 
gladiator's  bloody  Circus  stands, 
wreck  in  ruinous  perfection ! 
sear's  chambers,  and  the  Augustan  halls, 
n  earth  in  indistinct  decay.—* 
1  did' St  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
and  east  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
sften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
id  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
e  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuriet : 


Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old ! — 
The  dead,  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still 

rule 
Our  spirit  from  their  ums.<— 

'Twas  such  a  night ! 
'Tis  strange  that  I  recall  it  at  this  time ; 
But  I  have  found  our  thoughts  take  wildest  flight 
Even  at  the  moment  when  they  should  array 
Themselves  in  pensive  order. 

Enier  the  Abbot. 

ABBOT. 

My  good  lord ! 
I  crave  a  second  grace  for  this  approach ; 
But  yet  let  not  my  humble  zeal  offend 
By  its  abruptness— all  it  hath  of  ill 
Recoils  on  me ;  its  good  in  the  effect 
May  light  upon  your  head— ^could  I  say  Aeort— • 
Could  I  touch  that  J  with  words  or  prayers,  I  should 
Recall  a  noble  spirit  which  hath  wander'd ; 
But  is  not  yet  all  lost. 

MANTRBD. 

Thou  kttow'st  me  not : 
My  days  are  number'd,  and  my  deeds  recorded : 
Retire,  or  'twill  be  dangerous— Away ! 

ABBOT. 

Thou  dost  not  mean  to  menace  met 


MANFBED. 


I  simply  tell  thee  peril  is  at  hand, 
And  would  preserve  thee. 


Not  I; 


ABBOT. 

What  dost  mean? 


MAirFBED. 


Look  there; 


What  dost  thou  see  f 

ABBOT. 

Nothing. 

MABFBBD. 

Look  there,  I  My, 
And  stedfiutly ;— now  tell  me  what  thou  seettt 

ABBOT. 

That  which  should  shake  me,— but  I  fear  it  ncH— 
I  see  a  dusk  and  awfiil  figure  rise 
Like  an  infernal  god  from  out  the  earth ; 
His  hce  wrapt  in  a  mantle,  and  his  form 
Robed  as  with  angry  clouds ;  he  stands  betWMB 
Thjrself  and  me— but  I  do  fear  him  not. 

MANFRED. 

Thou  hast  no  cause — he  shall  not  hann  thee— but 
His  sight  may  shock  thine  oUl  fimba  iito  ptlsy. 
I  say  to  thee — Retire ! 

ABBOT. 

Andlreply-^ 
Never— till  I  have  baUled  with  this 
What  doth  he  hare  t 
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MANFRED. 

Why— ay— what  doth  h^heref 
I  did  not  send  for  turn, — ^he  is  unbidden. 

ABBOT. 

Alas!  lost  mortal !  what  with  guests  like  these 
Hast  thou  to  do  f    I  trenil)le  for  thy  sake. 
Why  doth  he  gaie  on  thee,  and  thou  on  him  t 
Ah !  he  unyeils  his  aspect ;  on  his  brow 
The  thunder-scars  are  graten ;  from  bis  eye 
Glares  forth  the  immortality  of  hell— 
Avaunt  !— 

MAirrsED. 
Pronounce— what  is  thy  misBon  f 

SPIRIT. 

Come! 

ABBOT. 

What  art   thou,  unknown   being f   answer? — 
speak! 

SPIEIT. 

The  genius  of  this  mortal.— Come  !  *tis  time. 

MANFRED. 

I  am  prepared  for  all  things,  but  deny 
The  power  which  summons  me.    Who  aent  thee 
here? 

SPIRIT. 

Thou'It  know  anon— Come !  come! 

MANTRSD. 

I  have  commanded 
Things  of  an  essence  greater  far  than  thine, 
And  striven  with  thy  masters.    Get  thee  hence ! 

SPIRIT. 

Mortal !  thine  hour  is  come — ^Away !  I  say. 

MANFRED. 

I  knew,  and  know  my  hour  is  come,  but  not 
To  render  up  my  soul  to  such  as  thee : 
Away !  ril  die  as  I  haye  lived — alone. 

SPIRIT. 

Than  I  anst  summon  up  my  brethren. — Rise ! 

[Other  Spiritt  rii§  up, 

ABBOT. 

Avaant !  ye  evil  ones  !•— Avaunt !  I  aay,— • 
Ye  have  no  power  where  piety  hath  power,  • 
And  I  do  charge  ye  in  the  name 

SPIRIT. 

Old  man! 
We  know   ourselves,  our*  mission,  and  thine 

order; 
Waste  net  thy  holy  words  on  idle  ases, 
It  were  ib  vain ;  this  man  is  foHsited. 
Once  mora  I  summon  him— 'Away !  away ! 

MANFRBD. 

I  do  defy  ye,— though  I  feel  my  soul 

Is  ebbing  from  me,  yet  I  do  defy  ye ; 

Nor  will  I  hence,  while  I  have  earthly  breath 


To  breathe  my  scorn  upon  ye— earthly  stpwij 
To  wrestle,  though  with  spirits  ;  what  ye  tali 
Shall  be  u*en  fimb  by  limb. 

SPIRIT. 

Reluctant  mortal! 
Is  this  the  Msgian  who  would  so  pervade 
The  world  invisible,  and  make  himself 
Almost  our  equal  ?---Can  it  be  that  thou 
Art  thus  in  love  with  life  ?  the  very  life 
Which  made  thee  wretched ! 

MANFRXn. 

Thou  false  fieml,  tfaoa  lie 
My  life  is  in  its  last  hour, — that  I  know. 
Nor  would  redeem  a  moment  of  that  hour; 
I  do  not  combat  against  death,  but  thee 
And  thy  surrounding  angels :  my  past  power 
Was  purchased  by  no  compact  with  thy  crev, 
But  by  superior  science— penance— daring— 
And  length  of  watching— strength  of  mind— i 

skill 
In  knowledge  of  our  fathers — when  the  earth 
Saw  men  and  spirits  walking  side  by  side, 
And  gave  ye  no  supremacy :  I  atand 
Upon  my  strength — ^I  do  defy — deny— 
Spurn  back,  and  acorn  ye!— 


SFIBIT. 

But  thy  many  crioMi 

MAHFRCD. 


Have  made  thee 


What  are  they  to  such  itAi 
Must  crimes  be  punish*d  but  by  other  eammt 
And  greater  criminab  ? — Back  to  thy  heU! 
Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  thai  I  feel; 
Thou  never  shalt  posess  me,  that  I  know: 
What  I  have  done  ia  done ;  I  bear  wiihia 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thiflf  ^ 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itsslf 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  tboughta— 
Is  its  own  origin  of  ill  and  end— 
And  ita  own  place  and  thne— 4te  innate  seaief 
When  stripped  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  ia  abeorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  ovm  dessft 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  oooMit  I 

tempt  me ; 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  pief-r 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  vriU  he 
My  own  hereafter.— Back,  ye  baffled  fiaiii! 
The  hand  of  death  is  on  me— but  not  yeeis! 

[The 

ABBOT. 

Alaa!  how  pale  thou  arfr-^tby  Upe  are  wfailt^ 
And  thy  breast  heavea-'-and  in  thy  gaspaythf 
The  accenta  rattle.— Give  thy  pnyeia  t»  0 

ven^ 
Pray— albeit  but  in  thought,— but  die  net  thtf 

MANFRID. 

*Tis  over— my  doU  eyes  can  fix  theenol ; 
But  all  thmge  awim  around  me,  ami  the  eerth 

Heaves  as  it  wars  beneath  me.  Fuetbeewil 
Give  me  thy  hand. 
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ABBOT. 

CoW— coU— even  to  the  heart — 
t  one  pimfer-«las !  how  hre»  it  with 
thee?— 

MANFRED. 

i!  'tie  not  80  diflScuh  to  die. 

[Makfxbd  expirei. 

ABBOT. 

le — his  Boul  hath  ta*en  its  earthless  flight — 
f  I  dread  to  think — but  he  is  gone. 


PROPHECY  OP   DANTE. 


he  tunaet  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 
ominf  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

Campbsll. 


DEDICATION. 

for  the  cold  and  cloudy  clime 
I  was  bom,  but  where  I  would  not  die, 
great  poet-sire  of  Italy 
build  the  imitative  rhyme, 
inic  copy  of  the  South's  sublime, 
irt  the  cause ;  and,  howsoever  I 
ort  of  hb  immortal  harmony, 
ie  heart  will  pardon  me  the  crime, 
the  pride  of  beauty  and  of  youth, 
it;  and  for  thee  to  speak  and  be  obeyed 
;  but  only  in  the  sunny  South 
ounds  are  utter*d,  and  such  charms  dis- 

«y'd. 

a  language  from  bo  fair  a  mouth — 
what  effort  would  it  not  persuade  ? 
itJia, /Miie2l,  1819. 


CANTO    1. 


That  nought  on  earth  could  more  my  bosom  move. 
And  meeting  thee  in  heaven  was  but  to  meet 
Thtt  without  which  my  800)9  ^^  th«  arkless 
dove, 
Had  wander'd  still  in  search  of,  nor  her  feet 
Relieved  her  wing  till  found ;  without  thy  light 
My  paradise  had  still  been  incomplete. 
Since  my  temh  sun  gave  summer  to  my  sight 
Thou  wert  my  life,  the  essence  of  my  thought. 
Loved  ere  I  knew  the  name  of  love,  and  bright 
Still  in  these  dim  old  eyes,  now  overwrought 
With  the  worM's  war,  and  years,  and  banish- 
ment. 
And  tears  for  thee,  by  other  woes  untaught ; 
For  mine  is  not  a  nature  to  be  bent 
By  tyrannous  faction,  and  the  brawHng  crowd ; 
And  though  the  long,  long  conflict  hath  been 
spent 
In  vain,  and  never  more,  save  when  the  cloud 
Which  overhangs  the  Apennine,  my  mind*s  eye 
Pierces  to  fancy  Florence,  once  so  proud 
Of  me,  can  I  return,  though  but  to  die. 
Unto  my  native  soil,  they  have  not  yet 
Quench*d  the  old  exile's  spirit,  stern  and  high. 
But  the  sun,  tho'  not  overcast,  must  set. 
And  the  night  cometh ;  I  am  old  in  days. 
And  deeds,  and  contemplation,  and  have  met 
Destruction  face  to  face  in  all  his  ways. 
The  world  hath  left  me,  what  it  foimd  me— 

pure, 
And  if  I  have  not  gather' d  yet  its  praise, 
I  sought  it  not  by  any  baser  lure ; 
Man  wrongs,  and  Time  avenges,  and  my  name 
May  form  a  monument  not  all  obscure. 
Though  such  was  not  my  ambition's  end  or  aim, 
To  add  to  the  vain-glorious  list  of  those 
Who  dabble  in  the  pettiness  of  fame. 
And  make  men's  fickle  breath  the  wind  that  blows 
Their  sail,  and  deem  it  glory  to  be  class'd 
With  conquerors,  and  virtue's  other  foes. 
In  bloody  chronicles  of  ages  past. 
I  would  have  had  my  Florence  great  and  free : 
Oh  Florence !  Florence  !  unto  me  thou  wast 
Like  that  Jerusalem  which  the  Almighty  He 
Wept  over:  *'but  thou  wouldst  not;"  •■  the 

bird 
Gathers  its  young,  I  would  have  gather'd  thee 


re  in  man's  frail  world !  which  I  had  left  Beneath  a  parent  pinion,  hadst  thou  heard 


f  that  'twas  forgotten ;  and  I  feel 
dght  of  clay  again, — too  soon  bereft 
imortal  vision  which  could  heal 
thly  sorrows,  and  to  God's  own  skies 

from  that  deep  gulf  without  repeal, 
te  my  ears  rung  with  the  damned  cries 
s  in  hopeless  bale ;  and  from  that  place 
er  torment,  whence  men  may  arise 
1  the  fire  to  join  the  angelic  race ; 
whom  my  own  bright  Beatrice  blessed 
it  with  her  light ;  and  to  the  base 
emal  Triad !  first,  last,  best, 
iooB,  three,  sole  infinite,  great  God ! 
iversal !  led  the  mortal  guest, 

by  the  glory,  though  he  trod 
ar  to  star  to  reach  the  almighty  throne, 
trice !  whose  sweet  limbs  the  sod 
ith  press'd,  and  the  cold  marble  stone, 
>le  pure  seraph  of  my  earliest  love, 

ineflAble,  and  so  alone, 
SI 


My  voice ;  but  as  the  adder,  deaf  and  fierce, 
Against  the  breast  that  cherish'd  thee  was 
stirr'd 

Thy  venom,  and  my  state  thou  didst  amerce. 
And  doom  this  body  forfeit  to  the  fire. 
Alas !  how  bitter  is  his  country's  curse 

To  him  wlio/ur  that  country  would  expire. 
But  did  not  merit  to  expire  6y  her. 
And  loves  her,  loves  her  even  in  her  ire. 

The  day  may  come  when  she  will  ceaee  to  err. 
The  day  may  come  she  would  be  proud  to  bave 
The  dust  she  dootAs  to  scatter,  and  transfer 

Of  him,  whom  she  denied  a  home,  the  grave. 
But  this  shall  not  be  granted ;  let  my  dust 
Lie  where  it  falls ;  nor  shall  the  soil  which  gave 

Me  breath,  but  in  her  sudden  fury  thrust 
Me  forth  to  breathe  elsewhere,  so  reassume 
My  indignant  bones,  because  her  angry  gust 

Forsooth  is  over,  and  repeal'd  her  doom. 
iVo,— she  deaied  me  what  'wib  minft   wf  vn^. 
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And  shall  not  have  what  ia  not  here— my  tomb. 
Too  long  her  armed  wrath  hath  kept  aloof 

The  breast  which  would  have  bled  for  Inr,  the 
heart 

That   beat,   the   mind  that  was  temptatioo- 
proof, 
The  man  who  fought,  toil'd,  traveird,  and  each 
part 

Of  a  true  citizen  fulfiH'd,  and  saw 

For  his  reward  the  Guelfs  ascendant  art 
Pass  his  destruction  even  into  a  law. 
These  things  are  not  made  for  forgetfiilness— > 

Florence  shall  be  forgotten  first ;  too  raw 
The  wound,  too  deep  the  wrong,  and  the  distress 

Of  such  endurance  too  prolong'd,  to  make 

My  pardon  greater,  her  injustice  less, 
Though  late  repented ;  yet — yet  for  her  sake 

I  feel  some  fonder  yearnings,  and  for  thine, 

My  own  Beatrice.  I  would  hardly  take 
Vengeance  upon  the  land  which  once  was  mine, 

And  still  is  hallowed  by  thy  dust's  return. 

Which  would  protect  the  murderess  like  a 
shrine. 
And  save  ten  thousand  foes  by  thy  sole  urn. 

Though,   like  old   Marius  from    Mintums*s 
marsh 

And  Carthage'  ruins,  my  lone  breast  may  bum 
At  times  with  evil  feelings  hot  and  harsh. 

And  sometimes  the  last  pangs  of  a  vile  foe 

Writhe  in  a  dream  before  me,  and  o'er-arch 
MyT)row  with  hopes  of  triumph, — let  them  go ! 

Buch  are  the  last  infirmities  of  those 

Who  long  have  suffered  more  than  mortal  woe. 
And  yet,  being  mortal  still,  have  no  repose 

But  on  the  piilow  of  Revenge — Revenge, 

Who  sleeps  to  dream  of  blood,  and  waking 
glows 
With  the  oft-baffled,  slakeless  thirst  of  change, 

When  we  shall  mount  again,  and  they  that  trod 

Be  trampled  on,  while  Death  and  Ate  range 
0*er  humbled  heads  and  scver'd  necks— Great 
God! 

Take  these  thoughts  from  roe — to  thy  hands  I 
yield 

My  many  wrongs,  and  thine  almighty  rod 
Will   fall   on    those   who   smote  me, — be   my 
shield ! 

As  thou  hast  been  in  peril,  and  in  pain. 

In  turbulent  cities,  and  the  tented  field — 
In  toil,  and  many  troubles  borne  in  vain 

For  Florence. — I  appeal  from  her  to  Thee  ! 

Thee,  whom  I  late  saw  in  thy  loftiest  reign, 
Even  in  that  glorious  vision,  which  to  see 

And  live  was  never  granted  until  now. 

And  yet  thou  hast  permitted  this  to  me. 
Alas !  with  what  a  weight  upon  my  brow 

The  sense  of  earth  and  earthly  things  comes 
back! 

Corrosive  passions,  feelings  dull  and  low. 
The  heart's  quick  throb  upon  the  mental  rack, 

Long  day,  and  dreary  night ;  the  retrospect 

Of  half  a  century  bloody  and  black, 
And  the  frail  few  years  I  may  yet  expect 

Hoary  and  hopeless,  but  less  hard  to  bear; 

For  I  have  been  too  long  and  deeply  wreck*d 
On  the  lone  rock  of  desolate  despair 

To  lift  my  eyes  more  to  the  passing  sail 

Wliidi  sJnnis  that  reef  so  horrible  and  bare ; 


Nor  raise  my  voice— for  whQ  would  heed  my 
wail? 

I  am  not  of  this  people,  nor  this  age. 

And  yet  my  harpings  will  unfold  a  tale 
Which  shall  preserve  these  times,  when  not  i 
page 

Of  their  perturbed  annals  could  attract 

An  eye  to  gaze  upon  their  civil  rage, 
Did  not  my  verse  embalm  full  many  an  act 

Worthless  as  they  who  wrought  it :  'tis  the 
doom 

Of  spirits  of  my  order  to  be  rack*d 
In  life,  to  wear  their  hearts  out,  and  consume 

Their  days  in  endless  strife,  and  die  alone ; 

Then  future  thousands  crowd   around  thdr 
tomb. 
And  pilgrims  come  from  climes  whore  they  hxn 
known 

The  name  of  him — who  now  is  bat  a  name. 

And  wasting  homage  o'er  the  sullen  stone 
Spread  his — by  him  unheard,  unheeded— ftme; 

And  mine  at  least  hath  cost  mo  dear :  to  die 

Is  nothing ;  but  to  wither  thus — to  tame 
My  mind  down  from  its  own  infinity — 

To  live  in  narrow  ways  with  little  men, 

A  common  sight  to  every  common  eye, 
A  wanderer,  while  even  wolves  can  find  a  dea, 

Ripp'd.  from  all  kindred,  firom  all  home,  il 
things 

That   make    communion   tweet,  tnd  soto 
pain — 
To  feel  me  in  the  solitude  of  kings, 

Without  the  power  that  makes  them  betr  i 
crovm — 

To  enry  every  dove  his  nest  and  wings 
Which  waft  him  where  the  Appenine  looks  dowB 

On  Amo,  till  he  perches,  it  may  be. 

Within  my  all -inexorable  town, 
Where  yet  my  boys  are,  and  that  fatal  she, 

Their  mother,    the    cold   partner  who  hatb 
brought 

Destruction  for  a  dowry— ihis  to  see 
And  feel,  and  know  vHthout  repcur,  hath  taught 

A  bitter  lesson ;  but  it  leaves  me  free : 

I  have  not  vilely  found,  nor  basely  sought,— 
They  made  an  exile — not  a  slave  of  me. 


CANTO   II. 


The  spirit  of  the  fervent  days  of  old, 
When  words  were  things  that  came  to  pass, 

and  thought 
Flash'd  o'er  the  future,  bidding  men  behold 

Their  children's  children's  doom  already  brought 
Forth  from  the  abyss  of  time  which  is  to  be, 

«  The  chaos  of  events,  where  lie  half-wrovigfat 

Shapes  that  must  undergo  mortality ; 
What  the  great  seen  of  Israel  wore  within, 
That  spirit  was  on  them,  and  is  on  me, 

And  if,  Cassandra-Uke,  amidst  the  din 
Of  conflict  none  will  hear,  or  hearing  heed. 
This  voice  from  out  the  Mrildemesa,  the  sin 

Be  theire,  and  my  own  feelings  be  my  meed, 
The  only  guerdon  I  have  ever  k|)own. 
Hast  thou  not  bled  T  and  haat  thou  sdll  to 
bleed, 
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!  to  me  such  diings,  foreshown 
1  Mpulchial  light,  bid  me  forget 
rrepanble  wrongs  my  own ; 
re  but  one  eountry,  and  even  yet 
mine— my  bones  shall  be  within  thy 


within  thy  language,  which  once  set 

d  Roman  sway  in  the  wide  west ; 

1  make  another  tongue  arise 

md  more  sweet,  in  which  ezprest 

ardour,  or  the  lover'a  sighs, 

1  alike  such  sounds  fpr  every  theme 

ry  word,  as  brilliant  as  thy  skies, 

s  a  poet's  proudest  dream, 

e  thee  Europe*s  nightingale  of  song ; 

U  present  speech  to  thine  shall  seem 

*  meaner  birds,  and  every  tongue 

its   barbarism  when  compared  with 

M. 

:  thou  owe  to  him  thou  didst  so  wrong, 
a  bard,  the  banish'd  Ghibelline. 
>e!  the  veil  of  coming  centuries 
a  thousand  years,  which  yet  supine 
ocean  waves  ere  winds  arise, 
n  dark  and  sullen  unduladon, 
1  eternity  into  these  eyes ; 
yet  sleep,  the  clouds  still  keep  their 
Eion, 

m  earthquake  yet  is  in  the 'womb, 
!y  chaos  yet  expects  creation, 
^  are  disposing  for  thy  doom ; 
ents  await  but  for  the  word, 
re  be  darkness !"  and  thou  grow'st  a 
lb! 

so  beautiful,  shalt  feel  the  sword, 
Jy !  so  fair  that  paradise, 
n  thee,  blooms  forth  to  man  restored : 
he  sons  of  Adam  lose  it  twice  f 
ly !  whose  ever-golden  fields, 
by  the  sunbeams  solely,  would  suffice 
ld*s  granary ;  thou  whose  sky  heaven 
Is 

{hter  stars,  and   robes  with  deeper 
b; 

vhose  pleasant  places  summer  builds 
in  whoK  cradle  empire  grew, 
'd  the  eternal  city's  ornaments 
nls  of  kings  whom  freemen  over- 
jw; 

)f  heroes,  san^uary  of  saints, 
rthly  first,  then  heavenly  glory  made 
e;    thou,  all  which   fondest   fancy 
Its, 

nr  prior  vision  but  portray*d 
oolours,  when  the  eye — from  the 

show,  and  rock  and  shaggy  shade 

viDg  pine,  whose  emerald  scalp 

e  storm— dilates  and  dotes  o'er  thee, 

illy  implores,  as  'twere,  for  help 

onny  fields,  my  Italy, 

d  Dearer  yet,  and  dearer  still 

I  approach'd,  and  dearest  were  they 

'• 

must  wither  to  each  tyrant's  will : 

I  hath  been,*-^he  German,  Frank, 

Hmi, 

come,— «nd  on  the  ImperiMl  hiH 


Ruin,  already  proud  of  the  deeds  done 
By  the  old  barbarians,  there  awaits  the  new, 
Thnlbed  on  the  Palatine,  whiU,  kwt  and  won, 
Rome  at  her  feet  lies  bleeding ;  and  the  hue 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  Roman  slaughter 
Troubles  the  clotted  air,  of  late  so  blue, 
And  deepens  into  red  the  safiron  water 
Of  Tiber,  thick  with  dead ;  the  helpless  priest, 
And  still  more  helpless  nor  less  holy  daughter, 
Vow'd  to  their  god,  have  shrieking  fled,  and 
ceased 
Their  ministry :  the  natk>ns  take  their  prey, 
Iberian,  Almain,  Lombard,  and  the  beast 
And  bird,  wolf,  vulture,  more  humane  than  they 
Are;  these  but  gorge  the  flesh  and  lap  the 

gore 
Of  the  departed,  and  then  go  their  way ; 
But  those,  the  human  savages,  explore 
All  paths  of  torture,  and  insatiate  yet 
With  Ugolino  hunger  prowl  for  more. 
Nine  moons  shall  rise  o'er  scenes  like  this  and 
set; 
Tile  chiefless  army  of  the  dead,  which  late 
Beneath  the  traitor  prince's  banner  met, 
Hath  left  its  leader's  ashes  at  the  gate ; 
Had  but  the  royal  rebel  Uved,  perchance 
Thou  hadst  been  spared,  but  his  involved  thy 
fiite. 
Oh !  Rome,  the  spoiler  of  the  spoil  of  France, 
From  Brennus  to  the  Bourbon,  never,  never 
Shall  foreign  standard  to  thy  walls  advance, 
But  Tiber  shall  become  a  mournful  river. 
Oh !  when  the  strangers  pass  the  Alps  and  Fo, 
Crush  them,  ye  rocks!  floods,  whelm  them, 
and  for  ever ! 
Why  sleep  the  idle  avalanches  so, 
To  topple  on  the  k>nely  pilgrim's  head  ? 
Why  doth  Eridanus  but  overfk>w 
The  peasant's  harvest  from  his  turbid  bed  ? 
Were  not  each  barbarous  horde  a  nobler  prey  ? 
Over  Cambyses'  host  the  desert  spread 
Her  sandy  ocean,  and  the  sea- waves'  sway 
RoU'd  o'er  Pharaoh  and  his  thousands,-^hy. 
Mountains  and  waters,  do  ye  not  as  they  f 
And  you,  ye  men  !  Romans,  who  dare  not  die, 
Sons  of  the  conquerors  who  overthrew 
Those  who  o'erthrew  proud  Xerxes,  where  yet 
lie 
The  dead  whoae  tomb  oblivion  never  knew. 
Are  the  Alps  weaker  than  Thermopyke  ? 
Their  passes  more  alluring  to  the  view 
Of  an  invader  f  is  it  they,  or  ye 
That  to  each  host  the  mountain-gate  unbar, 
And  leave  the  march  in  peace,  the  pasiigt 
free? 
Why,  Nature's  self  detains  the  victor's  car. 
And  makes  your  land  impregnable,  if  earth 
Could  be  so :  but  alone  she  will  not  war. 
Yet  aids  the  warrior  worthy  of  his  birth. 
In  a  soil  where  the  mothers  bring  forth  men ! 
Not  so  with  thora  whose  souls  are  little  worth ; 
For  them  no  fortress  can  avail,— Hhe  den 
Of  the  poor  reptile  which  preserves  its  sting 
Is  more  secure  than  walls  of  adamant,  when 
The  hearts  of  those  within  are  quivering. 
Are  ye  not  brave  T  Yes,  yet  the  Ausonian  soil 
Hath  hearts,  and  hands,  and  umt,  «nA  YuM^m 
to  bring 
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Against  oppresfiion ;  but  tiow  vain  the  toil. 
While  still  division  sows  the  seed  of  woe 
And  weakness,  till  the  stranger  reaps  the  spoil. 

Oh !  my  own  beauteous  land !  so  long  laid  low, 
So  long  the  grave  of  thy  own  children's  hopes, 
When  there  is  but  required  a  single  blow 

To  break  the  chain,  yet — yet  the  avenger  stops, 
And  doubt  and  discord  step  'twixt  thine  and 

thee, 
And  join  their  strength  to  that  which  with  thee 
copes : 

What  is  there  wanting  then  to  set  thee  free, 
And  show  thy  beauty  in  its  fullest  light  T 
To  make  the  Alps  impassable ;  and  we, 

Her  eons,  may  do  this  with  one  deed        Unite ! 


CANTO   III. 


From  out  the  mass  of  ncver*dying  ill. 
The  plague,  the  prince,  the  stranger,  and  the 

sword. 
Vials  of  wrath  but  emptied  to  refill 

And  flow  again,  I  cannot  all  record 
That  crowds  on  my  prophetic  eye :  the  earth 
And  ocean  written  o'er  would  not  afford 

Space  for  the  annal,  yet  it  shall  go  forth  ; 
Yes,  all,  though  not  by  human  pen,  is  graven. 
There  where  the  farthest  suns  and  stars  have 
birth. 

Spread  like  a  banner  at  the  gate  of  heaven. 
The  bloody  scroll  of  our  millennial  wrongs 
Waves,  and  the  echo  of  our  groans  is  driven 

Athwart  the  sound  of  archangelic  songs. 
And  Italy,  the  martyr'd  nation's  gore. 
Will  not  in  vain  arise  to  where  belongs 

Omnipotence  and  mercy  evermore; 
Like  to  a  harp-string  stricken  by  the  wind. 
The  sound  of  her  lament  shall,  rising  o'er 

The  seraph  voices,  touch  the  Almighty  Mind. 
Meantime  I,  humblest  of  thy  sons,  and  of 
Earth's  dust  by  immortality  refined 

To  sense  and  suffering,  though  the  vain  may 
scoff 
And  tyrants  threat,  and  meeker  victims  bow 
Before  the  storm  because  its  breath  is  rough. 

To  thee,  my  country !  whom  before,  as  now, 
I  loved  and  love,  devote  the  mournful  lyre 
And  melancholy  gift  high  powers  allow 

To  read  the  future ;  and  if  now  my  fire 
Is  not  as  once  it  shone  o'er  thee,  forgive ! 
I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes — then  expire ; 

Think  not  that  I  would  look  on  them  and  live. 
A  spirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak. 
And  for  my  guerdon  grants  not  to  survive ; 

My  heart  shall  be  pour'd  over  thee  and  break : 
Yet  for  a  moment,  ere  I  must  resume 
Thy  sable  web  of  sorrow,  let  roe  take. 

Over  the  gleams  that  flash  athwart  thy  gloom, 
A  softer  glimpse ;  some  stars  shine  through  thy 

night. 
And  many  meteors,  and  above  thy  tomb 

Leans  sculptured  beauty,  which  death  cannot 
blight; 
And  from  thine  ashes  boundless  spirits  rise 
To  give  thte  honour  and  the  earth  delight; 


Thy  soil  shall  still  be  pregnant  with  tks  win,    ; 
The  gay,  the  leorn'd,  the  generooi.  uitb 

•  brave, 
Native  to  thee  as  summer  to  thy  skisi. 

Conquerors  on  foreign  shores  and  the  fu  ^nn, 
Discoverers  of  new  worlds,  which  nke  tka 

name; 
For  thee  alone  they  have  no  arm  to  nve, 

And  all  thy  recompense  is  in  their  fiune. 
A  noble  one  to  them,  but  not  to  thee— 
Shall  they  be  glorious,  and  thou  still  tliei 

Oh !  more  than  these  illustrious  far  ahall  be 
The  being — ond  even  yet  he  may  be  boi»- 
The  mortal  savk>ur  who  shall  set  thee  ftse, 

And  see  thy  diadem,  so  changed  and  worn 
By  fresh  barbarians,  on  thy  brow  replsoed; 
And  the  sweet  sun  replenishing  thy  noci, 

Thy  moral  morn,  too  long  with  clouds  dAd 
And  noxious  vapours  from  Avemos 
Such  as  all  they  must  breathe  who  art< 

By  servitude,  and  have  the  mind  in  prison. 
Yet  through  this  centuried  eclipse  of  woe 
Some  voices  shall  be  heard,  and  earth  tf 
listen ; 

Poets  shall  follow  in  the  path  I  show, 
And  make  it  broader;  the  same  brilfiantikl 
Which  cheers  the  birds  to  song  shall  bid  thA 
glow 

And  raise  their  notes  as  natural  and  high; 
Tuneful  shall  be  their  numbers :  thqr  tf 

sing 
Many  of  love,  and  some  of  liberty ; 

But  few  shall  soar  upon  that  eagle's  wing, 
And  look  in  the  sun's  face  with  eagle's  gsM 
All  free  and  fearless  as  the  feathered 

But  fly  more  near  the  earth :  how  many  a  | 
Sublime  shall  lavish'd  be  on  some  small  fa0 
In  all  the  prodigality  of  praise ! 

And  language,  eloquently  false,  evince 
The  harlotry  of  genius,  which,  like  beaatfi 
Too  oft  forgets  its  own  self-reverence. 

And  looks  on  prostitution  as  a  duty. 
He  who  once  enters  in  a  tyiant'a  hall 
As  guest   is   slave,   his  thoughts  becool' 
booty. 

And  the  first  day  which  sees  the  chain  enthlit 
A  captive  sees  his  half  of  manhood  gone— 
The  soul's  emasculation  saddens  all 

His  spirit ;  thus  the  bard  too  near  the  throne 
Quails  from  his  inspiratbn,  bound  tOfUuh" 
How  servile  is  the  task  to  please  alone ! 

To  smooth  the  verse  to  suit  the  sovereign's  0^ 
And  royal  leisure,  nor  too  much  prolong 
Aught  save  his  eulogy,  and  find,  and  isiit* 

Or  force  or  forge  fit  argument  of  song ! 
Thus  trammeird,  thus  condemn*d  to  flatter] 

trebles. 
He  toils  through  all,  still  trembling  to  ho  wfsf 

For  fear  some  noble  thoughts,  like   heawl 
rebels. 
Should  rise  up  in  high  treason  to  his  brain. 
He  sings,  as  the  Athenian  spoke,  with  pebb 

In 's  mouth,  lest  truth  should  stammer  thrai 
his  strain. 
But  out  of  the  long  file  of  8onnett«em 
There  shall  be  some  who  will  not  sing  in  vi 

And  he,  their  prince,  shall  rank  among  I 
peers. 
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shall  be  hif  torment ;  but  his  grief 
ke  an  immortality  of  tears, 
hall  hail  him  as  the  chief 
ivera,  and  his  higher  song 
ra  wreathe  him  with  as  green  a  leaf, 
ther  age  shall  rise  along 
IS  of  Po  two  greater  still  than  he  ; 
d  which  smiled  on  him  ahall  do  them 
ang 

B  ashes  and  repose  with  me. 
will  make  an  epoch  with  his  lyre, 
le  earth  with  feats  of  chivalry : 
ie  a  rainbow,  and  his  fire 
of  heaven,  immortal,  and  his  thought 
vard  with  a  wing  that  cannot  tire ; 
ill,  like  a  butterfly  new  caught, 
}r  lovely  pinions  o'er  his  theme, 
self  seem  into  nature  wrought 
iparency  of  his  bright  dream. — 
id,  of  a  tenderer,  sadder  mood, 
r  his  soul  out  o*er  Jerusalem ; 
il  sing  of  arms,  and  Christian  blood 
re  Christ  bled  for  man ;  and  his  high 
P 

the  willow  over  Jordan's  flood, 
]g  of  Sion,  and  the  sharp 
md  final  triumph  of  the  brave 
It  and  the  strife  of  hell  to  warp 
I  from  their  great  purpose,  until  wave 
cross  bamiers  where    the  first   red 

B8 

ison'd  from  his  veins  who  died  to 
e, 

sacred  argument ;  the  loss 
of  fiivour,  fi^edom,  even  offiune 
for  a  time,  while  the  smooth  gloss 
ould  slide  o'er  his  forgotten  name, 
mpdvity  a  kindness,  meant 
him  from  insanity  or  shame : 
•e  his  meet  guerdon !  who  was  sent 
hrist's  laureate  •— they  reward  him 
J! 
looms  me  but  death  or  banishment, 

a  pittance  and  a  cell, 
bcHir  and  less  deserved,  for  I 
r  the  factions  which  I  strove  to  quell ; 
$k  man,  who  with  a  lover's  eye 

on  earth  and  heaven,  and  who  will 
?n 

m  with  his  celestial  flattery 
ing  as  e'er  was  spawn' d  to  reign, 
1  Ae  do  to  merit  such  a  doom  7 
e'U  feve,— and  is  not  love  in  vain 
ugh  without  a  living  tomb  f 
1  be  so — he  and  his  compeer, 
of  Chivalry,  will  both  consume 
nd  pain  too  many  a  year, 
ig  in  despondency,  bequeath 
nd  world,  which  scarce  will  yield  a 

r, 

inriching  all  who  breathe 
wealth  of  a  genuine  poet's  soul, 
eir  country  a  redoubled  wreath, 
by  time  ;  not  Hellas  can  unroll 
her   olympiads   two   such   names, 
ogh  one 

)  mighty  ; — and  is  this  the  whole 
1*8  destiny  beneath  the  sun  f 


Must  all  the  finer  thoughts,  the  thrilling  sense, 
The  electric  blood  with  which  their  arteries 
run. 
Their  body's  selfturn'd  soul  with  the  intense  - 
Feeling  of  that  which  is,  and  fancy  of 
That  which  should  be,  to  such  a  recompense 
Conduct?  shall  their  bright  plumage   on   the 
rough 
Storm  be  still  scatter' d  7    Yes,  and  it  must  be. 
For,  form'd  of  far  too  penetrable  stuflf. 
These  birds  of  paradise  but  long  to  flee 
Back  to  their  native  mansion,  soon  they  find 
Elarth's  mist  with  their  pure  pinions  not  agree. 
And  die,  or  are  degraded,  for  the  mind 
Succumbs  to  long  infection,  and  despair. 
And  vulture  passions,  flying  close  behind, 
Await  the  moment  to  assail  and  tear ; 
And  when  at  length  the  winged  wanderers 

stoop.. 
Then  is  the  prey-birds'  triumph,  then   they 
share 
The  spoil,  o'erpower'd  at  length  by  one  fell 
swoop. 
Yet  some  have  been  imtouch'd,  who  leam'd  to 

bear, 
Some  whom  no  power  could  ever  force  to 
droop, 
Who  could  resist  themselves  evei),  hardest  fare ! 
And  task  most  hopeless ;  but  some  such  have 

been. 
And  if  my  name  amongst  the  number  were, 
That  destiny  austere,  and  yet  serene. 
Were  prouder  than  more  dazzling  fame  im- 

blest ; 
The  Alp's  snow  summit  nearer  heaven  is  seen 
Than  the  volcano's  fierce  eruptive  crest. 
Whose  splendour  from  the  black  abyss  is  flung. 
While  the   scorch'd   mountain,  from  whose 
burning  breast 
A  temporary  torturing  flame  is  wrung. 
Shines  for  a  night  of  terror,  then  repels 
Its  fire  back  to  the  hell  from  whence  it  sprung. 
The  hell  which  in  its  entrails  ever  dwells. 


CANTO   IV. 


Mart  are  poets  who  have  never  penn'd 
Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best : 
They  felt,  and  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not 
lend 

Their  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;    they  com- 
press* d 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoin'd  the  stars 
Unlaurell'd  upon  earth,  but  far  more  blest 

Than  those  who  are  degraded  by  the  jars 
Of  passion,  and  their  frailties  link'd  to  fame, 
Conquerors  of  high  renown,  but  full  of  scars. 

Many  are  poets,  but  without  the  name; 
For  what  is  poesy  but  to  create 
From  overfeeling  good  or  ill ;  and  aim 

At  an  external  life  beyond  our  fate, 
And  be  the  new  Prometheus  of  new  men. 
Bestowing  fire  from  heaven,  and  then,  too  late, 

Finding  the  pleasure  given  repaid  with  pain, 
And  vultures  to  the  heart  of  the  bestower, 
Who,  having  Uvisli*d  lua  higVi  fpkux^B^, 
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Lies  chain*d  to  his  lone  rock  by  the  sea-shore! 
So  be  it ;  we  can  bear. — But  thus  all  they, 
\Vho8e  intellect  is  an  overmastering  power, 

which  still  recoils  from  its  encumbering  clay. 
Or  lightens  it  to  spirit,  whatsoe'er 
The  forms  which  their  creations  may  essay. 

Are  bards ;  the  kindled  marble's  bust  may  wear 
More  poesy  upon  its  speaking  brow 
Than  aught  less  than  the  Homeric  page  may 
bear; 

One  noble  stroke  with  a  whole  life  may  glow, 
Or  deify  the  canvas  till  it  shine 
With  beauty  so  surpassing  all  below. 

That  they  who  kneel  to  idols  so  divine 
Break  no  commandment,  for  high  heaven  is 

there 
Transfused,  transfigurated  :  and  the  line 

Of  poesy  which  peoples  but  the  air 
With  thought  and  beings  of  our  thought  re- 
flected, 
Can  do  no  more :  then  let  the  artist  share 

The  palm,  he  shares  the  peril,  and  dejected 
Faints  o*er  the  labour  unapproved — Alas ! 
Despair  and  genius  are  too  oA  connected. 

Within  the  ages  which  before  me  pass. 
Art  shall  resume  and  equal  even  the  sway 
Which  with  Apelles  and  old  Phidias 

She  held  in  Hellas*  nnforgotten  day. 
Te  shall  be  taught  by  ruin  to  revive 
The  Grecian  forms  at  least  from  their  decay, 

And  Roman  souls  at  last  again  shall  Uve 
In  Roman  works  wrought  by  Italian  hands, 
And  temples  loftier  than  the  old  temples,  give 

Now  wonders  to  the  world ;  and  while  still  stands 
The  austere  Pantheon,  into  heaven  shall  soar 
A  dome,  its  image,  while  the  base  expands 

Into  a  fane  surpassini;  all  before. 
Such  as  all  flesh  shall  flock  to  kneel  in  :  ne*er 
Such  sight  hath  been  unfolded  by  a  door 

As  this,  to  which  all  nations  shall  repair. 
And  lay  their  sins  at  this  huge  gate  of  heaven. 
And  the  bold  architect  unto  whose  care 

The  daring  charge  to  raise  it  shall  be  given. 
Whom  all  arts  shall  acknowledge  as  their  lord, 
Whether  into  the  marble  chaos  driven 

His  chisel  bid  the  Hebrew,  at  whose  word 
Israel  left  Egypt,  stop  the  waves  in  stone, 
Or  hues  of  hell  be  by  his  pencil  pour'd 

Over  the  damh*d  before  the  Judgment  throne. 
Such  as  I  saw  them,  such  as  all  shall  see, 
Or  fanes  be  built  of  grandeur  yet  unknown. 

The  stream  of  his  great  thoughts  shall  spring 
from  me. 
The  Ghibelline,  who  traversed  the  three  realms 
Which  form  the  empire  of  eternity. 

Amidst  the  clash  of  swords  and  clang  of  helms, 
The  age  which  I  anticipate,  no  less 
Shall  be  the  age  of  beauty,  and  while  whelms 

Calamity  the  nations  with  distress. 
The  genius  of  my  country  shall  arise, 
A  cedar  towering  o*er  the  wilderness. 

Lovely  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eyes. 
Fragrant  as  fair,  and  recognized  afar. 
Wafting  iu  native  incense  through  the  skies. 

Sovereigns  shall  pause  amid  their  sport  of  war, 
Wean'd  for  an  hour  from  blood,  to  turn  and 

gate 
On  canvM  or  on  stone ;  and  they  who  mar 


All  beauty  upon  earth,  compelPd  to 
Shall  feel  the  power  of  that  which  they  dootf ; 
And  art*s  mistaken  gratitude  shall  rsisi 

To  tyrants  who  but  take  her  for  a  toy    j 
Emblems  and  monuments,  and  proslitiilt 
Her  charms  to  pontifTs  proud,  who  but  eapiif 

The  man  of  genius  as  the  roeaoett  brute 
To  bear  a  burthen,  and  to  serve  a  need. 
To  sell  his  labours,  and  his  soul  to  boot: 

Who  toils  for  nations  may  be  poor  indeed,  '^ 

But  free ;  who  sweats  for  monardis  >  wHj 

Than  the  gilt  chaniberlain,  who,  dolhid  m 

fee*d,  I 

Stands  sleek  and  slavish  bowing  at  his  door. 
Oh,  Power  that  rulest  and  inapirest !  ham 
Is  it  that  they  on  earth,  whose  earthly  pow 

Is  likest  thine  in  heaven  in  outward  ahofP, 
Least  like  to  thee  in  attributes  divine. 
Tread  on  the  univerMl  necks  that  bow, 

And  then  assure  us  that  their  rights  are  thiKt 
And  how  is  it  that  they,  the  sons  of  fiune. 
Whose  inspiration  seems  to  them  to  shine 

From  high,  they  whom  the  nations  ofkest  nsai. 
Must  pass  their  days  in  penury  or  pain. 
Or  step  to  grandeur   through   the  pathi  of 
shame. 

And  wear  a  deeper  brand  and  gaudier  chain  f 
Or  if  their  destiny  be  borne  aloof 
From  lowliness,  or  tempted  thence  in  vain, 

In  their  own  soub  sustain  a  harder  proof. 
The  iimer  war  of  passions  deep  and  fierce? 
Florence  !  when  thy  harsh  sentence  rand  if 
roof, 

I  loved  thee,  but  the  vengeance  of  my  vane, 
The  hate  of  injuries,  which  every  jrear 
Makes  greater  and  accumulates  my  cons, 

Shall  live,  outliving  all  thou  holdest  dear, 
Thy  pride,  thy  wealth,  thy  freedom,  and  tMi 

that. 
The  most  infernal  of  all  evils  here. 

The  sway  of  petty  tyrants  in  a  state ; 
For  such  sway  is  not  limited  to  kings. 
And  demsgogues  jrield  to  them  hot  in  dais 

As  swept  off  sooner ;  in  all  deadly  thii^pi       ^ 
Which  make  men  hate  themselves  aodttf 

another. 
In  discord,  cowardice,  cruelty,  all  that  #n# 

From  Death,  the  Sin-bom'a   inceat  wiik  ^ 
mother. 
In  rank  oppression  in  its  rudest  shape. 
The  faction  chief  is  but  the  suhan's  hroihtf* 

And  the  worst  despot's  far  lesa  human  apsi 
Florence!  when  this  lone  spirit  which  selMg 
Yeam*d  as  the  captive  toiling  at  escape, 

To  fly  back  to  thee  in  despite  df  wroqg, 
An  exile,  saddest  of  all  prisoners. 
Who  has  the  whole  world  for  a  dungeon  sWi^ 

Seas,  mountains,  and  the  horizon's  verge  fiir  M 
Which  shut  him  from  the  sole  smsU  sprt* 

earth 
Where,  whatsoe'er  his  fate— 4ie  still  wars  hA 

His  country's,  and  might  die  where  he  had  bii^ 
Florence !  when  this  lone  spnrit  shall  rtiMi 
To  kindred  spirits,  thou  wih  feel  my  wortki 

And  seek  to  honotur  with  an  empty  uni 
The  ashes  thou  shalt  ne'er  attain.— Alas! 
**What  have  I  done  to  tbaa,  my  peoplif 
Stem 
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fingB,  but  in  thii  they  pass 
bmb's  oomHion  miBce,  for 
naeonldbel  wai; 
rill,  aJl  thine  in  peace  or  war, 
thoa  hast  warr'd  with  me.— 'Tis 

)rleap  the  eternal  bar 

n  QB,  and  will  die  alone, 

th  the  dark  eye  of  a  aeer, 

t  to  gifted  souls  foreshown, 

n  to  those  who  will  not  hear, 

time,  till  the  hour  be  come 

ahall  strike  their  eyes  throogh 

itear, 

I  own  the  prophet  in  his  tomb. 


GE  OP  BRONZE ; 

^  SECULARE  ET  ANNUS 
lUD  MIRABILIS. 


psr  Cmignmut  AchflU.*' 


1. 

times*'— ^U  times,  when  old,  are 

;>resent  may  be,  if  they  would ; 
▼e  been,  and  are,  and  greater  still 
lere  mortals  but  their  will : 
a  greener  field  is  given 

pUy  their  "tricks  before  high 

•I 

le  angels  weep,  but  men 
igb-Hfor  what !— to  weep  agam. 

IL 

•Hm  it  good  or  bad. 
iber  when  thou  wert  a  lad, 
all ;  or,  if  not  all,  so  much, 
imost  deem*d  him  such, 
een  the  intellectual  race 
,  like  Titans,  face  to  face— 
with  s  dashing  sea 
etween,  which  flow'd  all  free, 
bws  of  the  ^gean  roar 
Uenic  and  Phrygian  shore, 
thejr — the  rivals  f — a  few  feet 
divide  each  Mrinding^sheet. 
ind  how  powerful  is  the  grave, 
all !  a  calm,  unstormy  wave 
seps  the  world.    The  theme  is  old 
ist,"  but  half  its  tale  untold, 
not  its  tenors— still  the  worm 
bids,  the  tomb  preserves  its  form — 
lut  still  alike  below ; 
hif^,  the  ashes  will  not  glow. 
itrm's  mummy  cross  the  sea, 
n  empire  ahe  lured  Antony ; 
ider's  urn  a  show  be  grown 
ept  to  conquer,  though  unknown— 
'  worse  than  vain,  at  length  appear 
wish,  the  Macedonian's  tear. 


He  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer— half  the  earth 
Knows  not  his  name,  or  but  his  death  and  birth 
And  desolation ;  while  his  native  Greece 
Hath  all  of  desolation,  save  its  peace. 
He  **  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer !"  he  who  ne'er 
Conceived  the  globe  he  panted  not  to  spare ! 
With  even  the  busy  Northern  Isle  unknown, 
Which  hokis  his  urn,  and  never  knew  his  throne. 

in. 

Bat  where  is  he,  the  modem,  mightier  fitr. 
Who,  bom  no  king,  made  monarchs  draw  his  car ; 
The  new  Sesostris,  whose  nnhamess'd  kings. 
Freed  from  the  bit,  believe  themselves  with  wings 
And  spum  the  dust  o'er  which  they  crawl'd  of 

late, 
Chain'd  to  the  chariot  of  the  chieftain's  state  ? 
Tee !  where  is  he,  the  champion  and  the  child 
Of  all  that's  great  or  little,  wise  or  wild  f 
Whose  game  was  empires,  and  whose  stakes 

were  thrones ; 
Whose  table,  eartli^— whose  dice  were  human 

bones? 
Behold  the  grand  result  in  yon  lone  isle. 
And,  as  thy  nature  urges,  weep  or  smile. 
Sigh  to  behold  the  eagle's  lofty  rage 
Reduced  to  nibble  at  his  narrow  cage ; 
Smile  to  survey  the  Queller  of  the  Nations 
Now  daily  squabbling  o'er  disputed  rations; 
Weep  to  perceive  him  mourning,  as  he  dines. 
O'er  curtail'd  dishes  and  o'er  stinted  wines ; 
O'er  petty  quarrels  upon  petty  things- 
Is  this  the  man  who  scourged  or  feasted  kings  t 
JBebold  the  scales  in  which  his  fortune  hangs, ' 
A  surgeon's  statement  and  an  earl's  harangues ! 
A  bust  delay'd,  a  book  reftised,  can  shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  world  awake. 
Is  this  indeed  the  Tamer  of  the  Great, 
Now  slave  of  all  could  tease  or  irritate— 
The  paltry  jailor  and  the  prying  spy. 
The  staring  stranger  with  his  note>book  nigh  T 
Plunged  in  a  dungeon,  he  had  still  been  great ; 
How  low,  how  Uttle,  was  this  middle  state, 
Between  a  prison  and  a  palace,  where 
How  few  could  feel  for  what  he  had  to  bear ! 
Vain  his  complaint — my  lord  presents  his  bill, 
HIb  food  and  wine  were  doled  out  duly  still : 
Vain  was  his  sickneBs* — never  was  a  crime 
So  free  from  homicide — to  doubt's  a  crime ; 
And  the  stiff  surgeon,  who  maintain'd  his  csuse. 
Hath   lost   his   place,  and  gain'd  the  world's 

applause. 
But  smile — though  all  the  pangs  of  brain  and  heart 
Disdain,  defy,  the  tardy  aid  of  art ; 
Though,  save  the  few  fond  friends,  and  imaged 

feice 
Of  that  fair  boy  his  sire  shall  ne'er  embrace. 
None  stand  by  his  low  bed — though  even  the 

mind 
Be  wavering,  which  long  awed  and  awes  man- 
kind,— 
Smile— for  the  fetter'd  eagle  breaks  his  chain. 
And  higher  worlds  than  this  are  his  again. 

IV. 
How,  if  that  soaring  spirit  still  retain 
A  conscious  twilight  of  his  biasing  reign* 
How  must  he  smile,  on  looking  dovm,  to  see 
The  httle  that  he  was  and  soogVil  to\M\ 
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What  though  his  name  a  wider  empire  found 
Than  hia  ambition,  though  with  scarce  a  bound ; 
Though  firol  in  glory,  deepest  in  reverse, 
He  tasted  empire's  blessings,  and  its  curse ; 
Though  kings,  rejoicing  in  their  late  escape 
From  chains,  would  gladly  be  their  tyrani'a  ape : 
How  must  he  smilo,  and  turn  to  yon  lone  grave, 
The  proudest  sea>mark  that  overtops  the  wave ! 
What  though  his  jailor,  duteous  to  the  last, 
Scarce  decm*d  the  coffin's  lead  could  keep  him 

fast, 
Refusing  one  poor  line  along  the  lid 
To  dale  the  birth  and  death  of  all  it  hid, 
That  name  shall  hallow  the  ignoble  shore, 
A  talisman  to  all  save  him  who  bore : 
The  fleets  that  sweep  before  the  eastern  blast 
Shall  hear  their  sea-boys  hail  it  from  the  mast; 
When  Victory's  Gallic  column  shall  but  rise, 
Like  Pompey's  pillar,  in  a  desert's  skies. 
The  rocky  isle  tliut  holds  or  held  his  dust 
Shall  crown  the  Atlantic  hke  the  hero's  bust. 
And  mighty  Nature  o'er  his  obsequies 
Do  more  than  niggard  Envy  still  denies. 
But  what  are  these  to  him  7     Can  glory's  lust 
Touch  the  freed  spirit  of  the  fetter'd  dust  ? 
Small  care  hath  he  of  what  his  tomb  consists, 
Nought  if  he  sleeps — nor  more  if  he  exists : 
Alike  the  better-seeing  shade  will  smile 
On  the  rude  cavern  of  the  rocky  isle, 
As  if  his  ashes  found  their  latest  home 
In  Rome's  Pantheon,  or  Gaul's  mimic  dome. 
He  wants  not  this ;  but  France  shall  feel  the  want 
Of  this  last  consolation,  though  so  scant; 
Her  honour,  fame,  and  faith,  demand  his  bones, 
To  rear  amid  a  pyramid  of  thrones ; 
Or  carried  onward,  in  the  battle's  van. 
To  form,  like  Guesclin's*  dust,  her  talisman. 
But  be  it  as  it  is,  the  time  may  come 
His  name  shall  beat  the  alarm  like  Ziska's  drum. 

V. 

Oh,  Heaven !  of  which  he  was   in  power  a 

feature ; 
Oh,  earth !  of  which  he  was  a  noble  creature; 
Thou  isle!  to  be  remember'd  long  and  well. 
That  saw  the  unfledged  eaglet  chip  his  shell ! 
Ye  Alps,  which  view'd    hira   in   his  dawning 

flights 
Hover  the  victor  of  a  hundred  flghts ! 
Thou  Rome,  who  saw'st  thy  Cssar's  deeds  out- 
done ! 
Alas !  why  pass'd  he  too  the  Rubicon  f 
The  Rubicon  of  man's  awaken'd  rights, 
To  herd  with  vulgar  kings  and  parasites  7 
Egypt!  from  whose  all  dateless  tombs  arose 
Forgotten  Pharaohs  from  their  long  repose, 
And  shook  within  her  pyramids  to  hear 
A  new  Cambyses  thundering  in  their  ear; 
While  the  dark  shades  of  forty  ages  stood 
Like  startled  giants  by  Nile's  famous  flood ; 
Or  from  the  pyramid's  tall  pinnacle 
Beheld  the  desert  peopled,  as  from  hell. 
With  clashing  hosts,  whostrew'd  the  barren  sand 
To  re-manure  the  uncultivated  land ! 


1 


*  Guesclin  died  during  the  eiege  of  a  city :  it  sur- 
rendered, and  the  keys  were  brought  and  laid  upon  bit 
bier,  so  that  tbe  place  uiigbi  appear  rendered  to  bis 
asJieM, 


Spain !  which,  a  moment  mindless  of  the  Cid, 
Beheld  his  banner  flouting  thy  Madrid ! 
Austria !  which  saw  thy  twice -ta*en  capital 
Twice  spared,  to  be  the  traitress  of  his  fall ! 
Ye  race  of  Frederic ! — Frederic  but  in  name 
And  falsehood — heirs  to  all  except  his  &me ; 
Who,  crush' d  at  Jena,  crouch* d  at  Berlin,  fell, 
First,  and  but  rose  to  follow  ;  ye  who  dwell 
Where  Kosciusko  dwelt,  remembering  yet 
The  unpaid  amount  of  Catherine's  bloody  dsbl^ 
Poland !  o*er  which  the  avenging  angel  psas*d«  •\ 
But  left  theo  as  he  found  thee,  still  a  waste: 
Forgetting  all  thy  still  enduring  claim, 
Thy  lotted  people  and  extinguish'd  name ;  4 

Thy  sigh  for  freedom,  thy  long-flowing  tear. 
That  sound  that  crashes  in  the  tyrant's  ear: 
Kosciusko  !  on — on — on — the  thirst  of  vm 
Gasps  for  the  gore  of  serfs  and  of  their  csar; 
The  half-barbaric  Moscow's  minarets 
Gleam  in  the  sun,  but  'tis  a  sun  that  sets! 
Moscow !  thou  limit  of  his  long  career, 
For  which  rude  Charles  had  wept  his  frozen 
To  see  in  vain — he  saw  thee — how  !  with  spire 
And  palace  fuel  to  one  common  Are. 
To  this  the  soldier  lent  his  kindling  match, 
To  this  the  peasant  gave  his  cottage  thatch, 
To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store, 
The  prince  his  hall — and  Moscow  was  no  more ! 
Sublimest  of  volcanos !  Etna's  flame 
Pales  before  thine,  and  quenchless  Hecla'stame; 
Vesuvius  shows  his  blaze,  an  usual  sight 
For  gasping  tourists,  from  his  hackney 'd  height: 
Thou  stand' St  alone  unrivall'd,  till  the  fire 
To  come,  in  which  all  empires  shall  expire. 
Thou  other  element !  as  strong  and  stem 
To  teach  a  lesson  conquerors  will  not  learn. 
Whose  icy  wing  flapp'd  o'er  the  faltering  foe. 
Till  fell  a  hero  with  each  flake  of  snow ; 
How  did  thy  numbing  beak  and  silent  fang 
Pierce,  till  hosts  perish'd  with  a  single  pang! 
In  vain  shall  Seine  look  up  along  his  banks 
For  the  gay  thousands  of  his  dashing  ranks ; 
In  vain  shall  France  recall  beneath  her  vines 
Her  youth — their  blood  flows  faster  than  Iter 

wines. 
Or  stagnant  in  their  human  ice  remains 
In  frozen  mummies  on  the  polar  plains. 
In  vain  will  Italy's  broad  sun  awaken 
Her  offspring  chill'd — its  beams  are  now  forsakes. 
Of  all  the  trophies  gather'd  from  the  war, 
What  shall  return  ?  The  conqueror's  broken  csr* 
The  conqueror's  yet  unbroken  heart !  Again 
The  horn  of  Roland  sounds,  and  not  in  vain. 
Lutzen,  where  fell  the  Swede  of  victory, 
Beholds  him  conquer,  but,  alas !  not  die : 
Dresden  surveys  three  despots  fly  once  more 
Before  their  sovereign, — sovereign,  as  before ; 
But  there  exhausted  Fortune  quits  their  field. 
And  Leipsic's  treason  bids  the   unTanquish'd 

yield; 
The  Saxon  jackal  leaves  the  lion's  side 
To  turn  the  bear's,  and  wolfs,  and  fox*s  guide ; 
And  backward  to  the  den  of  his  despair 
The  forest  monarch  shrinks,  but  finds  no  lair! 
Oh  ye !  and  each,  and  all !  oh,  France !  who  found 
Thy  long  fair  fields  plough'd  up  as  hostile  ground, 
Disputed  foot  by  foot,  till  treason,  still 
His  only  victor,  from  Montmartre's  hill 
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3wn  o'er  tnuopled  Paris,  and  thou,  isle, 
e*8t  Etnuia  from  thy  Famporta  smile, 
lentaiy  abelfer  of  his  pride, 
d  by  danger,  his  yet  weeping  bride ; 
oe !  retaken  by  a  aingle  march, 
ih  waa  through  one  long  triumphal  arch ! 
ly  and  moat  bootlesa  Waterloo, 
m  how  fools  may  have  their  fortune  too, 
fby  blonder,  half  by  treachery ; 
Saint  Helen !  with  thy  jailor  nigh — 
ir !  Prometheus*  from  his  rock  appeal 
air,  ocean,  ail  that  felt  or  feel 
r  and  glory,  all  who  yet  shall  hear 
temal  aa  the  rolling  year  ; 
«  them  the  lesson  taught  so  long, 
Tainly — learn  to  do  no  wrong ! 
ttep  into  the  right  had  made 
tke  Washington  of  worlds  betray'd ; 
itep  into  the  wrong  has  ghren 
a  doubt  to  all  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
of  fortune  and  of  thrones  the  rod, 
be  Moloch  or  the  demi-god ; 
ry*8  Ccaar,  Europe's  Hannibal, 
heir  decent  dignity  of  fall. 
r  herself  had  better  uught 
ath  even  to  the  fsimc  he  sought, 
ig  out  on  history's  fruitless  page, 
Muid  conquerors  for  a  single  sage, 
mkfin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  heaven, 
he  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 
Ig  from  the  no  less  kindled  earth 
and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth : 
ishington's  a  watch-word,  such  as  ne'er 
while  there's  an  echo  left  to  air : 
m  the  Spaniard's  thirst  of  gold  and  war 
izarro  to  about  Bolivar ! 
y  must  the  same  Atlantic  wave 
iftcd  freedom  gird  a  tyrant's  grave, — 
of  kings,  and  yet  of  slaves  the  slave. 
It  the  chains  of  millions  to  renew 
fetters  which  his  arm  broke  through, 
i*d  the  rights  of  Europe  and  his  own 
:ween  a  dungeon  and  a  throne  T 

VI. 

not  be— the  spark's  awaken'd— lo ! 
thy  Spaniard  feels  his  former  glow ; 

Idgh  spirit  which  beat  back  the  Moor 
sight  long  ages^f  alternate  gore, 
■and  where  T  in  that  avenging  clime 
»ain  was  once  synonymous  with  crime, 
mes'  and  Pizarro's  banner  flew, 
I  world  redeems  her  name  of  **  New.** 
E^  aspiration  breathed  afresh, 

souls  within  degraded  flesh, 
'polaed  the  Persian  from  the  shore 
%ece  looj — No !  she  still  is  Greece  once 
re. 

ion  cause  makes  myriads  of  one  breast ! 
the  east,  or  Helots  of  the  west ; 
f  and  on  Athos'  peaks  unfurl'd, 
ime  standard  streams  o'er  either  world : 
nian  wears  again  Harmodius'  sword ; 

chief  abjures  his  foreign  lord ; 

be  reader  to  the  flrst  address  of  Prometheus 
B,  when  he  is  left  alone  by  his  attendants, 
Uw  arrival  of  the  Chorus  of  Qt^-nympht.    j 
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The  Spartan  knows  himself  once  more  a  Greek ; 
Young  Freedom  plumes  the  crest  of  each  Ca- 
cique; 
Debating  despots,  hemm'd  on  either  shore. 
Shrink  vainly  from  the  roused  Atlantic'a  roar : 
Through  Calpo'a  strait  the  rolling  tides  advance, 
Sweep  lightly  by  the  half-tamed  land  of  France, 
Dash  o'er  the  old  Spaniard's  cradle,  and  would  iain 
Unite  Ausonia  to  the  mighty  main : 
But  driven  from  thence  awhile,  yet  not  for  aye. 
Break  o'er  the  ^gean,  mindful  of  the  day 
Of  Salamts— there,  there  the  waves  arise. 
Not  to  be  luH'd  by  tyrant  victories. 
Lone,  lost,  abandon' d  in  their  utmost  need 
By  Christians  unto  whom  they  gave  their  creed, 
The  dcsohited  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 
The  foster'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile, 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay, 
Prolong'd  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey  ;— 
These,  these  shall  tell  the  tale,  and  Greece  can 

ahow 
The  frJse  friend  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe. 
But  this  is  well :  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Not  the  barbarian,  with  his  mask  of  peace. 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  f 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman, 
Than  swell  the  Cossaque's  prowling  caravan ; 
Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await, 
The  slave  of  slaves,  before  a  Russian  gate,— 
Number'd  by  hordes,  a  human  capital, 
A  live  estate,  existing  but  for  thrall. 
Lotted  by  thousands  as  a  meet  reward 
For  the  flrst  courtier  in  the  czar's  regard ; 
While  their  immediate  owner  never  tastes 
His  sleep,  sont  dreaming  of  Siberia's  wastes ; 
Better  succumb  even  to  their  own  despair. 
And  drive  the  camel  than  purvey  the  bear. 

vn. 

But  not  alone  within  the  hoariest  clime. 

Where  freedom  dates  her  birth  with  that  of  time ; 

And  not  alone  where  plunged  in  night,  a  crowd 

Of  Incas  darken  to  a  dubious  cloud. 

The  dawn  revives ;  renown'd,  romantic  Spain 

Holds  back  the  invader  from  her  soil  again. 

Not  now  the  Roman  tribe  nor  Punic  horde. 

Demand  her  fields  as  lists  to  prove  the  sword ; 

Not  now  the  Vandal  or  the  Visigoth 

Pollute  the  plains,  alike  abhorring  both ; 

Nor  old  Pelayo  on  his  mountain  rears 

The  warlike  fathers  of  a  thousand  years. 

That  seed  is  sown  and  reap'd,  as  oft  the  Moor 

Sighs  to  remember  on  his  dusky  shore. 

Long  in  the  peasant's  song  or  poet's  page 

Has  dwelt  the  memory  of  Abencerage, 

The  Zegri,  and  the  captive  victors,  flung 

Back  to  the  barbarous  realm  from  whence  they 

sprung. 
But  these  are  gone — their  faith,  their  swords,  their 

sway, 
Yet  left  more  anti-christian  foes  than  they : 
The  bigot  monarch  and  the  butcher  priest, 
The  inquisition,  with  her  burning  feast, 
The  faith's  red  "  auto,"  fed  with  human  fiiel. 
While  sat  the  Catholic  Moloch,  calmly  cruel, 
Enjoying,  with  inexorable  eye, 
ThAt  &ery  festival  of  agony  I 
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The  stern  or  feeble  sovereign,  one  or  both 
By  turns ;  the  haughtiness  whose  pride  was  sloth ; 
The  long-degenerate  noble ;  the  debased 
Hidalgo,  and  the  peasant  less  disgraced 
But  more  degraded ;  the  unpeopled  realm ; 
The  once  proud  navy  which  forgot  the  helm ; 
The  once  impervious  phalanx  disarray' d ; 
The  idle  forge  that  formed  Toledo* s  blade ; 
The  foreign  wealth  that  flow*d  on  every  shore, 
Save  hers  who  earn'd  it  with  the  natives'  gore ; 
The  very  language,  which  might  vie  with  Rome's, 
And  once  was  known  to  nations  like  their  homes, 
Neglected  or  forgotten : — such  was  Spain ; 
But  such  she  is  not,  nor  shall  be  again. 
These  worst,  these  hone  invaders,  felt  and  feel 
The  new  Numantine  soul  of  old  Castile. 
Up !  up  again !  undaunted  Tauridor ! 
The  bull  of  Phalaris  renews  his  roar  ; 
Mount,  chivalrous  Flidalgo !  not  in  vain 
Revive  the  cry — *'  lago !  and  close  Spain  !"* 
Yes,  close  her  with  your  armed  bosoms  round, 
And  form  the  barrier  which  Napoleon  found,— 
The  exterminating  war ;  the  desert  plain ; 
The  streets  without  a  tenant,  save  the  slain ; 
The  wild  Sierra,  with  its  wilder  troop 
Of  vulture«plumed  guerillas,  on  the  stoop 
For  their  incessant  prey ;  the  desperate  wall 
Of  Saragossa,  mightiest  in  her  fail ; 
The  man  nerved  to  a  spirit,  and  the  maid 
Waving  her  more  than  Amazonian  blade ; 
The  knife  of  Amgon,t  Toledo's  steel ; 
The  famous  lance  of  chivalrous  Castile  ; 
The  unerring  rifle  of  the  Catalan; 
The  Andalusian  courser  in  the  van ; 
The  torch  to  make  a  Moscow  of  Madrid ; 
And  in  each  heart  the  spirit  of  the  Cid : — 
Such  have  been,  such  shall  be,  such  are.    Ad- 
vance, 
And  win — not  Spain,  but  thine  own  freedom, 
France! 

vm. 

But  lo !  a  congress !  What,  that  hallow'd  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic  f    May  we  hope  the 

same 
For  outworn  Europe  ?  With  the  sound  arise, 
like  Samuel's  shade  to  Saul's  monarchic  eyes, 
The  prophets  of  young  freedom,  summon'd  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar ; 
Henry,  the  forest-bom  Demosthenes, 
Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas ; 
And  stoic  Franklin's  energetic  shade. 
Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay'd ; 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake. 
To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 
But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many  T  Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assign'd 
The  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind  T 
Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call  ?— 
The  bless'd  alliance  which  says  three  are  all ! 
An  earthly  trinity !  which  wears  the  shape 
Of  Heaven's,  as  man  is  mimick'd  by  the  ape. 

•  **  St.  lago  I  and  close  Spain  !**  the  old  Spanbh  war- 
ery. 

t  The  Arrafonians  are  peculiarly  dexterous  in  the 
use  of  this  weapon,  and  displayed  H  particularly  in 
Armer  French  wun. 
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A  pious  unity !  in  purpose  one. 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a  Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt's  gods  were  rational  to  these; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 

And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 

Cared  Uttle,  so  that  they  were  duly  M: 

But  these,  more  himgry,  must  have  someifaiim 

more— 
The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore.    ■ 
Ah,  how  much  happier  were  good  .fiaop's  frai^  j 
Than  we  I  for  ours  are  animated  logs,  ^ 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  firo, 
And  crushing  nations  with  a  stupid  blow. 
All  dully  anxious  to  leave  Uttle  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

IX. 

Thrice  bless'd  Verona !  since  the  holy  three 
With  their  imperial  presence  shine  on  thee ; 
Honour'd  by  them,  thy  treacherous  site  forgets 
The  vaunted  tomb  of  *'  all  the  Capulets ;" 
Thy  Scaligers— for  what  was  *'  Dog  the  Grest," 
"  Can'  Grande"  (which  I  venture  to  translate) 
To  these  sublimer  pugs  ?  Thy  poet  too, 
Catullus,  whose  old  laurels  yield  to  new; 
Thine  amphitheatre,  where  Romans  sate ; 
And  Dante*B  exile,  sheher'd  by  thy  gate ; 
Thy  good  old  man,*  whose  world  was  all  witfaia 
Thy  wall,  nor  knew  the  country  held  him  in: 
Would  that  the  royal  guests  it  girds  about 
Were  so  far  Uke,  as  never  to  get  out ! 
Ay,  shout !  inscribe !  rear  monuments  of  shanit 
To  tell  oppression  that  the  world  is  tame  t 
Crowd  to  the  theatre  with  loyal 
The  comedy  is  not  upon  the  stage ; 
The  show  is  rich  in  ribbonry  and 
Then  gaze  upon  it  through  thy  dungeon  bars; 
Clasp  thy  permiued  palms,  kind  Italy, 
For  thus  much  still  thy  fetter'd  hands  are  frse! 

X. 

Resplendent  sight !  behold  the  coxcomb  cnr. 

The  autocrat  of  Mraltzes  and  of  war ! 

As  eager  for  a  plaudit  as  a  realm. 

And  just  as  fit  for  flirting  as  the  helm ; 

A  Calmuck  beauty  with  a  Cossack  wit, 

And  generous  spirit  when  'tis  not  froet*bit; 

Now  half- dissolving  to  a  liberal  thaw, 

But  hardened  back  whene'er  the  morning's  raw ; 

With  no  objection  to  true  tiberty. 

Except  that  it  would  make  the  nations  free. 

How  well  the  imperial  dandy  prates  of  peace. 

How  fain,  if  Greeks  would  be  his  slaves,  fres 

Greece  I 
How  nobly  gave  he  back  the  Poles  their  Diet, 
Then  told  pugnacious  Poland  to  be  quiet ! 
How  kindly  would  he  send  the  mild  Ukraine, 
With  all  her  pleasant  pulks,  to  lecture  Spain ; 
How  royally  show  off  in  proud  Madrid 
His  goodly  person,  from  the  south  long  hid,— 
A  blessing  cheaply  purchased,  the  world  knows, 
By  having  Muscovites  for  friends  or  foes. 
Proceed,  thou  namesake  of  great  PhiUp's  son  \ 
La  Harpe,  thine  Aristotle,  beckons  on ; 
And  that  which  Scythia  was  to  him  of  yore, 
Find  with  thy  Scythians  on  Iberia's  shore. 


*  The  famous  old  man  of  Verona. 
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ik  apon,  thoo  ■omewhat  aged  youth, 
•decesMf  on  the  banks  of  Pnith : 
kst  to  aid  thee,  ahoald  his  k>t  be  thine, 
1  old  woman,  bat  no  Catheiine.* 

0  bath  foeka,  and  nwers,  and  defilee — 
t  may  rash  into  the  lion's  toils. 
Goths  are  Xeres'  snnny  fields ; 

1  thou  to  thee  Napoleon's  rictor  yiekis  f 
•claim  thy  deserts,  turn  thy  swords 
ighaharea,  shsTe  and  wash  thy  Bashkir 
Mvsat 

,  thy  realms  from  slavery  and  the  knoat, 

Dow  headk>ng  in  the  fetal  route, 

R  the  clime,  whose  skies  and  laws  are 

ire, 

y  CdoI  legions.    8|>ain  wants  no  manore ; 

ia  fisrtile,  but  she  feeds  no  foe ; 

mee,  too,  were  gorged  not  long  ago : 

nldst  thou  furnish  them  with  fresher  prey  f 

bou  wilt  not  conquer,  but  purvey. 

ogenes,  though  Russ  and  Hun 

etween  mine  and  many  a  myriad's  sun ; 

e  I  not  Diogenes,  I'd  wander 

I  worm  than  ncM  an  Alexander ! 

m  who  will,  the  Cynic  shall  be  free ; 

hath  tougher  walls  than  Sinope : 

I  he  hold  his  lantern  up  to  scan 

9  of  monaichs  for  an  **  honelt  man.*' 

XI. 

at  doth  Gaul,  the  all-prolific  land 
Itts  nltra  Ultras  and  their  band 
«naries  ?  and  her  noisy  Chambers, 
lune  which  each  orator  first  clambers, 
te  finds  a  voice,  and,  when  'tis  found, 
the  lie"  echo   for  bis  answer  round  T 
dsh  Commons  sometimes  deign  to  hear ; 
;  senate  hath  more  tongue  than  ear ; 
instant,  their  sole  master  of  debate, 
ht  next  day,  his  speech  to  vindicate, 
cosu  fittle  to  true  Franks,  who  had  rather 
than  listen,  were  it  to  their  father, 
the  simple  standing  of  a  shot, 
1  long  and  interrupting  not  ? 
this  was  not  the  method  of  old  Rome, 
"ally  fulmined  o'er  each  vocal  dome, 
lenes  has  sanction'd  the  transaction, 
{  eloquence  meant  '*  Action,  action !" 

xn. 

10*8  the  monarch?  hath  he  dined?  or 

it 

>eneath  indigestion's  heavy  debt  7 

rolutionary  p&t6s  risen, 

a'd  the  royal  entrails  to  a  prison  7 

leontented  movements  stirr'd  the  troops? 

AS  movements  foUow'd  traitorous  soups? 

irbonaio  cooks  not  carbonadoed 

arse  enough  ?  or  doctors  dire  dissuaded 

o?    Ah !  in  thy  dejected  looks 

1  — — 's  treason  in  her  cooks ! 

Mac !  is  it,  canst  thou  say, 

etobethe** ?" 


extericy  of  Catlierine  cxulcated  Peter,  (called 
I  hy  coartety)  wlien  surrounded  by  the  M us- 
9a  the  banki  of  tbe  river  Pruth. 


Why  wouldst  thou  leave  calm 's  green 

abode, 
Apician  table  and  Horatian  ode. 
To  rule  a  people  who  will  not  be  ruled. 
And  love  much   rather  to  be  scourged   than 

school'd  ? 
Ah !  thine  was  not  the  temper  or  the  taste 
For  thrones — the  table  sees  thee  better  placed : 
A  mild  Epicurean,  form'd,  at  best. 
To  be  a  kind  host  and  as  good  a  guest. 
To  talk  of  letters,  and  to  know  by  heart 
One  half  the  poet's,  all  the  gourmand'a  art ; 
A  scholar  always,  now  and  then  a  wit. 
And  gentle  when  digestion  may  permit- 
But  not  to  govern  lands  enslaved  or  firee ; 
The  gout  was  martyrdom  enough  for  thee ! 

XIII. 

Shall  noble  Albion  pass  without  a  phrase 

From  a  bold  Briton  in  her  wonted  praise  ? 

"  Arts— arms— and  George— and  glory  and  the 

isles — 
And    happy    Britain— wealth     and    freedom's 

smiles^ 
White  cliffs,  that  held  invasion  far  aloof- 
Contented  subjects,  all  alike  tax-proof— 
Proud  Wellington,  with  eagle  beak  so  curl'd. 
That  nose,  the  hook  where  he  suspends   the 

world  !* 
And  Waterloo— and  trade — and (hush!  not 

yet 
A  syllable  of  imposts  or  of  debt)— 
And  ne'er  (enough)  lamented  Castlereagh, 
Whose  pen-knife  slit  a  goose-quill  'tother  day— 
And  *  pilots  who  have  wcather'd  every  storm, *- 
(But  no,    not  even   for  rhyme's  sake,   name 

reform)." 
These  are  the  themes  thus  sung  so  oft  before, 
Methinks  we  need  not  sing  them  any  more ; 
Found  in  so  many  volumes  far  and  near. 
There's  no  occasion  you  should  find  them  here. 
Yet  something  may  remain,  perchance,  to  chime 
With  reason,  and,  what's  stranger  still,  with 

rhyme ; 
Even  this  thy  genius,  Canning !  may  permit» 
Who,  bred  a  statesman,  still  was  bom  a  wit. 
And  never,  even  in  that  dull  house,  couldst 

tame 
To  unleaven'd  prose  thine  own  poetic  flame ; 
Our  last,  our  best,  our  only  orator, 
Even  I  can  praise  thee — Tories  do  no  more, 
Nay,   not   so   much; — they   hate   thee,   man, 

because 
Thy  spirit  less  upholds  them  than  it  awes.— 
The  hounds  will   gather   to  their    huntsman's 

hollo. 
And,  where  he  leads,  the  duteous  pack  will 

follow : 
But  not  for  love  mistake  their  yelling  cry. 
Their  yelp  for  game  is  not  an  eulogy ; 
Less  faithful  far  than  tbe  four-footed  pack, 
A  dubious  scent  would  lure  the  bipeds  back. 
Thy  saddle-girths  are  not  yet  quite  secure. 
Nor  royal  stallion's  feet  extremely  sure ; 


•  "Naso  suapendit  adunco.'*— -Hi»f»««. 
The  Roman  applies  it  to  ono  who  merely  was  tanpe- 
riouf  to  his  acquaintance. 
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The  unwieldy  old  white  horse  is  apt  at  last 
To  stumble,  kick,  and  now  and  then  stick  fast 
With  his  great  self  and  rider  in  the  mud ; 
But  what  of  that  f  the  animal  shows  blood. 

XIV. 

Alas !  the  country ! — how  shall  tongue  or  pen 
Bewail  her  now  uncountry  gentlemen  ?. 
The  lost  to  bid  the  cry  of  warfare  cease, 
The  first  to  make  a  malady  of  peace. 
For  what  were  all  these  country  patriots  bom  f 
To  hunt  and  vole,  and  raise  the  price  of  corn  ? 
But  com,  like  every  mortal  thing,  must  fall- 
Kings,  conquerors,  and  markets  mo8t  of  all. 
And  must  ye  fall  with  every  ear  of  grain  ? 
Why  would  you  trouble  Buonaparte's  reign  t 
He  was  your  great  Triptolemufl ;  his  vices 
Destroy* d  but  realms,  and  still  maintained  your 

prices ; 
He  amplified,  to  every  lord's  content, 
The  grand  agrarian  alchymy — high  rent. 
Why  did  the  Tyrant  stumble  on  the  Tartars, 
And  lower  wheat  to  such  desponding  quarters  ? 
Why  did  you  chain  him  on  yon  isle  so  lone  ? 
The  man  was  worth  much  more  upon  his  throne. 
Tme,  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were  spilt. 
But  what  of  that  7  the  Gaul  may  bear  the  guilt ; 
But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his  way, 
And  acres  told  upon  the  appointed  day. 
But  where  is  now  the  goodly  audit  ale  ? 
The  purse-proud  tenant  never  known  to  fail  ? 
The  farm  which  never  yet  was  left  on  hand  f 
The  marsh  reclaimed  to  most  improving  land  7 
The  impatient  hope  of  the  expiring  lease  ? 
The  doubhng  rental  T    What  an  evil's  peace ! 
In  vain  the  prize  excites  the  ploughman's  skill, 
In  vain  the  commons  pass  their  patriot  bill ; 
The  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the  land)-^ 
The  land*s  self-interest  groans  from   shore  to 

shore. 
For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 
Up !  up  again :  ye  rents,  exalt  your  notes, 
Or  else  the  ministry  will  lose  their  votes, 
And  patriotism,  so  delicately  nice. 
Her  loaves  will  lower  to  the  market  price ; 
For  ah!  *'  the  loaves  and  fishe.<i,*'  once  so  high. 
Are  gone — their  oven  closed,  their  ocean  dry ; 
And  nought  remains  of  all  the  millions  spent. 
Excepting  to  grow  moderate  and  content. 
They  who  are  not  so  had  their  turn — and  turn 
About  still  flows  from  fortune's  equal  urn ; 
Now  lot  their  virtue  be  its  own  reward. 
And  share  the  blessings  which  themselves  pre- 
pared. 
See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm, 
Farmers  of  war,  dictators  of  the  farm ! 
Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword   in  hireling 

hands, 
Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands ; 
Safe  in  their  barns  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle — why  f  for  rent ! 
Year  after  year  they  voted  cent,  per  cent. 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear-wmng  millions — why  f  for 

rent! 
They  roar'd,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they  swore 

they  meant 
To  die  for  England — why  then  live  7  for  rent ! 


.'' 


The  peace  has  made  one  general  malconteot 
Of  these  high-market  patriots ;  war  was  rent! 
Their  love  oif  country,  milUona  all  mispent, 
How  reconcile  7 — by  reconciling  rent 
And  will  they  not  repay  the  treasures  leot7 
No :  down  with  every  thing,  and  up  with  rent! 
Theur  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  discenicil, 
Being,  end,  aim,  religion — Rent,  rent,  rent! 
Thou  sold' St  thy  birthright,  Esau !  ibr  a  meM; 
Thou  shouldst  have  gotten  more  or  eaten  1ms:. t 
Now  thou  hast  swill'd  thy  pottage,  thy  demiBii 
Are  idle ;  Israel  says  the  bargain  stands. 
Such,  landlords,  was  your  appetite  for  war. 
And,  gorged  with  blood,  you  grumble  at  lb 

scar! 
What,  would  they  spread  their  earthquake  €m 

o'er  cash  7 
And  when  land  crumbles,  bid  firm  paper crukf 
So  rent  may  rise,  bid  bank  and  nation  &11, 
And  found  on  'Change  k  foundling  hospital ! 
liO,  mother  church,  while  all  religion  writhes. 
Like  Niobe,  weeps  o'er  her  offspring,  tithes; 
The  prelates  go  to — where  the  saints  have  gOM^ 
And  proud  pluralities  subside  to  one; 
Church,  state,  and  faction,  wrestle  in  the  dvki 
Toss'd  by  the  deluge  in  their  common  ark. 
Shorn  of  her  bishops,  banks,  and  dividends, 
Another  Babel  soars — ^but  Britain  ends.  * 

And  why  7  to  pamper  the  self-seeking  wanlii 
And  prop  the  hill  of  these;  agrarian  antt. 
*'  Go  to  these  ants,  thou  sluggard,  and  be 
Admire  their  patience  through  each  sacrifiee,   '  .' 
Till  taught  to  feel  the  lesson  of  their  pride, 
I'he  price  of  taxes  and  of  homicide  ; 
Admire  their  justice,  which  would  fain  deny 
The  debt  of  nations :  pray,  voho  wkide  it  kigkf ' 

XV. 

Or  turn  to  soil  between  those  shifting  rocki,      .^ 
The  now  Symplegades — the  crushing  Stockit. 
Where  Midas  might  again  his  wish  behold 
In  real  paper  or  imagined  gold. 
That  magic  palace  of  Aleina  shows 
More  wealth  than  Britain  ever  had  to  lose. 
Were  all  her  atoms  of  unleavened  ore, 
.And  all  her  pebbles  from  Pactolus*  shore. 
There  Fortune  plays,  while  Rumour  holdi  tll> 

stake. 
And  the  world  trembles  to  bid  brokers  break. 
How  rich  is  Britain!  not  indeed  in  mines, 
Or  peace,  or  plenty,  com,  or  oil,  or  wines; 
No  land  of  Canaan,  full  of  milk  and  heney, 
Nor  (save  in  paper  shekels)  ready  money: 
But  let  us  not  to  own  the  truth  refuse, 
Was  ever  Christian  land  so  rich  in  Jewat 
Those  parted  with  their  teeth  to  good  King  Jikti 
And  now,  ye  kings !  they  kindly  drawjronrovi^ 
All  states,  all  things,  all  sovereigns,  they  cootfO^ 
And  waft  a  loan  "  from  Indus  to  the  Pole." 
The  banker — ^broker — baron— brethren,  speed 
To  aid  these  bankmpt  tyrants  in  their  need. 
Nor  these  alone ;  Columbia  feels  no  less 
Fresh  speculation  follow  each  aucceaa ; 
And  philanthropic  Israel  deigns  to  drain 
Her  mild  per  centage  firom  exhausted  Spain. 
Not  without  Abraham's  seed  can  Ruana  roardr* 
'Tis  gold,  not  steel,  that  rears  the  conquefoi'l . 

arch. 
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wn,  a  diflaeB  people,  can  command 
realm  their  acripture-promiaed  land : 
ra  keep  down  the  Romana,  and  aphold 
ursed  Him,  more  brutal  than  of  old : 
ra— hot  not  Samaritana— direct 
Id,  with  all  the  apirit  of  their  aect. 
the  happineaa  of  earth  to  them  t 
iaa  fixma  their  "  New  Jeruralem,*' 
MTOiiiea  and  ordera  both  invite — 
'  Abraham !  doetithou  see  the  eight  f 
Dwera  minglnig  with  these  rojral  awinc, 
I  not  "  on  their  Jewish  gaberdine," 
rar  them  aa  portion  of  the  show — 
DOW,  oh.  Pope !  ia  thy  forsaken  toe  f 
not  faToor  Jndah  vrith  aome  kicks  ? 
;  oeaaed  to  '*  kick  against  the  pricks  ?**) 
ock'a  ahore  behold  them  stand  afresh, 
from  nationa'  hearts  their  **  pound  of 
iah." 

XVI. 

■gfat  this  congress !  destined  to  unite 
s  incongruous,  all  that's  opposite. 
lot  of  the  sovereigna-^hey*re  alike, 
on  coin  as  erer  mint  could  strike : 
s  who  sway  the  puppets,  pull  the  strings, 
ire  of  motley  than  their  heavy  kings. 
tthora,  generab,  charlatans,  combine, 
nrope  wonders  at  the  vast  design : 
[ettemich,  power's  foremost  parasite, 
there  Wellington  forgets  to  fight ; 
'hateaubriand  forms  new  books  of  mar- 

»;• 

tie  Greeks  intrigue  for  stupid  Tartars  ; 

[ontmorency,  the  sworn  foe  to  charters, 

diplomatist  of  great  eclat, 

lb  articles  for  the  "  Debats ;" 

lo  certain — yet  not  quite  so  sure 

ismisaal  in  Uie  '*  Moniteur." 

3W  could  the  cabinet  thus  err  7 

;e  be  worth  an  ultra-minister  ? 

indeed, — perhaps  to  rise  again, 

t  aa  quickly  as  he  conquered  Spain.*' 

XVII. 

y{  this— a  sight  more  mournful  woos 
ted  eye  of  the  reluctant  muse. 
erial  daughter,  the  imperial  bride,   . 
erial  victim — sacrifice  to  pride ; 
her  of  the  hero'a  hope,  the  boy, 
og  Aatyanax  of  modern  Troy  ; 
pale  ahadow  of  the  loftiest  queen 
th  has  yet  to  see,  or  e'er  hath  seen : 
amidst  the  phantoms  of  the  hour, 
ne  of  pity,  and  the  wreck  of  power. 
I  mockery !  could  not  Austria  spare 
ter  f  What  did  France's  widow  there  f 
r  place  waa  by  St.  Helen's  wave — 
dirone  is  in  Napoleon's  grave. 
^ahe  still  must  hold  a  petty  reign, 
by  her  formidable  chamberlain  ; 


ear  Chateaabriand,  who  has  not  forgotten  the 
tlM  minister,  received  a  handsome  compli- 
Verona  from  a  literary  tovereign.  ^Ahl 

C »  are  yoa  related  to  that  Chateau- 

lo— who— who  has  written  noMthtng  (ecrit 
uie«)7**  It  is  laid  that  the  Anther  of  Atala 
lifaa  for  a  moment  of  his  legitimacy. 


The  martial  Argus,  whose  not  hundred  eyes 
Must  watch  her  through  these  paltry  pageantries. 
What  though  she  share  no  more,  and  shared  in 

vain, 
A  sway  surpassing  that  of  Charlemagne, 
Which  swept  from  Moscow  to  the  Southern  seas. 
Yet  still  she  rules  the  pastoral  realm  of  chceae, 
Where  Parma  views  the  traveller  resort 
To  note  the  trappings  of  her  mimic  court. 
But  she  appears !  Verona  sees  her  shorn 
Of  all    her    beams — while   nations  gaze   and 

mourn — 
Ere  yet  her  husband's  ashes  have  had  time 
To  chill  in  their  inhospitable  clime, 
(If  e'er  those  awful  ashes  can  grow  cold^ 
But   no,— their   embers    soon   will   burst    the 

mould) ; 
She  comes! — the    Andromache  (but  not   Ra- 
cine's, 
Nor  Homer's);  lot  on  Pyrrhus'  arm  she  leans! 
Yes !  the  right  arm,  yet  red  from  Waterloo, 
Which   cut   her   lord's    half-shatter'd    aceptre 

through. 
Is  offered  and  accepted !  Could  a  slave 
Do  more  f  or  less  ? — and  he  in  his  new  grave ! 
Her  eye,  her  check,  betray  no  inward  strife, 
And  the  £r-empress  grows  as  £x  a  wife  ! 
So  much  for  human  tiea  in  royal  breasts ! 
Why  spare  men's  feelings,  when  their  own  are 
jests  f 

xvni. 

But,  tired  of  foreign  follies,  I  turn  home, 

And  sketch  the  group— the   picture's   yet   to 

come. 
My  Muse  'gan  weep,  but,  ere  a  tear  Was  spilt. 
She  caught  Sir  William  Curtis  in  a  kilt ! 
While  throng'd  the  chiefs  of  every  Highland 

clan 
To  hail  their  brother,  Vich  Ian  Alderman ! 
Guildhall  grows  Gael,  and  echoes  with  Erse  roar. 
While  all  the  Common  Council  cry,  "Clay- 
more !" 
To  see  proud  Albyn's  tartans  as  a  belt 
Gird  the  gross  sirloin  of  a  City  Celt, 
She  buret  into  a  laughter  so  extreme. 
That  I  awoke — and  lo !  it  was  no  dream ! 

Here,  reader,  will  we  pause : — if  there's  no  harm 

in 
This  first— you'll  have,  perhaps,  a  aecond  **  Car- 


men. 
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I. 

Lo^o   years! — It  tries  the   thrilling  frame   to 

bear 
And  eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  song 
Long  years  of  outrage,  calumny  and  wrong ; 
Imputed  madness,  prison'd  soUtude, 
And  the  mind's  canker  in  its  savage  mood. 
When  the  impatient  thirst  of  light  and  air 
Parches  the  heart ;  and  the  abhorred  fpc^le, 
Marring  (he  stinbeams  with  iu  bidioaa  iitA4ft« 
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Works  through  the  throbbing  eye-ball  to  the 

brain 
With  a  hot  sense  of  heaviness  and  pain ; 
And  bare,  at  once,  captivity  display'd 
Stands  scolHng  through  the  never-open*d  gate, 
Which  notliing  through  its  bars  admits,  save  day 
And  tasteless  food,  which  I  have  eal  alone 
Till  its  unsocial  bitterness  is  gone  ; 
And  I  can  banquet  Hke  a  beast  (^  prey, 
Sullen  and  lonely,  couching  in  the  cave 
Which  is  my  lair,  and — it  may  be — my  grave. 
All  this  hath  somewhat  worn  me,  and  may  wear, 
But  must  be  borne.    I  stoop  not  to  despair; 
For  I  have  battled  with  mine  agony. 
And  made  me  wings  wherewith  to  overfly 
The  narrow  circus  of  my  dungeon  wall. 
And  freed  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  thrall ; 
And  reveird  among  men  and  things  divine, 
And  pour*d  my  spirit  over  Palestine, 
In  honour  of  the  sapred  war  for  him, 
The  God  who  was  on  eartli  and  is  in  heaven. 
For  he  hath  strengthened  me  in  heart  and  limb. 
That  through  this  sufferance  I  might  be  forgiven, 
I  have  employM  my  penance  to  record 
How  Salem's  shrine  was  won,  and  how  ador'd. 

II. 

But  this  is  o*cr — my  pleasant  task  is  done : 

My  long-sustaining  friend  of  many  years ! 

If  I  do  blot  thy  final  page  with  tears, 

Know  that  my  sorrows  have  wrung  from  me 

none. 
But  thou,  my  young  creation  !  my  soul's  chUd  ! 
Which  ever  playing  round  me  came  and  smiled. 
And  woo*d  me  from  myself  with  thy  sweet  sight, 
Thou  too  art  gone — and  so  is  my  delight : 
And  therefore  do  I  weep  and  inly  bleed 
With  this  last  bruise  upon  a  broken  reed. 
Thou  too  art  ended — what  is  left  me  now  f 
For  I  have  anguish  yet  to  bear — and  how  7 
I  know  not  that — but  in  the  innate  force 
Of  my  own  spirit  shall  be  found  resource. 
I  have  not  sunk,  for  I  had  no  remorse. 
Nor  cause  for  such:  they  call'd  me  mad — and 

why? 
Oh  Leonora !  wilt  not  thou  reply  ? 
I  was  indeed  delirious  in  my  heart 
To  lift  my  love  so  lofty  as  thou  art ; 
But  still  my  frenzy  was  not  of  the  mind ; 
I  knew  my  fault,  and  feel  my  punishment 
Not  less  because  I  suffer  it  unbent. 
That  thou  wert  beautiful,  and  I  not  blind, 
Hath  been  the  sin  which  shuts  me  from  mankind ; 
But  let  them  go,  or  torture  as  they  will. 
My  heart  can  multiply  thine  image  still ; 
Successfid  love  may  sate  itself  away. 
The  wretched  are  the  faithful ;  'tis  their  hie 
To  have  all  feeling  save  the  one  decay. 
And  every  passion  into  one  dilate. 
As  rapid  rivers  into  ocean  pour ; 
But  ours  is  fathomless,  and  hath  no  shore. 

III. 

Above  me,  hark !  the  long  and  maniac  cry 

Of  minds  and  bodies  in  C4iptivity. 

And  hark !  the  Ush  and  the  increasing  howl, 

And  the  half-inarticulate  blasphemy ! 

There  be  some  here  with  worse  than  frenzy  foul, 


Some  who  do  still  goad  on  the  o'ar-UN«' 

miiHl, 
And  dim  the  little  light  that's  left  behiiid 
With  needleM  torture,  as  their  tjrrant  will 
Is  wound  up  to  the  lust  of  doing  ill : 
With  these  and  with  their  victims  am  I  claa'di 
'Mid  sounds  and  sights  like  these  long  years hn 

pass'd; 
'Mid  sights  and  sounds  like  these  my  lift  M 

close: 
So  let  it  be— for  then  I  shall  repose. 

IV. 

I  have  been  patient,  let  me  be  so  yet ; 

I  had  forgotten  half  I  would  forget. 

But  it  revives — oh !  would  it  were  my  lot 

To  be  forgetful  as  I  am  forgot ! — 

Feel  I  not  wroth  vriih  those  who  bade  rae  dwd 

In  this  vast  lazar-house  of  many  woes  f 

Where  laughter  is  not  mirth,  nor  thought  til 

mind. 
Nor  words  a  language,  nor  ev'n  men  mankind; 
Where  cries  reply  to  curses,  shrieks  to  blows, 
And  each  is  tortured  in  his  separate  hell^ 
For  we  are  crowded  in  our  solitudes^ 
Many,  but  each  divided  by  the  wall. 
Which  echoes  Madness  in  her  babbling  moodi  ^ 
While  all  can  hear,  none  heed  his  neighboif! 

call— 
None !  save  that  One,  the  veriest  wretch  of  all, 
Who  was  not  made  to  be  the  mate  of  theie, 
Nor  bound  between  distraction  and  disease. 
Feel  I  not  wroth  with  those  who  placed  me  hen 
Who  have  debased  me  in  the  minds  of  men, 
Debarring  me  the  usage  of  my  own. 
Blighting  my  life  in  best  of  its  career, 
Branding  my  thoughts  as  things  to  shun  ai 

fearf 
Would  I  not  pay  them  back  these  pangs  agtiOt 
And  teach  them  inward  sorrow's  stifled  groan  f 
The  struggle  to  be  calm,  and  cold  distress, 
Which  undermines  our  stoical  success  T 
No ! — still  too  proud  to  be  vindictive — I 
Have  pardon'd  princes'  insults,  and  would  die. 
Yes,  sister  of  my  sovereign !  for  thy  sake 
I  weed  all  bitterness  from  out  my  breast, 
It  hath  no  business  where  thou  art  a  guest ; 
Thy  brother  hates — ^but  I  can  not  detest. 
Thou  pitiest  not — ^but  I  can  not  forsake. 

V. 

Look  on  a  love  which  knows  not  to  despair, 
But  all  unquench'd  is  still  my  better  part. 
Dwelling  deep  in  my  shut  and  silent  heart 
As  dwells  the  gather'd  lightning  in  its  dond, 
Encompass'd  with  its  dark  and  rolling  shioodt 
Till  struck, — forth  flies  the  all-ethereal  dart ! 
And  thus  at  the  collision  of  thy  name 
The  vivid  thought  still  flashes  through  my  frami 
And  for  a  moment  all  thinga  as  they  were 
FUt  by  me ; — they  are  gone — I  am  the  same. 
And  yet  my  love  without  ambition  grew ; 
I  knew  thy  sute,  my  station,  and  I  knew 
A  princess  was  no  love-mate  for  a  bard ; 
I  told  it  not,  I  breathed  it  not,  it  was 
Sufficient  to  itself,  its  own  reward ; 
And  if  my  eyes  reveal'd  it,  they,  alas! 
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iniah'd  by  tbe  alantneM  of  thine, 
I  did  not  twitare  to  repine. 
nt  to  me  A  cryttal-girded  shrine, 
p*d  at  holy  dbtance,  Mid  aioimd 
1  and  meekly  luaa'd  tbe  saintly  ground ; 
hou  wert  a  princess,  but  that  love 
td  thee  with  a  glory,  and  arrayed 
amenta  in  beauty  that  dismay'd— 

dismay*d — but  awed,  like  One  above ; 
hat  sweet  severity  there  was 
hing  which  all  softness  did  surpass — 
lot  how— thy  genius  mastered  mine — 
stood  still  before  thee : — if  it  were 
itnous  thos  to  love  without  design, 
I  fatality  hath  cost  me  dear ; 

art  dearest  still,  and  I  should  be 
lis  cell,  which  wrongs  me,  but  for  thee, 
f  love  which  lock'd  me  to  my  chain 
!iten*d  half  its  weight;  and  for  the  rest, 
heavy,  lent  me  vigour  to  sustain, 
I  to  ihee  with  undivided  breast, 
the  ingenuity  of  pain. 

VI. 

Barrel  ■  firom  my  very  birth 

was  drunk  with  love,  which  did  pervade 

gle  with  whate'er  I  saw  on  earth  ; 

ts  an  inanimate  I  made 

d  out  of  wild  and  lonely  flowers, 

Ks,  whereby  they  grew,  a  paradise, 

Sd  lay  me  down  within  the  shade 
ig  treea,  and  dream*d  uncounted  hours, 
I  was  chid  for  wandering ;  and  the  wise 
eir  white  aged  heads  o*er  me,  and  said 
materials  wretched  men  were  made, 
1  a  truant  boy  would  end  in  woe, 

the  only  lesson  was  a  blow ; 
I  they  smote  me,  and  I  did  not  weep, 
Ml  them  in  my  heart,  and  to  my  haunt 

and  wept  alone,  and  dreamed  again 
»na  which  arise  without  a  sleep. 

I  my  years  my  soul  began  to  pant 
ings  of  strange  tumult  and  soft  pain ; 
whole  heart  exhaled  into  one  want, 
fined,  and  wandering,  till  the  day 

le  thing  I  sought — and  that  was  thee ; 

I I  k»t  ray  being  all  to  be 

in  thine-^e  world  was  past  away— 
It  annihilate  the  earth  to  me ! 

VII. 

1  aolitode— but  little  thought 
I  know  not  what  of  life,  remote 
communion  with  existence,  save 
iac  and  hia  tyrant ;  had  I  been 
ow,  many  years  ere  this  had  seen 
Eke  theirs  corrupted  to  its  grave ; 
hath  seen  me  writhe,  or  heard  me  rave  f 
•  in  anch  a  cell  we  sufier  more 
wrsck'd  sailor  on  his  desert  shore ; 
d  is  all  before  him — mine  is  here, 
ice  the  space  they  must  accord  my  bier, 
•ugh  he  periah,  he  may  lift  his  eye 
a  dying  glance  upbraid  the  8k3r— t 
raise  my  own  in  such  reproof, 
*as  clouded  by  my  dungeon  roof. 


VZII. 

Yet  do  I  feel  at  times  my  mind  decline, 
But  with  a  sense  of  its  decay  : — I  see 
Unwonted  lights  along  my  prison  shine. 
And  a  strange  demon,  who  is  vexing  me 
With  pilfering  pranks  and  petty  paina,  below 
The  feeling  of  the  healthful  and  the  free ; 
But  much  to  one,  who  long  hath  suffered  so, 
Sickness  of  heart,  and  narrowness  of  place. 
And  all  that  may  be  borne,  or  can  debase. 
I  thought  mine  enemies  had  been  but  man. 
But  spirits  may  be  leagued  wuh  them— all  earth 
Abandons — Heaven  forgets  me ;— in  the  dearth 
Of  such  defence  the  powers  of  evil  can. 
It  may  be,  tempt  me  further,  and  prevail 
Against  the  outworn  creature  they  assail. 
Why  in  this  furnace  is  my  spirit  proved 
Like  steel  in  tempering  fire  f  •  because  I  loved ! 
Because  I  loved  what  not  to  love,  and  see. 
Was  more  or  less  than  mortal,  and  than  ma. 

IX. 

I  once  was  quick  in  feeling — that  is  o*er ;~~ 
My  scars  are  callous,  or  I  should  have  dash'd 
My  brain  against  these  bars  as  the  sun  flash*d 
In  mockery  through  them ; — if  I  bear  and  bore 
The  much  I  have  recounted,  and  the  more 
Which  hath  no  words,  *tis  that  I  would  not  die 
And  sanction  with  self-slaughter  the  duH  lie 
Which  snared  me  here,  and  with  the  brand  of 

shame 
Stamp  madness  deep  into  my  memory, 
And  w(x)  compassion  to  a  blighted  name, 
Sealing  the  sentence  which  my  foes  proclaim. 
No — it  shall  be  immortal !— and  I  make 
A  future  temple  of  my  present  cell. 
Which  nations  yet  shall  visit  for  my  sake. 
While  thou,  Ferrara!  when  no  longer  dwell 
The  ducal  chiefs  within  thee,  shah  fall  down. 
And  crumbling   piecemeal  view  thy  heartless 

halls, 
A  poet's  wreath  shall  be  thine  only  crown, , 
A  poet's  dungeon  thy  most  far  renown. 
While  strangers  wonder  o'er  thy  unpeopled  walls ! 
And  thou,  Leonora !  thou — who  wert  ashamed 
That  such  as  I  could  love — who  blush'd  to  hear 
To  less  than  monarchs  that  thou  couldst  be  dear. 
Go !  tell  thy  brother  that  my  heart,  untamed 
By  grief,  year^,  weariness — and  it  may  be 
A  taint  of  that  he  would  impute  to  me, 
From  long  infection  of  a  den  like  this. 
Where  the  mind  rots  congenial  with  the  abyss,— 
Adores  thee  still;— and  add— that  when  the 

towers 
And  battlements  which  guard  his  joyous  hours 
Of  banquet,  dance,  and  revel,  are  forgot, 
Or  left  untended  in  a  dull  repose. 
This — this  shall  be  a  consecrated  spot ! 
But  thou — when  all  that  birth  and  beauty  throws 
Of  magic  round  thee  is  extinct — shalt  have 
One  half  the  laurel  which  o'ershades  my  grave. 
No  power  in  death  can  tear  our  namea  apart, 
As  none  in  life  could  rend  thee  fivm  my  heart. 
Yes,  Leonora !  it  shall  be  our  fate 
To  be  entwined  for  ever— but  too  late ! 
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JEPHTHA'S  DAUGHTER. 

Since  our  country,  our  God — Oh !  my  rare ! 
Demand  that  thy  daughter  expire ; 
Since  thy  triumph  was  hought  by  thy  tow-— 
Strike  the  boeom  that's  bared  for  thee  now ! 

And  the  voice  of  my  mourning  is  o*er, 
And  the  mountains  behold  me  no  more : 
If  the  hand  that  I  love  lay  me  low, 
There  cannot  be  pain  in  the  blow ! 

And  of  this,  oh,  my  father !  be  sore^ 
That  the  blood  of  thy  child  is  as  pure 
As  the  blessing  I  beg  ere  it  flow, 
And  the  last  thought  that  soothes  me  below. 

Though  the  virgins  of  Salem  lament, 
Bo  the  judge  and  the  hero  unbent ! 
I  have  won  the  great  battle  for  thee, 
And  my  father  and  country  are  free ! 

When  this  blood  of  thy  giving  hath  gush'd, 
When  the  voice  that  thou  lovest  is  hush*dr 
Let  my  memory  still  be  thy  pride. 
And  forget  not  I  smiled  as  I  died. 


VISION  OF  BELSHAZZAR. 

The  king  was  on  his  throne. 

The  satraps  throng'd  the  hall ; 
A  thousand  bright  lamps  shone 

0*er  that  high  festival.  - 
A  thousand  cups  of  gold. 

In  Judah  deemM  divine — 
Jehovah's  vessels  hold 

The  godless  heathen's  wine  ! 

In  that  same  hour  and  hail. 

The  fingers  of  a  hand 
Came  forth  against  the  wall, 

And  wrote  as  if  on  sand : 
The  fingers  of  a  man ; — 

A  solitary  hand 
Along  the  letters  ran, 

And  traced  them  Uke  a  wand. 

The  monarch  saw  and  shook, 

And  bade  no  more  rcyoice ; 
All  bloodless  wax'd  his  look. 

And  tremulous  his  voice. 
"  Let  the  men  of  lore  appear. 

The  wisest  of  the  earth. 
And  expound  the  words  of  fear 

Which  mar  our  royal  mirth." 

Chaldea*s  seers  are  good, 

But  here  they  have  no  skill: 
And  the  unknown  letters  stood, 

Untold  and  awful  still. 
And  Babel's  men  of  age 

Are  wise  and  deep  in  lore ; 
But  now  they  were  not  sage, 

They  saw— *but  knew  no  more. 


A  captive  in  the  land, 

A  stranger  and  a  youth, 
He  heard  the  king's  comroai 

He  saw  that  writing's  trutl 
The  lamps  around  were  brig 

The  prophecy  in  view ; 
He  read  it  on  that  night, — 

The  morrow  proved  it  tni( 

"  Belehazzar's  grave  is  mad 

His  kingdom  pass'd  away, 
He  in  the  balance  weigh'd, 

Is  Ught  and  worthless  clay 
The  shroud,  his  robe  of  stati 

His  canopy,  the  stone ; 
The  Mede  is  at  his  gate ! 

The  Persian  on  his  throne 
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ODE  TO  NAPOLEON  BUON^ 


**  Exp«nde  Annibalem :— quot  librat  in  du 
Invenieal'*  JuvsVi 


**The  Emperor  Nepos  was  acknowie 
SnmUy  by  the  Italian$,  and  by  the  provlncl 
his  moral  virtues  and  military  talents  wen 
brated;  and  those  who  derived  any  pri 
ft-om  his  government  announced  in  |m>p 
the  restoration  of  public  felicity. 


* 


• 


By  thta  shame  All  abdication,  be  protract 
few  years,  in  a  very  ambiguous  state,  beU 

peror  and  an  exile,  till " 

GtSBON's  Dtelmt  aiid  Fltll,  vo! 


'Tis  done— but  yesterday  a  king ! 

And  arm'd  with  kings  to  strive 
And  now  thou  art  a  nameless  thing, 

So  abject — yet  alive ! 
Is  this  the  man  of  thousand  thrones, 
Who  strew' d  our  earth  with  hostile 

And  can  he  thus  survive  f 
Since  he,  miscall'd  the  morning  sta 
Nor  man  nor  fiend  hath  fiillen  so  fai 

Ill-minded  man !  why  scourge  thy  k 

Who  bow'd  80  low  the  knee  f 
By  gazing  on  th3r8elf  grown  blind, 
Thou  taught' St  the  rest  to  see. 
With  might  unquestion'd,— ^wwer  t 
Thine  only  gift  hath  been  the  grave 

To  those  that  worshipp'd  thee ; 
Nor,  till  thy  fall,  couM  mortals  guei 
Ambition's  less  than  littleness ! 

Thanks  for  that  lesson— it  will  tesci 

To  after- warriors  more 
Than  high  philosophy  can  preach. 

And  vaiiUy  preach'd  before. 
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sO  upon  the  minds  of  men 

never  to  unite  again, 

led  them  to  adore 

■god  things  of  sabre-away, 

mts  of  brass,  and  feet  of  clay. 

mph  and  the  vanity, 

iptvrs  of  the  striie— * 

ibqnake  shoat  of  Victory, 

90  the  breath  of  life ; 

>rd,  the  sceptre,  and  that  sway 

nan  seemed  made  but  to  obey, 

9with  renown  was  rife— 

I'd  ! — ^Dark  spirit !  what  must  be 

loess  of  thy  memory  I 

Dlater  desolate ! 

ictor  overthrown  I 

iter  of  others*  hie 

pliant  for  his  own ! 

e  yet  imperial  hope 

ii  such  change  can  calmly  cope  ? 

iad  of  death  alone  ? 

prinoe — or  live  a  slave — 

ice  is  most  ignobly  brave ! 

>  of  old  would  rend  the  oak 
i*d  not  of  the  rebound ; 
by  the  trunk  be  vainly  broke,—' 
—how  look'd  he  round? — 
1  the  sternness  of  thy  strength, 
1  deed  hast  done  at  length, 
arker  fate  hast  found: 
the  ibrest-prowlers*  prey ; 
I  must  eat  thy  heart  away ! 

nan,}  when  his  burning  heart 
laked  with  blood  of  Rome. 
iOwn  the  daggei^-dared  depart, 
age  grandeur,  home, 
i  depart,  in  utter  scorn 
that  such  a  yoke  had  borne, 
h  him  such  a  doom ! 
glory  was  that  hour 
ipheld  abandoned  power. 

niard,^  when  the  lost  of  sway 
«t  its  quickening  spell, 
wns  for  rosaries  away, 
ipire  for  a  cell ; 
accountant  of  his  beads, 
diqratant  on  creeds, 
tsge  trifled  well : 
er  had  he  never  known 
I  shrine,  nor  despot's  throne. 

— from  thy  reluctant  hand 

lunderbolt  is  wrung — 

thou  leavest  the  high  command 

ich  thy  weakness  clung ; 

ipnit  as  thou  art, 

igh  to  grieve  the  heart, 

)  thine  own  unstrung ; 


ste  fMuOa,  the  ezpresBloa  of  Atttlm,  in  hit 
Us  army,  previout  to  the  battle  of  Cha- 
a  CsMiodoniff. 


V. 


To  think  that  God's  &ir  world  hath  been 
The  footstool  of  a  thing  so  mean ; 

And  earth  hath  spilt  her  blood  for  him, 

Who  thus  can  hoard  hb  own ! 
And  monarchs  bow*d  the  trembling  limb 

And  thank'd  him  for  a  throne ! 
Fair  freedom !  we  may  hold  thee  dear. 
When  thus  thy  mightiest  foes  their  fear 

In  humblest  guise  have  shown. 
Oh !  ne'er  msy  tyrant  leave  behind 
A  brighter  name  to  lure  mankind ! 

Thine  evil  deeds  are  writ  in  gore, 

Nor  written  thus  in  vainr— 
Thy  trinniphs  tell  of  fame  no  more, 

Or  deepen  every  stain. 
If  thou  hadst  died  as  honour  dies, 
Some  new  Napoleon  might  arise. 

To  shame  the  world  again— 
But  who  would  soar  the  solar  height, 
To  set  in  such  a  starless  night  f 

Weigh'd  in  the  balance,  hero  dust 

Is  vile  as  vulgar  clay ; 
Thy  scales,  mortality !  are  just 

To  all  that  paas  away ; 
But  yet,  mathought,  the  living  great 
Some  higher  sparks  should  animate 

To  dazzle  and  dismay ; 
Nor  deem'd  contempt  could  thus  make  mirth 
Of  these,  the  conquerors  of  the  earth. 

And  she,  proud  Austria's  mournful  flower. 

Thy  still  imperial  bride ; 
How  beara  her  breast  the  torturing  hour  f 

Still  clings  she  to  thy  side  f 
Must  she  too  bend,  must  she  too  share 
Thy  late  repentance,  long  despair. 

Thou  thronelesB  homicide  f 
If  still  she  loves  thee,  hoard  that  gem, 
'Tis  worth  thy  vanish'd  diadem ! 

Then  haste  thee  to  thy  sullen  isle. 

And  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
That  element  may  meet  thy  smile. 

It  ne'er  wss  ruled  by  thee  ! 
Or  trace  with  thine  all  idle  hand,  ■<- 

In  loitering  mood,  upon  the  sand. 

That  earth  is  now  as  free ! 
That  Corinth's  pedsgogue  hath  now         ^ 
Transferr'd  his  by-word  to  thy  brow. 

Thou  Timor!  in  his  captive's  cage* 
What  thoughts  will  there  be  thine, 

While  brooding  in  thy  prison' d  rage  f 
But  one — **  The  world  loot  mine  !*' 

Unless,  like  he  of  Babylon, 

All  sense  is  with  thy  sceptre  gone. 
Life  will  not  long  confine 

That  spirit  pour'd  so  widely  forth 

So  long  obeyM — so  little  worth ! 

Or  like  the  thieff  of  &e  from  heaven, 
Wilt  thou  withstand  the  shock  f 

And  share  with  him,  the  imforgiven, 
His  vulture  and  his  rock  f 


•  The  ctfe  of  Bijaset,  by  order  ofTavadaaA. 
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Foredoom' d  by  God— by  man  accural, 
And  that  last  act,  thoufirh  not  thy  worst, 

The  very  fiend's  arch  mock  ;* 
He  in  his  fall  prcaerred  bin  pride, 
And,  if  a  mortal,  had  as  proudly  died  ! 


THE  DREAM. 


I. 

'    Our  life  is  twofold :  sleep  hath  its  own  world, 
A  boundary  between  the  things  misnamed 
Death  and  existence ;  sleep  hath  its  own  world. 
And  a  wide  realm  of  wild  reality, 
And  dreams  in  their  developcment  have  breath, 

,  And  tears,  and  tortures,  and  the  touch  of  joy ; 
They  leave  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thoughts, 
Thty  take  a  weight  from  off  our  waking  toils, 
They  do  divide  our  bring ;  they  become 
A  portion  of  ourselves  ns  of  our  time. 
And  look  like  heralds  of  eternity : 
They  pass  like  spirits  of  the  post, — they  speak 
Like  sibyls  of  the  future ;  they  have  power— 
The  tyranny  of  pleasure  and  of  pain  ; 
They  make  us  what  we  were  not— what  they 

will. 
And  shake  us  ij^'ith  the  viition  that's  gone  by. 
The  dread  of  vanished  shadows — Arc  they  so  f 
Is  not  the  past  all  shadow  1    What  arc  they  f 
Creations  of  the  mind  ? — The  mind  can  make 
Substance,  and  people  planets  of  its  own 
With  beings  brighter  than  have  been,  and  give 
A  breath  to  forms  which  can  outlive  all  flesh. 
T  would  recall  a  visicm  which  I  dream'd 
Perchance  in  sleep— for  in  itself  a  thought, 
A  slumbering  thought,  is  capable  of  years, 
And  curdles  a  long  life  into  one  hour. 

n. 

I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth 

•Standing  upon  a  hill,  a  gentle  hill. 

Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last 

As  Uwere  the  cape  of  a  long  ridge  of  anch. 

Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 

fiut  a  most  living  landscape,  and  the  wave 

Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  and  the  abodes  of  men 

Scatter' d  at  intervals,  and  wreathing  smoke    . 

Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs  ;•— the  hill 

Was  crown*d  with  a  peculiar  diadem 

Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  iix'd. 

Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man : 

These  two,  a  maiden  and  a  youth,  were  there 

■  Gazing^^he  one  on  all  that  was  beneath 
Fair  as  herself— but  the  boy  gazed  on  her ; 
And  both  were  young,  and  one  was  beautiful: 
And  both  were  young,  yet  not  alike  in  youth. 
As  the  sweet  moon  on  the  horizon*8  verge, 
The  maid  was  on  the  eve  of  womanhood ; 
The  boy  had  fewer  summers,  but  his  heart 
Had  far  outgrown  his  years,  and  to  his  eye 
There  was  but  one  beldfed  face  on  earth. 
And  that  was  shiomg  on  him ;  be  had  look'd 

^Jpon  it  till  it  could  not  pass  away ; 


♦  "The  flcnd*s  arrh  mock— 
To  lip  a  waatoa,  and  luppotc  h«r  chaste.** 


He  had  no  breath,  no  being,  but  in  her*B; 
2^  he  was  his  voice ;  he  did  not  speal^  to  her, 
But  trembled  on  her  words ;  she  was  hii  flghl, 
For  his  eye  follow'd  hers,  and  saw  with  ban, 
Which  colour'd  all  his  objects ;— he  had 
To  live  within  himself;  she  was  his  life, 
The  ocean  to  the  river  oi  his  thoughts, 
Which  terminated  all :  upon  a  tone, 
A  touch  of  hers,  his  blood  would  ebb  and 
And  his  cheek  change  tempestuously^-Us  hM 
Unknowing  of  its  cause  of  agony. 
But  sh^in  these  fond  feelings  had  no  shsn: 
Her  sighs  were  not  for  hnn ;  to  her  he  was 
Even  as  a  brother — ^bm  ix>  more ;  *twas  wmA, 
For  brotherless  she  was,  save  in  the  name 
Her  infant  friendship  had  bestow*d  on  him; 
Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  0  time -honoured  race. — It  was  a  name 
Which  pleased  him,  and  yet  pleased  himoi^' 

and  why  7 
Time  taught  him  a   deep  answei    nha  ^ 

loved 
Another ;  even  now  she  loved  another, 
And  on  the  summit  of  that  hill  she  mood 
Looking  afar  if  ye*  her  lover's  steed 
Kept  pace  with  her  expectancy,  and  flaw. 

UL 

A  change  came  o*er  the  spirit  of  my  drasBi 

I'here  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  befoit 

Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  eapaiison'd : 

Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 

The  boy  of  whom  I  spake ;— he  was  aloMi 

And  pale,  and  pacing  to  and  fro ;  anon 

He  sate  him  down,  and  seized  a  pen,  and  Hi^ 

Words  which  I  could  not  guess  of:  theiil 

lean'd  '• 

His  bow*d  head  on  his  hands,  and  shook  i| 

'twere 
With  a  convulsioih— then  arose  again, 
And  with  his  teeth  and  quivering  hands  did  W  f 
What  he  had  written,  but  he  shed  no  tssn.      \ 
And  he  did  calm  himself,  and  fix  his  brow       ']■ 
Into  a  kind  of  quiet :  as  he  paused. 
The  lady  of  his  love  re-enter'd  there; 
She  was  serene  and  smiling  then,  and  yet 
She  knew  she  was  by  him  beloved,-— the  kMP 
For  quickly  comes  such  knowledfs,  Ibtt  ■ 

hesrt 
Was  darken'd  with  her  shadow,  and  aha  Mr 
That  he  was  wretched,  but  she  saw  not  aH 
He  rose,  and  with  a  cold  and  gentle  gFMp 
He  took  her  hand ;  a  moment  o'er  his  6es 
A  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 
Was  traced,  and  then  it  hded  as  it  came; 
He  dropped  the  hand  he  held,  and  whh  ili* 

steps 
Retired,  but  not  as  bidding  her  adiea. 
For  they  did  part  with  mutual  smiles :  hs  fMl/i 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall. 
And  mounting  on  hb  steed  he  went  his  way, 
And  ne'er  repaas'd  that  hoary  threshold  mm. 

IV. 

A  efaange  came  o'er  tha  spirit  of  my  dream. 
The  boy  wss  sprung  to  manhood :  in  the  wSdl.^ 
Of  fiery  chmes  he  made  himself  a  home. 
And  his  soul  drank  their  aunbeams ;  he  WM^ ' 
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ui(0  and  dusky  aspects ;  he  was  not 
like  wlial  he  bed  been ;  on  the  sea 
he  shore  he  was  a  wanderer, 
as  a  mass  of  many  images 
i  like  wsTes  upon  me,  but  he  was 
f  all;  and  in  the  last  he  lay 
;  from  the  noontide  sultriness* 
among  fallen  columns,  in  the  shade 
d  walls  that  had  survived  the  names 
i  who  rear'd  them ;  by  his  sleeinng  side 
mels  graiing,  and  some  goodly  steeds 
■teo*d  near  a  fountain ;  and  a  man 
i  flowing  garb  did  watch  the  while, 
lany  of  his  tribe  slumber*  d  around : 
f  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
less,  clear,  and  purely  beautiful, 
m!  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven. 


^  came  o*er  the  apirit  of  my  dream, 
r  of  his  love  was  wed  with  one 
1  not  love  her  better :  in  her  home, 
md  leagues  from  his, — her  native  home. 
It,  begirt  with  growing  in&ncy, 
rs  and  sons  of  beauty, — but  behold ! 
r  fiuM  there  was  the  tint  of  grief, 
kd  shsdow  of  an  inward  strife, 
unquiet  drooping  of  the  eye, 
hds  were  charged  with  unshed  tears, 
ukl  her  grief  be  f — she  had  all  she  loved, 
who  had  so  loved  her  was  not  there 
lie  with  bad  hopes,  or  evil  wish, 
preas*d  affliction,  her  pure  thoughts, 
ukl  her  grief  be  f — she  had  loved  him  not, 
n  him  cause  to  deem  himself  beloved, 
d  he  be  a  part  of  that  which  prey*d 
r  mind — a  spectre  of  the  past. 

VI. 

e  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream, 
tderer  was  returned. — I  saw  him  stand 
D  altai^-with  a  gentle  bride ; 

was  fiur,  but  was  not  that  which  made 
-light  of  his  boyhood ; — ss  he  stood 
the  altar,  o*er  his  brow  there  came 
•same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 
Jie  antique  oratory  shook 
m  in  its  solitude ;  and  then— 
It  hour— a  moment  o*er  his  &ce 
et  of  unutterable  thoughts 
sed,— and  then  it  faded  as  it  came, 
itood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 
ng  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 
things  reeVd  around  him ;  he  could  see 

which  was,  nor  that  which  should  have 
sen- 
old  mansion,  and  the  accustomed  hall, 

remember*d  chambers,  and  the  place, 
,  the  hour,  the  sunshine  and  the  shade, 
l»  pertaining  to  that  place  and  hour, 

who  was  his  destiny,  came  back, 
"ust  themselves  between   him  and  the 
{ht: 
isineas  hsd  they  there  at  such  a  time  t 

VIL 
•  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my  dream, 
f  of  his  love; — oh !  she  was  chaofed 


As  by  the  sickness  of  the  soul ;  her  mind 
Had  wander*d  from  its  dwelling,  and  her  ejres, 
They  had  not  their  own  lustre,  but  the  look 
Which  is  not  of  the  earth ;  she  vras  become 
The  queen  of  a  fantastic  realm ;  her  thought! 
Were  combinations  of  diqointed  things; 
And  forms,  impalpable  and  unperceived 
Of  others'  sight,  familiar  were  to  hers. 
And  this  the  world  calls  frensy ;  but  the 
Have  a  far  deeper  madness,  and  the  glance 
Of  melancholy  is  a  fearful  gift ; 
What  is  it  but  the  telescope  of  truth  f 
Which  strips  the  distance  of  its  phnntnrioe. 
And  brings  life  near  in  utter  nakednesa. 
Making  the  cold  reality  too  real ! 

VIII. 

A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  my 
The  wanderer  was  alone  as  heretofore. 
The  beings  which  surrounded  him  were 
Or  were  at  war  with  him ;  he  was  a  mark 
For  blight  and  desolation,  oompass'd  round 
With  hatred  and  contention ;  pain  was  miz'd 
In  all  which  was  served  up  to  him,  until. 
Like  to  the  Pontic  monarch  of  old  days,-* 
He  fed  on  poisons,  and  they  had  no  power, 
But  were  a  kind  of  nutriment ;  he  lived 
Through  that  which  had  been  death  to  many 

men, 
And  made  him  friends  of  mountains :  with  the 

stars 
And  the  quick  spirit  of  the  universe 
He  held  his  dialogues ;  snd  they  did  teach 
To  him  the  magic  of  their  mysteries ; 
To  him  the  book  of  night  wss  open'd  wide. 
And  voices  from  the  deep  abyss  reveal'd 
A  marvel  and  a  secret — be  it  so. 

IX. 

My  dream  was  past ;  it  had  no  further  ehaoge. 

It  was  of  a  strange  order,  that  the  doom 

Of  these  two  creatures  should  be  thus  traced  out 

Almost  like  a  reality — the  one 

To  end  in  madness — ^both  in  misery. 


TO   THYRZA. 

WiTHoiTT  a  Stone  to  mark  the  spot. 

And  say,  what  truth  might  well  have  Mid, 
By  all,  save  one,  perchance  forgot. 

Ah,  wherefore  art  thou  lowly  laldt 
By  many  a  shore  and  many  a  sea 

Divided,  yet  beloved  in  vahi ; 
The  past,  the  future  fled  to  thee 

To  bid  us  meet — no— ne*er  again ! 
Could  this  have  been — a  word,  a  look. 

That  softly  said,  '*  We  part  in  peaee,** 
Had  taught  my  bosom  how  to  brook. 

With  fainter  sighs,  thy  soul's  release. 
And  didst  thou  not,  since  death  for  thee 

Prepared  a  light  and  pangless  dart. 
Once  long  for  him  thou  ne'er  shalt  see, 

Who  held,  and  hoUs  thee  in  his  heart? 
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Oh !  who  like  him  had  watch'd  thee  heref 

Or  sadly  mark'd  thy  glazing  eye, 
In  that  dread  hour  ere  death  appear, 

When  lilent  sorrow  fears  to  sigh. 
Till  all  is  past  f  But  when  no  more 

*Twa8  thine  to  reck  of  human  woe, 
Affection's  heart-drope,  gushing  o'er. 

Had  flow'd  as  fast — as  now  they  flow 
Shall  they  not  flow,  when  many  a  day 

In  these,  to  roe,  deserted  towers. 
Ere  cali'd  but  for  a  time  away, 

Afi*ection'8  mingling  tears  were  oun  T 
Ours  too  the  glance  none  saw  beside ; 

The  smile  none  else  might  understand ; 
The  whisper* d  thoughts  of  hearts  allied, 

The  pressure  of  the  thrilling  hand  ; 
The  kin  so  guiltless  and  refined. 

That  lore  each  warmer  wish  forbore : 
Tlioae  eyes  proclaim'd  so  pure  a  mind, 

EiTen  passion  blush'd  to  plead  for  more. 
The  tone,  that  taught  me  to  rejoice, 

When  prone,  unlike  thee,  to  repine  ; 
The  song  celestial  from  thy  voice. 

But  sweet  to  me  from  none  but  thine ; 
The  pledge  we  wore — t  wear  it  still, 

But  where  is  thine  f — ah,  where  art  thou  f 
Oft  have  I  borne  the  weight  of  ill. 

Bat  never  bent  beneath  till  now ! 
Well  hast  thou  left  in  life's  best  bloom 

The  cup  of  woe  for  me  to  drain. 
If  rest  alone  be  in  the  tomb, 

I  would  not  wish  thee  here  again ; 
But  if  in  worlds  more  blest  than  this 

Thy  virtues  seek  a  fitter  sphere. 
Impart  some  portion  of  thy  bliss, 

'To  wean  me  fivm  mine  anguish  here. 
Teach  me — too  early  taught  by  thee ! 

To  bear,  forgiving  and  forgiven : 
On  earth  thy  love  was  such  to  me. 

It  fiun  would  form  my  hope  in  heaven ! 


STANZAS. 


A  WAT,  away,  ye  notes  of  woe ! 

Be  silent,  thou  once  soothing  strain, 
Or  I  must  flee  fitmi  hence,  for,  oh ! 

I  dare  not  trust  those  sounds  sgain. 
To  roe  they  speak  of  brighter  days— 

But  lull  the  chords,  for  now,  alas ! 
I  must  not  think,  I  may  not  gaze 

On  what  I  am,  on  what  I  was. 

The  voice  that  made  those  sounds  more  sweet 

Is  hush'd,  and  all  their  charms  are  fled ; 
And  now  their  softest  notes  repeat 

A  dh-ge,  an  anthem  o'er  the  dead ! 
Yes,  Thyrsa!  yes,  they  breathe  of  thee, 

Beloved  dust !  since  dust  thou  art ; 
And  all  that  once  was  harmony 

Is  worse  than  discord  to  my  heart ! 

'Tis  tflent  all !— but  on  my  ear 
The  well-remember*d  echoes  thrill ; 

I  bear  a  voice  I  would  not  hear, 
A  voice  tbMt  now  nughi  well  be  sttU ; 


Yet  oft  my  doubting  soul  'twill  shake : 
Even  slumber  owns  its  gentle  tone. 

Till  consciousness  will  vainly  wake 
To  listen,  though  the  dream  be  flown. 

Sweet  Thyrza!  waking  as  in  sleep. 

Thou  art  but  now  a  lovely  dream ; 
A  star  that  trembled  o'er  the  deep, 

Then  tum'd  from  earth  its  tender  beam. 
But  he  who  through  life's  dreary  way 

Must  pass,  when  heaven  is  veil'd  in  wnuk 
Will  long  lament  the  vanish'd  ray 

That  scatter'd  gladness  o'er  his  path. 


TO  THYRZA. 

Oifs  struggle  more,  and  I  am  finee 

From  pangs  thst  rend  my  heart  in  twain, 
One  last  bng  sigh  to  lote  and  thee, 

Then  back  to  busy  life  again. 
It  suits  me  well  to  mingle  now 

With  things  that  never  pleased  before. 
Though  every  joy  is  fled  below. 

What  ftiture  grief  can  touch  me  more  f 

Then  bring  me  wine,  the  banquet  bring ; 

Man  was  not  form'd  to  live  alone : 
I'll  be  that  light  unmeaning  thing 

That  smiles  with  all  and  weeps  with  none 
It  was  not  thus  in  days  more  dear. 

It  never  would  have  been,  bat  thou 
Hast  fled,  and  left  me  lonely  here ; 

Thou'rt  nothing,  all  are  nothmg  now. 

In  \'ain  my  lyre  would  lightly  breathe ! 

The  smile  that  sorrow  fain  would  wear, 
But  mocks  the  woe  that  lurks  beneath, 

Like  roses  o'er  a  sepulchre. 
Though  gay  companions  o'er  the  bowl 

Dispel  awhile  the  sense  of  ill ; 
Though  pleasure  fires  the  maddening  soul, 

The  heart— the  heart  is  lonely  still ! 

On  many  a  lone  and  lovely  night 

It  soothed  to  gaze  upon  the  sky ; 
For  then  I  deem'd  the  heavenly  light 

Shone  sweetly  on  thy  pensive  eye ; 
And  oft  I  thought  at  Cynthia's  noon. 

When  sailing  o'er  the  iEgean  wave, 
**  Now  Thyrza  gazes  on  that  moon — " 

Alas,  it  gleam'd  upon  her  grave ! 

When  stretch'd  on  fever's  sleepless  bed. 

And  sickness  shrunk  my  throbbing  veins, 
"  'Tie  comfort  still,"  I  feintly  said, 

"  That  Thyrza  cannot  know  my  pains :" 
Like  ftvedom  to  the  time-worn  slave, 

A  boon  'tis  idle  then  to  give. 
Relenting  Nature  vainly  gave 

My  life  when  Thyrza  ceased  to  live ! 

My  Thyrza's  pledge  in  better  days. 
When  love  and  life  alike  were  new. 

How  different  now  thou  meet'st  my  gaie! 
How  tinged  by  tune  with  lonow's  hoe ! 
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The  hatrt  tluU  gtcwt  itaelf  with  thee 
b  alent— ah,  w«re  miiie  M  tdll! 

Thoogh  csDid  M  even  the  dead  can  be, 
It  feelfl,  it  aekaoe  with  the  chilL 

Thou  bitter  pledge !  thou  mournful  token ! 

Thoogh  painlbl,  welcome  to  my  breast ! 
Sdn,  itiU,  praaefTe  that  Iotc  unbroken, 

Or  break  the  heart  to  which  thou*rt  preat ! 
Hme  tempera  lore,  but  not  removea. 

Mora  haOow'd  when  ita  hope  ia  fled : 
Ob !  what  are  thonaand  living  lovea 

To  that  which  cannot  quit  the  dead  f 


EUTHANASIA* 

Wane  time,  or  aoon  or  late,  ahall  bring 
The  dreamleaa  aleep  that  lotla  the  dead, 

OUhrion !  may  the  languid  wing 
Ware  gently  o*er  my  dying  bed  ! 

No  bond  of  frienda  or  heiro  be  there, 
To  weep  or  wiah  the  coming  blow ; 

No  maiden,  with  djahereird  hair, 
To  feel,  or  feign,  decoroua  woe. 

But  alent  let  me  aink  to  earth. 
With  no  officioua  mourners  near : 

Iwoold  not  mar  one  hour  of  mirth, 
Nor  atartle  firiendahip  with  a  fear. 

Tet  Lore,  if  Lore  in  anch  an  hour 
Coold  nobly  check  ita  useless  aigha. 

Might  then  exert  iu  latest  power 
In  her  who  lives  and  him  who  diea. 

Twsre  aweet,  my  Payche,  to  the  laat 
Thy  featurea  atill  serene  to  aee : 

Forgetlol  of  ita  atruggles  past, 
Even  Pain  itaelf  ahould  amile  on  thee. 

Bat  vain  the  wiah-^r  Beauty  atill 
Will  ahrink,  aa  ahrinks  the  ebbing  breath  ; 

Aad  woman'a  tears,  produced  at  will, 
Decetre  in  Kfe,  unman  in  death. 

Then  lonely  be  my  latest  hour, 
Without  regret,  without  a  groan ! 

For  thouaanda  death  hath  ceased  to  lour. 
And  pain  been  tranaient  or  unknown. 

*'  Ay,  hot  to  die,  and  go,**  alaa ! 

Where  all  have  gone,  and  all  muat  go ! 
To  be  the  nothing  that  I  waa 

Era  bom  to  life  and  liring  woe ! 

« 

Coant  o*er  the  jojrs  thine  hours  hsTS  aeen. 
Count  o'er  thy  days  from  anguiah  free, 

And  know,  whaterer  thou  hast  been, 
*Tis  something  better  not  to  be. 


TO  A  LADY  WEEPING 

Wnr,  daoghter  of  a  royal  line, 
A  are'a  disgrace,  a  realm*a  decay ; 

Ah,  happy !  if  each  tear  of  thine 
CobU  waah  a  father*a  fimlt  awt^i 


Weep— 4br  thy  teara  are  ▼irtue*8  tears— 
Auapicioua  to  theee  auffering  ialea ; 

And  be  each  drop,  in  future  yeara. 
Repaid  thee  by  thy  people*a  amilea  ! 
Mardk,  1812. 


INSCRIPTION 

ON  THC  MOMUMKirr  OF  ▲  NEWrOIWDLJLMD  DO0. 

Wnaif  aome  proud  son  of  man  returns  to  earth. 
Unknown  to  glory,  but  upheld  by  birth. 
The  aculptor*s  art  exhausts  the  pomp  of  woe, 
And  storied  urns  record  who  rests  below ; 
When  all  ia  done,  upon  the  tomb  ia  aeen. 
Not  what  he  waa,  but  what  he  should  hsTa  bean: 
But  the  poor  dog,  in  life  the  firmeat  friend, 
The  first  to  welcome,  foremoet  to  defend, 
Whoee  honest  heart  is  still  his  maater'a  owD, 
Who  Uboura,  fights,  lires,   breathea  Ibr  him 

alone, 
Unhonour*d  fells,  unnoticed  all  hia  worth. 
Denied  in  heaven  the  aoul  he  held  on  earth  i 
While  man,  vain  insect !  hopes  to  be  forgirep, 
And  claims  himself  a  aole  exclusive  heaven. 
Oh  man !  thou  feeble  tenant  of  an  hour, 
Debaaed  by  alavery,  or  corrupt  by  power, 
Who  knowa  thee  well  muat  quit  thee  with  dia 

guat. 
Degraded  mass  of  animated  dust ! 
Thy  love  is  lust,  thy  friendahip  all  a  cheat, 
Thy  amilea  hypocriay,  thy  words  deceit ! 
By  nature  vile,  ennobled  but  by  name, 
E^h  kindred  brute  might  bid  thee  bluah  for 

ahame. 
Ye !  who  perchance  behold  this  simple  urn. 
Pass  on—it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn : 
To  mark  a  friend's  remaina  theae  atonea 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  liea. 
NewttMd  Abbey,  Oct.  30, 1806. 


TO   MISS    CHAWORTH. 

1. 

Oh  !  had  my  fete  been  join*d  with  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appear*d  a  token« 

These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine. 
For  then  my  peace  had  not  been  broken. 

2. 

To  thee  these  early  faults  I  owe. 
To  thee,  the  wise  and  old  reproving : 

They  know  my  aina,  but  do  not  know 
*Twas  thine  to  break  the  bonda  of  loving. 

3. 

For  once  my  soul,  like  thine,  waa  pure. 
And  all  ita  riaing  firea  could  smother ; 

And  now  thy  vowa  no  more  endure, 
Beatow'd  by  thee  upon  another. 

4. 

Perhapa  hia  peace  I  eould  deatroy, 
And  spoil  the  blisses  that  await  him ; 

Yet  let  my  rival  amile  in  joy, 
For  thy  dear  atk*  I  cannot  Vm^Vuibl. 


LORD  BTRON. 


5. 

Ah !  siiice  thy  angel  form  is  gone, 
My  heart  no  more  can  rest  with  any ; 

But  what  it  aonght  in  thee  alone, 
Attempta,  alas !  to  find  in  many. 

6. 

Then  San  thee  well,  deceitful  maid, 
'Twere  vain  and  fruitless  to  regret  thee  ; 

Kor  Hope,  nor  Memory,  yield  their  aid. 
But  Pride  may  teach  me  to  forget  thee. 

7. 

Yet  all  thb  giddy  waste  of  years. 
This  tiresome  round  of  palling  pleasures ; 

These  Taried  loves,  these  matron's  fears. 
These  thoughtless  strains  to  Passion's  mea- 


8. 

If  thou  wert  mine,  had  all  been  hush'd:— 
This  cheek,  now  pale  from  early  riot, 

With  passion's  hectic  ne'er  had  flush'd, 
But  bloom'd  in  calm  domestic  quiet. 

9. 

Yes,  once  the  rural  scene  was  sweet, 
For  Nature  seem'd  to  smile  before  thee ; 

And  once  my  breast  abhorr'd  deceit. 
For  then  it  beat  but  to  adore  thee. 

10. 

But  now  I  seek  for  other  joys ; 

To  think  would  drive  my  soid  to  madness ; 
In  thoughtless  throngs  and  empty  noise 

I  conquer  half  my  bosom's  sadness. 

11. 

Yet,  even  in  these  a  thought  will  steal. 
In  spite  of  every  vain  endeavour ; 

And  fiends  might  pity  what  I  feel. 
To  know  that  thou  art  lost  for  ever. 


TO   MISS  CHAWORTH. 

Ob  Memory,  torture  me  no  more, 

The  present's  all  o'ercast ; 
My  hopes  of  future  bliss  are  o'er. 

In  mercy  veil  the  past. 
Why  bring  those  images  to  view 

I  henceforth  must  resign  f 
Ah !  why  those  happy  hours  renew, 

That  never  can  be  mine  ? 
Past  pleasure  doubles  present  pain. 

To  Borrow  adds  regret. 
Regret  and  hope  are  both  in  vain, 

I  ask  but  to--forget. 


1804. 


TO   AUGUSTA, 

I. 

Mt  sister !  my  sweet  sister !  if  a  name 
Dearer  and  purer  were,  it  should  be  thine. 
Mountains  and  seas  divide  us,  but  I  claim 
No  tmn,  but  tenderness  to  tDswer  mioe. 


Gro  where  I  will,  to  me  thou  art  the 
A  loved  regret  which  I  would  not  resign. 
There  yet  are  two  things  in  my  destiny, 
A  world  to  roam  through,  and  a  home  with  thee 

n. 

The  first  were  nothing— had  I  still  cbs  last 
It  were  the  haven  of  my  happiness ; 
But  other  claims  and  other  ties  thou  hsst. 
And  mine  is  not  the  wish  to  make  them  len. 
A  strange  doom  is  thy  father's  son's,  and  psi 
Recalling,  as  it  lies  beyond  redress ; 
Reversed  for  him  our  grandaire's*  frts  o 
yore- 
He  had  no  rest  at  sea,  nor  I  on  shore. 

m. 

If  my  inheritance  of  storms  hath  been 
In  other  elements,  and  on  the  rocks 
Of  perils,  overlook'd  or  unforeseen, 
I  have  sustain'd  my  share  of  worldly  shocks, 
The  fault  was  mine  ;  nor  do  I  seek  to  sdreen 
My  errors  with  defensive  paradox ; 
I  have  been  cunning  in  mine  overthrow, 
The  careful  pilot  of  my  proper  woe. 

IV. 

I 

Mine  were  my  faults,  and  mine  be  their  n 

ward. 
My  whole  life  was  a  contest  once  the  day 
That  gave  me  being,  gave  me  that  wfaki 

marr'd 
The  gift,— a  fate,  or  will,  that  walk'd  astray ; 
And  I  at  times  have  found  the  struggle  hsrd. 
And  thought  of  shaking  ofi'my  bonds  of  clay; 
But  now  I  fain  would  for  a  time  survive, 
If  but  to  see  what  next  can  well  arrive. 

V. 

Kingdoms  and  empires  in  my  little  day 
I  have  outlived,  and  yet  I  am  not  old ; 
And  when  I  look  on  this  the  petty  spray 
Of  my  own  years  of  trouble,  which  have  roll' 
Like  a  wild  bay  of  breakers,  melts  away : 
Something^^I  know  not  what — does  still  up 

hold 
A  spirit  of  slight  patience ; — not  in  vain. 
Even  for  its  own  s^e,  do  we  purchase  pain. 

VL 

Perhaps  the  workings  of  defiance  stir 
Within  me,— or  perhaps  a  cold  despair, 
Brought  on  when  ills  habitually  recur,— 
Perhaps  a  kinder  clime,  or  purer  air, 
(For  even  to  this  may  change  of  soul  refer. 
And  with  light  armour  we  may  learn  to  besr,! 
Have  taught  me  a  strange  quiet,  which  wa 
not 
The  chief  companion  of  a  calmer  lot. 


*  Admiral  Byron  wai  remarkable  for  never  makini 
a  voyaffe  without  a  tempest.  He  was  known  to  th< 
sailors  by  tbe  fkcetious  name  of  **  Foul-weatber  Jack.' 
^Bat  though  it  were  tempest -tost, 
Btill  his  bark  could  not  be  lost." 
He  returned  safely  fh>m  the  wreck  of  the  Wager,  0* 
Anson*s  voyage,)  and  subsequently  circumnarifstsd 
the  world,  many  years  after  aa  coDunaader  of  a  sisiUu 
ezpeditloa. 
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VIL 

It  at  timea  aa  I  have  felt 
Jiildhood;  treea,  and  flowen,  and 
ka 

emember  me  of  where  I  dwelt 
ing  mind  waa  sacnficed  to  hooka, 
yore  upon  me,  and  can  melt 
ith  recognition  of  their  looka ; 
t  momenta  I  could  think  I  aee 
UDg  to  love — but  none  like  thee. 

VIIL 

»  Alpine  landacapea  which  create 

ratemplation ; — to  admire 

eting  of  a  trivial  date ; 

ing  worthier  do  auch  acenes  inapire : 

onely  ia  not  deaolate, 

▼lew  which  I  could  moat  deaire, 

all,  a  lake  I  can  behold 

learer,  than  our  own  of  old. 

IX. 

1  wert  but  with  me ! — but  I  grow 
my  own  wiahea,  and  forget 
)  which  I  have  vaunted  ao 
l>raiae  in  thia  but  one  regret ; 
>e  othera  which  I  lesa  may  ahow  ;— 
the  plaintive  mood,  and  yet 
» in  my  philoaophy, 
Ming  iif  my  alter*d  eye. 


1  thee  of  our  own  dear  lake,* 
lall  which  may  be  mine  no  more, 
air;  but  think  not  I  foraake 
emembrance  of  a  dearer  shore : 
^me  muat  with  my  memory  make 
Ami  can  fade  theae  eyea  before ; 
B  all  thinga  which  I  have  loved,  they 

rer,  or  divided  far. 

XI. 

I  an  before  me ;  I  but  aak 

lat  with  which  ahe  will  comply* 

er  aummer*a  aun  to  bask, 

ith  the  quiet  of  her  aky, 

entle  face  without  a  mask, 

126  on  it  with  apathy. 

early  fnend,  and  now  shall  be 

[  look  again  on  thee. 


lake  ofNawMaU  Abbey. 


XII. 

I  can  reduce  all  feelings  but  thia  one: 
And  that  I  would  not ; — for  at  length  I  aee 
Such  acenea  aa  thoae  wherein  my  life  begun, 
The  earliest — even  the  only  patha  for  me —  , 
Had  I  but  Booner  learnt  the  crowd  to  ahun, 
I  had  been  better  Uian  I  now  can  be ; 
The  paaaiona  which  have  torn  me  would  have 
alept ; 
/  had  not  aufier*d,  and  thou  hadat  not  wept. 

XIIL 

With  fisdae  ambition  what  had  I  to  do  f 
little  with  love,  and  leaat  of  all  with  hme; 
And  yet  they  came  unaought,  and  with  me 

grew, 
And  made  me  all  which  they  can  make— m 

name. 
Tet  thia  waa  not  the  end  I  did  pursue ; 
Surely  I  once  beheld  a  nobler  aim. 
But  all  is  over — I  am  one  the  more 
To  baffled  milliona  which  have  gone  before. 

XIV. 

And  for  the  future,  thia  world's  future  may 
From  me  demand  but  little  of  my  care ; 
I  have  outlived  myself  by  many  a  day  ; 
Having  aurvived  ao  many  thinga  that  were ; 
My  years  have  been  no  alumber,  but  the  pzey 
Of  ceaaelesa  vigils;  for  I  had  the  share 
Of  life  which  might  have  fiird  a  century, 
Before  ita  fourth  in  time  had  pass'd  me  by. 

XV. 

And  for  the  remnant  which  may  be  to  come 
I  am  content ;  and  for  the  paat  I  feel 
Not  thankless, — ^for  within  the  crowded  sum 
Of  struggles,  happiness  at  timea  would  ateal. 
And  for  the  present  I  would  not  benumb 
My  feelings  ferther. — Nor  shall  I  conceal 
That  with  all  this  I  still  can  look  around 
And  worship  Nature  with  a  thought  profound. 

XVL 

For  thee,  my  own  sweet  sister,  in  thy  heart 
I  know  myself  secure,  as  thou  in  mine; 
We  were  and  are — ^I  am,  even  as  thou  art- 
Beings  who  ne*er  each  other  can  resign ; 
It  is  the  same,  together  or  apart. 
From  life*8  commencement  to  its  slow  decline 
We  are  entwined — ^let  death  come  slow  or  feat, 
The  tie  which  bound  the  first  endures  the  last ! 
Odefter,  1816- 
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Ebinhir  Elliott  was  bom  on  the  seventeenth 
of  March,  1781,  at  Masbro,  a  village  near  the 
town  of  Sheffield ;  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
where  he  follows  the  calling  of  an  Ironmonger. 
His  birth,  he  informs  his  biographer,  was  registered 
only  in  the  family  Bible ;  his  father  being  *'  a  dis- 
senter, and  a  thorough  hater  of  the  Church  as  by 
law  established."  The  boyhood  of  the  Poet  was 
neglected,  in  consequence  of  his  supposed  inability 
to  learn  any  thing  useful ;  and  he  was  left,  for  the 
moet  part,  to  his  own  guidance  during  the  years 
which  generally  form  the  character  of  the  future 
man.  His  nature  was  dull  and  slow,  but  thought- 
ful and  affectionate.  Happily  his  "idle  time" 
waa  not  ''idly  spent;"  his  wanderings  in  the 
woods  and  fields  laid  the  foundation  of  his  after- 
fame;  and  Thompson's  Seasons  made  him  a 
versifier: 

**Rii  books  were  riven,  woods,  and  ilcies. 
The  meadow  and  tbe  moor.** 

When  at  the  age  which  determines  destiny ; 
or,  as  he  quaintly  expresses  it, — "  while  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  become  a  man  or  a 
malt-worm,"  a  country  curate  bequeathed  to  his 
home  a  library  of  valuable  theological  works. 
To  this  new  source  of  profit  and  enjoyment,  tinc- 
tnred  though  it  was  with  gloom,  and  to  the  con- 
versation and  amateur-preaching  of  his  father, 
**  an  old  Cameronian  and  bom  rebel,"  whose  re- 
ligion was  of  the  severest  kind,  and  whose  '*  dread- 
ful declamations  it  was  his  misfortune  to  hear," 
may  be  traced  the  character,  literary  and  political, 
of  the  future  Cora-Law  Rhymer.  Blessed  or 
cursed  with  a  hatred  of  wasted  labour,  he  was 
never  known  to  read  a  bad  book  through ;  but  he 
ham  read  again  and  again,  and  deeply  atudied  all 
the  master-pieces  of  the  mind,  original  and  trans- 
lated ;  and  the  master-pieces  only :  a  circumstance 
to  which  he  attributes  his  success.  '*  There  is 
not,"  he  says,  **  a  good  thought  in  his  works 
which  has  not  been  suggested  by  some  object  ac- 
tually before  his  eyes,  or  by  some  real  occurrence, 
or  by  the  thoughts  of  other  men," — "but,"  he 
adds,  "  I  can  make  other  men'a  thoughts  breed." 


His  genius,  according  to  hia  own  view  of  iti  ■  * 
compound  of  earnest  perseverance,  restlM  ^ 
servation,  and  instinctive  or  habitual  hatred  or#> 
presaion.  He  protests  against  being  eooBdenii 
coarse  and  careless  writer ;  and  aaaertsthatliibi 
never  printed  a  careless  line. 

So  far  my  notice  is  indebted  to  the  ConhLiv| 
Rhymer  himself.  For  the  rest,  I  lesra  thit  bilj 
indefatigable  in  application  to  hisunpoetic  b*' 
ness ;  a  meet  kind  huaband  and  father,  a  J^bkM] 
associate,  and  a  faithful  friend ;  energetic  to  tt 
extreme  in  conversation ;  roughly  but  powerfdf 
eloquent;  and  that  his  "countenance  bcipaih 
deep  thought,  and  an  enthusiastic  temperaoMtti 
his  overhanging  brow  is  stern  to  a  degree,  vlii 
the  lower  part  of  his  hce  indicates  mildnSM  fli 
benevolence." 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  some  conunent  on  thi 
harsh,  ungenerous,  and  we  muat  add,  nn-Eq^Mb 
political  principles,  which  so  continually  inflaaoih 
so  thoroughly  saturate,  and  so  essentially  iavil 
the  poetry  of  the  Rhymer.  In  his  "  Core-lM 
Rhymes,"  and  poems  avowedly  political,  we  M 
for  and  pardon  his  strong  and  ungentle  opiniDBil 
but  he  can  rarely  ramble  through  a  green  Ifll 
climb  the  mountain's  brow,  or  revel  amid  di 
luxuries  of  nature,  withoutgiving  them 
He  has  wooed  Liberty  with  an  unchaste 
His  fancy  is  haunted  by  images  of  tyrant*kii 
tax-fed  ariatocrats,  and  bigoted  oppressors. 

Still,  with  the  highest  and  most  enduiisgil 
British  Poets,  we  must  class  Ebeneser  E3liiH 
Among  his  poems  there  are  many  gtofionsM 
true  transcripts  of  nature;  full  oif  pathos  •■ 
beauty,  vigorous  and  original  in  thought;  m 
clear,  eloquent,  and  impassioned  in  language.  B 
feelings,  though  at  times  kindly  and  geiMls,  si 
more  ofien  dark,  menacing,  and  stem ;  bat  thi 
are  never  grovelling  or  low.  He  has  keen  SI 
burning  sympathies ;  but  unhappily  he  (brgels  Ai 
the  high-bom  and  wealthy  claim  them  and  i 
serve  them,  as  well  aa  the  poor,  and  thoss  «l 
are  more  dheetly  "  bread-taxed ;"— Hhat  raflbiii 
is  the  common  lot  of  humanity. 
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SONGS. 


DLERS  DESPAIR. 

ptir !  there  is  hope  for  the  wise, 

1  their  own  hearts  and  hands ; 

in  their  souls,  by  the  flash  of  their 

id  is  the  noblest  of  lands. 

r  ibr  England,  whose  thoughts  wear 

'  on  our  trenchers  they  wage : 
od  BO  iaTour !  is  all  that  we  ask ; 
id  the  world  for  a  stage ! 

baseness,  the  lofty  and  bold 
>a  their  victinis  beneath ; 
a  skylight,  exalted  and  cold, 
o'er  the  shadow  of  death ; 
on  of  knowledge,  that  kindles  our 

r 

'  cheer'd  spirits  with  day, 

ir,  contenin'd  by  the  brave  and  the 

ie  of  ice,  melts  away, 
which  married  the  east  and  the 

rhich  makes  many  minds  one — 

ew'd  giant,  that  tolls  without  rest — 

It  our  perils  are  gone. 

be  right,  which  the  God  of  the  night 

o  birds  and  to  bees ; 

r  Nature !  that  bids  Uie  wingM  light 

■  as  winds  o*er  the  seas. 


REE   TRADE. 


ike  religion,  hath  doctrines  of  love, 

nuse  of  plenty  and  health: 

while  the  angels  look  down  from 

If 

;e  of  labour  and  wealth. 

ke  religion,  hath  doctrines  of  peace, 

(  God's  vital  air ; 

o*er  doomed  evil,  He  hails  its  in* 

Bemies  only  despair. 

nr  blood  on  truth's  altars  resign'd 
ise  a  sin-fetter'd  race ! 

1  be  free'd— from  the  curse  of  the 

• 

.'d  fixm  the  bonds  of  the  base. 

J  triumph,  far,  far  as  seas  roll, 
er  the  wealth-freighted  waves ; 
'  the  drones  be  the  chainless  in  soul, 
made  men  by  their  slaves. 

our  Fathers-^th  Heav*n  for  its 

ps  of  its  portals  the  sea- 
comfort  will  then  be  the  home, 
iple  where  worship  the  free. 
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LIKE  A  ROOTLESS  ROSE  OR  LILY. 

LfXB  a  rootless  rose  or  Uly ; 

Like  a  sad  and  life-long  sigh : 
Like  a  bird  pursu'd  and  weary, 

Doom'd  to  flutter  till  it  die ; 
Landless,  restless,  joyless,  hopeless. 

Gasping  still  for  bread  and  breath, 
To  their  graves  by  trouble  hunted, 

Albion's  helots  tive  for  death. 

Tardy  day  of  hoarded  ruin ! 

Wild  Niagara  of  blood ! 
Coming  sea  of  headlong  milUons, 

Vainly  seeking  work  and  food ! 
Why  is  fomine  reap'd  for  harvest  f 

Planted  curses  always  grow : 
Where  the  plough  makes  want  its  symbol, 

Fools  will  gather  as  they  sow. 


YE  WINTRY  FLOWERS, 

Tb  wintry  flowers,  whose  pensive  dyes 
Wake,  where  the  summer's  lily  sleeps ! 
Te  are  like  orphans  in  whose  eyes 
Their  low-laid  mother's  beauty  weeps. 
Oh,  not  like  stars,  that  come  at  eve 
Through  dim  clouds  glimmering  one  by  one, 
And  teach  the  foiling  heart  to  grieve 
Because  another  day  is  gone  ! 
But  like  the  hopes  that  linger  yet 
Upon  the  grave  of  sorrow's  love, 
And  dare  Afiection  to  forget 
The  form  below,  the  soul  above ; 
Or  like  the  thoughts  that  bid  despair 
Repose  in  foith  on  mercy's  breast^ 
Givers  of  wings  !  from  toil  and  care 
To  fly  away  and  be  at  rest. 


THE   DAY  WAS  DARK. 

Thb  day  was  dark,  save  when  the  beam 

Of  noon  through  darkness  broke. 
In  gloomy  state  as  in  a  dream. 

Beneath  my  orchard  oak ; 
Lo,  splendour,  like  a  spirit  came ! 

A  shadow  like  a  tree ! 
While  there  I  sat,  and  named  her  name. 

Who  once  sat  there  with  me. 

I  started  from  the  seat  in  fear ; 

I  look'd  around  in  awe ; 
But  saw  no  beauteous  spirit  near. 

Though  all  that  was  I  saw ; 
The  seat,  the  tree,  where  oft  in  tears 

She  mourn' d  her  hopes  o'erthrown, 
Her  joys  cut  off  in  early  years,  > 

Like  gatber'd  flowers  half-blown. 

Again  the  bud  and  breeie  were  met. 

But  Mary  did  not  come ; 
And  e'en  the  rose,  which  she  had  set, 

Was  feted  ne'er  to  bloom  \ 


dee 
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The  thrush  procUim'd  in  accents  sweet 
That  winter*8  reign  was  o*er ; 

The  bluebells  thronged  around  my  fiset, 
But  Mary  came  no  more. 

I  think,  I  feel— but  when  will  she 

Awake  to  thought  again  t 
No  Yoice  of  comfort  answers  me ; 

But  Grod  does  nought  in  vain : 
He  wastes  no  flower,  nor  bud,  nor  leaf, 

Nor  wind,  nor  cloud,  nor  wave ; 
And  will  he  waste  the  hope  which 

Hath  planted  in  the  grave  f 


ARTISANS'  OUT-DOOR  HYMN. 

When  Stuart  reign'd,  God*B  people  fled, 
Chased  like  the  helpless  hunted  hare ; 

But,  kneeling  on  the  mountain's  head, 
There  sought  the  Lord,  and  found  him  there. 

Lordl  we  too  sofier ;  we  too  pray 
That  thou  wilt  guide  our  8teps«nght ; 

And  bless  this  day — tir'd  Labour's  day— 
And  fiU  our  souls  with  heavenly  light. 

t  or  fJBiiling  bread,  six  days  in  seven 
We  till  the  black  town's  dust  and  gloom ; 

But  here  we  drink  the  breath  of  heaven, 
And  here  to  pray  the  poor  have  room. 

The  stately  temple,  built  with  hands,   ' 
Throws  wide  its  doors  to  pomp  and  pride ; 

But  in  the  porch  their  beadle  stands. 
And  thrusts  the  child  of  toil  aside. 

Therefore  we  seek  the  daisied  plain. 
Or  cUmb  thy  hills  to  touch  thy  feet ; 

There,  &r  from  splendour*s  heartless  lane, 
Thy  weary  sons  and  daughters  meet. 

Is  it  a  crime  to  tell  thee  here, 
That  here  the  sorely-tried  are  met ; 

To  seek  thy  hce,  and  find  thee  near ; 
And  on  thy  rock  our  feet  to  set  t 

Where,  wheeling  wide,  the  plover  flies; 

Where  sings  the  woodlark  on  the  tree ; 
Beneath  the  silence  of  thy  skies, 

Is  it  a  crime  to  worship  thee  f 

We  waited  long,  and  sought  thee,  Lord, 

Content  to  toil,  but  not  to  pine ; 
And  with  the  weapons  of  thy  Word 

Alone  asaail'd  our  foes  and  thine. 

Thy  truth  and  thee  we  bade  them  iear ; 

They  spurn  thy  truth,  and  mock  our  moan ! 
Thy  connsels.  Lord,  they  will  not  hear, 

And  thou  hast  left  them  to  their  own.* 
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'*  See  Rebecca's  Hymn  in  *<Ivanhoe.*' 


THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  LAN 

Stkono  climber  of  the  mountain'a  aide. 

Though  thou  the  vale  disdain. 
Yet  walk  with  me  where  hawthorns  hide 

The  wonders  of  the  Une. 
I£gh  o'er  the  rushy  springs  of  Doa 

The  stormy  gloom  is  roU'd ; 
The  moorland  hath  not  yet  put  on 

His  purple,  green,  and  gold. 
But  here  the  titling  spreads  his  wing. 

Where  dewy  daisies  gleam ; 
And  here  the  sun-flower  of  the  spring 

Bums  bright  in  morning's  beam. 
To  mountain  winds  the  fiunish'd  fox 

Complains  that  Sol  is  slow, 
O'er  headlong  steeps  and  gushing  loeki 

His  royal  robe  to  throw. 
But  here  the  lisard  seeks  the  son, 

Here  coils  in  light  the  snake ; 
And  here  the  fire-tuft  hath  begun 

Its  beauteous  nest  to  make. 
Oh,  then,  while  hums  the  earUest  bee 

Where  verdure  fires  the  plain, 
Walk  thou  with  me,  and  stoop  to  see 

The  glories  of  the  lane ! 
For,  oh,  I  love  these  banks  of  rock, 

This  roof  of  sky  and  tree. 
These  tufts,  where  sleeps  the  gloaming  c 

And  wakes  the  earliest  bee  ! 
As  spirits  from  eternal  day 

Look  down  on  earth  secure ; 
Gaze  thou,  and  wonder,  and  survey 

A  world  in  miniature ; 
A  world  not  scorn' d  by  Him  who  made 

Even  weakness  by  his  might ; 
But  solemn  in  his  depth  of  shade, 

And  splendid  in  his  light. 
Light !  not  alone  on  clouds  afar 

O'er  storm-lov'd  mountains  spread. 
Or  widely  teaching  sun  and  star 

Thy  glorious  thoughts  are  read ; 
Oh,  no !  thou  art  a  wondrous  book. 

To  sky,  and  sea,  and  land— 
A  page  on  which  the  angels  look, 

Which  insects  understand ! 
And  here,  oh,  Light !  minutely  fair, 

Divinely  plain  and  clear, 
Like  splinters  of  a  crystal  hair. 

Thy  bright  small  hand  is  here. 
Yon  drop-fed  lake,  six  inches  wkle, 

Is  Huron,  girt  with  wood ; 
This  driplet  feeds  Missouri's  tide— 

And  that,  Niagara's  flood. 
What  tidings  from  the  Andes  brings 

Yon  line  of  liquid  light. 
That  down  from  heav'n  in  madness  ffing 

The  blind  foam  of  its  might  t 
Do  I  not  hear  his  thunder  roll— 

The  roar  that  ne'er  is  still  f 
'Tis  mute  as  death ! — but  in  my  soul 

It  roan,  and  ever  wilL 
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fiM«rti  taO  of  tiaiMt  mots 
bihe  erery  little  stone ! 

pigmj  oaks  tlieir  folate  toM 

^*er  pigmy  ndleys  lone ! 

ifaade  o'er  shade,  bma  ledge  to  ledge, 

mbitioiis  of  the  skj, 

nther  o*er  the  steepest  edge 

rmofmiaiiie  mnahroom  high. 

odofaurrela!  who  can  tell 

'^hat  myiiad  fiTing  thinga 

Me  gray  atonea  unseen  may  dwell ! 

Iiat  natiooB,  with  their  kinga! 

»  afaoek,  I  hear  no  groan 

hile  fiite  perdiailoe  o'erwhelnia 

»  on  this  aabverted  atone— 

hundred  min'd  realma ! 

that  dot,  aome  mite,  like  me, 

ipell'd  by  woe  or  whim, 

awl,  aome  atoma'  cliff  to  aee — 

tiny  world  to  htm  ! 

ile  he  panses,  and  admirea 

M  worka  of  nature's  might, 

1  by  my  fcwt,  hia  world  expiree, 

id  an  to  him  ia  night ! 

nI of  terrora!  what  are  we  f — 

or  inaecta,  spark'd  with  thought ! 

lisper.  Lord,  a  word  from  thee, 

old  amite  us  into  nought ! 

rnkbt  thou  wreck  our  father-land, 

id  miz  it  with  the  deep, 

the  hollow  of  thy  hand 

y  little  onea  would  sleep. 


3YING  BOY  TO  THE  SLOE 
BLOSSOM. 

y  leavee  thou  oom'st  once  more, 
ate  blossom  of  the  sloe ! 
s  will  come  as  heretofore  ; 
9or  heart,  its  troubles  o'er, 
WiU  then  lie  low. 

It  leaat  before  thy  time 
«  com'st,  pale  flower,  to  me ; 
lou  know' St  the  frosty  rime 
me  ere  my  Temal  prime, 
No  more  to  be. 

in  winter  f    No  storm  lours 
r  nature's  silent  shroud ! 
larks  meet  the  sunny  showers, 
he  doomed  untimely  flowere 
In  beauty  bowed. 

>ta  in  the  budding  grove 
?  where  the  gUul  waves  run ; 
t>ek>w,  the  thrush  above, 
o-morrow's  joy  and  love, 
Sing  to  the  sun. 


ffT 


But  thou,  pale  bloasora,  thou  art  oome. 

And  flowers  in  winter  blow, 
To  tell  me  that  the  worm  makea  room 
For  me,  her  brother,  in  the  tomb. 
And  thinks  me  alow. 

For  as  the  rainbow  of  the  dawn 
Foretells  an  eve  of  teen, 
A  sunbeam  on  the  saddened  lawn 
I  smile  and  weep  to  be  withdrawn 
In  early  years. 

Thy  leavea  will  oome  *  but  songful  apring 

Will  see  no  leaf  of  mine ; 
Her  bella  will  ring,  her  bride'a-maids  ling. 
When  my  young  leavea  are  withering, 
Where  no  suns  shine. 

Oh,  might  I  breathe  mom's  dewy  breath. 

When  June'a  sweet  Sabbaths  chime ! 
But,  thine  before  my  time,  oh,  death ! 
I  go  where  no  flow'r  blossometh, 
Before  my  time. 

Even  as  the  blushes  of  the  mom 
Vanish,  and  long  ere  noon 
The  dew-drop  dieth  on  the  thorn. 
So  fiur  I  bloomed ;  and  was  I  bom 
To  die  aa  aoon  f 


To  love  my  mother,  and  to 

To  perish  in  my  bloom! 
Is  this  my  sad,  brief  faiatory  .^ 
A  tear  dropped  from  a  mother'a  eye 
Into  the  tomb. 

He  lived  and  loved — will  sorrow 

By  early  sorrow  tried ; 
He  smiled,  he  sighed,  he  paat  away : 
His  life  was  but  an  April  day,— 
He  loved,  and  died  !— 

My  mother  smiles,  then  turns  away. 

But  turns  away  to  weep : 
They  whisper  round  me— what  they  say 
I  need  not  hear,  for  in  the  clay 
I  soon  must  sleep. 

O,  love  is  sorrow !  sad  it  is 

To  be  both  tried  and  true ; 
I  ever  trembled  in  my  bliss: 
Now  there  are  farewells  in  a  kiss,— 
They  sigh  adieu. 

But  woodbines  flaunt  when  bluebelb  fiide, 

Where  Don  reflects  the  skies ; 
And  many  a  youth  in  Shire-cliffs'  shade 
WiU  ramble  where  my  boyhood  played. 
Though  Alfred  diea. 


the  roee-leaf,  ever  bold.  Then  panting  wooda  the  breeze  will  feel, 

rs  bees  chaunt  hymns  to  God.  And  bowers,  as  heretofore, 

-bowed  palm,  mossed  o'er  with  gold.    Beneath  their  load  of  roses  reel ; 

the  weU  m  summer  cold.  But  I  through  woodbined  hmea  ab»\l  a\mX 

And  daisied  sod.  /  No  mow.  no  mow. 
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Well,  lay  me  by  my  brother'e  tide, 

Where  Ute  we  etood  end  wept ; 
For  I  was  etricken  when  he  died,— > 
I  felt  the  arrow  te  he  «fhed 
HUlaet,  and  slept. 


A   POET'S    EPITAPH. 

Stop,  Mortal !    Here  thy  brother  lies, 

The  Poet  of  the  poor, 
His  bookf  were  rivers,  woods,  and  akiee. 

The  meadow,  and  the  moor ; 
His  teachers  were  the  torn  heart's  vrail, 

The  tyrant  and  the  slave. 
The  street,  the  factory,  the  jail, 

The  palace — and  the  grave ! 
Sin  met  thy  brother  every  where ! 

And  is  thy  brother  blamed  T    • 
From  passion,  danger,  doubt,  and  care. 

He  no  exemption  claimed. 
The  meanest  thing,  earth's  feeblest  wonn, 

He  fear'd  to  scorn  or  hate ; 
But,  honouring  in  a  peasant's  form 

The  equal  of  the  great. 
He  bless'd  the  steward,  whose  wealth  makes 

The  poor  man's  little  more ; 
Yet  loath'd  the  haughty  wretch  that  takes 

From  plunder'4  labour's  store. 
A  hand  to  do,  a  heaid  to  plan, 

A  heart  to  feel  and  dare- 
Tell  man's  worst  foes,  here  lies  the  man 

Who  drew  them  as  they  are. 


TO   THE   BRAMBLE  FLOWEB 

Tht  fruit  fiill  well  the  schoolboy  knows, 

Wild  bramble  of  the  brake ! 
So,  pnt  thoa  forth  thy  email  white  roee ; 

I  love  it  for  his  atke. 
Though  woodbines  iaont,  and  roeea  gfow 

O'er  all  the  fragrant  bowers. 
Thou  need'st  not  be  ashamed  to  ahow 

Thy  satin-threaded  flowers ; 
For  dull  the  eye,  the  heart  is  dnll 

That  cannot  feel  how  feir. 
Amid  all  beauty  beautiful. 

Thy  tender  bloesoms  are ! 
How  delicate  thy  gauzy  frill ! 

How  rich  thy  branchy  stem ! 
How  soft  thy  voice,  when  woods  are  st^ 

And  thou  aing'st  hymns  to  them ! 
While  silent  showers  are  felling  alow, 

And  'mid  the  general  hush, 
A  sweet  air  lifts  the  little  bough. 

Lone  whispering  through  the  bosh ! 
The  primroee  to  the  grave  ii  gone ; 

The  hawthorn  flower  is  dead; 
The  violet  by  the  moss'd  gray  stone 

Hath  laid  her  wearied  hrad ; 
But  thou,  wild  bramble !  back  dost  bring, 

In  all  their  beauteous  power. 
The  fresh  green  days  of  life's  feir  spring, 

And  boyhood*s  blossomy  hour. 
Scorn'd  bramble  of  the  brake !  once 

Thou  bidd'st  me  be  a  boy. 
To  gad  with  thee  the  woodlands  o'er, 

In  freedom  and  in  joy. 
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jr  Wilson  wm  bom  at  PaUey,  m  1789. 
going  through  a  preparatory  coone  of  study 
I  UniTefBty  of^Glaagow,  he  was  entered  a 
'•eommoDer  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; 
ery  soon  obtained  some  portion  of  that  fame 
ich  he  was  destined  to  participate  so  largely. 
I  of  his  paternal  property  was  lost  by  the 
B  of  a  mercantile  concern  in  which  it  had 
embarked;  but  enough  remained  to  pur- 
t  the  elegandes  of  life :  he  bought  the  bean- 
estate  of  Elleray,  on  the  lake  of  Winander- 
— €t  dwelling  for  a  Poet — and  continues  to 
lit  it,  when  his  professional  duties  permit  his 
loe  from  Edinburgh.  In  1812,  he  published 
sle  of  Palms ;  and  the  City  of  the  Plague, 
116.  In  1890,  he  became,  under  circum- 
es  highly  honourable  to  him,  a  successful 
dale  ibr  the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  in 
fnifOfsity  of  the  Scottish  metropolis.  He  has 
publiahed  but  httle  poetry :  his  prose  tales — 
B  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay,* '  *  'The  Forces- 
'  sod  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life" 
re,  howerer,  amply  compensated  the  world 
is  desertion  of  the  Muses ;  and  his.contribu- 
ro  "  Blackwood*s  Magazine,**  which  are  too 
gly  marked  to  leave  any  doubt  of  their  au- 
hipt  have  established  for  him  a  high  and  en- 
g  reputation.  The  conduct  of  this  periodi- 
so  nmrersally  understood  to  be  in  the  hands 
e  Professor,  that  we  may  consider  ourselves 
ied  in  describing  him  as  the  Editor.  He  has 
upheld  its  supremacy:  the  beat  supported 
izines  of  England  have  failed  competing  with 
ecanse  there  is  ix>  living  writer  whose  talents 

0  versatile,  and  consequently  so  fitted  to  deal 
the  raried  topics  upon  which  his  judgment 

1  fiuicy  must  be  employed.  His  learning  is 
profound  and  excursive ;  his  criticism  search- 
lad  sound  ;  his  descriptions  of  scenery  exqui- 
r  true  ;  his  paintings  of  human  character  and 
on  admirable ;  his  wit  and  humour  delight- 
irhen  it  does  not  degenerate  into  *'  fun  ;'*  and 
liter  of  modem  times  has  written  so  many 
ioos  eloquent  passages  which  produce,  if  we 
so  express  ourselves,  gushes  of  admiration. 
oaind  of  Wilson  is  a  remarkable  blending  of 
aodly  and  the  bitter : — his  praise  is  always 
lad  hearty ;  his  censure  almost  unendurable : 
ipears  to  have  no  control  over  his  likings  or 
(ings ; — at  times,  pursues  with  almost  super- 
in  wrmth,  and  then,  agam,  becomes  so  gene- 

and  ekiqiieot,  that  he  absolutely  makes  an 


author's  character,  and  establishes  his  position  by 
a  few  sentences  of  approval.  From  all  his  criti- 
cisms there  may  be  gathered  some  evidence  of  a 
sound  heart ;  of  a  nature  like  the  Highland  breexee 
— keen,  but  healthy;  often  most  invigorating  when 
most  severe — but  which  may  be  safely  encoun- 
tered by  those  whose  stamina  is  unquestionable. 
The  personal  appearance  of  Professor  Wilson  is 
very  remarkable:  his  frame  is,  like  his  mind, 
powerful  and  robust.  His  complexion  is  florid, 
and  his  features  are  finely  marked ;  the  mouth  is 
exquisitely  chiselled,  the  expression  of  his  coiu- 
tenance  is  gentle  to  a  degree ;  but  there  is  "  a 
lurking  devil**  in  his  keen  gray  eye,  that  givM  a 
very  intelligible  hmt  to  the  observer.  His  fore- 
head is  broad  and  high.  To  us,  among  all  the 
great  men  we  have  ever  beheld— ^md  they  have 
not  been  few — there  is  notions  who  so  thoroughly 
extorts  a  mingled  sensation  of  love  and  fear. 

The  poetry  of  Professor  Wilson  hss  not  attain* 
ed  the  popularity  to  which  it  is  entitled ;  probably 
because  when  he  first  published,  he  had  to  com- 
pete with  a  formidable  rival  in  his  own  iUustrioaa 
countryman,  and  the  fame  which,  in  England, 
nearly  at  the  same  period,  was  about  to  absorb 
that  of  all  other  Bards.  His  poems  are,  however, 
full  of  beauty ;  they  have  all  the  freshness  of  the 
heather, — a  true  relish  for  nature  breaks  out  in 
them  all :  there  is  no  puerile  or  sickly  sentiment- 
alism ; — they  are  the  earnest  breathings  of  a 
happy  and  buoyant  spirit;  a  giving  out,  as  it 
were,  of  the  breath  that  has  been  inhaled  among 
the  mountains.  They  manifest,  moreoveri  the 
finest  sympathies  with  humanity ;  nothing  harsh 
or  repining  seems  to  have  entered  the  Poet's 
thoughts ;  they  may  be  read  as  compositions  of 
the  highest  merit,— as  bearing  the  severest  test 
of  critical  asperity ;  but  also  as  gracefiil  and  beaa- 
tiful  transcripts  of  nature,  when  her  grace  and 
beauty  is  felt  and  appreciated  by  all.  There  is 
no  evidence  of  "  fine  phrenzy*'  in  hb  glances 
"from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ;" 
but  there  is  ample  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  wor- 
ship, and  the  fulness  of  his  affection  for  all  the  ob- 
jects which  "  Nature*s  God*'  has  made  graceful 
and  firuitful.  It  is  worthy  of  comment,  that,  as 
far  as  we  know,  Wilson  has  never  penned  a  ttne 
of  satire,  in  poetry,— seeming  as  if  his  thoughts 
could  take  in  nothing  but  what  was  good,  aod 
holy,  and  tranquillizing,  when  his  associates 
the  Muses. 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. 

Time,  the  AftertMm.^Two  Nawd  Offieen  walk- 
ing along  the  banks  of  the  Thetmee. — TVy  $U 
down  on  a  stone  seat  fronting  the  river. 

Frankport,  Wilmot. 
fraiikport. 

My  heart  feels  heavier  every  step  I  take 
Towards  the  city.    Oh !  that  I  could  drop 
Down  like  a  bird  upon  its  nest,  at  once 
Into  my  mother's  house.    There  might  my  tool 
Find  peace,  even  *mid  the  silent  emptiness 
Tllftt  told  me  she  had  perish'd. 

WILMOT. 

All  arotmd 
Appears  so  bright,  so  tranquil,  and  so  cahn, 
That  happy  omens  rise  on  every  side^ 
To  strengthen  and  support  us  in  our  fears. 

FRANKFORT. 

0  Wilmot !  to  my  soul  a  field  of  graves, 
A  church-yard  fiU'd  with  marble  monuments, 
Profoundly  hushed  in  death's  own  sanctity, 
Seems  not  more  alien  to  the  voice  of  Hope, 
Than  that  wide  wilderness  of  domes  and  spires, 
Hanging  o*er  the  breathless  dty. 

WILMOT. 

See !  my  friend, 
How  bright  the  sunshine  dances  in  its  joy 
O'er  the  still  flow  of  this  majestic  river. 

1  know  not  how,  but  gazing  on  that  light 
So  beautiful,  all  images  of  death 
Fade  from  my  roused  soul,  and  I  believe 
That  our  journey  here  must  end  in  happiness. 

FRANKFORT. 

Is  it  the  hour  of  prayer  f 

WILMOT. 

The  evening  service, 
MetfainkSi  must  now  be  closed. 

FRANKFORT. 

There  comes  no  sound 
Of  ocgan-peal  or  choral  symphony 
From  yonder  vast  cathedral.    How  it  stands 
Amid  the  silent  houses,  with  a  strange 
Deep  nlence  of  its  own !  I  could  beUeve 
That  many  a  Sabbath  had  pass'd  prayerkes  on 
Within  its  holy  solitude.    No  knee 
This  day,  methinks,  hath  bent  before  its  altar. 

WILMOT. 

It  is  a  solemn  pile !  yet  to  mine  eye 
There  rests  above  its  massive  sanctity 
The  clear  hhe  air  of  peace. 

FRANKFORT. 

A  solemn  pile ! 
Ajr!  there  it  9tmidB,  like  a  migettic  ruin, 


Mouldering  in  a  desert ;  in  whose  silent  heart 
No  sound  hath  leave  to  dwell.    I  knew  it  onec 
When  music  in  that  chosen  temple  raised 
The  adoring  soul  to  Heaven.    But  one  dre 

year 
Hath  done  the  work  of  ages ;  and  the  Plague 
Mocks  in  his  fury  the  slow  hand  of  time. 

WILMOT. 

The  sun  smiles  on  its  walls. 

FRANKFORT. 

Why  does  the  finger, 
YeUow  'mid  the  sunshine  on  the  Minster-doek 
Poim  at  that  hour  f    It  is  most  horrible. 
Speaking  of  midnight  in  the  &ce  of  day. 
During  the  very  dead  of  night  it  stopp'd, 
Ehren  at  the  moment  when  a  hundred  hearts 
Paused  with  it  suddenly,  to  beat  no  more. 
Yet,  wherefore  should  it  run  its  idle  round  f 
There  is  no  need  that  men  should  coont  d 

hours 
Of  time,  thus  standing  on  eternity. 
It  is  a  death-like  image. 

WILMOT. 

I  could  smile 
At  such  fiintastic  terrors. 

FRANKFORT. 

How  can  I, 
When  round  me  silent  Nature  speaks  of  death, 
Withstand  such  monitory  impulses? 
When  yet  far  off  1  thought  upon  the  plague, 
Sometimes  my  mother's  image  struck  my  soul 
In  unchanged  meekness  and  serenity. 
And  all  my  fears  were  gone.     But  these  greei 

banks. 
With  an  unwonted  flush  of  flowers  o'ergrown. 
Brown  when  I  left  them  last,  with  frequent  ieel, 
From  mom  till  evening  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
In  mournful  beauty  seem  encompassing 
A  still  forsaken  city  of  the  dead. 

WILMdT. 

It  is  the  Sabbath-day — ^the  day  of  leaL 

FRANKFORT. 

O  nnr^oidng  Sabbath !  not  of  yore 

Did  thy  sweet  evenings  die  along  the  ThaoMS 

Thus  Gently !  Now  every  sail  is  fiirl'd. 

The  oar  hath  dropp'd  from  out  the  rower's  hand 

And  on  thou  flow*8t  in  Ufeless  majesty, 

River  of  a  desert  lately  filled  with  joy ! 

O'er  all  that  mighty  wilderness  of  alone 

The  air  is  clear  and  cloudless  as  at  sea 

Above  the  glidmg  ship.    All  fires  are  dead, 

And  not  one  single  wreath  of  smoke 

Above  the  stillness  of  the  towers  and 

How  idly  hangs  that  arch  magnifioent. 

Across  the  idle  river !  Not  a  speck 

Is  seen  to  move  along  it.    There  it  hangs, 

Still  as  a  rainbow  in  the  pathless  aky. 

WILMOT. 

Methinks  such  words  bespeak  a  soul  at  rett. 

And  willing,  in  this  universal  cahn. 

To  abide,  whate'er  it  be,  the  doom  of  Faia. 
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nunsFOKT. 

if  sach  solemn  images 
latkm  had  recall'd  my  soul 
I  own  indhridaal  wretchedness ; 
e  moment  I  ibrgot  my  parent, 
the  friends  I  love,  in  the  sublime 
(rwbeiming  presence  of  mortality. 

WILMOT. 

nt  your  soul  feels  strong,  let  us  proceed, 
imble  hope,  towards  your  mother*s  house. 

nd !  here  must  we  part !  If  e*er  again 
It  in  this  sad  world,  thou  mayst  behold 
h  bow'd  down  to  the  earth  by  misery, 
ke  *mid  Uving  men ;  but  rest  assured, 
»t  iriend !  that,  though  my  soul  be  dead 
aside,  at  nght  of  thee  *  twill  burn 
the  everlasting  fires  of  joy, 
;  its  bonds  of  mortal  wretchedness. 

WILMOT. 

It  not-'will  not  part 

ntAlTKPORT. 

Now,  and  for  ever, 
ito  yon  city  as  the  tomb ! 
oomes  to  me  from  its  silent  towers, 
1,  thy  days  are  number' d  !*'  Ere  I  go, 
,  and  promise  that  my  name  shall  live 
or  ever  in  thy  memory. 

WIUiOT. 

It  not — will  not  part. 

nusxroRT. 

What  said  my  friend  T 

vnuioT. 

r  my  fether's  soul  (a  fearless  man, 

id  to  say  he  never  loved  his  friends 

leir  combats  with  adversity) 

(and  may  we  never  meet  in  Heaven 

read  oath  be  broken !)  day  and  night, 

thou  aojoum'st  on  thy  work  of  love 

his  plague-struck  city,  at  thy  side 

»  for  ever  an  attending  shadow ; 

e  alence  or  the  shrieks  of  death, 

B  onappalled  confidence, 

on  wilt  walk  unhann*d,  wilt   find  the 


went,  attd  her  holy  family, 
ver  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord ! 
blevingB  of  the  poor  have  sanctified 
ow's  lowly  pordi — ^life  still  is  there. 

!  most  cruel  from  excess  of  love  ! 
i  beauty  of  thy  untamed  spirit 
ilkest  to  perdition.    Do  not  I 
1 1  feel,  most  like  thy  murderer? 
mto  our  ship. 

WILMOT. 

Frankfort,  remember, 
M  wild  cry,  **  A  man  is  overboard," 
nMgh  OUT  decks,  till  dumb  and  motionless 


Stood  the  whole  crew,.fear-8tricken  by  the  storm, 

Who  at  that  moment  leapt  into  the  sea. 

And  seized  the  drowning  screamer  by  the  hair  f 

Who  was  that  glorious  being  ?    Who  the  wretch 

Then  rescued  from  the  waves  f  I  loved  thee  well 

Before  I  hung  upon  thy  saving  arm 

Above  the  angry  waves.    But,  from  that  hovBF, 

I  felt  my  soul  caU'd  on  by  Providence 

To  dedicate  itself  for  aye  to  thee, 

And  God's  will  must  be  done. 

nUNXFORT. 

Wihnot,  dost  think 
My  mother  can  be  living  f 

WILMOT. 

The  soul  oft  feels 
Mysterious  presence  of  realities 
Coming  we  know  not  whence,  yet  baniahing 
With  power  omnipotent  aU  misgiving  fears. 
So  feel  I  at  this  moment — she  is  living. 

FRAHXFOKT. 

O  God  forbid,  that  I  should  place  belief 
In  these  dim  shadowings  of  fiiturityf 
Here,  on  this  very  spot  where  we  now  rest. 
Upon  the  morning  I  last  sail'd  from  England, 
My  mother  put  her  arms  around  my  neck. 
And  in  a  solemn  voice,  unchoked  by  tears. 
Said,   '*Son,  a  last  farewell!"    That  solemn 

voice. 
Amid  the  ocean's  roaring  solitude. 
Oft  pass'd  across  my  soul,  and  I  have  heard  it 
Steal  in  sad  music  from  the  sunny  calm. 
Upon  our  homeward  voyage,  when  we  spaka 
The  ship  that  told  us  of  the  PUigue,  I  knew 
That  the  trumpet's  voice  would  send  unto  onr 

souls 
Some  dismal  tidings ;  for  I  saw  her  sails 
Black  in  the  distance,  flinging  off  with  seom 
A  shower  of  radiance  from  the  blessed  sun, 
As  if  her  crew  would  not  be  comforted. 

WILMOT. 

The  weakness  of  affection,  prone  to  fear! 
Be  comforted  by  me— my  very  dreams 
Of  late  have  all  been  joyous. 

FRANKFORT. 

Joyous  dreama ! 
My  hours  of  sleep  are  now  but  few  indeed. 
Yet  what  have  I  still  dreamt  of?  healthful  fiiees, 
Round  a  sweet  fire-side,  bright  with  gratitude  f 
The  soft  voice  of  domestic  happiness  f 
Laughter  disturbing  with  the  siir  of  joy 
The  reveries  of  the  spirit  f — Oh !  my  friend ! 
Far  other   sounds   and   sights  have  fill'd 

dreams! 
Still  noiseless  floors,  nntrod  by  human  feet ; 
Chairs  standing  rueful  in  their  emptiness ; 
An  unswept  hearth  choked  up  by  dust  and  ashes; 
Beds  with  their  curtains  idly  hanging  down 
Unmoved  by  the  breath  of  life  :  wide  open  win* 

dows, 
That  the  freah  air  might  purify  the  room 
From  vapours  of  the  noisome  pestilence; 
In  a  dark  chamber,  ice-cold  like  a  tomb, 
A  oorpee  Itad  ont— 0  God\  my  mo\S:i«i!«  cocvi* 


my 
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Woefully  alter*d  by  a  dire  decay ; 
While  my  itunnM  spirit  shuddered  at  the  toll, 
The  long,  slow,  dreary,  sullen,  mortal  toll 
Oft  bell  swinging  to  the  hand  of  death. 
Bat  this  is  idle  raving — hope  is  gone— 
And  fears  and  apprehensions,  day  and  night, 
Drire  where  they  will  my  unresisting  soul. 

WILMOT. 

But  that  it  is  day-light,  I  could  belieVe 
That  yonder,  moving  by  the  river-side, 
Came  on  a  ghost.    Did  ever  eye  behold 
A  thing  so  deaih-Uke  in  the  shape  of  man  f 
[An  old  man  of  a  miaerMe  and  tqualid  appear^ 
anee  eomu  up,  carrying  an  infant  m*Atf  arm$. 

FEAlfXFORT. 

God's  blessing  on  thee !  wilt  thou  rett,  old  man, 
Upon  this  traveller's  seat  ? 

OLD  MAN. 

Grod's  blessing  on  thee  ! 
What,  dost  thou  mean  to  taunt  with  mockery 
Ab  old  man  tottering  to  the  grave  ?  What  plea- 
rare 
Can  ya  young  wretehes  find  in  scoffing  thna 
At  tl»s  white  hrad  of  hungered  beggary  f 
HftTe  ye  no  ftthen  f  Well  it  is  for  them 
That  their  dry  hearta  are  spared  the  bittemeaa 
Of  seeing,  in  the  broad  and  open  day, 
Tbdr  reckless  children  sporting  with  old  age. 

,  FRAinCfORT. 

Father,  judge  kindly  of  us. 

OLD  lUlf. 

Let  me  go 
Untroubled  pn  my  way.    Do  you  pity  me  f 
Then  give  me  alms :  this  thing  upon  my  am 
Is  teasing  me  for  ibod :  I  have  it  not — 
Give  me  your  alms. 

FRANKFORT. 

See !  here  is  bread,  old  man ! 
I  ask  your  blessing — come  you  from  the  city. 
And  none  to  guide  your  steps  along  the  brink 
Of  this  great  river  f 

OLD  MAN. 

• 

Yea !  they  all  are  dead 
Who  once  did  walk  with  me  most  lovingly, 
Slowlier  than  these  slow  steps.    This  piece  of 

wood. 
This  staff,  is  all  I  have  to  lean  on  now. 
And  this  poor  baby,  whom  its  nurse  would  give 
For  a  short  pastime  to  his  grandsire's  arms, 
No  other  nurse  hath  now,  but  wither* d 
Sour,  sullen,  hopeless,  God-forsaken  age. 

FRANKFORT. 

l§  the  plague  ragmg  f 

OLD  MAN. 

Ay,  and  long  will  rage. 
The  judgments  of  the  prophets  of  old  time 
Are  now  fulfilling.    Toung  men!  turn  and  flee 
From  the  devoted  city.    Would  ye  hear 
WbMi  DOW  kpumag  in  yon  nionater*s  heart  f 


FRANKFORT. 

We  listen  to  thy  voice. 

OLD  MAN. 

Three  months  ago. 
Within  my  soul  I  heard  a  mighty  sound 
As  of  a  raging  river,  day  and  night 
Triumphing  through  the  city:  'twaa  the  voice 
Of  London  sleepless  in  magnificence. 
This  mom  I  stood  and  listened.  '*  Art  thou  6md, 
Queen  of  the  world!**  I  ask'd  my  awe-stmefc 

heart. 
And  not  one  breath  of  life  amid  the  silence 
Disturb*d  the  empire  of  mortality. 
Death*s  icy  hand  hath  froxen,  with  a  touch. 
The  fountain  of  the  river  that  made  glad 
The  City  of  the  Isle! 

FRANKFORT. 

We  hear  thy  voice. 

OLD  MAN. 

Sin  brought  the  judgment :  it  was  terrible 
Go,  read  your  Bible,  young  men ;  hark  to  him 
Who,  in  a  vision,  saw  the  Lion  rage 
Amid  the  towers  of  Judah,  while  the  people 
Fell  on  their  faces,  and  the  hearta  of  kinga 
Perish*d,  and  prophets  wonder*d  in  their  finr. 
Then  came  the  dry  wind  from  the  wilderness, 
Towards  the  hill  c^  Sion,  not  to  &n 
Or  cleanse,  but,  wlurlwind-Iike,  to  sweep  awi^ 
The  tents  of  princes  and  the  men  of  war. 

FRANKFORT. 

Wilmot !  methinks  most  like  an  ancient  prophet^ 
With  those  white  locks  and  wild  unearthly  eysA 
He  comes  forth  from  the  desolated  dty, 
A  man  who  cannot  die. — O  may  I  ask. 
Most  reverend  father,  if-^- 

OLD  MAN. 

Hush  !  hush !  lie  still !— 
Didst  hear  this  infant  cry  f  So  small  a  aound 
Ought  not  to  startle  thus  a  wretch  who  comes 
From  a  three  month's  sojourn  in  a  aepulchre. 
Here !  infant,  eat  this  bread,  and  hold  thy 
Young  men,  disturb  me  not  with  foofi^  q 

tions; 
Your  faces  are  towards  the  city :  Will  ye  dare 
The  monster  in  his  don  f  Then  go  and  die ! 
Two  little  drops  amid  a  shower  of  rain, 
Swallow*d  up  in  a  moment  by  t|ie  heedless  earth - 

FRANKFORT. 

I  fiun  would  ask  one  question ;  for,  old  roan. 
My  parent  lived  in  London,  and  I  go 
To  seek  her  in  that  city  of  the  tombs. 

OLD  MAN. 

Think  of  her  with  the  dead !  A  ship  at  sea 
(Methinks  I  speak  unto  a  marper) 
Goes  to  the  bottom.    Would  you  hope  to  find 
Your  friend  alone,  of  all  the  fated  crew. 
Alive  on  a  plank  next  day  amid  the  waveaf 
Think  of  her  with  the  dead !  and  praise  the  hatii 

WILMOT. 

Let  us  begone,  the  day  is  wearing  frit. 
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OLD  MAX. 

rhftt  foa  will  meet  withm  the  city  f 
will   ye   wmlk,    through   long,    long 

!ta, 

g  Blent  as  a  midnight  church. 

oar  nothing  but  the  brown  red  graaa 

neath  yoor  feet ;  the  very  beating 

wn  hearta  will  awe  you ;  the  small 

n  bauble,  idly  counting  time, 
a  solemn  language  in  the  desert, 
hearen,  and  there  the  sultry  clouds, 
smng  thunder,  lower  with  grim  delight, 
wit  of  the  Plague  dwelt  there, 
the  dty  with  the  shadows  of  death, 
lat  hideous  hubbub  f  Hark,  far  off 
ke  an  echo !  on  it  comes, 
ind    wailing,    shrieks    and    groaning 

than  all,  outrageous  blasphemy. 
;  storm  hath  left  the  nlent  streets, 
se  houses  near  you  tenantless  ? 
iieads  from  a  window,  suddenly 
loe  is  thrust,  and  yells  of  death 
not  human.    Who  is  he  that  flies, 
on  dogg*d  him  on  his  path  ? 
d  hair,  white  face,  and  bloodshot  eyes, 
mahes  past  you ;  till  he  &lls, 

by  lightning,  down  upon  the  stones, 
1  madness,  daah*d  against  the  wall, 
Nrard  into  stillness.    Stand  aloof. 

Pest's  triumphal  chariot 
way  adyancing  to  the  tomb 

mocks  the  pomp  and  pageantry 
tings !   A  miseFable  cart, 
with  human  bodies ;  dragg'd  along 
iteeds,  skeleton>anatomies ! 
la  urged  by  a  wan  meagre  wretch, 
rer  to  return  from  the  foul  pit, 
ith  oaths,  he  drives  his  load  of  horror. 
1  look  inf    Grey  hairs  and  golden 

ITd  cheeks  that  have  not  smiled  for 

»; 

a  rosy  visage  smiling  still ; 
e  noisome  weeds  of  beggary  wrapt, 
Mreph,  and  wasted  to  the  bone ; 
111  flames,  august  and  beautiful, 
aortal  pangs, — there  lie  they  all, 
D  ghastlineas !  But  look  not  long, 
'mid  the  ftuxB  glimmering  there, 
Down  cheek  of  some  beloved  friend 
thy  gaze,  or  some  small  snow-white 

the  ring  that  holds  her  lover's  hair, 
(own  beside  you.    I  am  faint, 
bonrors  that  I  look'd  upon 
4>ut  a  shudder. 

FXARKTORT. 

Give  me  the  child. 

OLD  MAN. 

tch  rest.    'Twas  but  a  passing  pang, 
trong  again."Do8t  smile,  poor  babe  f 
art  glad  to  see  the  full-orb'd  eye, 
sheek,  and  sparkling  countenance 
•1th  once  more;  and  then  wovUMgoj 
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With  them  thy  young  heart  thinks  so  beautifuly 

Nor  ever  look  behind  at  the  old  man 

Who   brought   thee  from  the  grave!     Sweat 

thoughtless  wretch ! 
I  cling  to  thee  with  a  more  desperate  love 
Because  of  thy  ingratitude. 

nUHKFOBT. 

Old  man. 
Is  thy  blood  in  his  veins  f 

OLD  MAN. 

AU  dead— all  dead ! 
Round  the  baptismal  font  with  awe  we  knelt, 
My  four  sweet  daughters  and  their  loving  hus- 
bands. 
I  held  my  last-bom  grandchild  in  my  arms, 
But  as  the  hallow'd  water  touch'd  her  face, 
Even  then  she  sicken'd,  and  a  mortal  paleness 
Froze  every  parent's  cheek.    *'  The  Plague  m 

here !" 
The  priest  exclaim'd ;  and  like  so  many  ghosts, 
We  parted  in  the  church-yard.    O  my  God ! 
I  know  that  Thou  in  wrath  art  merciful. 
For  thou  hast  spared  this  babe  for  my  old  age! 
But  all  who  knelt  round  that  baptisnial  font 
Last  Sabbath  moniing^-one  short  week  ag<h^ 
Are  dead  and  buried — save  one  little  child. 
And  a  grey-headed  man  of  founoore  yean. 

PRAKKPORT. 

I  dare  not  comfort  thee. 

OLD  MAir. 

Why  not,  sweet  youth ! 
Thy  very  voice  is  comfort— my  dim  eyes 
Look  on  thee  like  a  vision  of  delight. 
Coming  back  in  beauty  fVom  th*  abyss  of  years. 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  once  more ! 

praukfoxt. 

Father !  that  book 
With  whose  worn  leaves  the  careless  infant  pl^rs, 
Must  be  the  Bible.    Therein  thy  dim  eyes 
Will  meet  a  cheering  Kght ;  and  silent  words 
Of  mercy  breathed  from  Heaven,  will  be  exhaled 
From  the  blest  page  into  thy  wither'd  heart. 
The  grace  of  God  go  with  thee. 

OLD  XAIf. 

Gentle  youth, 
Thy  voice  reminds  me  of  a  boy  who  died 
Thirty  long  years  ago.    Thou  wilt  paas  on. 
And  we  must  meet  no  more  ;  yet  could  I  think 
Thou  wert  my  son  returning  from  the  grave, 
Or  from  some  far  off  land  where  he  had  gone, 
And  left  us  to  our  tears. 

FRANKFORT. 

They  are  not  lost 
Who  leave  tbeir  parents  for  the  calm  of  Heaven. 
Forgive  m  young  man  speaking  thus  to  age, 
'Tie  done  in  love  and  reverence. 

OLD  MAN. 

'Tis  the  Bible! 
I  know  and  feel  it  is  a  blessed  book. 
And  I  remember  how  it  slopp'd  my  tears 
In  days  of  former  sorrows,  Uke  somA  VmtVi 
Of§oftmga  virtiM  to  » ivoosd  v^^fom^ 
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But  thou  wilt  pity  me,  when  I  confess 
That  oft  times  more  than  mortal  agony 
Shoots  through  my  heart,  when  the  most  holy 

words 
Of  Jesus  shine  before  me.    There  I  see 
Miracles  of  mercy  and  of  saving  love: 
The  widow  sings  for  joy, — deliverance 
Comes  to  the  madman  howling  in  his  chains,— 
And  life  stirs  in  the  tomb.    I  shut  the  book, 
;  And  wonder  where  I  am  ;  for  all  around  me 
Looks  as  if  God  had  left  this  woeful  earth 
To  ruin  and  despair,  while  his  own  word 
Doth  seem  delusion,  or  with  fearful  doubts 
My  soul  disturbs  with  sore  perplexity. 
To  the  Hebrew  prophecies  my  spirit  turns, 
And  feeds  on  wailing  lamentations. 
And  dim  forebodings  of  Almighty  wrath. 
Yea !  often  do  I  see  this  very  Plague 
By  these  wild  seers  foretold,  and  all  their  songs 
80  doleful  speak  unto  my  ringing  ear 
Of  this  dread  visitatbn.    Idle  dreams 
Of  my  old  crazed  brain !  But  aye  they  haunt  me. 
And  each  plain  phrase  is  clothed  with  mystic 

meaning. 
In  spite  of  reason ;  sad  bewildering ! 
When  still    the   soul    keeps   fighting  with  its 

fetters, 
Yet  hugs  them  self-imposed. 

FRAIIKFORT. 

Such  dreams  will  vanish 
When  the  sweet  rural  air,  or  breeze  from  the  sea 
Sinks  round  thee.    Art  thou  going  to  a  home 
Where  wife  or  child  expect  thee  T 

OLD  MAN. 

Hush,  sweet  babe. 
There  is  a  dwelling  on  the  lone  sea-shore 
Where  I  will  carry  thee. — An  angel's  voice 
Told  me  to  leave  the  city.    You  will  see  her. 
The  Angel  of  the  poor !  Through  every  street 
The  radiant  creature  walks. 

WILMOT  {to  FRANKFORT.) 

Though  dark  his  brsin, 
It  has,  thou  seest,  a  heavenly  visitor. 
That  comfort  brings  when  reason's  self  is  gone. 

OLD  MAN. 

'Tis  no  delusion.    When  you  see  her  hce, 
Her  pale  face  smiling  on  you  suddenly. 
Pale  almost  as  the  raiment  that  she  wears, 
And  hear  her  voice,  all  one  low  mournful  tone, 
Charming  away  despair,  then  will  ye  say 
'*  The  angel  this  of  whom  the  old  man  spake  ;** 
Yet  something  lying  far  within  her  eyes 
Will  tell  that  she  is  mortal. — Fare  ye  well ! 
But  list!  sweet  youths !  where'er  ye  go,  beware 
Of  those  dread  dwelUngs  all  roimd  Aldgate- 

church, 
For  to  me  it  seemeth  that  most  dismal  pile 
Is  the  black  Palace  of  the  Plague,  and  none 
May  pass  it  by  and  live.    God  bless  you  both. 

[The  Old  Monpatiti  on, 

FRANKFORT. 

His  words  have  sent  a  curse  into  my  heart. 

The  miserable  spoke  of  misery 

Even  with  his  parting  farewell.  Aldgate-chorch ! 


WILMOT. 

He  passeth  like  a  shadow  from  the  ciiy '. 
A  solemn  traveller  to  the  world  of  spiritSL 
Methought  his  hollow  and  unearthly  voiee 
Came  from  the  desolation  of  his  soaU 
Like  the  wind  at  midnight  moaning  past  oari 
A  ghastly  sound  once  heard  and  new  man. 
— Frankfort,  speak  to  me. 

FRANKFORT. 

All  round  Aldgate-eboi 
Said  he  not  so  f  Close  to  that  church-]rard  «i 
My  mother's  dwelling  stands:    her  bed-n 

window 
Looks  o'er  the  grave-stonea  and   the  nn 

tombs.— 
All  hope  is  dead  within  me. 

WILMOT. 

ShaUIgo 
And  ask  the  old  man  if  he  knows  your  modi 
Perhaps — 

FRANKFORT. 

Oh !  ask  him  not,  an  hour  will  bring  ns 

In  presence  of  the  house  where  I  was  bom. 

I  wish  he  had  staid  with  us  yet  a  while, 

For  his  voice  held  me  in  captivity. 

Wild  voice  and  haggard  cheek.    He  heeded 

Me  or  my  sorrow— in  his  misery 

Both  blind  and  deaf,  without  the  help  of  age. 

Methxnks  I  see  the  cold  wet  tomb-stone  lyini 

Upon  my  father's  grave — another  name, 

**  Mary  his  wife,"  is  graven 

WILMOT. 

All  have  not  peri 

FRANKFORT. 

What,  hoping  still  f  Come,  let  as  onward  wi 

With  heads  uncover'd,  and  with  prostrate  so 

Unto  the  humbled  city  of  despair. 

Amid  the  roar  of  ocean-solitude 

God  hath  been  with  us,  and  his  aaving  hand 

Will  be  our  anchor  in  this  dreadful  calm. 

This  waveless  silence  of  the  sea  of  death. 


SCENE  II. 

A  great  tquare  in  the  ciiy. — A  nmUihide  oft 
raUe  Men  and  Women  crowding  arommda  Pt 
of  a  wild  and  savage  appearance,  dreooei 
fantastical  gari  with  an  homr-gkuM  in  his  I 

ASTBOLOOXR. 

The  sun  is  going  down,  and  when  he  seta. 
You  know  my  accursed  gift  of  prophecy 
Departeth  from  me,  and  I  then  become 
Blind   as   my   wretched  brethren.    Tben 

Plague 
Riots  in  darkness  'mid  his  unknown  victtmi 
Nor  can  I  read  the  namee  within  Us  roll 
Now  register'd  in  charactere  of  blood. 
Come  to  me,  all  ye  wearied,  who  would  lei 
Who  would  exchange  the  Csrer't  burning  pi 
For  the  refireahing  coolneaa  of  tb»  gruTe ! 
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tber,  all  ye  orphans  of  a  day, 
ill  tell  you  when  your  heads  shall  rest 
ur  parents'  bosoms.    Yearn  ye  not 
I  tkeir  ahroadleas  bodies,  and  to  lie 
irk  pit  by  lore  made  beautiful ! 
ire  ye,  veiled  widows !  in  the  tomb 
rriage-lamp  doth  bum  unquenchably. 
four  tears,  fair  virgins !  to  the  grave 
d  m  your  pure  simplicity ! 
oe  countenance  beautiful  in  death, 
rill  lean  to-night  upon  a  breast 
rith  the  snows  of  perfect  innocence, 
upon  the  wicked !  let  him  show 
among  the  crowd,  and  I  will  tell  him 
una  of  horror  and  his  works  of  sin. 

Man  of  a  fierce  and  ferociout  aspect  ad* 
aneesjrmm  the  crowd. 

STRAJieSJl. 

it  not,  thou  juggHng  driveller, 
r  the  Plague  hath  fixed  his  eyes  on  me, 
ned  to  destroy.     Let  them  who  fear 
nd  his  pit,  with  pale  beseeching  hands 
h  their  moneys  the  awards  of  fate, 
in  poverty.    Thou  speak' st  of  guilt, 
3w'st  forsooth  each  secret  deed  of  sin 
the  dark  hour.     Tell  me,  driveller ! 
1,  who  lay  no  claim  to  honesty, 
f  this  gold,    ril  give  thee  half  of  it 
ipeak'st  truly.    Was  there  robbery ! 

ASTROLOGER. 

nrderer !  from  my  sight !  I  touch  thy  gold ! 
i  fltain  my  fingers !    See  the  blood-gouts 
D  it. 
hou  comest  in  savage  hardihood, 

I  a  beating  heart.  I  saw  thee  murder  him : 
'ere  his  silver  hairs,  his  tremulous  voice, 
blind  eyes  to  thee ! — Ha !  shrinking  off, 
y  a  driveller !  Seize  the  murderer ! 

II  find  the  bloody  knife— 
Man  rauAn  cff^  and  all  make  way  for  him. 


1  the  murderer's  soul. 


Mine  eyes  at  once 


Voice  from  ike  crowd. 

Guilt  nor  disease 
den  from  his  ken — he  knows  them  all. 

•  Women  advance  eagerly  from  the  crowd. 

TlRSrr  WOMAN. 

9  me  before  that  woman  speaks. 
his  morning  to  my  lover's  house, 
m  betrothed  husband,  who  had  come 
ta  two  days  ago.    The  house  was  empty ; 
x>ld  grave  that  longeth  for  its  coffin, 
lamp  and  empty ;  and  I  shriek'd  in  vain 
who  would  not  hear.    Tell  me  his  &te, 
:  he  lives,  or  say  that  he  is  dead — 
wot, — tell  me,  lest  I  curse  my  God, 
lings  of  him ;  shouldst  thou  see  him  lying 
yon  dreadful  pit.    Do  you  hear  ?  speak, 

words  can  be  so  terrible 
I  iace,  whose  blackness  murders  hope, 
exes  my  sick  soul.    Heaven's  curse  light 

BtfaM, 

t  AoBb  mockery  of  a  broken  bean ! 


ASTROLOetR. 

I  see  him  not,  some  cloud  envelops  him ! 

WOMAH. 

He  hath  left  the  city  then,  wok  gone  on  ship-botidf 

ASTROLOGER. 

I  see  him  not,  some  cloud  envelops  him ! 

WOMAlf. 

What !  hast  thou  not  a  wondrous  glass  that  shows 
Things  past,  or  yet  to  come  T  give  me  one  look« 
That  I  may  see  his  face  so  beautiful, 
Where'er  it  be ;  or  in  that  ghastly  pit, 
Or  smiling  'mid  his  comrades  on  the  deck, 
While  favouring  breexes  waft  his  blessed  ship 
Far  from  the  Plague,  to  regions  of  delight. 
Where  he  may  live  for  ever. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Is  your  lover 
A  tall  thin  youth,  with  thickly-clustering  locks. 
Sable  and  glossy  ss  the  raven's  wing  f 

WOMAN. 

Yes !  he  is  tall— I  think  that  he  is  tall ; 
His  hair  it  is  dark-brown— yes,  almost  black- 
Many  call  it  black — you  see  him  7  Does  he  live  f 

ASTROLOGER. 

That  pit  containeth  many  beautiful : 

But  thy  sailor,  in  his  warlike  garb,  doth  lie 

Distinguish' d  o'er  the  multitude  of  dead ! 

And  all  the  crowd,  when  the  sad  cart  was  emptied. 

Did  weep  and  sob  for  that  young  mariner ; 

Such  corpse,  they  thought,  should  have  beea 

buried 
Deep  in  the  ocean's  heart,  and  a  proud  peal 
Of  thimder  roll'd  above  his  sinking  coffin. 

WOMAN  {digtraeted.) 

Must  I  believe  him  ?  off,  off  to  the  pit ! 
One  look  into  that  ghastliness, — one  plimge : 
None  ever  loved  me  but  my  gentle  sailor. 
And  his  sweet  lips  are  cold — ^I  will  leap  down. 

[She  ruehM  madly  away, 

A  VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

Ay,  she  intends  to  look  before  she  leaps ; 
Well— life  is  life— I  would  not  part  vrith  it 
For  all  the  girls  in  Christendom.    Forsooth  !• 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

Say,  will  my  child  recover  from  the  FUgva  f 

ASTROLOGER. 

Child !  foolish  woman !  now  thou  hast  no  dnU. 
Hast  thou  not  been  from  home  these  two  Vmg 

hours, 
Here  listening  unto  that  which  touch' d  thee  not,, 
And  left' St  thou  not  thy  little  dying  child, 
Sitting  by  the  fire,  upon  a  madman's  knee  f 
Go  home !  and  ask  thy  husband  for  thy  child ! 
The  fire  was  burning  fierce  and  wrathfully, 
Its  father  knew  not  that  the  thing  he  held 
Upon  his  knee  had  life— and  when  it  shriek'd, 
j  Amid  the  flames,  he  sat  uid  \ooVd  «X  Vt, 


m 

Unnatiinl  mother !  worae  than  idiotcy 
To  lesTO  a  baby  in  a  tnadman^s  lap, 
And  yet  no  fetters,  from  infanticide 
To  save  bis  murderous  hands. 

WOMAN  {nuking  away.) 

O  God !  O  God  ! 


ASTROLOeBR. 

Come' forward,  thou  with  that  most  ghoat-Iike 

face, 
Fit  for  a  winding-sheet !  and  if  those  lips 
So  blue  and  quivering  still  can  utter  sounds, 
What  wouldst  thou  say  7    The  motion  of  thine 

eyes 
Betoken  some  wild  wish  within  thy  heart. 

[A  ])^n  comet  fomoard^  and  lays  dawn  money 
before  the  AttroUger, 

MAN. 

I  trust  my  hour  is  near.    I  am  alone 
In  this  dark  world,  and  I  desire  to  die. 

ASTROLOOER. 

Thou  shalt  be  kept  alive  by  misery. 

A  tree  doth  live,  long  after  rottenness 

Hath  eat  away  its  heart :  the  sap  of  lifo 

Moves  through  its  withered  rind,  and  it  lives  on ; 

'Mkl  the  green  woods  a  rueful  spectacle 

Of  mockery  and  decay. 

MAN. 

I  feel  *tis  so. 
Thus  have  I  been  nnce  first  the  plague  burst  out, 
A  term  methinks  of  many  hundred  years ! 
As  if  this  world  were  hell,  and  I  condemn' d 
To  walk  through  woe  to  all  eternity. 
I  will  do  suicide. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Thou  canst  not,  fool ! 
Thou  lovest  life  with  all  its  agonies ; 
Buy  poison,  and  'twill  lie  for  years  untouch'd 
Beneath  thy  pillow,  when  thy  midnight  horrors 
Are  at  their  worst.     Coward !  thou  canst  not 
die. 

MAN. 

He  sees  my  soul ;  a  blast  as  if  from  hell 
Drives  me  back  from  the  grave— I  dare  not  die. 
iHe  di§appean  among  tka  crowds  and  a  yomng 
and  beautiful  Lady  approatAee  the  Aetrologer, 

LADT. 

O  man  of  fate !  my  lovely  babes  arc  dead ! 
My  sweet  twin-babes !  and  at  the  very  hour 
Thy  voice  predicted,  did  my  infants  die. 
My  husband  saw  them  both  die  in  my  ^rms. 
And  never  shed  a  tear.    Yet  did  he  love  them 
£vcn  as  the  wretch  who  bore  them  in  her  womb. 
He  will  not  speak  to  me,  but  ever  aits 
In  horrid  silence,  with  his  glaxed  eyas 
Full  on  my  face,  as  if  he  loved  me  noi^ 
O  God !  as  if  he  hated  me !  I  lean 
My  head  upon  his  knees  and  say  my  pny^nf 
But  no  kind  word,  or  look,  or  touch  is  mine. 
Then  will  he  rise  and  pace  through  all  the  rooms, 
Like  to  a  troubled  ghost,  or  pale-foced  man 
WaJkiag  in  big  Bleep.  O  t«llme!  haihthePlagM 
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E'er  these  wild  symptoms  7    Must  my  hutbul 

perish 
Without  the  sense  of  his  immortal  soul  7 
Or, — bless  me  forever  with  the  heayenly  words,— 
Say  he  will  yet  recover,  and  behold 
His  loving  wife  with  answering  looks  of  Uyvt. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Where  are  the  gold,  the   diamonds,  and  tki 

pearls, 
That  erewhile,  in  thy  days  of  vanity,   . 
Did  sparkle,  star-like,  through  the  hanging  dodl: 
That  shaded  thy  bright  neck,  that  raven  hairf 
Give  them  to  me ;  for  many  are  the  poor, 
Nor  shalt  thou.  Lady,  ever  need  again 
This  mortal  being's  frivolous  ornaments. 
Give  me  the  gold  you  promised  ;  holiest  slot 
Add  not  a  moment  to  our  number'd  days. 
But  the  death  of  open-handed  charity 
Is  on  a  bed  of  down.    Hast  thou  the  gold  f 

LADT. 

All  that  I  have  is  here.    My  husband  gave  M 
This  simple  necklace  on  my  marriage -day. 
Take  it !  here  is  a  picture  set  in  gold : 
The  picture  I  may  keep.     O !  that  his  bee 
Were  smiUng  so  serenely  beautiful. 
So  like  an  angel's  now  I — O  sacred  ring ! 
Which  I  did  hope  to  wear  within  the  tomb, 
I  give  thee  to  the  poor.    So  may  their  pnyen 
Save  him  from  death  for  whose  delightful  sski 
With  bliss  I  wore  it,  and  with  hope  resign. 
Here,  take  them  all,  thou  steward  of  the  poor; 
Stem  as  thou  art,  thou  art  a  holy  man ! 
I  do  believe  thou  art  a  holy  man. 

ASTRO  I4>0ER. 

Lady,  thou  need'st  this  wedding-ring  no  molt! 
Death  with  his  lean  and  bony  hand  hath  loosH^. 
The  bsuble  from  thy  finger,  and  even  now 
Thy  husband  is  a  corpse.     O  !  might  I  say 
Thy  beauty  were  immortal !    But  a  ghoet. 
In  all  the  loveliness  on  earth  it  wore. 
Walks  through  the  moonlight  of  the  cemetery. 
And  I  know  the  shadow  of  the  mortal  cieatnrt 
Now  weeping  at  my  side. 

Enter  Frankfort  and  Wilmot  close  to  Ai 
Aetroioger. 

FRANKFORT. 

Amelia ! 

LADT. 

Ah  me !  whose  soft  kind  Toice  ia  that  I  hear  f 

FRANKFORT. 

Frankfort !  the  playmate  of  thy  infiuicy, 
The  brother  of  thy  womanhood,  the  frjend 
Of  thy  dear  husbsnd,  and  the  godfather 
Of  thy  sweet  twins,  heaven  shield 
cence! 

LADT. 

My  babes  are  with  their  Saviour,  and  ny  I 
Has  gone  with  them  to  heaven.    Lead,  latd  i 

hence! 
For  the  seer's  stem  and  scowling  countenance 
Ii  mora  than  I  can  bear. 
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FEAirXFOlff. 

O  grief!  to  think 
e  M  deir  to  heaven,  by  Christ  beloved 
U  fife  of  perfect  nnleasneas, 
in  such  ead  deluaon,  court  the  ban 
iKMt  Mvage  bar,  sporting  thus 
I  broken  qnrit  of  humanity. 

ASTBOLOOER. 

e  to  London,  storm-beat  mariners ! 
is  in  masqaerade  to-day, 
good  tmth,  the  Plague  doth  celebrate 
feetiral,  with  many  a  dance 
5,  and  unusual  melody, 
if  not  suit  your  ears,  accustomed  long 
;lad  sea-breeze,  and  the  rousing  airs 
jj  moaic  on  your  armed  decks. 

FKimCYORT  (to  WiLMOT.) 

>me  wild  enthusiast,  whom  the  times 
at  nnto  the  light,  deluding  others 
wn  strong  delusions,  or  some  fiend, 
g  for  gold  even  in  the  very  grave  ? 

WILMOT. 

lat  a  cmel  fece  he  looks  at  us ! 

FHimCPOHT. 

postor,  in  the  shadow  of  death 

sing  thus  thy  soul,  vile  wretch!  come 


ly  tribunal,  built  upon  the  fears 

y,  lest  in  thy  seat  of  guile 

It  may  smite  thee  !  Lean  on  me,  Amelia ! 

▲STBOLOOBR. 

It  at  6od*s  own  delegate,  Harry  Frank- 
irt! 

MNiffh  the  burning  fever  of  the  west 
ared  thy  bronzed  face  and  stately  form, 
tier  Power  is  here ;  and  he  may  smile, 
sun  go  down,  upon  thy  bloated  corpse, 
s  the  maiden  whom  her  sailor  loves 
d  me  and  my  prophecies.    Magdalene, 
-white  raiment,  like  a  maid  that  walk*d 
uneral  of  a  maiden,  she  stood  there, 
I  the  very  stones  beneath  your  feet, 
L*d  of  roe  her  doom  ;  but  on  this  earth 
igdalene*s  beauty  must  be  seen  no  more. 

FAAHKFORT  (to  WiLMOT.) 

id  of  whom  he  speaks  lives  far  remote, 
ather'a  cottage,  near  a  silent  lake 
the  hills  of  Westmoreland,  she  breathes, 
ind  well,  her  own  sweet  mountain  air. 
ca  I  know  his  fece.    That  hardened  eye 
through  the  dimness  of  my  memory, 
not  when  nor  where.    Amelia,  come, 
vill  lead  thee  home.    I  hear  the  crowd 
that  thy  husband  is  alive :  may  heaven 
ny  a  year  preserve  you  to  each  other, 
my  mother  living  f 

LADT. 

Ood  forgive  me, 
ifw  for  my  friend*  s  forgiveness ! 
MC  if  she  lives ;  for,  oh !  this  Plague 
pnad  a  oniveraal  selfishness, 


And  each  house  in  its  own  calamity 
Stands  single,  shut  from  human  fellowship 
By  sullen  misery  and  heart-withering  fear. 

TOICR  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

Look  at  the  sorcerer !  how  his  countenance 
Is  feUen— 'tis  distorted  horribly  ! 
A  shadow  comes  across  it,  like  a  squall 
Darkening  the  sea. 

ANOTHER  VOICE. 

Even  thus  I  saw  a  man 
Thia  very  morning  stricken  by  the  Plague, 
And  in  three  hours  he  was  a  ghost    Diqierse, 
All  ye  who  prize  your  lives !  soon  will  the  air 
Be  foul  with  his  dead  body.    Let  ua  away ! 

[The  crmod  diMperw. 

ASTROLOeER. 

God*s  hand  is  on  me.    In  my  cruel  guilt 
I  perish.    Frankfort,  I  have  never  seen 
Msgdalene,  the  msid  thou  lovest.    Look  at  me : 
Dost  not  remember  Francis  Bannerman 
On  board  the  Thunderer  f 

FRANKFORT. 

Pardon  to  thy  aoul! 
Thou  mad  abuser  of  the  gifts  of  heaven. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Oh !  I  am  sick  to  death :  my  soul  hath  sunk 
At  once  into  despair. 

WILMOT. 

What  dreadful  groans  !— 

0  fetal  is  the  blast  of  misery. 

When  it  hath  forced  its  way  into  the  soul 
Of  harden'd  cruelty !    As  when  a  storm 
Hath  burst  the  gates  of  a  thick-ribbed  h<^d, 
And  all  its  gloomy  dungeons,  in  one  moment. 
Are  roaring  like  a  hundred  cataracts. 

ASTROLOGER. 

1  have  shed  blood.   Roll,  roll,  ye  mountain  waves. 
Above  that  merciless  ghost  that  walks  the  sea 
After  our  ship  for  ever !    Shut  thine  eyes, 
Those  glaring,  blood-shot,  those  avenging  eyes. 
And  I  will  bear  to  feel  thy  skeleton-arms 
Twined  round  my  heart,  so  that  those  eyes  bs  • 

shut! 
A  ghost's  wild  eyes,  that  nothing  can  behold 
But  the  frighten'd  aspect  of  its  murderer ! 
Unconscious  they  of  ocean,  air  and  Heaven, 
But  fiz'd  eternally,  like  hideous  stars. 
On  a  shrieking  soul  whom  guilt  hath  doom'd  to 

Hell! 

FRANKFORT  (to  WiLMOT.) 

The  murderer  is  raving  of  his  crime. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Ha !  ha  t  'tis  set  within  the  ebb  of  flood 
Fifty  feet  high ;  and  the  iron'd  criminal 
With  a  frantic  face  stands  dumb  upon  the  scafibld. 
The  priest  js  singing  psalms ! — Curst  be  the  eyes 
That  see  such  idle  show— 'tis  all  gone  bf  \ 
I  fear  not  Hell,  if  that  euroal  Sha^ 
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Meet  me  not  there!    Pray,  pny  not  fot  me, 

Frankfort, 
For  I  am  delirer'd  over  to  deepair, 
And  holy  words  are  nought  but  moekery 
To  him  who  knows  that  he  must  dwell  for  ever 
In  regions  darkened  by  the  wrath  of  God. 

LADT. 

Let  us  leave  this  horrid  scene ! 

▲STBOLOOKR. 

O  might  I  hear 
That  sweet  voice  breathing  of  forgiveness ! 
Hush !  hnsh !  a  voice  once  breathed  upon  thisetrth 
That  would  have  pleaded  not  in  vain  to  Heaven, 
Even  for  a  fiend  hke  me.    Thou  art  in  Heaven, 
And  knowest  all  thy  husband's  wickedness ; 
So  hide  thy  pitying  eyes,  and  let  me  sink 
Without  thy  intercession  to  the  depths 
Of  unimagined  woe ! — O  Christ !  I  die. 

nUlTKFORT. 

Most  miserable  end !  an  evil  man 
Prostrating  by  a  savage  eloquence 
The  spirits  of  the  wretched — so  that  he 
Might  riot  on  the  bare  necessities 
Of  man's  expiring  nature — on  the  spoil 
Of  the  unburied  dead !  Most  atheist-like ! 
I  know  not  how  I  can  implore  the  grace 
Of  God  unto  thy  soul ! 

A8TR0L0GKR. 

Eternal  doom ! 
The  realms  of  Hell  are  gleaming  fiery  bright. 
What  ghastly  faces ! — Christ  have  mercy  on  me ! 

LADT. 

Wilt  thou  not  lead  me  away,  for  I  am  bUnd ! 
O  Frankfort,  come  with  me--^e  Plague  hath 

struck 
My  husband  into  madness — and  I  fear  him ! 
O  God !  I  fear  the  man  whom  I  do  love ! 

FKAKKFORT. 

All--all  are  wretched— guilty — dead  or  dying ; 

And  all  the  wild  and  direful  images 

That  crowd,  and  wail,  and  blacken  round  my  soul, 

Have  reconciled  me  to  the  misery 

Sent  from  my  mother's  grave.  An  hour  of  respite 

Is  granted  me  while  I  conduct  thee  home : 

Then  will  I  seek  that  grave,  and,  mid  the  tumult 

Of  this  perturbed  city,  sit  and  listen 

To  a  voice  that  in  my  noiseless  memory 

Sings  like  an  angel. 

LADT. 

She  is  yet  alive ! 

FEANKTORT. 

Thy  voice  is  like  the  voice  of  Hope — Sweet  friend, 
Be  cheer'd,  nor  tremble  so— for  God  is  with  us. 


SCENE   III. 

ACkurtkyard.    Two  Females  in  mmtndKgdrm998 
tUting  on  a  Tomb^tmte, 

FIBST  LADT.  ^ 

The  door  of  the  Cathedral  is  left  open. 
PMrhapB  some  one  within  is  at  the  altar 


Offering  up  thanks,  or  supplicating  heaven 
To  save  a  husband  dying  of  the  Plague. 
If  so^  I  join  a  widow's  prayer  to  hers, 
Sitting  on  my  husband's  grave. 

SECOND  LADT. 

One  moment  hoi 
Methought  I  heArd  a  footstep  in  the  church. 
As  of  one  walking  softly  up  the  chancel. 
List—list!  I  am  not  dreaming  of  a  strain 
Of  heavenly  music  t  'Tis  a  hymn  of  praiM. 
.    [A  vo«ce  if  heard  tinging  in  the  Caikdt 

TIBST  LADT. 

A  voice  so  heavenly  sweet  I  once  did  hear 
Singing  at  night  close  to  my  bed,  when  I 
Was  beyond  hope  recovering  from  the  Plsgoe. 
That  voice  hymn'd  in  my  sleep,  and  was  a  drei 
Framed  by  my  soul  returning  into  life, 
A  strain  that  murmur'd  from  another  worid. 
But  this  is  earthly  music :  she  must  have 
An  angel's  face  who  through  the  echoing  aisis 
So  like  an  angel  sings. 

SECOirD  LADT. 

I  know  that  voice! 
Last  Sabbath  evening,  sitting  on  this  stone. 
And  thinking  who  it  was  that  lay  below  it, 
I  heard  that  very  music  faint  and  far, 
Deaden'd  almost  into  silence  by  the  weight 
Of  thoee  thick  walls.    I  listen'd  with  my  hear 
That  I  might  hear  the  dirge-like  air  again. 
But  it  did  rise  no  more,  and  I  believed 
'Twas  some  sweet  fancy  of  my  sorrowfiil  sovl 
Or  wandering  breath  of  evening  through  C 

pillars 
Of  the  Cathedral  sighing  wildly  by. 

FIRST  LADT. 

And  saw'st  thou  no  one  t 

SECOND  LADT. 

Yes;  I  gently  sloto 
Into  the  solemn  twilight  of  the  church, 
And  looking  towards  the  altar,  there  I  saw 
A  white-robed  Being  on  her  knees.    At  first 
I  felt  such  awe  as  I  had  seen  a  spirit, 
When,  rising  from  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  vision  softly  glided  down  the  steps. 
And  then  her  eyes  met  mine.    But  such  swfl 

eyes, 
So  fiird  with  human  sadnees,  yet  so  bright 
Even  through  their  tears  with  a  celestial  joy, 
Ne'er  shone  before  on  earth.    Even  such  mi 

thought 
The  Virgin- Mother's  holy  countenance, 
When,  turning  from  her  Son  upon  the  cross, 
A  gleam  of  heavenly  comfort  cheer'd  the  darkoei 
Of  her  disconsolate  soul !    At  once  I  knew 
That  I  was  looking  on  the  Maid  divine 
Whom  (he  sad  city  bless'd— ^bose  form  aiisn 
Beside  the  bed  of  death  by  all  deserted, 
And  to  the  dim  eyes  of  the  dying  man 
Appears  an  angel  sent  from  pitying  heaven 
To  bid  him  part  in  peace.    I  could  have  dropl  ^ 
Down  on  my  knees  and  worshipped  bar,  IN 

silent  * 

As  a  gleam  of  light  the  creature  glided  by 
And  ere  m/  soul  recover'd  she  was  gone. 
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VntSTLADT. 

ik  and  low  does  Yirtve  fuch  as  hen 
poor  beii^  feel ! 

SBOOXD  LAST. 

Yet  she  ia  one 
ud  dring  nitniale,  and  she  knew  not 
laya,  to  what  a  lofty  pitch 
le  soul  eoald  aoar.    For  I  haTe  heard 
an  only  cfafld,  and  in  the  light 
od  parents*  lore  waa  fostered, 
over  that  blooms  best  ahelter'd  in  the 


pbeed  beneath  the  open  air 
of  sanahioe. 

mSTLADT. 

Coold  we  now  behold 
oasBeingf 

SBOOim  LADT. 

No;  this  hour  is  sacred : 
not  interrupt  her.    The  dew  falls 
d  dull,  and  thoo  art  scarce  recover' d 
1  long  sickness— Let  me  kiss  thee  thus, 
Id  wet  stone, — thou  loveliest,  saddest 
me. 
laven  on  a  monument 

i7%B  9UHe  ehoMges  to  the  uUerior  of  the 
Coiktdrtd,  Maodalkns  diicovered  on 
ktr  1aioe$  at  the  altar, 

XAODIXINB. 

'  merdea !  may  I  lift  mine  eyes 
holy  ground,  that  I  have  wet  with  tears, 
alenoe  of  the  moonlight  heavens 
le  above  me  with  a  smile  of  love, 
iso,  and  compaasion.    There  Thou  art ! 
d  in  glory  and  omnipotence ! 
thy  dwelling  'mid  the  eternal  stars, 
by  the  hjrmning  seraphim, 
t  look  down  upon  our  mortal  earth, 
t  this  weeping  creature  on  her  knees, 
'it  the  beatings  of  her  lonely  heart, 
days  of  sinless  infancy, 
ence  found  &vour  in  thy  sight ; 
fOttth, — and  yet  I  am  but  young,— 
>  walk  according  to  thy  will, 
fenced  my  Bible,  and  did  weep, 
of  him  who  died  upon  the  cross ; 
r  old  age,  I  did  strive  to  make 
ts  happy,  and  received  at  last 
lediction  on  the  bed  of  death — 
le  walk  the  waves  of  this  wild  world 
&ith  unsinking; — stretch  thy  saving 
id 

castaway  upon  the  sea, 
9s  no  resting-place  except  in  heaven. 
this  holy  calm— Hhis  peace  profound,— 
so  gtoiious  in  infinitude,— 
itlasa  host  of  softly -burning  stars, 
lat  floating  universe  of  tight, 
f  spirit  far  above  the  grave, 
as  that  my  prayers  are  heard  in  Heaven. 
Omnipotent  is  Merciful! 

L  tines  exdaimM  from  an  unseen  Perton. 

ly  name  remembered  in  thy  pnyera  I    / 


MAODAXsns  {rUing  from  her  kneee.) 
Did  some  one  speak  f 

VOICB. 

A  sinful  wretch  implores 
That  thou  wilt  stand  between  him  and  the  wrath 
Of  an  offended  God. 

Come  to  the  altar. 
[A  Man  advaneea  from  hekind  a  piUar,  and 
kneels  down  at  the  <dtar, 

STEAIVOER. 

I  fear  I  cannot  pray.    My  wicked  heart. 
Long  unaccuatom'd  to  these  bended  knees. 
Feels  not  the  worship  that  my  limbs  would  ofler ; 
— My  lot  is  cast  in  helL 

MAODALKlftl 

Repentance  finds 
The  blackest  gulf  in  the  wild  soul  of  sin. 
And  calms  the  tumult  there,  even  as  our  Lord 
With  holy  hand  did  hush  the  howUng  sea. 

STRANOEIl. 

Lady !  I  am  too  near  thy  blessed  side ; 
The  breath  of  such  a  saint  ought  not  to  &11 
Into  the  hard  heart  of  a  murderer. 

XAODALEIIB. 

Hast  thou  come  here  to  murder  me  t 


This  dagger. 


STRAIIOER. 


MAODALENB. 


Behold 


Then  the  will  of  God  be  done  \ 


STRANGER. 

Rather  than  hurt  one  of  those  lovetiest  hairs 
That,  braided  round  thy  pale,  thy  fearleas  brow, 
Do  make  thee  seem  an  Angel  or  a  Spirit 
At  night  come  down  from  heaven,  would  I  for  ever 
Live  in  the  dark  corruption  of  the  grave. 

MAGDALENE. 

My  heart  is  beating — but  I  fear  thee  not — 
Thou  wilt  not  murder  me  ? 

STRANGER. 

What  need'st  thou  fear  f 
Kneeling  in  those  white  robes,  so  like  a  Spirit, 
With  face  too  beautiful  for  tears  to  stain. 
Eyes  meekly  raised  to  heaven,  and  snow-whitw 

hands 
Devoutly  folded  o*er  a  breast  that  movea 
In  silent  adorations—what  hast  thou 
To  fear  from  man  or  fiend  f    O  rise  not  up ! 
So  Angel-like  thou  seeni'st  upon  thy  knees. 
Even  I  can  hope,  while  thou  art  at  thy  prayers. 

MAGDALENE. 

If  thou  eaiest  hither  to  unload  thy  soul, 
Kneel  down. 

STRANGER. 

I  hither  came  to  murder  thee. 

With  alent  foot  I  traced  thee  to  tbia  dioxcY^ 


wo 
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And  there,  beyond  that  pillar,  took  my  atand. 
That  I  might  ruah  upon  thee  at  the  altar. 
And  kill  thee  at  thy  prayers.  I  graap'd  the  knife- 
When  suddenly  thy  melancholy  voice 
Began  that  low  wild  hymn ! — I  could  not  moye ; 
The  holy  music  made  thee  seem  immortal ! 
And  when  I  dared  to  look  towards  thy  &ce, 
The  moonlight  fell  upon  it,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  of  such  majestic  innocence. 
That  long-lost  pity,  to  my  soul  returned, 
And  I  knelt  down  and  wept. 

XAODALENI. 

What  made  thee  think 
Of  killing  one  who  never  injured  thee  f 

STBAlfOKR. 

Th'  accursed  love  of  gold. 

HAODALKNI. 

Hath  Poverty 
Blinded  thy  soul,  and  driven  thee  forth  a  prey 
To  Sin,  who  loves  the  gaunt  and  hollow  cheeks 
Of  miserable  menf  Perhaps  a  cell 
Holds  thy  sick  ¥rife 

STRANOSm. 

No !  I  have  sold  my  soul 
Unto  the  Evil  One,  nor  even  canst  Thou, 
With  all  the  music  of  that  heavenly  voice. 
Charm  the  stem  ear  of  hell. 

MAODALXNE. 

Alas !  poor  wretch ! 
What  shakes  thee  so  f 

STEAirOUt. 

'Mid  all  the  ghastly  shrieking. 
Black  sullen  dumbness,  and  wild-staring  frenzy. 
Pain  madly  leaping  out  of  life,  or  fetter* d 
By  burning  irons  to  its  house  of  clay. 
Where  think  you  Satan  drove  me  7   To  the  hatmts 
Of  riot,  lust,  and  reckless  blasphemy. 
In  spite  of  that  eternal  passing-bell. 
And  all  the  ghosts  that  hourly  flock'd  in  troops 
Unto  the  satiated  grave,  insane 
With  drunken  guilt,  I  mock'd  my  Saviour's  name 
With  hideous  mummery,  and  the  holy  book 
In  scornful  fury4rampled,  rent,  and  bum*d. 
Oh !  ours  were  dreadful  orgies ! — At  still  mid- 
night 
We  sallied  out,  in  mimic  grave-clothe^  clad. 
Aping  the  dead,  and  in  some  church-yard  danced 
A  dance  that  ofttimes  had  a  mortal  close. 
Then  would  we  lay  a  living  body  out, 
As  it  had  been  a  corpse,  and  bear  it  slowly 
With  what  at  distance  seem'd  a  holy  dirge. 
Through  silent  streets  and  squares  unto  its  rest. 
One  quaintly  apparellM  like  a  surplioed  priest 
Led  the  procession,  joining  in  the  song;— 
A  jestful  song,  most  brutal  and  obscene, 
Shameful  to  man,  his  Saviour,  and  his  God. 
Or  in  a  hearse  we  sat,  which  one  did  4tl[^ 
In  masquerade  habiliments  of  death ; 
And  in  that  ghastly  chariot  whixN  along, 
With  oaths,  and  songs,  and  shouts,  and  peals  of 

laughter, 
TW  aometimea  that  most  devilish  merriment 


Chiird  our  own  souls  with  horror,  and  w( 
Upon  each  other  all  at  once  struck  dumb. 

MAODALXirV. 

Madness!  'twas  madnesa  all. 

STRANGER. 

'Oh!  that  it  w 
But,  lady !  were  we  mad  when  we  partoo 
Of  what  we  call'd  a  sacrament  f 

MASDALRNR. 

Hush!  hush 

STRANGER. 

Yes — I  will  utter  it — we  brake  the  bread, 
And  wine  pour'd  out,  and  jesting  ate  and 
Perdition  to  our  souls. 

MAGDALENE. 

And  women  too. 
Did  they  blaspheme  their  Saviour  7 

STRANGER. 

Ay!  th 
Round  that  unhallow'd  table  beautiAil  crc 
Who  seem'd  to  feel  a  fiend-like  happinesi 
In  tempting  us  wild  wretches  to  blasphen 
Sweet  voices  had  they,  though  of  broken 
Their  faces  fair,  though  waxing  suddenly 
Whiter  than  ashes ;  smiles  were  in  their 
Though  often  in  their  mirth  they  upwards 
And  wept ;  nor,  when  they  tore  distracte 
The  garments  from  their  bosoms,  could  o 
Sustain  the  beauty  heaving  in  our  sight 
With  grief,  remorse,  despair,  and  agony. 
We  knew  that  we  were  lost,  yet  would  w 
The  flowers  that  bloom' d  upon  the  crater' 
Nor  fear'd  the  yawning  gulf. 

MAGDALENE. 

Why  art  thou 

STRANGER.  ^ 

Riot  hath  made  us  miserably  poor. 

And  gold  we  needs  must  have.    I  heard ; 

per 
Tempting  me  to  murder,  and  thy  very  na 
Distinctly  syllabled.    In  vain  I  strove 
Against  the  Tempter — bent  was  I  on  blo< 
But  here  I  stand  in  hopeless  penitence. 
Nor  even   implore    thy  prayers — my  d 

seal'd. 

[Hejlings  himMeJfdown  before  ti 

MAGDALENE. 

Poor  wretch !  I  leave  thee  to  the  grace  of 
Ah  me  !  how  calmly  and  serenely  smile 
Those  pictured  saints  upon  the  holy  wall. 
Tinged  by  that  sudden  moonlight !    Tha 

face 
How  Uke  my  mother's  f  So  she  wore  her 
Even  80  her  braided  hair ! — Ye  blessed  s^ 
Look  down  upon  your  daughter  in  her  tie 
For  I  am  sick  at  heart.  The  moonlight  d 
I  feel  afraid  of  darkness.  Wretched  man 
Hast   thou   found   comfort?     Groans  b 

reply. — 
I  must  away  to  that  sad  Funeral. 
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SCENE   IV. 

A  long  tabu  eovend  with  ghuset. — A 
Toung  Men  and  Women  earaueing. 

TOUMe  MAJf. 

},  most  noble  Preoident, 
7  of  a  man  well  known  to  all, 
tn  jest,  and  merry  anecdote, 
lee,  and  humorous  remark 
in  hs  solemn  gravity, 
'd  our  oat-door  table,  and  dispelled 
lich  this  rude  visitor  the  Plague 
I  across  the  brightest  intellect, 
s  past,  our  ready  laughter  chased 
itories ;  and  it  cannot  be 
re  in  our  gamesome  revelries 
arry  Wentworth.    His  chair  stands 
>ur  right  hand — as  if  expecting 
irassailer— but  he  is  gone 
TOW  quarters.    Well,  I  deem 
id  never  silence  with  its  dust 
>re  eloquent;  but  since  'tis  so, 
boon  companions  yet  survive, 
reason  to  be  sorrowful ; 
t  OS  drink  unto  his  memory 
lation,  and  a  merry  peal 
le  he  loved. 

HASTES  OF  BBVKLS. 

*Tis  the  first  death 
nongst  us,  therefore  let  us  drink 
in  silence. 

TOVHO  MAN. 

Be  it  SO. 
ise,  and  drink  their  ghu tee  in  tilenee. 

MASTBE  OF  REVBLS. 

Gray !  thou  hast  a  silver  voice, 

0  thy  native  melodies 

flute-like  breath — sing  us  a  song, 

,  even  'mid  our  merriment, 

Mt  slow,  that  when  its  music  dies, 

ress  ourselves  to  revelry, 

late  from  the  calm,  as  men  leap  up 

ld*s  business  from  some  heavenly 


kVLY  GRAY'S  SONG. 

r  mysel'  ower  the  sweet  braes  o' 

row, 

I  earth  wi'  the  gowan  o'  July  was 

«; 

g  o'  the  bonny  bum  sounded  like 

ow, 

a  house  cauld  as  a  last  simmer's 


ongh  the  lift  o'   the  blue  smihng 

nfaig, 

ae  wee  cloud  o'  mist  could  I  see 

ip  to  heaven,  the  cottage  adorning, 

rhite  ower  the  green  o'  its  sheltering 


By  the  outside  I  ken'd  that  the  inn  was  forsakeOf 
That  nae  tread  o'  footsteps  was  heard  on  the 
floor; 
— O  loud  craw'd  the  cock  where  was  nana  to 
awaken. 
And  the  wild-raven  croak'd  on  the  seat  by  the 
door! 

Sic  silence--«ic  lonesomeness,  oh,  were  bewil- 
dering! 
I  heard  nae  lass  singing  when  hefding  her 
sheep; 
I  met  nae  bright  garlands  o'  wee  rosy  children 
Dancing  on  to  the  school-house  just  waken'd 
frae  sleep. 

I  pass'd  by  the  school-house — when  strangers 
were  coming, 
Whose  windows  with  glad  &cet  seem'd  all 
alive; 
Ae  moment  I  hearken'd,  but  heard  nae  sweet 
humming. 
For  a  night  o'  dark  vapour  can  silence  the 
hive. 

I  pan'd  by  the  pool  where  the  lasses  at  daw'ing 
Used  to  bleach  their  white  garments  wi'  daffin 
and  din; 
But  the  foam  in  the  silence  o'  nature  was  fii'ing. 
And  nae  laughing  roee  loud  through  the  rotr 
of  the  linn. 

I  gaed  into  a  small  town — when  sick  o'  my  rotm- 
ing— 
Whare  ance   play'd  the  viol,  the  tabor  and 
flute; 
'Twas  the  hour  loved  by  Labour,  the  saft  smiling 
gloaming. 
Yet  the  green  round   the   Cross-stane  wm 
empty  and  mute. 

To  the  yellow-flower'd  meadow,  and  scant  riga 
-  o'  tillage. 
The   sheep  a'  neglected  had  come  firae  the 
glen; 
The  cushat-dow  coo'd  in  the  midst  o'  the  village ; 
And  the  swallow  had  flown  to  the  dwellings  o* 
men! 

— Sweet  Denholm !  not  thus,  when  I  lived  in  thy 
bosom» 
Thy  heart  lay  so  still  the  last  night  o'  the 
week; 
Then  nana  was  sae  weary  that  love  would  nae 
rouse  him. 
And  Grief  gaed  to  dance  with  a  laugh  on  his 
cheek. 

Sic  thoughts  wet  my  een— as  the  moonshine  was 
beaming 
On  the  kirk-tower  that  rose  up  sae  silent  and 
white; 
The  wan  ghastly  light  on  the  dial  viras  streaming. 
But  the  still  finger  tauld  not  the  hour  of  the 
fcfat. 

The  mirk-tim*  pass'd   slowly  in   achmg   and 
weeping,  * 

I  waken' d|  and  nature  lay  m!leni'miDUiQd\ 
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Ow«r  a*  holy  Sootland  tbe  Sabbath  was  sleeping. 
And  Hearen  in  beauty  came  down  on  the 
earth. 

Tbe  morning  smiled  on— but  nae  kirk-bell  was 
ringing, 
Nae  plaid  or  blue  bonnet  came  down  frae  the 
hiU; 
The  kirk-door  was  shut,  but  nae  psalm  tune  was 
singing, 
And  I  miss'd  the  wee  voices  sae  sweet  and  sae 
shrill. 

I  look'd  ower  the  quiet  o'  Death's  empty  dwell- 
ing, 
The  lav'rock  walk'd  mute  *mid  the  sorrowful 
scene, 
And  fifty  brown  hillocks  wi*  fresh  mould  were 
swelling 
Ower  the  kirk-]rard  o*  Denholm,  last  simmer 
sae  green. 

The  infant  had  died  at  the  breast  o*  its  mither ; 

The  cradle  stood  still  at  the  mitherlese  bed ; 
At  play  the  bairn  sunk  in  the  hand  o*  its  brither ; 

At  the  fauld  on  the  mountain  the  shepherd  lay 
dead. 

Oh!  in  spring-time  'tis  eerie,  when  winter  is 
orer, 
And  birds  should  be  glinting  o'er  forest  and 
lea. 
When  the  lint-white  and  mavis  the  yellow  leaves 
cover. 
And  nae  blackbird  sings  loud  firae  the  tap  o*  his 
tree. 

But  eerier  far,  when  the  spring-land  rejoices, 
And  laughs  back  to  heaven  wiUi   gratitude 
bright. 
To  hearken !  and  naewhere  hear  sweet  human 
voices! 
When  man's  soul  is  dark  in  the  season  of 
light! 

MASTER  OF  RBVELS. 

We  thank  thee,  sweet  one !  for  thy  mournful 

■ong. 
It  seems,  in  the  olden  time,  this  very  Plague 
Visited  thy  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  voice 
Of  lamentation  wail'd  along  the  streams 
That  now  float  on  through  their  wild  paradise, 
Murmuring  their  songs  of  joy.    All  that  survive 
In  memory  of  that  melancholy  year, 
When  died  so  many  brave  and  beautiful, 
Are  some  sweet  mournful  airs,  some  shepherd's 

by 
Most  touching  in  simplicity,  and  none 
Fitter  to  make  one  sad  amid  his  mirth 
Than  the  tune  yet  faintly  singing  through  our 

souls. 

MART  ORAT. 

O !  that  I  ne'er  had  sung  it  but  at  hoof 
Unto  my  aged  parents !  to  whose  ear 
Their  Mary's  tones  were  always  musical. 
I  hear  my  own  self  singing  o'er  the  moor, 
Betide  my  jmtiYe  cottage, — most  unlike 


The   voice    which   Edward    Walsingham  \m 

praised, 
It  is  the  angel- voice  of  innocence. 

SECOND  WOMAir. 

I  thought  this  cant  were  out  of  fashion  now. 
But  it  is  well ;  there  are  some  simple  sools, 
Even  yet,  who  melt  at  a  frail  maiden's  tean, 
And  give  her  credit  for  sincerity. 
She  thinks  her  eyes   quite   killing  while  ihi 

weeps. 
Thought  she  ajB  well  of  smiles,  her  lips  would  poqt 
With  a  perpetual  simper.    Walsingham 
Hath  praised  these  crying  beauties  of  the  north, 
So  whimpering  is  the  fashion.    How  I  hate 
The  dim  dull  yellow  of  that  Scottish  hair ! 

MASTER  or  REVELS. 

Hush !  hush !— is  that  the  sound  of  wbeeb  I 
hear? 

{The  Dead-cart  pataes  (y,  driven  hy  a  Negn. 
Ha !  dost  thou  faint,  Louisa !  one  had  thought 
That  rattling  tongue  bespoke  a  mannish  heart. 
But  so  it  ever  is.    The  violent 
Arc  weaker  than  the  mild,  and  abject  fear 
Dwells  in  the  heart  of  passion.    Mary  Gray, 
Throw  water  in  her  face.    She  now  revives. 

MARY  ORAT. 

0  sister  of  my  sorrow  and  my  shame ! 
Lean  on  my  bosom.    Sick  must  be  your  heart 
After  a  fainting-fit  so  like  to  death. 

LOUISA  (recovering.) 

1  saw  a  horrid  demon  in  my  dream ! 
With  sable  visage  and  white-glaring  eyes, 
He  beckon' d  on  me  to  ascend  a  cart 
Fiird  with  dead  bodies,  muttering  all  the  while 
An  unknown  language  of  most  dreadful  soonda 
What  matters  it  ?  I  see  it  was  a  dream. 
—Fray,  did  the  dead-cart  passf 

TOUNO  MAN. 

Come,  brighten  opt 
Louisa!  Though  this  street  be  all  our  own, 
A  silent  street  that  we  from  death  have  rented. 
Where  we  may  hold  our  orgies  undisturb'd, 
You  know  those  rumbling  wheels  are  privileged. 
And  we  must  bide  the  nuisance.    Walsingfaun, 
To  put  an  end  to  bickering,  and  these  fits 
Of  fainting  that  proceed  from  female  vapours. 
Give  us  a  song ; — a  free  and  gladsome  song ; 
None  of  those  Scottish  ditties  framed  of  sighs. 
But  a  true  English  Bacchanalian  song. 
By  toper  chaunted  o'er  the  flowing  bowl. 

MASTER  OF  REVELS. 

I  have  none  such ;  but  I  will  sing  a  song 
Upon  the  Plague.    I  made  the  words  last  night. 
After  we  parted :  a  strange  rhyming-fit 
Fell  on  me ;  'twas  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
But  you  shall  have  it,  though  my  vile  crack'd 

voice 
Won't  mend  the  matter  much. 

MANY  VOICES. 

A  song  on  the  Plagot! 
A  song  on  the  Plague!  Let's  have  it!  bravo! 
bravo ! 
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SONG. 

meet  upon  the  waTes 
them  yawn  like  opening  graves; 
rages ;  seamen  fall, 
ard  go  one  and  all ! 
ed  with  the  dead  are  gone ; 
drowns  each  frantic  groan, 
b  plunge  into  the  flood, 
billow  laughs  with  blood. 
uU  although  our  Plague  destroy 
I  landman,  woman,  boy  7 
allow  rests  beneath  the  head, 
le  comes,  and  strikes  us  dead, 
rh  into  yon  Pit  we  go, 
fast,  as  flakes  of  snow  f 
irs  bbdy  without  breath  f 
iatnrbs  that  hold  of  death. 

CHORUS. 

ining  on  this  snow-white  breast, 
I  praises  of  the  Pest ! 
lu  would*st  this  night  destroy, 
aite  me  in  the  arms  of  Joy. 

I  meet  upon  the  hill ; 
and  all  again  is  still, 
ten  thousand  men  are  lying, 
d  thirst,  and  hunger  dying, 
i^ounded  soldier  rests  his  head 
e  upon  the  dead, 
ks  salute  yon  dawning  light  7 
lat  comes  to  aid  the  Fight ! 
a  our  Plague  destroys  by  day, 
drives  by  night  away ; 
imes  o'er  a  churchyard  wall 
hangs,  a  sable  pall ! 
he  light  by  Hecate  shed 
smile  he  counts  the  dead, 
bem  up  a  trophy  high 
>f  his  victory. 

Then,  leaning,  etc. 

i  aisle !  and  churchyard  cell ! 

robes  become  thee  well. 

w  spots,  like  lurid  stars 

»f  throne-shattering  wars, 

I  is  its  night-like  gloom, 

)e  the  cold  damp  from  the  tomb. 

loth  grasp  no  needless  dart, 

•touch  benumbs  the  heart. 

bom  victim  will  not  die, 

t  around  thy  bloodshot  eye, 

ess  leaping  in  his  chain 

buffet  smites  the  brain, 

with  drivelling  laugh 

ler  strong-druggM  bowl  to  quafi*, 

the  drunken  wretch  doth  lie 

in  the  cemetery. 

Then,  leaning,  etc. 

rit  of  the  burning  breath, 
'.rvest  the  name  of  Death ! 
sr !  hide  thy  scarlet  brow ; 
thou  linger* St  o*er  thy  blow, 
ich  bring  water  from  the  spring, 
thee  off  on  drenched  wing. 
on !  waste  away  at  will ! 
dimes  thou  iail*8t  to  kill. 


And  rosy  Health  is  laughing  loud 
As  off  thou  steal'st  with  empty  shroud! 
Ha !  blundering  Palsy !  thou  art  chill ! 
But  half  the  man  is  living  still ; 
One  arm,  one  leg,  one  cheek,  one  aide 
In  antic  guise  thy  wrath  deride. 
But  who  may  'gainst  thy  power  rebel. 
King  of  the  aisle !  and  churchyard  cell ! 

Then,  leaning,  etc 

To  Thee,  O  Plague !  I  pour  my  song. 

Since  thou  art  come  I  wish  thee  long! 

Thou  strikeet  the  lawyer  'mid  his  lies. 

The  priest  'mid  his  hypocrisies. 

The  miser  sickens  at  his  hoard. 

And  the  gold  leaps  to  its  rightfiul  lord. 

The  husband,  now  no  longer  tied. 

May  wed  a  new  and  blushing  bride, 

And  many  a  widow  slyly  weeps 

O'er  the  grave  where  her  old  dotard  sleeps, 

While  love  shines  through  her  moisten'd  eye 

On  yon  tall  stripling  gliding  by. 

'Tis  ours  who  bloom  in  vernal  years 

To  dry  the  love-sick  maiden's  tears. 

Who  turning  from  the  relics  cold. 

In  a  new  swain  forgets  the  old. 

Then,  leaning,  etc. 

Enter  an  old  grey-headed  Probst. 

PRISST. 

0  impious  table !  spread  by  impious  hands! 
Mocking  with  feast  and  song  and  revelry 
The  silent  air  of  death  that  hangs  above  it, 
A  canopy  more  dismal  than  the  Pall ! 
Amid  the  churchyard  darkness  as  I  stood 
Beside  a  dire  interment,  circled  round 

By  the  white  ghastly  faces  of  despair. 

That  hideous  merriment  disturb'd  the  grvn. 

And  with  a  sacrilegious  violence 

Shook  down  the  crumbling  earth  upon  the  bo^M 

Of  the  unsheeted  dead.    But  that  the  prayers 

Of  holy  age  and  female  piety 

Did  sanctify  that  wide  and  common  grave, 

1  could  have  thought  that  hell's  exulting  fiends 
With  shouts  of  devilish  laughter  dragg'd  away 
Some  harden'd  atheist's  soul  unto  perdition. 

SEVERAL  VOICES. 

How  well  he  talks  of  hell !  Go  on,  old  boy  ! 
The  devil  pays  his  tithes-^et  he  abuses  him. 

PRIEST. 

Cease,  I  conjure  you,  by  the  blessed  blood 
Of  Him  who  died  for  us  upon  the  Cross, 
These  most  unnatural  orgies.    As  ye  hope 
To  meet  in  heaven  the  souls  of  them  ye  loved, 
Destroy'd  so  mournfully  before  your  eyes. 
Unto  your  homes  depart. 

MASTER  OP  REVELS. 

Our  homes  are  duU^* 
And  youth  loves  mirth. 

PRISST. 

O,  Edward  Walsingham! 
Art  thou  that  groaning  pale-faced  man  of  tears 
Who  three  weeks  since  knelt  by  thy  mftt.Vici'% 
corpse, 
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And  kisa'd  the  solder* d  coffin,  and  leapt  down 
With  rage-hkc  grief  into  the  burial  vault, 
Crying  upon  its  stono  to  cover  thee 
From  this  dim  darken' d  world  T    Would  she  not 

weep. 
Weep  even  in  heaven,  could  she  behold  her  ton 
Presiding  o'er  unholy  revellers, 
And  tuning  that  sweet  voice  to  frantic  songs 
That  should  ascend  unto  the  throne  of  grace 
•Mid  sob-broken  words  of  prayer! 

rOUlfO  MAN. 

Why !  we  can  pray 
Without  a  priest— pray  long  and  fervently 
Over  the  brimming  bowl.    Hand  him  a  glass. 

MASTER  OP  REVELS. 

Treat  his  grey  hairs  with  reverence. 

PRIEST. 

Wretched  boy ! 
This  white  head  must  not  sue  to  thee  in  vain ! 
Come  with  the  guardian  of  thy  infancy, 
And  by  the  hymns  and  psalms  of  holy  men 
Lamenting  for  their  sins,  we  will  assuage 
This  fearful  mirth  akin  to  agony. 
And  in  its  stead,  serene  as  the  hush'd  face 
Of  thy  dear  sainted  parent,  kindle  hope 
And  heavenly  resignation.    Come  with  me. 

TOUIfO  MAN. 

They  have  a  design  against  the  hundredth  Psalm. 
Oh !  Walsingham  will  murder  cruelly 
*'  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.'* 
Suppose  we  sing  it  here — I  know  the  drawl. 

XASnE  OF  REVELS  (.silencing  him  and  addretiing 

the  Priest.) 

Whj  earnest  thou  here  to  disturb  me  thus  f 
I  may  not,  must  not  go !    Here  am  I  held 
By  lK)peles8nes8  in  dark  futurity, 
By  dire  remembrance  of  the  past, — by  hatred 
And  deep  contempt  of  my  own  worthless  self, — 
By  fear  and  horror  of  the  lifelessness 
That  reigns  throughout  my  dwelling, — by  the  new 
And  frantic  love  of  loud-tongued  revelry, — 
By  the  blest  poison  mantling  in  this  bowl,— 
And,  help  me  Heaven !  by  the  soft  balmy  kisses 
Of  this  lost  creature,  lost,  but  beautiful 
Even  in  her  sin ;  nor  could  my  mother's  ghost 
Frighten  me  from  this  &ir  bosom.    'Tis  too  late ! 
I  hear  thy  warning  voice — I  know  it  strives 
To  save  me  from  perdition,  body  and  soul. 
Beloved  old  man,  go  thy  way  in  peace, 
But  curst  be  these  feet  if  they  do  follow  thee. 

•BVRRAL  VOICES. 

Bravo !  hravissimo !  Our  noble  president ! 
Done  with  that  sermonixing — off— oflP— off ! 

PRIEST. 

Matikla's  sainted  spirit  calls  on  thee ! 

MASTER  OP  REVELS  {starling  distractedly  fr§m  \is 

seat,) 

Didst  thou  not  swear,  with  thy  pale  wither*d  hands 
Lifted  to  Heaven,  to  let  that  doleful  name 
I^  silent  in  the  tomb  for  evermore  f 
O  that  a  wall  of  darkness  hid  this  sight 


From  her  immortal  eyes  1    She,  my  betrothed, 
Once  thought  my  spirit  lofty,  pure,  and  free. 
And  on  my  boaom  felt  herself  in  Heaven. 
What  am  I  now  t  (looking  up.)—0  holy  chM  rf 

light, 
I  see  thee  sitting  where  my  fallen  naiari 
Can  never  hope  to  soar ! 

FEMALE  TOICE. 

The  fit  is  on  hnB. 
Fool !  thus  to  rave  about  a  buried  wife ! 
See !  how  his  eyes  are  fiz*d. 

MASTER  OF  RBVRLS. 

Most  glorioos  Its! 
Thou  art  the  spirit  of  that  bright  Innocent!       j 
And  there  thou  shinest  with  upbraiding  beiity 
On  him  whoee  soul  hath  thrown  at  last  swi^ 
Not  the  hope  only,  but  the  wish  of  Heavei. 

PRIEST. 

Come,  Walsingham ! 

MASTER  OP  REVXL8. 

O  holy  father!  go. 
For  mercy's  sake,  leave  me  to  my  despair. 

PRIEST. 

Heaven  pity  my  dear  son.    Farewell ! 

[The  Priest  waVa  wummfiiUi 

TOUNQ  MAN. 

Sing  him  another  song.  See  how  he  tarns  j 
His  eyes  from  yon  fiur  Heaven  to  Mary'sboiM 
The  man's  in  love.    Ho!  Walsingham!  vM 

cheer  t  " 

MASTER  OF  REVELS  (fitHgrUy.) 

I  hate  that  Irish  slang— it  grates  my  souL 


MARY  ORAT. 


0  Walsingham !  I  fear  to  touch  thy  breast 
Where  one  so  pure  has  lain !  Yet  turn  thine 
Towards  me,  a  sinful  creature,  that  thy  soul 
May  lose  the  sight  of  that  celestial  phantom 
Whose  beauty  is  a  torment.    List  to  me. 


4 


MASTER  OF  REVELS. 

Here,  Mary !  with  a  calm  deliberate  soul 
I  swear  to  love  thee  !  with  such  lore,  sweet 
As  a  man  sunk  in  utter  wretchedness 
May  cherish  for  a  daughter  of  despair. 

0  maudlin  fools !  who  preach  of  Chastity, 
And  call  her  Queen  of  Virtues !    In  the  brestf 
Even  of  this  prostitute,  (why  should  I  fear 
That  word  of  three  unmeaning  syllables  f) 

In  spite  of  all  that's  whisper*d  from  the  gratii 

1  now  will  seek,  and  seeking  I  will  find 
The  open-eyed  sleep  of  troubled  happiness. 

MART  ORAT. 

All  names  are  one  to  me.    I  often  lots 
The  imprecations  of  brutality. 
Because,  with  vain  contrition  for  my  snii» 
I  feel  that  I  deserve  them  alL    But  thou 
Killest  me  with  thy  pitsring  gentleness. 
Wasting  sweet  looks,  and  words  of  waaiKf 
\  On  a  polluted  creature  dreoch'd  m 
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I  dotard,  with  hk  tarplice  on, 
his  pretended  sanctity, 
aoniooa  visage  common  to  all 
itic  brotherhood  of  priests, 
little  longer,  I  had  read  him 
1  the  Christian's  oatward  creed, 
season  for  the  jugglery 
areh-nMMnitebanks ! 

MASnm  OF  BBTILS. 


thy 

heart  hast  said  there  is  no  God, 
It  thyself— a  liar. 

ro  MAH  (ftarting  upfurimuly.) 

On  his  knees, 
lees  most  Edward  Walsingham 
i^veness  for  these  Tillanous  words, 
his  heart  this  sword  will  find  a  pass- 

it  than  the  Plague. 

MASTSa  OF  EKTELS. 

Upon  my  knees ! 
'mux !  dost  thou  think  to  daant  me 
rapier  reeking  with  the  blood 
■,  hot-brain*d,  inexperienced  boys, 
m  hast  murder'df   Stand  upon  thy 
d. 

all  the  skill  of  fencing  France, 
ian  practice,  cowardly  bravo ! 
his  flash  of  lightning  from  thine  eyes. 

.irsFOET  and  Wilmot,  who  rtith  6e- 
liDcea  thttiit 

FRAJIKFORT. 

put  up  your  swords.  What,  Walsing- 

in  of  the  Ocean  Queen,  engaged 
o  shore. 

MASTKE  OF  RXVELS. 

Ay  I  'tis  a  foolish  quarrel, 
lare  foolish  ending :  But  he  spake 
licentious  tongue  irreverently 
head  that  since  my  mother's  death 
to  me  the  holiest  thing  on  earth : 
)  its  blssphemer ! 

Touve  VAN  iwkispen.) 

St.  Martin's  Fields, 
o*dock.    There  is  good  moonlight  for 

MASm  OF  RXVELS. 

t  boor.    rU  meet  thee  at  the  elm  tree, 
m  the  royal  deer.   At  twelve  o'clock ! 

[  The  party  brtaki  up. 
afronseaf 

FSARXFOaT. 

AU  well. 

M ASRB  OF  miVILS. 

Why  look  so  pale  ! 
fearless  men  look  pah, 


And  fling  away  their  smiles ;  but,  once  engaged. 
They  ocoff  at  death  with  gleesome  mockery. 
No    deck  was   e'er  so  strew'd   with    hideous 

slaughter, 
As  the  wide  floor  of  this  Plague-conquer'd  city. 
Therefore  look  up — our  colours  still  are  flying— 
WiU  Frankfort  strike  them  f 

FRANKFORT. 

Yes !  I  am  a  coward ! 
I  have  for  hours  been  wandering  through  this 

city, 
And  now  I  stand  within  a  little  furlong 
Of  the  house  that  was  my  mother's.  I  have  lin- 

ger'd 
In  places  quite  remote— have  traversed  streets 
That  led  not  thither — yea!  I  have  tum'd  my 

face 
Away  from  the  imaged  dwelling  of  my  parent, 
Glad  to  put  off  the  moment  that  might  tell  me 
That  which  with  agony  I  long  to  know. 
Besides,  mayhap,  I  am  intruding  here. 
Good  evening,  Walsingham— 4o  you,  frir  dames, 
Farewell.— Come,  Wilmot,  o'er  yon  roof  I 
The  vane  upon  the  house-top,  where— 


WALSIHOHAM. 


On  Thursday  was  alive. 


Your  mother 


FRAHKFORT. 


Grod  bless  thee,  Walsinghsm ! 
On  Thursday— and  'tis  yet  but  Sabbath-n%ht. 
She  must  be  living  still!    Said  they  thi^  the 

Plague 
Destroys  so  suddenly  f  In  three  small  hours  t 
Three  days  and  nights  contain  a  frightful  sum 
Of  fatal  hours.  The  Plague  doth  ask  but  three^ 
She  may  be  sick— dead— buried— and  foigotten. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE   I. 

The  street  cppotUe  a  haute  adjommg  AUgata 

CMirM*ysni. 

FRAITRFORT. 

Hush,  Wihnot !  while  I  say  one  little  prayer. 
There  stands  the  house— I  see  it  in  my  soul. 
Though  yet  mine  eyes  dare  not  to  look  on  it. 
— ^Let  me  lean  on  thee — hear'st  thou  aught  with- 
mf 

WILMOT. 

It  is  the  hour  of  rest :  I  nothing  hesr  ; 
But  the  house,  methinks,  is  slumbering  hsppily 
In  the  clear  moonlight    'Tis  a  lovely  night, 
Beauty  without  these  walls,  and  peace  within. 

FRAHKFORT. 

Wean  it  the  look  of  a  deserted  dwelHng? 

WILMOT. 

Its  silence  seemt  of  sleep  and  not  of  death. 

FRANKFORT. 

/o  Wilmot!  mnihtmonkikaunr^MSyit 
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Oa  these    black  windows  fiiintly  tinged  with 

light! 
I  see  no  difference  between  these  dark  walls, 
And  yonder  tomb-stones— they  both   speak  of 

death. 


WILMOT. 


Be  comforted. 


FfULMETORT. 

List!  Wilmot!  hear' st  thou  aught t 
Methinks  it  was  my  mother's  voice  within 
Singing  a  dirge- like  hymn.      Hear'st    thou   a 
voice? 


WILMOT. 

Grief  mocks  itself  with  fancied  sounds  like  these ; 
There  was  no  voice. 

FRANKTORT. 

O  let  it  breathe  again, 
And  all  the  world  will  seem  alive  to  me. 
— 0  God !  the  silence  of  this  lifeless  street, 
Where  all  the  human  dwelUngs  stand  like  tombs 
Empty  or  fiU'd  with  corpses,  seems  collected 
Round  this  one  house,  whose  shadowy  glimmer- 
ing walls 
Bear  down  my  soul  in  utter  hopelessness. 
Oh !  'tis  a  sad,  sad  wreck.    Mark  how  the  dust 
Lies  on  th*  untrodden  steps !  and  yet  I  see 
Footprints  of  one  ascending.    As  I  live, 
I  hear  a  footstep  in  my  mother's  chamber. 
A  light !  a  light !  see  where  a  light  is  moving 
As  from  an  apparition,  through  the  house. 

[The  door  opens,  and  the  Prieet  teko  appeared 
in  tke  Jirtt  Act  comet  into  the  street, 

FRANKFORT. 

Pale  death  is  in  his  troubled  countenance. 
The  house  is  falling  from  me,  and  the  street 
laainUng  down — down — down — I  faint — Support 
me. 

The  PrustUo  Wilmot  wkUe  they  support  Frank- 
fort.) 

At  a  sad  hour  the  sailor  hath  retum'd : 
Would  he  were  yet  at  sea ! 

FRANKFORT. 

I  hear  thy  voice. 
And  know  that  I  indeed  am  motherless. 

frirst. 

Blessed  are  they  who  lived  in  the  Lord, 
And  in  the  Lord  did  die. 

FRANKFORT. 

Amen — amen ! 
Hath  little  William  gone  with  her  to  Heaven ! 

FRIBST. 

They  died  three  hours  apart.    Methought  I  saw 
The  angelical  mother  smiling  up  the  sky 
With  that  delightful  infant  on  her  breast. 
More  like  a  spirit  that  had  come  from  Heaven 
To  waft  away  the  child  to  Paradise, 
Than  a  human  soul  departing  from  this  earth. 

FRANKFORT. 

Soaring  in  beauty  to  immortal- bUss ! 


But  away  from  him  who  held  them  in  hb  hint, 
An  everlasting  presence  of  delight 
'Mid  the  dim  dreary 


f 
Weep,  w&ep,  myton,  i 

I  wish  to  see  thee  weep.  - 

FRANKFORT. 

O,  why  dioald  tean 
Be  shed  unto  the  blest  and  beantiful 
By  us  poor  dwellers  in  the  woeful  shades 
Of  mortal  being  f 

WTUfOT. 

Thou  art  deadly  pale ! 
Be  not  ashamed  to  weep  upon  my  breaai. 
I  have  seen  thee  weeping  for  that  sweet  ehiM*! 

sake, 
When  haply  he  was  dancing  in  his  mirth— 

FRANKFORT. 

Dancing  in  his  mirth !    The  lovely  child  is  dttiL 
All,  all  his  innocent  thoughts  like  rose-bavH . 

scatter' d. 
And  his  glad  childhood  nothing  but  a  dream! 
I  feel  his  last  kiss  yet—  [  We^iofi 

WILMOT 

I  also  weep, 
For  I  too  am  his  brother,  though  his  &ce 
Was  only  vision'd  sweetly  in  my  soul 
With  its  small  features— 

FRANKFORT. 

Sudden  happiness 
Comes  o'er  my  grief!     Time  and  this  world  i^ 

pear 
Mere  shadows,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  stood 
Close  to  my  mother's  side ! — O  mournful  wialh^ 

ness! 
The  realms  of  Heaven  are  stretching  fpj  away; 
My  soul  is  fetter'd  to  the  earth  ;  the  grave 
Cries  with  a  voice  that  may  not  be  gainsay'd, 
And  mortal  life  appears  eternity 
Since  she  I  loved  has  perish'd. 

FRIRST. 

Some,  my  son, 
Would  bid  thee  trust  in  time,  the  friend  of  ao^ 

row; 
But  thou  hast  nobler  comforters ;  nor  would  I 
Bid  thee  place  hope  in  blind  forgetiuhiess. 
I  know  that  there  is  taken  from  thy  soul 
Something  that  must  return  no  more— a  joy 
That  from  the  shore  breathed  on  thoe  £ur  at  set, 
Filling  thy  heart  with  home ;  and  sweeter  fu 
Arose  that  feeling  o'er  the  ocean  calm. 
Than  airs  balsamic  breathing  through  the  afaip 
From  odorous  island  unaeen  'mid  thie 


FRANKFORT. 

O  kind  old  man !    Thy  sweet  and  solenm  Vfliol 
Fit  organ  for  such  peaceful  images, 
Breathes  a  calm  reconcilement  throogh  my  wnm 
These  silvery  locks  made  white  by  time  and  iiK 

row. 
Yet  in  their  reverend  beauty  meekly  amiiinf 
At  what  hath  made  them  ao;  meet  «Uiitly, 
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117  heart,  ahkmigh  yet  young  in  grief, 
■gnatioo  almost  like  thine  own. 


lat  thoa  strength  to  look  upon  that  sight, 
mman  k>Tetiness  seema  perfected 
■St  smile  that  will  not  pass  away  7 

FKAHKFOaT. 

t  thenarsmdNiiiedf 


Even  this  day, 
tour  when  yonder  bell  would  have  been 

Uingf 

timea  than  these,  for  moming-aervice, 

t  went  to  hesTen — your  brother  died 

Lie  hours  before. 

FBAirKFOmT. 

And  in  that  house 
ler  and  her  little  son  lie  dead ! 

I  have  strength  to  look  on  them,  to  kiss 
Id  white  &ce8 — to  embrace  jtheir  bodies, 
aoiil  be  gone  still  tenderly  beloved, — 
upon  their  eyelids,  though  the  light 

rer  break  in  beauty  from  below  them, 
h  the  words  of  fondest  agony, 
whisper  love  into  the  ear 
ts  frozen  silence  hears  me  not. 

ransT. 
idact  thee  to  them. 

raAAKFORT. 

At  the  hour 
le  was  dying,  in  our  vesseKs  barge 
>proaching  to  the  shore, — the  oars  ' 
as  thej  were  mufBed  on  the  black 
giah  water !    'Twas  a  gloomy  hour, 

II  as  it  was,  I  ne'er  expected  this. 
will  I  pay  them  ere  I  go. 

Kwe  many  a  heavy  thought  to  utter 
rod  alone  must  hear. 

YansT. 

We  will  pray  for  thee, 
iiD00Ter*d  in  this  silent  street, 
io  we  think  thy  soul  is  satisfied 
I  awfnl  converse  holden  vrith  the  dead, 
come  to  thee  for  a  little  while, 
vith  thee  beside  their  bodies.    God 
forsake  thee  in  this  last  distress. 

TBANKFOBT. 

It  enter,  though  I  yearn  to  lie 
by  their  side.    The  very  beauty 
1  their  sleeping  faces  I  shall  see 
foff  fanage  holds  me  motionless. 
r  darkness  lies  beyond  that  door ! 
me,  reverend  father !  how  they  died, 
ly  then  I  may  have  strength  to  go 
ihem  dead :  Now  'tis  impossible. 
'•  why  do  you  weep  ? — be  comforted. 

PEISST. 

from  the  avrfttl  suddenness  of  their  death 
ligM  hath  surely  stricken  them,  yet 


Unlike  the  other  victims  of  that  pest. 
In  more  than  mortal  beauty.    Their  still  foeea. 
When  last  I  saw  them,  in  the  moonlight  lay. 
Like  innocence  sleeping  in  the  love  of  heavao, 
Love  mix'd  with  pity.  Though  a  amile  was  theve, 
It  seem'd  a  smile  ne'er  meant  for  hjiman  eye. 
Nor  seem'd  regarding  me ;  but  there  it  ahone 
A  mournful  lustre,  filling  all  the  room 
With  the  silence  of  its  placid  holineas. 

FEANKFORT. 

Lovelier  than  when  alive  they  might  not  be. 
Tell  how  they  died. 

PEIBST. 

Last  night  I  sat  with  her 
And  talked  of  thee ; — two  tranquil  hours  we  talk'd 
Of  thee  and  none  beside,  while  little  William 
Sat  in  his  sweet  and  timid  nlent  way 
Upon  his  stool  beside  his  mother's  knees, 
And  sometimes  looking  upwards  to  her  foce, 
Seem'd  listening  of  his  brother  far  at  sea. 
This  morning  early  I  look'd  in  upon  them 
Almost  by  chance.    There  little  William  lay 
With  his  bright  hair  and  rosy  countenance 
Dead !  though  at  first  I  thought  he  only  slept. 
*'  You  think,"  his  mother  said,  *'that  Wilfiaro 

sleeps! 
But  he  is  dead !  He  ncken'd  during  the  night. 
And  while  I  pray'd  he  drew  a  bng  deep  aigh, 
And  breathed  no  more !" 


Go  on — go  on ! 


FEAHXFORT. 

O  sweet  and  sinless  chiid ! 

FinsT. 

I  look'd  on  her  who  spake. 
And  I  saw  something  in  her  tearless  eyes 
More  than  a  mother's  grief-Hhe  cold  dull  gleam 
Of  mortal  sickness  hastening  to  decay. 
She  ask'd  me  not  to  leave  her,  and  I  staid 
Till  human  help  or  comfort  by  that  saint 
No  more  was  needed.    But  a  gentler  death 
A  Christian  never  died.    Methought  her  soal 
Faded  in  light,  even  as  a  glorious  star 
Is  hidden  'mid  the  splendours  of  the  mom. 

FBAJfXFORT. 

I  hope  she  wept  not  long  and  bitterly 
For  her  poor  sailor's  sake  f    O  cruel  wind 
That  kept  our  ship  last  night  far  out  at  aoa ! 

FRIEST. 

"  In  life  I  was  most  happy  in  my  son," 
She  said,  "  and  none  may  know  the  happiness 
His  image  yields  me  at  the  hour  of  death." 
— I  found  that  she  had  laid  upon  her  bed 
Many  of  those  little  presents  that  you  brought  her 
From  your  first  voyage  to  the  Indies.    Shells 
With  a  sad  lustre  brighten'd  o'er  the  whiteness 
Of  these  her  funeral  sheets ;  and  gorgeous  feathers, 
With  which,  few  hours  before,  her  child  was 

playing, 
And  lisping  all  the  while  his  brother's  name, 
Form'd  a  sad  contrast  with  the  pale,  pale  foce 
Lying  so  still  beneath  its  anbum  hair. 
Two  letters  still  are  in  her  dealh-cYoee^  \iaiD4, 
And  will  be  buried  with  hm.    Ona^niwctam 
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By  your  captain  after  the  great  victory 
Orer  De  Ruyter,  and  with  loftiest  praise 
Of  her  son*s  consummate  skill  and  gallantry 
During,  the  battle,  told  how  he  had  saved 
The  tives  of  two  young  noble  Hollanders, 
By  leaping  orerboard  amid  a  storm. 
The  other,  now  almost  effaced  by  tears, 
Was  from  yourself,  the  last  she  had  from  you, 
And  spoke  of  your  return.    God  bless  thee,  boy ! 
I  am  too  old  to  weep — but  such  return 
Wrings  out  the    tears   from   my  old  wither*d 
heart. 

FSANKFORT. 

0  'tis  the  curse  of  absence  that  our  lore 
Becomes  too  sad — too  tender — too  profound 
Towards  all  our  far-off  friends.  Home  we  return, 
And  find  them  dead  for  whom  we  often  wept, 
Needlessly  wept  when  they  were  in  their  joy ! 
Then  goes  the  broken-hearted  mariner 

Back  to  the  sea  that  welters  drearily 
Around  the  homeless  earth ! 

PRIEST. 

Thy  mother  waits 
Her  ion*s  ai»proach — in  beauty  and  in  peace. 

FRANKFORT. 

1  go  into  her  chamber— fear  me  not ; 

I  will  not  rush  into  the  mournful  presenoe 
With  frantic  outcry,  and  with  violent  stepa 
Most  unbecoming  *mid  the  hush  of  death. 
But  I  with  footsteps  gentle  as  the  dew, 
And  with  suspended  breath,  will  reach  her  bed ; 
Thero  silent  as  she  is,  so  will  I  be, 
Lying  beside  my  mother  in  her  sleep 
With  my  bead  upon  her  bosom — coUh-t»>ld — 
oold. 


SCENE  II. 

A  liUU  Boom  in  a  londy  Street  m  the  StiburU.^ 
Isabel  eiuing  with  the  BiUe  on  ker  kneea. 

Enter  Maodalbite. 

ISABEL. 

My  gracious  lady !  bless  that  face  again ! 
Here  have  I  sat  this  long,  long  wretched  day 
Quite  by  myself,  until  I  thought  with  horror 
You  never  might  return. 

MAODALBlfB. 

O  needless  fears ! 
Sister !  thy  anxious  heart  will  never  learn 
To  think  more  on  thyself,  and  less  on  others. 
Yet  to  thy  friends  thine  are  endearing  &ults. 
And  make  thee  loved  the  more. 

ISABEL. 

How  pale  yon  look ! 
Wearied,  and  pale,  and  languid— sit  down  here. 
My  gentle  mistress !  Blest  is  charity 
FrcHn  ordinary  hands,  but  sure  from  thine 
It  must  drop  on  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Like   dew  from  heaven  upon  th*  anconsdous 
)amb§. 


MAODALBKB. 

I  will  sit  down  awhile.    I  have  been  kept 
From  home,  beyond  my  promised  hour,  by  i 
And  unexpected  duty.    Fraiik£9rt*s  mother, 
And  her  sweet  little  son,  this  morning  died. 

ISABBL. 

Both  dead !  I  might  have  known  it  from  that  I 

MAGDALENE. 

I  have  prepared  their  bodies  for  the  grave ; 
And  with  such  flowera  as  in  a  desert  square 
Of  the  city  I  could  gather,  are  they  drest. 
Sleeping  together  sound  and  silently. 

ISABEL. 

0  what  will  that  kind-hearted  sailor  think. 
When  he  returns  from  sea ! 

MAODALBITE. 

I  shudder  for  Ui 
His  love  was  so  profound. 

ISABEL. 

O  matchless  par! 
In  love,  in  beauty,  and  in  innooenoe 
So  long  united,  now  your  orphan  hearts 
Will  closer  cling  in  your  cahunity ; 
As  I  have  seen  upon  a  leafless  bough 
Two  young  doves  sitting  silent,  breast  to  biei 

MAODALBITB. 

Happy  may  he  be  for  ever — may  his  ship 

Linger  in  friendly  port,  or  far  at  sea 

Be  chain'd  in  long,  long  calm,  so  that  he  oof 

not         ^ 
Unto  this  City  of  the  Plague  !  He  lives, 
An^  long  will  live — that  thought  is  bappiiMS 
Enough  for  me.    I  see  him  on  the  deck, 

Walking  and  speaking O  good  Isabel ! 

A  bright  and  sunny  vision  often  breaks 
Upon  my  praying  soul,  even  at  the  bed 
Where  death  is  busy,  and  with  contrite  heart 

1  strive  to  dim  it :  Angel-like  it  is. 
But  oh !  too  dear  in  its  humanity. 

And,  like  a  spirit  lingering  round  a  tomb, 
It  ever  haunts  my  desolated  bosom. 

ISABEL. 

Cherish  that  image — he  will  yet  return 
To  live  with  thee  for  ever. 

MAODALBlfB. 

Noble  apifit! 
I  thought  I  loved  him  well  when  we  were  hm 
And  lived  together  *mid  all  happy  things. 
As  of  our  bliss  partaking.    Deiuh  has  cone, 
And  in  affection  left  us  parentleas ; 
And  now  it  seems  that  all  the  love  I  bore 
My  father  and  my  mother  has  been  ponr*d 
Into  that  mild,  that  breve,  that  genorous  heari 
Ay !  what  will  he  say  indeed  when  he  ratuiBi 

ISABEL. 

Thy  parents  both  are  dead— one  moDtk  ag»  J 
They  died  before  thbe  eyes ;  yet  when  en.  J 
Might  we  behold  a  coontenanee  anmj'd 
In  the  light  of  an  immortal  happineM, 
0  Magdalene !  like  to  thine  T 
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MAeOALSlfE. 

t 

Sometimes  I  fear 
ry  heart. 

BABIL. 

The  hush  thou  feerst 
5  thnnigh  Frankfort's  soul  on  his 

» 

i  speak  together  of  the  dead 
lentle  beings  who  have  gone 
n  a  far-off  happy  land 
lay  ye  will  yish. 

I  know  well 
bo  lore  then*  fiiends  most  tenderly 
ir  loss  the  best    There  is  in  love 
id  power,  that  seems  to  wake 
:ouch  of  death  from  its  repose 
indest  depths  of  thinking  souls. 
he  outward  signs  of  grief, 
sars, — when  these  have  pa8s*d  away, 
and  beautiful,  like  the  moon 
«  solemn  night,  yet  with  that  sadness 
t  breath  of  undisturbed  peace. 

ISABEL. 

ibfirae  faith  ye  will  both  be  happy ! 

MAODlUEirB. 

and  finr  that  afternoon  returns 
re  parted !   Even  now  I  feel 
shness  in  my  soul.    Sweet  breeze ! 
ing  like  a  spirit  up  the  lake, 
^h  the  tall  pines  on  yon  little  isle 
I  upon  the  vernal  shore 
friendly  greeting.    Frankfort  blest 
mosidan  floating  through  the  air, 
;  said,  **  WUd  hvper  of  the  hiU ! 
on  play  that  ditty  when  once  more 
do  revisit.**    As  he  spoke, 
:he  music  in  the  firmament, 
lence  left  our  parting  hour, 
nil  ever  steal  from  nature's  heart 
sin  to  me. 

ISABEL. 

Canst  thou  not  think 
a  retoming  to  the  vale 
rere  bom?   Should  Frankfort  come 


I  own  betrothed :  two  such  souls 

Grod  destined  to  live  apart 

8  earth ;  and  ere  you  go  to  heaven 

biassed  dead  whom  we  deplore, 

t  regard  your  life  of  sanctity 

bri^t  courts  with  joy,  and  your  atill 

le  and  forest  by  those  holy  watchers 
n  earthly  ill. 

MAODALXIfE. 

Whate'er  mydoom, 
>  unhappy.    God  hath  given  me 
f  resignation :  I  could  die, 
ibtless  human  fears  woold  cross  my 

Q  now  ;'^et  if  it  be  ordatn*d 
J7 


That  I  return  unto  my  native  valley 

And  live  with  Frankfort  there,  why  should  I  foar 

To  say  I  might  be  happy— happier  far 

Than  I  deserve  to  be  ?--Sweet  Rydal  lake ! 

Am  I  agam  to  visit  thee  t  to  hear 

Thy  glad  waves  murmuring  all  around  my  soul  f 

ISABEL. 

Metfainks  I  see  us  in  a  cheerful  group 
Walking  along  the  margin  of  the  bay 
Where  our  lone  summer-house— 

MAODALBNE. 

Sweet  moMy  cell ! 
So  cool — so  shady— silent  and  composed ! 
A  constant  evening  full  of  gentle  dreams ! 
Where  joy  was  felt  like  sadness,  and  our  grief 
A  melancholy  pleasant  to  be  borne. 
Hath  the  green  linnet  built  her  nest  this  spring 
In  her  own  rose-bush  near  the  quiet  doorf 
Bright  solitary  bird !  she  oft  will  miss 
Her  human  friends :  Our  orchard  now  must  be 
A  wilderness  of  sweets,  by  none  beloved. 

ISABEL. 

One  blessed  week  would  soon  restore  its  beauty, 
Were  we  at  home.    Nature  can  work  no  wrong. 
The  very  weeds  how  lovely !  the  confusion 
Doth  speak  of  breeses,  sunshine,  and  the  dew. 

MAGDALENE. 

I  hear  the  murmuring  of  a  thousand  beea 
In  that  bright  odorous  hone3rsuckle  wall 
7*hat  once  enclosed  the  happiest  family 
That  ever  lived  beneath  the  blessed  sides 
Where  is  that  family  now  f    O  Isabel, 
I  feel  my  soul  descending  to  the  grave. 
And  all  these  loveliest  rural  images 
Fade,  like  vraves  breaking  on  a  dreary  shore. 

ISABEL. 

Even  now  I  see  a  stream  of  sunshine  bathing 
The  bright  moss-roses  round  our  parlour  window ! 
Oh !  were  we  sitting  in  that  room  once  more ! 

MAGDALERB. 

'T would  seem  inhuman  to  be  happy  there, 
And  both  my  parents  dead.    How  could  I  walk 
On  what  I  used  to  call  my  father's  walk. 
He  in  his  grave !  or  look  upon  that  tree 
Each  year  so  full  of  bloesoms  or  of  fruit 
Planted  by  my  mother,  and  her  holy  name 
Graven  on  its  stem  by  mine  own  infant  hands! 

ISABEL. 

It  would  be  haunted,  but  most  holy  ground. 

MAODALENE. 

How  tenderly  did  Frankfort  love  my  parents ! 

From  the  first  hour  we  met,  his  imag^  seem'd 

In  the  still  bosom  of  our  fiunily 

The  rilent  inctnre  of  an  absent  friend ! 

— Methiiiks  I  hear  his  voice  while  he  recites 

Some  fragment  of  a  poem,  or  wild  song 

About  the  troubles  of  the  pitiless  sea. 

Most  other  saibfs  have  loud  jocund  voices , 

But  his  was  always  low  and  somewhat  Md, 

As  if  be  bore  within  bis  aou\  tYie  BOvniL 
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Of  that  wild-raginic  world,  the  memory 
Of  btttle  and  of  shipwreck,  and  of  friends 
By  death  u*en  from  him  or  captirity. 


ISABIL. 

Mneh  hath  that  hrave  man  •uflTer'd,  yet  he  pities 
All  them  who  mourn — nor  on  himself  bestows 
So  much  as  one  sad  dream. 

MAODALENK. 

Dost  thon  remember 
That  melancholy  bnl  delif[^htful  strain 
He  framed  one  summer  eycning  in  our  cell. 
When  that  fair  orphan  came  with  streaming  eyes, 
To  tell  us  that  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
Marie  le  Fleming,  on  her  death-bed  lay  f 


TSABSL. 


I  recollect  k  well. 


MAODALENS. 

The  sorrowful 
Still  lore  to  muse  on  all  distressing  things. 
And  sure  her  death  was  so.    Repeat  the  dirge 
Composed  while  she  wss  parting  from  the  earth. 
Ere  yet  thy  Toice  begin,  I  see  the  land. 
The  beaut^I  land  of  mountains,  lakes  and  woods, 
All  glimmering  with  a  melancholy  light 
Which  must  unto  mine  eyes  endure  for  ever. 
O  Isabel !  when  o'er  this  doleful  city 
Rises  the  snow-white  tower  of  Graasmere  church — 
— Oo  on,— go  on,  for  I  begin  to  rave, 

DIRGE. 

Thb  fairy  on  Helrellyn  breathes 

Into  the  diamond's  lustre  fair. 
And  in  that  magic  gleam  she  wreathes 

The  dew-drops  round  her  glittering  hair. 

The  dfinng  blast— Hhe  dimming  rains 
Hay  there  disturb  its  secret  place* 

Bvt  erermore  the  stone  retains 
The  image  of  that  loveliest  face. 

So  in  oar  lady'a  radiant  eyes 
Joy  look'd  when  she  was  yet  a  child, 

And  there  *mid  shades  of  sickness  lies 
Beanteons  as  when  at  first  she  smiled. 


— 'Tis  said  there  is  a  wondroua  bird 
That  ne'er  alights  to  fold  her  wings, 

But  far  up  in  the  sky  is  heard 
The  music  which  the  creature  sings. 

On  plumes  unwearied,  soA  and  bright 
She  floateth  still  in  hymning  mirth, 

For  ersr  in  her  native  Ught ! 
Unstain'd  by  any  touch  of  earth ! 

Oar  lady'a  soft  and  gentle  feet 
O'er  earth  in  mortal  motion  swim, 

Bnt  angels  come  from  heaven  to  meet 
The  incense  of  her  holy  hymn. 

Ob  yonder  pool  ao  black  and  deep, 
In  her  green  cradle  rock'd  to  rest, 


Behold  the  water-lily  aleep ! 
Serenely,  with  untroubled  breast! 

Alike  umo  that  fearleas  flower 
The  arrowy  sleet — the  dewy  balm— 

The  sunlight's  smile — the  tempest's  Id 
For  hers  is  an  eternal  calm. 

Across  our  gradoos  lady'a  bed 
A  blast  hath  come  aa  from  the  grave. 

But  on  her  pfllow  rests  her  head 
Calm  as  that  lily  on  the  wave. 

— From  heaven  ftdr  beings  come  at  nig! 

To  watch  o'er  mortals  while  they  sle 
Angels  are  they,  whose  sole  delight 

It  is  to  comfort  those  who  weep. 

How  softly  on  the  dreamer'a  head 
They  lay  their  soft  and  snow-white  b 

One  smile !  then  in  a  moment  fled, 
They  melt  away  to  happier  lands. 

I  wake !  and  lo !  my  lady  fair 
Is  smiling  near  the  orphan's  bed, 

With  all  the  charms  the  living  wear 
Join'd  to  the  beauty  of  the  dead. 

— O  perfect  is  a  plaintive  tune 
When  slowly  susg  at  fall  of  even. 

In  some  wild  glen  beneath  the  moon, 
When  silence  binds  the  earth  and  hes 

Remembrance  rises  faint  and  dim 
Of  sorrows  sufTer'd  long  ago. 

And  joy  delighteth  in  the  hymn 
Although  it  only  breathe  of  woe. 

Our  lady's  spirit  it  is  pure 
As  music  of  departed  years ; 

On  earth  too  beauteous  to  endnre. 
So  sad — so  wild— so  fall  of  tears ! 

MAODALENB. 

Methinks  I  see  the  splendid  faneral 
O'erspreading   Graasmere    chorchyord. 

parade! 
Lost  on  the  thousand  weepers  standing  the 
With  the  image  of  that  corpse  so  besi^lal 
Lying  all  dress'd  with  flowers  before  their 
The  ancient  castle  from  that  dismal  day 
Seem'd  going  fast  to  ruin— the  oak-wood 
Is  black  and  sullen  'mid  sunshiny  hours. 
And  oft  upon  the  green  and  primrose  bank 
Of  her  own  Rydal  lake,  the  voice  of  grief 
Comes  with  the  little  wavea,  a  peaceful  d^ 
Of  Nature  o'er  the  lady  whom  she  loved. 

ISABBL. 

Nature  most  gently  led  her  onto  rest ; 
And  as  her  eyes  grew  dim»  there  swam 

them 
Sweet  images  of  all  that  moot  she  loved 
Breathed  from  the  heavens  and  earth.    O  di 

far 
Must  be  our  doom!    Hark!  hark  the  i 

ahrieks! 
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stated  hour!    thoaa   thnndering 

Mil! 

[  never  beer  that  hideoos  noiae, 
lep  hoah  of  Graaamere  vale-Htke  tower 
hzongh  mormng-ailence,  and  the  lake 
;  all  the  heaTena 

HAeDALSVE. 

Of  thia  no  more, 
!  laabel !    Can  we  apeak  so  long 
aelTea,  and  Frankfort*  a  mother  lying 
It  aeema  aa  if  we  had  not  lored  her. 
aelfiah  beinga  even  when  we  think 
hare  wean'd  our  aoula  from  earthly 
■. 

ItABBL. 

befmieralf 

WAeDALBirB. 

At  twelve  o'clock 
win  that  delightful  old  man  come, 
•m  decently  carried  to  the  grave ; 
I  in  that  amall  proceaaion  walk 
er  dear,  dear  head.    She  waa  beloved 

0  aaw  her  once — so  beautiful ! 
'  beaatiful !  ao  sadly  fair ! 

in  her  aolemn  widowhood ! 

ISABEL. 

remm  at  midnight  7 

]|A9DALElfE. 

Yea— kind  heart ! 
le  angle  day  I  must  refrain 
ing  the  sick.     A  trying  day 
been  to  me.    0  ye  holy  Onm 
ta  united  in  beatitude,  ^ 

n  upon  ua  in  thia  lonely  room, 
the  dimness  of  mortality, 
ow  in  our  soula ! — My  laabel, 
chaunt  with  thee  our  evening  hymn, 
faint.    Already  have  I  pour'd 
in  holy  aong  unto  the  ear 

1  Jcana    aing  it  by  thyaelf : 
will  I  join  the  sacred  strain. 

HYMN. 

of  death  breathea  through  our  souls, 
lead  all  around  us  lie ; 
and  night  the  death>bell  tolls 
says  "Prepare  to  die!*' 

« that  in  the  morning  sun 
honght  so  wondrous  (air, 
dad,  ere  hia  courae  waa  nn$ 
ath  ita  golden  hair. 

IS  old  man  m  lua  grave 
I  thin  locka  ailvery  grey ; 
te  child'a  bright  treaaea  wave 
e  eokl  breath  of  the  clay. 

ring  onea  we  loved  the  beat, 

miMic  all  are  gone ! 

a  wan  moonlight  bathea  in  rest 


But  not  when  the  death-prayer  ia  said. 

The  life  of  life  departa : 
The  body  in  the  grave  ia  laid, 

Ita  beauty  in  our  hearta. 

At  holy  midnight  voicea  sweet 
Like  fragrance  fill  the  room, 

And  happy  ghosts  with  noiseleaa  feet 
Come  bright'ning  from  the  tomb. 

We  know  who  sends  the  visions  bright^ 
From  whose  dear  side  they  came ! 

— We  veil  our  eyes  before  thy  light. 
We  bless  our  Saviour's  name ! 

Thia  frame  of  duat,  thia  feeble  breath. 
The  Plague  may  soon  destroy ; 

We  think  on  Thee,  and  feel  in  death 
A  aeep  and  awful  joy. 

Dim  is  the  light  of  vaniah*d  yeara 

In  the  glory  yet  to  come ; 
O  idle  grief !  O  fooliah  teara ! 

When  Jesus  calla  ua  home. 

Like  children  for  aome  bauble  fair 
That  weep  themselves  to  rest. 

We  part  with  life — awake  !  and  there 
The  jewel  in  our  breast ! 


The 


SCENE  III. 

The  cpen  Strea.^^A  crowd  cf  Men  and  Women 
gathered  in  a  tumttUueue  manner. 

FIRST  3Uir. 

There  goea  a  notable  fool !    The  moon  ia  yonder 
Shining  like  the  sun,  but  with  a  tamer  light 
And  yet  with  blazing  oil-torch  puffing  forth 
Ita  noiaome  vapoura  on  each  paaaenger, 
Thia  greaay  varlec  acoura  along  the  atreet. 
Fixing  hia  puny  atars  where'er  he  atopa, 
In  many  a  long  line  twinkling  aleepily. 
What  is  the  use  of  these  same  lamps  f 

Plague 
la  not  afraid  of  light,  and  killa  by  day, 
By  moon-light,  atar-light,  lamp-light,  every  light. 
Is  it  that  we  may  see  each  other's  facea 
More  clearly  aa  we  paaa  ?  Now,  on  my  aoul, 
I  have  not  aeen  one  face  for  these  three  months 
That  spoke  not  of  the  grave.    Thia  very  wretch, 
With  long  lean  ahrivell'd  shanka,  look'd  aa  h« 

pasa'd 
Like  some  well-season'd  dry  anatomy 
Escaped  from  Surgeon' s-hall.    The  Plague,  my 

girl, 
Hath  apoil'd  the  beautiea  of  good  London  town. 
And  (let  me  see  thy  fiice  below  thia  lamp,) 
Good  faith  !  they're  not  ao  uaeless  aa  I  thought— 
Hadat  thou  been  Eve,  Adam  had  ne'er  been 

tempted. 

SBCOlfD  MA!f. 

Ay !  folks  may  jeat,  and  with  right  heavy  heartB* 
For  my  own  part,  I  don't  eipect  this  ?\ai;Qft 
J  Will  change  its  quarten,  long  is  U  YuyiVbH 
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A  angle  man  alive.    At  for  the  moon 
That  shines  ao  brigiitly,  have  you  ever  heard 
What  the  Astrologers  say  of  that  moonT 

WOMAN. 

Tell,  tell  us  wKht  the  Astrologers  have  said. 

SBCOVD  MAN. 

They  say  it  is  the  moon  that  sends  the  Plagne. 

FIRST  MAN. 

The  man  in  the  moont   then  is  he  changed 

indeed 
Since  days  of  yore.    I  have  seen  him  when  a  boy 
Crouching  beneath  hisaticks  most  woefully. 
Condemn' d  to  bear  the  load  in  punishment 
Of  Sabbath-breaking.     Now  he  walks  erect 
With  a  huge  sweeping  scythe,  and  mows  us 

down. 
Us  poor  unhappy  Londoners,  like  grass 
By  the  acre. 

THIRD  MAN. 

Yea  !  before  the  Plague  burst  out 
All  who  had  eye-sight  witness'd  in  the  city 
Dread  apparitions,  that  sent  through  the  soul 
Forebodings  of  some  wild  calamity. 
The  very  day-light  seemM  not  to  be  pour*d 
Down  from  the  sun — a  ghastly  glimmering  haze 
Sent  upwards  from  the  earth ;  while  every  face 
Look*d  wan  and   sallow,   gliding  through  the 

streets 
That  echoed  in  the  darkness.    When  the  veil 
Of  mist  was  drawn  aside,  there  hung  the  sun 
In  the  unrejoicing  atmosphere,  blood-red. 
And  beamlcss  in  his  wrath.    At  mom  and  even, 
And  through  the  dismal  day,  that  fierce  aspect 
Glared  on  the  city,  and  many  a  wondering  group 
Gaied  till  they  scarce  believed  it  was  the  sun. 
—Did  any  here  behold,  as  I  beheld, 
Thtt  phantom  who  three  several  nishts  appear'd, 
Sitting  upon  a  cloud-built  throne  of  state 
Right  o'er  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ?  On  that  throne 
At  the  dead  hour  of  night  he  took  his  seat. 
And  monarch-like  stretcli*d  out  his  mighty  arm 
That  shone  like  lightning.   In  that  kingly  motion 
There  seem*d  a  steadfast  threat 'ning---and  his 

features. 
Gigantic  'neath  their  shadowy  diadem, 
Frown'd,  as  the  phantom  vow*d  within  his  heart 
Perdition  to  the  city.    Then  he  rose, 
Majestic  spectre !  keeping  still  his  face 
Towarda  the  domes  beneath,  and  disappeared, 
Still  threatening  with  his  outstretched  arm  of 

light, 
Into  a  black  abyss  behind  the  clouds. 

VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

I  saw  him — on  the  very  night  I  saw  him, 
When  first  the  Plague  broke  out. 

THIRD  MAN. 

And  saw  ye  not 
The  sheeted  corpses  stalking  through  the  aky 
In  long,  long  troops  together — yet  all  silent 
And,  unobservant  of  each  other,  gliding 
Down  a  dark  flight  of  atepe  that  seem'd  to  lead 
Into  the  bosom  of  eternity  ? 

VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

Good,  go  on— te/i  us  of  what  thoa  mweat: 

» 


Thou  art  a  scholar,  and  thy  tongue  can  q>eak 
Even  like  a  written  book.    What  saweit  tbou 
else? 

THIRD  MAN. 

I  have  seen  hearses  moving  through  the  iky*. 
Not  few  and  solitsry,  as  on  earth 
They  pass  us  by  upon  a  lonesome  road, 
But  thousands,  tone  of  thousands  moved  ilong 
In  grim  procession-— a  long  league  of  plumes 
Tossing  in  the  storm  that  roar'd  aloft  in  heavM, 
Yet  bearing  onwards  through  the  horricane, 
A  black,  a  sUent,  a  wild  cavalcade 
That  nothing  might  reatrain ;  till  in  a  moment 
The  heavens  were  freed,  and  all  the  spaiUiai 

stars 
LfOok'd  through  the  blue  and  empty  finnaniCDt! 

VOICE. 

They  all  foretold  the  Plague. 

THIRD  MAN. 

And  I  haTe  leeB 
A  mighty  church-yard  spread  its  dreary  rsalM 
O'er  half  the  viaible   heavens— a  church-yird 

blacken'd 
With  ceaseless  funerals,  that  beaeged  the  gaiei 
With  lamentation  and  a  wailing  echo. 
O'er  that  aerial  cemet'ry  hung  a  bell 
Upon  a  black  and  thund'rous-looking  cloud. 
And  there  at  intervals  it  swung  and  toU'd 
Throughout  the  startled  sky  !  Not  I  alone. 
But  many  thousands  heard  it — leaping  up, 
Not  knowing  whether  it  might  be  a  dream, 
As  if  an  earthquake  shook  them  from  their  bsdl. 
Nor  dared  again  to  sleep. 

^  FIRST  WOMAN. 

Cease,  cease  (hat  jargon 
About  sights  seen  in  the  sky.    The  city  shoivi 
Phantoms,  and  hearses,  and  church-yards  enow, 
Without  recourse  to  visions  in  the  heaven. 

VOICE. 

Heed  not  that  foolish  wretch — go  on,  go  on, 
I  love  to  feel  my  hair  stand  up  on  end, 
And  my  heart  beat  tilt  I  can  hear  ire  sound. 


THIRD  MAN. 

Dost  not  remember  that  black  atormy  night, 
When  all  at  once  the  hurricano  ceased, 
And  silence  came  as  suddenly  as  iig^t 
Bursting  on  darkness  fin  that  awful  hush 
The  city  like  a  pantinfir  monster  lay. 
Fearful  of  danger  which  it  knew  not  of. 
Yet  felt  that  it  was  nesr.  ■  Then  overhead. 
As  from  a  floating  cloud,  a  mighty  voice 
Came  like  the  roar  of  ocean,   ** Death!  death! 

death!" 
A  thousand  echoes  wail'd  the  giant-cry 
Faintlier  and  faintlier — till  once  more  the  storv 
Rose  on  the  night,  and  that  portentous  voice 
Left  the  pale  city  quaking  in  iu  fear. 

SBCOND  WOMAN. 

Hia  words  are  bke  a  dream— more  terrible 
These  sights  and  aoonds  from  the 
Than  all  the  real  terron  of  die  Plague. 


A 
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i!  with  that  wild  and  coal-black 

M  speak !  no  idle  dreamer  thoa ! 
le  of  scorn  and  bittemeas. 

niST  WOMAN. 

lat  I  dislike  the  Plague. 

yields  rare  harvest  to  the  poor 

(trioos,  and  will  sit  by  night 

here  richer  servants  dare  not  come. 

is  not  the  Plague  that  kills, 

lake  of  the  head — a  sapient  look — 

ugly  words  mutter*d  through  the 

ray  to  send  unto  his  grave 
has  stood  lire  in  his  day. 
nen,  and  the  common  run 
istance  mercers,  lawyers*  clerks, 
;  worth  mentioning,  they  die, 
only  look  upon  her  watch 
our  of  the  night.  What  matters  it? 
ears — all  will  be  well  again. 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

re  seen  rare  sights  in  your  time, 
>man! 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

two  months  psst  some  score  i*  the 

osL    No  easy  business 
y  out.    When  they  paid  well 
neatly — but  the  poor 
[  put  them  overhand 
careless  way — gave  them  a  stretch 
a  with  their  eye-lids — shut  their 

lem.    'Twae  but  slovenly  work. 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

-Why  wert  thou  so  kind,  brave 

n-nel-hcarted  rich  ? 

»ast  one  kindness  to  the  poor. 

'hat  still  they  preach  of— gratitude. 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

at  the  gentry  and  nobility 
eay  of  burial.     In  they  go, 
nker,  porter,  gentleman, 
nch  and  my  white-handed  lady, 
0  rare  !  rare  bed-fellows ! 
lie  in  uncomplaining  sleep. 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

le  httle  history  of  the  dead  ? 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

aake  your  pale  face  paler  still, 
be  talkative—but  one 
f  a  wretch  who  died  to-day 
d  his  name  was  Rivington. 
blast  that  hateful  name ! — 
en  within  the  crowded  grave ! 
ngering  spirit  feel  the  pressure 
orpses  weighing  down  its  life, 
drment,  down  to  hell! 


SECOND  WOMAN. 

Come,  for  the  story — you  may  spare  your  onrses. 
God  wot !  you  waste  your  breath.    The  gentle- 
man 
Is  dead — Pll  warrant  that  his  ■ooi's  ta'encare  of. 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

I  was  sent  for  to  vfiouse  that  was  Plague-struck 

To  lay  out  two  small  children.    Rivington ! 

Methought  I  knew  that  name.    Could  it  be  he 

Whom  twenty  years  before  I  knew  too  well 

Among  the  towers  of  Oxford,  where  he  studied, 

As  some  said,  for  the  church  ;  a  worthy  son 

Of  such  a  mother — no  less  worthy  child 

Of  such  a  rare  nurse — Oxford  and  the  church ! 

At  once  I  knew  the  caitiff,  as  he  lay 

Dying  alone  'mid  his  dead  family, 

Whose  blue-swollen  faces  had  a  look  in  them 

Of  their  most  wicked  father.     Had  they  Uved, 

They  had  been  evil — no  good  could  have  come 

From  blood  of  his — it  had  a  taint  in  it. 

I  had  forgot  to  mention  that  his  wife 

Was  likewise  lying  dead.    Poor  soul !  her  &ce 

Was  beautiful,  and  seem'd  the  face  of  sorrow 

Rather  than  of  death.    Much  no  doubt  had  she 

suflTer'd, 
Married  for  ten  long  years  to  such  a  husband  \ 
When  I  had  done  my  duty,   "  Where*s    your 

gold?" 
I  ask'd  this  master  of  a  family, 
Who  with  a  fix'd  and  stupid  foce  was  sitting 
Idle  in  his  chair.     **  Where,   ruflian !   is  your 

gold?" 
But,  to  make  short  a  rather  tedious  story, 
He  knew  me — knew  that  I  was  come  to  curae 

him, 
To  howl  my  dying  curses  in  his  ear, 
Nor  would  I  listen  to  his  cowardly  vcNce, 
Imploring  mercy  and  forgiveness.    Curse  him ! 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

What  was  his  crime  ? 

FIRST  WOMAN. 

We  were  three  sisters  once, 
Happy  aiid  young,  and  some  thought  beautiful, 
And  by  our  cheerful  industry  supported 
Our  palsied  mother.     But  this  demon  came, 
And  by  his  wheedling  arts  and  tempting  gold, 
Unknown  to  one  another  we  all  fell 
Into  sin,  and  shame,  and  sorrow.      Our  sick 

mother 
Died  of  a  broken  heart— ^ne  sister  died 
In  childbed — and  consumption  bred  of  grief 
Soon  took  away  another.    I  alone. 
Reserved  for  farther  woe  and  wickedness, 
Lived  on — but  yet  methinks  this  one  small  day, 
Those  two  blest  hours  in  which  I  saw  him  dying. 
That  minute  when  the  rattle  in  his  throat 
Closed  his  vile  tongue  for  ever,  and  the  moment 
When  one  convulsive  gasp  left  him  a  corpse. 
Gave  me  my  share  of  earthly  happiness. 
And  Ufe  feels  Ufe  thus  sweeten'd  by  revenge. 


SECOND  WOMAN. 


Felt  you  no  little  twinging  of  lemowe, 
/  TbinJung  on  days  when  I  tappote  ^onVned. 
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JOHN   WILSON. 


FIRST  WOMAN. 


I  never  loved  him,  and  he  knows  what  love 

He  bore  to  me.    Both  had  our  punishment ! 

I  for  my  folljr,  vanity  and  pride, 

Base  love  of  gold  (for  then  that  love  was  base 

Which  now  is  right,  and  just,  and  necessary) 

Have  1^  a  houseless  life  of  infamy, 

Despised,  curst,  fondled,  8l|ped.     He  for  his 

lust, 
Unnumber*d  lies,  and  fearless  cruelty, 
Hath  seen  his  children  die  before  his  free, 
And  his  wife  perish,  stricken  into  death 
'Mid  the  screaming  of  insanity.    Remorse 
Disturb*d  his  ruffled  bed  and  dug  his  grave ; 
While  she,  within  whose  breast  he  often  lay, 
With  the  count' nance  of  a  fury  glared  upon  him, 
And  shook  the  dying  caitiff  in  the  pangs 
Of  pain  and  of  despair.    The  hand  of  God 
Was  there  in  me  its  worthless  instrument. 

SECOITD  WOMAN. 

Let's  go  to  merry-making^-^right  good  friends 
We  two  shall  make.    Left  naked  in  the  street 
Was  I,  a  little  infant  by  its  mother 
Exposed  to  death.    I  in  a  poor-house  passed 
My  hated,  hateful  youth ;  ray  womanhood 
Like  thine  was  chiefly  pass'd  where  I  began 
My  chance  existence — in  the  street ;  and  now 
Without  a  firicnd,  food,  money,  or  a  home. 
What  care  I  for  the  Plague  ?  Let  us  go,  my  friend. 
To  merry-making. 

FIRST  MAN. 

All  this  is  mighty  well, 
Bat  leads  to  nothing.    Wilt  thou  rob  a  church, 
Good  master  Pale-face  7  Wilt  thou  rob  a  church. 
And  share  'mkl  this  our  ragged  company 
Th0  general  spoil  t 

SECOND  MAN. 

Why,  any  place  but  a  church! 

HRST  MAN. 

Ha!  thou' rt  a  scrupulous  robber !  and  the  sound 
Of  these  psalm -singing,  shrill-voiced  choristers 
Would  frighten  thee,  gliding  through  the  moon- 
light-aisle. 
Troth,  man !  'tis  well  worth  fighting  with  a  ghost 
For  such  a  booty.    Silver  candlesticks, 
Gold-gilt,  are  standing  idle  on  the  altar, 
Themselves  a  boy-load !  and  they  say  a  Croiier 
Most  richly  ornamented  may  be  found 
In  a  lucky  nook, — no  despicable  bauble ! 
But  ten  times  worth  such  trifles,  think  thou, 

Jesuit ! 
On  the  bright  vessels  for  communion-service. 
Of  m^y  silver,  which  the  surpliced  priest 
With  both  hands  gives  unto  the  trembling  grasp 
Of  young  communicants.    When  melted  down 
They  will  make  us  all  as  rich  as  Crcesus.    Come ! 
Let  us  off  to  the  Cathedral. 

SECOND  MAN. 

I  for  one 
Stay  where  I  am,  or  seek  some  other  duty. 
'Tie  absolute  sacrilege.    I  could  not  sleep 
If  I  had  lent  a  hand  to  rob  a  church. 
I  go  not  there  to  pray^-neither  will  I  go 


To  steal— 'tis  little  short  of  saerilege. 
However,  I  am  not  obstmate,  and  'tis  pity 
To  part  from  pleasant  company— euppon 
We  break  into  some  house  that  is  FlagM  HiiiflkV 
Its  tenants  probably  ore  deadr^or  dyinf  i 
Aad  will  make  small  resistance— to  kiU  socli 
Cannot  be  well  called  murder. 

SSniAL  TOKCIS. 

Agreed!  igmi! 
lAmadcryiikeard^andahmV^naktiMm 
come$  rmwmg  Jurigmsly  ahmg. 

nCOND  MAN. 

'Tie  the  mad  prophet !  for  God's  sake  let  him  pM 

MANUa 

Woe !  woe !  unto  the  city !  woe !  woe !  woe! 
The  Prince  of  the  air  his  palace  fills  lo-daf 
With  wicked  spirits  in  their  guilt  destroy'd. 
Repent !  repent !  before  the  red-eyed  Wrath 
Wither  you  to  ghosts.    His  bloody  scimitar 
Is  waving  o'er  the  city.    On  your  knees 
Fall  down,  ye  wild  blasphemers !— ^Tis  too  lilft 
Woe !  woe !  unto  the  dty !  woe !  woe!  woe ! 

SECOND  MAN. 

We  neither  rob  a  church  nor  honn  this  night. 

MANIAC 

Repent,  ye  miserable  troop  of  ghoets. 

SECOND  MAN. 

We  cannot  repent — fear  binds  us  fast  to  gnlt 

MANIAC 

Another  month,  and  I  am  lefl  alone 

In  the  vast  city,  shrieking  like  a  demon ! 

Condemn'd  to  an  eternal  solitude 

Peopled  but  by  ghosts,  that  will  not,  will  no 

speak! 
All  gliding  past  me*  wan  and  silently. 
With  curses  in  their  eyes,  and  death-like  freit 
Breathed  from  their  bony  hands,  whose  scornfii 

fingers 
Keep  pointing  at  me  rooted  to  the  stones, 
That  yield  no  sound  to  comfort  my  stopp'd  hesrt 

CROWD. 

O  what  a  dreadful  dream  envelops  him  * 

MANIAC. 

My  sins  have  brought  this  judgment  on  the  dtf» 
One  sin  there  is  that  may  not  be  forgiven. 
And  that  was  mine :  so  from  the  lurid  sky 
Do¥m  came  the  mighty  and  the  fearfiil  God, 
And  like  a  flash  of  lightning  wither'd  up 
The  hearts  of  his  poor  creatures.    I  alone 
Am  doom'd  to  live  for  ever  in  the  depths 
Of  lifeless  silence,  which  my  madden'd  shrieks 
In  vain  will  startle,  Uke  a  lonely  bird 
Wailing  unheeded  in  a  vast  sea-cave. 
— O  Jesus !  thou  Destroyer !  once  again 
Thy  voice  of  thunder  stuns  me.    Woe!  wo»' 

woe! 
— ^The  streets  do  run  with  blood !  and  groaoi  *■ 

death 
As  with  an  earthquake  shako  the  toppling  wtU* 
Down  falls  yon  spire— huua !  down,  down  to  bflU 
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atj9wo,y9  dnmb  and  pale-faccd  ghosts? 
irUrlwind'a  wing  to  sweep  yoa  away 
ikm  ekradt,  or  the  antamnal  leaves 
Ikraiigh  tha  cold  heart  of  a  dreary  wood. 
ihaTciea ! — Woe !  woe !  unto  the  dty — 
ot !  woe !  woe ! 

m*  nukea  away  $kriAmg. 


ind  wretched  cowarda !  by  the  thrieka 
»  madman  scared  and  tenified! 
sy  who  take  their  conscience  by  the  beard, 
gh  to  acorn  the  toioe  that  cannot  lie, 
own  ahadowB  start !  now  palsy-stiicken 
mnngs  of  a  drivelling  idiot. 

mST  WOMAV. 

re  heaven  dawns  on  hell !    Even  in  the 

ith 

tormented  demon,  onward  floats 

el !  Mercy  following  Despair ! 

SSOOHD  WOMAV. 

ill  down  and  worship  her. 

liODAUDTB  (drettei  m  M^ite^  wiik  a  PtUis 
te  her  hand.) 

naST  WOMAK. 

lovely  lady  no  one  knows, 

ilks  through  lonesome  places  day  and 

ght, 

3  the  poor  who  have  no  earthly  friend ; 

lying  comfort,  to  the  dead  a  grave ! 

arden*d  sinner,  yet  my  heart 

It  that  smile  ;  and  when  I  hear  her  voice, 

in  my  days  of  innocence. 

[Thty  kneel  down  before  har. 

MAODALUn. 

my  sisters  and  my  brothers,  rise ! 

VOICE. 

ickmsly  she  speaks  nnto  the  poor ! 
have  iralk'd  this  earth.     If  thou  art 
le, 

t  voice  tells  thou  art,  whate'er  its  words, 
till  kneel  before  thee  !  sinful  we  ! 
lor  lives  most  desperately  wicked ; 
Id  of  heaven !  believe  us  when  we  say 
bath  not  wholly  left  our  hearu. 

MAOnALSNB. 

IS  spectacle !  by  my  very  birth 
reatnre  sinful  as  yourselves ! 
ay  life  have  freer  been  from  guilt, 
m  blessing  of  my  innocence 
whose  blood  can  change  the  hue  of  sin 
whiteness  of  thrice-driven  snow. 

SBCOirn  WOMAH. 

too  wicked  now  to  hope  for  pardon. 

MAODALDIB. 

not  lost,  but  think  that  ye  are  so, 
srsfore  will  not  hope.    Cheer  up  your 
Bols! 


Calmness  will  lead  to  hope,  and  hope  to  foith, 

And  fiilth  unto  that  awful  happiness 

That  walks  unquaking  through  the  shades  of 

death, 
Triumphant  over  nature's  agony. 

SBCOim  WOKAS. 

Walk  not  away !  speak  to  us  yet  a  while ! 

MAOnALENK. 

Return  unto  your  homes,  all  ye  that  own 
A  home — a  blessing  even  when  desolate. 
If  young  or  old  or  sick  be  pining  there, 
Think  on  the  comfort  of  the  Comforter. 
If  all  have  perish' d,  turn  your  eyes  to  Him 
Who  dwells  in  Zion,  and  you  need  not  fear 
The  dreadful  stillness  of  unlock' d-for  death. 
I  will  pray  for  you ;  ne'er  forget  your  prayers ! 
Even  now  you  felt  how  sweet  it  was  to  bless 
Me,  a  poor  sinful  creature,  since  you  think 
That  nature  fram'd  me  kind  and  pitiful. 
Pray  unto  Him  who  loved  you  on  the  cross ! 
Evening  and  mom  and  noon-day  worship  ifim. 
And  what  although  your  homes  be  desolate  t 
Your  hearts  will  sing  for  joy— even  as  the  lark 
'Mid  evening  sunshine  hymning  up  the  sky, 
Forgetful  that  since  mom  the  spoiler's  hand 
Had  torn  her  low-built  nest. 

SECOITD  WOXAX. 

O  that  the  Plague 
Would  strike  roe  dead  before  thou  disappear  !<« 
For  when  thy  heavenly  face  hath  pass'd  away. 
What  shall  protect  me  from  the  ghastly  looks, 
The  broken  voice,  of  guilt  and  agony  f 

MAODALEME. 

i 

Promise  to  pass  this  night  in  prayer.  4^ 


SEVERAL  VOICES. 


riEST  MAN. 


We  ptomiei. 


She  is  indeed  most  beautiful !    O  misery,' 

To  think  that  heaven  is  but  a  dream  of  fools ! 

Why  gaze  I  on  her  thus,  as  if  I  felt  her 

To  be  immortal !    Something  touch'd  my  soul 

In  that  sad  voice  which  earth  can  ne'er  explain, 

Something  quite  alien  to  our  troubled  being, 

That  carried  on  my  soul  into  the  calm 

Of  that  eternal  ocean ! — Can  it  be  ? 

Can    a    smile — a   word — destroy    an    atheist's 

creed  7 
— Ha !  this  is  mockery ! 

SECOND  WOMAN. 

Sec  how  she  wavea 
Her  snow-white  hand,  from  which  a  blessing 

falls 
On  all  the  crowded  street !    How  silently 
The  starry  midnight  passes  o'er  our  heads ! 
How  gladsome  the  pure  moonlight!    Oh!  that 

angel 
Hath  by  her  beauty  and  her  innocence 
Won  the  great  God  of  mercy  to  look  down 
On  the  children  of  despair.    We  part  in  peace ! 
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SCENE   IV. 

FsAincroRT  iitting  beMide  the  hodie$  of  his  Moihtr 
OMd  little  Brother.— The  Peiest  mad  WxuiOT 
standing  at  mau  distttnee. 


FRANKFORT. 

Thou  need'ft  not  look  with  tuch  nd  eyea  on  me, 
Beloved  old  man !     On  that  countenance 
I  now  have  gazed  so  long,  that  its  deep  calm 
Hath  aunk  into  my  heart 

PRIEST. 

The  comforter 
Hath  come  to  ihce  in  solitude. 

FRANKFORT. 

When  left 
With  this  still  image,  I  confess  my  voice 
Called  upon  her  loud  and  franticly 
To  start  up  into  life.    Even  then  a  smile 
Came  o*er  her  face,  a  sweet  upbraiding  smile, 
That  silently  reproved  my  senseless  grief. 

0  look  upon  her  face !  eternity 

Is  shadow'd  there !  a  pure  immortal  calm, 
Whose  presence  makes  the  tumult  of  this  worl4 
Pass  like  a  fleeting  breeze,  and  through  the  soul 
Breathes  the  still  ether  of  a  loftier  climate ! 

PRIEST. 

Many  sweet  faces  have  I  seen  in  death, 
But  never  one  Uke  this.    Death  beautifies 
Even  the  jstem  (ace  of  guilt ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  troubled  countenance  of  a  sinful  man 
Breathed  over,  soon  as  life  had  paesM  away, 
With  a  soft  delicate  shade, — as  from  the  wing 
Of  Innocence,  returning  to  shed  tears 
Over  the  being  she  had  loved  in  youth. 
Boi'liere  lies  perfect  beauty !  her  meek  hce 
Free  as  that  child's  from  any  touch  of  sin, 
Tet  shining  with  that  loftier  sanctity 
That  holds  communion  with  the  promised  hea- 
vens. 

FRANKFORT  {tO  WiLMOT.) 

Kind  friend !  thou  weep*st !    Such  tears  will  not 

disturb 
Her  sleep !  see  where  they  trickle  silently 
Down  that  unmoving  cheek,  that  feels  them  not 
As  if  they  flow*d  from  eyes  that  may  not  weep. 

WILMOT. 

My  friend !  may  I  kneel  down  and  kise  her  cheek  f 

FRANKFORT. 

Start  not  at  feeling  that  fair  face  so  cold ! 

1  often  said  that  I  would  bring  my  friend 
To  see  my  mother.  Lo !  I  have  fulfiird 
My  promise !    There  she  lies ! 

WILMOT. 

As  I  toach'd  her  lips 
Methoogfat  her  dead  hce  smiled  a  blessing  on 


me: 


I 


FRANKFORT. 


Take  then  this  ringlet  of  her  auburn  hair : 
'Tu  a  sweet  auburn,  mingled  though  it  be 
With  the  aoh  aHyerj  gtey\  and  be  it  blended 


With  thete  thick-clnsteriiig  curlf  of  andiBi 

joy. 
In  beauty  parted  from  the  radiant  head 
Of  this  delightful  child,  and  for  my  sake 
Keep  them  for  ever ! 

PRIEST. 

If  deserved  \ff  love. 
Part  of  these  holy  relics  should  be  mine. 

• 

FRANKFORT. 

Ay !  ay ! — Now  may  I  ask  whose  pious  care 
Hath  placed  these  death-flowers  here!   Methii 

I  read 
In  the  fair  disposition  of  these  flowers 
The  delicate  language  of  a  female  hand, 
Not  unforgetful  of  the  akill  that  cheer' d 
Its  hours  of  happier  task,  even  in  the  sad 
Graceful  adornment  of  the  dead !    One  hand. 
One  hand  alone  on  all  the  earth  was  worthy 
To  place  these  flowers — but  it  is  fiur  away ! 

PRIEST. 

What  if  that  hand  it  were  f 

FRANKFORT. 

Nay !  mock  me  net 
Haply  thou  heardeat  not  my  words  aright. 

PRIEST. 

One  hand  alone  thou  rightly  said'st  was  worth 
To  fix  that  wreath.    The  fingers  of  that  hand 
Stirr'd  not  the  braided  hair  that  they  did  tonch, 
Nor  moved  one  fold  upon  the  funeral  sheet, 
So  that  the  flowers  they  shed  seem*d  droppi 

there 
In  a  dewy  shower  from  heaven !    Thy  Bfagc 

lene 
It  was  indeed  whoae  fingers  dress'd  the  dead. 

FRAMXrORT. 

Magdalene  !  and  in  the  midst  of  this  fell  Plsgn 
Mine  is  a  most  mysterious  destiny. 
— O  spirit  of  my  mother !  pardon  me, 
Though  Mrith  thy  dead  body  lying  in  my  sight. 
My  soul  with  pangs  returns  unto  the  living. 
If  Magdalene  indeed  be  with  the  living  !— 
That  smile  hath  life  in  it.    O  blest  old  man, 
Thou  art  indeed  the  servant  of  tfao  Lord ! 

PRIEST. 

She  Uvea !  and  even  now  is  on  her  way 
To  attend  thy  mother's  funeral ! 

FRANKFORT. 

Speak— speak— 

PRIEST. 

She  is  an  oiphan. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  my  heart  is  dry ! 
Were  Magdalene's  self  a  corpee  I  could  d 
weep. 

PRIEST. 

I  need  not  tell  at  length  the  mournful  tale. 
Three  happy  weeks  with  their  delighted  dangbti 
They  walk'd  the  QUy— and  the  day  was  fiK'd 
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letuni  unto  tbcv  nathre  moontaiiii. 
iague 


ipatnanaUif.) 

They  surely  were  not  thrown, 
I  of  jmy  weeping  all  in  Tain, 
throwB  into  that  ghastly  pit^ 


f  then  to  find  a  place  of  rest 

atad  ground,  and  they  were  buried, 

day  they  died,  in  a  quiet  spot 

witfaoat  its  beauty,  at  the  foot 

1  tree  that  Nature's  self  had  planted, 

hurchyard  standing  qnite  alone. 

WRMMKWOJLT. 

B  was  Blagdalene  on  the  burial-day  f 

ransT. 

I  apeak  to  thee  of  that  one  day ! 
aat  and  gone,  and  Magdalene 
This  is  all  I  dare  to  utter, 
.a  air  that  memory  may  not  breathe, 
,  oblivion  hath  her  sacred  ground 
or  aye  by  woe  and  misery. 

FXAIVKFORT. 

1  city  'mid  a  crowd  of  tombs ! 

ating   locks  blench'd   by  the   ocean 

sns 

many  a  perilous  midnight — and  that 

t. 

the  anows  of  age  were  gently  falling 

he  hush'd  air  of  peace*-both  in  the 

i! 

i«y  not  of  a  burial-place  far  off? 

FftnST. 

•bnt  with  a  smile. 

FmAifxroRT. 

It  matters  not. 
a  little  church]rard  on  the  side 
ill,  that  hangs  o'er  Rydal  lake, 
hoaae  where  Magdalene  was  bom. 
tiul  it  is ;  a  yemal  glade 
itk  wooded  rocks !  where  a  few  graves 
d  sleeping  in  eternal  calm, 
srhen  yon  will,  and  (hat  green  spot 
iih  aonshine.    There  they  hoped  to 

hey  often  spoke  to  Magdalene 
n  dying  day.    For  death  put  on 
nance  of  an  angel  in  the  place 
ad  sanctified.    I  see  the  spot 
had  choaen  for  their  sleep— bnt  far, 
from  that  sweet  sanctuary 
md  all  its  depth  of  sunny  calm ! 
y  Magdalene  never  dare  return 
re  cottage. 

FUXST. 

No !  she  only  smiled 
ilored  her  to  forsake  the  city ; 
she  would  not  leave  her   parents' 

• 

i  each  day  visited  your  mother, 
» bring  infection— — 


FBANXFOST. 

O  my  mother! 
Forgive  me,  heaven !  I  had  not  sure  forgotten 
That  I  am  listening  to  thee  by  her  coffin ! 
My  Magdalene's  care  was  vain— she  came  at 

last, 
As  these  sad  death-flowers  tell 

FRIEST. 

Not  in  some  spot 
Apart  from  death,  in  deathlike  loneliness 
Doth  Magdalene  dwell.  Throughout  the  livelong 

day. 
And  many  a  livelong   night,  for   these  three 

months. 
Hath  she  been  ministering  at  the  dying  bed. 
From  which,  with  an  unnatural  cowardice, 
Affection,  ardent  in  the  times  of  joy. 
Had  fled, — perhaps  to  stumble  o'er  the  grave. 
— What !  though  thy  Magdalene  heretofore  had 

known 
Only  the  name  of  sorrow,  living  far 
Within  the  heart  of  peace,  with  birds  and  floekSt 
The  flowers  of  the  earth,  and  the  high  start  of 

heaven. 
Companions  of  her  love  and  innocence ; 
Yet  she  who,  in  that  region  of  delight, 
Slumber'd  in  the  sunshine,  or  the  shclter'd  shadoy 
Rose  with  the  rising  storm,  and  like  an  angel. 
With  hair  unruffled  in  its  radiance,  atood 
Beside  the  couch  of  tossing  agony ; 
As  undisturb'd  as  on  some  vernal  day 
Walking  alone  through  mountain  solitude. 
To  bring  home  in  her  arms  a  new-yaan'd  Iamb 
Too  feeble  for  the  snow ! 


« 


FRANKFORT. 

I  wonder  not ! 
Its  beauty  was  most  touching,  and  I  loved  » 
The  bright  and  smiling  surface  of  her  sotd : 
But  I  have  gazed  with  adoration 
Upon  its  awful  depths  profoundly  calm, 
Seen  far  down  shadowing  the  aweet   fitce  of 
heaveiL 

FRIEST.  • 

Many  think  ahe  bears   a   charm   against   the 

Plague; 
And  they  are  not  deceived.    A  charm  she  hath. 
But  hidden  not  in  ring  or  amulet. 
Sleeping  in  the  quiet  of  her  sinless  soul. 
Some  think  she  is  a  spirit — many  look 
With  tears  of  sorrow  on  a  mortal  creature 
Whom  death  may  steal  away — but  all  agree 
That  a  thing  so  piteous,  kind,  and  beautiful, 
Did  never  walk  before  upon  this  earth. 

[The  door  opetu,  and  MAeoAi.Kirs  enten, 

FRIBST. 

Behold  the  blessed  one  of  whom  we  speak ! 

MAGDALEN B  {iteing  Frankfort  and  Wilmei  kntA 
ing  with  iktir facet  on  iko  hed.) 

Haply  some  sorrowing  friends  unknown  to  me! 

FRANKFORT  (rtftflg.) 

Msgdalene !  my  holy  MagdalAiwl 
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KAODA.LE17E  {throwing  herself  down  beside  him,) 

Huih !  hush !  my  Frankfort !  thus  I  fold  one 

arm 
lEtomid  thy  bleat  neck,  and  with  the  other  thua 
I  touch  the  ailent  dead ! 

FRANKFORT. 

O  Magdalene  I 
'Tb  a  wild  night  of  bliaa  and  misery. 

MAODALENB. 

We  both  are  orphans. 

FRANKFORT. 

Hush  !    I  know  it  all. — 
An  angel's  arms  are  round  me — No!    a  mor- 
tars— 
A  mortal  thing  sublimed  and  beautified 
By  woes  that  would  have  broken  many  a  heart. 
In  thy  embrace  what  do  I  care  for  death ! 
In  ev'ry  breathing  of  thy  holy  bosom 
I  feel  contentment,  faith,  and  piety ; 
Nor  can  the  shadow  of  tiii^  passing  world 
Breath'd  o'er  thy  face  of  perishable  beauty, 
Bedim  thy  holy  spirit — it  is  bright, 
Nor  aeems  to  heed  that  gushing  flood  of  tears. 

fribstUo  Wilmot.) 

Lot «  retire.    The  hour  is  drawing  neVi 
Fix'd  for  the  funeral 

WIUtOT. 

Heaven  in  mercy  sent 
That  angel,  with  her  dewy  voice,  and  eyes 
More  dewy  still,  to  stand  beside  the  grave, 
And  show  my  friend  how  beautiful  in  heaven 
His  mother  now  must  be !    That  silent  smiU 
*tb  resignation  might  convert  despair ! 

[Prisst  and  Wiluot  rtUn, 


SCENE   V. 

A  Chmnkyard — Midnight-^  clear  Moon  and  f  «• 
reiie  Sky — a  new-dug  grave  elate  to  the  church- 
wall,  on  which  are  leaning  tkt  Sexton  and  hit 
Aatittant. 

SEXTON. 

'Tie  a  decent  job  enough ;  for  a  beginner, 
You  handle  your  spade  in  no  unpromising  way, 
And  when  our  churchyard  business  revives, 
(Confound  that  pit  with  its  great  ugly  mouth — 
'Tis  the  ruin  of  the  trade) — you'll  make,  my  boy, 
A  very  pretty  grave-digger.    But  hark  ye ! 
When  standing  good  five  feet  below  the  sod, 
Keep  thine  eyes  open,  and  don't  fling  the  gravel 
Into  my  face,  thou  screech-owl.    Stretch  thyself 
Up  boldly  like  the  son  of  a  grare-digger. 
And  form  the  bank  above  thee  neat  and  trim. 
I  wish  to  have  some  credit  in  my  graves ; 
And  even  although  the  kinsfolk  be  poor  judges, 
And  mind  these  things  but  little,  I  have  an  eye, 
A  grave-digger's  eye,  that  loves  to  a  nicety 
To  see  a  trench  drawn  for  its  own  dear  bAo. 
—Why  art  thou  shivering  there,  thou  Aspen- 
Jeaf? 


EOT. 

I  never  liked  to  walk  through  a  churchyard. 
And  now,  at  the  very  dead  hour  o'  the  night,     - 
This  standing  overhead  within  a  grave  ^ 

Hath  made  me  colder  than  an  icicle,—  '  ~ 

Ay,  numb  as  any  grave-stone  of  them  alL 
I  would  not  care  to  dig  a  grave  in  a  field  7 

Out  in  the  country,  ami  by  good  day-light; 
But  to  keep  poking  in  a  deep  black  hole, 
In  the  middle  of  a  pavement  of  grave-stOnes, 
With  such  a  ghostlike  moon  above  one's  head. 
And  flinging  out,  instead  of  good  plain  pebbles,  = 
Still  yellow-grinning  and  worm-eaten  skolls!--  -- 
— ^'Tis  shocking  work.  - 

SKXfbN. 

Fie  !  you  disgrace  your  trade,    2 
You  jackanapes !  an  ancient  noble  trade. 
I'll  get  some  bungler  of  a  village-sexton. 
Some  bell-ringer  well  versed  in  psalmody, 
To  bury  thee  like  a  dog,  and  lay  thy  coffin 
With  the  wrong  end  to  the  headstone.    Oat  oa 
thee ! 

EOT. 

I  think,  old  man !  with  both  feet  in  the  grave 
As  one  may  say — 

SBXTOV. 

Ho!  ho!  advice,  thoapairot! 
With  both  feet  in  the  grave !    I  will  be  sioging 
Over  my  work  for  many  a  year  to  come. 
When   thou,  and   chicken-hearted  birds    like 

thee. 
Will  all  be  caged.    Death  loves  a  grave-digger. 
And  would  not  hurt  a  hair  upon  his  head. 
As  for  the  Plague,  he  is  afraid  of  us — 
With  a  mattock  and  a  shovel  o*er  my  shoulder 
He  looks  at  me,  and  passes  to  such  game 
As  thou,  and  sroooth-feoed  maidena  like  to  thee. 

BOY. 

Didst  ever  see  the  lady  and  her  child 

Whoee  grave  we  have  been  digging  t    for  if  so. 

And  yet  hast  felt  no  pity  at  thy  work. 

Thou  wouldst  not  scmple  for  a  yellow  King 

Charles 
To  bury  a  Christian  lying  in  a  tranos. 

SEXTON. 

Six  years  ago,  I  buried  her  good  huriMnd, 
As  proper  brave  a  man  aa  e'er  was  laid 
Under  the  turf.    I  have  known  the  femily 
Three  generations,  and  I  loved  them  all. 
But  where*s  the  use  of  whimpering  like  a  child 
That  never  saw  a  grave  ?    Yet,  by  my  spade, 
I  think  if  I  had  any  tears  to  shed 
I  would  waste  them  all  upon  this  very  mould ! 
For  a  sweeter  lady  never  walk'd  to  church 
Nor  stepp'd  across  a  grave-stone.    She  is  in 

heaven ! 
And  he  who  thinks  so  well  may  dig  her  grave 
Aa  merrily  as  a  gard'ner  in  the  spring. 

BOT. 

See!   yonder  two  men  standing  with  drawn 

swords! 
We  shaU  be  moider'd.  . 
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SXZTOV. 

Mnrder'd  f  that's  a  trifle, 
bb'd  of  all  our  money.    Hold  it  fast 
know  where  to  find  it — grave-diggers 
ury  gold  about  them  at  their  work, 
i  murder,  rob,  and  bury  us  in  a  twinkling. 
[2^  Sesiom  and  Bey  stand  $iUiU  wiikw 
Oe  Oadam  of  thM  Okmnk-waU,  and  Wal- 
tiHOHAX  and  FmoKRALD  apffroadk. 

FinOXRALD. 

laoe  is  fitter  for  our  present  purpose 

Jiat  we  fiz'd  before.    Here  is  a  grave 

ady  for  thy  body,  Walsingham ! 

mayest  have  warmer   Icings   for  the 

night 

price  of  one  small  word — "  forgiveness.*' 

WALSUGHAJi. 

iks  such  high-toned  pride  but  ill  becomes 
•  like  this.    What  *  ask  forgiveness 
h  a  thing  as  thou — while  the  Great  God 
Is  us  standing  here  with  murderous  thoughts 
he  dark  brink  of  eternity  ! 
what   thou   art,    and  what   thou   soon 
maystbe. 

FirxesKALD. 

villain !  liar!  thus  do  I  retort 

aupportable  words.    Thine  is  the  pride — 

arden*d  scorn  is  thine.    But  the  hour  is 

past 

ch  I  might  have  pardon' d  thee — and  now 

It  this  rapier,  and  prepare  to  die. 

WALSINOBAX. 

0  coward.  Yea !  I  wish  to  die — 
the  shadow  of  the  house  of  Grod ! 
not  be  a  murderer. 

nriftSBALD. 

House  of  God! 
sions  words !  but  they  will  not  avail  thee  ! 

the  Plague  might  well  have  scared  such 
Ireams, 
leriah'd  m  the  nursery,  or  by  women 

fiuot  haarts  lean  when  sinking  on  re- 
let, forsooth,  for  us  his  worshippers ! 
>ngh  we  perish  thousands  in  one  night, 
te  the  bmtes  are  buried,  still  we  call  him 
•Priest  and  Father,  and  still  hope  to  rise 
xmi  the  crowded  pit  where  we  lie  smother'd 
see  in  brimstone, — to  rise  beautiful, 
ar  to  God's  throne,  spirits  glorified ! 
r  mockery  !    Look  into  that  pit 
11  its  dread  corruption  steaming  up 
ven,  like  an  unheeded  sacrifice, 
en  dare  talk  of  immortality. 

SKXTOH  [liiscovering  himBty.) 

your  pardon — but  I  did  not  dig 
rave  for  you,  much-honour'd  gentlemen, 
spoken,  and  the  worthy  owner 
an  hour  will  come  to  take  powossion. 
heard  of  people  fighting  for  saMll  cause, 
e — but  cutting  throats  in  a  chaiehyanl 
»thiDg  new,  and  'tis  ao  ugly  pnetioe. 


FiTXOiRALD  {ruiking  om  Walsuiobak^ 
Here's  at  thy  heart  f 

[He  receives  Walsiiioham's  sword  w  his  hoartf 
and  falls,  exdatmrng, 

O  Christ !  stone-dead !  stone-dead ! 

SEZTOff. 

Killing  no  murder— *Twas  in  self-defence. 
You've  a  quick  eye,  good  sir !  or  he  had  pink'd 

you. 
These  swords  are  ugly  and  unhandy  things ; 
I  never  liked  them. 

WALSIirORAM. 

Now  I  am  a  murderer ! 
That  hideous  name  befits  me !  I  ha?e  sent  him. 
In  all  the  blindness  of  his  atheist  heart. 
To  his  dread  audit !  Pho !  his  blood  will  redden 
Upon  my  hands  for  ever.    Wretch  that  I  am ! 

SEXTOir. 

I  hear  them  coming. 

WALSINOBAM. 

Whom  dost  thou  hear  coming  ? 

SEXTON. 

Listen !  and  hear  the  holy  sound  of  psalms. 

[Tkefunend  approadies  the  grave  whero  Wal- 
sufOHAM  is  sitting  near  the  dead  My»-* 
Magdalene,  Isabel,  Priest,  Fbabsiobt, 
and  WiLMOT. 

PEIEST. 

What  shocking  sight  is  this  f    O  Walsiiigfaam, 
My  much-beloved  and  much-erring  boy ! 
I  fear  that  thou  hast  done  a  deed  of  ifaii 
For  which  remorse  will  haunt  thee  all  thy  difk 

WALSUrOBAX. 

1  hear  thy  voice,  but  dare  not  lift  my  ajM 
Up  to  thy  solemn  countenance.    I  mJd  batr 
Thy  anger,  but  the  pity  of  the  righteous 
Speaks  to  the  little  virtue  that  is  left 
In  my  distracted  soul,  and  when  I  hear  it 

0  that  in  dumb  deaf  darkness  I  could  lie ! 

rEARXYORT. 

We  two  are  brothers  in  calamity. 

WALSIBOBAM. 

Frankfort  r     O   now   I   know  who  fills  that 

coffin: 
Behold  how  with  these  blood-bedabbled  hands 

1  tremble  in  the  presence  of  her  corpse. 

Look  here — look  here — upon  this  stiffening  body ! 
Its  fooe  convulsed,  cries  out  '*  a  murderer !" 

[He/ings  himself  down, 

SBXTOB. 

Manslaughter  at  the  wont.  There  was  no  murder. 

rElBKTORT. 

He  heeds  us  notf— loat  in  the  agony 
Of  his  remorse.    A  more  compassionate  spirit- 
One  more  averse  to  the  shedding  of  man's  blood, 
Yet  of  his  own  more  prodigal,  never  graced 
Th0  name  of  aeaiittiL 
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FRIEST. 

Shall  we  drop  the  coffin 
Into  the  grave  ?    The  hour  has  come  at  last ! 
Art  thou  prepared  to  hear  the  funeral  service  f 
Or  wilt  thou  go  beliiud  that  tomb  and  vrait— 

FRANKFORT. 

The  funeral  service  is  most  beautiful, 

And  I  can  listen  to  it  with  the  tears 

Of  a  resigned  sorrow.    I  remember 

The  day  before  I  bade  a  last  farewell 

To  her  who  is  in  heaven — we  did  partake 

Together  of  the  body  of  our  Lord. 

As  we  were  walking  homewards  from  the  church, 

With  eyes  where  a  sublime  devotion  smiled, 

My  mother  look*d  at  me,  and  gently  whisper*d, 

**  Whatever  may  be  thy  doom,  I  feci  resign'd  : 

And  ']![  lamnot  when  my  son  returns, 

Recall  to  mind  this  blessed  sacrament. 

And  think  of  me  with  Christ." 

MAODALENS. 

Lean  on  my  heart, 
For  now  the  trial  eomei. 

[1%B  affim  descends  into  the  grave. 

FRAVKFORT. 

Fling,  fling  the  earth 
Left  rudely  on  her  coflui !   Magdalene  ' 
See  how  it  disappears !    O  final  close 
To  flonny  years  of  joy  and  happiness ! 
AU  perish' d  in  that  dull  and  hideous  sound ! 

MAODALENB. 

No  mortal  ever  led  a  happier  Ufe. 
Her  husband  died  and  she  was  sorrowful,— 
But  misery  ne*er  disturbed  her  soul  serene, 
Tbet  like  a  place  of  worship  aye  was  husht 
By  day  and  night,— or  with  the  voice  of  hymns 
Singing  most  sweetly  to  the  ear  of  heaven. 

FRANKFORT. 

I  wonder  not  so  much  that  she  hath  died. 
As  that  a  soul  so  perfect  should  have  lived 
So  long  in  this  sad  world.— My  little  William, 
Buried  in  all  thy  beauty — fare  thee  well ! 
Thank  God !  I  never  said  an  unkind  word 
To  the  sweet  infant !  Tears  were  in  his  eyes, 
When  last  I  went  to  sea — and  when  I  said, 
That  I  would  bring  him  home  the  loveliest  shelb, 
He  smiled  and  wept.    His  face  is  smiling  now 
Fsjr,  in  down  in  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

[They  aU  kneel  down  around  the  grave. 


ACT   III. 

SCENE  I. 


7^0  Priest  and  Wilmot  walking  in  a  aqnare  ef 
the  City. — Evening  after  thejuneral  of  Frank- 
fort's mother. 


WlLMOT. 


How  sweetly  have  I  felt  the  evening-calm 
Come  o'er  the  tumult  of  the  busy  dmj 
In  a  great  city !  when  the  silent  itan 


'^ 


Stole  out  so  gladsome  through  the  dtfk- 

heavens, 
All  undisturb'd  by  any  restless  noise 
Sent  from  the  domes  and  spires  that  lay  I 
Hush'd  as  the  clouds  of  night 

FRUST.  ^ 

Even  now  'tis  so.  j 
Didst  thou  e*er  see  a  more  respleiident  moont 
A  sky  more  cloudiest— thicker  set  with  ttanf 

WILMOT.  I 

The  night  is  silent — silent  was  the  day.  \ 

But  iK>w  methinks  that  sky's  magnificence       i 
Darkeneth  the  desolation  on  the  earth ! 
Even  such  the  silence  of  a  beautiful  sea 
Rolling  o'er  a  thousand  wrecks. 

FRIEST^ 

Let  us  tit  don 
Upon  this  seat,  beneath  its  sheltering  trees; 
And  if  my  soul  can  face  the  fearful  things 
Which  it  has  seen  and  suflfer'd,  thou  shalt  hmt 
How  a  whole  city  perish' d — a  whole  city ! 
For,  walking  on  the  shore  we  rightly  csD 
The  ocean  calm,  though  distant  waves  bs 
With  melancholy  dash  against  the  xocks. 


WILMOT. 

Fit  place  it  is  fivr  sudi  wild  colloquy  1 
These  empty  houses,  and  that  half-built 
Standing  with  all  iu  idle  scafiblding-^ 


FRIEST. 

I  see  a  thousand  sights  thou  can'st  not  see, 
Glimnicring  around  mo — confused  sights  of' 
Mingling  in  the  train  of  joy  and  happiness. 
Sweet  lovely  children  all  around  my  feet 
Are  sporting — for  this  wide  square  was  the  play 

ground 
Where  the  bright  families  of  prosperous  men 
Walk'd  in  the  sunshine  with  their  fairy  dresses, 
Laughing  'mid  the  flowers!— O  many  askm 

paced  hearse 
I  sec — and  little  cofiins  borne  along 
Beneath  some  solitary  mourner's  arm. 
Mix'd  are  these  images  of  life  and  death ! 
For  while  I  muse  upon  the  silent  face 
Of  one  dead  infant,  crowds  of  living  s|»rits 
Come  singing  by — and  though  I  see  a  eoffin, 
They  see  it  not,  but  glide  with  sunny  feet 
O'er  the  black  pall,  then  disappear  for  over. 

WILMOT. 

Came  it  on  a«adden  f 

FRIB3T. 

Like  a  thunder-peal 
One  mom  a  rumour  tum'd  the  city  pale ; 
And  the  tongues  of  men,  wild-staring  on  ead 

other, 
Utter'd  with  faltering  voice  one  little  word, 
"  The  Plague !"    Then  many  heard  within  thd 

dreams 
At  dead  of  night  a  voice  foreboding  woe. 
And  rose  up  in  their  terror,  and  forsook 
Homes,  m  the  haunted  darkness  of  despair 
No  more  endurable.    As  thunder  quails 
Th*  inferior  creatures  of  the  air  and  earth, 
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d  the  Plague  at  once  all  human  eouls, 
brave  man  beside  the  natural  coward 
trembling.     On  the  rettlen  multitude, 
tlenly  toiling  through  a*busy  life, 
ring  in  the  tumult  of  their  souls 
inary  language  of  decay, 
came  down  that  made  itself  be  heard, 
J  Btarted  from  delusion  when  the  touch 
h*s  benumbing  fingers  suddenly 
AT  whole  crowded  streets  into  the  grave. 
m  a  direful  struggle  with  the  Pest ! 
the  ordinary  forms  of  life 
mwards  with  the  violence  of  despair, 
■w  the  crowded  gates  of  theatres, 
lie  frightful  audience,  with  their  souls 
in  perturbation  through  the  glare 
ivulsive  laughter,  sat  and  shouted 
!ne  ribaldry  and  mirth  profane, 
et  was  heard  parading  through  the  streets 
inc,  and  the  soldier*  s  tossing  plumes 
Nrith  their  wonted  pride.    O  idle  show 
i  poor  worthless  instruments  of  death, 
Ives  devoted !  Childish  mockery ! 
h  the  Plague  did  scoflf,  who  in  one  night 
■pet  silenced  and  the  plumes  laid  low. 
be  Sabbath-day — though  truly  fear 
ban  piety  fiird  the  house  of  God — 
d  an  outward  homage.    On  the  street 
yet  met  friends,  and  dared  to  interchange 
lis  greeting — and  firesidea  there  were 
>till  domestic  happiness  survived 
unbroken  family ;  while  the  soul, 
as  schemes  to  overcome  the  Plague 
kill,  zeal,  in  ruth  and  charity 
rs  horrors,  and  oft  seem'd  to  rise 
*-Iike  'mid  the  ravages  of  death. 
1  the  noblest  spirits  disappeared, 
uld  tell  whither-«nd  the  city  stood 
elesguerM  fortress,  that  hath  lost 
rer  of  its  defenders.    Then  the  Plague 
,  raging  like  a  barbarous  conqueror, 
«le8s  to  find  mercy,  every  one 
lis  face,  and  all  who  rose  again 
1  to  the  earth  in  suppliant  agony. 

WILMOT. 

how  mournful  every  Sabbath-day 
some  well-known  faces !  to  behold 
gragatkm  weekly  thinn*d  by  death, 
jrty  seata  with  all  their  Bibles  lying 
wiihduMi. 

rXIEST. 

Ay — even  the  house  of  God 
tn  to  the  Plague.    Amid  their  prayers 
elers  sickenM,  and  most  deadly-pale 
with  sobs, — and  beatings  of  the  heart  . 
off  might  be  heard,  a  hideous  knell 
cr  ceased  sounding  till  the  wretches  died, 
es  the  silent  congregation  sat 
for  the  priest,  then  stretch'd  withfai  hia 
roud. 

1  he  came,  he  bore  within  his  eyes 
e  that  disturbed,  and  read  the  service 
!  hollow  voice  of  death. 

WILMOT. 

Where  was  the  king  7 
les,  and  the  judges  of  the  land? 


PRIEST. 

They  left  the  city.    Whither — none  inquired. 
Who  cares  now  for  the  empires  uf  the  earth. 
Their  peerage  or  their  monarchs  7    Kingly  onai 
Sit  unobserved  upon  their  regal  seats, 
And  the  soul  looks  o'er  ocean,  earth,  and  air, 
Heedleas  to  whom  its  fields  or  waves  belong. 
So  that  there  ^rc  some  overshadowing  grove 
Central  amid  a  mighty  continent. 
Or  sacred  island  in  the  healthful  main. 
Where  men  might  be  transported  in  a  thought 
Far  from  the  wild  dominion  of  the  Plague. 
Now  He  is  monarch  here — nor  mortal  brow 
Durst  wear  a  crown  within  the  fatal  sweep 
Of  his  long  bony  arm. 

WILMOT. 

He  loves  the  silence 
Of  an  unpeopled  reign. 

PRIEST. 

Once  at  noon-day 
Alone  I  stood  upon  a  tower  that  rises 
From  the  centre  of  the  city.    I  look'd  down 
With  awe  upon  that  world  of  misery  ; 
Nor  for  a  while  could  say  that  I  beheld 
Aught  save  one  wide  gleam  indistinctly  flung 
From  that  bewildering  grandeur :  Till  at  once 
The  objects  all  assumed  their  natural  form, 
And  grew  into  a  City  stretching  round 
On  every  side,  far  as  the  bounding  sky. 
Mine  eyes  first  rested  on  the  squares  that  lay 
Without  one  moving  figure,  with  fair  treea 
Lifting  their  tufted  heads  unto  the  light, 
Sweet,  sunny  spots  of  rural  imagery 
That  gave  a  beauty  to  magnificence. 
Silent  as  nature's  solitary  glens 
Slept   the   long   streets-—and   mighty   LondoB 

seem*d. 
With  all  its  temples,  domes,  and  palaces, 
Like  some  sublime  assemblage  of  tall  cliffs 
That  bring  down  the  deep  stillness  of  the  heavens 
To  shroud  them  in  ihe  desert.    Groves  of  masts 
Rose  through  the  brightness  of  the  sun-smote 

river. 
But  all  their  flaga  were  struck,  and  every  sail 
Was  lower'd.    Many  a  distant  land  had  felt 
The  sudden  stoppage  of  that  mighty  heart. 
Then  thought  I  that  the  vain  pursuits  of  man 
Possessed  a  semblance  of  sublimity, 
Thus  suddenly  o'erthrown ;  and  as  I  looked 
Down  on  the  courts  and  markets,  where  the 

soul 
Of  thb  world's  business  once  roar*d  like  the 

sea. 
That  sound  within  my  memory  strove  in  vain. 
Yet  with  a  mighty  power,  to  break  the  silence 
That  like  the  shadow  of  a  troubled  sky 
Or  moveless  cloud  of  thunder,  lay  beneath  me. 
The  breathless  calm  of  universal  death. 

WILMOT. 

I  feel  all  fears  for  my  own  worthless  self 
Vanish  at  thy  voice— but  it  giowa  Cremuloue— 
I  now  will  hear  no  more.    I  know  not  why 
My  soul  longs  thus  to  fieast  itself  on  terroi^^ 
Last  night  I  »w  enough.    O  that  churchyaid '. 
That  oMulinali't  danee  I 
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PMIST. 

My  voice  is  tremuloua, 
For  I  Bball  nerer  we  fourscore  sgain. 
But  I  can  speak  to  thee  about  the  Plague 
That  rages  round  us,  with  as  calm  a  soul 
As  if  a  hundred  years  had  pass'd  away 
Since  yonder  Pest-house  heard  the  groans  and 

shrieks 
Of  more  than  mortal  agony. 

WILMOT. 

A  Pest-house ! 
O  dreadful  habitation !  I  beheld  it, 
As  if  in  silence  standing  tenantless. 
List!  list!  what  fearful  cries!    They  will  burst 

the  walls, 
And  issue  forth  a  ghost-like  company 
Into  the  frightenM  air.  Now — now — ^*tis  silent ! 
As  if  in  that  one  shriek  they  all  had  pcrish'd. 

PRIEST. 

Let  not  thy  spirit  penetrate  its  walls. 
Our  Saviour  pities  it. 

WILMOT. 

And  who  will  go 
Into  such  tomb-like  building  fill'd  with  horror  I 

FRIBST. 

Ay !  'tis  a  dreadful  mansion,  standing  there 

So  black !  as  if  the  very  walls  did  know 

The  agony  within.    Yet  hither  come 

The  children  of  despair  and  poverty, 

Who  baring  bosoms  yellow  with  Plague-spots 

Implore  admittance,  and  with  hollow  voice 

Bo  passionately  vow  their  gratitude, 

If  snfier'd  to  lay  down  their  rending  heads 

On  the  straw  pallets — so  that  skilful  men 

Huf  visit  them,  even  when  the  wretches  say 

They  have  no  hope.    Poor  souls !  perhaps  they 

die 
In  mitigated  agony  at  last ; 
But  when  a  ghost-like  shadow  enters  there 
It  seee  the  sun  no  more. 

WIUfOT. 

Didst  thou  ever  pray 
Withm  that  fearful  tobemacle  f 

nilEST. 

Yes! 
*Tis  but  two  nights  ago  I  thither  went 
To  minister  the  sacrament    I  heard 
A  hideous  din  before  I  reach*d  the  door^ 
And  entering  I  beheld  the  ghastly  patients 
Walking  tumultuously  throughout  the  room. 
Some  seemingly  in  anger — all  the  rest 
In  mute  despair.    There  lay  th'  attendants  dead ! 
And  thirst  had  come  upon  that  pale-faced  crew, 
Who  gasp*d,  and  made  wild  motions  with  thdr 

hands, 
MThen  in  their  parch*d  months  prayers  or  curses 

died. 

WILMOT. 

It  was  most  horrible ! 


Like  a  raging  fire  within  the  darksome 
Of  a  huge  mad-house ;  and  one  stomy 
As  I  wss  passing  by  its  iron  gates. 
With  loud  crash  they  burst  open,  and  a  troop 
Of  beings  all  unconscious  of  this  world. 
Possessed  by  their  own  feariiil  fentaaies. 
Did  clank  their  chains  unto  the  troobled  nioei 
Fast  rolling  through  the  clouds.   Awmy  they ' 
Across  the  glimmering  square !  some  hnrrisdly 
As  by  a  wldrlwind  driven,  and  others  moviiig 
Slow — step  by  step — with  melancholy  mien. 
And  faces  pale  in  idk>t- vacancy. 
For  days  those  wild-eyed  visitors  were  seen 
Shrieking— or  sitting  in  a  woeful  sUence, 
With  withered  hands,  and  heaps  of  matted  hut 
And  they  all  died  in  ignorance  of  the  Plague 
That  freed  them  from  their  cells.— 


WILMOT. 


DoDoneneofW 


Whom  the  Plague  strikes? 


1 

j 


FBIBST. 

Not  one  in  many 
Yet  two  such  wretches  have  I  chanced  to 
And  they  are  living  still— far  better  dead ! 
For  they  have  lost  all  memory  of  the  past. 
All  feeling  of  the  future.    Their  own  namee 
They  know  not— nor  that  they  are  human  beings 
Like  images  of  stone  there  do  they  sit. 
When  all  around  is  agony ;  or  laugh. 
As  if  their  features  only  were  convulsed. 
In  the  absence  of  all  soul !    Ay,  long  and  kind 
The  laughter  is  of  those  stone-images. 
Sitting  uimioved  with  their  glased  steadfiMt  eyss!  ^ 
And  none  can  tell  why  the  poor  wretches  laagh 
Who  know  not  how  to  weep. 

WILMOT. 

How  many  diildreft 
Must  have  died  in  beauty  and  in  innocence 
This  fetal  summer ! 


But  I  have  witnessM 
A  fijgbt  more  hideous  still.  The  Plague  broke  out 


Many  sweet  flowers  died! 
Pure  innocents !  they  mostly  sank  in  pesos. 
Yet  sometimes  it  was  misery  to  hear  them 
Praying  their  parents  to  shut  out  the  Plagne ; 
Nor  could  they  sleep  alone  within  their  beds. 
In  fear  of  that  dread  monster.    GUldbood  kwi 
Its  bounding  gladsomeness— its  fearless  glee— 
And  infants  of  five  summers  walk'd  aboot 
With  restless  eyes,  or  by  their  parents*  sides 
Crouch*d  shuddering,  for  they  ever  heard  them 

speaking 
Of  death,  or  saw  them  weeinng*— no  one  mailed. 

WILMOT. 

Hath  not  the  summer  been  meet  beautiibl, 
*Mkl  all  this  misery  f 


A  sunny  season ! 
What  splendid  days,  what  nighta  magnifioent 
Pass'd  in  majestic  march  above  the  City, 
When  all  below  was  sgony  and  death ! 
"  O  peaceful  dwellers !  in  yon  silent  stars. 
Burning  so  softly  in  their  haiqpiness  !'* 
Our  souls  exelsimM,^"  unknown  inhabitnMi 
Of  unknown  worUa !  no  misery  reaches  yeo. 
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immortality!" 
river  •■  it  flow'd  tlong 
to  oome  from  toine  delightfal  land 
1  onto  the  Plagiw,  mud  hastening  on 
le  bealthfol  oeaan,  calmly  smiled, 
ed  pilgrim  through  the  realms  of  death. 
he  sore  disturbanoe  of  men's  souls 
ied  the  repoee  of  lifeless  things! 
eafy  trees  that  graced  the  dty-sqoares, 
th  the  dews  of  morning,  they  seem*d 
It! 

alone  th*  untainted  air  of  hearen 
ity  and  delight— all  round  them  died. 
jooe,  of  all  the  world  seem*d  curst. 
ipots  in  country^-or  in  town ! 
ge  wilds — or  dark  and  noisome  streetr^ 
om  human  intercourse — or  haunted 
id  sorrow,  penury  and  guilt, 
i  to  all  a  blessed  Paradise, 
m  wings  of  rapture  they  would  fly, 
leave  you  more — for  nature  groans 
the  Plague  is  not,  there  dwells  happi- 


ft 


WILMOT. 


ndeed,  to  think  bow  months  and  months 
'd,  and  still  are  passing,  without  hope. 


farda,  not  in  houses,  it  did  seem 
leople  lived.    They  haunted  there, 
u  well  may  think,  a  woeful  sight 
urial-gronnd  to  see  the  grave-stones 
o'er  with  persons,  sitting  night  and 

their  lost  friends.    But  sadder  still, 
9  see  the  self-same  tombstones  bare, 
w  lew  at  last  were  left  to  weep. 
1 1  take  my  solitary  stand 
those  wide  churchyards.     Onwards 
I 

le  of  frees  reoogmsed 
beinga  vanish'd  from  this  world : 
laxe  upon  them,  memory 
le  vriU  creation  of  my  brain, 
lag*  of  tboae  ooontleas  myriads, 
(fe  praoaaaoD  seems  of  unknown  crea- 
• 

Dknawn  occasion  moving  by, 
•Hke  disappearing  from  my  soul, 
pageant  journeying  endless  on ! 

WIUfOT. 

mortal  souls !  sent  from  this  world 

eath!  like  insects  vanishing 

len,  when  a  breeie  comes  o'er  the 

CO 

aommer-noon  !— 


What  meeu  thine  eyes  f 


WlUfOT. 


r  Frankfort  walking  toward  oa. 
t  something  wild  in  his 
all  is  well  with  Magdalene, 
lid  she  be  dead ! 


miEST. 

'Tis  for  hunself 
I  fear  that  we  must  weep.    That  devious  pact, 
Now  stopping  on  a  sudden— and  now  hurried, 
As  by  a  raging  wind  against  the  will 
I  tremble  to  behold  it— for  the  Pest 
Oft  dalliea  thus  with  its  delirious  victims. 
And  yet  some  sgitation  of  the  mind— 

[WiLMOT  goei  up  to  Frakkfort  oiketM  pa$$img 
by  dutraetedly  wiikomt  nUiemg  ikok, 

wnjun. 

Companion — measmate— 'friend— best,  dearest 

friend. 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  us  T 

nUlTKFORT. 

Hoist  out  the  barga— 
My  crew  will  pull  her  through  the  roaring  surf. 
I  have  a  mother  dsring  of  the  Plague 


WILMOT. 

Sweet  friend !  look,  look  around !    O 
His  mind  is  overthrown. 


FRANKFORT. 

Say  who  art  thou 
That  glarest  so  upon  me  with  thine  eyes  f 
Hadst  thou  a  brother  once  ? 

WILMOT. 

My  name  is  Wilmot 

FRAlfKFORT. 

Wihnott  Methinks  I  know  thee !  Wilmoc !  Wil- 
mot! 

WILMOT. 

I  owe  my  fife  to  thee. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  merciful  God ! 
A  roaring  whirlwind  hurries  off  my  soul— 
I  surely  feel  these  stones  beneath  my  feet ; 
Houses  are  standing  round  me— yet  even  now. 
If  ever  ssilor  trod  upon  a  deck, 
I  was  on  board  the  Thunderer.     What  darit 

building 
Towers  yonder  fike  a  cloud  f  Is  it  a  mad-house  t 
No  irons  on  my  hands O  chain  me — chain 


In  mercy,  to  one  steadfast  place  of  earth. 
Nor  drive  me  onwards  like  a  heaving  wave 
Over  the  midnight 


FRIIST. 

Touch  this  grey  head  ! 

FEANKFORT. 

Old  man!  thou  hast  a  kind  and  gentle  look— 
— ^Then  tell  me  this,  and  I  will  bless  thee  for  it: 
Did  a  fair  maiden  oome  on  board  to-day. 
Calling  herself,  with  a  low  moomfnl  voice, 
Magdalene  Lambert  t    Did  ahb  aak  for  me 
WiUi  that  mournful  voice,  and  hath  ahe  gone 
Weeping  away  because  she  found  me  not  f 
Drest  is  she  all  in  white,  as  Poets  feign 
The  aufal  Innocence    and  wVieA  ibe 
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Wilmot,  I  know   thee  now  —  hath  sometliing 

dreadful 
Fallen  on  my  head— or  am  I  in  a  fever. 
And  raving  here  with  a  distempered  brain  f 


PKTEST. 

We  are  indeed  thy  friends !     Look  at  this  hair 
Which  I  am  wearing  close  unto  my  heart 
For  thy  dear  mother's  sake.    Behold  how  softly 
The  silver-lined  auburn  doth  repose. 
Amid  the  sunshine  of  sweet  William's  ringlets. 
[Frankfort /«Uit  on  his  neck  and  weep$. 

PRANIFORT. 

Conduct  me   home — ^home — home — whate*er  I 
say. 

But  look  not  so O !  ye  dim  ghastly  faces, 

I  know  ye  not 1  am  your  prisoner 

Lead,  lead  me  hence,  and  chain  me  in  my  cell. 

PRIEST  (to  WiLMOT.) 

Let  us  conduct  him  home  !  prepare  thy  soul 
For  what  this  night  may  happen  to  ihy  friend. 
For  death  is  in  his  face. 


SCENE  II.. 

Kaodalbn E  teen  lying  atleep  on  a  ComcA— Isabel 
and  a  Young  Girl  titling  betide  her. 

ISABEL. 

Didst  thou  e'er  sec  so  beautiful  a  face  ? 

Lo !  how  it  smiles  through  sleep !    Even  in  her 

dreamt 
Her  soul  is  at  some  work  of  charity. 

CHILD. 

May  I  go  softly  up,  and  kiss  her  cheek  f 

0  why  is  it  so  pale  T 

ISABEL. 

"IVas  always  so. 

CHILD. 

1  thought  that  paleness  was  a  mark  of  grief. 
My  mother's  face  was  always  deadly  pale, 
But  then  ahe  often  wept — I  know  not  why. 
This  lady  must  be  happy. 

ISABEL. 

She  awakes. 

CHILD. 

Perhaps  that  kiss  disturbed  her. 

ISABEL  (Co  Maqdalene,  tcho  owokes.) 

Magdalene ! 
Thou  scarcely  seem'st  to  recollect  this  child. 
'T'is  she  who  foUow'd  thee  from  that  house  of 

death: 
Look  here — ^her  small  hands  have  already  leam*d 
To  serve  her  gracious  mistress ;  and  this  table 
With  such  refireehments  as  thy  need  requires 
They  spread — an  orphan's  gratitude  has  blest 

them. 

MAODALEIIE. 

Wilt  thou  go  hundreds  of  long  weary  milMi 


Carried  thou  knOw'st  not  where,  along  wiikl 
And  that  kind  girl  ff    A  sister  of  our  own 
In  a  far-distant  land  thou  then  wilt  be. 
And  all  day  run  about  green  sunny  hiUs 
With  little  snow-white  lambs,  wldle  happy  1 
Sing  to  thee  from  their  nests  among  the 

CHILO. 

I  would  go  with  thee  to  a  land  d'ice 
And  everlasting  snow. 

MAGDALEirB. 

How  prone  to  love 
Is  the  pure  sinless  soul  of  infimcy ! 

CHILD. 

My  father — mother-^irothers-^ntterr— dl 
Are  dead !  yet,  Lady !  when  I  hear  thee 
I  must  be  happy  in  spite  of  all  the  tears 
That  gush  into  mine  eyes.    My  mother  stood 
Close  to  my  pillow  last  night  in  a  dream. 
And  bade  me  weep  no  more,  for  that  an  angel 
Had  folded  over  me  her  heavenly  winga. 
I  woke — and  there  wert  thou !  at  my  bedside, 
With  these  delightful  smiles. 

MAODALBITB. 

O  Isabel ! 
Of  all  the  mournful — sad — affecting  things 
That  sorrow  meets  with  in  a  world  of  sorrow, 
The  saddest  sure  those  smiles  of  happineea. 
Those  sudden  starts  of  uncontrollable  glee, 
That,  like  the  promptings  of  a  different  nature,  , 
Assail  the  heart  of  childhood 'mid  its  grief. 
And  turn  its  tears  to  rapture.  Beauteous  beingi!; 
Hanging  in  the  air  'twizt  joy  and  misery  ! 
Now  like  the  troubled  sea-birds  wiLdIy-waiIiq|  j 
Through  the  black  squall ; — and  now  upon  tk^ 
billows  \ 

Alighting  softly  with  the  gleams  of  light. 
They  float  in  beauty  of  a  ieariess  calm. 

ISABEL. 

Why  so  profound  a  sigh  t 

MAODALEITB. 

A  deadly  pain 
Even  at  that  moment  struck  into  my  beut. 
A  sudden  fear  disturbs  me^ook  on  my  fiMe— 
Seest  thou  aught  wild  and  strange  withiR  my 

eyes? 
Fear  not  to  speak  the  truth. 

ISABEL. 

O  nought  I  see 
Within  these  eyes  but  a  meek  tender  light 
Softer  than  swimming  tears— and  on  thy  fiue 
The  same  pale  beauty  lies  by  all  beloved 
Even  when  thou  wert  a  child — a  breathing  pak* 

ness 
More  touching  than  the  cheeks  so  rosy-red 
Of  other  children — nothing  else  see  I. 

MAODALRlfE. 

0  shame !  I  feel  the  lean  upon  my  cheek : 

1  weep  that  I  must  die.    O  days  and  nights 
Past  on  my  knees  beside  the  bed  of  demth. 
Have  ye  been  all  in  vain !    I  shudder  at  death 
Even  as  this  child  would  do. — ^Most  moamfU 

weakness! 
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CHILD. 

not  feAr  to  die  within  your  arms. 

MAGDALENB. 

e  ftm  little  mirror  here — sweet  child ! 
you  come  with  it,  look  in  and  see 
&  face  as  e^rer  Innocence 

0  gladden  her  own  gazing  soal. 

UdgivtM  the  Utoking-gUus  to  Magdalenb, 
k0  after  Q.  tingle  glance  continues. 

k  into  that  glass  reveaPd  my  &ie. 
ot  to  deceive  my  Isabel ; 
at  1  am  dying. 

UA^IL  (faUm  M  her  knees.) 

Merciful  God ! 
mp  of  death  pass  from  her  holy  lips. 

MAGDALENE. 

nentaiy  paiy  when  torn  from  earth ! 
ign^d. 

ISABEL. 

O  last  night's  awful  scene 
ercome  thy  body  and  thy  soul, 
disquieted — but  both  ere  long 
ke  to  peace. — Assist  me,  Margaret, 
two,  soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
her  on  that  bed.  How  feels  my  mistress  f 

[They  support  her  to  bed. 

MAGDALENE. 

1  am  I  acquainted  with  the  Plague, 
its  filial  symptoms.    I  beheld 
nb*rous  weight  upon  my  eyes,  the  dim 
ide  that  never  more   must   leave   my 
iccks— 

are  touch*d  by  death — before  the  hour 
at  morning,  the  small  midnight  hour — 
iven  protect  my  faithful  I»abcl, 
t  her  safe,  as  on  an  angeKs  wing, 
Bweet  Lake  which  I  must  see  no  more ! 

ISABEL. 

rid  Bt  onee  is  darkened. 

MAGDALENE. 

Frankfort!  come, 
weet  Toioe  will  all  be  lost  on  me  !— 
ight  I  dreamt  of  death  and  burial : 
igiie  had  stricken  me  in  my  troubled 
9ep! 
re-— death-tokens  on  my  breast ! 

ruehee  into  her  arms  and  hisses  her  bosom. 


ISABEL. 


These  kisses 


9  my  agony !  O  savage  death ! 
the  touch  of  that  angelic  bosom 
'  to  pity  thy  relentless  soul ! 
lat  mortal  blueness  hath  been  qiread 
bill  air  of  the  grave ! 


MAGDALENE. 
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m^noL 


ISABEL. 

Till  death  come  from  thy  bosom — I  will  kisB 
thee. 

CHILD. 

Lady !  I  hear  a  soft  tap  at  the  door. 

MAGDALBNB. 

Then  open  it,  my  little  fearful  maid. 
For  none  but  friends  cobm  here. 

Enters  the  Old  Pbiest. 

PAIEST. 

What!  aUintean! 

ISABEL. 

0  sir !  look  here  !^look  here  * 

PBIEST. 

My  holy  child ! 
O  ghostlike  now  thy  more  than  mortal  beaaty ! 
Canst  thou  not  raise  thine  head  t 

MAGDALENE. 

O  pray  for  me. 

PBIEST. 

Daughter !  thy  name  is  well-beloved  in  besfen. 
There  hath  been  something  in  thy  destiny 
Above  our  human  nature,  and  thy  soul 
Conspicuous,  like  a  never-setting  star, 
Hath  shone  o*er  ail  the  city — shedding  joy 
And  consolation.    There  is  need  of  thee 
In  this  most  wicked  and  afflicted  world, 
And  therefore  do  I  trust  with  holy  awe 
That  death's  dark  shadow  will  pass  over  theCf 
And  thou  in  undimm'd  beauty  reappear ! 
—If  so  the  will  of  God ! 

MAGDALENE. 

Thou  must  pray  for  me, 
While  yet  I  hear  and  understand  thy  prayers. 
Too  well  thou  thinkest  of  me — I  am  weak 
In  all  my  being — weaker  far  than  many 
Who  have  died  unpraised— unhallow'd  and  un» 
wept. 

0  sinful  pnde  !  and  base  hypocrisy ! 
If  in  the  deep  prostration  of  my  soul 

1  did  not  so  confess.    My  earthly  nature 
With  eager  visitings  to  all  unknown. 

Oft  haunted  me,  when  I  was  kneeling  down 
In  prayer  with  others — holding  up  the  head 
From  which  all  sense  was  parting.    Oh !  my  pity 
Was  oft  imperfect — almost  insincere ! 
Yet  God  may  in  his  boundless  love  accept 
My  feeble  efforts.    Faith  at  least  is  mine : 
Oh !  were  that  gone>  I  should  be  poor  indeed. 

PBIEST. 

Daughter !  in  happier  mood  thou  oouldst  not  die. 

MAODALEin. 

0  father !  when  I  lived  in  happinesB, 

1  drank  the  cup  of  joy,  and  oflen  feil'd 

To  thank  the  hand  that  gave  it.    Years  pass'd 

by 
Ajid  fdU  I  g»w  and  floQiWdlikA  %  torn. 


SOfi 
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UnconBciooi  of  tbe  sua  that  blesseth  it ; 
Bat  now  the  ladness  of  ingratitude 
Diitarbeth  me,  when  I  have  need  of  comfort. 

FRIEST. 

• 

Ood  is  well  satisfied  with  innocence. 
The  pure  soul  best  doth  prore  its  gratitude 
Bf  acquiescence  to  his  will  supreme, — 
Calm  thoughts  and  meek  desires, — unsonght-for 

bliss 
Coming  to  youth  from  all  the  points  of  heaven,-— 
And  above  all,  by  natural  piety, 
That  sees  lore,  beauty,  and  delight  on  earth, 
And  on  their  wings  mounts  every  happy  man 
Up  to  the  gates  of  heaven.    Thy  joyful  yeara 
Are  not  forgotten  by  the  Power  that  gave  them, 
And  not  one  virtuous  momentary  thought 
E'er  stirr*d  thy  heart  that  is  not  register*d 
In  the  book  of  mercy — therefore  calm  thy  soul. 

MA0DALE5E. 

I  cannot  doubt  the  language  of  these  eyes, 
So  solemn— saint-like ! — 0  were  Frankfort  hap- 
py! 
I  now  could  follow  death  into  the  grave 
As  joyfully  as  in  the  month  of  May 
A  lamb  glides  after  its  soft  bleating  mother 
Into  a  sunny  field  of  untrod  dew. 
Hflftften  will  protect  my  Isabel !    Thou  too, 
My  well-beloved  friend  of  yesterday. 
Wilt  have  a  gentle  father.    Dry  thy  tcare — 
Yet  youth  will  dry  them  for  thee.    If  my  Frank- 
fort— 

[She  itarti  iuddenly  up  in  hed. 
Take— take  away  these  hands  before  thy  face 
And  tell  me  in  one  word — *•  I5  he  alive  V 

PRIEST. 

He  is  alive — but  hia  perturbed  soul 

Is  tost' and  driven  throughout  a  ghastly  dream. 

MAGDALENE. 

Is  he  alone — in  his  insanity  f 

0  that  the  Plague  would  prey  upon  our  bodies. 
Bat  leave  the  spirit  free ! 

PRIRST. 

Wilmot  is  with  him. 

MAODALENE. 

Eternal  bliss  be  with  that  fearless  friend ! 

PRIEST. 

It  imy  not  be  the  Plague. 

KAODALENE. 

It  is  the  Plagne. 

1  know  it  is  the  Plague— and  he  veill  die. 

\ 

ISABEL. 

O  lady !  rise  not  up. 

[Maodaleue  riMeifrcm  hed  and  ttandi  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

KAODALENE. 

What!  remain  here? 
la  what  I  say  I  must  not  be  opposed. 
Yoa  kne  ine— therefore  in  your  Wv«b«  iteDlu 


I  go  to  Frankfort — I  shall  not  fall  down 
In  the  street  before  I  reach  him.    I  feel 
And  could  walk  many  milea.    Come,  laabaL 
Let  me  kiss  the  book  of  God  before  I  go. — 
Farewell,  my  little  room !    Thou  art  indeed 
A  ealm  and  peacefol  cell — and  I  have  pe8S*d 
Many  atill  houn  of  awful  happine« 
Within  thy  lonely  twilight.    Now,  fiueweU! 
I  leave  thee  for  a  kxlging  calmer  yet. 


SCENE  III. 

Frankfort  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  haute  ef  kk^ih 
ceaaed  Mather, — Wilmot  waUking  baaida  Mb. 

FRANKFORT. 

Gro  upon  deck,  and  tell  me  if  thou  seeet 
The  signal  flsring  for  close  line  of  battle. 
Does  our  good  vessel  lead  the  van  to-day  7 
Or  will  these  tame  and  cautious  HoUanden. 
Still  keep  a  lee-shore  on  their  skulking  bowst 

WILMOT. 

Look  on  me,  Frankfort — this  is  all  a  dream. 

FRANKFORT. 

No  time  for  jesting.    Tell  the  old  lieutenaat. 
That  a  braver  seaman  never  trod  the  deck. 
But  that  I  fight  my  ship  myself  to-day. 
She  is  his  when  I  am  killed. 

WILMOT. 

Look  at  this  bed— 
These  curtains  pictured  o'er  with  little  birds 
Sporting  in  a  grove  of  spring.  Thy  cabin,  Frank 

fort, 
Hath  no  such  peaceful  garniture.    Look  here. 
We  have  no  windows  like  to  these  at  sea. 
Frankfort,  thou  art  a  right  good  seaman  still. 
And  in  thy  raving  fits  must  needs  be  figfatiof 
With  these  poor  Dutchmen.— Prithee  let 

rest 
In  their  flat-bottom*d  vessels  for  one  day, 
—Ha !  thou  art  smiling ! 

FRANKFORT. 

Yes!  I  well  may  smile 
At  my  poor  wandering  soul.    Wilmot !  a  sUp 
Doth  on  the  ocean  hold  the  raging  winda 
At  her  command— queen-like,  as  doch  beeees 

her. 
But  I  am  driven  along  a  glimmering  aee. 
And  know  not  how  to  bear  up  'gainst  the  sttni 

WILMOT. 

Thank  God,  you  recogniae  yoar  friend  at  last. 

FRANKFORT. 

I  know  thee  now — but  whether  the  next  momsi 
Thy  &ce  may  seem  to  me  what  now  I  think  il, 
God  only  knows.    It  is  a  dreadful  state, 
When,  Uke  a  horse,  by  lightniqg  eeared  to  ml 


One*B  soul  flies  with  him  whereeoe'er  it  wBl. 
And  still  one  feels  that  be  is  harried  on, 
Bui  caonoi  ■top*-iii  temr  homed 
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•away — away — a  frightful  race ! 

WILMOT. 

.ayst  remember  what  Tagariee  I 

U  into,  when  that  fierce  tropic  mn 

ite  my  brain  with  fever.    Then,  Heaven 

Wm  me! 

X  more  pacific  in  my  dreamt, 

tcied  all  the  world  in  love  with  me. 

FKAVKFORT. 

lol  hath  brought  our  vessel  to  an  anchor  f 
le  master  down — by  heaven  the  fleet 
igh  us  all  to  scorn.    Hark,  a  broadaide ! 
a  long  league  in  the  admiral's  wake 
e  is  doting  with  the  enemy. 
rery  inch  of  canvas— -I  will  soon 
r  my  lee-way. 

e  Uttpt  oatl  rf  bed  vtitk  great  violence,  and 
falls  Menade»9  on  the  fioor.  After  a  long 
faimtmg'JUt  he  exclaims, 

Where  am  I,  Wilmot  T— 
art  thou,  my  pure  spirit — where  is  Mag- 
alenef 

WILMOT. 

i  the  old  Priest  will  be  here  anon. 

FBANKFOET. 

I  atormy  night  f 

WILMOT. 

A  perfect  calm. 

nANxroHT. 

ae  of  thunder  and  tempestuous  waves 
ig  in  my  aoul. 

WILMOT. 

'Tis  all  a  dream. 

FRAKKFOKT. 

me— hold  me  fiat-^eep,  keep  me  here. 

I  board  a  ship,  and  she  is  sinking 

:o  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea. 

uida  up  from  the  abyse-— and  o'er  the  bil- 

owe 

lanagelesa— and  now — now  water- loggM, 

ng — settlings— till  she  sinks  like  lead, 

toTBe  again !    Hush — hush,  my  crew  ! 

irreck  fearless  as  in  battle — hush  ! 

■nk  in  silence  to  eternity. 

WILMOT. 

d  dry  land  are  we,  my  boy !  at  last, 
1  yet  the  rolhng  of  our  gallant  ship 
1  to  leave  our  brains.    Smile  to  me,  mess- 
nalc. 

FRANKPOET. 

re  been  travelling  o*er  foreign  lands, 
ei  adventures  perilous  and  wild  f 
eem*8t  to  look  on  me  with  asking  eyes ! 
and  I  will  tell  a  fearful  story : 
ermpl  me  not—- for  like  a  flood 
ath  been  all  night  raging  *mid  the  moun- 


il  d— cende  from  its  wild  solitude, 

ufft  aireep  on  till  all  ita  troublMf  tboag^ 


Have  from  their  headlong  fury  fimnd  repoae. 
Thou  wilt  not  interrupt  me  f 

WILMOT. 

No !  my  firiend !  i 

FRAHKFORT. 

It  seemeth  many  many  years  ago 

Since  I  remember  aught  about  myself; 

Nor  can  I  tell  why  I  am  lying  here. 

Before  I  fell  into  this  dream,  I  saw 

A  most  magnificent  and  princely  square 

Of  some  great  city.    Sure  it  was  not  London  f 

No— no— the    form    and    colouring    of   these 

clouds 
So  grim  and  dismal  never  horrified 
The  beautiful  skies  of  England,  nor  such  thunder 
Ever  so  growl' d  throughout  my  native  clime. 
It  was  the  capital  city  of  a  kingdom 
Lying  unknown  amidst  unvojraged  seas. 
Where  towers  and  temples  of  an  eastern  struc- 
ture 
With  airy  pomp  bewilder' d  all  my  soul. 
When  gazing  on  them,  I  was  struck  at  once 
With  blindness  and  decay  of  memory. 
And  a  heart-sickneas  almost  like  to  death. 
A  deep  remorse  for  some  unacted  crime 
Fell  on  me.    There,  in  dixziness  I  stood, 
Contrite  in  conscious  innocence — repentant 
Of  some  impossible  nameless  wickedneee 
That  bore  a  dread  relation  unto  me. 
A  ghastly  old  man — and  a  noble  youth. 
Yet  with  fierce  eyes  that  smiled  with  cruelty. 
Came  up  to  me,  all  lost  in  wonderment 
What  spots  of  blood  might  mean  beneath  ray 

feet 
All  over  a  bed  of  flowers.    The  old  man  criadf    * 
"  Where  is  thy  mother,  impious  parricide ! 
Ha !  thou  hast  buried  her  beneath  these  flowert.*' 
The  young  man  laugh'd,  and  kick'd  the  flowers 

aside. 
And  there  indeed  my  murder'd  mother  lay 
With  her  face  up  to  heaven !  imploring  merqr 
For  her  unnatural  son.    Then  the  old  man 
Touch'd  my  cold  shoulder  with  his  icy  fingers. 
And  direful  pains  assail' d  me  suddenly*— 
Burnings   and    shiverings — flashings    from   my 

eyea— 
And  dizzy  blindness  whirling  round  my  soul— 
And   arrowy    sharpness   tingling   through   my 

bonea— 
Until  I  wept  in  utter  agony. 
And  all  the  while  I  saw  my  mother's  corpta 
Lying  in  peace  before  her  frantic  son. 
And  knew  that  I  in  wrath  had  murder'd  her. 
More  dreadful  was  my  doom  than  if  my  hand 
Indeed  had  ta'en  her  life — for  sure  in  aleep' 
The  soul  hath  a  capacity  of  horror 
Unknown  to  waking  hours.    No  fetter'd  wretel^ 
Dragg'd  on  a  sledge  to  execution, 
E'er  felt  such  horrid  pangs  aa  then  ttin^d  up 
My  spirit  with  remorseful  agony. 
O  Wilmot !  Wilmot !  lead  ma  to  my  mother-* 
That  I,  with  yearning  soul,  may  pour  my 
O'er  the  dear  frame  I  murder'd  in  my 

wtuun. 
yetterday  monimg,  in  tl^  vavy  ^^« 
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Your  mother  died  a  calm  and  peaceful  death, 
Bleaaing  her  son  for  all  his  piety. 

FRANKFORT. 

O  lying  fiend !  Thou  art  the  very  youth 
That  shook  the  bloody  flowers  before  my  face. 
And  from  the  land  of  dreams  haet  follow'd  me 
In  ghostly  persecution  to  the  light 
Of  this  our  upper  world !    Say !  where  is  he, 
The  grey-hair*d  fiend,  in  holy  vestments  clad  f 

0  Christ !  so  wild  a  likeness  in  his  wrath 
Of  my  best  earthly  friend ! — upon  my  knees 

1  cry  to  thee — I  shriek  unto  thy  soul — 

Art,  art  thou  Wilmot ! — Let  me  see  thine  cycr— 
Oh !  they  are  fiU'd  with  tears  !  my  brother  weeps ! 
And  well  he  may — for  such  a  wretch  as  I  am 
God  ne*er  before  abandoned  to  despair. 

WILMOT. 

Thy  soul  vnll  climb  into  the  light  at  last 
Out  of  its  haimted  darkness — fear  it  not. 

FRANKFORT. 

The  Plague !  the  Plague !  the  PUgtie !  did  she 

not  die 
Of  the  Plague !  who  saw  her  buried  t — No  one — 

no  one. — 
Drive  ofi*that  madman  from  my  mother*s  grave, 
And  let  that  angel  all  arrayM  in  light, 
Look  down  with  her  sunlike  face  into  the  pit. 
Her  smile  will  make  it  heaven.    O  Magdalene ! 
Thy  spirit  comes  down  fit)m  ita  rest  on  high 
To  glorify  my  mother's  funeral. 
Yes !  What  on  earth  we  love  and  call  it  Pity, 
In  heaven  we  worship  by  a  holier  name, 
Mercy  !  the  seraph  whom  our  Saviour  loves. 

WILMOT. 

She  is  alive.    No  tears  need  fall  for  him, 
Who,  waking  from  a  dream  so  steep* d  in  horror. 
Hath  such  an  one  to  bless  him  when  he  wakes. 
Thy  Magdalene  lives. 

FRANKFORT. 

0  heartless  mockery ! 
Why  earnest  thou  here  to  talk  of  Magdalene  f 
Thou  art  leagued  with  all  the  world  to  murder  me, 
With  that  sweet  name  too  beauteous  to  be  borne. 
I  know  that  she  is  dead,  and  am  resigned. 
But  let  her  name  die  too — its  syllables 
Flame  on  my  brain  in  letters  form'd  of  fire, 
A  burning  name,  ail,  all  that  now  remains. 

wirjfOT. 
Oh  I  would  die,  so  that  my  friend  had  peace ! 

FRANKFORT. 

0  WiloKK !  pity  him  the  Plague  hath  stricken  ! 
He  knows  not  what  he  says.    O  pity  me  ! 
For  I  have  undergone  such  mortal  pains ! 
Whether  in  dreams  or  in  a  waking  hell 

1  know  not — but  my  soul  hath  suffered  them — 
And  they  have  left  me  powerless  as  a  «ail 
Hanging  in  the  breathless  calm.    But  list !  I  hear 
Soft  footsteps  pattering  all  around  my  head— 
Are  they  living  feet  f 

WILMOT. 

BehoJd  thy  MigdaleiM. 


Enter  Magdalene,  Priest,  Isabel,  and  Ciao. 

FRANKFORT. 

I  see  a  group  of  faces  known  in  youth- 
All  but  the  face  of  that  delightful  child— 
And  she  admitted  to  such  company 
Must  be  what  she  appears—nmknown  to  sin. 

[Maodalsne  knedi  down  by  the  hed-nie  ni 
looka  on  Frankfort. 

MAODALSNE.  ^ 

Say  that  thou  know*st  me,  and  I  shall  die  happy. 

FRANKFORT. 

Magdalene !  for  I  will  call  thee  by  that  name ! 
Thou  art  so  beantifiil ! 

MAGDALENE. 

Enough— enough ! 

FRANKFORT. 

0  Magdalene !  why  I  am  lying  here, 
And  why  so  many  melancholy  faces 
Are  looking  all  at  me,  and  none  but  me, 

1  now  must  never  know.    I  see  the  tears, 
Which  all  around  do  shed  are  meant  for  me; 
But  none  will  tell  me  why  they  thus  should  weep. 
Has  some  disgrace  befisdlen  me  f     One  word. 
One  little  word  from  thee  will  make  all  plain— 
For  oh !  a  soul  with  such  a  heavenly  face, 
Must  live  but  in  relieving  misery ! 

MAGDAt^SNE. 

Disgrace  and  Frankfort's  name  are  far  asunder 
As  bliss  from  bale.    O  press  my  hand,  sweet 

friend ! 
Its  living  touch  may  wake  thee  from  thy  dream 
Of  unsubstantial  horrors.    Magdalene 
Hath  come  to  die  with  thee-^vcn  in  thy  armi ! 

FRANKFORT. 

0  music  well  known  to  my  rending  brain ! 
It  breathes  the  feeling  of  reality 

0*er  the  dim  world  that  hath  perplex'd  my  soaL 
All,  all  again  is  clear — I  know  myself— 
Magdalene  and  Wilmot — Isabel  and  thee, 
Beloved  old  man ! — what  may  be  the  name 
Of  this  small  creature  ? 

CHILD. 

Margaret  Rivington. 

FRANKFORT. 

God  bless  thy  sweet  simplicity. 

MAGDALENE. 

Thy  fiice 
Is  all  at  once  spread  over  with  a  calm 
More  beautiful  than  sleep,  or  mirth,  or  joy  ! 

1  am  no  more  disconsolate.    We  shall  die 
Like  two  glad  waves,  that,  meeting  on  the  sea 
In  moonlight  and  in  music,  melt  away 
Quietly  'mid  the  quiet  wildemese! 

FRANKFORT. 

Sweet  image  to  a  sailor  ! — How  my  soul 

Enjoys  this  quiet  after  its  despair ! 

O  might  I  lie  for  ever  on  the  bed 

Of  sickness — so  that  auch  dear  comforters 

Might  ait  beside  me !  nngiDg  hiqly  tint 
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to  each  other,  or  to  ine, 
very  moment  of  my  death, 
at  Toice  among  so  many  sweet 
jene*e !  and  I  the  happy  cause 
tender  looks  and  melting  tones. 

MAGDALBKS. 

last  thou  look*d  upon  thy  Magdalene's 

FEAUKFORT  iMtarting  up.) 

nore  that  colour  from  her  cheek^ 

1  glimmer  of  mortality  I 

ht  thee  hither  from  thy  distant  room  f 

MA6DALEXE. 

ime,  between  two  loving  friends, 
varied  then — ^but  now  I  feel 
walk  no  more.    Let  me  Ue  down 
we  two  will  be  buried, 
;h  other's  side. 

9  PRUTKFOBT. 

O  cruel  friends, 
walk  so  far  with  that  pale  &ce, 
ou  art,  to  see  a  dying  wretch 

f  raise  up  Magdaleni,  and  lay  her  on 
bed  heeide  Frankfort. 

MJrODALRnC. 

[  hope  thou  feerst  no  cruel  pain  I 

FRANKFORT. 

lite  spotless  bosom,  like  the  plumes 
mpasoonate  angel,  meets  my  heart ! 
rein  is  quiet  as  the  snow 
■8  midnight. 

MAODALRNE. 

No  noise  in  thy  brain  t 

FRANKFORT. 

Id  voice  is  echoing  far  away 
>(est  regions  of  my  sou). 
DOW— and  now  again  it  dies, 
a  silence  smooth  as  any  sea, 
te  stars  of  heaven  are  on  its  breast. 

MAGDALENE. 

leep,  and  shall  a^-ake  with  God. 

FRANKFORT. 

a  verse  of  a  hymn  before  I  die. 
le  hymns  you  sang  long,  long  ago 
h  evenings!    Sob  not  so,  my  Mag- 
ic. 

MAODALRNE  (tinge.) 

Is  I  see  a  glorious  show 
md  lifc*8  roaring  flood  ! 
ument  spotless  as  the  snow, 
h'd  white  in  Jesus'  blood. 

ttle  hand  their  couch  hath  spread 
lany  a  Kving  stream — 
1  is  drawn— no  tear  is  shed- 
bright — eternal  dream  t 

FRANKFORT. 

t  thee— bat  I  bear  thy  voice 


Breathing  assurance  of  the  world  to  come. 

I  feel  that  I  am  dying — sinking  down 

As  through  soft-yielding  waters  murmuring  round 

me, 
Noiseless  as  air,  and  almost  to  be  breathed. 
It  is  the  calm  before  the  approach  of  death. 
IGss — ^kiss  me,  Magdalene !  I  am  sinking  down— 
Wibnot,  farewell — old  man — ^kind  Isabel^ 
Kiss  me — kiss  me ! — 

wiLMOT  {to  Prieet.) 
Death  was  in  that  long-drawn  sigh. 


FRIEST. 


Our  friend  is  gone. 


MAGDALENE. 

Yes !  I  have  kissed  his  lips. 
And  they  are  breathless.    Let  me  lay  my  head. 
On  thy  unbeating  bosom.    O  sweet  hair. 
In  stillness  shadowing  that  delightful  face 
Where  anger  never  came  ! — I  see  a  smile 
No  living  thing  may  borrow  from  the  dead ! 


PRIEST. 


She  is  composed. 


MAODALElfE. 


Yes,  Father  I  I  am  blest. 
This  were  a  sight  on  which  despair  might  look 
With  stony  eyes  and  groan  herself  to  madness. 
But  I  am  dying— therefore  o'er  the  dead 
Weep  only  tears  of  joy. 


Oh! 


ISABEL. 

But  o'er  the  hving ! 


MAGDALENE. 

A  drowsiness  fiills  on  me.    Isabel, 
I^t  me  sleep  in  Frankfort's  arms.   I  shall  awake 
Refreshed  and  happy  in  the  spproach  of  death. 
And  whisper  to  thy  ear  my  farewell  words. 

PRIEST. 

She  falls  asleep !  in  that  most  death-like  trance 
Let  us  bear  Frankfort's  body  to  the  grave ! 
— She  may  recover !  See  her  breath  just  moves 
The  ringlets  on  his  cheek ! — How  lovingly 
In  her  last  sleep  these  white  and  gentle  hands 
Lie  on  his  neck  and  breast ! — Her  soul  is  parting  ! 
Had  ever  lovers  such  a  death  as  this  ? 
Let  us  all  kneel  and  breathe  our  »ilent  prayers ! 


SCENE   IV. 

A  Churchyard — Midnight— a  crowd  ^Pmffie  as- 
semiUed  round  the  mouth  of  a  huge  pit  dug  for 
the  interment  of  the  dead. 

FIRST  MAN. 

Keep  back,  my  friends — so  that  each  man  may 

have 
A  fair  view  of  the  pit :— We  all  stand  here 
Upon  a  footing  of  equality, 
And  the  less  we  crowd  upon  each  other  thus, 
The  better  shall  we  aee  the  tpectacli. 
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SICOHD  MAH. 

What  think  ye  f  Why  the  Tillun  at  the  |^ta 
Would  have  admittance-money,  and  atretch'd 

forth 
Hie  long  lean  ahmelPd  fingera  in  my  fact. 
Half-beggar  and  half-robber.    Lying  knave ! 
Who  laid  he  had  not  drawn  a  aoua  to-night: 
For  in  hia  other  palm  I  saw  the  edge 
Of  silver  moneys  smiling  daintily. 
So  I  push*d  the  hoary  swindler  to  the  wall, 
And  as  he  dropped  the  coin  I  aaw  no  harm 
In  picking  up  some  stragglers  for  myself. 
I  wonder  where  will  imposition  end, 
Thos  rife  within  the  dwellings  of  the  dead ! 

TBIED  MAlf. 

This  pit  is  not  so  ^nde  by  one  good  half 

As  that  in  Moorfields.    Threescore  men  were 

digging 
Down  its  dark  sides  for  four-and- twenty  honra, 
Yet  in  one  little  week  *twas  filVd  to  the  brim. 
This  is  a  sorry  pit,  and  would  not  hold 
Above  five  hundred  full-grown  corpses.   Zounds ! 
*Tis  throwing  money  away  to  buy  a  look 
At  such  a  miserable  hole  as  this. 

FIRST  MAN. 

I  aay  stand  back— what  obstinate  fool  is  this, 
All  muffled  up  to  the  eyes,  with  his  slouch'd  hat 
Drawn  o*er  his  &ce — still  pressing  to  the  brink, 
As  he  would  have  the  whole  pit  to  himaelf 
And  not  allow  a  peep  to  one  beside  f 

SECOND  MAN. 

Disturb  him  not — perhaps  he  is  some  wretch 
Madden'd  by  the  Plague,  and  blindly  coming 

here 
To  bury  himself  alive,  as  many  do. 
Let  hihi  leap  down;  when  once  he  foels  the 

softness 
Of  the  cold  bodies  yielding  under  him. 
He  will  be  right  fain,  if  the  steep  walls  allow. 
To  crawl  back  to  his  life  and  misery. 

THIKD  MAN. 

Let*8  see  thy  face.    Perhaps  thou  art  afraid 
Leat  the  night  air  may  spoil  its  delicate  beauty. 

[H9  lifU  up  the  man's  kai. 

STBANGKR. 

O  scoff  not— scoff  not  at  a  wretch  like  me, 
My  friends !    I  am  no  subject  for  your  mirth. 
My  wife — my  father,  and  four  little  children. 
Will  soon  within  the  dead-cart  be  brought  here, 
And  I  must  see  them  buried  spite  of  laughter, 
In  spite  of  laughter,  agony,  or  death. 
*— Laugh  on — laugh  on — for  all  the  world  is 

nought 
But  emptiness  and  mockery.    I  myself 
Will  join  your  laughter — now  I  fear  it  not. 
For  mirth  and  misery  are  but  difierent  names 
For  one  delusion.—- O  that  hideous  grave 
Hath  aent  its  earthly  coldness  through  my  being. 
And  I  feel  blended  with  the  damp  black  mould ! 

[He  ruMheM  away  to  a  di$tanee,  and  Jlingi 
kim§effdown  on  m  tonb-sConc. 


THIRD  MAN. 

Did*st  see  bis  face !  it  waa  a  dreadful  aighu 
Such  face  I  once  remember  to  have  aeen 
Of  a  chain*d  madman  howling  in  hia  cell. 
Suddenly  lifted  from  the  stony  floor. 
It  aeem'd  all  eyes— one  gleaming  of  despair. 

FIRST  MAN. 

What  signifies  a  living  maniac'a  face  f 
Have  we  not  often  seen  th'  unsheeted  dead 
Rear*d  up  like  troops  in  hne  against  the  walbt 
To  us  at  distance  seemingly  alive. 
All  standing  with  blotch'd  &ces,  and  red  eyes 
Unclosed,  as  in  some  agonising  dream ! 

SRCOND  MAN. 

Just  round  the  comer  of  that  atreet — even  now 

I  stumbled  on  such  hideous  company. 

The  lampa  bum'd  dimly,  and  the  tall  cbmck- 

tower 
Rose  up  between  me  and  the  moqp.    I  aaw 
A  glimmering  whiteness  all  along  the  walls 
Of  several  silent  houses — up  I  went— ^ 
And  right  before  me  stood  the  ghastly  dead. 
For  whose  grim  &ces  no  kind  hand  had  doae 
The  laat  sad  office.    Oh!  'twas  terrible! 
To  recognise  in  those  convulsed  features 
Friends  at  whose  fire-side  I  had  often  aat ! 
And  as  I  hurried  off  in  shivering  fear, 
Methought  I  heard  a  deep  and  diamd  groan 
From  that  long  line  of  mortal  visagea 
Shudder  through  the  deep*ning  darkneaa  of  thi 

street. 


SBCOND  MAN. 


Hark— hark ! 


THIRD  MAN. 

What  hideous  tolling  shakea  the  eiiy! 

FIRST  MAN. 

Methinks  the  still  air,  like  a  audden  wave. 
Heaves  onward  at  each  slow  swing  of  that  btD. 
From  what  tower  comea  the  aound  f 

SICOND  MAN. 

St.  Mary  Overie's. 
I  know  the  toll !  a  thousand  dreaina  of  death 
Come  with  that  voice.     It  fills  the  den  of  night 
With  mortal  fear,  rendering  the  silent  heavens 
The  dim  abode  of  unimagined  horrors. 
List !  every  heart  is  beatiqg  audibly ! 

FIRST  MAN. 

Who  tolla  the  bell  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  f 

SECOND  MAN. 

Perhaps  no  human  hand. 

FIRST  MAN. 

'Tis  said  one  midnight 
The  aozton  heard  a  tolling  from  that  tower. 
And  entering  on  a  audden  ailently. 
He  saw  a  being  wrapt  up  in  a  ahroud 
Pulling  the  rope  with  black  and  bony  handa. 
And  singing  all  the  while  a  hideoua  tune 
That  breathed  not  of  this  world.    It  tum*d  about, 
And  one  glance  of  ita  wild  and  fisry  eja 
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the  poor  wretch*!  brain. 


eicoirDMAir. 

Have  merc]r— Jeea ! 
M  belieTe  in  ghoeta  f 

mSTMAH. 

That  nidnigfat  bell 
1  methinka  the  nlent  world  of  spirita : 
old  deny,  with  that  unearthly  aound 
through  hia  brain,  that  aomething  in  the 
rave 

lore  horrible  than  worma  and  darkneaa ! 
«  that  wild  dreama  inhabit  there, 
embodied  thoughta !  Deapaii^-remorae 
h  hia  atifled  ehrieka — ^Inaanity ! 
■doua  all  the  while  that  the  curae  of  God 
eternal,  atruck  into  the  grave. 

THIRD  MJLH. 

my  creed.    Sometimea  their  chains  are 
oeeo'd: 

e  account  for  all  the  sighing  eounda 
at  breathleaa  midnight  paaa  ua  by, 
with  more  than  mortal  agoniea  t 
&cea  often  haye  been  aeen  at  night, 
•na  kmg  entomb'd  ;  and  once  a  Phantom 
to  the  churchyard  with  a  funeral, 
and  weeping  like  the  Christian  crowd, 
m  the  coffin  sank,  it  disappeared, 
ght  but  dry  bonea  lay  upon  the  dust. 

SECOJID  MAN. 

mbling  sound  ia  that  f 

TBian  MAN. 

The  dead-cart  cornea ! 
ry  laden,  for  it  movea  but  slowly, 
in  the  street — ^yet  o'er  the  pavement 
I  dully  aa  o*er  trodden  turd 
riven  a  bearae  with  one  dead  body  in  it, 
e  by  midnight  o'er  a  dreary  moor 
one  near  me  but  that  aheeted  corpae, 
Mck  folt  like  ice.    But  thb  dead-cart  I 
ier  where  ita  lampa,  like  two  great  eyea, 
ing  towards  ua.    It  cornea  silently, 
ita  wheeb  are  on  the  churchyard  turf. 
I  wtaht  way  for  it  as  it  approackei  the  pit. 

FIEST  MAN. 

Btly  idioc-negro  charioteer ! 

he  brandiahea  around  hia  head 
iiat  in  the  yellow  lamp- light  buma 
ery  aerpent.    How  the  idiot  laugha ! 
^tena  up  his  sable  countenance, 

white  teeth,  that  atretch  from  ear  to  ear. 
vod  he  ia  no  Christian— «nly  a  llegro. 

[7^  cart  iM  emptied  tuie  (As  pti. 

•TSANOtE  (lesptJig  Ml.) 

t   biuy  me. 

mST  MAN. 

Let  him  have  his  will. 
not  venture  down  into  that  pit 
Mm  out  for  ail  that  he  ia  worth, 
rnekksbe. 


aiCOND  MAN. 

Yet  'tie  a  pity 
That  hia  watch,  and  chaina,  and  aeals  (thsy 

aeem'd  of  gold) 
Should  thua  be  lost.    1*11  leap  down  inatantly 
And  bring  them  up,  if  I'm  allow'd   to  keep 

them. 

[TkM  negro  when  about  fa  drtve  away  tkt  cart 
deMcendSt  and  brings  him  up  with  a  litth 
dead  dkUd  in  Jd$  arau, 

STRANOm 

I  knew  my  infant  by  her  ahining  hair ! 
Shining  at  the  bottom  of  the  diamal  pit, 
Even  like  a  atar  in  heaven.    I  hear  her  breathing  ! 
— Feel,  feel  thia  kiss — for  I  have  rescued  thee 
From  being  buried  alive.    My  Eromeline, 
Open  thy  blue  eyea  on  thy  father'a  heart. 
There'a  earth  upon  her  face — Oh!  wet  damp 

earth 
On  the  warm  roay  cheeka  of  innocence. 
Now  'tia  kisa'd  off  for  ever.    Why  not  apeak  f 
I  will  carry  thee  home  unto  thy  mother'a  bosom : 
There  wilt  thou  speak — wilt  laugh  and  neatto 

there. 
She  thought  thee  dead — but  thou  art  quite  alive. 
Or  riaing  from  the  dead — for  dead  thou  art  not. 
And  muat  not  be.  Home !  home !  my  Emmeline ! 
Thy  mother  ¥^ta  our  coming — home!  home! 

home ! 
[He  rutke$  away  with  the  dead  infant  in  ki$ 


raSTMAN. 

Well,  let  him  go— Ha !  thanks  to  the  kind  moon, 

Coming  out  so  brightly  from  her  tabernacle ! 

There  is  a  perfect  prospect  of  the  pit 

Down  to  the  very  bottom.    Now  again 

'Tia  dark  aa  pitch.    Hear!  hear  the  crumbling 

earth, 
How  aullenly  it  aounds  when  it  haa  reach'd 
The  ground-rock.    'Tia  indeed  a  (earful  depth ! 
[A  nnaU  proeeasion  enters  the  ekurdk-yard'^ 
Voices  heard  singing  a  dirge  for  the  dead 

RiviLATiONa,  ch.  ziv.,  verae  13. 

I  heard  a  voice  from  Heaven 

Say,  "  Blessed  is  the  doom 
Of  them  whose  trust  is  in  the  Lord, 

When  sinking  to  the  tomb  !" 

The  holy  Spirit  spake— 

And  I  his  words  repeat — 
**  Blessed  are  they — for  after  toQ 

To  iportals  rest  is  sweet." 

[Tike  procession  advances — Wilmot,  PsxiST, 
etc.  hearing  Frankfort's  dead  ho^. 

WILMOT. 

There  rest  awhile  upon  thia  atone,  dear  corpee ; 
I  with  my  own  handa  now  will  dig  thy  grave. 
Oh !  when  that  grave  ia  fill'd— what  solitude 
All  earth  will  aeem  to  me  ! 

votes  PROM  THE  CROWB. 
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PR1S8T. 

We  are  all  sinful— end  thy  soul  partook 
In  the  frailties  of  our  fall'n  humanity. 
Therefore,  I  pray  forgiveness  to  thy  sins 
From  God  and  Christ.    But  this  I  dare  to  say. 
In  the  dread  calm  of  this  wild  burial-ground, 
That,  far  as  man's  heart  can  be  known  to  man, 
A  braver,  gentler,  purer,  loftier  spirit 
Ne'er  walk'd  this  world  of  trial.— O  dear  youth ! 
Sweet  boy !  beloved  from  thine  infancy ! 
Methinks  I  sec  thee  on  thy  mother's  knee, 
Conning  thy  evening  prayer.    Art  thou  the  same, 
That,  with  thy  bright  hair  thus  disheveU'd, 
Liest  on  a  tomb-stone,  dead  and  cofHnless, 
About  to  sink  for  ever  from  our  eyes ! 
— One  little  month— and  all  thy  earthly  part 
Moolder'd  awijy  to  nothing— darkly  mix'd 
With  a  great  city-churchyard's  dismal  mould, 
Where  sleep,  in  undistinguishable  dust. 
Young,  old,  good,  wicked,  beauteous  and  de- 
formed. 
Trodden  under  feet  by  every  worthless  thing 
Human  and  brute  !  in  dumb  oblivion, 
Laugh'd  over  daily  by  the  passing  crowd. 
Fresh  shoals  of  wretches  toiling  for  this  world. 
— Wilmot !  'tis  hard  to  lay  into  the  grave 
A  oount'nance  so  benign !  a  form  that  walk'd 
But  yesterday  so  stately  o'er  the  earth ! 

WILMOT. 

Long  as  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  he  seem'd 
Only  a  beauteous  being  stretch'd  in  sleep, 
And  I  could  look  on  him.    But  lying  there. 
Shroudless  and  coffinless  beside  his  grave !— 

Is  it  religious.  Father,  thus  to  weep 

O'er  a  dead  body  f  sure  his  soul  in  heaven 
Must  smile  (how  well  I  know  his  tender  smile !) 
To  see  his  friends  in  senseless  misery 
Thus  clinging  to  the  dust. 

PRIEST. 

His  soul  in  heaven 
Looks  down  with  love  on  such  a  friend  as  thou ! 
Here !  take  a  blessing  with  these  wither'd  hands 
Laid  on  thy  honour'd  head.    Thou  wert  a  friend 
In  the  calm  weather  of  prosperity, — 
And  then  the  beauty  of  friendship  show'd  in  thee, 
Like  a  glad  bark  that,  by  her  consort's  side. 
Moved  through  the  music  of  the  element, 
A  sunny  cloud  of  sail.    That  consort  sank — 
And  now  that  lonely  bark  throughout  the  gloom. 
Labours  with  shatter'd  masts,  and  sore-rent  sails. 
Not  without  glory — though  she  could  not  save ! 
Forgive  such  image— but  I  see  before  me 
A  living  sailor  and  his  best  dead  friend, 
And  my  soul  dreams  of  the  sea. 


I: 


Your  cruel  hands  have  laid  my  qnvincf  • 
He  shall  not  lie  in  the  celd  grave  to-night, 
All  by  himself— Lo !  I  his  bride  am  here. 
And  I  will  kiss  his  lips,  even  if  the  worm 
Should  be  my  rival.    I  will  rest  my  head 
Upon  his  breast,  than  icy  tomb-stone  colder ! 
Ay !  the  grave  shall  be  my  happy  nuptial-bed, 
Curtain'd  with  bhu;k  walls  of  the  dripping  clay. 
Where  is  he?  wretches!  have  ye  buried  hnnf 

ISABEL. 

Oh!    must  I  tell  thee— Magdalene!    to  took     - 

round. 
That  thou  mayest  see  thy  Frankfort  lying  dead ! 
Behold  thy  saUor ! 

[Maqdalexe  jlin^f  hendf  damn  on  the  hadf. 

HAODALEKE. 

Art  thou  still  on  earth  f 
O  cold,  cold  kisses !  pale  and  breathless  lips ! 
Are  those  sweet  eyes  indeed  for  ever  closed ! 
— See !  see !   the  garb  in  which  he  sail'd  tbt 

deep! 
—Thy  voyaging  all  is  o'er— thy  harbour  here! 
Anchor'd  thou  art  in  everlasting  rest. 
While  over  thee  the  billows  of  this  world 
Are  with  unheeded  fury  raving  on. 

ISABEL. 


WILMOT. 

Oh !  who  comes  here  T 

Enter  Maodaleite  dittraetedly,  faVawed  fty  IsA* 
BEL  and  the  Child. 

MAODALENB. 

I  heard  ft  voice  ring  through  my  dreaming  ear, 
"Haste,  Magdalene!  to  the  churchyaid— they 

are  burying 
Thiae  owd  beloved  Frankfort !"  Tell  me  where 


Hast  thou  one  word  for  Isabel  t 

MAGDALENE. 

My  sister! 
My  love  for  thee  was  perfect— Wilmot !  WilmoC ! 
What  art  thou  doing  with  thy  savage  spade  f 
Ha !  digging  Frankfort's  grave  !— They  shall 

bury  thee ! 
A  thing  so  beautiful  must  not  be  buried— 

[She  faints  upon  the  hed§, 

WILMOT  {.to  the  Prieet.) 

I  leave  the  dying  Lady  to  your  care. 
My  soul  is  strong  in  agony  of  love 
And  unexampled  sorrow — and  since  1 
Did  undertake  to  dig  my  brother's  gmre, 
I  will  go  on  with  it,  until  I  reach 
His  mother's  coffin ! 

VOICE  FROM  THE  CROWD. 

God  will  be  his  help. 
That  one  small  grave — that  one  dead  mariner— 
That  dying  Lady — and  those  wondrous  friends. 
So  calm,  so  lofty,  yet  compassionate — 
Do  strike  a  deeper  awe  into  our  souls, 
A  deeper  human  grief  than  yon  wide  pit* 
With  its  unnumber'd  corpses. 

ANOTHER  voice. 

Woe  and  death 
Have  made  that  Angel  bright  their  prey  at  last! 
But  yesterday  I  saw  her  heavenly  face 
Becalm  a  shrieking  room  with  one  sweet  smile! 
For  her,  old  age  will  tear  his  hoary  locks, 
And  childhood  murmur  forth  her  holy  name. 
Weeping  in  sorrowfiil  dreams ! 

ANOTHER  voice. 

Her  toft  hand  ctoeed 
My  children's  eyes,— «nd  when  she  tum'd  to  go, 
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»uty  of  har  weeping  countenance 

k  into  my  heart,  that  I  beheld 

lie  corpees  with  a  kind  of  joy, 

td  by  that  oompaaaionate  Angel's  smile 

bey  had  gone  to  heaven. 

iSDALBirE  (jreeemering  from  her  twoan,) 

'Tia  cold !  cold  !  cold ! 
*  than  any  living  thing  can  bear  ! 
e  I  been  visiting  my  parents'  grave, . 
anted  on  a  tomb>stone  f    Who  lies  here  t 
ikfim,  what  ails  thee  7 

BABSL. 

Magdalene !  Magdalene ! 

XAODALSITE. 

m  the  ahadow  of  a  blessed  friend 
ring  on  the  earth  f 

ISABEL. 

These  tomb-stones  tell— 
1  these  pale  and  mortal  visage^" 

MAODALEKB. 

s  a  funeral  f 

WILMOT. 

Once  I  had  a  brother, 
i  have  come  to  lay  him  in  his  grave  ! 

MAGDALEirS. 

ire !  no  more ! 

PBIBST. 

The  darkness  leaves  her  brain ! 

MAODALENE. 

n,  all  sorrow,  and  all  earthly  fear, 
eft  me  now,  and  ye  behold  me  lying 
•ep  joy  beyond  all  happiness ! 
>rpee  is  beautiful,  but  'tis  only  dust, 
ith  this  last  embrace  it  is  forgotten, 
3  more  is  among  my  dying  thoughts. 

PRIEST. 

er  fi^e  kindles  with  the  parting  soul ! 

MAODALENE. 

dons  God !   how  sweet !   how  most  de- 

Ugfatfiil 

le  mway  into  eternity 

I  clear  soul ! — So  have  I  seen  the  shore— 

>ft  green  shore  of  my  own  native  lake 

unahine  blended  with  the  sleeping  waters, 

>bserved  union  &ir  and  still ! 

eed  lake  ! — think  of  me,  Isabel, 

thoa  art  walking  with  that  happy  child 

gh  hs  birch  woods,  or  by  yon  whispering 


ell!  that  image — Isabel!  fieu^well! 

WILMOT. 

ir  a  voice  can  ne*er  be  that  of  death ! 
reeovering. 

I 

MAODALEIIE. 

Isabel!  look  there! 
■y  peients  smiling  at  my  side  t 
40 


Fold  your  wings  over  me — gone — gone  to  heaven 

Are  the  bright  Seraphs!  —  Christ  receive  my 

soul!  [She  diet 

PRIEST. 

An  Angel's  pen  must  write  thy  epitaph. 

WTLMOT. 

Awful  seems  human  nature  in  the  tears 
That  old  age  weeps. 

PRIEST. 

Forgive  stich  tears ! — So  young. 
So  beautiful  amid  the  opening  world, 
Who  would  not  weep  for  them  ! 

ISABEL. 

The  world  will  weep, 
All  the  wide  world  will  weep! — t  have  been 

sitting 
On  a  high  cloud  above  this  woeful  city. 
With  a  bright  angel  at  my  side.    She  faUs 
Down  from  that  suimy  region,  and  my  soul 
Is  wandering  now  in  hopeless  solitude 
Through  miseries  once  seen  far  below  my  feet. 

PRIEST. 

Oh !  hers  vrill  be  a  memorable  name. 
Famous  in  this  city-^over  all  the  isle 
Devoutly  breathed  in  hymns,  and  ofr  invoked 
In  lofty  songs  and  odes  to  charity, — 
Sacred  to  childhood  in  ita  waking  dreams. 
By  love— and  sorrow — and  pity  saved  for  ever 
From  dark  oblivion,  like  the  holy  name 
Of  tutelary  Saint. 

ISABEL. 

Ay !  it  will  live 
Among  her  native  mountains — to  all  hearts 
Familiar  music,  and  the  holy  house 
Where  she  was  bom  will  oft  be  visited 
By  mute  adorers,  and  its  very  dust, 
When  time  hath  worn  the  lowly  walls  away, 
Untrod  be  held  in  endless  reverence. 
Not  unforgotten  in  our  shepherds'  songs 
The  maid  who  far-off  perished  in  the  Plague. 
The  glena  so  well-beloved  will  oft  repeat 
The  echo  of  her  name ;  and  all  in  white 
An  Angel  will  be  seen  to  walk  the  valleys, 
Smiling  with  a  face  too  beauteous  to  be  flsar'd 
On  lonely  maiden  walking  home  at  night 
Across  the  moonlight  hills. 

PRIEST. 

O  faithful  Isabel ! 
Is  not  this  churchyard  now  a  place  of  peace  f 

ISABEL. 

Of  perfect  peace.    My  spirit  looks  with  eyes 
Into  the  world  to  come.    There  Magdalene  sits 
With  those  she  loved  on  earth.    O  mortal  body. 
In  faded  beauty  stretch'd  upon  the  dust, 
I  love  thee  still  as  if  thou  wert  a  soul. 

PRIEST. 

Friends,  let  us  lifl  the  body. 


ISABEL. 


Inmy  ttiBA, 
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Upon  my  bosom— «Iom  unto  my  heart 

Thus  do  I  lift  my  Magdalene  to  her  graye ! 

I  kiaa  her  brow--4ier  cheeka — ber  lipa— her  e$re- 

Uds— 
Her  moet  delightful  hair  I*— I  twine  my  arma 
Around  her  blessed  neck — cold,  cold  as  ice ! 
I  fiMl  her  whole  frame  in  my  aorrowful  apirit. 

PSIIST. 

Wilmot  I  aaaist  our  friend. 

wiLMOT  (starting.) 

The  sound  of  waves 
Came  for  one  moment  o'er  my  friendless  soul. 

CHILD. 

O  might  I  go  to  sleep  within  the  grave 

With  one  so  beautiful !    No  ghost  would  come 

To  frighten  me  on  such  a  breast  as  this. 

The  church- yard  even  at  midnight  would  appear 

A  place  where   one   might  aleep  with  happy 

dreams 
Where  such  an  angel  lay.    Oh  might  I  die 
Singing  the  hymn  last  night  I  heard  her  sing* 
And  go  with  her  to  heaven ! 

ISABEL. 

Heaven  bleaa  the  child ! 
Yea !  thou  art  bleat  in  weeping  innocence. 

WlLMOT. 

Here  is  the  prayer-book  clasp' d  m  Magdalene's 

hand, 
Let  na  kneel  down  while  thy  bleat  voice  is  reading 
The  frmeral-service. 

ISABEL. 

Oh!  that  fatal  day 
On  which  we   left   our   cottage !    Magdalene 

smiled 

Oh !  that  sweet  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  lake  !— 

PRIEST. 

Are  we  all  prepared  to  hear  the  service  readf 

ISABEL. 

AIL  Come,  thou  sweet  child !  kneel  thou  at  my 
side! 

Hush !  sob  not — for  they  now  are  Spirita  in  hea- 
ven! 
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PART  I. 

SCENE  I. 

A  Boom  tn  a  Cottage  at  Lea^side. — Tht  PbisoH- 
n's  Wipe,  and  a  Friehd  titting  together  m 
the  midit  of  the  Famltf.—The  day  on  uAkk 
eemtenee  it  to  he  pronounced, 

WIPE. 

'Tis  twelve  o'clock,  and  no  newa  from  the  City. 
Oh !  had  ho  been  acquitted,  many  hundreds 
Would  have  been  hurried  hither  in  their  joy» 
MeadloDg  into  the  bmue  of  miaery, 


To  shout  the  tidings  of  salvation  there. 
But  now  that  he  is  doom'd  unto  the  death. 
They  fear  to  bring  with  black  and  ailent  frees 
The  sentence  of  despair.    O  God !  to  think 
That  all  this  long  interminable  night. 
Which  I  have  paas'd  in  thinking  on  two  wioidp* 
*' Guilty"— " Not  guilty!"  like  one  happy ■» 

ment 
O'er  many  a  head  hath  flown  unheeded  by— 
O'er  happy  aleepers  dreaming  in  their  bfias 
Of  bright  to-morrows— or  &r  happier  still. 
With  deep  breath  buried  in  forgetfolneas. 

0  all  the  dismallest  images  of  death 

Did  swim  before  my  eyes !    The  cruel  &C6 
Of  that  most  wicked  old  man,  whom  in  youth 

1  once  aaw  in  the  city — that  wan  wretch, 
The  public  Executioner,  rose  up 

Close  by  my  husband's  side,  and  in  his  hand 

A  most  accursed  halter  which  he  shook 

In  savage  mockery — and  then  grimly  smiled. 

Pointing  to  a  scafTold  with  his  shriveU'd  fingsn, 

Where,  on  a  sudden,  my  own  husband  stood 

Drest  all  in  white,  and  with  a  fixed  £ioe 

Far  whiter  stiU— I  felt  as  if  in  hell. 

And  shriek'd  out  till  my  weeping  children  roae 

In  terror  from  their  beds. 

PEIEirD. 

'Twaa  bat  a  dream. 

WIPE. 

No,  I  was  broad  awake— bnt  still  the  viaion 
Stood  steadfastly  before  me — till  I  sank 
Upon  my  knees  in  prayer— and  Jeaus  Christ 
Had  pity  on  me — and  it  came  no  more. 

PKIEITD. 

Full  many  a  sleepless  eye  did  weep  for  thee 
Last  night,  and  for  thy  husband.    Think  it  nol- 
That  pity  dwells  but  in  the  hearts  of  kindred: . 
Even  strangers  weep— ^they  think  him  '""^v*— !*- 
And  prayers  from  many,  who  never  taw  his  6e%« 
For  him  have  gone  to  heaven — they  will  be  heaid. 

WIPE. 

Oh !  what  are  prayers,  and  shriekings  of  duptk% 

Or  frantic  outcries  of  insanity, 

Unto  the  ear  of  the  great  dreadful  God ! 

Can  we  believe  that  prayers  of  ours  will  change 

Th'  Almighty's  steadfast  purpose  t    Things  fikt 

us! 
Poor  miserable  worms ! — All  night  I  cried, 
"  Save,  aave  my  husband,  God !  O  aave  my 

band!" 
But  back  the  worda  retum'd  unto  my  heart. 
And  the  dead  silence  of  the  senseless  walls 
With  horrid  mockery  in  the  darkneaa  atood 
Between  me  and  my  God. 

PKIEirD. 

Yet  it  is  written, 
"  Aak,  and  it  ahall  be  given  thee." 


1.1 

i 


I 


BleaMd  words! 
And  did  they  come  fit>m  his  most  holy  lipe 
Who  cannot  lie  f 

They  an  00  Gtavkwr't  wordBi 
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too  die  wretched !   Hear  me  then, 

God !  while  near  my  cradled  infant, 

1  ignorance  ci  its  &ther*8  Borrows, 

I  on  my  knees  before  thy  face ! 

r  the  broken  Toice  of  misery ! 

d  it  shall  be  gi?en  thee  !"    Holy  One ! 

Mch«  implore,  and  supplicate, 

D  wilt  sare  my  husband,  and  hence- 

li 

ilcer'd  creature  walk  this  earth 

)  and  none  but  Thee,  most  Holy  Being, 

1  my  heart,  my  inmost  heart. 

rimrD. 
friend  already  comforted  t 


'  burden  of  despair  is  lightened, 
hoar  of  tribulation 
r*s  words  return  upon  my  heart, 
h  of  Spring  reviving  the  dead  flowers 
»et  little  garden. 

FKIElfP. 

Heaven  bless  thee, 
on  thy  cheek,  a  languid  smile ! 

WIPE. 

t  why  I  smiled— a  sudden  gleam 

lid  flash  across  me.— Hark !  a  footstep. 

FRIEirD. 

ig  stirnng  on  his  straw. 

WIFS. 

Poor  Luath ! 
■ffisctionate  heart  doth  miss  thy  master. 
s  poor  dumb  creature  walks  about 
I  sickness  wore  him,  always  wandering 
and  the  house,  and  all  the  neighbouring 

k 

le  absent.    He  will  disappear 
together,  and  come  home  at  night 
nd  joyless— for  he  has  been  running 
9'er  all  the  hills,  and  round  the  lochs, 

find  his  master's  well-known  foot- 
is. 

he  look  with  dim  coinplaining  eyes 
f  fiice,  and  with  a  wailing  whine 
s  straw,  and  there  at  once  lies  down 

gambol  or  a  loving  frisk 
e  little  children.    Many  a  Christian 
e  a  lesson  from  that  poor  dumb  creature. 
Frank  comes  home— how  Luath  will 
lake 

ral  happiness!    When  Frank  comes 
le! 

I  raving  off    When  Frank  comes 
oe! 

k  and  weeping  face  too  plainly  says, 
or  will  never  be  !'*    Look  not  so  black, 
ki  wish  to  kill  me  with  despair. 

ntmn). 

ot  to  appear  so  sorrowful. 

0  alaiic  srmve  my  husband  sleeps, 

unto  the  doom  / 


Of  widowhood— Hhis  Babe  doth  reconcile  me. 
But  thine  is  lying  in  the  fearful  dsrknesa 
Of  an  uncertain  &te— tuid  now  I  feel 
A  beating  at  my  heart— «  cold  sick  flutter 
That  sends  this  black  expression  to  my  fiice, 
Although  it  nothing  mean. 

win. 

O  that  some  bird, 
Some  beautiful  bird,  with  soft  and  purple  feathen. 
Would  sail  into  this  room,  in  silence  floating 
Ail  around  these  blessed  walls,  ¥rith  the  boon  of 

life 
Beneath  its  outspread  wings— a  holy  letter, 
In  mercy  written  by  an  angers  hand. 
In  bright  words  speaking  of  deliverance  ! 
—A  raven !  hear  that  dismal  raven  croak 
Of  death  and  judgment !    See  the  Demon  sitting 
On  the  green  before  the  window— croak,  croak, 

croak! 
'Tis  the  Evil-One  in  likeness  of  that  bird. 
Enjoying  there  my  mortal  misery ! 

BOT. 

'Tis  not  a  raven,  mothei^— the  tame  crow 
Of  cousin  William,  that  comes  hopping  here 
With  its  dipt  wings— ay,  almost  every  day— 
My  frither  himself  ah  fed  that  bird,  and  put  it 
Upon  my  head,  where  it  would  sit  and  caw. 
And  flutter  with  its  wings, — and  all  the  while 
My  father  laugh' d— it  was  so  comical. 
He  said,  to  see  that  black  and  sooty  crow 
Sitting  on  my  white  hair. 

wm. 

Your  frither  lau^*d ! 
llaugking  kerte{f  hf9tencally» 


BOT. 


Oh! 


that  he  were  come  back  from  prison- 

mother ! 
Last  night  I  fought  a  boy  who  said  in  sport 
That  my  father  would  be  hang'd. 


WI7B. 


What  did  he  say  r 


The  little  wretch ! 


BOT. 


That  my  father  would  be  hang'd ! 

WIFE. 

0  God !  the  senseless  child  did  speak  the  truth ! 
He  hath  heard  his  parents  talking  of  the  trial, 
And  in  eareless  levity  repeated 

The  shocking  words — ay^aughing  all  the  while, 
Then  running  to  his  play — perhaps  intending 
To  ask  the  master  for  a  holiday 
To  see  the  execution.    Cursed  brat ! 
What  place  is  sacred  held  from  cruelty, 
When  it  doth  leer  within  an  infant's  eyes 
And  harden  his  glad  heart ! 

BOT. 

I  beat  him,  mother. 
He  is  a  lying  boy — ^he  ne'er  speaks  tmth^ 
And  when  my  father  is  come  home  again, 

1  will  ask  him  if  he  recollects  thai  aayin^l 
No,  I  will  look  at  lum,  and  pan  Yonib^ 
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With  a  proud  smiling  fiice — I  will  forgive  him 
And  shake  bands  with  him  m  my  happiness. 


WIPE. 

The  sun  is  shining-^cfattdren,  go  to  play 
For  an  hour  out-of-doota. 

BOY. 

Come,  sisters — come ! 
We  will  go  out-of-doors — but  not  to  play. 
Come  to  the  Uttle  green-plat  in  the  wood, 
And  say  our  prayers  together  for  our  father. 
Then  if  wc  play — 'twill  be  some  gemle  game, 
And  all  the  while  we  will  think  upon  our  &ther 
Coming  out  of  that  dark  cell. — Come,  sisters-— 
come ! 

FRIEND. 

Children  so  good  as  these  must  not  be  orphans ! 
Yet  I  am  glad  to  see  thy  soul  prepared 
Even  for  the  worst.  « 

WIFE. 

My  soul  prepared  for  the  worst ! 
No ;  that  can  never  be — [goet  to  ike  window) — ^A 

cloud  of  thunder 
Is  hanging  o*er  the  city !  black  as  night ! 
I  hoar  it  rumbling — what  a  hollow  growl ! 
O  dreadful  buildiDg,  where  the  Judge  is  sitting 
In  judgment  on  my  husband  ?    All  the  darkness 
Of  the  disturbed  heaven  is  on  its  walls. 
-—And  now  the  fatal  sentence  is  pronouncing. 
The  court  at  once  is  hush'd— and  every  eye 
Bent  on  my  husband.     '*Hang*d  till  you  are 

dead! 
Hang'd  by  the  neck!** — As  thou  dost  hope  for 

mercy, 
O  savage  Judge !  recall  these  wicked  words ! 
For  thy  own  wife  who  waits  for  thee  at  home 
Is  not  more  innocent  than  my  poor  husband ! 

[She  flings  hertelf  down  oh  the  floor  in  an 
agony  of  grief. 

FRIEND. 

Mercy  is  with  the  King — and  he  is  merciful ! 

WIFE. 

What !  what !  do  you  believe  an  innocent  man 
Was  e*er  condemned  to  die ! — To  die  for  murder ! 
—Did  mercy  ever  reach  one  so  condemn* d. 

FRIEND. 

Yes !  I  have  read  of  one  wretch  pardon'd 
Even  on  the  scaffold — where  the  light  of  truth 
Struck,  like  the  sunshine  suddenly  burst  forth, 
And  tinged  with  fearful  joy  the  ghastly  face 
Of  him  who  had  no  thought  but  that  of  death. 
And  back  unto  his  widow-vidfe  went  he. 
Like  a  ghost  from  the  grave — and  there  he  sat 
Before  the  eyes  of  her  who  knew  him  not, 
But  took  him  for  a  vision,  and  fell  down 
In  a  death-fit  of  wilder*d  happiness. 

WIFE. 

Mercy  dwells  with  the  King — and  be  is  merciful ! 
O  bless*d  for  ever  be  the  hosry  head 
Of  our  kind-hearted  King ! — I  will  away 
And  fling  myself  down  before  his  royal  feet ! 
Wbo  knowB  bat  thaX  the  monarch  in  lot  pttiscA 


Will  'see  within  his  soul  this  wretched  cottage 
And,  like  a  saving  angel,  with  one  word 
Breathe  over  it  the  air  of  paradise. 
— Mercy  is  with  the  King--and  he  ia  nMRifU 

FRIEND. 

Fortune  is  blind— but  Justice  eagle-eyed. 
He  will  not  be  condemn*d. 

WIFX. 

Give  me  some  mn 
My  soul  is  faint  with  thirst!— Do  they  not  sa] 
That  men  upon  the  scaffold  call  for  water ! 
— '*  Give  me  a  glass  of  water!*'  'tia  hit  Toioe 
My  husband's  voice !— No !  he  u  not  oondemi 
A  thousand  voices  from  these  silent  walls 
Cry  out  "  he  ahall  not  die  !**— 

Enter  a  young  Clerotmah. 

CLEROTMAN. 

Methinks  that  God  hath  shed  a  calm  to-day 
Over  the  house  of  mourmng.    Is  it  ao  f 

WIFE. 

Thy  presence  brings  a  calm.  Oh !  one  like  tli 
Should  bear  good  tidings. 

CLEROTMAN. 

Last  night  in  his  cell 
I  saw  your  husband  after  his  long  trial ; 
And  sure  I  am  that  never  did  he  sit 
Even  in  this  room  among  his  family 
With  more  composed  face,  or  stiller  soul. 
Than  he  sat  upon  his  bed  of  straw. 
With  fetters  on  his  limbs. 

WIFE. 

Fetters  on  his  lim 

CLEROTMAN. 

He  felt  them  not — or  if  he  faintly  felt  them, 
It  was  not  in  his  soul — for  it  was  free 
As  a  lark  in  heaven. 

WIFE. 

He  was  not  shedding  tea 

CLEROTMAN. 

No — with  a  calm  and  quiet  face  he  look'd  at  i 
And  in  his  eyes  there  was  a  steadfast  light 
By  grief  unclouded,  and  undimm*d  by  tears. 
So  was  it  while  the  blameless  man  was  speak 
Of  himself  and  of  his  trial:  then  he  spake 
Of  those  he  loved,  and  as  he  breathed  the  ns 
Of  this  sweet   farm   "Lea-side!**    then  tr 

tears 
Did  force  their  way,  but  soon  he  wiped  them  < 
And  raised  to  heaven  a  clear  unfaltering  prayc 
For  his  wife  and  children — the  most  touch: 

prayer, 
I  think,  that  ever  flow*d  from  human  lips ! 

WIFE. 

Is  there  no  hope,  then,  after  all,  of  life ! 

CLEROTMAN. 

Yes !  there  is  hope — though  I  am  forced  to  sty 
That  he  doth  stand  upon  the  darksome  brink 
Of  danger  and  death. 
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wm. 

I  hear  thy  words, 
■n  bear  them !    For  my  Buffering  spirit 
idergone  its  pains,  and  I  am  left, 
Le  m  woman  after  trayail,  weak — 
i  alumberous  quiet  that  succeeds 
IT  of  agony.  [She  sinks  into  a  sUep, 

CLEROTMAir. 

My  friend !  behold 
My  that  worn-oat  wretch  doth  sleep. 

niBiiD. 
I  an  iofiuit ! 

CLBESTXAN. 

Even  too  deep  for  dreams ! 
»ekly  beautiful  her  face  doth  smile, 
a  soal  that  never  had  known  grief! 
■M  that  Grod,  in  that  profound  repose, 
«athe  submission  through  her  innocent 
ml, 

3,  who  lay  down  with  a  mortal*s  weak- 
eas, 

ke  in  power  and  glory  like  an  angel 
trouble  cannot  touch. 

Emtsr  the  Children  weefdng, 

raisKD. 

ila  ye,  my  sweet  children— but  speak 

)ltly-- 

9ther  is  asleep. 

OISL. 

O  tell  it,  brother ! 
heart  beats  so  that  I  cannot  speak ! 

BOY. 

«  were  coming  homewards  down  the  lane 

ids  firom  the  Fox- wood,  that  old  dumb 

roman 

Is  folk*s  fortunes,  from  behind  the  hedge 

at  upon  the  road,  before  our  faces, 

h  that  dreadful  barking  voice  of  hers, 

aning  mouth,  and  red  and  fiery  eyes, 

nrhile  shaking  at  us  her  black  hair, 

I  a  rope  of  rushes  and  did  tie  it 

lalter  round  her  neck,  and  puUM  it  tight 

grew  black  in  the  face !    Then  shook 
er  hand 
our  cottage,  while  my  father's  name 

half  pronounced  in  that  most  hideous 
ibble. 

ith  one  spring  she  leapt  behind  the  hedge, 
as  we  ran  away,  we  heard  her  laughing ! 
!  a  long,  loud,  cruel  laugh  it  was ! 
)  laugh*  d  to  know  that  our  poor  father 
w  oondemn*d  to  die ! 

FRIEND. 

m1  wretch !  the  silence  of  her  soul 
with  cruel  thoughts—even  like  a  mad- 
oase 

e  din  of  creatures  raving.  None  can  guess 
uh  of  this  dumb  savage ! 
•■  door  openst  ond  the  Dumb  Woman  enters 
aking  a  hideous  noise^  and  with  signs  in- 
mmiimg  thai  some  one  is  to  be  hanged.  The 
*ritoner*s  Wife-,  toakened  by  the  noisCt 
'art§  from  her  sleep. 


WIFE. 

Thou  silent,  speechless  messenger  of  death ! 
Louder  thy  dumbness  than  a  roaring  cannon  ! 
Away— away — thoM  fury,  from  my  sight ! 
-—God  save  me  from  thatwoman !  or  deliver 
Her  soul  from  the  devils  that  torment  her  thus ! 
[The  Children  hide  themselves,  and  the  Dwmb 
Woman  rushes  out  with  peals  ofwHd  laughter. 
Her  face  was  black  with  death — a  hellish  joy 
Shone  through  her  idiot  eyes— as  if  a  fiend 
Had  taken  that  rueful  body  for  a  dwelling, 
And  from  these  glazed  sockets  loved  to  look 
With  a  horrid  leer  upon  us  mortal  creatures, 
A  leer  of  unrepentant  wickedness. 
Hating  us  because  we  are  the  work  of  God ! 

BOY. 

I  wish  that  she  was  dead  and  buried. 

WIFB. 

0  now  that  she  is  gone,  hope  lesps  again 
Within  my  heart — ^her  hideous  mummery 
Must  not  be  suffered  to  confound  me  so. 
And  yet,  they  say,  that  she  did  prophesy, 
With  the  wild  motion  of  her  witch-like  bands, 
That  fatal  sinking  of  the  ferry-boat 

In  which  whole  families  perished.    Hush !  I  hetr 
The  tread  of  feet — it  is  the  Messenger 
Come  from  the  City. 

Enter  MsssBNaER  with  a  letter  m  hie  hanim 

WIFE. 

Speak,  speak  instantly— 
Speak !  Why  do  you  come  here  unless  you  speak? 
— His  face  doth  seem  composed. 

MESSENOER. 

Poor  Francis  Russel ! 
Now  all  is  over  with  him — he  is  condemned ! 

WIPE. 

What  did  he  say  ?-"Why  art  thou  gabbling  thus,  • 
As  none  can  understand  7 — Give  me  that  letter. 

[Tears  it  open  and  reads  it  aloud, 
**They  have  found  me  guilty,  Mary!  trust  in 
God." 

[She  fiings  herself  down  on  the  floor,  and  her 
Children  lie  down  crying  beside  her. 

MESSENGER. 

1  cannot  bear  the  sight — good  folks,  farewell. 

WIFE. 

'*  My  Mary,  trust  in  God."    I  cannot  trust 
In  God ! — Oh !  wilt  thou  in  thy  wrath  allow 
My  innocent  husband  thus  to  be  destroy'df— 
I  cannot  trust  in  God !  O  cursed  for  ever 
Be  all  the  swarm  of  idiot  witnesses. 
Jury  and  Judge,  who  thus  have  murder'd  him; 
And  may  his  blood  for  generations  lie 
Heavy  on  their  children's  souls ! 

OIRL. 

O  brother !  see, 
'Tis  our  poor  Father*  s  writing.    Yet  his  hand 
Seems  never  to  have  shaken. — Innocence, 
He  used  to  say,  did  make  small  children  fearless, 
And  it  will  make  him  happy  VaYi^  pwm« 
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Till  we  rush  in,  and  wait  till  he  it  pardonM, 
Which  will  be— 

win. 

Never  will  be  leare  hie  dangion 
But  for  the  scafTold.    Would  that  I  were  detd* 
And  all  my  childnin  corpeet  at  mj  nde, 
NeTer  again  to  wake— for  Mercy  is  not 
In  heaven  or  earth.    There  is  no  Providence ! 

[Covert  her  face  and  tmn  ktr  hmr, 

CLUlOYMA,K. 

These  are  affecting  words  from  one  ao  good 
And  truly  pious.    But  our  human  natore, 
When   touch*d  at  the  heart  by  Blisery*s  icy 

hand, 
Oft  shrieks  out  with  a  wild  impiety. 
Against  its  better  will.    Yet  that  shrill  cry 
Is  heard  in  heaven  with  pity,  and  on  earth 
Is  often  follow'd  by  the  calm  still  voice 
Of  resignation  melting  into  prayer. 

wiTB  (ffaniag  lip.) 

Where  art  thou  9    What  impanetrabia  cknid 
Hides  thee  from  justice,  thou  grim  murderer ! 
On  whom  the  dead  man'a  blood,  the  qniek  vian*a 

teara. 
Now  call  with  twofold  vengeance  f    Drive  him 

forth, 

0  Fear,  into  the  light,  and  I  shall  know  fafan^ 
Soon  as  my  eye  meets  hia.    His  very  name 
Will  burst  instinctively  from  my  big  heart, 
And  he  will  answer  to  it.    Where  art  thon 
With  thy  red  hands,  that  never  may  be  cleansed  f 

FRIXND. 

'Tis  five  weeks  to  the  day  of  execution. 
And  he  may  be  discover' d — 

WIPE. 

Execution ! 
And  will  they  moke  my  husband  mount  a  ladder 
Up  to  a  scaffold  ?    May  he  rather  die 
Of  anguish  in  his  cell !— Where  are  my  children  f 
— O  they  are  weeping  even  upon  my  breast ! 
— Would  they  had  ne'er  been  bom! — Eternal 

shame 
Will  lie  upon  them  !  lovely  as  they  are. 
And  good,  and  pure,  and  innocent  as  angela, 
They  will  be  scom'd  and  hated  ! — Save  my  hus- 
band, 
Great  God  of  Mercy !  Jesus !  save  my  husband. 
-— O  many  thousand  miles  of  clouds  and  air 
Lie  between  me  and  God !  and  my  faint  voice 
Returns  unto  the  earth,  while  the  still  heavens, 
Like  the  deep  sea  above  a  drowning  head. 
Mind  not  the  stifled  groans  of  agony ! 

CLERGYXAir. 

1  will  go  to  his  cell  and  pray  with  him. 

He  had  foreseen  his  doom, — and  be  awored 
That  he  is  sitting  in  the  eye  of  Gvod, 
With  meek  composure,  not  in  agony. 

TBB  CniLDREH. 

O  take  OB  with  you ! 

CLgROTMlir. 

For  a  while,  forewell. 


The  wife's  heart  now  is  like  a  heavy  doi 
But  tears  will  lighten  ie— God  be  with  yc 


SCENE  II. 

Tke  witdemned  Cell.— 7%e  PsnoBm  ni 
The  Priam  CUek  strikes. 

PKnOHVB. 

That  waa  a  dreadliil  toU !  ii  bringa  me  m 
Unto  the  day  of  horror.    Here  un  I 
Deliver'd  over  to  the  fear  of  deaiA 
In  cold  and  rueful  aoUtada—vhot  oat 
By  that  black  vault  of  stone  from  menu 
Of  human  beings— and,  as  it  would  «■■ 
From  the  pity  of  my  God!    WKo  tfabki 
The  crowd  that  came  to  hoar  m  j  aentem 
Are  8cauer*d  o*er  the  City,  and  my  fete 
Is  by  (hem  all  forgotten,  or  pronoonced 
With  feces  of  indifference  orof  pleaanrs. 
Among  the  chance  discourwig  of  the  da] 
And  yet  my  silent  solitary  cell 
Is  in  the  heart  of  life ! — O  joyful  aoond 
Of  life  and  freedom  in  a  nialdng  tunoh 
Sweeping  o'er  the  streets  in  the  bright  q 
O  that  I  were  a  beggar,  clothed  in  rags! 
Prey'd  on  by  coU  and  hanger— and  witl 
Incurable,  worn  down  unto  a  ahadow. 
So  that  I  knew  not  when  1  waa  to  die ! 
— ^I  hear  the  blind  man  singing  in  the  str 
With  a  clear  gladsome  voice,  a  jocund  sc 
What  is  the  loes  of  eyes !— Thou  bawling 
Disturb  him  not !    With  what  a  hideooi 
He  howls  out  to  the  passing  traveller, 
"  A  full  account  of  Francis  Ruasel's  tria 
The  murderer's  confession.'*^— Save  n 
O  save  me  from  that  hideous  skeleton  !- 

[Dashes  himself  an 

Tke  Jailor  enten  with  hreod  amd  m 

JA.ILOK. 

Look  up,  my  fneod — I  bring  you  some 
ment. 

raiSONBR  (staring  wildly.) 
Art  thou  the  executioner  f 

JAILOB. 

No.    TheJaik 

pEnonsn, 
Is  the  fetal  hour  arrivedr 

JAXI4>B. 

I'm  not  the  hai 

rmiBoiiKB. 

One  single  drop  of  wine !  These  two  b 
Have  put  my  blood  into  a  burning  fever, 
Tet  the  thought  of  water  sickens  at  my 
One  single  drop  of  wine. 

XAHOB. 

I  moat  not  give 

rnisovBR. 
O  that  a  want  like  thia  •kould  aaem  a  h 
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e  eondemned  to  die !    My  wretched  body 
607  fever  wastes  my  qaaking  soul, 
■ther  would  I  have  one  drop  of  wine 
WQ&n  of  friends  or  prayers  of  holy  men, 
It  ttid  tUrtty  is  my  very  being. 


lAILOB. 


be  most. 


rmisoim. 

O  cold  and  heavy  chains ! 
hockiBf  ly  tkfly  glitter  as  they  clank ! 

JAII4». 

MM  win  get  Btntum'd  to  their  weight, 
re  that  ring  there  runs  along  the  stannchel, 
I  atone  floor-eo  you  may  drag  your  legR 
wall  10  wall  with  Uttle  difficulty, 
I  a  week  or  two  yon'U  never  heed 
anking  of  the  iiOD.    The  last  criminal 
at  m  lath  of  a  man  compared  with  you, 
et  whene'er  I  came  into  his  cell 
1  him  always  merrily  at  work, 
»ack  and  forward  whiaking  constantly 
bivd  in  his  cage. 

Wseheaetfraeatbstr 

ack  Ketch  set  him  free. 


What  was  his  crime  t 

JATLOIU 

lerer,  like  yourself.    He  killed  his  sweet- 

leart, 

irew  her,  though  some  six  months  gone 

irith  child, 

»al-pit. 

PRISONER  ittendy.) 

Leave  me  to  myself. 

JAILOR. 

Man    I  wish  to  be  on  good  terms  with 

roa. 

our  friend.    What !  many  a  noble  fellow 

.  Us  day  done  murder ;  in  the  name 

nay  be  something  awkward — but  the  act 

ries  with  the  change  of  circumstance — 

I  as  lief  shake  hands  with  thee,  my  friend, 

I  the  Judge  himself. 

PRISOHBR  {eagerly.) 

Dost  think  me  innocent  t 

JAILOR  iironieaUy.) 

as  innocent  as  any  lamb, 
k  ye !  if  that  I  allow  your  friends 
you  at  times,  you  in  return 
me  show  you  to  the  country -people 
lance  market-day. 

PRISOITER. 

O  Grod  of  mercy ! 

JAILOR. 

riO  they  stand  beyond  reach  of  your  arm, 


With  open  month  and  eyes  like  idiots. 
Then  look  unto  each  othei^— shake  their  heads, 
And  crying  out,  "  God  bless  us  !**  leave  the  cell, 
No  doubt  much  wiser  than  they  came— quite 

proud 
To  think  how  they  vrill  makf  their  naighboan 

shudder 
At  the  picture  of  thy  murderous  countenance, 
And  eyes  so  like  a  demon*»— we  will  share 
The  money,  friend — 

PRISONER. 

The  money ! — What  of  money  f 

JAILOR. 

Why,  you  are  surely  deaf— 

PRISONER. 

Give  me  the  water. 

[Drinks  eagerif. 
Take — take  the  bread,  that  I  may  die  of  hunger. 

[7%«  Jailor  goes  out  of  the  ctHL 
I  feel  as  if  boned  many  a  fathom  deep 
In  a  cave  below  the  aea,  or  in  some  pit 
CoverM  o*er  with  thorns  smid  a  darksome  wood. 
Where  one  might  lie  from  Sabbath  imto  Sabbath 
Shrieking  madly  out  for  help,  but  all  in  vain. 
Unto  the  solitary  trees,  or  clouds 
That  pass  unheeding  o'er  the  fiu^oif  heavens ! 
Five  weeks  must  drag  their  days  and  nights  along 
Through  the  damp  silence  of  this  lonesome  cell. 
And  all  that  time  most  I  be  sitting  here 
In  doleful  dreams— «r  lying  on  thb  straw, 
With  nought  but  shivering  terror  in  my  soal— 
Or  hurrying  up  and  down  with  clanking  chaine 
In  wrath  and  sickness  and  insanity, 
A  furious  madman  preying  on  myself, 
And   dashed   against    the   walls. — What   fpiril 

moves 
These  bolts  f    O  welcome,  whosoe'er  then  art ! 
A  very  demon's  presence  in  this  dungeon 
Would  be  a  comfort* 

The  door  opent,  and  the  young  Clerotman  eaten 

Son  of  righteousness ! 
Let  me  fall  down  and  worship  at  thy  feet. 

clergyman. 

0  man  of  trouble !  put  your  trust  in  God. 
Morning  and  evening  will  I  seek  your  cell, 
And  read  the  Bible  with  you.    Ri»c — O  rise ! 

PRISONER. 

Despise  me  not  that  on  this  cruel  pavement 

1  dash  myself  down  in  fear  and  agony. 
And  grovel  at  your  feet  I     A  pitiful  wretch 
Indeed  am  I ;  and  to  preserve  my  hfe 
Would  hang  my  head  in  everlasting  shame, 
Or  a  lonesome  hunger'd  in  a  desert  dwell, 
Doom'd  never  more  to  sleep. 

clergyman. 

Unhappy  man! 
Say  what  thou  wilt,  for  I  will  listen  to  thee. 

PRISONER  {JLooking  up.) 

Can  you  not  save  me  f— On  a  quiet  bed, 

Surrounded  by  my  weeping  family, 

I  might  have  died  like  other  monaX  cieurana 
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In  awful  rMignadon ;  but  to  stand 
Upon  a  acaflbld  in  my  native  parish, 
With  a  base  halter  round  my  abject  neck, 
Stared  at,    and   hissM   at,  shudder'd   at,   and 

acomM, 
Put  oat  of  life,  like  a  dog,  i»ith  every  insult 
Craalljr  (breed  on  my  immortal  soul, 
And  then— O  Christ,  I  hear  a  skeleton 
Rattling  in  chains ! — To  a  madhouse  carry  me, 
Bind  me  to  the  floor,  that  when  the  day  arrives 
The  hangman* s  Imnd  may  strive  in  vain  to  burst 
The  bolts  that  chain  the  Lunatic  to  life. 
I  will  feign  madness.    No — Eternal  God ! 
I  need  not  feign,  for  like  a  tide  it  cometh, 
Wave  after  wave,  upon  my  choking  spiritr— 
I  am  bound  to  a  stake  witliin  the  mark  o'  the  sea, 
And  the  cold  drowning  mounts  up  from  my  feet. 

CX^EROTXAlf. 

Send  peace,  O  Lord !  unto  the  sufferer's  heart. 

PlISOifEK. 

Suddenly,  suddenly  in  my  happineaa 
The  curse  did  smite  me.    O,  my  gentle  Alic6» 
Is  the  sweet  baby  now  upon  thy  breast  t 
The  Mother  and  the  Infant  both  will  diet 
The  dreadful  day  of  execution 
Will  murder  us  all,  and  Lea-side  then  will  be 
Silent  as  the  grave.    0  fearful  Providence, 
Darken  my  brain,  that  I  may  think  no  more 
On  thy  wild  ways,  that  only  lead  to  death, 
To  misery,  to  madness,  and  to  hell ! 
Is  all  I  say  not  true  t    Didst  hear  him  speak  t 
Tliat  savage  Judge,  who,  with  a  hollow  voice, 
As  if  he  had  a  pleasure  in  my  anguish. 
Continued  speaking  hours  must  bitterly 
Against  a  quaking  prisoner  bow^d  with  shame  f 
He  had  forgotten  that  I  was  a  man ! 
And  ever  as  he  tum'd  his  hardcn'd  eye 
Towards  the  bar,  it  froze  my  very  heart. 
So  proud,  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  scorn. 
I  think  he  might  have  wept,  for  many  wept 
When  he  pass'd  sentence  on  nic — but  his  voice 
Was  calm  and  steady,  and  his  eye  was  clear. 
Looking  untroubled  on  the  face  of  trouble. 
I  did  not  faint — No—thougli  a  sickening  pang 
Tugg*d  at  my  heart,  and  made  the  cold  sweat 

creep 
Like  ice-drops  o*er  my  body — yet  even  then 
Did  conscious  innocence  uphold  my  soul. 
And  turn*d  the  horrid  words  to  senseless  sounds 
That  ought  not  to  dismay — while  he  that  sat 
In  pompous  robes  upon  the  judgment-seat, 
Seem*d  in  his  bUnd  unfeeling  ignorance 
A  verier  wretch  than  I. 

CLERGTMAIf. 

We  are  all  blind. 
And  duty's  brow  is  stem,  and  harsh  his  voice. 
That  Judge  is  famed  for  his  humanity. 
And  though  no  tears  were  in  his  solemn  eyes. 
They  flowed  within  his  heart. 

PRISOIfER. 

I  do  forgive  him. 
What  ahrieka  were  these  f 

CLERGYMAN. 

Of  a  poor  criminal 


In  the  next  cell. 


PRisosriR. 
Condemn'd,  like 

CLEROTMAX. 


tOl 


No !  doom*d  to  drag  out  in  a  foreign  Ian 
Unpitied  years  of  misery  and  shame. 

PRISON  BR. 

0  happy  lot !  who  would  not  leap  with  j( 
Into  the  ship  that  bore  him  to  the  land 
Of  shame  and  toil,  and  crime  and  wicket 
So  that  with  all  his  load  of  miaery 

He  might  escape  from  death !  May  noc  I  • 
Bolts  have  been  riven,  and  walla  been 

mined. 
And  the  free  winds  have  borne  the  priaon 
To  the  dark  depths  of  safety— nerer  mor 
To  walk  the  streets  of  qtiea,  but  to  dwel 
As  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave,  nnknown 
But  to  his  own  soul  silent  aa  the  night ! 

1  feel  a  wild  hope  springing  from  despair ! 
That  ahadow  was  not  mine  that  stood  all 
Shivering  on  a  scaffold :  —  Samaon's  str 

here, 
And  the  hard  stone  to  my  unwearied  hin 
Will  crumble  into  dust. 

CLRROYXAlf. 

O  let  oa  pray ! 

PRISONER. 

Yes,  I  will  pray  !  pray  for  dehveranee. 
And  years  to  come !  O  be  they  what  the] 
For  life  is  sweet,  embitter'd  though  it  be 
With  the  lowest  dregs  in  the  cup  of  misei 

CLEROVMAN. 

Shall  we  kneel  down  t 

PRISONER. 

Ay !  they  will  dance  and 
And  smile  and  laugh,  and  talk  of  pleasant 
And  listen  to  sweet  music  all  the  night, 
That  I  am  lying  fetter'd  to  the  straw 
In  dire  convulsions.    They  will  speak  of 
Amid  their  mirth  and  music,  but  will  see 
My  image  in  their  souls,  or  it  would  strike 
With  palsy  *mid  their  savage  merriment. 
Clanking  these  dreadful  fettera  in  their  ea 

CLEROTMAN. 

I  will  return  at  night. 

PaiSONBR. 

O  leave  me  not. 
For  I  am  scarcely  in  my  sober  mind. 
A  thousand  fiends  are  waiting  to, destroy  n 
Soon  as  you  leave  the  cell,  for  innocence 
Is  found  not  proof  againat  the  pains  of  hel 

CLEROTMAN. 

I  will  bring  your  wife  to  visit  yon. 

PRISONER  ihuding.) 

OGod 
Of  tender  mercies,  let  thy  coantenance 
Shine  on  that  wretched  one.    I<et  thia  eel! 
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imn  of  thy  presence— if  thy  will — 
»r  Wa  wakm  who  died  upon  the  cross, 
avenly  sanshiDe  fkll  into  her  soul ! 
8T  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  that  lies 
ber  breast  in  helpless  infancy  ! 
our  cottage  could  but  rest  in  peace, 
»ii1d  I  pass  the  remnant  of  my  life 
tlw  resignation  to  my  fiite. 
Le  not  her  and  my  sweet  fiunily. 

CLZROTMAN. 

oraakM  man— (hat  melancholy  word 
»th  DOI  to  gradom  Providence. 

FBnoirnu 
tot  then  foraaken  f 

CLIB0YMAN. 

Fear  it  not ! 
:  in  the  dark  elond  of  adversity, 
art  indeed ;  but  clouds  are  of  the  earth, 
}  the  eye  dt  Faith,  and  thou  wilt  see 
leer  blue  sky  of  the  untroubled  heaveni. 

PSISOABR« 

■I  91  once  is  calm'd— now  let  us  pray. 


PART   II. 

SCENE   I. 


of  the  Day  of  Execution — The 
tg  CiiEBaTM Aif  amd  another  Friend  sUting 
ie  the  Pbisoiceb,  ioAo  u  asleep, 

CLSBOTMAN. 

n  8S  be  would  ¥rake. 

FRIEND. 

List !  list !  he  speaks ! 

CLEROTMAN. 

le  is  on  his  face — a  kindling  smile. 

FRIEND. 

irhcn  he  wakes ! 

CLERGYMAN. 

Hearken ! — he  speaks  again. 

PRfSONER  (in  his  sleep.) 

f  sweet  Alice !    *Twas  a  dreadful  dream ! 
in  truth  awake  f    Come  to  my  heart ! 

! — there — I  feel  thy  breath — ^pure — pure- 
most  pure.  ' 

FRIEND. 

a  deep  sigh  of  overwhelming  bliss ! 
jrapes  for  him  when  he  awakes  from  heaven. 

CLSROYMAN. 

not  the  same  benignant  Providence 
bleaaeth  now  his  sleep,  uphold  him  felling 
be  shadow  of  death ! 

PRISONER. 

No  tears,  my  Alice  ! 
no  more!     Where  is  our  infant, 


4J 


Afioef 


Esther,  where  art  thou?     Maryf     My  sweet 

twins ! 
—I  dreamt  that  I  had  bid  thee  ferewell,  AHce! 
Why  is  that  loving  voice  so  slow  to  speak  f 
Hold  me  to  thy  bosom  lest  the  curse  return ! 
Why  beats  thy  heart  so— 

FRIEND. 

•r 

Lo  !  his  glazed  eyes 
Are  open — but  methinks  he  sees  us  not. 

PRISONER  {starting  up.) 

My  family  are  swept  off  from  the  earth. 
— I  know  not,  in  the  darkness  of  my  brain. 
My  dreams  from  waking  thoughts,  nor  these  from 

dreams. 
— Yes!  yes!  at  once  *tis  plain.    O  heaven  of 

heavens ! 
Thou  canst  not  be  in  all  thy  sanctity 
A  place  so  full  of  perfect  blessedness. 
As  the  bed  where  I  was  lyuig  in  my  dream. 

CLIROTMAN. 

We  have  been  praying  for  thee  all  the  night 

PRISONER. 

What!  my  dear  friends!  good  moming  to  yon 

both. 
Have  I  been  sleeping  long  ? 

CLSReYKAN. 

Since  four  o'clock. 
And  now  'tis  almost  eight. 

PRISONER. 

Blest  was  that  sleep 
Beyond  all  human  bliss !    I  was  at  home. 

And  Alice  in  my  bosom Come,  my  Friend, 

You  must  not  thus  be  overcome,  this  hour 
Too  awful  is  for  tears.    Look  not  on  me 
As  on  a  son  of  anguish  and  despair. 
But  a  Man,  sorely  stricken  though  he  be, 
Supported  by  the  very  power  of  Sorrow, 
And  Faith  that  comes  a  solemn  comforter 
Even  hand  in  hand  with  Death. 

CLERGYMAN. 

Most  noble  spirit ! 
Fitter  art  thou  with  that  untroubled  voice 
To  comfort  us  than  to  be  comforted. 

PRISONER. 

This  cell  hath  taught  me  many  a  hidden  thing. 
I  have  become  acquainted  with  my  soul 
Through  midnight  silence,  and  through  lonely 

days 
Silent  as  midnight.    I  have  found  therein 
A  well  of  waters  undisturbed  and  deep. 
Of  sustenance,  refreshment,  and  repose. 

CLERGYMAN. 

On  earth  nought  may  prevail  o*er  innocence. 

PRISONER. 

One  night,  methought,  a  voice  said  in  my  cell, 
"  Despondency,  and  Anguish,  and  Despair, 
Are  falling  on  thee  !  curse  thy  God  and  die!"— 
'•  Peace,  Resignation,  ai\d  ImmontA  Wove^* 
A  dewy  voice  repUed.    li  wm  %  dx««ia\ 
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But  the  good  angel's  voice  was  in  my  soul, 
Most  sweet  when  I  awoke,  and  from  that  hour, 
A  heavenly  calm  hath  never  left  my  celL 

FRIBN9. 

0  must  we  port  for  ever  from  our  Friend  1 
Is  there  no  hope  T    The  hour  of  agony 

Is  hastening  on,  and  there  is  nohe  to  save ! 

CLERGYMAN. 

Forgive  his  grief.  'Tis  easier  to  resign 
Ourselves  unto  our  fate,  than  to  endure 
The  sight  of  one  we  love  about  to  die. 

PRISONER. 

A  little  brook  doth  issue  from  the  hill 

Above  Lea-side,  and,  ere  it  reaches  us, 

Its  course  is  loud  and  rocky,  crying  still 

As  with  a  troubled  voice.    But  o'er  the  green 

That  smiles  beside  our  door  it  glideth  on, 

Just  like  a  dream  w  soft  and  silently, 

For  ever  cheerful  and  (or  cVer  calm. 

Last  night  when  you  came  here— I  had  been 

thinking 
Of  that  sweet  brook,  and  it  appear*d  to  me 
An  emblem  of  my  own  much  alter* d  soul, 
Lately  so  troubled,  but  now  flowing  on 
In  perfect  calmness  to  eternity. 

FRIEND. 

Thinking  of  Lea-side  even  unto  the  last. 

PRISONER. 

Yes !  I  will  think  of  it  unto  the  last, 

Of  heaven  and  it  by  turns.     There  is  no  reason 

Why  it  should  be  forgotten  while  I  live. 

1  sec  it,  like  a  picture  on  that  wall, 

Iq  the  silAce  of  the  morning,  with  its  smoke. 
Its  new-waked  smoke  slow  wreatliing  up    to 

heaven ! 
And  from  that  heaven,  where  through  my  Sa- 
viour's death 
I  humbly  hope  to  be,  I  will  look  down 
On  that  one  spot — Oh !  sure  the  loveliest  far 
On  the  wide  earth  I  too  sweet !  too  beautiful  I 
Too  blest  to  leave  without  a  gush  of  tears. 
—They  will  drive  me  past  my  own  door  to  the 
Boaflfoldr 

FRIEND. 

Such  is  the  savage  sentence. 

PRISONER. 

It  is  well. 

FRIEND. 

We  never  will  forsake  you  to  the  last — 
But  proudly  sit  beside  you — 

PRISONER. 

Sweet  Lea-side ! 
And  I  will  see  my  little  farm  again ! 
Ncw-thatch'd    with   my  own    hand    this  very 

{Spring — 
All  full  of  blossoms  is  my  garden  now, 
And  the  sweet  himi  of  bees  !•— Huah*d  be  the 

wheels 
As  o*er  a  depth  of  snow,  when  they  pass  by  ! 
That  Alice  mny  not  hear  the  fearful  aound, 


And  rush  out  with  the  children  in  her 


CLEROYMAN. 

Fear  not — she  hath  gone  into  her  biher't 


PRISONER. 

I  thought  our  parting  had  been  past.    Bat  no! 
Souls   cannot   part  though  parting   words  1| 
breathed,  j 

With  deep  abandonment  of  earthly  lovee. 
Had  I  not  dreamt  that  heavenly  dream  last  ni|^ 
Perhaps  it  had  been  so — but  in  that  dream 
My  human  nature  burst  again  to  hfe. 
And  T  think  upon  my  widow  as  before. 
With  love,  grief,  shame,  dismay,  and  agony. 

CLEROYMAN. 

I  am  the  father,  says  our  gracious  God, 
Of  the  orphan  and  the  widow. 

PRISONER. 

'Twasapang! 
A  passing  pang !  {Going  to  the  window,)  It  is  i 

sunny  day. 
Methinks  if  I  had  any  tears  to  shed. 
That  I  could  weep  to  see  the  fading  world 
So  beautiful !    How  brightly  wilt  thou  smile, 
O  Sun,  to-morrow,  when  my  eyes  are  dark ! 
O  'tis  a  blessed  earth  I  leave  behind ! 

[A  noise  at  the  dom 

FRIEND. 

It  is  not  yet  the  time ! 

Jailor  entert. 

JAILOR. 

In  half  an  hour 
They  will  come  to  fetch  the  prisoner  from  hit  eaU 

\Goeem/L 

FRIEND. 

0  scowling  savage !  What  a  heart  of  stone! 

PRISONER. 

1  think  he  is  less  cruel  than  he  seems. 
Sometimes  his  face  hath  worn  a  look  of  pity, 
And  his  voice  soften* d ;  but  his  heart  is  bibid 
In  ignorance,  and  harden'd  by  the  sight 

Of  unrepentant  wickedness,  and  sorrows 
Which  human  sympathy  would  fail  to  cure. 
He  seem'd  disturbed — he  feels  all  he  can  feel. 

CLEROYMAN. 

Thou  art  indeed  a  Christian. 

PRISONER. 

Death  is  near. 
You  know  my  heart,  and  will  reveal  it  truly 
To  all  who  know  my  tale.    The  time  vrill 
When  innocence  will  vindicate  itself. 
And  shame  fiill  off  my  rising  family 
Like  snow. shaken  from  the  biukUng  treat 

spring. 
— They  doubt  not  of  their  father's  imiOGeiMef 

CLSROYMAir. 

Unshaken  is  the  confidence  of  love 

In  hearts  that  know  not  ain-^y  memory, 

Hallow'd  by  tribuUtion,  virill  endure*— — 
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-enough.    Here  take  this  blessed  book, 
om  my  dying  father  I  received, 
it  to  my  wife.    Some  farewell  thoughts 
iSred   to  write   tMneath   my  children's 
mes, 

;  duly  there  soon  as  baptized. 
I  hare  no  more  to  say  to  man. 
3  alone  a  tittle  while — and  wait 
en  street,  till  I  appear  before  you. 

FBIEKD. 

JO  leave  the  cell — you  look  so  pale ! 
ut  to  &int. 

EJi  {holding  out  ki$  hand  with  a  twuU,) 
is  steady. 

CLER9TMAN. 

( thae  to  thy  God ! 


SCENE  II. 

a  C0Uage.—Tke  Prisoner's  Win  sitting 
tr  Fkiknd,  surrounded  by  her  Family. 

WIFE. 

me  !  let  my  weeping  children  speak, 
I  it  be  with  sobs  of  agony. 

FRIEND. 

composed  your  sweetest  children  sit 

d  your  knees!    They  weep,  and  sigh, 

id  sob, 

(US  they  and  most  compassionate. 

re  steals  upon  them  in  their  grief. 

py  thoughts,  in  spite  even  of  themselves, 

er  them — the  glad  light  of  infancy. 

ot  for  them — in  little  William's  hand, 

1  his  heart  be  filmed  of  love  and  pity, 

see  that  play-thing !  none  need  weep 

I  a  gracious  God  preserves  ih  bliss. 

WIFE. 

on  them  I  think— O  God !  O  God ! 

FRIEITD. 

will  be  in  Heaven. 

WIFE. 

A  dreadful  path 
It  be  trod.     O  'tis  most  horrible ! 

PRIE9D. 

It  last  scene  is  present  to  your  soul, 
speak  of  it.    The  face  of  death 
leoos  seems  to  us  who  gaze  upon  it 
ards  a  friend  we  love,  than  to  the  wretch 
m  the  black  frown  fix'd  upon  himself, 
s  of  fancy  arc  most  terrible, 
n  the  apprehended  misery  comes, 
it  smiles  to  feci  how  bearable 
viest  stroke  of  fate. 

WIFE. 

Thy  kind  voice  seems 
k  «f  oomfbrt,  though  the  words  are  dark. 


Misery's  tick  soul  is  slow  to  understand, 
Yet  I  will  Usten,  for  that  gentle  Toioe 
Brings  of  itself  relief. 

FRllMD. 

Calm,  unappall'd — 
How  many  mount  the  scafToki !    Even  Chnlt, 
Strong  in  repentance,  often  standeth  there 
And  qnaketh  not.    And  will  not  innocence 
Victoriously  fi'om  that  most  rueful  i^aee 
Look  o'er  the  grave — nor  death's  vain  idle  show 
Have  power  to  raise  one  beating  in  his  heart  f 

WIFE. 

0  what  a  dreadful  night  he  most  have  paas'd ! 

FRIEND. 

Nay — fear  it  not— the  night  before  they  die, 
Condemn'd  men  enjoy  unbroken  sleep, 
By  mercy  sent  to  their  resigned  souls. 
Calming  and  strengthening  for  the  morrow's  trial. 
While  we  were  weeping — his  closed  eyes  were 

dry. 
And  his  soul  hush'd  in  deep  forgetfulness. 

WIFE. 

1  feel  as  if  I  ne'er  shall  sleep  again ! 

The  look  with  which  he  flung  lus  body  down 
On  the  stone- floor,  when  I  wss  carried  from  him. 
Will  never  pass  away.    O  that  sweet  face 
Was  changed  indeed  by  nature's  agony. 
Sunk,  fallen,  hollow,  bloodless,  and  convulsed ! 

FRIEND. 

0  strive  to  think  on  other  prison-hours. 
When  on  your  knees  together,  lost  in  prayer. 
You  seem'd  two  happy  Beings  ofTering  up 
Thanksgiving,  rather  than  poor  suppliants 
Imploring  resignation  to  your  doom. 

WIFE. 

No.    I  will  think  but  of  that  desperate  hour 
When  darkness  fell  between  us,  there  to  brood 
Until  we  meet  in  heaven.    Come  near  to  me. 
For  I  must  tell  thee  how  my  husband  look'd 
When  wicked  men  did  tear  those  two  asimder 
Whom  God,  and  love,  and  nature  had  united. 

FRIEND. 

O  spare  me— spare  me — on  yourself  have  pity 
And  these  soft-hearted  ones — too  apt  to  weep ! 

WIFE. 

Why  should  I  fear  to  speak  f 

FRIEND. 

Your  Infant  wakes ! 
Here,  take  it  to  your  breast— 

WIFE. 

Hoed,  heed  it  not. 
— For  hours  wc  sat,  and  dreamt,  and  spoke,  and 

wept; 
Recall'd  our  happy  life  to  memory, 
From  the  hour  we  first  met  on  yon  sunny  brae ! 
Our  friendship,  love,  and  marriage, — the  sweet 

chUd 
That  came  to  bless  our  first  delightful  spring- 
All  our  sweet  children !  not  forgetting  her 
Who  went  so  young  to  heaven.     The  Jailoc 

came, 
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Or  Bome  one  with  a  black  and  cruel  countenance, 
And  changed  at  once  our  »orrow  to  despair. 
We  had  not  thought  of  parting — in  the  past 
So  buried  were  our  hearts ! — such  images 
Blindad  our  spirits  with  the  tears  of  love*. 
And  though  we  felt  a  dire  calamity 
Brought  us  together  in  that  hideous  cell, 
We  ^ught  not  what  it  was ;  till  all  at  once 
The  prison-door  flew  op«i,  and  they  dragg*d  me, 
Not  shrieking— as  perhaps  I  now  do  shriek — 
But  with  a  oold  weight  sickening  at  my  heart 
That  in  convulsions  drowned  a  thousand  shrieks, 
And  brought  at  last  a  dark  forgetfuloeas 
Of  my  own  suflisringrs,  and  my  husband's  doom. 
Long  streets  seem'd  passing  slowly  by  my  brain. 
And  fields  and  trees— until  at  once  I  knew 
The  &ce8  of  my  weeping  family, 
And  this  my  Father's  house.    A  dreadful  dream ! 
Tet  could  I  wish  to  rave  of  it  for  ever ! 

[Her  eldest  Daughter  steals  up  wiih  a  book 
inker  hand, 

DAUGHTER. 

Here  is  a  book  whic'h  little  Mary  Grieve 
(She  who  has  wept  as  much  for  my  poor  Father 
As  if  she  were  a  sister  of  our  own) 
Gave  me  a  week  ago,  a  happy  book, 
Which  lies  below  my  pillow  when  I  sleep. 
Look  at  it,  Mother !  'tis  the  history 
Of  one  reprieved  when  just  about  to  die. 
I  have  read  it  till  it  seems  a  sad  true  tale 
Of  all  my  Father's  woe — and  when  I  read  it 
Even  on  the  darkest  day,  believe  me,  Mother, 
A  gleam  of  sunshine  falls  upon  the  leaves* 
Straight  down  from  heaven !  There  is  a  picture— 

look! 
Is  it  not  like  my  Father's  gentle  (ace  f 

WIFE  {grasping  the  book.) 

As  sure  as  God  is  in  heaven  !  it  is  the  same ! 
His  wife  and  children  too  with  eyes  and  faces 
Of  mad  delirious  joy  all  fix'd  on  heaven ! 
And  well  they  may — then  and  for  evermore. 

DAUGHTER. 

I  show'd  it  to  our  clergyman— he  smiled — 
And  laid  his  gentle  hand  upon  my  hair. 
And  with  a  low  kind  voice  he  bade  me  hope. 


WIFE. 


He  bade  thee  hope  ! 


DAUGHTER . 

Yes — and  I  thought  he  wept. 

WIFE, 

He  tried  to  comfort  the  sweot  innocent ! 

DAUGHTER. 

Though  I  should  see  my  father  in  the  cart 
Passing  our  very  door 

WIFE. 

Will  he  pass  our  door  f 
I  will  rush  out  and  clasp  him,  and  beseech 
Kind  heaven  to  let  me  die  upon  his  breast. 

[Croes  towards  the  door. 
I  had  forgot — we  are  not  at  Lea-side. 
^-Come  to  me,  Utile  William— weep  nol  child*. 


BOT. 


O  yesterday  we  saw  a  dreadiiil  sight  I 

DAUGHTER. 

William — hold  your  peace. 


WIFE. 

What 

EOT. 


mr 


little  bofi 


We  went  last  night  Ito  meet  with  Mary  Grieve 
Coming  from  school.    And  oh !  upon  the  MP 
Two  men  were  building  up — I  did  not  ask  thsaf 
They  told  me  what  it  was — and  we  ran  home 
Fearing  to  look  back. 

WIFE. 

0  shut  out  the  sun 
That  blinds  my  soul  with  its  accursed  light  I 
Close — close  the  shuttcrs-^that  eternal  darkoM 
May  cover  me  imd  my  poor  family, 
And  the  wild  world  with  all  its  miseries 
Be  blank  as  if  we  all  were  in  the  grave. 

[The  shutters  are  deed 

BOT. 

Mother !  let  me  come  closer  to  your  knees ! 

WIFX. 

0  let  the  light  come  in— this  silent  darkness 
Is  worse  than  light — light  is  but  mockery — 
But  darkness  is  the  haunted  tomb  of  death, 
Which  shuddering  nature  never  may  endure. 
— I  never  thought  thy  face  so  sad  before 

As  in  that  sudden  light.— (C7odb  «tn%«f.)— Whi 
hour  ?  what  hour  f 

FRIBirD. 

Tour  husband's  strife  is  o'er. 

WIFE. 

Praise  be  to  God. 
(Falls  on  her  knees.)    O  Thou  that  art  an  angeli 

the  sky, 
Strengthen  my  soul  that  I  on  earth  may  cherish 
Those  whom  thou  lovest — these  infants  round  m 

feet. 

FRIEND. 

Such  prayers  go  op  to  heaven — awifter  thi 

light. 

WIFE. 

The  body  shall  have  Christian  burial ! 

1  will  away  that  no  base  hand  disturb  it. 
What  though  it  felt  the  cruel  death  of  shame, 
Is  it  not  beautiful  and  fair  to  see. 

As  if  he  rested  from  the  harvest- toil 

In  some  cool  shady  place  o'erhung  with  trees  f 

It  shall  be   dressed  with  flowers— a  thooni 

times, 
A  thousand  thousand  times  my  lips  will  kin  it ! 
And  when  it  is  laid  in  the  grave  at  last. 
Oh !  will  not  tears  from  many  hundred  eyes 
Fall  on  the  coflin,  and  a  hundred  tongues 
Bless  him  th*  unhapp]r— him  the  innocent  f 
— Methinks  I  can  endure  the  dayUght  now. 

[She  goes  to  the  wirndss 
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yon  faill>8ide  m  quite  black  with  people 
ing  motionlew — with  heads  uncover'd. 

Saziug  all  on  him  f    Alive  ?  or  dead  ? 
nfi^ht  to  drive  my  soul  to  madneaa, 
tieiny  and  disbelief  in  God ! 

FRIEND. 

the  hour  was  past 

WIFE. 

You  knew  it  was  not 
s  •elf-same  side  of  that  black  moont 
MNis  oongregation  sitting 
imar'a  sacrament !  and  now  they  come 
'  an  execution.    Wretched  things ! 
le  underatand  the  words  of  Christ. 

FBIKXD. 

in  tmth  most  cruel-dreadful  show 

faces  !  many  a  troubled  soul 

I  there,  yet  loves  the  agony 

I  itself  to  suffer — turns  away — 

oks  and  shudders,  and  with  cheeks  as 

an 

istly  as  the  man  about  to  die, 

»r  the  hideous  moment — greedily 

Dg  every  motion  of  liis  eye, 

iy  bent  to  heaven. 

WIFB. 

O  senseless  wretches ! 
tnely  witnessing  the  guiltless  die. 
mn  upon  the  scaffold — rend  it — crush  it 
lousaud  atoms — tear  away 
lined  halter  from  his  innocent  neck, 
id  him  like  a  lark  let  loose  to  heaven, 
holy  light  of  liberty, 
tour  delay  the  execution ! 
n  afar  the  words  of  mercy  come— 
them  on  the  nind — "Reprieve  —  Re- 
rieve" — 

ig  multitude !  look  grim  no  more, 
lit  until  both  earth  and  heaven  reply  ! 
n  is  at  hand — Reprieve— Reprieve ! 
She  rtuheg  out  into  the  air,  foUowed  hyher 

Feiend  and  her  Children,  tcho  endeavour 

to  rettrain  her  in  vain. 


SCENE   III. 
Id  in  ike  Country — Idibourerg  reposing, 

THE  MASTER. 

Mary  Macintyre— give  us  a  song, 
>  our  work  again.    Thou  hast  a  voice 
it  that  even  the  Linnet  on  the  broom 
ike  a  lesson  from  thee. 

SONG. 

d  in  Spring  had  built  her  nest 
s  tuft  o'  flowers  on  a  Castle-wa*, 
re  saftly  on  her  bonny  breast 
e  dew  and  light  o'  heaven  did  fa*. 


/ 


Amang  the  moss  and  silky  hair 
Twa  young  anes  lay  in  lome  tbegith 

And  oh !  their  yellow  plumes  were  &ir 
When  glinting  in  the  sunny  weather. 

Upon  that  Tower  for  many  an  hour 

Anither  bird  would  sit  and  sing, 
Or  resting  on  that  red  wa'-flow*! 

In  sleep  would  firald  his  gowden  wing. 

Ae  morning  at  the  break  o*  day 
I  saw  the  nest  a'  pearl*  d  wi*  dew. 

That  like  a  net  of  diamonds  lay 
Aboon  that  flower  o*  freshest  hue. 

I  could  na  see  the  bonnie  Bird, 
She  cower*d  sae  close  upon  her  nest, 

But  that  safl  ither  sang  I  heard 
That  luird  her  and  her  brood  to  rest. 

Sweet  through  the  silent  dawning  rung 
The  pleasure  o*  that  lanely  sang, 

And  the  auld  Tower  again  look*d  yoimg 
That  psalm  sae  sweetly  saiPd  alang. 

Mair  sweetly  breathM  the  birchen  grove 
That  waved  upon  the  Castle-Hill, 

And  a*  the  earth  look*d  fresh  wi*  love 
The  moment  that  the  sang  was  still ! 

At  gloaming  I  came  back  that  way, 
But  I  miss*d  the  flower  sae  red  and  sweet. 

And  the  nest  whare  thae  twa  birdies  lay, 
Wae*s  me !  was  berried  at  my  feet. 

I  wud  na  weep  for  the  dead  wa* -flower. 
Sweet  birds !  gin  I  kent  where  ye  were  gane ; 

But  the  low  has  blacken*d  the  auld  Mearns- 
Tower, 
And  bluid  is  drapping  frae  ilka  stane. 

And  he  that  berried  the  lint-white*s  nest. 
And  kiird  the  auld  birds  wi*  his  sling. 

He  wud  na  spare  the  chirping  breast. 
Nor  the  down  upon  the  wee  bit  wing. 

MASTER. 

It  is  an  old  traditionary  song. 

The  Maxwells  in  a  body  from  Hag- Castle 

At  midnight  came,  and  bum'd  the  good  Mearns 

Tower, 
With  young  Laird  Stewart  and  his  English  Lady, 
And  their  four  pretty  bairns.    They  burn*d  them 

all. 
The  Lady's  blood  is  still  upon  the  stones 
Of  the  west  corner.     Many  a  blashing  storm 
Hath  driven  across  them,  yet  they  still  are  red. 
*Tis  two  o* clock,  come  to  our  work  again ! 

YOUNO  MAN. 

Oh !  I  am  sick  at  heart !  this  very  moment 
Is  my  poor  Master  standing  on  the  scaffold ! 
Go,  go  to  work — I  will  kneel  down  and  pray 
For  his  departing  soul.  [KneeU  down, 

MASTER. 

His  hour  is  come. 
Men,  women,  children,  novi  a\\  t\»Vv  \o  «e<^\Am 
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In  his  white  death-clothet  ttanding  like  a  i^oet ! 
Ay,  lasses,  ye  may  weep— yet  will  that  crowd 
Show  many  a  female  fiu^— girls  like  yourseWes 
In  their  best  gowns  adom*d  for  holiday, — 
And  wiyes  that  love  their  huahand*— and  eren 

mothers 
With  in&nts  in  theur   arms.     Coofimnd  their 

cruelty ! 
Enough  of  death  there  is  in  this  wide  world 
Near  each  man's  fireside,  or  his  neighbour's 

house! 
Why  rush  to  see  him  in  the  open  day-light 
Standing  with  fear,  and  shame,  and  agony  t 

MAEY. 

Oh !  on  that  sweet  hill-side  he  often  sat 
Watching  his  young  spring-lambs !  and  now  eren 

there 
Is  he  about  to  die  the  death  of  shame ! 

•  MASTER. 

Methinks  I  see  the  hill-side  all  aH?e, 

With  silent  fiicea  gating  steadfastly 

On  one  poor  single  solitary  wretch, 

Who  views  not  in  the  darkness  of  his  trouble 

One  human  face  among  the  many  thousands 

All  staring  towards  the  scaffold !  some  are  there 

Who  ha?e  driven  their  carts  with  his  unto  the 

market, 
Have  shook  hands  with  him  meeting  at  the  Mr, 
Have  in  his  very  cottage  been  partakers 
Of  the  homely  fair  which  rev'rently  he  blesa'd, 
Yea !  who  have  seen  his  fSue  in  hoHer  places. 
And  in  the  same  seat  been  at  worship  with  him, 
Within  the  house  of  God.    May  God  forgive 

them! 


He  is  not  guilty. 


MART. 


M ASTIR. 


Everything  b  dark. 
Last  in  the  company  of  the  murder'd  man^ 
Blood  on  his  hands-— a  bloody  knife  conceal' d — 
The  coin  found  on  him  which  the  widow  swore 

to — 
His  fears  when  apprehended— «nd  the  falsehoods 
Which  first  he  utter' d— all  perplex  my  mind ! 
And  then  they  say  the  murder'd  body  bled 
Soon  as  he  touch'd  it. — Let  us  to  our  work, 
Poor  people  oft  must  work  with  heavy  hearts. 
—Oh !  doth  that  sunshine  smile  as  cfieerfully 
Upon  Lea-side  as  o'er  my  happy  fielda! 

[7^  Scene  chanties  to  a  little  jUId  commanding 
a  view  of  the  place  of  execution.  Two  YovvQ 
Men  looking  towards  it, 

FIRST  MAH . 

I  dare  to  look  no  longer.— What  dost  thou  see  t 

SBCOXO  MAN. 

There  is  a  stirring  over  all  the  crowd. 

All  heads  are  tum'd  at  once.  O  God  of  Heaven ! 

There  Francis  Russel  comes  upon  a  cart, 

For  which  a  lane  is  opened  suddenly ! 

On,  on  it  goes--«nd  now  it  has  arrived 

At  the  scaffold  loot. 


FIRST  MAN. 

Say!  dost  thou  tee 


SICOND  MAN. 

Paler  than  ashes. 

'    FIRST  MAN  {coming  forward 

Let  me  have  one  1 

0  what  white  cheeks!  see,  see — his  u 
Even  at  this  distance  have  a  ghastly  g 

1  fear  that  he  is  guilty.  Fear  baa  bail 
In  clammy  dew  his  long  lank  raven  h 
His  countenance  seems  convulsed — it 


That  dims  his  cheeks— but  a  wild  yel 
Like  that  of  mortal  sickness  or  of  dea 
Oh !  what  the  soul  can  suffer,  when  t 
Sits  on  it,  grimly  laughing  o'er  his  pre 
Like  a  carrion-bird  beside  some  dying 
Croaking  with  hunger  and  ferocity ! 

[He  I 

SICOND  MAN. 

He  is  standing  on  the  scaffold— he  loc 
But  does  not  speak — some  one  goes  u 
He  whispers  in  his  ear — he  kisses  hin 
He  falls  on  his  knees^^now  no  one  on 
But  he  and  that  old  Wretch !  a  rope  i 
Right  over  his  head— and,  as  my  Mai 
That  demon  as  he  grasps  it  with  his  fi 
Hath  laughter  on  his  face  ! 

FIRST  MAN. 

How  look  the  cro 

SECOND  MAN. 

I  saw  them  not— ^ut  now  ten  thousan 
Are  looking  towards  him  with  wide-o 
Uncover' d  every  head — and  all  is  sile 
And  motionless  as  if 'twere  all  a  drea 

FIRST  MAN. 

Is  he  still  prajringf 

SECOND  MAN. 

I  can  look  no  more, 
For  death  and  horror  round  his  naked 
Are  gathering  !    Curse  those  lean  ar 

fingers 
That  calmly — slowljr— end  without  a 
Are  binding  unto  agony  and  shame 
One  of  God's  creatures  with  a  human 
—  Hark!    hark!    a  sudden  shriek - 

shout ! — 
The  whole  crowd  tosses  like  a  storm: 
But  oh !  behold  how  still  and  motion] 
That  figure  on  the  scaffold ! 

FIRST  MAN. 

What  can  it 

8RC0ND  MAN. 

Perhaps  with  one  soul  all  the  crowd  i 
To  rescue  him  from  death. 

nXSTKAN. 

Let  US  an 

And  know  what  happens.    Hazk !  ai 
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tlie  flilent  sky.    See,  hats  are  wared ! 
face  is  bright— deliverance 
m1  of  jo]r---fae  ehali  not  die. 

SccfM  tkanges  to  the  place  of  exeeutum, 

SHEXIFF. 

lan  up — and  let  us  bear  his  story. 
OLDIZR  if  dragged  along  hif  the  eromd. 


80LDISE. 


udarer. 


Oin  OF  THI  CROWD. 

Here  is  Stephen's  watch— 
of  the  murder*d  man — and  his  very 

open  the  villain. 

SHERIFF. 

"Hs  strong  proof. 
re  yoo  got  to  say  against  this  charge  t 

SOLDIER. 

1  murder'd  him — that's  all— 'tis  true. 

OITR  OF  TBE  CROWD. 

prisoner  rose  np  from  his  knees, 
'  at  my  side  took  out  his  watch, 
cruel  and  unchristian  oath 
the  hour,  in  laughing  mockery. 
chance  fell  on  it — and  the  truth 
y  aouL    I  leapt  upon  the  wretch, 
horrid  cry  ho  made  confession 
m  the  gniltf  man. 

SHERIFF. 

Scarce  credible. 

SOLDIER. 

Last  night  I  saw  the  Evil- One 

hape  as  I  sat  among  my  comrades ; 

jOse  to  my  side — invisible 

me— and  with  a  fiery  eye 

oimanded  me  to  go  this  day 

e  execution.    So  I  came  ! 

'  behold  the  open  gates  of  hell ! 

SHERIFF. 

ion  cannot  thus  proceed. 

SOLDIER. 

ila— but  yet  a  Uttle  whiles- 
come  into  the  roaring  pit 
ir  ever  with  the  damn'd ! 

OJIR  OF  THE  CROWD. 

Mad— Mad. 

SHERIFF. 

te  madness  of  despair  and  guilt. 
on  poor  wretch-— he  must  be  carried 
I  prison-Hill  the  truth  appear. 
noKER's    Wife,    aeeompanied   hy   her 
and  Children,  ruth  through  the  crowd. 

WIFE. 

m    «ome  down— my  husband!  from 
leaflokL 


— O  Christ !  art  thou  alif«^-<or  dead  with  fear ! 
Let  me  leap  up  with  one  bound  to  his  side. 
And  strain  him  to  my  bosom  till  our  souls 
Are  mix'd  hke  rushing  waters. 
Dost  hear  thy  AHcef     Come  down  from  the 

scaffold. 
And  walk  upon  the  green  and  flowery  earth 
With  me,  thy  wife,  in  everlasting  joy  ! 

[She  triet  to  wtovefinoard,  buifalle  damn  m  • 
fainting'JU, 

ONE  OF  THE  CROWD. 

Sec    see  his  little  daughter !  how  she  tears 
The  covering  from  his  eyes— unbinds  the  halte1^-* 
Leaps  up  to  his  bosom— and  with  sobs  is  lusauig 
His  pale  fiz'd  face.    *'  I  am  thy  daughter — Fa- 
ther !" 
But  there  he  stands— as  Ufeless  aa  a  stone— 
Nor  sees— ^or  feels— nor  hears — his  soul  seems 

gone 
Upon  a  dismal  travel ! 

[7^  Prisoner  it  led  down  from  thaau^fM,wiih 
hit  daughter  held  uneonteioutly  in  hit  mrwu. 

FRISONER. 

Must  this  wild  dream  be  all  dreamt  o*er  again ! 
Who  put  this  httle  Child  into  my  arms  ?  My  wife 
Lymg  dead! — ^Thy  judgments.    Heaven!    are 
terrible. 

THE  CLEROTXAM. 

Look  up— this  world  is  shining  out  once  more 
In  welcome  to  thy  soul  recall'd  from  death. 

FiySONER. 

Oh !  might  that  be— but  this  is  not  a  dream 
From  which  I  may  awake.— What,  what  has 
happened? 

CLEROTXAN. 

The  murderer  is  discovered. 

[The  PritonerfaUt  on  hit  hneet,  and  hit  wife  idb 
hat  reeooered,  goet  and  hneelt  6y  hit  tide. 

CLEROTXAlf. 

Crowd  not  so  round  them— let  the  glad  fresh  air 
Enter  into  their  souls. 

PRISONER. 

Alice!  one  word ! 
Let  me  hear  thy  voice  asmiring  me  of  life. 
Ah  me !  that  soft  cheek  brings  me  by  its  touch 
From  the  black,  dizzy,  roaring  brink  of  death, 
At  once  into  the  heart  of  happiness ! 
—Gasping  with  gratitude !  she  cannot  speak. 

WIFE. 

I  never  shall  smile  more — but  all  my  days 
Walk  with  still  footsteps,  and  with  humble  eyes, 
An  everlasting  hymn  within  my  soul 
To  the  great  God  of  Mercy ! 

PRISONER  {ttarting  up.) 

O  thou  bright  angel  with  that  golden  hair, 
Scattering  thy  smiles  like  sunshine  through  lh« 

light, 
Art  thou  my  own  sweet  Daughter!    Conva^iBLi 

Child. 
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Come  dancing  on  into  thy  Father's  soul ! 
Come  with  those  big  tears  sparkling  on  thy  cheeks, 
And  let  me  drink  them  with  a  thousand  kisses. 
— That  laugh  hath  fUl'd  the  silent  world  wkh  joy ! 

CHILD. 

This  night  I  will  sit  upon  your  knees  once  more, 
—And  oh  !  if  erer  I  offend  my  Father !  . . . . 
No— never — never !— All  our  Cottage  stands 
Just  as  you  left  it — the  old  oaken  chair 
Will  be  fiird  to-night, — and  our  sweet  hearth 

will  burn 
As  it  used  to  do — upon  my  Father's  face  ! 
—I  too  will  pray— for  though  a  little  Child, 
God  now  will  hear  my  prayers ! 

PRISONER  (looking  round.) 

The  fields  and  hills 
Have  now  retum'd  into  their  usual  shape, 
And  all  the  sunny  earth  seems  beautiful 
As  in  my  boyish  days  I— Oh !  tell  me— tell  me— 
Did  I  disgrace  myself  by  abject  fear 
On  the  way  from  prison  to  yon  hideous  placet 

CLEROTMAN. 

No-Hhou  wert  calm 

PRISOXER. 

My  friend — O  say  not  so. 
For  from  the  moment  that  I  left  the  prison 
Blind  horror  seized  me — and  I  thought  the  earth 
Was  reddening  round  me  from  the  bloody  sky. 
I  recollect  some  faces  in  the  cart 
Glimmering !  and  something  like  a  bridge  we  past 
Over  a  deep  glen  fiU'd  with  raging  thunder ! 
Then  all  was  hush'd — and  rose  the  voice  of  psalms 
Doleful  and  wild  !  when  suddenly  I  stood 
In  the  fixed  gazing  of  a  million  eyes, 
And  the  feeling  of  my  own  identity 
Came  like  a  flash  of  lightning  through  my  heart. 

CROWD. 

Huzza !  huzza !  the  guiltless  is  set  free  ! 
Lea-side  to  night,  and  all  its  happy  fields. 
Shall  shine  as  bright  as  in  the  gladsome  day. 
For  we  will  kindle  on  yon  little  green 
A  bonfire  that  shall  set  the  heavens  on  flame, 
And  send  up  sparkling  to  the  far-off  stars 
Beams  like  themselves — bright  with  deliverance. 
Huzza!  huzza!  The  guiltless  is  set  free ! 

[7^  scene  cheet. 
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THE  SCHOLAR'S  FUNERAL. 

Why  hang  the  sweet  bells  mute  in  Magdalene- 

Tower, 
Still  wont  to  usher  in  delightful  May,* 
The  dewy  silence  of  the  morning  hour 
Cheering  with  many  a  changeful  roundelay? 


*  On  the  firit  of  May  the  Chorlsten  ascend  the  beau- 
tiftal  Tower  of  Magdalene  College,  Oxford*  and  tbere 
*Jng  M  Latin  hymn  to  the  Season. 


And  those  pure  youthful  voices,  where  are  tbsfi 
That  hymning  far  up  in  the  listening  sky, 
Seemed  issuing  softly  through  the  gates  of  day, 
As  if  a  troop  of  sainted  souls  on  high 
Were  hovering  o'er  the  earth  with  angel  mek)df  t 

This  day  the  pensive  Choristers  are  mute. 
The  Tower  stands  silent  in  the  shades  of  woe, 
And  well  that  darkness  and  those  shadows  suit 
The  solemn  hush  shed  o*er  the  courts  bebw. 
There  all  is  noiseless  as  a  plain  of  snow. 
Nor  wandering  footstep  stirs  th*  unechoing  wall  . 
Hark — hark  !  the  muffled  bell  is  tolling  sk>w !     I 
Into  my  mournful  soul  its  warnings  fall- 
It  is  the  solemn  day  of  Vernon's  funeral. 

No  sound  last  night  was  heard  these  courts  witln^  - 
Save  sleepless  schoUr  sobbing  in  his  celt ;  ? 

For  mirth  had  scem'd  a  sacrilegious  sin 
Against  the  dead  whom  all  did  love  so  well 
Only  at  evening- prayer  the  holy  swell 
Of  organ  at  the  close  of  service  sent 
(While  on  their  knees  the  awe-struck  weepenfcflt 
Or  on  the  pillar'd  shade  in  anguish  leant) 
Through  the  dim  echoing  aisle  a  sorrowful  lanMl 

All  night  the  melancholy  moonshine  slept 
O'er  the  lone  chamber  where  hb  corpee  wasfailt. 
Amid  the  sighing  groves  the  cold  dews  wept. 
And  the  sad  stars,  in  glimmering  beams  amy*4   ' 
In  heaven,  seem'd  mourning  o'er  the  parted  ahadi  - 
Of  him  who  knew  the  nature  and  the  name         ' 
Of  every  orb  to  human  ken  display'd. 
Whether  on  silent  throne  a  steaidfast  flame, 
Or  roird  in  music  round  the  Universal  Frame. 

And  now  the  day  looks  mournful  as  (he  night, 
For  all  o'er  heaven  black  clouds  begin  to  roll, 
Through  which  the  dim  sun  streams  a  fitful  ligli 
In  sympathy  with  man's  desponding  sonL 
Is  nought  around  but  images  of  dole ! 
The  distant  towers  a  kindred  sorrow  breathe, 
Struck  'mid  their  own  groves  by  that  dismal  tdl; 
And  the  grey  cloisters,  coldly  stretch'd  beneatli, 
Hush'd  in  profounder  calm  confess'd  the  powcf 
of  death. 

Sad  for  the  glory  that  had  parted  thence. 
Through  spire,  tower,  temple,  theatre,  and  doat^ 
Mourns  Oxford  in  her  old  magnificence, 
Sublimely  silent  'mid  the  sunless  gloom. 
But  chief  one  College  weeps   her  &voiirite'f 

doom — 
All  hearts  turn  thither  in  the  calm  of  mwii ; 
Silent  she  standeih  like  one  mighty  tomb. 
In  reverend  beauty — desolate— ^rlorn— 
For  her  refulgent  star  is  all-untimely  shorn. 

Her  courts  grow  darker  as  the  hour  draws  near 
When  that  blest  corpse  shall  sink  for  evermore. 
Let  down  by  loving  hands  to  dungeon  drear. 
From  the  glad  world  of  sunshine  cover'd  o'er 
By  the  damp  pavement  of  the  silent  floor! 
—Sad  all  around-— as  when  a  gentle  day 
All  dimly  riseth  o'er  a  wreck-strewn  shore. 
When  Love  at  last  hath  ceased  to  Heaven  to  pray, 
And  Grief  hath  wept  her  fill,  and  Hope  tuni'd 
sick  away. 
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ft  eareleas  stranger  might  perceive 
and  sorrow  rule  this  doleful  place — 
tg  the  grey-hair'd  menials  grieve, 
d  a  tender  gloom  to  trace 
ig  chorister* 8  sunshiny  face, 
returning  from  the  mournful  room 
where  they  were  weeping  o'er  the 

<n  pass' d— profoundly  sunk  in  gloom 
oed  scholar  walks,  still  dreaming  of 
»mb. 

Y  sight  and  lowly- whispering  sound 

ie  the  saddened  spirit  meet — 

five  to  all  the  courts  around 

reparation — the  rude  feet 

ired  menials  through  this  palm  retreat 

08  tread  are  hurrying  to  and  fro — 

hearts  with  pangs  of  anguish  beat, 

cloisters  blackening  all  below 

I  sable  plumes — a  ghastly  funeral- 

us  now  with  silent  feet  ascend 
at  leads  up  to  yon  ancient  tower— 
th  in  his  shroud  my  dearest  friend ! 
B  breath  of  sighs,  the  dewy  shower 
»m  80  many  eye-lids  had  the  power 
J-,  and  raise  up  from  its  bed 
stalk  of  that  consummate  flower ! 
f  restore  the  odours  once  when  shed. 
He  smiles  in  vain — it  wakens  not  the 


parents  kneeling  side  by  side, 
>ody  that  is  sleeping  there  ! 
i  they  when  their  sweet  Henry  died, 
f  fell  from  bliss  into  despair. 
V8  slumber  in  that  silvery  hair ! 
a  groans,  nor  dares  his  face  to  show 
day-light — while  a  sobbing  prayer 
the  calmer  partner  of  his  woe, 
lays  her  hand  upon  those  locks  of 

iyes — quick  through  a  parting  cloud 

ks  out— and  (ills  the  room  with  light, 

1  purer  lustre  to  the  shroud, 

nd  dances  o'er  those  cheeks  so  white. 

he  cruel  Sun  !  who  shines  so  bright 

tad  boy's  face  !  one  kiss — one  kiss — 

sink  in  everlasting  night ! 

ly  child !— ^h !  how  unlike  to  this 

ibrace  I  gave  in  more  than  mortal 
t 

itoe  bending  o'er  a  tomb, 
e  mother !  as  a  statue  still ! 
ition,  Hope,  and  Faith  illume 
eyes  !  and  her  meek  spirit  fill 
'  peace,  which  blasts  of  earthly  ill 
'uffle  more — a  smile  appears 
Bit  across  her  visage  chill, 
rendering  every  gush  of  tears 
dark  eclipse  of  all  life's  sunny  years. 

Mth  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave 
beck  ynth  a  bewilder' d  brain ! 
I  gales  of  youth  his  free  locks  wave, 
umith'd  beauty  laugb'd  at  pain,         j 

4a 


And  god-like  claim'd  exemption  from  the  reign 
Of  grief,  decay,  and  death!    Her  touch  doth 

meet 
Lips  cold  as  ice  that  ne'er  will  glow  again. 
And  lo !  from  these  wan  lipe  unto  his  feet 
Drawn  by  the  hand  of  death  a  ghostly  winding- 
sheet! 

She  hoped  to  have  teen  him  in  yon  hallow'd 

grove. 
With  gay  companions  laughing  at  his  side. 
And  listening  unto  him  whom  all  did  love  ! 
For  she  had  heard  with  pure  maternal  pride 
How  science  to  his  gaze  unfolded  wide 
Her  everlasting  gates — but  as  he  trod 
The  Temple's  inner  shrine,  he  sank  and  died— 
And  all  of  him  that  hath  not  gone  to  God 
Within  her  loving  ckisp  lies  senseless  as  the  clod. 

With  tottering  steps  she  to  the  window  goes. 
Oh !  what  a  glorious  burst  of  light  is  there  ! 
Rejoicing  in  his  course  the  river  flows, 
And  'neath  its  coronet  of  dark-blue  air 
The  stately  Elm-grove  rises  fresh  and  fair, 
Blest  in  the  dewy  silence  of  the  skies! 
She  looks  one  moment — then  in  blind  despair 
Turns  to  the  coffin  where  her  Henry  lies— 
The  green  earth  Uiughs  in  vain  before  his  closed 
eyes! 

The  Old  Man  now  hath  no  more  tears  to  shed- 
Wasted  are  all  his  groans  so  long  and  deep — 
He  looks  as  if  he  cared  not  for  the  dead ! 
Or  thought  his  Son  would  soon  awake  from  sleep. 
An  agony  there  is  that  cannot  weep. 
That  glares  not  on  the  visage,  but  is  borne 
Within  the  ruin'd  spirits'  dungeon-keep, 
In  darkness  and  in  silence  most  forlorn. 
Hugging  the  grave-Uke  gloom,  nor  wishing  for 
the  mom. 

Lo !  suddenly  he  starteth  from  his  knees ! 
And  hurrying  up  and  down,  all  round  the  walls 
Glances  wild  looks — and  now  his  pale  hands 

seize. 
Just  as  the  light  on  it6  expression  falls. 
Yon  picture,  whose  untroubled  face  recalls 
A  smile  for  ever  banish'd  from  the  air ! 
"  O  dark !  my  Boy  !  are  now  thy  Father's  halls ! 
But  I  will  hang  this  silent  picture  there, 
And  mom  and  night  will  kneel  before  it  in 

despair." 

With  trembling  grasp  he  lifts  the  idle  gown 
Worn  by  his  Son — then  closing  his  dim  eyes, 
With  a  convulsive  start  he  flings  it  down. 
Goes  and  returns,  and  loads  it  where  it  lies 
With  hurried  kisses !    Then  his  glance  espies 
A  letter  by  that  hand  now  icy  cold 
Fill'd  full  of  love,  and  home-bred  sympathies; 
Naming  familiarly  both  young  and  old. 
And  blessing  that  sweet  Home  he  ne'er  was  to 
behold. 

And  now  the  Father  lays  his  wither'd  hand 
Upon  a  book  whose  leaves  are  idly  spread : 
Gone — gone  is  he  who  well  could  understand 
The  kingly  language  of  the  mighl^  dQ«A\ 
—There  lies  the  flute  xbat  o(l  al  Wii^YiX  i^«4 
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Aim  that  beguiled  the  old  man  of  his  tears ; 
But  cold  the  master's  touch — ^his  skill  is  f.ed, 
And  all  his  innocent  life  at  once  appears 
Like  some  sweet  lovely  tune  that  charm'd  in  other 
years. 

But  now  the  door  is  open'd  soft  and  slow. 
"  The  hour  is  come,  and  all  the  mourners  wait 
With  heads  uncover'd  in  the  courts  below  !*' 
8tunn*d  are  the  parents  with  these  words  of  fate, 
And  bow  their  heads  low  down  beneath  the 

weight 
Of  one  soul-sickening  moment  of  despair! 
Grief  cometh  deadly  when  it  cometb  late, 
And  wild  a  Fury's  hand  delights  to  tear 
From  Eld's  deep-furrow'd  front  the  thin  and 

huary  hair. 

His  eyes  are  open,  and  with  tearless  gleam 
Fiz'd  on  the  coffin !  but  they  see  it  not, 
Like  haunted  Guilt  bUnd-walking  in  a  dream. 
With  soul  intent  on  its  own  secret  blot. 
The  coffin  moTes !— yet  rooted  to  the  spot. 
He  sees  it  borne  away,  with  vacant  eyes. 
Unconscious  what  it  means !  haih  even  forgot 
The  name  of  Her  who  in  a  death -fit  lies, — 
His  heart  is  turu'd  to  stone,  nor  heeds  who  lives 
or  dies ! 

Lo !  now  the  Pall  comes  forth  mto  the  light 
And  one  chill  shudder  thrills  the  weeping  crowd ! 
There  is  it  'mid  the  sunshine  black  as  night! 
And  soon  to  disappear — a  passing  cloud ! 
Grief  can  no  longer  bear — but  bursts  aloud! 
Youth,  manhood,  age,  one  common  nature  swajrs ; 
And  hoary  heads  across  the  pall  are  bowed 
Near  burnish' d   locks  where   youthful   beauty 

plays — 
For  all  alike  did  love  the  Form  that  there  decays ! 

List !  list !  a  doleful  dirge — a  wild  death'Song ! 
The  coffin  now  is  placed  upon  its  bier. 
And  through  the  echoing  cloisters  borne  along ! 
—How  touching  those  young  voices  thus  to  hear 
Singing  of  sorrow,  and  of  mortal  fear 
To  their  glad  innocence  as  yet  unknown ! 
Singing  they  weep — but  transient  every  tear, 
Nor  may  their  spirits  understand  the  groan 
That  age  or  manhood  pours  above  the  funeral- 
stone. 

Waileth  more  dolefully  that  passing  psalm. 
At  every  step  they  take  towards  the  cell 
That  calls  the  coffin  to  eternal  calm ! 
At  each  swing  of  the  melancholy  bell 
More  loud  the  sighing  and  the  sobbing  swell, 
More  ghostly  paleness  whitens  every  face ! 
Slow   the   procession    moves — slow   tolls   that 

knell- 
But  yet  the  funeral  at  that  solemn  pace 
Alas !  too  soon  will  reach  its  final  resting-place. 

How  Vernon  loved  to  walk  this  cloister'd  shade 
In  silent  musings,  far  into  the  night ! 
When  o'er  that  Tower  the  rising  Moon  display'd 
Not  purer  than  his  soul  her  cloudless  light. 
Still  was  his  lamp- lit  window  burning  bright, 
A  litth  earthly  star  that  shone  most  tweet 


To  those  in  heaven — but  now  extinguish* d  quite- 
— Fast-chain'd  are  now  those  nightly-wandenqf 

feet 
In  bonds  that  none  may  burst— folds  of  the  win^ 

ing-sheet. 

Wide  is  the  chapel-gate,  and  entereth  slow 
With  all  its  floating  pomp  that  sable  pall ! 
Silent  as  in  a  dream  the  funeral  show 
(For  grief  hath  breathed  one  spirit  into  all) 
Is  ranged  at  once  along  the  gloomy  wall ! 
Ah  me !  what  mournful  lights  athwart  the  gloom, 
From  yonder  richly-pictured  window  fall! 
And  with  a  transitory  smile  illume 
The  dim-discover'd  depth  of  that  damp  breathloi 
tomb. 

All  hearts  turn  shuddering  firom  Chat  gulf  pie* 

found,  , 

And  momentary  solace  vainly  seek 
In  gazing  on  the  solemn  objects  round ! 
Those  pictured  saints  with  eyes  uplifted  meek 
To  the  still  heavens,  how  silently  they  speak 
Of  faith  untroubled,  sanctity  divine-^ 
While  on  the  paleness  of  each  phicid  cheek 
We  seem  to  see  a  holy  lustre  shine 
O'er  mortal  beauty  breathed  from  an  immoitil 

shrine! 

What  though  beneath  our  feet  the  earthly  mooU 
Of  virtue,  beauty,  youth,  and  genius  lie 
In  grim  decay !    Yet  round  us  we  behold 
The  cheering  emblems  of  eternity. 
What  voice  divine  is  theirs !    If  soul  may  die, 
And  nought  its  perishable  glory  save. 
Unto  yon  marble  ^e  that  to  the  sky 
Looks  up  with  humble  hope,  what  feeling  gifa 
Those  smiles  that  speak  of  heaven,  though  ^ 
dling  o'er  a  grave ! 

O  holy  image  of  the  Son  of  Grod  !* 
Bearing  his  cross  up  toilsome  Calvary  ! 
Was  that  stem  path  for  sinful  mortals  trod? 
— Methinks  from  that  calm  cheek,  and  pitying 

eye 
Uplifted  to  that  grim  and  wrathful  sky, 
(Dim  for  our  sakes  with  a  celestial  tear) 
Falls  a  sweet  smile  where  Vernon's  relics  lie 
In  inortal  stillness  on  the  unmoving  bier ! 
Seeming   the   bright    spring-mom  of  heavea'< 

eternal  year. 

— Down,  down  within  oblivion's  darksome  brin) 
With  lingering  motion,  as  if  every  hand 
Were  loth  to  let  the  mournful  burden  sink. 
The  coffin  disappears !    The  weejnng  band, 
All  round  that  gulf  one  little  moment  stand 
In  mute  and  black  dismay^«nd  scarcely  know 
What  dire  event  has  happened  1  the  loose  sand 
From  the  vault-stone  with  dull   drop  toand 

below, — 
The  grave's  low  hollow  voice  hath  tM  the  tal 

of  woe! 

Look  for  the  last  time  down  that  cold  daai 

gloom; 
Of  those  bright  letters  take  a  fiirewell  right 


•  The  Ahar  Piece. 
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the  Tauh-stone  on  the  yawning  tomb, 
w  is  sunk  in  sadden  night ! 
hapel •aisle  with  sunshine  bright, 
orld  is  glad,  and  fresh  and  fair, 
tk  stone  repels  the  dancing  light, — 
>f  heaven  must  never  enter  there, 
e  mould'ring  corpse  in  darkness  sits 
if. 

thote  tears,  amiles,  motions,  looks 
•net, 

lur  Vernon  in  his  pride  of  place 
ind  BO  &ir !  these  sullen  stones, 
1  sea,  lie  o*er  that  beauteous  face ! 
ere  be  no  solitary  trace 
oys,  his  sadness,  or  his  mirth  ! 
'ows  dim  the  memory  of  that  grace 
le  shone  round  the  soul  of  worth  ! 
le  a  dream !  all  vanishing  from  earth. 

r  the  fancies   wild  —  the   thoughts 

[lis  soul  and  purified  his  heart ! 
have  fled  those  impulses  divine 
that  gifted  youth  the  Poet's  art,     . 
lidnight  with  a  thrilling  start 
:,  wakeful  with  the  pain 
terious  joy !    In  darkness  part 
t  hopes,  that  in  a  glorious  train 
his  soul,  like  clouds  that  hail  the 
ag*s  reign ! 

sorrow  such  fair  image  bring 
irner's  eyes !     Methinks  I  see, 
ill  the  glories  of  the  spring, 
ness,  music,  a  resplendent  tree, 
lossom'd  branches  gloriously 
r  garden  of  delight ! 
-wind  comes  wrathful  from  the  sea, 
dawn  of  day  a  rueful  sight ! 
rown  and  sere,  the  glory  once  so 


e  mist  of  future  years, 
omfort  from  the  eternal  law 
ip  manhood  to  a  host  of  fears, 
SLSsion,  and  bewildering  awe ! 
soul  of  Vernon  never  saw 
y  visage  by  Truth  laughed  to  scorn ; 
lad  not  paused  to  draw 
I  curtains  of  Life's  sunny  morn, 
the  scenes  behind  so  dismal  and 


Friend !  as  to  a  shining  star 

blue  depths  a  cloud  less  course  was 

thy  soul,  fi'om  earthly  vapours  far, 
'khng  in  its  native  heaven ! 
last  were  o'er  its  beauty  driven — 
:  burn'd  resplendently, 
led  from  the  face  of  even, 

the  nightly  wanderer's  eye 

lich  he  gazed  drops  suddenly  from 

to  break  my  dreams  f    The  chapel- 
}w,  and  that  old  Man  appean  I 


With  his  long  floating  locks  so  silvery -hoar ! 
His  frame  is  crouchmg,  as  if  twenty  years 
Had  pass'd  in  one  Ihort  day !  There  are  no  taan 
On  his  wan  wrinkled  face,  or  hollow  eyes ! 
At  last  with  pain  his  humbled  head  he  rears, 
And  asks,  while  not   one   grief-choked   voice 

replies, 
"Show  me  the  very  stone  'neath  which  my 

Henry  Ues !" 

He  sees  the  scatter'd  dust — and  down  he  fiills 
Upon  that  pavement  with  a  shuddering  groan— 
And  with  a  faltering  broken  voice  he  calls 
By  that  dear  name  upon  his  buried  Son. 
Then  dumb  he  lies !  and  ever  and  anon 
Fixes  his  eye-balls  vnth  a  ghastly  glow 
On  the  damp  blackness  of  that  hideous  stone, 
As  if  he  look'd  it  through,  and  saw  below 
The  dead  face  looking  up  as  white  as  frosen 
snow ! 

O  gently  make  way  for  that  Lady  fiur ! 
How  calm  she  walks  along  the  solemn  aisle  ! 
Beneath  the  sad  grace  of  that  braided  hair. 
How  still  her  brow !  and  what  a  holy  smile ! 
One  start  she  gives — and  stops  a  little  while. 
When  bow'd  "by  grief  her  husband's  frame  ap- 
pears. 
With  reverend  locks  which  the  hard  stones  defile  ! 
Then  with  the  only  voice  that  mourner  hears 
Lifts  up  his  hoary  head  and  bathes  it  in  her  tears  ! 

At  last  the  funeral  party  melts  away, 

And  as  I  look  up  from  the  chapel-floor. 

No  living  object  can  my  eyes  survey, 

Save  these  two  childless  Parents  at  the  door, 

Flinging  back  a  wild  farewelP-^hen  seen  no 

more! 
And  now  I  hear  my  own  slow  footsteps  sotmd 
Along  the  echoing  aisle — that  tread  is  o'er— 
And  as  with  blinded  eyes  I  turn  me  round. 
The  Sexton  shuts  the  gate  that  stuns  with  thun- 
dering sound ! 

How  firesh  and  cheerful  laughs  the  open  air 
To  one  who  has  been  standing  by  a  tomb ! 
And  yet  the  beauty  that  is  glistening  there 
Flings  back  th'  unwilling  soul  into  the  gloom. 
We  turn  from  walls  which  dancing  rays  illume 
Unto  the  darkness  where  we  lately  stood. 
And  still  the  image  of  that  narrow  room 
Beneath  the  sunshine  chills  our  very  blood, 
With  the  damp  breathless  air  of  mortal  solitude. 

O  band  of  rosy  children  shouting  loud. 
With  Morris-dance  in  honour  of  the  May  ! 
Restrain  that  laughter,  ye  delighted  crowd. 
Let  one  sad  hour  disturb  your  holiday. 
Ye  drop  your  flowers,  and  wonder  who  are  they 
With  garbs  so  black  and  cheeks  of  deadly  hue ! 
With  one  consent  then  rush  again  to  play. 
For  what  hath  Sadness,  Sorrow,  Death  to  do. 
Beneath  that  sunny  sky  with  that  light-hearted 
crew  T 

And  now  the  Parents  have  left  far  behind 
The  gorgeous  City  with  its  groves  and  bowera. 
The  funeral  toll  pursues  xhem  ot\  \\ie  Nntk^, 
And  looking  back,  &  clouid  ot  lYkuiito  Vnraim 
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In  mortal  darkness  o*er  the  shining  towers, 
That  glance  like  fire  at  every  sunny  gleam ! 
Within  that  glorious  scene,  jpfhat  hideous  hours 
Dragged  their  dire  length !  tower,  palace,  temple 

swim 
Before  their  wilder*  d  brain — a  grand  but  dreadful 

dream! 

Say  who  will  greet  them  at  their  Cattle-gate  f 
A  silent  line  in  sable  garb  array *d, 
The  ancient  servants  of  the  bouse  will  wait ! 
Up  to  those  woe- worn  visages  afraid 
To  lilt  their  gaze !  while  on  the  tower  display'd, 
A  rueful  scutcheon  meets  the  Father's  eye, 
Hung  out  by  death  when  beauty  had  decay'd. 
And  sending  &r  into  the  sunless  sky 
The  mortal  gloom  that  shrouds  its  dark  embla- 
zonry. 

Oh !  black  as  death  yon  pine -grove  on  the  hill ! 

Yon  waterfall  hath  now  a  dismal  roar ! 

Why  is  that  little  lake  so  sadly  still, 

80  dim  the  flowers  and  trees  along  the  shore ! 

'Tis  not  in  vernal  sunshine  to  restore 

Their  faded  beauty,  for  the  source  of  light 

That  warmM  the  primrose-bank  doth  flow  00 

more ! 
Vain  Nature's  power !  for  unto  Sorrow's  sight 
No  dewy  flower  is  fair,  no  blossomy  tree  is 

bright. 

—Five  years  have  travell'd  by — sine*  side  by  side 
That  aged  pair  were  laid  in  holy  ground ! 
With  them  the  very  name  of  Vernon  died. 
And  now  it  seemeth  Hke  an  alien  sound, 
Where  once  it  shed  bright  smiles  and  blessings 

round ! 
Another  race  dwell  in  that  ancient  Hall, 
Nor  one  memorial  of  that  youth  is  found 
Save  his  sweet  Picture — now  unknown  to  all 
That  smiles,  and  long  will  smile  neglected  on  the 

walL 

But  not  forgotten  in  that  lofty  clime, 
Where  star-like  once  thy  radiant  spirit  shone. 
Art  thou,  my  Vernon !  'mid  those  courts  sublime 
The  mournful  music  of  thy  name  is  known. 
Oxford  still  glories  in  her  gifted  Son, 
And  grey-hair'd  men  who  speak  of  days  gone  by 
Recount  what  noble  palms  by  him  were  won. 
Describe  his  step,  his  mien,  his  voice,  his  eye, 
Till  tears  will  oft  rush  in  to  close  his  eulogy. 

In  the  dim  silence  of  the  Chapel-edsle 

His  Image  stands !  with  pale  but  life-like  face ! 

The  cold  white  marble  breathes  a  heavenly  smile. 

The  still  locks  cluster  with  a  mournful  grace. 

O  ne'er  may  time  that  beauteous  bust  deface ! 

There  may  it  smile  through  ages  far  away. 

On  those,  who,  walking  through  that  holy  place, 

A  moment  pause  that  Image  to  survey. 

And  read  with  soften'd  soul  the  monumental  lay. 


TO   A   SLEEPING    CHILD. 

Art  thou  a  thing  of  mortal  birth. 
Whose  happy  home  is  on  our  earth  t 


Does  human  blood  with  life  imbue 
Those  wandering  veins  of  heavenly  bine, 
That  stray  along  thy  forehead  fair. 
Lost  'mid  a  gleam  of  golden  hair  f 
Oh !  can  that  light  and  airy  breath 
Steal  from  a  being  doom'd  to  death ; 
Those  features  to  the  grave  be  sent 
In  sleep  thus  mutely  eloquent ; 
Or,  art  thou,  what  thy  form  wonld  saem, 
The  phantom  of  a  blessed  dream  t 
A  human  shape  I  feel  thou  art, 
I  feel  it,  at  my  beating  heart. 
Those  tremors  both  of  soul  and  sense 
Awoke  by  infant  innocence ! 
Though  dear  the  forms  by  fancy  wove,    . 
We  love  them  with  a  transient  love ; 
Thoughts  from  the  living  world  intrude 
Even  on  her  deepest  solitude : 
But,  lovely  child !  thy  magic  stole 
At  once  into  my  inmost  soul. 
With  feelings  as  thy  beauty  £ur, 
And  left  no  other  vision  there. 

To  me  thy  parents  are  unknown ; 
Glad  would  they  be  their  child  to  own ! 
And  well  they  must  have  loved  before, 
If  since  thy  birth  they  loved  not  more. 
Thou  art  a  branch  of  noble  stem, 
And,  seeing  thee,  I  figure  them. 
What  many  a  childless  one  would  give, 
If  thou  in  their  still  home  wouldst  live ! 
Though  in  thy  face  no  family- line 
Might  sweetly  say,  *'  This  babe  is  mine!** 
In  time  thou  wouldst  become  the  same 
As  their  own  child, — all  but  the  name ! 

How  happy  must  thy  parents  be 
Who  daily  live  in  sight  of  thee ! 
Whoee  hearts  no  greater  pleasure  seek 
Than  see  thee  smile,  and  hear  thee  speak, 
And  feel  all  natural  griefs  beguiled- 
By  thee,  their  fond,  their  duteous  child. 
What  joy  must  in  their  souls  have  stirr'd 
When  thy  first  broken  words  were  heard, 
Words,  that,  inspired  by  Heaven,  ezpresi'd 
The  transports  dancing  in  thy  breast ! 
As  for  thy  smile ! — thy  lip,  cheek,  brow. 
Even  while  I  gaze,  are  kindling  now. 

I  call'd  thee  duteous ;  am  I  wrong  f 
No !  truth,  I  feel,  is  in  my  song : 
Duteous  thy  heart's  still  beatings  mpve 
To  God,  to  Nature,  and  to  Love ! 
To  God ! — for  thou  a  harmless  child 
Hast  kept  his  temple  undcfilad : 
To  Nature ! — for  thy  tears  and  sighs 
Obey  alone  her  mysteries: 
To  Love ! — for  fiends  of  hate  might  see 
Thou  dwell'st  in  love,  and  love  in  thee ! 
What  wonder  then,  though  in  thy  dreams 
Thy  face  with  mystic  meaning  beams  I 

Oh !  that  my  spirit's  eye  could  tee 
Whence  burst  those  gleams  of  ecstacy ! 
That  light  of  dreaming  soul  appears 
To  play  from  thoughts  above  thy  years. 
Thou  smilest  as  if  thy  soul  were  soaring 
To  Heaven,  and  Heaven's  God  adoring ! 
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:an  ttU  what  yiaona  high 
an  infant's  sleeping  eye  f 
bter  throne  can  brightness  find 
n  than  an  infant's  mind, 
itrojt  or  error  dim, 
of  the  Seraphim ! 

17  changing  smiles  express 

happiness: 

onl  thy  soul  partake. 

'!  if  thou  shooldst  now  awake ! 

ts  happy  as  thyself 

MMmd,  a  playful  elf: 

irt  a  darling  child 

r  playmates,  bold  and  wild. 

thee  well ;  thoa  art  the  queen 

r  sports,  in  bower  or  green ; 

a  Urest  to  woman's  height, 

1  friendship,  lote  delight. 

lou  surely  must ;  thy  life 
piritual  for  the  strife 
pain,  nor  could  disease 
to  prey  on  smiles  like  these, 
irih  be  an  angel  bright ! 
K>u  lovest,  a  saving  light! 
>f  age,  the  help  sublime, 
ronth,  and  stubborn  prime ; 
thou  goest  to  Heaven  again, 
ling  be  like  the  strain 
rp,  so  soft  the  tone 
arce  knows  when  it  is  gone ! 

ised  he !  whose  stars  design 
ure  to  lean  on  thine ; 
ful  share,  for  days  and  years, 
rs,  joys,  sighs,  smiles,  and  tears ! 
nd  guiltless  as  thou  art, 
lient  griefs  will  touch  thy  heart ; 
along  thy  alter' d  face 
le  a  more  subduing  grace, 
those  looks  of  joy  that  lie 
cheek  of  inftincy. 
iks,  God  knows,  are  cradled  there 
might  cleanse,  or  soothe  despair. 

ir !  that  I  could  be 
^oong,  as  pure  as  thee ! 

the  rainbow's  radiant  form 
but  cannot  brave  the  storm ; 
bedim  the  gorgeous  dyes 
the  bird  of  paradise, 

so  fate  hath  order'd,  roll 
r  the  summer  of  the  soul, 
imes,  sudden  sights  of  grace, 
I  gladness  of  thy  face, 
ibe !  by  God  are  given 
he  wanderer  back  to  Heaven. 

n  impulse  hath  me  led 
en  spot,  thy  quiet  bed, 
mere  gladness  overcome, 
m  dreamest  of  thy  home, 
e  lake  I  would  have  gone, 
s  beauty  drew  me  on, 
jT  as  the  spirit  sees 
I  fields,  and  moveless  trees, 
rm  and  silent  shower 
I  earth  the  twilight  hour. 


What  led  me  hither,  all  can  say. 
Who,  knowing  God,  his  will  obey. 

Thy  slumbers  now  cannot  be  long : 
Thy  little  dreams  become  too  strong 
For  sleep—ioo  like  realities : 
Soon  shall  I  see  those  hidden  eyes ! 
Thou  wakest,  and,  starting  firom  the  ground. 
In  dear  amazement  look'st  around; 
Like  one  who,  little  given  to  roam. 
Wonders  to  find  herself  from  home ! 
But  when  a  stranger  meets  thy  view. 
Glistens  thine  eye  with  wilder  hue : 
A  moment's  thought  who  I  may  be. 
Blends  with  thy  smiles  of  courtesy. 

Fsir  was  that  face  as  break  of  dawn, 
When  o'er  its  beauty  sleep  was  drawn. 
Like  a  thin  veil  that  half-conceal'd 
The  light  of  soul,  and  balf-reveal'd. 
While  thy  hush'd  heart  with  visions  wrought, 
Each  trembling  eye-lash  moved  with  thought, 
And  things  we  dream,  but  ne'er  can  speak. 
Like  clouds  came  floating  over  thy  cheek, 
Such  summer-clouds  as  travel  light. 
When  the  soul's  heaven  lies  calm  and  bright ; 
Till  thou  awokest, — then  to  thine  eye 
Thy  whole,  heart  leapt  in  ecstacy ! 

And  lovely  is  that  heart  of  thine. 
Or  sure  these  eyes  could  never  shine 
With  such  a  wild,  yet  bashful  glee. 
Gay,  half-o'ercome  timidity ! 
Nature  has  breathed  into  thy  free 
A  spirit  of  unconscious  grace ; 
A  spirit  that  lies  never  still. 
And  makes  thee  joyous  'gainst  thy  will. 
As,  sometimes  o'er  a  sleeping  lake 
Soft  airs  a  gentle  rippling  make, 
Till,  ere  we  know,  the  strangers  fly. 
And  water  blends  sgain  with  sky. 

O  happy  sprite !  didst  thou  but  know 

What  pleasures  through  my  being  flow 

From  thy  soft  eyes,  a  holier  feeling 

From  their  blue  light  could  ne'er  be  steahng, 

But  thou  wouldst  be  more  loath  to  part 

And  give  me  more  of  that  glad  heart ! 

Oh !  gone  thou  art !  and  bearest  hence 

The-  glory  of  thy  innocence. 

But  with  deep  joy  I  breathe  the  air 

That  kiss'd  thy  cheek,  and  fann'd  thy  hair: 

And  feel  though  fate  our  Uves  must  sever, 

Yet  shall  thy  image  live  for  ever ! 


ADDRESS   TO   A  WILD  DEER, 

IK  THE  P0RK8T  OF  DAUCESS,  OLBN-BTITE, 
AR0TLL8HIRE. 

MAONincEirT  Creature !  so  stately  and  bright ! 
In  the  pride  of  thy  spirit  pursuing  thy  flight ; 
For  what  hath  the  child  of  the  desert  to  dread. 
Wafting  up  his  own  mountains  that  far-beaming 

head; 
Or  borne  like  a  whirlwind  down  on  \Vie^^\ — 
/Hail  I  King  of  the  wild  and  t^ie  \>Mn\VSa\\- 
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^Hail !  Idol  divine  !•— whom  Nature  hath  boroe 
O'er  a  liundred  hill-topt  since  the  mista  of  the 

moitit 
Whom  the  pilgrim  lone  wandering  on  moantain 

and  moor, 
As  the  vision  glides  by  him,  may  blameless  adore ; 
For  the  joy  of  the  happy,  the  strength  of  the  firee 
Are  spread  in  a  garment  of  glory  o*er  thee. 

Up !  up  to  yon  cliff!  like  a  King  to  his  throne ! 
O'er  the  black  silent  forest  piled  lofty  and  lone— 
A  throne  which  the  Eagle  is  glad  to  resign 
Unto  footsteps  so  fleet  and  so  fearless  as  thine. 
There  the  bright  heather  springs  np  in  love  of  thy 

breast — 
Lo !  the  clouds  in  the  depth  of  the  sky  are  at  rest ; 
And  the  race  of  the  wild  winds  is  o*er  on  the  hill ! 
In  the  hush  of  the  mountains,  ye  antlers  lie  still^ 
Though  your  branches  now  toes  in  the  storm  of 

delight. 
Like  the  arms  of  the  pine  on  yon  shelterless  height. 
One  moment— thou  bright  Apparition ! — delay ! 
Then  melt  o*er  the  crags,  Hke  the  sdta  from  the 

day. 

Aloft  on  the  weather-gleam,  scorning  the  earth, 
The  wild  spirit  hung  in  majestical  mirth : 
In  dalliance  with  danger,  he  bounded  in  bliss, 
O'er  the  fathom  lens  gloom  of  each  moaning  abyss; 
O'er  the  grim  rocks  careering  with  prosperous 

motion. 
Like  a  ship  by  herself  in  full  sail  o'er  the  ocean ! 
Then  proudly  he  tum'd  ere  he  sank  to  the  dell, 
And  shook  from  his  forehead  a  haughty  farewell, 
While  his  horns  in  a  crescent  of  radiance  shone, 
Like  a  flag  burning  bright  when  the  veasel  is  gone. 

The  ship  of  the  desert  hath  paas'd  on  the  wind, 
And  left  the  dark  ocean  of  mountains  behind ! 
But  my  spirit  will  travel  wherever  she  flee. 
And  behold  her  in  pomp  o'er  the  rim  of  the  sea — 
Her  voyage  pursue— till  her  anchor  be  cast 
In  some  cliff-girdled  haven  of  beauty  at  last. 

What  lonely  magnificence  stretches  around ! 
Each  sight  how  sublime!  and  how  awfiil  each 

sound ! 
All  hnsh'd  and  serene,  ss  a  region  of  dreams, 
The  mountains  repose  'mid  the  roar  of  the  streams, 
Their  glens  of  black  umbrage  by  cataracts  riven, 
But  calm  their  blue  tops  in  the  beauty  of  Heaven. 
Here  the  glory  of  nature  hath  nothing  to  fear. 
—Aye !  Time  the  destroyer  in  power  hath  been 

here; 
And  the  forest  that  hung  on  yon  mountain  so 

high, 
Like  a  black  thunder  cloud  on  the  arch  of  the  sky, 
Hath  gone,  like  that  cloud,  when  the  tempeet 

came  by. 
Deep  sunk  in  the  black  moor,  all  worn  and  de- 

cay'd, 
Where  the  floods  have  been  raging,  the  hmba  are 

display'd 
Of  the  Pine-tree  and  Oak  sleeping  vast  in  the 

gloom. 
The  kings  of  the  forest  disturb'd  in  their  tomb. 

E'en  now,  in  the  pomp  of  their  prime,  I  behold 
O*0rhMDffng  the  desert  the  forests  of  old ! 
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So  gorgeous  their  verdure,  so  solemn  their 
Like  the  heavens  above  them,  they  never 

fade. 
The  sunlight  is  on  them— in  silence  they  slecf- 
A  glimmering  glow,  like  the  breast  of  the  ds^ 
When  the  billows  scarce  heave  in  the  calmDM 

of  mom. 
Down  the  pass  of  Glen-Etive  the  tempe«  ii 

borne. 
And  the  hill  side  is  swinging,  and  roars  wi&t 

sound 
In  the  heart  of  the  forest  emboeom'd  profioad; 
Till  all  in  a  moment  the  tunmlt  is  o'er, 
And  the  mountain  of  thunder  is  still  as  the  shMi 
When  the  sea  is  at  ebb ;  not  a  leaf  nor  a  breilh  : . 
To  disturb  the  wild  solitude,  steadfast  as  deatk.    ^ 

From  his  eyrie  the  eagle  hath  soar'd  widi  i  ^ 

scream. 
And  I  wake  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  from  af  ' 

dream; 
— Where  now  is  the  light  of  thy  far-beiaiv  ' 

brow  f 
Fleet  son  of  the  wilderness !  where  art  thoa  dotI  - 
— Again  o'er  yon  crag  thou  retum'st  to  mya^  " 
Like  the  horns  of  the  moon  from  a  cloud  of  ihi  - 

night ! 
Serene  on  thy  travel — as  soul  in  a  dream:— 
Thou  needest  no  bridge  o'er  the  rush  of  ihi 

stream. 
With  thy  presence  the  pine-grove  is  fill'd,  aiiriA  - 

light, 
And  the  caves,  as  thou  paasest,  one  moment  m 

bright. 
Through  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  that  lies  on  iki 

rock 
'Mid  the  mist  stealing  up  from  the  catarsd^i 

shock. 
Thou  fling'st  thy  bold  beauty,  exulting  and  fisSf 
O'er  a  pit  of  grim  blackness,  that  roars  like  tl* 

sea. 

His  voyage  is  o'er ! — As  if  struck  by  a  spell 
He  motionless  stands  in  the  hush  of  the  dell. 
There  softly  and  slowly  sinks  down  on  his  bresKi 
In  the  midst  of  his  pastime  enamour'd  of  rest 
A  stream  in  a  clear  pool  that  endeth  its 
A  dancing  ray  chain'd  to  one  sunshiny  pli 
A  cloud  by  the  winds  to  calm  sohtude  drivstt— 
A  hurricane  dead  in  the  silence  of  heaven ! 

— Fit  couch  of  repose  for  a  pilgrim  like  thee ! 
Magniflcent  prison  enclosing  the  free ! 
With  rock-wall  encircled  — ^  with  precipice 

crown'd— 
Which,  awoke  by  the  sun,  thou  can'st  clear  ttft 

bound. 
'Mid  the  fern  and  the  heather  kind  Nature  dotk 

keep 
One  bright  spot  of  green  for  her  favourite's  slespi 
And  close  to  that  covert,  as  clear  as  the  skies 
When  their  blue  depths  are  cloudleas,  a  litdi 

lake  lies. 
Whore  the  creature  at  rest  can  his  image  behold 
Looking  up  throtigh  the  radiance,  as  bright  sad 

as  bold ! 
How  lonesome !  how  wild !  yet  the  wildnsw  ^ 

rife 
With  the  stir  of  enjoyment— the  spirit  of  life* 
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Ii  le^M  op  in  the  heart  of  the  lake, 
tha  at  the   sullen  plunge,  sullenly 
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fern-branch  the  grasshopper  sings, 
I  the  midst  of  his  roundelay  springs ; 
wars  of  the  heath,  not  more  bright 
limself, 

9  is  bnsj,  a  musical  elf— 
from  his  labour,  miwearied  and  gay, 
the  antlers,  booms  far  far  away, 
ip  the  mountains,  in  silence  remote, 
unseen  is  repeating  his  note, 
ing  E!cho,  on  watch  in  the  skies, 
from  some  loftier  climate  replies. 
inoching   antlers,  a  guard   to  his 

te  wild  Creature,  even  stately  in  rest ! 
randeur  of  nature,  composed  and 

I  his  heart  of  the  mountainous  scene, 
aim  eye  to  the  eagle  and  raven, 
iing  down  on  smooth  wings  to  their 

oul  the  bold  Animal  smiled 

Is  of  the  sky,  the  joint  heirs  of  the 


e  looks  thy  nature,  ev'n  hush*d  in 

of  thy  desert  regardless  of  foes, 
tiers  call  on  the  hunter  afar 
hty  defiance  to  come  to  the  war ! 
s  war  to  a  creature  like  thee ! 
3rn  fills  thy  wild  spirit  with  glee, 
rest  thy  neck  on  the  wings  of  the 

:ardly  gaze-hound  is  toiling  behind. 
s  of  thy  forehead  that  glitter  with 

draw  power  from  the  touch  of  the 

•raging  torrent  that  lends  thee  its 

hat  once  trod  must  be  trodden  no 

mid  the  dangers  that  threaten  thy 

f  the  stag  on  the  mountain  be  slain  T 
of  the  rock — lo !  he  standeth  at  bay 
that  falls  at  the  close  of  the  day^^ 
r  and  hound  in  their  terror  retreat 
ith  that  is  spum'd  from  his  furious 

cry  of  anger  comes  back  from  the 

Serce  son  in  the  wilderness  dies. 
.  hunter !  he  meets  on  the  hill 
len'd  daylight,  so  bright  and  so  still ; 
I  the  clouds  of  the  morning  unroll, 
the  splendour,  ennoble  his  soul, 
the  mountains  to  stalk  like  a  ghost, 
with  mist,  in  which  nature  is  lost, 
up  his  eyes,  and  flood,  valley,  and 

int  all  swim  in  an  ocean  of  light ; 
n,  like  a  glorious  banner  unfurrd, 
ire  o*er  a  new,  more  magnificent 

/ 


'Tis  his— 4>y  the  mouth  of  some  cavern  liis  seat— 
The  lightning  of  heaven  to  bold  at  his  fbet. 
While  the  thunder  below  him  that  growls  from 

the  cloud, 
To  him  comes  on  echo  more  awfully  loud. 
When  the  clear  depth  of  noon-tide,  with  glitter* 

ing  motion. 
Overflows  the  lone  glens — an  aerial  ocean— 
When  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  in  union  pro* 

found, 
Lie  blended  in  beauty  that  knows  not  a  sounds 
As  his  eyes  in  the  sunshiny  solitude  close 
'Neath  a  rock  of  the  desert  in  dreaming  repose, 
He  sees,  in  his  slumbers,  such  vinous  of  old 
As  his  wild  Gaelic  songs  to  his  infency  told ; 
O'er  the  mountains  a  thousand  plumed  hunters 

are  borne, 
And  he  starts  from  his  dream  at  the  blast  of  the 

horn. 
Yes !  child  of  the  desert !  fit  quarry  were  thou 
For  the  hunter  that  came  with  a  crowd  on  his 

brow, — 

By  princes  attended  with  arrow  and  spear, 

In  their  white-tented  camp,  for  the  waHare  of 

deer. 
In  splendour  the  tents  on  the  green  summit 

stood, 
And  brightly  they  shone  from  the  glade  in  the 

wood, 
And,  silently  built  by  a  magical  spell, 
The  pyramid  rose  in  the  depth  of  the  dell. 
All  mute  was  the  palace  of  Lochy  that  day, 
When  the  king  and  his  nobles — a  gallant  array- 
To  Gieno  or  Glen-Etive  came  forth  in  their  pride, 
And  a  hundred  fierce  stags  in  their  solitude  died. 
Not   lonely  and   single   they  paas'd   o'er   the 

height — 
But  thousands  swept  by  in  their  hurricane-flight ; 
And  bow'd  to  the  dust  in  their  trampling  tread 
Was  the  plumage  on  many  a  warrior's  head. 
—"Fall  down  on  your  faces!— ihe  herd  is  at 

hand!" 
— And  onwards  they  came  like  the  sea  o'er  the 

sand; 
Like  the  snow  from  the  mountain  when  looeen'd 

by  rain, 
And  rolling  along  with  a  crash  to  the  plain ; 
Like  a  thunder-split  oak-tree,  that  fidls  in  one 

shock 
With  his  hundred  wide  arms  from  the  top  of  tlie 

rock. 
Like  the  voice  of  the  sky,  when  the  black  cloud 

is  near. 
So  sudden,  so  loud  came  the  tempest  of  Deer. 
Wild  mirth  of  the  desert !  fit  pastime  for  kings ! 
Which  still  the  rude  Bard  in  his  solitude  sings. 
Oh !  reign  of  magnificence  !  vanish'd  for  ever ! 
Like  music  dried  up  in  the  bed  of  a  river 
Whose  course  hath  been  changed !  yet  my  soul 

can  survey 
The  clear  cloudless  mom  of  that  glorious  day. 
Yes !  the  wide  silent  forest  is  loud  as  of  yore, 
And  the  far-ebbed  gran4eur  rolls  back  to  the 

shore. 

I  wake  from  my  trance ! — lo !  the  sun  is  de* 

clining! 
And  the  Black-mount  aftr  inVtti  \!gjMx«*uiikuxam, 
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—One  soft  golden  gleam  ere  the  twilight  prevail ! 
Then  down  let  mo  sink  to  the  cot  in  the  dale, 
Where  singa  the  fair  maid  to  the  viol  so  sweet, 
Or  the  floor  is  alive  with  her  white  twinkling  feet, 
Down,  down  like  a  bird  to  the  depth  of  the  dell ! 
— VanishM  creature!  I  bid  thy  fiiir  image  fare- 
weU! 


tc 


A  LAY   OF  FAIRY   LAND. 

It  is  tipon  the  Sabbath-day  at  rising  of  the  sun. 
That  to  Glenmore*s  black  forest-side  a  Shep- 

herdess  bath  gone, 
From  eagle  and  from  raven  to  guard  her  little 

flock. 
And  read  her  Bible  as  she  sits  on  greensward  or 

on  rock. 

Her  widow-mother  wept  to  hear  her  whisperM 

prayer  so  sweet, 
Then  through  the  silence  bless'd  the  sound  of  her 

soft  parting  feet ; 
And  thought,  "  While  thou  art  praising  God  amid 

the  hills  so  calm, 
Far  off  this  broken  voice,  my  child !   will  join 

the  morning  psalm." 

So  down  upon  her  rushy  couch  her  moisten'd 

cheek  she  laid, 
And  away  into  the  morning  hush  is  flown  her 

Highland  Maid ; 
In  heaven  the  stars  are  all  bedimm'd,  but  in  its 

dewy  mirth 
A  star  more  beautiful  than  they  is  shining  on  the 

earth. 

-—In  the  deep  mountain-hollow  the  dreamy  day 

is  done. 
For  close  the  peace  of  Sabbath  brings  the  rise  and 

set  of  sun ; 
The  mother  through  her  lonely  door  looks  forth 

unto  the  green, 
Yet  the  shadow  of  her  Shepherdess  is  nowhere 

to  be  seep. 

Within  her  loving  bosom,  stirs  one  faint  throb  of 

fear — 
'**0h !  why  so  late  !*'  a  footstep — and  she  knows 

her  child  is  near ; 
So  out  into  the  evening  the  gladden*  d  mother 

goes. 
And  between  her   and  the  crimson  light  her 

daughter's  beauty  glows. 

The  heather-balm  is  fragrant — the  heather-bloom 

is  fair. 
But  'tis  neither  heather-balm  nor  bloom  that 

wreathes  round  Mhairi's  hair ; 
Round  her  white  brows  so  innocent,  and  her  blue 

quiet  eyes. 
That  look  out  bright,  in  smiling  light,  beneath 

the  flowery  dyes. 

These  flowers,  by  far  too  beautiful  among  our 

«hills  to  grow. 
These  gem-crownM  stalks,  too  tender  to  bear 

one  Bake  of  snow : 


Not  all  the  glens  of  Caledon  could  yitldsobqilk 

a  band. 
That  in  its  lustre  breathes  and  blooms  of  loatj. 

warm  foreign  land. 

'*  The  hawk  hath  long  been  sleeping  upon  tb  , 

pillar  stone. 
And  what  hath  kept  my  Mhairi  in  the  moorltnli 

all  alone  f 
And  where*  got  she  those  lovely  flowers  mine  eU 

eyes  dimly  see  f 
Where'er  they  grew,  it  must  have  been  upoB  i 

lovely  tree.*' 

**  Sit  down  beneath  our  elder-shade,  and  I  B17 

tale  wiU  tell."— 
And  speaking,  on  her  mother's  lap  the  wondrov  ^ 

chaplet  fell ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  its  blissful  breath  did  her  won . 

heart  restore, 
Till  the  faded  eyes  of  age  did  beam  as  they  hid  _ 

beam'd  ofyore. 

"  The  day  was  something  dim — but  the  gnam 

sunshine  fell  _ 

On  me,  and  on  my  sheep  and  lambs,  and  otf  . 

own  little  dell ; 
Some  lay  down  in  the  warmth,  and  some  begn  ; 

to  feed,  ' 

And  I  took  out  the  Holy  Book,  and  thermpoi  t 

did  read.  ^ 

'*  And  while  that  I  was  reading  of  Him  who  kt 

us  died, 
And  blood  and  water  shed  for  us  from  oat  In 

blessed  side. 
An  angel's  voice  above  my  head  came  angiof 

o'er  and  o'er. 
In  Abemethy-wood  it  sank,  now  rose  in  dirk 

Glenmore. 

*"Mid  lonely  hills,  on  Sabbath,  all  by  myself,  to 

hear 
That  voice,  unto  my  beating  heart  (Ud  britig  i 

joyful  fear ; 
For  well  I  knew  the  wild  song  that  waver'd  o'er 

my  head, 
Must  be  from  some  celestial  thmg,  or  fit>m  the 

happy  dead . 


"  I  look'd  up  from  my  Bible — and  lo !  before  me 

stood. 
In  her  green  graceful  garments,  the  Lady  of  the 

Wood; 
Silent  she  was  and  motionless,  but  when  her  ejes 

met  mine, 
I  knew  she  c^me  to  do  me  good,  her  smile  we> 

so  divine. 

"  She  laid  her  hand  as  soft  as  light  upon  yoor 

daughter's  hair. 
And  up  that  white  arm  flowed  my  heart  into  h« 

bosom  fair ; 
And  all  at  once  I  loved  her  well  as  she  my  ntw 

had  been. 
Though  she  had  come  ftt>m  Fairy-Ijand»  and  w*s     j 

the  Fairy- Queen." 
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xn  started  })fhairi*8  mother  at  that  wild  word 

of  fear, 
r  a  daughter  had  been  lost  to  her  for  many  a 

hopeless  year ; 
e  child  had  gone  at  sunrise  among  the  hills  to 

roam, 
t  many  a  sunset  since  had  been*  and  none  hath 

brought  her  home. 

ne  thought  that  Fhaum,  the  Savage  shape  that 

on  the  mountain  dwells, 
d  somewhere  left  her  lying  dead  among  the 

heather- bells, 
d  others  said  the  River  red  had  caught  her  in 

her  glee, 
d  her  fair  body  swept  unseen  into  the  unseen 


t  thoughts  come  to  a  mother's  breast  a  mother 

only  knows, 
id  grief,  although  it  never  dies,  in  fancy  finds 

repose ; 
day  she  feels  the  dismal  truth  that  death  has 

ta'en  her  child,  * 

night  she  hears  her  singing  still  and  dancing 

o'er  the  wild. 

id  then  her  Country's  legends  lend  all  their 

lovely  fiuth, 
U  sleep  reveals  a  silent  land,  but  not  a  land  of 

death— 
here,  happy  in  her  innocence,  her  living  child 

doth  play 
ith  those  fair  Elves  that  wafted  her  from  her 

own  world  away. 

>>ok  not  so  mournful,  mother !  'tis  not  a  Tale 

of  woe— 
le  Fairy- Queen  stoop'd  down  and  left  a  kiss 

upon  my  brow, 
id  faster  than  mine  own  two  doves  e'er  stoop'd 

unto  my  hand, 
ir  flight  was  through  the  ether — then  we  dropt 

on  Fairy-Land. 

Vkmg  a  river-side  that  ran  wide-windmg  thro' 

a  wood, 
e  walked,  the  Fairy-Queen  and  I,  in  loving 

BoUtude ; 
id  there  serenely  on  the  trees,  in  all  their  rich 

attire, 
t  crested  birds  whose  plumage  seem'd  to  bum 

with  harmless  fire. 

io  sound  was  in  our  8teps,*-^is  on  the  ether 
mute — 

T  the  velvet  moss  lay  greenly  deep  beneath  the 
gliding  foot, 

11  we  came  to  a  Waterfall,  and  'mid  the  Rain- 
bows there 

le  Mermaids  and  the  Fairies  played  in  Water 
and  in  Air. 

\nd  sure  there  was  sweet  singing,  for  it  at  once 

did  breathe 
rom  all  the  Woods  and  Waters,  and  from  the 

Caves  beneath ; 
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But  when   those  happy  creatures  beheld  their 

lovely  Queen, 
The  music  died  away  at  once,  as  if  it  ne'er  had 

been, — 

"  And  hovering  in  the  Rainbow,  and  floadng  on 

the  Wave, 
Each  little  head  so  beautiful  some  show  of  homage 

gave, 
And  bending  down  bright  lengths  of  hair  that 

glisten'd  in  its  dew, 
Seem'd  as  the  Sun  ten  thousand  rays  sgainat  tha 

Water  threw. 

"  Soft  the  music  rose  again— but  we  left  it  hr 

behind. 
Though  strains  o'ertook  us  now  and  then,  on 

some  small  breath  of  wind  ; 
Our  guide  into  that  bright'ning  bliss  was  aye  that 

bright' ning  stream. 
Till   lo!    a    Palace   silently    unfolded   like   t 

dream. 

"  Then  thought  I  of  the  lovely  tales,  and  mnne 

lovelier  still. 
My  elder  sister  used  to  sing  at  evening  on  the 

Hill, 
When  I  was  but  a  little  child  too  young  to  watch 

the  sheep. 
And  on  her  kind  knees  laid  my  head  in  very  joy 

to  sleep. 

"  Tales  of  the  silent  people,  and  theur  green  silent 

Land! 
— But  the  gates  of  that  bright  Palace  did  suddenly 

expand, 
And  fiU'd  with  green-robed  Fairies  was  seen  an 

ample  hall, 
Where  she  who  held  my  hand  in  hers  was  the 

loveliest  of  them  all. 

**  Round  her  in  happy  heavings,  flow'd  that  bright 

glistering  crowd, 
Yet  though  a  thousnnd  voices  hailed,  the  murmur 

was  not  loud, 
And  o'er  their  plumed  and  flowery  heads  there 

sang  a  whispering  breeze, 
When,  as  before  their  Queen,  all  sank  down 

slowly  on  their  knees. 

♦*Thcn,"  said  the  Queen,  "seven  years  to-day 

since  mine  own  infant's  -birth— 
And  we  must  send  her  Nourice  this  evening  back 

to  earth ; 
Though  sweet  her  home  beneath  the  sim— Air 

other  home  than  this— 
So  I  have  brought  her  sister  small,  to  see  her  in 

her  bliss. 

"Luhana!  bind  thy  frontlet  upon  my  Mhabi*! 

brow, 
That  she  on  earth  may  show  the  flowers  that  in 

our  gardens  grow." 
And  from  the  heavenly  odours  breathed  aroimd 

my  head  I  knew 
How  deUcate  must  be  their  shape,  how  bem^bML 

their  hue ! 
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"  Then  near  and  nearer  still  I  heard  small  peals 

oflaughtcr  sweet. 
And  the  infant  Fay  came  dancing  in  with  her 

white-twinkling  feet. 
While  in  green  rows  the  smiling  EWet  fell  back 

on  either  side, 
And  up  that  avenue  the  Fay  did  like  a  sun-beam 

glide. 
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But  who  came  then  into  the  Hall  7    One  long 

since  mourned  as  dead ! 
Oh !  never  liad  the  mould  been  strewn  o*er  such 

a  star-like  head ! 
On  me  alone  she  pour'd  her  voice,  on  me  alone 

her  eyes. 
And,  as  she  gazed,  I  thought  upon  the  deep-blue 

cloudless  skies- 

"  Weil  knew  I  my  fair  sister!  and  her  unforgot- 

ten  face ! 
Strange  meeting  one  so  beautiful  in  that  be^%*ilder- 

ing  place ! 
And  like  two  solitary  rills  that  by  themselves 

flowed  on, 
And  had   been    long  divided — we  melted  into 

one. 

"  When  that  the  shower  w&s  all  wept  out  of  our 

delightful  tears, 
And  love  rose  in  our  hearts  that  had  been  buried 

there  for  years, 
You  well  may  think  another  shower  straightway 

began  to  fall, 
Even  for  our  mother  and  our  home  to  leave  that 

heavenly  Hall ! 

*'  I  may  not  tell  the  sobbing  and  weeping  that  was 
there, 

And  how  the  mortal  Nourice  left  her  Fairy  in 
despair. 

But  promised,  duly  every  year,  to  visit  the  sad  [ 
child, 

As  soon  as  by  our  forest-side  the  first  pale  prim- 
rose smiled. 

"  While  they  two  were  embracing,  the  Palace  h 
was  gone, 

And  I  and  my  dear  sister  stood  by  the  Great 
Burial-stone ; 

While  both  of  us  our  river  saw  in  twilight  glim- 
mering by, 

And  knew  at  once  .the  dark  Cairngorm  in  his  own 
silent  sky.** 

The  Child  hath  long  been  speaking  to  one  who 

may  not  hear, 
For  a  deadly  Joy  came  suddenly  upon  a  deadly 

Fear, 
And  though  the  Mother  fell  not  down,  she  lay  on 

Mhaih'a  breast. 
And  her  face  was  white  as  that  of  one  whose  soul 

has  gone  to  rest. 

She  sits  beneath  the  Eldcr-shade  in  that  long 

mortal  swoon, 
And  piteously  on  her  wan  cheek  looks  down  the 

gentle  Moon ; 


And  when  her  senses  are  restored,^ 

she  at  her  side. 
But  Her  believed  in  childhood  to  bav( 

off  and  died' 

In  these  small  hands,  so  lily-white,  b 

the  springy 
And  a  grateful  coolness  drops  from  it 

angel's  wing. 
And  to  her  Mother's  pale  lips  her  ro 

laid. 
While  these  long  soft  eye-lashes  dropi 

hoary  head. 

She  stirs  not  in  her  Child's  embrace, 

her  old  grey  hairs 
Unto  the  heavenly  dew  of  tears,  th 

breath  of  prayers — 
No  voice  hath  slie  to  bless  her  chi 

strong  til  go  by. 
But  gazeth  on  the  long-lost  face,  am 

the  sky. 

The  Sabbath -morn  was  beouitiful— ai 

Sabbath-day — 
The  Kvening-star  rose  beautiful  whe 

died  away ; 
Mom,  day,  and  twilight,  this  lone  ( 

over  with  delight, 
But  the  fulness  of  all  mortal  Joy  hath 

Sabbath-night. 


THE    WIDOW. 

The  courtly  hall  is  gleaming  brig 
With  fashion's  graceful  throng — 
All  hearts  are  chain'd  in  still  deli 
For  like  the  heaven-borne  voice « 
Breathes  Handel's  sacred  song. 
Nor  on  my  spirit  melts  in  vain 
The  deep— the  wild — the  moumf 
That  fills  the  echoing  ball 
(Though  many  a  callous  soul  be 
With  sighs,  and  sobs,  and  cherisi 
While  on  a  face,  as  Seraph's  fair, 
Mine  eyes  in  sadness  foil. 

Not  those  the  tears  that  smiling  i 
As  fancied  sorrow  bleeds. 
Like  dew  upon  the  roee'sglow; 
—That  Lady  'mid  the  gUtt'ring) 
Is  clothed  in  widows'  weeds. 
She  aits  in  reverie  profound, 
And  drinks  and  lives  upon  the  so 
As  if  she  ne*er  would  wake  ! 
Her  closed  eyes  cannot  hold  the 
That  tell  what  dreams  her  soul  bf 
In  memory  they  of  other  years 
For  a  dead  husband's  sake. 

Mothinks  her  inmost  soul  lies  spi 
Before  my  tearful  sight—* 
A  garden  whose  best  flowers  are 
A  sky  still  fair  (though  darkened 
With  hues  of  lingering  light. 
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trying  fftelings  chase 
r  o*er  her  pallid  face, 
le  to  deepest  gloom. 
I  on  living  objecta  dear, 
ire  lends  a  cheerful  grace ; 
lat  look  so  dim  and  drear, 
rt  is  in  the  tomb. 

he  tender  crescent  Moon, 

)f  evening  shines — 

itill,  balmy  night  of  June, 

auring  with  a  fitful  tune 

der  grove  of  pines. 

ace  of  that  sUrry  sky, 

ig  vows  of  constancy, 

y  lovers  stray : 

bow  sad  and  strange !  to  know, 

w  while  the  phantoms  fade, 

I  widow* d  wretch  is  now, 

in  the  clay. 

;laam  disturbs  her  eye : 
;  the  deep*ning  strain  ! 
the  yoathful  Warrior  die  t 
IB  funeral  passes  by, 
■march  stuns  her  brain. 
ig  voice  she  liears  no  more, 
I  grave  the  thunders  roar ! 
w  yon  gallant  band 
their  valour  could  not  save ! 
ijonet  is  red  with  gore, 
lie  beautiful  and  brave, 
M  in  Egypt's  sand. 

ray  in  cloud  and  mist 
:ly  vision  swims, 
at  dying  cadence  list ! 
s  the  voice8*of  the  blest 
mt  their  evening  hymns. 
)ve*s  unwearied  wing, 
might  fly  where  angels  sing 
le  judgment -seat ; 
it  pure  to  kiss  again, 
)  at  earthly  sorrowing ! 
ree'  from  every  mortal  stain, 
blessed  feet. 

*&  her  spirit  to  recall 

^er  so  vain  and  wild ! 

wandering  round  the  Hall, 

are  startled  as  they  fiill 

vn  beauteous  Child. 

1  one  so  good  and  fair, 

rnful  breathes  that  holy  air, 

»st  melts  to  mirth ; 

nil  she  sojourn  here  awhile, 

beneath  her  pious  care, 

i*s  most  gracious  sunshine  smile 

stest  Flower  on  earth. 

dies  'mid  the  silent  strings, 
Ef all  is  now  alive 

ousand  gay  and  fluttering  things ; 
ise  to  her  a  comfort  brings, 
.  and  soul  revive. 
imn  pace  and  loving  pride 
a  by  her  fair  daughter's  side, 
rt  with  young  delight 


The  gaudy  sparkling  revehy, — 
Unconsdotts  that  iirom  far  and 
On  her  it  tum'd  each  charmed  eye— 
The  Betuty  of  the  night ! 

A  Spirit  the !  tnd  Joy  her  ntme ! 

She  walkt  upon  the  air ; 

Grace  twimt  throughout  her  fragile  frame, 

And  glistens  like  t  lambent  flame 

Amid  her  golden  hair. 

Her  eyet  tre  of  the  heavenly  blue, 

A  cloudless  twilight  bathed  in  dew ; 

The  blushes  on  her  cheek. 

Like  the  reset  of  the  vemtl  year 

That  lend  the  virgin  snow  theb  hue — 

And  oh !  what  pure  delight  to  hear 

The  gentle  Vision  speak ! 

Yet  dearer  than  that  rosy  glow 
To  me  yon  cheek  so  wan ; 
Lovely  I  thought  it  long  ago. 
But  lovelier  far  now  blanch'd  with  woe 
Like  the  breast-down  of  the  swan. 
Then  worship  ye  the  sweet— the  young- 
Hang  on  the  witchcraft  of  her  tongue, 
Wild-murmuring  like  the  lute. 
On  thee,  0  Lady !  let  me  gaze : 
Thy  soul  is  now  a  lyre  unstrung. 
But  I  hear  the  voice  of  other  days. 
Though  these  pale  lips  be  mute. 

Lovely  thou  art !  yet  none  may  dare 
That  placid  soul  to  move. 
Most  beautifal  thy  braided  hair, 
But  awful  holiness  breathes  there, 
Unmeet  for  earthly  love. 
More  touching  far  than  deep  distress 
Thy  smiles  of  languid  happiness, 
That  like  the  gleams  of  Even 
O'er  thy  calm  cheek  serenely  play. 
— ^Thus  at  the  silent  hour  we  bless. 
Unmindful  of  the  joyous  day. 
The  still  sad  face  of  Heaven. 


HYMN  TO   SPRING. 

How  beautiful  the  pastime  of  the  Spring ! 
Lo!  newly  waking  from  her  wintry  dream* 
She.  like  a  smiling  infant,  timid  plays 
On  the  green  margin  of  this  sunny  lake, 
Fearing,  by  starts,  the  little  breaking  waves 
(If  riplincs.  rather  known  by  sound  than  tight, 
May  haply  so  be  named)  that  in  the  grass 
Soon  fjide  in  murmuring  mirth ;  now  teemfaif' 

proud 
To  venture  round  the  edge  of  yon  far  point, 
That  from  an  eminence  softly  sinking  down, 
Doth  from  the  wide  and  homeless  watera  thtpe 
A  scene  of  tender,  delicate  repose, 
Fit  haunt  for  thee,  in  thy  first  hours  of  joy, 
Delightful  Spring ! — nor  less  an  emblem  fittr,. 
Like  thee,  of  beauty,  innocence,  and  youth. 

On  such  a  day,  'mid  such  a  ecene  «a  \MmIv 
Methinkt  the  poeU  who  in  Vs^eVy  Vl^^bs^ 
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Have  Fling  thy  reign,  aweet  Power  !  and  wish'd 

it  long. 
In  their  warm  hearts  conceived  those  eulogies 
That,  lending  to  the  workJ  inaniniate 
A  pulce  and  spirit  of  life,  for  aye  preserve 
The  sanctity  of  Nature,  and  embalm 
Her  fleeting  spectacles  in  memory^s  cell 
In  spite  of  time's  mutations.    Onwards  roll 
The  circling  seasons,  and  as  each  gives  birth 
To  dreams  peculiar,  yea  destructive  oft 
Of  former  feelings,  in  oblivion's  shade 
Sleep  the  fair  visions  of  forgotten  hours. 
But  Nature  calls  the  poet  to  her  aid, 
And  in  his  lays  beholds  her  glory  live 
For  ever.     Thus,  in  winter's  deepest  gloom, 
When  all  is  dim  before  the  outward  eye, 
Nor  the  ear  catches  one  delightful  sound. 
They  who  have  wander' d  in  their  musing  walks 
With  the  great  poets,  in  their  spirits  feel 
No  change  on  earth,  but  see  the  unalter'd  woods 
Laden  with  beauty,  and  inhale  the  song 
Of  birds,  airs,  echoes,  and  of  vernal  showers. 

So  hath  it  been  with  me.  delightful  Spring ! 
And  now  I  hail  thee  as  a  friend  who  pays 
An  annual  visit,  yet  whose  image  lives 
From  parting  to  return,  and  who  is  blest 
Each  time  with  blessings  warmer  than  before. 

Oh !    gracious  Power !   for  thy  beloved  ap- 
proach 
The  expecting  earth  lay  wrapt  in  kindling  smiles, 
Struggling  with  tears,  and  often  overcome. 
A  blessing  sent  before  (hec  from  the  heavens, 
A  balmy  spirit  breathing  tenderness, 
Prepared  thy  way,  and  all  created  things 
Felt  that  the  angel  of  delight  was  near. 
Thou  camest  at  last,  and  such  a  heavenly  smile 
Shone  round  thee,  asbcseem'd  the  eldest-bom 
Of  Nature's  gusrdiaii  spirits.     The  great  Sun, 
Scattering  the  clouds  with  a  resistless  smile. 
Came  forth  to  do  thee  homage :  a  sweet  hymn 
Was  by  the  low  Winds  chaunted  in  the.  sky  ; 
And  when  thy  feet  descended  on  the  earth, 
Scarce  could  thoy   move   amid  the  clustrring 

flowers 
By  Nature  strewn  o'er  valley,  hill,  and  field, 
To  hail  her  blest  deliverer !— Ye  fair  Trees, 
How  are  ye  changed,  and  clmnjring  while  I  gaze! 
It  seems  as  if  some  gleam  of  verdant  light 
Fell  on  you  from  a  rainbow  ;  but  it  lives 
Amid  your  tendrils,  brightening  every  hour 
Into  a  deeper  radiance.     Ye  sweet  Birds, 
Were  you  asleep  through  all  the  wintry  hours, 
Beneath  the  waters,  or  in  mossy  caves  ? 
There  are,  'tis  said,  birds  that  pursue  the  spring. 
Where'er  she  flies,  or  else  in  death-like  sleep 
Abide  her  annual  reign,  when  forth  they  come 
With  freshen'd  plumage  and  enraptured  song. 
As  ye  do  now,  unwearied  choristers ! 
Till  the  land  ring  with  joy.    Yet  are  ye  not, 
Sporting  in  tree  and  air.  more  beautiful 
Than  the  young  lambs,  that  from  the  valley-side 
Send  a  soft  bleating  like  an  infant's  voice. 
Half  happy,  half  afraid!  O  blessed  things! 
At  sight  of  this  your  perfect  innocence. 
The  sterner  thoughts  of  manhood  melt  away 
Into  a  mood  $8  mild  w  woman*  i  dreamo. 


The  strife  of  working  intellect,  the  btir 
Of  hopes  ambitious  ;  the  disturbing  sound 
Of  fame,  and  all  that  worshipp'd  pageantry 
That  ardent  spirits  burn  for  in  their  pride, 
Fly  like  disparting  clouds,  and  leave  the  soul 
Pure  and  serene  as  the  blue  depths  of  heaveiL 

Now,  is  the  time  in  some  meek  solitude 
To  hold  communion  with  those  innocent  tbooghu 
That  bless'd  our  earlier  days; — to  list  the  vokt 
Of  conscience  murmuring  from  her  inmost  shiine, 
And  learn  if  still  she  sing  the  quiet  tune 
That  fill'd  the  ear  of  youth.    If  then  we  feel. 
That  'mid  the  powers,  the  passions,  and  desim 
Of  riper  age.  we  still  have  kopt  our  heans 
Free  from  pollution,  and  'mid  tempting  soenei 
Walk'd  on  with  pure  and  unreproved  oteps, 
Fearless  of  guilt,  as  if  we  knew  it  not; 
Ah  me !  with  what  a  new  sublimity 
Will  the  green  hills  lift  up  their  sunny  heads, 
Ourselves  as  stately :  Smiling  will  we  gaze 
On  the  clouds  whose  liappy  home  is  in  the  bei- 

vena; 
Nor  envy  the  clear  streamlet  that  pumes 
His  course  'mid  flowers  and  music  to  tlie  mo. 
But  dread  the  beauty  of  a  vernal  day. 
Thou  trembler  before  memory !   To  the  stint 
What  sight  so  lovely  as  the  angel  form 
That  smiles  upon  his  sleep !  The  sinner  vsili 
His  face  ashamed.-— unable  to  endora 
The  upbraiding  silence  of  the  seraph's  eyes!" 

Yet  awful  must  it  be,  even  to  the  best 
And  wisest  man,  when  he  beholds  the  sun 
Prepared  once  more  to  run*  his  annual  round 
Of  glory  and  of  love,  and  ihinks  that  God 
To  him,  though  sojourning  in  eorthly  shades. 
Hath  ali^o  given  an  orbft,  whence  his  light 
May  glad  the  nations,  or  at  least  diffuse 
Poace  and  contentment  over  those  he  loves! 
His  soul  expanded  by  the  breath  of  Spring, 
With  holy  confidence  the  thoughtful  man 
Renews  his  vows  to  virtue. — vows  that  bind 
To  purest  motives  and  most  useful  deeds. 
Tims  solemnly  doth  pass  the  vernal  day, 
Tn  abstinence  severe  from  worldly  thoughts; 
Lefty  disdainings  of  all  trivial  joys 
Or  sorrows ;  meditations  long  and  deep 
On  objects  fit  for  the  immortal  love 
Of  souls  immortal ;  weeping  penitence 
Fur  duties  (plain  though  highest  duties  be) 
Despised  or  violated;  humblest  vows. 
Though  humble  strong  as  death,  henceforth 

walk 
Blate  in  innocence ;  and,  holier  siill. 
Warm  gushings  of  his  spirit  unto  Gknl 
For  all  his  past  existence,  whether  bright. 
As  the  spring  landscape  sleeping  in  the  san, 
Or  dim  and  desolate  hke  a  wintry  sea 
Stormy  and  boding  storms !     Oh !  such  will  U 
Frequent  and  long  his  musings,  till  he  feels 
As  all  the  stir  subsides,  like  busy  day 
Soft  melting  into  eve's  tranquillity. 
How  blest  is  peace  when  bom  within  the  otnil. 

And  therefore  do  I  sing  these  pensive  hymns 
O  Spring!  to  thee,  though  thou  by  tome  a 
caU'd 
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irth  and  rapture,  worshipped  best 
!  dances  and  a  choral  song, 
oly  man  am  I,  sweot  Spring ! 
all  things  with  his  own  poor  griefs, 
.  but  sadness  in  the  character 
1  Nature,  and  who  weayea 
I  ditties  in  ihe  midst  of  joy. 
g  something,  dimly  though  it  be, 
re  still  more  awful,  of  that  strange 
imultuous  thing,  the  heart  of  man, 
oft,  that  mizM  with  Naturc^s  smiles 
lolds  a  solemn  quietness        % 
:  looks  like  grief,  as  if  on  earth 
no  perfect  joy,  and  happiness 
}d  on  the  brink  of  misery ! 

amful  thoughts  like  these  even  now 

ii;,  like  Nature*s  smiling  infancy, 
1  me,  and  all  images  of  peace 
to  this  earth,  nor  other  homo 
low.    Yet  doth  a  mystic  chain 
hearts  foreboding  fears  of  death 
loveliest  thing  that  seems  to  us 
'  finught  with  life.    Is  there  a  child 
ecus  than  its  playmates,  even  more 

while  gasing  on  its  face,  wc  think 
&ir  most  surely  soon  will  die  ! 
;  fears  now  beating  at  my  heart. 
vect  Spring !  amid  forgotten  things 
ly  smiles  must  sleep :  thy  little  lambs 
heir  nature   changed;    thy  hymning | 

d  every  flower  so  beautiful  ;— 
symptoms  of  incipient  life 
iwollen,  or  sunk  into  decay  1 

the  melancholy  dreams  that  filled 
time  the  songs  of  tenderest  bards, 
ihey   named    the    Spring.     Thence, 
ts  and  fears 

ight  be  the  final  doom  of  man ; 
;s  spoke  to  their  p4;rplexed  souls 
ge  of  despair;  and,  mournful  sight ! 
lay  prostrate  upon  beauty's  grave  ! — 
)f  death !  breathed  forth  in  deathless 

irds,  immortal  in  your  works, 

m  of  your  immortality ! 

e  they  whom  Nature  calls  her  bards 

ed  by  the  image  of  decay. 

their  tears,  and  oft  they  shed  them 

mreproachM ;  but  on  the  palo 
of  death,  they  see  a  spirit  smile, 
still  brightening,  even  like  thee,  O 

ig! 

beauty  through  the  winter  snow  ! — 

beloved  of   Heaven!    my  hymn   is 

jd! 

sweet  Lake !  on  whose  retired  banks 

mg  reposed,  yet  in  the  depth 

ion  scarcely  seen  thy  waves. 

—the  voice  of  worship  and  of  praise 

f  lips,  yet  shall  my  heart  preserve 


Inviolate  the  spirit  whence  ii  tpmng ! 
Even  as  a  harp,  when  some  wild  pkintive  strain 
Goes  with  the  hand  that  touch*d  it,  still  retains 
The  soul  of  musie  sleeping  on  its  strings. 


LORD    RONALD'S    CHILD. 

TuRRE  days  ago  Lord  Ronald's  child 
Was  singing  o*er  the  monntain-wild, 
Among  the  sunny  showers 
That  brought  the  rainlww  to  her  sight, 
And  bathed  her  footsteps  in  the  light  y 
Of  purple  heather- flowers. 
But  chilly  came  the  evening's  breath — 
The  silent  dew  was  cold  with  death — 
She  reach'd  her  home  with  pain ; 
And  from  the  bed  where  now  she  lies 
With  snow-white  fare  and  closed  eyes, 
She  ne'er  must  rise  agfdn. 

Still  is  she  as  a  frame  of  stone 

That  in  its  beauty  lies  alone. 

With  silence  breathing  from  its  face. 

For  ever  in  some  holy  place ! 

Chapel  or  aisle !  on  marble  laid — 

With  pale  hands  o*er  its  pale  breast  spread— 

An  image  humble,  meek,  and  low, 

Of  one  forgotten  long  ago ! 

Soft  feet  are  winding  up  the  stair— 

And  lo !  a  Vision  passing  fair ! 

All  dress' d  in  white — a  mournful  show — 

A  band  of  orphan  children  come. 

With  footsteps  like  the  falling  snow, 

To  bear  to  her  eternal  home 

The  gracious  Lady  who  look'd  down 

With  smiles  on  their  forlorn  estate — 

— But  Mercy  up  to  heaven  is  gone. 

And  left  the  friendless  to  their  fate. 

They  pluck  the  honeysuckle's  bloom. 
That  through  the  window  fills  the  room 
With  mournful  odours — and  the  rose 
That  in  its  innocent  benuty  glows, 
Leaning  its  dewy  golden  head 
Towards  the  pale  face  rJ[  the  dead, 
Weeping  like  a  thing  forsaken 
Unto  eyes  that  will  not  waken. 

All  bathed  in  pity's  gentle  showers. 
They  place  these  melancholy  flowers 
Upon  the  cold  white  breast ! 
And  there  they  lie  !  profoundly  calm  •! 
Ere  long  to  fill  with  fading  balm 
A  place  of  deeper  rest  I 
By  that  fair  Band  the  bier  is  borne 
Into  the  open  light  of  morn,— 
And,  till  the  parting  dirge  be  said, 
Upon  a  spot  of  sunshine  laid 
Beneath  a  grove  of  trees ! 
Bowed  and  uncovered  every  head, 
Bright-tressed  youth,  and  hoary  age — 
— Then  suddenly  before  the  dead 
Lord  Ronald's  gather' d  vassalag,e 
Fall  down  upon  their  knees \ . 
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Glen-Etive  and  its  mountaiiis  lie 
Ail  flilent  u  the  depth  profound 
Of  that  unclouded  suobright  sky 
—Low  heard  the  melancholy  sound 
Of  waters  murmuring  by. 
—Glides  softly  from  the  orphan^band 
A  weeping  Child,  and  takes  her  stand 
Cloae  to  the  Lady's  feet, 
Then  wildly  sings  a  funeral  hymn ! 
With  overflowing  eyes  and  dim 
Fix*d  on  the  winding-sheet ! 

HYMN. 

-   O  beautiful  the  streams 

That  through  our  yalleys  run, 
Singing  and  dancing  in  the  gleams 
Of  summer's  cloudless  sun. 

The  sweetest  of  them  all 

From  its  fairy  banks  is  gone ' 
And  the  music  of  the  waterfall 

Hath  left  the  silent  stone ! 

Up  among  the  mountains 

In  soft  and  mossy  cell, 
By  the  silent  springs  and  fountains 

The  happy  wrild-flowers  dwell. 

The  queen-rose  of  the  wilderness 

Hath  wither' d  in  the  wind, 
And  the  shepherds  see  no  loveliness 

In  the  blossoms  left  behind. 

Birds  cheer  our  lonely  groves 
With  many  a  beauteous  wing — 

When  happy  in  their  harmless  loves. 
How  tenderly  they  sing ! 

O'er  all  the  rest  was  heard 
One  wild  and  mournful  strain,— 

But  hush'd  is  the  voice  of  that  hymning  bird , 
She  ne'er  must  sing  again ! 

Bright  through  the  yew-trees  gloom, 

I  saw  a  sleeping  dove  ! 
On  the  silence  of  her  silvery  plume, 

The  sunlight  lay  in  love. 

The  grove  seem'd  all  her  own 
Round  the  beauty  of  that  breast — 

— But  the  startled  dove  afar  is  flown ! 
Forsaken  is  her  nest ! 

In  yonder  forest  w^ide 

A  flock  of  wild -deer  lies 
Beauty  breathes  o'er  each  tender  side 

And  shades  their  peaceful  eyes ! 

The  hunter  in  the  night 

Hath  singled  out  the  doe. 
In  whose  light  the  mountain-flock  lay  bright, 

Whose  hue  was  like  the  snow ! 

A  thousand  stars  shine  forth. 
With  pure  and  dewy  ray— 
TUl  by  night  the  mountains  of  our  north 
Seem  gUddeniDg  in  the  day. 


O  empty  all  the  heaven ! 

Though  a  thousand  lights  be  there— 
For  clouds  o'er  the  evening-star  are  drivcD, 

And  shorn  her  golden  hair ! 

That  melancholy  music  dies — 

And  all  at  once  the  kneeling  crowd 

Is  stirr'd  with  groans,  and  sobs,  and 

As  sudden  blasts  come  rustling  loud 

Along  the  silent  skies. 

— Hush!  hush !  the  dirge  doth  breathe  agaia! 

The  yc^ngest  of  the  orphan  train 

Walks  up  unto  the  bier. 

With  rosy  cheeks,  and  smiling  eyes 

As  heaven's  unclouded  radiance  clear ; 

And  there  like  Hope  to  Sorrow's  strain 

With  dewy  voice  replies. 

— What !  though  the  stream  be  dead. 

Its  banks  all  still  and  dry  ! 
It  murmureth  now  o'er  a  lovelier  bed 

In  the  air-groves  of  the  sky. 

What,  though  our  prayers  from  death 
The  queen-rose  might  not  save  ! 

With  brighter  bloom  and  balmier  breath 
She  springeth  from  the  grave. 

What  though  our  bird  of  light 

Lie  mute  with  plumage  dim ! 
In  heaven  I  see  her  glancing  bright — ' 

I  hear  her  angel  hymn. 

What !  though  the  dark  tree  smile 
No  more— ^th  our  dove's  calm  sleep ! 

She  folds  her  wing  on  a  sunny  isla 
In  heaven's  untroubled  deep. 

True  that  our  beauteous  doe 

Hath  left  her  still  retreat — 
But  purer  now  in  heavenly  snow 

She  Ues  at  Jesus'  feet. 

O  star !  untimely  set ! 

Why  should  we  weep  for  thee ! 
Thy  bright  and  dewy  coronet 

Is  rising  o'er  the  sea ! 


THE   ANGLER'S   TENT. 


The  following  Poem  is  the  narrative  of  one  day.tlN 
pleasanteet  of  many  pleasant  ones,  of  a  little  Anflinf- 
excursion  amonf  the  mountains  of  Westmorelaaiit 
Lancashire,  and  Cumberland.  A  tent,  larse  panaieff 
fliled  with  Its  f\]miture,  provisions,  etc.  were  loadcil 
upon  horses,  and  while  the  anglers,  who  teparated 
e^ery  morning,  pursued  each  his  own  sport  up  the 
torrents,  were  carried  over  the  mountains  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  by  some  lake  or  stream,  where  tbC7 
w^ere  to  meet  again  to  the  evening. 

In  this  manner  they  visited  all  the  wildest  and  mort 
secluded  scenes  of  the  country.  On  the  first  ^aaday 
they  passed  among  the  hills,  their  tent  was  pitched  •• 
the  banks  of  Wast-Water,  at  the  bead  of  that  wOd 
and  solitary  lake,  which  they  had  reached  by  tbe 
mountain-path  that  passes  Barn-Moor  Tarn  trca 
\^kdaU.    Towards  eveainf  tht  Inhabitaots  of  tbe 
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eiceeding  halfa  dozen  familiei,  with  tome 
i  Belgbbourinf  flens,  drawn  by  the  unusual 
,  eame  to  visit  the  strangers  in  their  tent. 
le  evening  was  calm  and  beautiful ;  within 
alety  and  kindness  of  simple  mirth.  At  a 
leir  guests  departed  under  a  most  reftilgent 
ighled  them  up  the  surrounding  mountains, 
bey  turned  to  hail  with  long-continued 
longs  the  blazing  of  a  huge  fire,  that  waa 
lied  at  the  door  of  the  tent  to  bid  them  a 
well. 

es  and  feelings  of  these  few  happy  days, 
ill,  of  that  delightful  evening,  the  author 
Teserve  in  poetry.  What  he  has  written, 
vea  to  himself  and  his  friends  as  a  record 
linem,  may,  he  hopes,  without  impropriety 
0  the  public,  since,  if  at  all  fkithAil  to  its 
ill  ha\e  some  interest  to  those  who  delight 
r  scenes  of  Nature,  and  who  have  studied 
t  and  love  the  character  of  their  simple 


of  blu8  waa  on  the  sunny  hills, 
!  were  sleeping  on  the  silent  sky, 
'd  in  the  midst  of  melody 
round  ua  from  the  nioiintain-rilla. 
waa  like  the  glad  voice  of  a  friend 
;  a  welcome  to  his  happy  home ; 
kindness  with  our  spirits  blend, 
••  This  day  no  farther  will  we  roam  !** 
}t  heart  that  ever  looked  on  heaven, 
'  felt  the  beauty  of  that  day, 
(  paused,  a  gentle  blessing  given 
eet  scene  that  tempted  him  to  stay. 
\io  travelled  through  that  region  bright, 
ul  pilgrims  under  Nature's  care, 
h  had  loved  the  dreams  of  pure  delight, 
g[  on  us  through  the  lonely  air, 
iven  is  clothed  with  smiles,  and  Earth 
[eaven  is  fair ! 

tly  days  had  like  a  happy  droam 

r  spirits  silently  away, 

wmere,  waking  to  the  morning  ray, 

tt  lingering  look  with  farewell  gleam. 

tell  what  joy  our  being  fiU'd, 

;  like  shadows  over  plain  and  steep, 

iteous  virions  lonely  souls  can  build 

d  the  mountain  solitude  they  sleep. 

tell  how  the  deep  power  of  sound 

[o  life  long-faded  dreams  recall, 

g  'mid  the  noise  that  lives  around 

\m  hush'd  spirit  flows  a  waterfall. 

my  Wordsworth!*  whose  inspired 

r 
» 

;h  in  pomp  from  Nature's  inner  shrine, 
r  birth-right  such  high  themes  belong, 
n  grandeur  of  the  earth  is  thine ! 
T  nrople  strain  of  human  love  be  mine. 

our  hearts,  when  from  an  airy  height, 
we  paused  for  a  sweet  fountain's  sake, 
n  fields  fading  in  a  peaceful  lake, 
nk  vale  burst  sudden  on  our  sight ! 
if  at  home  ;  a  magic  sound, 
spirit  whom  we  must  obey, 
tacend  into  the  vale  profound, 

rdswortb  accompanied  the  author  on  this 


And  in  its  silence  pass  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  placid  lake  that  rested  &r  below. 

Softly  embosoming  another  sky, 

Still  as  we  gazed  assumed  a  lovelier  glow, 

And  seem'd  to  send  us  looka  of  amity. 

Our  hearts  were  open  to  the  gracious  love 

Of  Nature,  smiling  like  a  happy  bride ; 

So  folloviing  the  still  impulse  from  above, 

Down  the  green  slope  we  wind  with  airy  glide, 

And  pitch  our  snowy  tent  on  that  fair  water's  aide 

Ah  me  !  even  now  I  see  before  me  stand. 
Among  the  verdant  holly-bougha  half-hid, 
The  little  radiant  airy  Pyramid, 
Like  some  wild  dwelling  built  in  Fairy-land. 
As  silently  as  gathering  cloud  it  rose, 
And  seems  a  cloud  descended  on  the  earth, 
Disturbing  not  the  Sabbath-day's  repoae, 
Yet  gently  stirring  at  the  quiet  birth 
Of  every  short-lived  breeze :  the  sunbeams  greet 
The  beauteous  stranger  in  the  lonely  bay ; 
Close  to  its  shading  tree  two  streamlets  meet, 
With  gentle  glide,  as  weary  of  their  play. 
And  in  the  liquid  lustre  of  the  lake 
Its  image  sleeps,  reflected  far  below ; 
Such  image  as  the  clouds  of  summer  make. 
Clear  seen  amid  the  wavelcss  water's  glow, 
As  slumbering  infant  still,  and  pure  as  April 
snow. 

Wild  though  the  dwelling  seem,  thus  rising  fair, 
A  sudden  stranger  'mid  the  sylvan  scene. 
One  spot  of  radiance  on  surrounding  green. 
Human  it  is-^and  human  souls  are  there ! 
Look  through  that  opening  in  the  canvas  wall, 
Through  which   by  fits  the  scarce-felt  breezes 

play, 
— Upon  three  happy  souls  thine  eyes  will  fed]. 
The  summer  lambs  are  not  more  blest  than  they ! 
On  the  green  turf  all  motionless  they  lie. 
In  dreams  romantic  as  the  dreams  of  sleep. 
The  filmy  air  slow-glimmering  on  their  eye, 
And  in  their  car  the  murmur  of  the  deep. 
Or  haply  now  by  some  wild-winding  brook. 
Deep,  silent  pool,  ur  waters  rushing  loud. 
In  thought  they  visit  many  a  fairy  nook 
That  rising  mbts  in  rainbow  colours  shroud. 
And  ply  the  Angler's  sport  involved  in  mountain 

cloud  ! 

Yes !  dear  to  us  that  solitary  trade, 

'Mid  vernal  peace  in  poacefulness  pursued, 

Through  rocky  glen,  wild  moor,  and  hanging 

wood. 
White-flowering  meadow,  and  romantic  glade! 
The  sweetest  vittions  of  our  boyish  years 
Come  to  our  spirits  with  a  murmuring  tone 
Of  running  waters, — and  one  stream  appears, 
Remember'd  all,  tree,  willow,  bank,  and  stone . 
How  glad  were  we,  when  after  sunny  showers 
Its  voice  came  to  us  issuing  from  the  school ! 
How  fled  the  vacant,  solitary  hours, 
Hy  dancing  rivulet,  or  silent  pool! 
And  still  our  souls  retain  in  manhood's  prime 
I'he  love  of  joys  our  childish  years  that  blest ; 
So  now  encircled  by  these  hills  sublime, 
We  Anglers,  wandering  v/\ih  ti\T^x\tv>v»^^a\tM\, 
I  Build  in  this  happy  vale  «l  &iry  bo^^ei  ol  i«i>v\ 
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Within  that  bower  are  strewn  in  careless  guise, 
Idle  one  day,  the  angler's  simple  gear : 
Lines  that,  as  fine  aH  tloatins  gosamcr, 
Dropi  softly  on  the  stream  the  silken  ilics ; 
The  Umber  rod  that  sliook  its  trembling  length. 
Almost  as  airy  ati  the  Ime  it  threw, 
Yet  often  bending  in  an  arch  of  strength 
When  tlie  tired  salmon  rose  at  last  to  view, 
Now  lightly  leans  across  ilie  ruHhy  bed, 
On  which  at  nighis  we  dreiun  of  sports  by  day ; 
And,  empty  now,  bcstide  it  «'lo8o  is  laid, 
The  goodly  pannier  framed  ot  us'ivjh  grey ; 
And,  maple  bowl  in  wliich  we  wunt  to  bring 
The  limpid  wnrcr  from  tlie  morning  wave, 
Or  from  some  mosuy  and  i^ciiuedicr'd  spring 
To  which  dark  rocks  a  gratolul  coulnesa  gave, 
Such  as  might  Hermit  use  in  solitary  cuvo ! 

And  ne'er  did  Hermit,  with  a  purer  breast. 
Amid  the  depths  of  sylvan  silence  pray. 
Than  pray'd  we  friends  on  that  mild  quiet  day. 
By  Uod  and  man  beloved,  the  day  of  rest ! 
All  passions  in  our  souls  were  lull'd  to  sleep, 
Ev'n  by  the  power  of  Nature's  holy  bliss ; 
While  Iimoccnce  her  watch  in  peace  did  keep 
Over  the  spirit's  thoughtful  happiness ! 
We  view'd  the  green  earth  with  a  loving  look. 
Like  us  rejoicing  in  the  gracious  sky ; 
A  voice  came  to  us  from  the  running  brook 
That  seem'd  to  breathe  a  grateful  melody. 
Then  all  things  seem'd  embued  with  life  and  sense, 
And  as  from  dreams  with  kindling  smiles  to  wake, 
Happy  in  beauty  and  in  innocence  ; 
While,  pleased  our  inward  quiet  to  partake, 
Lay  hush'd,  as  in  a  trance,  the  scarcely-breathing 
lake. 

Yet  think  not,  in  this  wild  and  fairy  spot. 
This  mingled  happiness  of  eanh  and  heaven, 
Which  to  our  hearts  this  Sabbath-day  was  given, 
Think  not,  that  for  off-friends  were  quite  forgot. 
Helm-crag  arose  !)efore  our  half-closed  eyes 
With  colours  brighter  than  the  briKhtening  dore ; 
Beneath  that  guardian  mount  a  cottage  lies* 
Ench-cled  by  the  halo  brrathed  from  Love ! 
And  sweet  that  dwellingt  rests  upon  the  brow 
(Beneath  its  sycamore)  of  Orest-hill, 
As  if  it  smiled  on  Windermere  below, 
Her  green  recesses  and  her  islands  still ! 
Thus,  gently-blended  many  a  human  thought 
With  those  that  peace  and  Sfjlitude  supplied. 
Till  in  our  hearts  the  moving  kindness  wrought 
With  gradual  influence,  like  a  flowing  tide. 
And  for  the  lovely  sound  of  human  voice  we  sighM. 

And  hark !  a  laugh,  with  voices  blended,  stole 
Across  the  water,  echoing  from  the  shore  ! 
And  during  pauses  short,  the  beating  oar 
Brings  the  glad  music  closer  to  the  soul. 
We  leave  our  tent ;  and  lo !  a  lovely  sight 
Cflides  like  a  living  creature  through  the  au*. 
For  air  the  water  seems  thus  pa«ising  bright, 
A  living  creature  beautiful  and  fair ! 
Nearer  it  glides ;  and  now  the  radiant  glow 
That  on  its  radiant  shadow  seems  to  float. 


*  At  that  time  the  reiidence  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
family. 

f  Tb9  author 8  cottage  oo  the  banks  of  WVndennete. ; 


Turns  to  a  virgin  band,  a  glorious  show. 
Rowing  with  happy  smiles  a  little  boat. 
Towards  the  tent  their  lingering  course  theystctr, 
And  cheerful  now  upon  the  shore  they  stand, 
Li  maiden  bashfulncss,  yet  free  from  fear. 
And  by  our  side,  gay-moving  band  in  hand. 
Into  our  Tent  they  go,  a  beauteous  tister-band! 

Scarce  from  our  hearts  had  gone  the  sweet  m- 

prise. 
Which  this  glad  troop  of  rural  maids  awoke ; 
Scarce  had  a  more  familiar  kindness  broke 
From  the  mild  lustre  of  their  smiling  eyes. 
Ere  the  Tent  seem'd  encircled  by  the  sound 
Of  many  voices ;  in  an  instant  stood 
Men,  women,  children,  all  the  circle  round, 
And  with  a  friendly  juy  the  strangers  view'd. 
Strange  was  it  to  behold  this  gladsome  crowd 
Our  late  so  solitary  dwelling  fill ; 
And  strange  to  hear  their  greetings  mingling  load 
Where  all  betbre  was  undisturb'd  and  still. 
Yet  was  the  stir  delightful  to  our  car, 
And  moved  to  happiness  our  inmost  blood. 
The  sudden  change,  the  unexpected  cheer. 
Breaking  like  sunshine  on  a  pensive  mood, 
This  breath  and  voice  of  Ufc  m  seeming  solitude! 

Hard  task  it  was,  in  our  small  tent  (o  tiiid 
Seats  for  our  quickly-gathGr'd  company ; 
But  in  them  all  was  such  a  mirthful  glee, 
I  ween  they  soon  were  seated  to  their  mind  ! 
Some  viewing  with  a  hesitating  look 
The  panniers  that  contained  our  irayelling  (tn, 
On  them  at  last  their  humble  station  took, 
Pleased  at  the  thought,  and  with  a  smiling  air. 
Some  on  our  low-framed  beds  then  chose  thdi 

seat. 
Each  maid  the  youth  that  loved  her  best  beside. 
While  many  a  gentle  look,  and  whisper  sweet. 
Brought  to  the  stripling's  face  a  gladsome  prid(> 
The  playful  children  on  the  velvet  green, 
Soon  as  the  first -felt  bashful  ness  was  flod. 
Smiled  to  each  other  at  the  wondrous  scene. 
And  whispor'd  words  they  to  each  other  saxl. 
And  raised  in  sportive  ht  the  shining,  golden  head! 

Then  did  we  learn  that  this  our  stranger  tent, 
Seen  by  the  lake-side  gleaming  like  a  sail. 
Had  quickly  spread  o'er  mountain  and  o'er  vale 
A  gentle  shock  of  pleased  astonishment 
The  lonely  dwellers  by  the  lofty  rills 
Gazed  in  surprise  upon  th'  unwonted  sight, 
The  wandering  shepherds  s:iw^  it  from  the  hills, 
And  quick  desi:ondrd  from  their  airy  height 
Soon  as  the  voicre  of  simple  song  and  prajer 
Ceased  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  dell, 
I'he  congregation  did  in  peace  repair 
To  the  lake-side,  to  view  our  wondrous  cell 
While  leaving,  for  one  noon,  both  young  and  old» 
Their  clustor'd  hamlets  in  this  deep  recess. 
All  join  the  throng,  in  conscious  good- will  bold, 
Elate  and  smiling  in  their  Sabbath -dress, 
A  mingled  various  group  of  honnely  happineti ! 

And  thus  our  tent  a  joyous  scene  became. 
Where  loving  hearts  from  distant  vales  did  meet 
As  at  some  rural  festival,  and  greet 
Each  other  with  glad  voice  and  kindly  name. 
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lased  daughter  to  her  father  smiled. 
1  tflfection  in  her  aoften'd  eyes ; 
m  Iook*d  back  upon  Iiis  child 
le  start  and  tone  of  mild  surprise : 
s  little  grandchild,  at  her  breast, 
in*8  blessing  and  a  kiss  bestow'd, 
;heek  the  lisping  baby  prest, 
the  mother  of  her  darling  load ; 
lely  matrons,  all  sedately  ranged 
leir  husbands'  or  their  children's  side, 
ur's  friendly  greeting  interchanged, 
her  own  with  frequent  glances  eyed, 
L  her  head  in  all  a  mother's  harmless 
e. 

re  we  among  such  happy  hearts !     • 
pire  with  kindliness  and  love 
e  guests,  ambitiously  we  strove, 
1  converse  and  endearing  arts ! 

to  them,  and  much  they  loved  to  hear, 

•weet  vales  from  which  we  late  had 

le; 

I  these  vales  are  to  each  other  near, 

dalesmen  leave  their  own  dear  home. 
Id  we  speak  of  many  a  wondrous  sight 
eat  cities,— temple,  tower,  and  spire, 
ng  streets  at  night-fall  blazing  bright 
y  a  star-like  lamp  of  glimmering  fire. 
tiair'd  men  with  deep  attention  heard, 
le  speaker  with  a  solemn  face, 
nd  our  feet  the  playful  children  stirr'd, 
:heir  parents  took  their  silent  place, 
with  looks  where  wonder  breathed  a 
iriog  grace. 

they  gazed  with  never-tired  delight 
.*d  rod,  with  joints  that  shone  like  gold, 
I  line  on  glittering  reed  enrol  I'd* 
uiglers  a  most  wondrous  sight ! 
ild  their  chiding  parents  then  control 

hearts  in  harmless  malice  gay, 
ic,  bolder  than  his  fellows,  stole 
he  tempting  treasures  where  they  lay. 
lire  glisten'd  in  their  eager  eyes, 
h  kind  voice,  we  bade  these  children 

store  of  well-dissembled  flies, 
h  caution  for  the  strangers'  sake ! 
k'd-for  gift  we  graciously  bestow 
den  joy  the  leaping  heart  o'erpowers ; 
p  the  lines,  while  all  their  faces  glow 
ipringoblossoms  after  sunny  showers, 
them  in  their  hats  Uke  wreaths  of  val- 
Bowers! 

they  check  their  joyance  and  surprise, 
clear  crystal  and  the  silver  bowl 
rith  a  novel  beauty  on  their  soul, 
ine  mantled  with  its  rosy  dyes. 

pomp  we  show'd  with  mickle  glee, 
itt  viands,  fitly  to  regale, 
day  of  rare  festivity, 
I  thus  wondering  at  their  native  vale, 
we   pledged   them,    nor   could    they 
line 

cup  we  did  our  best  to  press, 
ed  wishes  with  the  joyful  wine, 
ihea  for  our  health  and  happiness. 
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And  all  the  while,  a  low,  delightful  sound 
Of  voice  soft-answering  voice,  with  music  6ird 
Our  fairy  palace's  enchanted  ground, 
Such  tones  as  seem  from  blooming  tree  distill'd. 
Where  unseen  bees  repair  their  waxen  cella  to 
build. 

Lost  as  we  were  in  that  most  blessed  mood 
Which  Nature's  sons  alone  can  deeply  prove. 
We  lavish' d  with  free  heart  our  kindest  love 
On  all  who  breathed, — one  common  brotlierhood. 
Three  faithful  servants,  men  of  low  degree, 
Were  with  us,  as  we  roam'd  the  wilds  among. 
And  well  it  pleased  their  simple  hearts  to  see 
Their  masters  minghng  with  the  rural  throng. 
Oft  to  our  guests  they  sought  to  speak  aside. 
And,  in  the  gonial  flow  of  gladness,  told 
That  we  were  free  from  haughtiness  or  pride. 
Though  scholars  all,  and  rich  in  lands  and  gold. 
We  smiled  to  hear  our  praise  thus  rudely  sung, 
(Well  might  such  praise  our  modesty  offend,) 
Yet,  we  all  strove,  at  once  with  eye  and  tongua 
To  speak,  as  if  invited  by  a  friend, 
And  with  our  casual  talk  instruction's  voiee  to 
blend. 

Rumours  of  wars  had  reached  this  peaceful  vale, 
And  of  the  Wicked  King,  whom  guilt  had  driven 
On  earth  to  wage  a  warfare  against  Heaven, 
These  sinless  shepherds  had  heard  many  a  tale. 
Encircled  as  we  were  with  smiles  and  joy. 
In  quietness  to  Quiet's  dwelling  brought. 
To  think  of  him  whose  bliss  is  to  destroy, 
At  such  a  season  was  an  awful  thought ! 
We  felt  the  eternal  power  of  happiness 
And  virtue's  power;  we  felt  with  holy  awe 
That  in  this  world,  in  spite  of  chance  distress, 
Such  is  the  Almighty  Spirit's  ruling  law. 
And  joyfully  did  we  these  shepherds  tell 
To  hear  all  rumours  with  a  tranquil  mindt 
For,  in  the  end,  that  all  would  yet  be  well, 
Nor  this  bad  Monarch  leave  one  trace  behind. 
More  than  o'er  yonder  hills  the  idly-raving  wind. 

Then  gravely  smiled,  in  all  the  power  of  age, 

A  hoary-headed,  venerable  man. 

Like  the  mild  chieftain  of  a  peaceful  clan, 

'Mid  simple  spirits  looked  on  as  a  sage. 

Much  did  he  praise  the  holy  faith  we  held, 

Which  God,  he  said,  to  cheer  the  soul  had  given. 

For  even  the  very  angels  that  rebell'd. 

By  sin  performed  the  blessed  work  of  Heaven. 

The  Wicked  King,  of  whom  we  justly  spake, 

Was  but  an  instrument  in  God's  wise  hand, 

And  though  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  might 

quake. 
Peace  would  revisit  every  ravaged  land. 
Even  as  the  earthquake,  in  some  former  time, 
Scatter'd  yon  rugged  mountain  far  and  wide^ 
Till  years  of  winter's  snow  and  summer's  prime. 
To  naked  clifTs  fresh  verdure  have  supplied, 
— Now  troops  of  playful  lambs  are  boimding  on 

its  side. 

Pleased  were  the  simple  group  to  hear  the  aire 
Thus  able  to  converse  with  men  from  far. 
And  much  did  they  of  vaguely -Tximoux'd  vtax, 
I  That  long  had  raged  in  dkuml  landa,  UM^jm. 
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Scarce  could  their  hearts,  at  peace  iiinth  all  man- 

kind. 
Believe  what  bloody  deeds  on  earth  are  done, 
That  man  of  woman  bom  should  be  so  blind 
As  walk  in  guilt  beneath  the  blessed  sun ; 
And  one,  with  thoughtful  countenance,  ezprest 
A  fear  lest  on  some  dark  disastrous  day, 
Across  the  sea  might  come  that  noisome  pest. 
And  make  fair  England's  happy  vales  his  prey. 
Short-lived   that   fear! — soon   firmer    thoughts 

arise: 
Well  could  these  dalesmen  wield  the  patriot's 

sword, 
And  stretch  the  foe  beneath  the  smiling  skies ; 
In  innocence  they  trust,  and  in  the  Lord, 
Whom  they,  that  very  mom,  in  gladness  had 

adored  ! 

But  soon  such  thoughts  to  lighter  speech  give 

way; 
We  in  our  turn  a  willing  ear  did  lend 
To  tale  of  sports,  that  mode  them  blithely  spend 
The  winter-evening  and  the  summer-day. 
SmiUng  they  told  us  of  the  harmless  glee 
That  bids  the  echoes  of  the  mountains  wake, 
When  at  the  stated  festival  they  sec 
Their  new-wash'd  flocks  come  snow-white  from 

the  lake ; 
And  joyful  dance  at  neighbouring  village  fair, 
Where  lads  and  lasses,  in  their  best  attire. 
Go  to  enjoy  that  playful  pastime  rare, 
And  careful  statesmen  shepherds  new  to  hire ! 
Or  they  would  tell,  how,  at  sume  neighbour's  cot, 
When  nights  are  long,  and  winter  on  the  earth, 
All  cares  are  in  the  dance  and  song  forgot. 
And  round  the  Are  quick  flies  the  circhng  mirth. 
When  nuptial  vows  arc  pledged,  or  at  an  infant's 

birth! 

Well  did  the  roses  blooming  on  their  cheek. 
And  eyes  of  laughing  light,  that  glisten'd  fair 
Beneath  the  artless  ringlets  of  their  hair. 
Each  maiden's  health  and  purity  bespeak. 
Following  the  impulse  of  their  simple  will, 
No  thought  had  they  to  give  or  take  offence ; 
Glad  were  their  bosoms,  yet  sedate  and  still. 
And  fearless  in  the  strength  of  innocence. 
Oft  as,  in  accents  mild,  we  strangers  spoke 
To  these  sweet  maidens,  an  unconscious  smile 
Like  sudden  sunshine  o'er  their  faces  broke. 
And  with  its  struggling  blushes  mix'd  the  while. 
And  oft  as  mirth  and  glee  went  laughing  round. 
Breathed  in  this  maiden's  ear  some  harmless  jest 
Would  make  her,  for  one  moment,  on  the  ground 
Her  eyes  let  fall,  as  wishing  from  the  rest 
To  hide  the  sudden  throb  that  beat  within  her 
breast. 

Oh  !  not  in  vain  have  purest  poets  told. 
In  elegies  and  hymns  that  ne'er  shall  die 
How,  in  the  fields  of  famous  Arcady, 
Lived  simple  shepherds  in  the  age  of  gold  ! 
They  fabled  not,  in  peopling  rural  shades 
With  all  most  beautiful  in  heart  and  frame ; 
Where  without  guile  swains  woo'd  their  happy 
maids. 

And  love  was  friendship  with  a  gentler  name. 

Such  Bongs  in  truth  and  nature  had  their  \>ir\h, 


Their  source  was  lofty  and  their  aim  was  pure, 
And  still,  in  many  a  favour' d  spot  of  earth, 
The  virtues  that  awoke  their  voice  endure ! 
Bear  witness  thou  !  0  !  wild  and  beauteous  dell 
To  whom  my  gladdened  heart  devotes  this  stiaiai 
— O !  long  may  all  who  in  thy  bosom  dwell 
Nature's  primeval  innocence  retain. 
Nor  e'er  may  lawless  foot  thy  sanctity  pro£uis! 

Sweet  maida!  my  wandering  heart  returns  la. 

you; 
And  well  the  blush  of  joy,  the  courteous  air. 
Words  unrestrained,  and  open  looks  declare 
That  fancy's  day-dreams  have  not  been  untrue. 
It  was  indeed  a  beauteous  thing,  to  see 
The  virgin,  while  her  bashful  visage  smiled, 
As  if  she  were  a  mother,  on  her  knee 
Take  up,  with  many  a  kiss,  the  asking  child. 
And  well,  I  ween,  she  played  the  mother's  ptit; 
For  as  she  bended  o'er  the  infant  fair, 
A  mystic  joy  seem'd  stirring  at  her  heart, 
A  yearning  fondness,  and  a  silent  prayer. 
Nor  did  such  gentle  maiden  long  refuse 
To  cheer  our  spnits  with  some  favourite  stniD, 
Some  simple  ballad,  framed  by  rustic  muse. 
Of  one  who  died  for  love,  or,  led  by  gain, 
Sail'd  in  a  mighty  ship  to  lands  beyond  the  mail. 

And  must  we  close  this  scene  of  merriment  I 
— Lo !  in  the  lake  soft  bums  the  star  of  eve. 
And  the  night-hawk  hath  warn'd  our  guesti  lo 

leave. 
Ere  darker  shades  descend,  our  happy  tent 
The  Moon's  bright  edge  is  seen  above  the  hill; 
She  comes  to  light  them  on  their  homeward  wsy ; 
And  every  heart,  I  ween,  now  lies  as  still 
As  on  yon  fleecy  cloud  her  new-born  ray. 
Kindly  by  young  and  old  our  hands  are  presi'd, 
And  kindly  we  the  gentle  touch  return ; 
Each  face  declares  that  deep  in  every  breast 
Peace,  virtue,  friendship,  and  affection  bum. 
At  last  beneath  the  silent  air  we  part. 
And  promise  make  that  shall  not  be  in  vain, 
A  promise  asked  and  given  warm  from  the  bcaiti 
That  we  will  visit  all,  on  hill  and  plain, 
If  e'er  it  be  our  lot  to  see  this  land  again ! 

Backward  they  gazed,  as  slowly  they  withdrew, 
With  step  reluctant,  from  the  water  side ; 
And  oft,  with  waving  hand,  at  distance  tried 
Through  the  dim  light  to  send  a  last  adieu ! 
One  lovely  group  still  linger'd  on  the  green, 
The  first  to  come,  the  last  to  go  away : 
While  steep*d  in  stillness  of  the  moonlight  sceati 
Moor'd  to  a  rock  their  little  pinnace  lay. 
These  laughing  damsels  olimb  its  htmible  sde, 
Like  fairy  elves  that  love  the  starry  sea ; 
Nor  e'er  did  billows  with  more  graceful  glide 
'.Mid  the  wild  main  enjoy  their  hberty. 
Their  faces  brightening  in  triumphant  hue, 
Close  to  each  maid  their  joyful  lovers  stand ; 
One  gives  the  signal,— all  the  jovial  crew 
Let  go,  with  tender  press,  the  jriclding  hand ; 
—Down  drop  the  oars  at  once, — away  they  p^^ 
from  land. 

The  boat  hath  left  the  silent  bank,  the  tone 
\  0{  t\i«  xetirinc  oar  escapes  the  mind ; 
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nera  some  ship  hath  left  behind, 
:hus  standing  speechless  and  alone, 
ent  lives  that  melancholy  trance — 
itains  ring :  Oh !  what  a  joy  is  there ! 
I  o'er  their  heights,  in  circling  dance, 
Dg  Echo,  Daughter  of  the  Air. 
spirit  of  night  that  wakes  the  shout, 
the  cli£b,  with  headlong   speed,  she 
Seaf 

lain  and  steep,  some  fairy  rout 
I  each  other  in  tumultuous  changes  ? 
ma  amid  the  hills  a  playful  war ; 
ind  clarion  join  the  mystic  noise ; 
ing  on  the  ear,  now  dying  far ! 
»el  from  lus  summit  sends  a  voice, 
smotest  depths  of  Ennerdale  rejoice ! 

I  know  what  means  this  din  of  mirth ! 
are  they,  who,  trooping  through  the 

* 

swell  that  moumain  melody  ; 

I  from  mortal  children  of  the  earth ! 

the  voices  tliat  so  late  did  cheer 
1th  laughter ;  from  the  hills  they  come 
dly  sound  unto  our  listening  car, 
arewell  to  our  glimmering  home. 

our  guests,  though  ihey  have  lingered 

aweet  tent  at  last  should  leave  their 

t; 

le  voice  they  sing  a  parting  song, 
escend  behind  the  clouds  of  night. 
s  mute ;  an  answering  shout  we  wake, 
ihort  pause  of  the  long,  lengthening 

lilent  as  the  silent  Lake, 
iMNse  above,  below,  around, 
the  brooding    iiight^sky's  depth  of 
iber  drown'd ! 

that  calm  our  spirits  start  again 
er  vigour ;  nought  around  we  sec 

images  of  mirth  and  glee, 
d  Guides  hurry  through  our  brain. 

aweet  Moon!  with  such  a  haughty 

>  • 

behind  your  veil  of  clouds  retire ; 
ill  kindle  on  the  earth,  this  night 
your  feeble  rays,  a  joyous  fire. 
eaves  withering  in  the  holly-shade, 
branches  sapless  now  and  hoar, 

0  longer  green,  and  whins  that  fade 
tin  sand  that  strews  the  rocky  shore. 

1  above  that  new-awaken'd  spark ; 
m  pyramid  of  flame  arise ; 
rat  rusthng  of  the  vapour,  hark ! 
ng  spirit  from  its  prison  flies, 
instant  mourns  in  glory  to  the  skies ! 

• 

I  the  Lake,  as  in  the  light  of  day, 
from  mountain-top,  the  setting  sun, 
I  earth-delighting  course  is  run, 
he  slumbering  wave  a  purple  ray. 
ing  verdure  runs  o'er  every  fleld, 
iient  necromancer  shed, 
1  wood  is  suddenly  revealed, 
iling  on  ita  ancient  head.  I 


And  oh !  what  radiant  beauty  doth  invest 
Our  tent,  that  seems  to  feel  a  conscious  pride, 
Whiter  by  ha  than  any  cygnet's  breait| 
Or  cygnet's  shadow  floating  with  the  tide. 
A  warmer  flush  unto  the  moonlight  cold, 
Winning  its  lovely  way,  is  softly  given, 
A  silvery  radiance,  tinged  with  vivid  gold ; 
While  thousand  mimic  stars  are  gaily  driven 
Through  the  bright  glistening  air,  scarce  known 
from  those  in  Heaven. 

Amid  the  flame  our  lurid  figures  stand. 
Or,  through  the  shrouding  vapour  dimly  view*d. 
To  fancy  seem,  in  that  strange  solitude. 
Like  the  wild  brethren  of  some  lawless  band. 
One,  snatching  from  the  heap  a  blazing  bough, 
Would,  like  lone  maniac,  from  the  rest  retire, 
And,  as  he  waved  it,  mutter  deep  a  vow, 
His  head  encircled  with  a  wreath  of  fire. 
Others,  with  rushing  haste,  and  eager  voice. 
Would  drag  new  victims  to  the  insatiate  powe^. 
That  like  a  savage  idol  did  rejoice 
Whatc'cr  his  suppliants  ofler'd  to  devour. 
And  aye  strange  murmurs  o'er  the  mountain! 

roll'd, 
As  if  from  sprite  immured  in  cavern  lone. 
While  higher  rose  pale  Luna  to  behold 
Our  mystic  orgies,  where  no  light  had  shone, 
For  many  and  many  a  year  of  silenco-— but  her 

OWIL 

O !  gracious  Goddess !  not  in  vain  did  shine 
Thy  spirit  o'er  the  heavens ;  with  reverent  eye 
We  hail'd  thee  floating  through  the  happy  sky ; 
No  smiles  to  us  are  half  so  dear  as  thine ! 
Silent  we  stood  beside  our  dying  flame. 
In  pensive  sadness,  born  of  wild  delight. 
And  gazing  heavenward,  many  a  gentle  name 
Bestow' d  on  her  who  beautifies  the  night. 
Then,    with   one    heart,    like    men   who   inly 

mourn'd. 
Slowly  we  paced  towards  our  fairy  cell. 
And  ere  we  cnter'd,  for  one  moment  turn'd. 
And  bade  the  silent  majesty  farewell ! 
Our  rushy  beds  invite  us  to  repose ; 
And  while  our  spirits  breathe  a  grateful  prayer. 
In  balmy  slumbers  soon  our  eyelids  close. 
While,  in  our  drenms,  the  iMoon,  serenely  fair. 
Still  bathes  in  light  divine  the  vienonary  air ! 

Methinks,  next  night,  I  see  her  mount  her  throne, 
Intent  with  loving  smile  once  more  to  hail 
The  deep,  deep  peace  of  this  her  loneliest  vale, 
— But  where  hath  now  the  mngic  dwelling  flown  f 
Oh !  it  hath  melted  like  a  dream  away, 
A  dream  by  for  too  beautiful  for  earth ; 
Or  like  a  cloud  that  hath  no  certain  stay. 
But  ever  changing,  like  a  diflerent  birth. 
The  aged  holly  trees  more  silently, 
Now  we  are  gone,  stand  on  the  silent  ground  ; 
I  seem  to  hear  the  streamlet  floating  by 
With  a  complaining,  melancholy  sound. 
Hush'd  are  the  echoes  in  each  mountain's  breast. 
No  traces  there  of  former  mirth  remain ; 
They  all  in  friendly  grandeur  he  at  rest 
And  silent,  save  where  Nature'a  endless  strain. 
From  cataract   and  cave,  deligbxa  Vat  \ovk<tVs 
roign. 
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Yet,  though  the  strangers  and  tlicir  Tent  bmTe 

past 
Away,  like  snow  that  leaves  no  mirk  behind, 
Their  image  lives  in  many  a  guiltless  mind, 
And  long  within  the  shepherd's  oot  shall  last. 
Oft  when,  on  winter  night,  the  crowded  seat 
Is  closely  wheel'd  before  the  blazing  fire. 
Then  will  he  love  with  grave  voice  to  repeat 
(He,  the  grey-headed  venerable  nirc) 
The  conversation  he  with  us  did  hold 
On  moral  subjects,  he  had  btudied  long ; 
And  some  will  gibe  the  maid  who  was  so  bold 
As  sing  to  strangers  readily  a  song. 
Then  they  unto  each  other  will  recall 
Each  little  incident  of  tliat  strange  night, 
And  give  their  kind  opinion  of  us  all : 
God  bless  their  facet  smihng  in  the  light 
Of  their  own  cottage-hearth!     O,  fair  subduing 

sight ! 

Friends  of  my  heart !  who  shared  that  purest  joy, 

And  oft  will  read  these  Unes  with  soften'd  soul. 

Go  where  we  will,  let  years  of  absence  roll. 

Nought  shall  our  sacred  amity  destroy. 

We  walk'd  together  tlirough  the  mountain-calm, 

In  open  confidence,  and  perfect  trust ; 

And  pleasure,  falling  through  our  breasts  like 

balm. 
Told  that  the  yearnings  that  we  felt  were  just. 
No  slighting  tone,  no  chiUing  look  e'er  marr'd 
I'he  happiness  in  which  our  thoughts  reposed. 
No  words  save  those  of  gentleness  were  heard. 
The  eye  spoke  kindly  when  the  lip  was  closed. 
But  chief,  on  that  blest  day  that  wakes  my  song. 
Our  hearts  eternal  truth  in  silence  swore  ; 
The  holy  oath  is  planted  deep  and  strong 
Within  our  spirits, — in  their  inmost  core, — 
And  it  shall  blossom  fair  till  life  shall  be  no 


more 


I 


Most  hallowM  day !  scarce  can  my  heart  sustain 
Your  tender  light  by  memory  made  more  mild ; 
Tears  could  I  shed  even  like  unto  a  child. 
And  sighs  within  my  spirit  hush  the  strain 
Too  many  clouds  have  dimmed  my  youthful  life, 
These  wakeful  eyes  too  many  vigils  kept ; 
Mine  hath  it  been  to  toss  in  mental  strife, 
When  in  the  moonlight  breathing  Nature  slept. 
But  I  forget  my  cares,  in  bliss  forjrt't, 
When,  peaceful  Valley  !  I  remember  thee ; 
I  seem  to  breathe  the  air  of  joy,  and  yet 
Thy  bright'ning  hues  with  moiaten'd  eyes  I  see. 
So  will  it  be,  till  life  itself  doth  close. 
Roam  though  I  may  o*er  many  a  distant  clime; 
Happy,  or  pining  in  unnoticed  woes. 
Oft  shall  my  soul  recall  that  blessed  time. 
And  in  her  depths  adore    the  beauteous   and 
sublime ! 

Time  that  my  rural  reed  at  last  should  cease 
Its  willing  numbers  ;  not  in  vain  hath  flow'd 
The  strain  that  on  my  singing  heart  bestowM 
The  holy  boon  of  undisturbed  peace. 
O  !  gentlest  Lady  !  Sister  of  my  friend. 
This  simple  strain  I  consecrate  to  thee ; 
Haply  iis  music  with  thy  soul  may  blendt 
Albeit  well  uaed  to  loftier  miusirelsy. 


Nor,  may  thy  quiet  spirit  read  the  lay 
With  cold  regard,  thou  wife  and  mother  bUit! 
For  he  was  with  me  on  that  Sabbath-day« 
Whose  heart  lies  buried  in  thy  inmost  braaiL   . 
Then  go.  my  innocent  and  blameleta  tale  1 
In  gladness  go,  and  free  from  every  fear, 
To  yon  sweet  dwelling  above  Graaamera  Tilt, 
And  be  to  them  I  long  have  held  so  dear 
One  of  their  fireside  songs,  still  freah  from  jm 
to  year!  | 


THE   FAIRIES. 

A  DREAM-LIKE  REMEMBRANCE  OF  A  DREAM* 

It  chanced  three  merry  Fairies  met 

On  the  bridge  of  a  mountain  rivulet. 

Whose  hanging  arcH  through  the  misty  apray, 

Like  a  Httle  Lunar  Rainbow  lay. 

With  turf  and  flowers  a  pathway  meet 

For  the  twinkling  of  unearthly  feet, 

For  bright  were  the  flowers   as  their  goUtt 

tresses. 
And  green  the  turf  as  their  Elfin-dreaaes. 
Aye  the  water  o'er  the  Linn 
Was  mocking,  with  a  gleesome  din, 
The  small  shrill  laughter,  as  it  broke 
In  peals  from  these  night- wandering  Folk; 
While  the  stream  danced  on  with  a  tinkling  toMi 
All  happy  to  meet  by  a  blink  o'  the  moon. 
Now  laughing  louder  than  before. 
They  strove  to  deaden  that  ceaseless  roar ; 
And,  when  vanquished  was  the  waterfell, 
Loudly  they  shouted  one  and  all, 
Like  the  chorus  of  a  Madrigal, 
Till  tlie  glen  awoke  from  its  midnight  rrance. 
And  o'er  the  hills  in  flight-like  dance, 
Was  all  the  troop  of  echoes  driven, 
This  moment  on  earth,  and  that  in  heaven. 

From  the  silent  heart  of  a  hollow  Yew, 
The  Owl  sail'd  forth  with  a  loud  halloo; 
And  his  large  yellow^  eyes  look'd  bright 
With  wonder,  in  the  wan  moonhght. 
As  hovering  white,  and  still  as  snow, 
He  caught  a  glance  of  the  things  below, 
All  burning  on  the  bridge  like  fire 
In  the  sea-green  glow  of  their  wild  attire. 
*'  Halloo  !  Halloo  !  tu-whit !  tu-whoo  !'* 
Cried  the  gleesome  Elves,  and  away  they  lew, 
With  mimic  shriek,  sob,  cry,  and  howl, 
In  headlong  chase  of  the  frighten' d  Owl. 
With  many  a  bufiet  they  drove  him  onward. 
Now  hoisted  him  up,  now  prcts'd  him  do*** 

ward ; 
They  pnll'd  at  his  horns,  and  with  many  a  tweakf 
Around  and  around  they  screw'd  hiAeak; 
On  his  back  they  beat  with  a  birch-spray  flaili 
And  they  tore  the  long  feathers  from  his  tail; 
Then,  hke  warriors  mounted  in  their  pride. 
Behind  his  wings  behold  them  ride  ! 
And  shouting,  charge  unto  the  war. 
Each  waving  his  soft  plume-scyroitar ; 
A  war  of  laughter,  not  of  tears, 
,  The  wild-wood's  harmleaa  Cnirasaien. 
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the  depth  of  Iry  on  the  wall 
i  remains  of  old  Grejretock  Hall) 
iemer  is  driTen,  half  scared  to  death  ; 
gamesome  Fairies,  all  out  of  breath, 
f  robes  in  the  air  arranging, 
Bs  in  their  flight  exchanging ; 
wlf  with  the  soft  wind  stealing 
trardsv  roand  about  now  wheeling, 
'es  blown  off  in  gusty  weather, 
dnbow-bridge  all  flock  together ; 
on  the  green  moss  all  alight, 
aster  of  Goldfinches  mingling  bright. 

its  the  Fairy  Creatures  play'd ! 

ning  of  the  height  afraid, 

ing  the  moss  in  fast  embraces. 

!p'd  o*er  the  bridge  with  their  lorely 


ging  like  the  fearless  flowers 

iny  arms  in  the  Cataract-showers, 

ick  and  forward  with  delight, 

rls  in  the  spray -showers  burning  bright ! 

y  drop  at  once  into  the  Pool — 

It  gone !  then  beautiful 

g  on  slow-hovering  Ming, 

li  darkness  dallying, 

9  again,  through  the  smiling  air, 

»nich  of  moss  and  flow*rets  fair, 

)d  lay  in  silence  there. 

0  the  gulf  profound 
tream  without  a  sound ! 

had  hush*d  the  thundering  shocks, 
less  steep* d  the  blackened  rocks. 
.  where  these  fair  things  were  lying, 
,  saye  of  some  Zephyr  sighing, 
ir  the  gentle  Solitude ! 
ntain's  night-yoice  was  subdued 
'  music  faint  and  dim, 
tare*s  heart  a  holy  hymn ! 
hat  Uniyersal  Strain 
Fairy-bosoms  breathed  in  vain ; 

1  in  joy  the  Creatures  lay, 
the  music  far  away, 

the  deep* ning  silence  broke, 
in  song- like  murmurs  spoke. 

MOUirrAl!r-FAIRT. 

I  the  lingering  Sun  was  gone, 
ray  from  my  starry  throne, 
I  cool,  silent,  glimmering  dwelling, 
;  roots  of  the  huge  Hylvellyn. 
ds  Uke  a  thought  I  flew, 
wings  fast  fell  the  pearly  dew, 
f  orbs  of  ludd  ray 
d  setting  on  my  way, 
id  been  some  Planet  fair, 
d  its  own  bright  hemisphere, 
eoos  sight !'  the  Shepherd  cried, 
lepberd  slumbering  at  his  side, — 
liere  the  Mountain-Fairy  flies  !* 
s  hsd  open'd  his  heavy  eyes, 
ni  o*er  Grsssmere's  moonlight  flood, 
nostling  swing  of  old  Rydal- Wood, 
I  down  'mid  the  heather-bells 
Mdy  mU  of  sweet  Fnmess-Fe//f. 


*Twas  but  one  soft  waveo'  my  wing! 

A  start,  and  an  end  to  my  journeying. 

One  moment*s  rest  in  a  spot  so  drear,— 

For  the  Moonlight  was  sleeping  on  Windermere 

And  I  saw  in  that  long  pure  streak  of  light 

The  joy  and  the  sadness  of  the  night. 

And  mine  eyes,  in  sooth,  began  to  fill, 

So  beautiful  that  Lake — so  still--* 

So  motionless  its  gentle  breast^ 

Save  where  just  rocking  in  their  rest, 

A  crowd  of  water- Ulies  lay 

Like  stars  amid  the  milky  way. 

'*  But  what  had  I  with  the  lake  to  do  f 

So  off  to  the  misty  hills  I  flew. 

And  in  dark  ravines,  and  creviced  rocks. 

With  my  finger  I  counted  my  thousand  flocks, 

And  each  little  Lamb  by  name  I  blest. 

As  snow-white  they  lay  in  their  innocent  rest. 

When  I  saw  some  weak  cold  tottering  Lamb 

Recline  'gainst  the  side  of  its  pitiful  Dam, 

Who  seemed  to  have  some  wildcring  fear 

Of  Death,  as  of  a  Foe  that  was  near, 

I  shone  like  a  sunbeam  soft  and  warm 

Till  the  fleece  lay  smooth  on  its  strengthened 

form. 
And  the  happy  Creatures  lay  down  together 
Like  waves  on  the  sea  in  gentle  weather, 
And  in  contentment  calm  and  deep 
Sank  faintly-bleating  into  sleep. 

'*  In  the  soft  moonlight  glow  I  knew 
Where  the  herbs  that  hold  the  poison  grew ; 
And  at  the  touch  of  my  feathery  foot 
They  withered  at  once  both  stalk  and  root. 
But  I  shook  not  the  gracious  tears  of  night 
From   the  plants  most  dear  to  the  Shepherd's 

sight, 
And  with  mellower  lustre  bade  them  spring 
In  the  yellow  round  of  the  Fairy's  ring, 
Till,  methought,  the  hillside  smiled  afar 
With  the  face  of  many  a  verdant  Star. 
I  marked  the  Fox  at  the  mouth  of  his  den, 
And  raised  the  shadows  of  Hunter-men, 
And  I  bade  aerial  beagles  rave, 
And  the  horn  twang  through  the  Felon's  cave. 
Then  buried  him  with  Famine  in  his  grave. 

"  The  Raven  sat  upon  Langdale-Peak 

With  crusted  blood  on  his  ebon-beak. 

And  I  dash'd  him  headlong  from  the  steep. 

While  the  murderer  croaked  in  his  sullen  sleep. 

Away  I  sailed  by  the  Eagle's  nest 

And  the   Eaglets  couched  warm  beneath  het 

breast. 
But  the  Shepherd  shall  miss  her  cry  at  mom. 
For  her  eyes  are  dim  and  her  plumage  torn. 
And  I  left  in  their  Eyrie  the  Imps  accurst 
To  die  in  their  hunger,  and  rx)ld,  and  thirst. 
All,  all  is  well  with  my  lovely  Flocks ! 
And  so  I  dropt  suddenly  down  the  rocks, 
From  Loughrig-top,  like  a  falling  Star, 
Seen  doubtless  through  the  mists  afar 
By  a  hundred  Shepherds  on  the  Hill 
Wandering  among  the  Moonlight  still. 
And  with  folded  wings  and  feel  eaT\U-V>QUii4 
J  felt  myself  standing  o*er  the  toond 
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Of  this  Waterfall,  and  t^-ith  joy  espied 

A  Sister* Elf  at  cither  side  ! 

My  Talc  is  told — nor  strange  nor  now — 

Now,  swoot  Lady  Bright-Eyes !  what  say  you?" 

As  some  wild  Night -Flower  through  the  dew 
Looks  to  the  M«>on  with  freshened  hue, 
When  a  wandering  hreath  of  air 
Hath  lifted  up  its  yellow  hair. 
And  its  own  little  glade  grows  bright 
At  (hn  soft  revealniont  of  its  light, 
I'pftprung,  ei)  Hiirlden  and  so  sweet, 
The  CoTTAnE-F'AiRV  to  her  feet ; 
And,  looking  round  her  with  a  smile, 
Silent  the  Creature  paused  awhile, 
Uncertain  what  glad  thoughts  should  burst 
In  music  from  her  spirit  first. 
Till,  like  a  hrcaih  breathed  clear  from  Heaven, 
To  her  at  once  a  voice  was  given, 
And  through  the  tune  the  word^  arose 
As  through  the  fragrant  dew  the  leaflets  of  the 
Rose. 

COTTAGE-FAIRY. 

*'  Sisters  !  I  have  seen  this  night 

A  hundred  Cottage- Fires  burn  bright, 

And  a  thousand  happy  faces  shining 

In  the  bursting  blaze,  and  the  gleam  declining. 

I  care  not  I  for  the  s:ars  above. 

The  lights  on  cp.rth  arc  the  lights  I  love ; 

Let  Venus  bless  the  Evening-air, 

Uprise  at  morn  Prince  Lucifer, 

But  those  little  tiny  stars  be  mine 

That  through  the  softened  copse- wood  shine, 

With  beauty  crown  the  pastoral  hill, 

And  glimmer  o*er  the  sylvan  rill. 

Whore  stands  the  Peasant's  ivied  nest, 

And  the  huge  mill-wheel  is  at  rest. 

From  out  the  honeysuckle's  bloom 

I  peep'd  into  that  laughing  room, 

Then,  Hke  a  hail -drop  on  the  pane 

I^Jlttering,  I  stiird  the  din  again. 

While  every  startled  eye  looked  up  ; 

And,  half-raised  to  her  lips  the  cup, 

The  rosy  Maiden*s  look  met  mine  ! 

But  I  veiled  mine  eyes  with  the  silken  twine 

Of  the  small  wild  roses  clustering  thickly ; 

Then  to  her  seat  returning  quickly. 

She  'gan  to  talk  with  bashful  glee 

Of  Fairies  'neath  the  greenwood  Tree 

Dancing  by  moonlight,  and  she  blest 

Gently  our  silent  Land  of  rest. 

The  Infants  playing  on  the  floor, 

At  these  wild  words  their  sports  gave  o'er, 

And  asked  where  lived  the  Cottage-Fairy ; 

The  maid  replied,  *  She  loves  to  tarry 

Ofttimes  beside  our  ver>'  hearth. 

And  joins  in  little  Children's  mirth 

When  they  are  gladly  innocent ; 

And  sometimes  beneath  the  leafy  Tent 

That  murmurs  round  our  Cottage-door, 

Our  overshadowing  Sycamore, 

We  see  her  dancing  in  a  ring, 

And  hear  the  blessed  Creature  eing^ 

A  Creature  full  of  gentleness. 

Rejoicing  in  our  happiness,' 

Then  pluck'd  I  a  wreath  with  many  a  gem 

Burning — t  flowery  Diadem ; 


And  through  the  wicket  with  a  glide 

I  slipped,  and  sat  me  down  beside 

The  youngest  of  those  Infiints  fair, 

And  wreath'd  the  blossoms  round  her  krir. 

*  Who  placed  these  flowers  on  William's  hoif 

His  little  wondering  Sister  sold, 

'  A  wreath  not  half  so  bright  and  gay, 

Crown'd  me,  upon  the  mom  of  May, 

Queen  of  that  sunny  Holiday.' 

The  tiny  Monarch  laughed  aloud 

With  pride  among  the  loving  crowd, 

And,  with  my  shrillest  voice,  I  lent 

A  chorus  to  their  merriment ; 

Then  with  such  murmur  as  a  Bee 

Makes,  from  a  flower-cup  suddenly 

Borne  ofl'into  the  silent  sky, 

I  skimmed  away,  and  with  delight 

Sailed  down  the  calm  stream  of  the  sight. 

Till  gently,  as  a  flake  of  Snow, 

Once  more  I  dropt  on  earth  below, 

And  girdled  as  with  a  rainbow  zone, 

The  Cot  beloved  I  call  mine  own. 

"  Sweet  Cot !  that  on  the  mountain-side 
Looks  to  the  stars  of  Heaven  with  pride. 
And  then  flings  far  its  smiling  cheer 
O'er  the  radiant  Isles  of  Windermere,— 
Blest  I  ever  blest !  thy  sheltered  roof! 
Pain,  grief,  and  trouble,  stand  aloof 
From  the  shadow  of  thy  green  Palm-Tret! 
Let  nought  from  Heaven  e'er  visit  Thee, 
But  dews,  and  rays,  and  sounds  of  mirth; 
And  ever  may  this  happy  Earth 
Look  happiest  round  thy  small  domain ! 
Thee  were  I  ne'er  to  see  again, 
Methinks  that  agony  and  strife 
Would  fall  even  on  a  Fairy's  life. 
And  nought  should  ever  bless  mine  eyes 
Save  the  dream  of  that  vanished  ParadiK. 
— The  hush'd  bee-hives  were  still  as  death* 
And  the  sleeping  Doves  htfid  fast  their  bntfl/ 
Nestling  together  on  the  thatch ; 
With  my  ^King-tip  I  raised  the  latch, 
And  there  that  lovely  Lady  shone, 
In  silence  sitting  all  alone, 
Beside  the  cradle  of  her  Child ! 
And  ever  as  she  gaxed,  she  smiled 
On  his  calm  forehead  white  as  snow ; 
I  rock'd  the  cradle  to  and  fro. 
As  on  the  broom  a  Linnet's  nest 
Swings  to  the  mild  wind  from  the  west ; 
And  oft  his  little  hands  and  breast. 
With  warm  and  dewy  lips  I  kist. 
'  Sweet  Fairy  !'  the  glad  Mother  said, 
And  down  she  kneh  as  if  she  prayed— 
While  glad  was  I  to  hear  our  name 
Bestowed  on  such  a  beauteoos  firarae. 
And  ^K-ith  my  wings  I  hid  mine  eyes, 
Till  I  saw  the  weeping  kneeler  rise 
From  her  prayer  in  holy  ecstacies  !"^' 

The  Cottage- Faikt  ceased;  and  Niffal 

That  seem'd  to  feel  a  calm  delight 

In  the  breath  of  that  sweet-warblmg 

Was  sad  at  closing  of  the  song. 

And  all  her  starry  eyne  look'd  dall, 

Of  late  so  brightly  beautiful ; 

Till  on  the  Fox-glo¥e*a  topmott  eap 
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B.Y  OP  THE  Lakv  leapt  up, 
1  that  gorgeous  column  swinging, 
low  wild  prelude  singing, 
refuUy  on  tip-toe  standing, 
wretched  arm,  as  if  commanding, 
itf  of  the  Night  again 
beneath  her  heavenly  strain. — 
I,  and  wild,  were  the  tones  I  heard, 
opening  song  of  the  hidden  Bird, 
\c  steeps  th*  Italian  vales 
•  heart  of  a  thousand  Nightingales ; 
is  were  none ;  the  balmy  air 
al  round  that  Elfin  fair, 
i  her  fragrant  breath,  the  song 
dewily  from  that  sweet  tongue, 
J  a  language  of  her  own, 
iT  human  sense  unknown ;  ' 
le  in  blissful  reverie 
lived  on  that  melody, 
lent  all  as  death  was  still: 
e  an  echo  in  a  Hill 
ne  melancholy  strain ! 
enly  pure  to  rise  again,— 
lone  the  dreamer  stood 
e  disenchanted  flood, 
ed  the  rocky  banks  along 
own  dull,  slow,  mortal  song. 
grafted  off  the  Fairies  I  hush ! 
Q  comes  down  the  glen— crush — crush- 
le  blackening  rain-cloud  broke, 
Tree  groans  to  the  fp-oaning  Oak! 
is  in  the  waving  wood — 
I  Rydal-mere*s  white-flashing  flood 
tnes  through  the  mist  an  angry  roar, 
irom  the  great  sea-shore. 
reen,  the  Fairies  knew 
Is  that  the  sudden  tempest  brew, 
hesird  fiir-off  the  raging  rills, 
sapt  down  from  a  hundred  hills, — 
ghostlike  moan  that  wails  and  raves 
toppling  crags  and  the  sable  caves, — 
ight-storm  in  his  wrath  doth  come, 
each  meaner  sound  be  dumb — 
siled  away  to  the  land  of  rest, 
le  spot  that  it  loved  the  best, 
mr  noisy  world ! 
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the  dead !  the  voice  of  Nature  cries, 
the  grave  where  guilt  or  frailty  lies ; 
on  drives  each  sterner  thought  away, 
sem  good  when  mouldering  in  the  clay, 
amid  the  dim  religious  gloom, 
nn  Sabbath  brooding  o*er  the  tomb, 
stillness  that  suspends  our  breath 
:  soul  rests  within  the  shade  of  death, 
trt  could  then  withhold  the  pensive  sigh 
I  pays  to  poor  mortality, 
in  pity  near  allied  to  love, 
s  the  being  we  could  ne*er  approve ! 
strong  will  with  innocence  at  strife, 
eaa  passions  that  deiorm'd  his  life, 


Desires  that  spum'd  at  reason's  weak  control, 
And  dimm*d  the  native  lustre  of  the  soul. 
The  look  repulsive  that  like  ice  repressed 
The  friendly  warmth  that  play*d  within  the  breast. 
The  slighting  word,  through  heedlessness  severe, 
Wounding  the  spirit  that  it  ought  to  cheer, 
Lie  buried  in  the  grave !  or  if  they  live. 
Remembrance  only  wakes  them  to  forgive ; 
While  vice  and  error  steal  a  soft  relief 
From  the  still  twilight  of  a  mellowing  grief. 
And  oh !  how  lovely  do  the  tints  return 
Of  fTery  virtue  sleeping  in  the  ufn  ! 
Each  grace  that  fleeted  unobserved  away. 
Starts  into  life  when  those  it  deck'd  decay ; 
Regret  fresh  beauty  on  tlio  corse  bestows. 
And  self-reproach  is  mingled  with  our  woes. 

But  nobler  sorrows  lift  the  musing  mind 
When  soaring  spirits  leave  their  frames  behind, 
Who  walked  the  world  in   Nature's  generous 

pride. 
And,  Uke  a  sun-beam,  lighten'd  as  they  died ! 
Hope,  resignation,  the  sad  soul  beguile, 
And  Grief's  tear-drops  'mid  Faith's   celestial 

smile : 
Then  bums  our  being  with  a  holy  mirth 
That  owns  no  kindred  with  this  mortal  earth ; 
For  hymning  angels  in  blest  vision  wave 
Their  kings'  bright  glory  o'er  the  seraph's  grave ! 

Oh  thon !  whose  soul  unmoved  by  earthly  strife. 
Led  by  the  pole  star  of  eternal  life, 
Own*d  no  emotion  stain'd  by  touch  of  clay. 
No  thought  that  angels  might  not  pleased  survey; 
Thou  !  whose  calm  course  through  Virtue's  fields 

was  run 
From  youth's  fair  morning  to  thy  sotting  sun, 
Nor  vice  e'er  dared  one  little  cloud  to  roll 
O'er  the  bright  beauty  of  thy  spotless  soul; 
Thou !  who  secure  in  good  works  strong  to  save, 
Resign'd  and  happy,  eycd'st  the  opening  grave. 
And  in  the  blooming  summer  of  thy  years 
Scarce  felt'st  regret  to  leave  this  vale  of  tears ; 
Oh  !  from  thy  throne  amid  the  starry  skies, 
List  to  my  words  thus  interwove  with  sighs. 
And  if  the  high  resolves,  the  cherish'd  pain 
That  prompt  the  weak  but  reverential  strain. 
If  love  of  virtue  ardent  and  sincere 
Can  win  to  mortal  verse  a  cherub's  ear. 
Bend  from  thy  radiant  throne  thy  form  divine. 
And  make  the  adoring  spirit  pure  as  thine ! 
When  my  heart  muses  o'er  the  long  review 
Of  all  thy  bosom  felt,  thy  reason  knew, 
O'er  boundless  learning  free  from  boastful  pride. 
And  patience  humble  though  severely  tried. 
Judgment  unclouded,  passions  thrice  refined, 
A  heaven-aspiring  loftiness  of  mind. 
And,  rare  perfection  \  calm  and  sober  sense 
Combined  with  fancy's  wild  magnificence ; 
Struck  with  the  pomp  of  Nature's  wondrous  plan, 
I  hail  with  joy  the  dignity  of  man. 
And  soaring  high  above  life's  roaring  sea. 
Spring  to  the  dwelling  of  my  God  and  Thee. 

Short  here  thy  stay !  for  souls  of  holiest  birth 
Dwell  but  a  moment  with  the  sons  of  earth; 
To  this  dim  sphere  by  God's  indulgence  ^^«a. 
Their  friends  are  angels  andtbeii  YmtmSrYmmbivbu 
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The  fairest  rose  in  sliurtesi  time  decays ; 

The  sun,  when  brightest,  soon  withdraws  his 

rays; 
The  dew  that  gleams  like  diamonds  on  the  thorn 
Mehs  instantaneous  at  the  breath  of  morn ; 
Too  soon  a  rolling  shade  of  darkness  shrouds 
The  star  that  smiles  amid  the  evening  clouds ; 
And  sounds  that  come  so  sweetly  on  the  ear, 
That  the  soul  wUhes  every  sense  could  hear, 
Are  as  the  Light's  unwearied  pinions  fleet, 
As  scarce  as  beauteous,  and  as  short  as  sweet. 

Yet,  though  the  unpolluted  soul  requires 
Airs  bom  in  Heaven  to  fan  her  sacred  fires, 
And  mounts  to  God  exulting  to  be  free 
From  fleshly  chain  that  binds  mortality, 
The  world  is  hallow' d  by  her  blest  sojourn, 
And  glory  dwells  for  ever  round  her  urn ! 
Her  skirts  of  beauty  sanctify  the  air 
That  felt  her  breathings,   and  that  heard  her 

prayer ; 
Vice  dies  where'er  the  radiant  vision  trod, 
And  there  e'en  Atheists  must  believe  in  God ! 
Such  the  proud  triumphs  that  the  good  achieve ! 
Such  the  blest  gift  that  sinless  spirits  leave  ! 
The  parted  soul  in  God-given  strength  sublime, 
Streams  undimm'd  splendour  o'er  tmmcasured 

time; 
Still  on  the  earth  the  sainted  hues  survive, 
Dead  in  the  tomb,  but  in  the  heart  alive. 
In  vain  the  tide  of  ages  strives  to  roll 
A  bar  to  check  the  intercourse  of  soul ; 
The  hovering  spirits  of  the  good  and  great 
With  fond  remembrance  own  their  former  state, 
And  musing  virtue  often  can  behold 
In  vision  high  their  plumes  of  wavy  gold. 
And  drink  with  tranced  ear  the  silver  sound 
Of  seraphs  hymning  on  their  nightly  round. 
By  death  untaught,  our  range  of  thought  is  small. 
Bound  by  the  attraction  of  this  earthly  ball. 
Our  sorrows  and  our  joys,  our  hopes  and  fears 
Ignobly  pent  within  a  few  short  ycors ; 
But  when  our  hearts  have  read  Fate's  mystic 

book. 
On  Heaven's  gemm'd  sphere  we  lift  a  joyful  look, 
Hope  turns  to  Faith,  Faith  glorifies  the  gloom. 
And  life  springs  forth  exulting  from  the  tomb ! 

O,  blest  Eliza  !  though  to  me  unknown, 
Thine  eye's  mild  lustre  and  thy  melting  tone ; 
Though  on  this  earth  apart  our  lives  were  led. 
Nor  my  love  found  thee  till  thy  soul  was  fled ; 
Yet,  can  affection  kiss  thy  silent  clay, 
And  rend  the  glimmering  veil  of  death  away: 
Fancy  beholds  with  fix'd,  delighted  eye. 
Thy  white-robed  spirit  gently  gliding  by ; 
Deep  sinks  thy  smile  into  my  quiet  breast, 
As  moonlight  steeps  the  ocean  wave  in  rest ! 
While  thus,  bright  shade !  thine  eyes  of  mercy 

dwell 
On  that  fair  land  thou  loved'st  of  old  so  well, 
What  holy  raptures  through  thy  being  flow, 
To  see  thy  memory  blessing  all  below, 
Virtue  rekindle  at  thy  grave  her  flres. 
And  vice  repentant  shun  his  low  desires ! 
This  the  true  Christian's  heaven!  on  earth  to 
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At  war  with  sin,  and  in  triumphant  pride 
Spreading  the  empire  of  the  cnidfled. 

Oft  'mid  the  calm  of  mountain  solitude. 
Where  Nature's  loveliness  thy  spirit  wooed: 
Where  lonely  cataracts  with  sullen  roar 
I'o  thy  hush'd  heart  a  fearful  rapture  bore. 
And  caverns  moaning  with  the  voice  of  nigkt, 
Steep'd  through  the  ear  thy  mind  in 

delight ; 
I  feel  thy  influence  on  my  heart  descend. 
Like  words  of  comfort  whisper* d  by  a  friend, 
And  every  cloud  in  lovelier  figures  roll. 
Shaped  by  the  power  of  thy  presiding  soul ! 
And  when,  slow-sinking  in  a  blaze  of  light. 
The  sun  in  glory  bathes  each  radiant  height, 
Amid  the  glow  thy  form  seraphic  seems 
To  float  refulgent  with  unborrow'd  beams; 
For  thou,  like  him,  hadst  still  thy  course 
From  thy  own  blessedness  dispensing  good; 
Brightly  that  poul  in  life's  fiur  morn  arose, 
And  bum'd  like  him,  more  glorious  at  its  c! 

But  now  I  feel  my  pensive  spirit  turn,  ; 

Where    parents,    brothers,    sisters,    o'er  tllp 
mourn.  ./ 

For  though  to  all  unconscious  time  stippliN 
A  strength  of  soul  that  stifles  useless  sighs; 
And  in  our  loneliest  hours  of  grief  is  given 
To  our  dim  gaze  a  nearer  glimpse  of  heavn. 
Yet,  human  frailty  pines  in  deep  distress. 
Even  when  a  friend  has  soar'd  to  h^piness, 
And  sorrow,  selfish  from  excess  of  love, 
Would  glad  recal  the  seraph  from  above ! 
And,  chief,  to  thee !  on  whose  delighted  bretft. 
While,  yet  a  babe,  she  play'd  herself  to  rest. 
Who  rock'd  her  cradle  ^ith  requited  care, 
And  bless'd  her  sleeping  with  a  silent  prayer; . .' 
To  thee,  who  first  beheld,  with  watchful  eye, 
From  her  flush'd  cheek  health's  natural  ndiari| 

fly.  5 

And,  though  by  fate  denied  the  power  to  siff,  ■- 
Smoothed  with  kind  care  her  passage  to  of 

grave. 
When  slow  consumption  led  with  fatal  bloom 
A  rosy  t?pectre  smiling  to  the  tomb ; 
The  strain  of  comfort  first  to  thee  would  flow, 
But  thou  hast  comforts  man  could  ne'er  bestow; 
And  e'en  misfortune's  long  and  gloomy  roll 
Wakes  dreams  of  glory  in  thy  stately  soul. 
For  reason  whispers,  and  religion  proves. 
That  God  by  sorrow  chasteneth  whom  he  lorn j 
And  suffering  virtue  smiles  at  misery's  gkxmi. 
Cheer' d   by  the  light  that  bums  beyond  tht 

tomb.  ' 

All  Nature  speaks  of  thy  departed  child. 
The  flowery  meadow,  and  the  mountain  wild; 
Of  her  the  lark  'mid  sunshine  oA  will  sing. 
And  torrents  flow  with  dirge-like  murmuring! 
The  Uke,  that  smiles  to  heaven  a  watery  glciBi 
Shows  in  the  vivid  beauty  of  a  dream  ; 

Her,  whose  fine  touch  in  mellowing  hues  ami**' 
The  misty  summit  and  the  woodland  glade, 
The  sparkling  depth  that  slept  in  waveleaa  reilf 
And  verdant  isles  reflected  on  its  breast. 
As  down  the  vale  thy  lonely  footsteps  stray 
.VIVoIa  «f «  f^aia  dimly  on  retniog  day, 
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pftle  light  that  nameless  calm  supplies 
ds  oommanbn  with  the  promised  skies, 
'atiire*s  beauty  overpowers  distress, 
B  aoft-burning  kindle  holiness, 
in  passiTe  reognation  move, 
ee  broods  o*er  thee  on  the  wings  of  love, 
niid  mien,  the  cheek  of  hectic  dye, 
imful  bemiy  of  the  radiant  eye, 
id  smile,  the  light  and  easy  breath 
e  blooming  on  the  brink  of  death, 
be  fair  phantom  breathed   in   twilight 
Im 

vigour  and  deceitful  calm, 
laloas  voice  that  ever  loved  to  tell 
fbl  heart  that  all  would  soon  be  welt, 
thy  memory,  and  though  tears  will  fall 
ie«  gone  by  that  thou  wouldst  fain  recal, 
as  fiiith  with  deeper  bliss  beguiled 
weeping  her  departed  child, 
e  maternal,  when  her  baby  lay 
t  her  breast,  or  smiling  in  its  play, 
mme  glimpse  of  infant  fancy  came, 
ng  in  scarce-heard  lisp  some    broken 
me. 

Tst  DO  more  griePs  palpitating  start, 
Irear  night  hangs  heavy  on  thy  heart. 
ikj  and  star  may  yet  a  while  divide 
tal  being  from  thy  bosom's  pride, 
its  mingle— while  to  thine  is  given 
nature  from  the  touch  of  heaven. 


IDITH   AND    NORA, 

▲  PASTORAL  POET*S  DRIAM. 

risen  np  from  her  morning  prayer, 
ned  the  waves  of  her  golden  hair, 
i*d  her  sleeping  sister's  cheek, 
tbed  the  blessing  she  might  not  speak, 
whisper  should  break  the  dream  that 
iled 

e  snow-white  brow  of  the  sinless  child, 
int  I^amb  and  her  purpling  Dove 
m  their  food  from  the  hand  they  love ; 
deep  coo  and  the  plaintive  bleat 
Mtung  calm,  how  clear  and  sweet ! 
Ian  has  warmed  the  dawning  hours, 
water'd  the  glow  of  her  garden  flowers, 
ioroed  the  hum  of  the  earliest  Bee 
ibt  bloom  working  drowsily; 
the  flow  of  the  rocky  rill 
swty  to  the  pastoral  Hill ; 
ihe  Itfis  her  glistening  eyes 
f  of  her  heart  to  the  dewy  skies, 
that  her  sainted  Parents  bless 
>f  their  Orphan  Shepherdess. 

lely  Glen  1  but  the  happy  Child 

mdi  whom  she  meets  in  the  morning 

B  trips,  her  native  stream, 
hath  awoke  from  a  joyful  dream, 
Bt  away  by  her  twinkling  feet, 
IS  bright  and  a  voice  as  sweet. 
45 


In  the  osier  bank  the  Ouzel  sitting, 
Hath  hoard  her  steps,  and  away  is  flitting 
From  stone  to  stone,  as  she  glides  along. 
Then  sinks  in  the  stream  viith  a  broken  song. 
The  Lapwing,  fearless  of  his  nest. 
Stands  looking  round  with  his  delicate  crest, 
Or  a  love-like  joy  is  in  hit  cry. 
As  he  wheels  and  darts  and  glances  by. 
Is  the  Heron  asleep  on  the  silvery  sand 
Of  his  little  Lake!    Lo !  his  wings  expand 
As  a  dreamy  thought,  and  withouten  dread. 
Cloud-like  he  floats  o'er  the  Maiden's  head. 
She  looks  to  the  birch-wood  glade,  and  lo ! 
There  is  browiing  there  the  mountain-roe, 
Who  lifts  up  her  gentle  eyes,  nor  moves 
As  on  glides  the  form  whom  all  nature  loves. 
Having  spent  in  Heaven  an  hour  of  mirth. 
The  Lark  drops  down  to  the  dewy  earth. 
And  as  silence  smooths  his  yearning  breast 
In  the  gentle  fold  of  his  lowly  nest. 
The  Linnet  takes  up  the  hymn,  unseen 
In  the  yellow  broom  or  the  bracken  green. 
And  now,  as  the  morning-hours  are  gbwing, 
From  the  hill-side  cots  the  cocks  are  crowing. 
And  the  Shepherd's  Dog  is  barking  shrill 
From  the  mist  ^t  rising  firom  the  hill. 
And  the  Shepherd's  self,  with  locks  of  grey. 
Hath  blessed  the  Maiden  on  her  way ! 
And  now  she  sees  her  own  dear  flock 
On  a  verdant  mound  beneath  the  rock, 
All  cloae  together  in  beauty  and  love. 
Like  the  small  fair  clouds  in  heaven  above. 
And  her  innocent  soul  at  the  peaceful  sight 
Is  swimming  o'er  with  a  still  delight. 

And  how  shall  sweet  Edith  pass  the  day. 
From  her  home  and  her  sister  so  fiur  away, 
With  none  to  whom  she  may  speak  the  while, 
Or  share  the  silence  and  the  smile. 
When  the  stream  of  thought  flows  calm  and 

deep. 
And  the  face  of  Joy  is  like  that  of  sleep  f 
Fear  not — the  long,  still  Summer-day 
On  downy  wings  hath  sail'd  away, 
And  is  melting  unawares  in  Even, 
Like  a  pure  cloud  in  the  heart  of  Hearen, 
Nor  Weariness  nor  Woe  hath  paid 
One  visit  to  the  happy  Maid, 
Sitting  in  sunshine  or  in  shade. 
For  many  a  wild  Tale  doth  she  know, 
Framed  in  these  valleys  long  ago 
By  pensive  Shepherds,  unto  whom 
The  sweet  breath  of  the  heather-bloom 
Brought  inspiration,  and  the  Sky 
Folding  the  hill -tops  silently. 
And  airs  so  spirit-like,  and  streams 
Aye  murmuring  through  a  world  of  dreams. 
A  hundred  plaintive  tunes  hath  she^ 
A  hundred  chaunts  of  sober  glee-* 
And  she  hath  sung  them  o'er  and  o*er,— > 
As  on  some  solitary  shore 
'Tis  said  the  Mermaid  oft  doth  sing 
Beneath  some  clifft  o'ershadowing, 
While  melteth  o'er  the  waters  clear 
A  song  which  there  is  none  to  hear ! 
Still  at  the  close  of  each  wild  strain 
Hath  gentle  Edith  lived  again 
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0*er  long-past  hoars — while  smiles  and  sighs 

Obey'd  their  own  loved  Melodies. 

Now  rose  to  sight  the  hawthorn-glade, 

Where  that  old  blind  Musician  played 

So  blithely  to  the  dancing  ring— 

Or,  in  a  fit  of  sorrowing, 

Sung  mournful  Songs  of  other  years 

That  fiird  his  own  dim  eyes  with  tears. 

And  then  the  Sabbath  seemed  to  rise 

In  stillness  o*er  the  placid  skies, 

And  from  the  small  Kirk  in  the  Dell 

Came  the  clear  chime  of  holy  Bell, 

Solemnly  ceasing,  when  appear'd 

The  grey-hair*d  Man  beloved  and  fear*d— 

The  Man  of  God— whose  eyes  were  fiird 

With  visions  in  the  heavens  beheld, 

And  rightfully  inspired  fear. 

Whose  yoke,  like  Love's,  is  light  to  bear. 

— And  thus  sole  sitting  on  the  Brae, 

From  human  voices  far  away, 

Even  hke  the  flowers  round  Edith's  feet, 

Shone  forth  her  fancies  wild  or  sweet ; 

Some  in  the  shades  of  memory 

Unfolding  out  reluctantly. 

But  breathing  from  that  tender  gloom 

A  faint — etherial— pure  perfume ; 

Some  burning  in  their  full-blown  pride, 

And  by  the  Sun's  love  beautified ; 

None  wither' d — for  the  air  i&  holy, 

Of  a  pure  spirit's  melancholy ; 

And  God's  own  gracious  eye  hath  smiled 

On  the  sorrows  of  this  Orphan  Child ; 

Therefore,  her  Parents'  (rrave  appears 

Green,  calm,  and  sunhright  through  her  tears, 

Beneath  the  deep'ning  hush  of  years. 

An  Image  of  young  Eklith's  Life, 
This  one  still  day — no  noise— no  strife — 
Alike  calm— morning — noon — and  even— 
And  Earth  to  her  as  pure  as  Heaven. 

Now  night  comes  wavering  down  the  sky : 

The  clouds  like  ships  at  anchor  lie,  • 

All  gather'd  in  the  glimmering  air, 

After  their  pleasant  voyage :  there 

One  solitary  bark  glides  on 

So  slow,  that  its  haven  will  ne'er  be  won. 

But  a  wandering  wind  hath  lent  it  motion. 

And  the  last  Sail  hath  passed  o'er  the  heavenly 

ocean. 
Are  these  the  Hills  so  steep'd  by  day. 
In  a  greenness  that  seem'd  to  mock  decay, 
And  that  stole  from  the  Sun  so  strong  a  light, 
That  it  well  might  dare  th'  eclipse  of  night  f 
Where  is  the  sound  that  filled  the  air 
Around— and  above— and  every  where  f 
Soft  wild  pipes  hushed !  and  a  world  of  wings 
All  shut  with  their  radiant  shiverings ! 
The  wild  bees  now  are  all  at  rest 
In  thrir  earthen  cell-^or  their  mossy  nest- 
Save  when  some  lated  labourers  come 
From  the  fiir-ofT  hills  with  a  weary  hum. 
And  drop  down  'mid  the  flowers,  till  mom 
Shall  awaken  to  life  each  tiny  horn. 
Dew  sprinkles  sleep  on  every  flower. 
And  each  bending  stalk  has  lost  its  power- 
No  toils  have  they,  but  in  beauty  blest, 
Tbey  seem  to  partake  in  Nature's  rest. 


Sleep  calms  the  bosom  of  the  Earth, 
And  a  dream  just  moves  it  in  fidntest  nbth. 

The  slumber  of  the  Hills  and  Sky 
Hath  hushed  into  a  reverie 
The  soul  of  Edith— by  degrees. 
With  half-closed  eyes  she  nothing  sees 
But  the  glimmer  of  twilight  stretched  afar. 
And  one  bright  solitary  star. 
That  comes  like  an  angel  with  his  beams, 
To  lead  her  on  through  the  world  of  drsams, 
She  feels  the  soft  grass  beneath  her  head. 
And  the  smell  of  flowers  around  her  shed, 
Breathing  of  Earth, — as  yet,  she  knows 
Whence  is  the  sound  that  past  her  flows, 
(The  flowery  fount  in  its  hillside  cell) 
But  a  beauty  there  is  which  she  cannot  teU 
To  her  soul  that  beholds  it,  spread  all  annud; 
And  she  feels  a  rapture,  oh !  more  profound 
Than  e'er  by  a  dream  was  breathed,  or  drifei 
Through  a  bosom,  all  suddenly  filled  with 


Oh !  come  ye  from  heaven,  ye  blessed  Thiii|ib 

So  silent  with  your  silvery  wings 

Folded  in  moonlight  glimmerings  T 

— They  have  dropt  like  two  soft  glesms  of  |||lf 

Those  gracious  Forms,  on  the  verdant  heigitt 

Where  E^th  in  her  slumber  lies, 

With  calm  £u:e  meeting  the  calm  skies, 

Like  one  whose  earthly  course  is  o'er, 

And  sleepeth  to  awake  no  more ! 

Gazing  upon  the  Child  they  stand, 

l*ill  one  with  small  soft  silent  hand 

Lifts  from  that  brow  the  golden  haii^— 

"  Was  ever  mortal  face  so  fair  t 

God  gives  to  us  the  sleeping  maid !" 

And  scarcely  are  the  kind  words  sud, 

Than  Edith's  lovely  neck  is  wreathed 

With  arms  aa  soft  as  sephyrs  breathed 

O'er  sleeping  lilies, — and  slowly  raised 

The  still  form  of  the  child,  amazed 

To  see  those  visages  divine. 

And  eyes  so  filled  with  pity,  shine 

On  her,  a  simple  Shepherdess, 

An  orphan  in  the  wilderness ! 

'*  O,  happy  child !  who  livest  in  mirth 
And  joy  of  thine  own  on  this  sinful  Eiarth, 
Whose  heart,  like  a  lonely  stream,  keeps  iiDl^ 
Or,  like  a  holy  bell,  is  ringing 
So  sweetly  in  the  silent  wildr— 
Wilt  thou  come  with  us,  thou  happy  cfaiki» 
And  live  in  a  land  where  woe  and  pain 
Are  heard  but  as  a  far-off  strain 
Of  mournful  music, — where  the  breath 
Of  Life  is  murmuring  not  of  Death ; 
And  Happiness  alone  doth  weep. 
And  nought  but  Bliss  doth  break  oar  sleep. 
Wilt  thou  come  with  us  to  the  Land  of  DrenMr 
— A  kiss  as  soft  as  moonlight  seems 
To  fall  on  ESdith's  brow  and  cheek- 
As  that  voice  no  more  is  beard  to  speak; 
And  bright  before  her  half-closed  eyes 
Stand  up  these  Shapes  from  Paradiis, 
Breathing  sweet  fear  into  her  heart ! 
— She  trembleth  lest  their  beauty  part, 
Cloudlike,  ere  she  be  full  awake. 
And  leave  her  weeping  for  their  Mke, 
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Shepherdeas  again, 
eraelf  in  that  lonely  glen ! 

iwaet  Ekiith !  to  come  along 
High  the  Toice  of  the  Fairy's  Song 
nge  to   thy  aoal  thus   murmuring 

r  thoa  hast  nought  to  fear ! 
u  heard  our  Toice  before, 
mm  by  thy  cottage  door 
ind  thy  sister  were  at  prayers,—* 
1  heard  it  in  wild  low  airs, 
couch  on  the  heathery  hill,*- 
U  the  stars  in  heaven  were  still, 
ges  in  the  lake  below, 
J  voice  that  seem*d  to  flow, 
waters  through  the  night, 
ireathed  from  our  delight, 
with  us,  sweet  Ekiith !  come 
1  the  Lake-Fairy*s  home ; 
none  can  be  in  heaven, 
those  green  valleys,  given 
I  kind  benificence 
live  in  innocence ; 
gentle  missions  go, 
man  world  of  woe, 
our  music  mortal  Elves 
as  happy  as  ourselves ; 
ack  e*er  the  mom  arise, 
untroubled  Paradise." 

I  there,  ere  my  dream  is  gone, 
have  a  wild  world  all  their  own ! 
rsa  vision  like  to  this-^ 
way  ere  I  wake  from  bliss ! 
I  my  little  sister  f    Where 
bom  her  mother  with  djring  prayer 
bosom,  and  bade  us  be 
I  other,  as  on  the  sea 
birds,  whom  a  wave  may  divide, 
It  back  soon  to  each  other's  side ! 
here,  and  we  two  will  take 
with  you  deep  down  the  Lake, 
vaters  for  ever  close 
>er  world  of  human  woes, 
Juragh  we  be,  and  have  known  no 

;  at  the  shadows  of  mortal  life ; 

.  tear  have  we  two  shed 

r's  arms,  on  an  orphan  bed,-* 

to  my  heart  be  given, 

»a  wiU  we  fly,  and  trust  in  Heaven.** 

wrting  wings  b  heard, 

night  some  wandering  bird 

absent  from  its  nest 

boiir  of  the  Songster's  rest. 

inger  Fairy  away  hath  flown, 

ora  found  in  her  sleep  alone, 

bar  up  between  her  wings, 

«r  with  gentlest  murmurings, 

ter  over  plain  and  steep 

aooch  glide  that  breaks  not  sleep, 

'  down  as  still  as  death 

ade  OD  the  balmy  heath, 

twice  tan  wavea  have  broke 

!*•  MBOoth  aaod,  or  the  aged  otk 


Hath  ceased  to  shiver  its  leaves  so  red 
Beneath  the  breexe  that  just  touched  its  head. 

The  heath-flowers  all  are  shining  bright, 
And  every  star  has  its  own  soft  Ught, 
And  all  the  quiet  clouds  are  there, 
And  the  same  sweet  sound  is  in  the  air. 
From  stream  and  echo  mingling  well 
In  the  silence  of  the  glimmering  dell,— 
But  no  more  is  seen  the  radiant  fold 
Of  Fairy-wings  bedropt  with  gold. 
Nor  those  sweet  human  foces !    They 
Have  melted  like  the  dew  away. 
And  Edith  and  Nora  never  more 
Shall  be  sitting  seen  on  the  earthly  shore ! 
For  they  drift  away  with  peaceful  motion. 
Like  birds  into  the  heart  of  ocean. 
Some  ailent  spot  secure  from  storms— 
Who  float  on  with  their  soft-plumed  forms 
Whiter  than  the  white  sea-foam ^ 
Still  dancing  on  from  home  to  home ; 
Fair  Creatures !  in  their  lonely  glee 
Happier  than  Stars  in  Heaven  or  Sea. 

Long  years  are  past— and  every  stone 

Of  the  Orphans*  cot  is  with  moss  o*ergrown, 

And  wild  stalks  beautiful  and  tall 

Hang  o'er  the  tittle  garden-wall. 

And  the  clear  well  within  the  rock 

Lies  with  its  smiling  calm  unbroke 

By  dipping  pitcher !    There  the  Hives ! 

But  no  faint  feeble  hum  survives— 

Dead  is  that  cottage  oiice  so  sweet. 

Shrouded  as  in  a  winding-sheet — 

Nor  even  the  sobbing  of  the  air 

Mourns  o'er  the  life  that  once  was  there ! 

O  happy  ye !  who  have  flown  afar 

From  the  sword  of  those  ruthless  men  of  war, 

That,  for  many  a  year,  have  bathed  in  blood 

Scotland's  green  glens  of  solitude ! 

Orphans  were  ye — but  your  lips  were  calm 

When  together  ye  sang  the  evening  psalm; 

Nor  sound  of  terror  on  the  breeze, 

E'er  startled  you  up  from  your  humble  knees, 

When  on  the  dewy  daisied  sod. 

In  heaven  ye  worshipp'd  your  Father's  God, 

After  the  simple  way  approved 

By  men  whom  God  and  Angels  loved. 

Dark— dark  days  come— when  holy  prayers 

Are  sinful  held,  and  snow-white  hairs 

By  rufiian  hands  are  torn  and  strew'd, 

Even  where  the  Old  Man  bows  to  God ! 

Sabbath  is  heavy  to  the  soul. 

When  no  kirk-bell  is  heard  to  toll. 

Struck  dumb  as  ice — no  bridal  show 

Shines  cheerful  through  these  days  of  woe ; 

Now  are  the  blest  baptismal  rites 

Done  by  lone  streams,  in  moonless  nights ; 

Now  every  lover  loves  in  dread ; 

Sleep  flies  from  cradle  and  frt>m  bed ; 

The  silent  meal  in  fear  is  blest ; 

In  fear  the  mother  gives  her  breast 

To  the  infrmt,  whose  dim  eyes  can  trace 

A  trouble  in  her  smiling  face. 

The  little  girl  her  hair  has  braided 

Over  a  brow  by  terror  shaded ; 
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And  virgins,  in  youth's  lovely  years, 
Who  fear  not  death,  have  far  worse  fears. 
Wailing  is  heard  o'er  all  the  land, 
For,  by  day  and  night,  a  bloody  band 
A  bloody  sword  doth- widely  wave, 
And  peace  is  none,  but  in  the  grave. 

But  Edith  and  Nora  lead  happy  hours 

In  the  Queen  Lake-Fairy*a  palace-bowers. 

Nor  troubles  from  the  world  of  ill 

E'er  reach  that  kingdom  calm  and  atill, 

A  dream-like  kingdom  sunk  below 

The  fatal  reach  of  waking  woe ! 

There,  radiant  water-drops  are  shed, 

Like  strings  of  pearl  round  each  Orphan's  head, 

Glistening  with  many  a  lovely  ray, 

Yet,  all  so  light,  that  they  melt  away, 

Unfelt  by  the  k>cka  they  beautify — 

The  flowers  that  bloom  there  never  die, 

Breathing  for  ever  through  the  calm 

A  gentle  breath  of  honey'd  balm ; 

Nor  ever  happy  Fahy  grieves 

O'er  the  yellow  fall  of  the  Forest  leaves; 

Nor  mourns  to  hear  the  rustling  dry 

Of  their  faded  pride  in  the  fixMty  sky ; 

For  all  is  young  and  deathless  Uiere, 

All  things  unlike — but  all  things  fair. 

Nor  is  that  saddest  beauty  known 

That  lies  in  the  thoughts  of  pleasure  flown ; 

Nor  doth  joy  ever  need  to  borrow 

A  charm  to  its  soul  from  the  smiles  of  sonow. 

Nor  are  the  upper  world  and  skies 

Withheld,  when  they  list,  from  these  Orphans* 

eyes — 
The  shadow  of  green  trees  on  earth 
Falls  on  the  Lake — and  the  small  bird's  mirth 
Doth  often  through  the  silence  ring 
In  sweet,  shrill,  merry  jargoning — 
So  that  the  Orphans  almost  think 
They  are  lying  again  on  the  broomy  brink 
Of  their  native  Dee — and  scarcely  know 
If  the  change  hath  been  to  bliss  or  woe, 
As,  *mid  that  music  wild,  they  seem 
To  start  back  to  life  from  a  fairy  dream. 
So  all  that  most  beautiful  is  above 
Sends  down  to  their  rest  its  soul  of  love ; 
Nor  have  they  in  their  bliss  forgot 
The  walls,  roof,  and  door,  of  their  native  cot ; 
Nor  the  bed  in  which  their  Parents  died, 
And  they  themselves  slept  side  by  Mde ! 
They  know  that  Heaven  hath  brought  them  here, 
To  shield  them  from  the  clouds  of  fear; 
And  therefore  on  their  sinless  breasts 
When  they  go  to  sleep  the  Bible  rests, 
The  Bible  that  they  read  of  old. 
Beside  their  lambs  in  the  mountain-fold. 
Unseen  but  by  one  gracious  eye, 
That  blest  their  infant  piety ! 

On  what  doth  the  wondering  shepherd  gaze. 
As  o'er  Loch-Ken  the  moonlight  plays. 
And  in  the  Planet's  silvery  glow. 
Far  shines  the  smooth  sand,  white  as  snowT 
In  Heaven  or  Lake  there  is  no  breese. 
Yet  a  glimmering  Sail  that  Shepherd  sees, 
Swan-like  steer  on  its  stately  way 
Into  the  little  Crefcent  bay ; 


Now  jocundly  its  fair  gleam  rearing. 

And  now  in  darkness  disappearing,. 

Till  'mid  the  water-lilies  riding 

It  hangs,  and  to  the  green  shore  gliding 

Two  lovely  Creatures  silently 

Sit  down  beneath  the  star-light  sky, 

And  look  around,  in  deep  delight, 

On  all  the  pure  still  smiles  of  night. 

As  they  sit  in  beauty  on  the  shore, 

The  Shepherd  feels  he  has  seen  before 

The  quiet  of  their  heavenly  eyes : 

"  'Tis  the  Orphans  come  back  from  Pandii 

Edith  and  Nora !    They  now  return. 

When   this   woe-worn    Land   hath   cease 

mourn. 
We  thought  them  dead,  but  at  Heaven's 

mand, 
For  years  they  have  lived  in  Fairy  Land, 
And  they  glide  back  by  night  to  their  little  \ 
O  absent  long,  but  by  none  forgot!" 

The  boat  with  its  snow-white  sail  is  gone. 
And   the  Creatures  it   brought   to  shore 

flown; 
Still  the  crowd  of  water-lilies  shake. 
And  a  long  bright  line  shines  o'er  the  Lake, 
But  nought  else  tells  that  a  bark  was  near; 
While  the  wilder'd  Shepherd  seems  to  hear 
A  wild  hymn  wandering  through  the  wood, 
Till  it  dies  up  the  motmtain  solitude ; 
And  a  dreamy  thought,  as  the  sounds  depar 
Of  E^ith  and  Nora  comes  o'er  his  heart 

At  morning's  first  pure  silent  glow, 

A  band  of  simple  Shepherds  go 

To  the  Orphans'  Cot,  and  there  they  behok 

The  Dove  so  bright,  with  its  plumes  of  gold, 

And  the  radiant  Lamb,  that  used  to  glide 

So  spirit-like  by  fair  Edith's  side. 

Fair  Creatures !  that  no  more  were  seen 

On  the  sunny  thatch  or  the  flowery  green. 

Since  the  lovely  Sisters  had  flown  away, 

And  left  their  Cottage  to  decay ! 

Back  to  this  world  returned  again. 

They  seem  in  sadness  and  in  pain, 

And  coo  and  bleat  is  like  the  breath 

Of  sorrow  mourning  over  death. 

Lo !  smiling  on  their  rushy  bed, 

Lie  Edith  and  Nora — embraced — and  dead ! 

A  gentle  frost  has  closed  their  eyes. 

And  hushed-— just  hushed — their  balmy  sigh 

Over  their  lips,  yet  rosy  red, 

A  faint,  pale,  cold  decay  is  shed ; 

A  dimness  hangs  o'er  their  golden  hair, 

That  sadly  tells  no  life  is  there ; 

There  beats  no  heart,  no  current  flows 

In  bosoms  sunk  in  such  repose ;    , 

Limbs  may  not  that  chill  quiet  hare. 

Unless  laid  ready  for  the  grave. 

Silence  lies  there  from  face  to  feet. 

And  the  bed  she  loves  best  is  a  winding-shi 


Let  the  Coflfin  sink  down  sc^t  and  slowly, 
And  calm  be  the  burial  of  the  holy ! 
One  long  look  in  that  moomful  cell- 
Let  the  green  turf  heave— and  then,  farewd 
No  need  of  tears !  in  this  church-yard  shads 
Oft  had  the  happy  Orphans  played 
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w  quiet  grms !  and  well  they  lie 
Ok  biQfbt  life  of  purity, 
e  flowen  that  once  spning  to  meet 
1  of  their  now  etiU  feet ! 
nn  are  leaving  the  buried  clay 
f  hnah  of  the  Sabbath-day, 
imb  oomes  sadly  bleating  by, 
e  aoft  wavering  through  the  sky, 
ie  down  without  a  sound. 
Ml  the  funeral  mound ! 
these  lovely  creatures  be ! 
ers  who  died  in  infancy, 
lad  those  they  loved  attended, 
yy  those  they  loved  befriended ! 
-feir  Creatures !  might  be  their  birth, 
e  were  they  seen  on  earth ; 
ig  and  old  belief  was  given 
Edith  and  Nora  they  went  to  Heaven. 


MY  COTTAGE. 


HREE  SEASONS  OF  LOVE. 

ighter  swimming  in  thine  eye, 
1  youth's  heartfelt  revelry ; 
ion  changeful  as  the  wing 
>w  waken'd  by  the  spring; 
«n(s  bhthe  as  voice  of  May 
g  glad  Nature's  roundelay  ; 
>y  joy  like  planet  bright 
lea  'mid  wreaths  of  dewy  light,— 
ge  such,  in  former  time, 
ou,  just  entering  on  thy  prime, 
aan's  sense  in  thee  combined 
ith  childhood's  simplest  mind, 
3;ht'st  my  sighing  soul  to  move 
>e  towards  the  heaven  of  love ! 

rs  have  given  my  Mary's  face 
itful  and  a  quiet  grace : — 
nappy  still, — yet  chance  distress 

a  pensive  loveliness ; 

ith  tamed  her  fairy  gleams, 

heart  broods  o'er  home-bom  dreams ! 

es,  slow-kindling  now  and  mild, 

blessings  on  a  darling  child ; 

ion  slow,  and  soft  thy  tread, 

nd  thy  hush'd  infant's  bed ! 

n  thou  speak'st,  thy  melting  tone, 

I  thy  heart  is  all  my  own, 

vreeter,  from  the  lapse  of  years, 

wife's  love,  the  mother's  fears ! 

lad  youth,  and  tranquil  prime 

I  smile  at  hoary  time ! 
art  doom'd  in  age  to  know 
1  that  wisdom  steals  from  woe ; 

pride  of  high  intent, 
y  of  a  life  well  spent. 
arth'safTections  nearly  o'er, 
ice  behind,  and  Faith  before, 
ider'st  up  again  to  God, 
ii*d  by  its  frail  abode, 
rous  soul, — then  harp  and  hymn, 
nds  of  sipter  seraphim, 
rill  lay  thee,  till  thine  eye 
Immortality. 


One  small  spot 
Where  my  tired  miod  may  rest  and  call  it  Amu. 
There  is  a  magic  in  that  little  word ; 
It  ia  a  mystic  circle  that  snrrounds 
CkHnforts  and  virtues  never  known  beyond 
The  hallowed  limit. 

SouTHCv's  JSTysra  to  cJU  Pmalia 


Here  have  I  found  at  last  a  home  of  peace 
To  hide  me  from  the  world ;  far  from  its  noise, 
To  feed  that  spirit,  which,  though  sprung  from 

earth, 
And  link'd  to  human  beings  by  the  bond 
Of  earthly  love,  hath  yet  a  loftier  aim 
Than  perishable  joy,  and  through  the  calm 
That  sleeps  amid  the  mountain-solitude, 
Can  hear  the  billows  of  eternity. 
And  hear  delighted. 

Many  a  mystic  gleam, 
Lovely  though  feint,  of  imaged  happiness 
Fell  on  my  youthful  heart,  aa  oft  her  light 
Smilea  on  a  wandering  cloud,  ere  the  fair  Moon 
Hath  risen  in  the  sky.    And  oh !  ye  dreams 
That  to  such  spiritual  happiness  could  shape 
The  lonely  reveries  of  my  boyish  days. 
Are  ye  at  last  fulfill'd  ?    Ye  fairy  scenes. 
That  to  the  doubting  gaze  of  prophecy 
Rose  lovely,  with  your  fields  of  sunny  green. 
Your  sparkling  rivulets  and  hanging  groves 
Of  more  than  rainbow  lustre,  where  the  awiqf 
Of  woods  primeval  darken'd  the  still  depth 
Of  lakes  bold-sweeping  round  their  guardian  hills 
Even  like  the  arms  of  Ocean,  where  the  roar 
Sullen  and  far  from  mountain  cataract 
Was  beard  amid  the  silence,  like  a  thought 
Of  aolemn  mood  that  tames  the  dancing  soul 
When  swarming  vrith  delights ; — Ye  feiry  scenes ! 
Fancied  no  more,  but  bursting  on  my  heart 
In  living  beauty,  with  adoring  song 
I  bid  you  hail !  and  with  as  holy  love 
As  ever  beautified  the  eye  of  saint 
Hymning  his  midnight  orisons,  to  you 
I  consecrate  my  life, — till  the  dim  stain 
Left  by  those  worldly  and  unhallow'd  thoughts 
That  taint  the  purest  soul,  by  bliss  destroyed, 
My  spirit  travel  hke  a  summer  sun 
Itself  all  glory,  and  its  path  all  joy. 

Nor  will  the  musing  penance  of  the  soul. 
Performed  by  moonlight,  or  the  setting  son. 
To  hymn  of  swinging  oak,  or  the  wild  flow 
Of  mountain-torrent,  ever  lead  her  on 
To  virtue,  but  through  peace.  For  Nature  speaks 
A  parent's  language,  and,  in  tones  as  mild 
As  e'er  hush'd  infant  on  its  mother's  breast. 
Wins  us  to  learn  her  lore.    Yea !  even  to  guilt, 
Though  in  her  image  something  terrible 
Weigh  down  his  being  with  a  load  of  awe, 
Love  mingles  with  her  wrath,  like  tender  Ught 
Stream'd  o'er  a  dying  storm.    And  thus  where'er 
Man  feels  as  man,  the  earth  is  beautiful. 
His  blessings  sanctify  even  BeT«e\eaia  ^\)ca^E,%, 
And  the  wide  world  in  cVieerfuWaNt^VoMBM 
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Returns  to  him  its  joy.    The  summer  air, 
Whose  glittering  stillness  sleeps  within  his  soul, 
Sdrs  with  its  own  delight :  The  verdant  earth, 
Like  beauty  waking  from  a  happy  dream, 
Lie  smiling :  Each  fair  cloud  to  Mm  appears 
A  pilgrim  travelhng  to  the  shrine  of  peace ; 
And  the  nild  wave,  that  wantons  on  the  sea, 
A  gay  though  homeless  stranger.    Ever  bleat 
The  man  who  thus  beholds  the  golden  chain 
Linking  his  soul  to  outward  Nature  fair, 
Full  of  the  Uving  God  ! 

And  where,  ye  haunts 
Of  grandeur  and  of  beauty !  shall  the  heart, 
That  yearns  for  high  communion  with  its  God, 
Abide,  if  e*er  its  dreams  have  been  of  you  f 
The  loveliest  sounds,  forms,  hues,  of  all  the  earth 
Linger  delighted  here :  Here  guilt  might  come, 
With  sullen  soul  abhorring  Nature's  joy. 
And  in  a  moment  be  restored  to  Heaven. 
Here  sorrow,  veith  a  dimness  o*er  his  &ce, 
Might  be  beguiled  to  smiles, — almost  forget 
His  sufferings,  and,  in  Nature's  living  book 
Read  characters  so  lovely,  that  his  heart 
Would,  as  it  bless*d  them,  feel  a  rising  swell 
Almost  like  joy ! — O  earthly  paradise ! 
Of  many  a  secret  anguish  hast  thou  heal'd 
Him,  who  now  greets  thee  with  a  joyful  stram. 

And  oh !  if  in  those  elevated  hopes 
That  lean  on  virtue,— 4n  those  high  resolves 
That  bring  the  future  close  upon  the  soul, 
And  nobly  dare  its  dangers  ;--if  in  joy 
Whose  vital  spring  is  more  than  innocence, 
Yea !  Faith  and  Adoration ! — if  the  soul 
Of  man  may  trust  to  these,— and  they  are  strong, 
Strong  aa  the  prayer  of  dying  penitent, — 
My  being  shall  be  bliss.    For  witness,  Thou ! 
O  Mighty  One !  whose  saving  love  has  stolen 
On  the  deep  peace  of  moon-beams  to  my  heart, — 
Thou !  who  with  looks  of  mercy  oft  hast  cheer'd 
The  starry  silence,  when,  at  noon  of  night. 
On  some  wild  mountain  thou  hast  not  declined 
The  homage  of  thy  lonely  worshipper, — 
Bear  witness.  Thou !  that  both  in  joy  and  grief. 
The  love  of  nature  long  hath  been  with  me 
The  love  of  virtue : — that  the  solitude 
Of  the  remotest  hills  to  me  hath  been 
Thy  temple :— that  the  fountain's  happy  voice 
Hath  sung  thy  goodness,  and  thy  power  has 

stunn'd 
My  spirit  in  the  roaring  cataract ! 

Such  solitude  to  me !    Yet  are  there  hearts,—* 
Worthy  of  good  men's  love,  nor  unadom'd 
With  sense  of  moral  beauty, — to  the  joy 
That  dwells  within  the  Almighty's  outward  shrine. 
Senseless  and  cold.    Aye,  there  are  men  who  see 
The  broad  sun  sinking  m  a  blaze  of  light. 
Nor  feel  their  disembodied  spirits  hail 
With  adoration  the  departing  God ; 
Who  on  the  night-sky,  when  a  cloudless  moon 
Glides  in  still  beauty  through  unnumber'd  stars. 
Can  turn  the  eye  unmoved,  as  if  a  wall 
Of  darkness  screen'd  the  glory  from  their  souls. 
With  humble  pride  I  bless  the  Holy  One 
For  mghtB  to  thete  denied.    And  oh !  how  oft 
la  aetmonB  of  depression, — when  the  lamp 
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Of  life  burn'd  dim,  and  all  unpleasant  thougkit 
Subdued  the  proud  aspirings  of  the  soul,— '      i 
When  doubts  and  fears  withheld  the  timid  eye« 
From  scanning  scenes  10  come,  and  a  deep 
Of  human  fraihy  tum'd  the  past  to  pain. 
How  oft  have  I  remember'd  that  a  world 
Of  glory  lay  around  me,  that  a  source. 
Of  lofty  solace  lay  in  every  star. 
And  that  no  being  need  behold  the  sun. 
And  grieve,  that  knew  Who  hung  him  in  the 
Thus  unperceived  I  woke  from  heavy  grief 
To  airy  joy :  and  seeing  that  the  mind 
Of  man  though  still  the  image  of  his  God; 
Lean'd  by  his  will  on  various  happiness, 
I  felt  that  all  was  good :  that  faculties. 
Though  low,  might  constitute,  if  rightly 
True  wisdom ;  and  when  man  hath  here 
The  purpose  of  his  being,  he  will  sit 
Near  Mercy's  throne,  whether  his  couiBe 

been 
Prone  on  the  earth's  dim  sphere,  or,  as  with 
Of  viewless  eagle,  round  the  central  blaze. 

Then  ever  shall  the  day  that  led  me  here 

Be  held  in  blest  remembrance.    I  shall  86e, 

Even  at  my  dying  hour,  the  glorious  sun 

That  made  Winander  one  wide  wave  of  gokl« 

When  first  in  transport  from  the  moontain-lof 

I  hail'd  the  heavenly  vision !    Not  a  clofid 

Whose  wreaths  lay  smiling  in  the  lap  of  Kghlt 

Not  one  of  all  those  sister-isles  that  sleep 

Together,  like  a  happy  family 

Of  beauty  and  of  love,  but  will  arise 

To  cheer  my  parting  spirit,  and  to  tell 

That  Nature  gently  leads  unto  the  grave 

All  who  have  read  her  heart,  and  kept  their 

In  kindred  holiness.  \ 

j 

But  ere  that  hour  \ 

Of  awful  triumph,  I  do  hope  that  years 
AMrait  me,  when  the  unconscious  power  of  jof 
Creating  wisdom,  the  bright  dreams  of  soal 
Will  humanize  the  heart,  and  I  shall  be 
More  worthy  to  be  loved  by  those  whose  love 
Is  highest  praise :— that  by  the  living  Ught 
That  bums  forever  in  affection's  breast, 
I  shall  behold  how  fair  and  beautiful 
A  human  form  may  be.— Oh,  there  are  tboqgkll 
That  slumber  in  the  soul,  like  sweetest  sounds 
Amid  the  harp's  loose  strings,  till  airs  firom  Hsavei 
On  earth,  at  dewy  night-fall,  visitant. 
Awake  the  sleeping  melody !    Such  thoughts 
My  gentle  Mary,  I  have  owed  to  thee. 
And  if  thy  voice  e'er  melt  into  my  soul 
With  a  dear  home-toned  whiaper,— if  thy  &ce 
E'er  brighten  in  the  unsteady  gleams  of  light 
From  our  own  cottage-hearth ; — O  Mary !  then 
My  overpower'd  spirit  will  recline 
Upon  thy  inmost  heart,  till  it  become, 
O  sinless  seraph !  almost  worthy  thee. 

Then  will  the  earth,— that  ofi  times  to  ths  tn 
Of  solitary  lover  seems  o'erhung 
With  too  severe  a  shade,  and  faintly  smiles 
With  ineffectual  beauty  on  his  heart,— 
Be  clothed  with  everlasting  joy ;  like  land 
Of  blooming  faery,  or  of  boyhood's  dreams 
\Eite  ^«'%  fbnt  flush  is  o'er.    Oft  shall  I  torn 
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rom  the  glones  of  the  acene 
m  in  thine  eyee ;  and  hidden  grace, 
en  in  the  crimson  doude  of  Eren, 
luj  apirit  throogh  their  yariring  light, 
wleas  in  the  diy.    Wandering  with 

heanties  never  eeen  before 
rith  sweet  surprise  into  my  sool, 
le  fields  where  each  particular  tree 
on  as  a  fiiend,--where  I  had  been 
>r  yean,  among  the  lonely  glens. 

the  quiet  of  reflecting  bliss, 
It  image  of  the  distant  world 
»efore  us : — Cities  will  arise 
clouds  that  circle  round  the  sun, 
rith  tower  and  temple.    The  night- 

I  mountain  to  our  ear  will  seem 
id  stir : — And,  as  the  dream  dissohres, 
g  spirit  we  will  smile  to  see 
xm  rejoicing  in  the  sky, 
i  grandeur  of  the  eternal  hills. 

gh  the  fulness  of  domestic  joy 
ited  beings,  and  the  home 
}y  where  thy  smiles  are  seen, 
lan  voice  might  never  touch  our  ear 
friend  or  brother ; — yet,  oh !  think 
lenevolenoe  will  warm  our  hearts, 
the  undelsjring  steps  of  love 
a  o'ershadowing  wood  we  dimly  see 
lend,  far  distant  then  believed, 
ok'd-for.    When  the  short  distrust 
ed  joy  no  more  constrains, 
's  welcome  brings  him  to  our  arms, 
n*d  spirit  he  will  quickly  own 
we  ne'er  was  selfish,  snd  that  man 
the  whole  afiection  of  his  heart 
m  another's.    If  from  scenes 
he  come,  and  in  his  soul 
Nature,  like  a  long-past  dream, 
,  yield  but  a  dim  delight, 

II  lead  bira  where  the  genial  power 
vorking  by  the  wavy  green 
iding  wood,  the  misty  gleam 
osing  in  their  peaceful  vales, 
-  than  the  loveliness  below, 
ht  Heaven,  shall  to  his  blood  restore 
>*d  flow,  such  as  he  felt 
t>eing,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
'a  bright  years  pass'd  happily  away, 
lative  hills,  and  all  he  knew 
dtiee  was  from  passing  tale 

half-believed,  and  soon  forgotten. 

ot,  Msry !  that,  when  winter  comes, 
y  mountains  will  resign 
.hat  pervades  their  mighty  frames, 
iving  souL    The  gleams  of  light 
foyful  tumult  o*er  the  cliiTs, 

0  our  musings  many  a  burst 
randenr,  even  as  if  the  eye 

1  wandering  o'er  the  lovely  wild, 
its  own  creation ; — the  still  joy 
skies ;  and  the  delighted  voice 
foontains,— nhese  will  leave  awhile 
MTth :— But  other  attriboeas  j 


Of  nature's  heart  will  rule,  and  in  the  storm 
We  shall  behold  the  same  prevailing  Power 
That  slumbers  in  the  calm,  and  sanctify, 
With  adoration,  the  delight  of  love. 

I  lift  my  eyes  upon  the  radiant  Moon, 
That  long  unnoticed  o'er  my  head  has  held 
Her  solitary  walk,  and  as  her  light 
Recals  my  wandering  soul,  I  start  to  feel 
That  all  has  been  a  dream.    Alone  I  stand 
Amid  the  silence,  onward  rolls  the  stream 
Of  time,  while  to  my  ear  its  waters  sound 
With  a  strange  rushing  music    O  my  soul ! 
Whate'er  betide,  for  aye  remember  thou 
These  mystic  warnings,  for  they  are  of  Heaven. 


LOUGHRIG  TARN. 

1*R0U  guardian  Naiad  of  this  little  Lake ! 
Whose  banks  in  unprofaned  Nature  sleep 
(And  that  in  waters  lone  and  beautiful 
Dwell  spiriu  radiant  as  the  homes  they  love, 
Have  poets  still  believed,)  O  surely  blest 
Beyond  all  genii  or  of  wood  or  wave, 
Or  sylphs  that  in  the  shooting  sunbeams  dwell. 
Art  thou !  yea,  happier  even  than  sununer-cloud 
Beloved  by  sir  and  aky,  and  floating  slow. 
O'er  the  still  bosom  of  upholding  heaven. 

beauteous  aa  blest,  O  Naiad,  thou  must  be ! 
For,  since  thy  birth,  have  all  delightful  things. 
Of  form  and  hue,  of  silence  and  of  sound. 
Circled  thy  spirit,  as  the  crowding  stars 
Shine  round  the  placid  Moon.    Lovest  thon  to 

sink 
Into  thy  cell  of  sleep  f    The  water  parts 
With  dimpling  smiles  around  thee,  and  below, 
The  unsunn'd  verdure,  soft  as  cygnet's  down, 
Meets  thy  descending  feet  without  a  sound. 
Lovest  thou  to  sport  upon  the  watery  gleam  t 
Lucid  as  air  around  thy  head  it  lies 
Bathing  thy  sable  locks  in  pearly  light. 
While,  all  around,  the  water*lilies  strive 
To  shower  their  blossoms  o'er  the  virgm  queen. 
Or  doth  the  shore  allure  thee  ? — well  it  may  : 
How  soft  these  fields  of  pastoral  beauty  melt 
In  the  clear  water !  neither  sand  nor  stone 
Bars  herb  or  wild-flower  from  the  dewy  sound. 
Like  Spring's  own  voice  now  rippling  round  the 

Tarn. 
There  oft  thou  liest  'mid  the  echoing  bleat 
Of  lambs,  that  race  amid  the  sunny  gleams ; 
Or  bee's  wide  murmur  as  it  fills  the  broom 
That  yellows  round  thy  bed.    O  gentle  glades. 
Amid  the  tremulous  verdure  of  the  woods, 
In  steadfast  smiles  of  more  essential  light. 
Lying  like  azure  streaks  of  placid  sky 
Amid  the  moving  clouds,  the  Naiad  loves 
Your   glimmering   slleys,  and   your  rustling 

bowers; 
For  there,  in  peace  reclined,  her  half-closed  eye 
Through  the  long  vista  sees  her  darling  Lake, 
Even  like  herself,  diffused  in  fair  repose. 

Not  undeKghtful  to  the  quiet  breast 
Such  solitary  diMma  u  now  bvi«  fiSi^  ^ 
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My  busy  fiincy ;  dreams  that  rise  in  peace, 
And  thither  lead,  partaking  in  their  flight 
Of  human  interests  and  earthly  jo3rs. 
Imagination  fondly  leans  on  truth, 
And  sober  scenes  of  dim  reality 
To  her  seem  lovely  as  the  western  sky 
To  the  rapt  Persian  worshipping  the  sun. 
Methinks  this  little  lake,  to  whom  my  heart 
Assigned  a  guardian  spirit,  renders  back 
To  me,  in  tenderest  gleams  of  gratitude 
Profounder  beauty  to  reward  my  hymn. 

Long  hast  thou  been  a  darling  haunt  of  mine, 
And  still  warm  blessings  gush*d  into  my  heart, 
Meeting  and  parting  with  thy  smiles  of  peace. 
But  now,  thy  mild  and  gentle  character, 
More  deeply  felt  than  ever,  seems  to  blend 
Its  essence  pure  with  mine,  like  some  sweet  tune 
Oft  heard  before  with  pleasure,  but  at  last 
In  one  high  moment  of  inspired  bliss. 
Borne  through  the  spirit  like  an  angel's  song. 

This  is  the  solitude  that  reason  loves ! 
Even  he  who  yearns  for  human  sympathies, 
And  hears  ■  music  in  the  breath  of  man. 
Dearer  than  voice  of  mountain  or  of  flood. 
Might  Ur6  a  hermit  here,  and  mark  the  sun 
Rising  or  setting  'mid  the  beauteous  calm. 
Devoutly  blending  in  his  happy  soul 
Thoughts  both   of  earth   and   heaven! — Yon 

mountain-side, 
Rejoicing  in  its  clustering  cottages,  ;i 

Appears  to  me  a  paradise  preserved 
From  guilt  by  Nature's  hand,  and  every  wreath 
Of  smoke,  that  from  these  hamlets  mounts  to  hea- 
ven. 
In  its  straight  silence  holy  as  a  spire 
Rear'd  o'er  the  house  of  God. 

Thy  sanctity 
Time  yet  hath  reverenced ;  and  I  deeply  fee! 
That  innocence  her  shrine  shall  here  preserve 
For  ever.— The  wild  vale  that  Ues  beyond. 
Circled  by  mountains  trod  but  by  the  feet 
Of  venturous  shepherd,  from  all  visitants. 
Save  the  firee  tempests  and  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
Guards  thee ;— and  the  wooded  knolls  fantastical 
Seclude  thy  image  from  the  gentler  dale, 
That  by  the  Brathay's  often-varied  voice 
Cheer' d  as  it  winds  along,  in  beauty  fades 
'Mid  the  green  banks  of  joyful  Windermere ! 


O  gentlest  Lake !  from  all  unhallow'd  things 
By  grandeur  guarded  in  thy  loveliness. 
Ne'er  may  thy  poet  with  unwelcome  feet 
Press  thy  soft  moss  embathed  in  flowery  dyes. 
And  shadow'd  in  thy  stillness  Uke  the  heavens. 
May  innocence  for  ever  lead  me  here, 
To  form  amid  the  silence  high  resolves 
For  future  life ;  resolves,  that,  born  in  peace. 
Shall  live  'mid  tumult,  and  though  haply  mild 
As  infiuits  in  their  play,  when  brought  to  bear 
On  the  world's  business,  shall  assert  their  power 
And  majesty— and  lead  me  boldly  on 
Like  giants  conquering  in  a  noble  cause. 

This  is  a  holy  faith,  and  full  of  cheer 
To  all  who  worship  Nature,  that  the  hoon, 


Past  tranquilly  with  her,  fade  not  away 
For  ever  like  the  clouds,  but  in  the  soil 
Possess  a  secret  silent  dwelling-place. 
Where  with  a  smiling  viMge  memory  att, 
And  startles  oft  the  virtamis  with  a  show 
Of  unsuspected  treasures.     Yee,  sweet  Li 
Oft  hast  thou  borne  into  my  grateful  hmt 
Thy  lovely  presence,  with  a  thousand  dresi 
Dancing  and  brightening  o'er  thy  sunny  wi 
Though  many  a  dreary  mile  of  mist  and  m 
Between  us  interposed.    And  even  now, 
When  yon  bright  star  hath  risen  to  war 

homo, 
I  bid  thee  ferewell,  in  the  certain  hope 
That  thou,  this  night,  wilt  o'er  my  sleeping 
Shed  cheering  visions,  and  with  freshest  joy 
Make  me  salute  the  dawn.     Nor  may  the  b 
Now  sung  by  me  unto  thy  listening  wood^ 
Be  wholly  vain, — but  haply  it  may  yM 
A  gentle  pleasure  to  some  gentle  heart. 
Who  blessing,  at  its  close,  the  unknown  bs 
May,  for  his  sake,  upon  thy  quiet  banks 
Frame  visions  of  his  own,  and  other 
More  beautiful,  to  Nature  and  to  Thee! 


MARY. 


Tbreb  days  before  my  Mary's  death, 
We  walk'd  by  Grassmere  shore; 

'*  Sweet  Lake !"  she  said  with  faltciii^  hi 
"  I  ne'er  shall  see  thee  more  I"    ^ 

« 

Then  turning  round  her  languid  head. 
She  look'd  me  in  the  face ;  ^ 

And  whisper'd,  "  When  thy  mend  is  deai 
Remember  this  lone  place.** 

Vainly  I  struggled  at  a  amile 

That  did  my  fears  betray  ; 
It  scem'd  that  on  our  darling  isle 

Foreboding  darkness  lay. 

My  Mary's  words  were  words  of  truth ; 

None  now  behold  the  Maid ; 
Amid  the  tears  of  age  and  youth 

She  in  her  grave  was  laid. 

Long  days,  long  nights,  I  ween,  were  pesi 
Bre  ceased  her  funeral  knell ; 

But  to  the  spot  I  went  at  last 
Where  she  had  breathed  "  farewell !" 

Methought  I  saw  the  phantom  stand 
Beside  the  peaceful  wave ; 

I  felt  the  pressure  of  her  hand- 
Then  look'd  towards  her  grave. 

Fair,  fair,  beneath  the  evening  eky 

The  quiet  church-yard  lay : 
The  tall  pine-grove  meet  solemnly 

Hung  mute  above  her  clay. 

Dearly  she  loved  their  arching  si^read. 

Their  music  wild  and  aweet. 
And,  as  she  wished  on  her  deatk-bed. 

Was  buried  at  their  feeu 
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her  grare  a  beauteous  fence 
M-ilowere  ahed  tlieir  breath, 
like  infiuit  innoeeiice 
n  the  gloom  of  death. 

•were  from  bank  of  moontain-brook 
e  we  naed  to  bring, 
very  little  moasy  nook 
fd  returning  Spring. 

I  fiz'd  the  aimple  wreath 

her  virgin  breast; 

'  such  flowers  as  form'd  it,  breathe 

id  her  bed  of  rest. 

vithin  my  silent  soul 
i  hush'd  air  was  calm ; 
tiral  tears  that  slowly  stole 
ged  my  grief  like  balm. 

that  aeem'd  so  thick  and  dull 
omha  unto  my  eye ; 

how  bright  and  beautiful 
tad  on  tlM  sky ! 

I  of  high  and  solemn  bliss 
purest  ether  came ; 
:h  a  heavenly  scene  as  this 
is  an  empty  name ! 

nory  of  the  past  retam*d 
nusic  to  my  beart,-*- 
1  that  causelessly  I  moum*d, 
we  were  told  to  part. 


merc|^"  to  myself  I 
•oth  our  souls  is  given — 
lojouming  on  earth's  shade, 
Saint  in  Heaven !" 


LINES 

4T  A   LITTLE   WELL  BT  THE   ROAD- 
SIDE,  LANODALE. 

(y  Spring  of  waters  undefiled ! 

mbering  in  thy  moesy  cell, 

less  aa  the  hillock's  Terdant  side 

:h  thou  hadst  thy  birth,  I  bless  thy 

n 

coldness,  with  as  deep-felt  joy 

kneeling  at  his  fiir-sought  shrine ; 

nw  to  bathe  my  freshen'd  heart 

)ring  radiance,  from  my  lips 

( prayer  sheds  o'er  thy  glassy  sleep 

emor! 

Nor  must  I  forget 
for  the  departed  soul 
K),  many  a  year  ago,  first  shaped 
Pont^^mprisoning  the  spring 
;  to  be  free,  with  smooth  slate-stone, 
'■  beauteous  colouring  of  age 
•tmguished  from  the  natural  rock, 
kionr  the  solitary  man 
40 


Laid  the  first  stone,— and  in  his  native  vale 
It  serves  him  for  a  peaceful  monument, 
'Mid  the  hill-silence. 

Renovated  life 
Now  flows  through  all  my  veins  r— old  dreams 

revive ; 
And  while  an  airy  pleasure  in  my  brain 
Dances  unbidden,  I  have  time  to  gaze. 
Even  with  a  happy  lover's  kindest  looks, 
On  Thee,  delicious  Fountain ! 

Thou  dost  shed 
(Though  suhry  stillnese  fill  the  summer  air 
And  parch  the  yellow  hills)  all  round  thy  cave 
A  smile  of  beauty  lovely  as  the  Spring 
Breathes  with  his  April  showers.    The  narrow 

lane 
On  either  hand  ridged  with  low  shelving  rocks, 
That  from  the  road-side  gently  lead  the  eye 
Up  to  thy  bed, — ah  me  !  how  rich  a  green. 
Still   brighlening,  wantons   o'er   its   moisten'd 

grass! 
With  what  a  sweet  sensation  doth  my  gaxe, 
Now  that  my  thirsty  soul  is  gratified, 
Live  on  the  little  cell !    The  water  there, 
Variously  dappled  by  the  wreathed  aand 
That  sleeps  below  in  many  an  antic  ahape. 
Like  the  mild  plumage  of  the  pheasant-hen 
Soothes  the  beholder's  eye.    The  ceaseless  drip 
From  the  moss-fretted  roof,  by  Nature's  hand 
Vaulted  moat  beautiful,  even  like  a  pulse 
Tells  of  the  living  principle  within,— 
A  pulse  but  seldom  heard  amid  the  wild. 

Yea,  seldom  heard :  there  is  but  one  lone  cot 
Beyond  this  well : — it  is  inhabited 
By  an  old  shepherd  during  summer  months, 
And  haply  he  may  drink  of  the  pure  spring. 
To  Langdale  Chapel  on  the  Sabbath-mom 
Going  to  pray,— or  as  he  home  returns 
At  silent  eve :  or  traveller  such  as  I, 
Following  his  fancies  o'er  these  lonely  hills. 
Thankfully  here  may  alake  his  burning  thirst 
Once  in  a  season.    Other  visitants 
It  hath  not ;  save  perchance  the  mountain-crow. 
When  ice  hath  lock'd  the  rills,  or  wandering  colt 
Leaving  its  pasture  for  the  shady  lane. 

Methinks,  in  such  a  solitary  cave. 
The  fairy  forms  belated  peasant  sees 
Oft  nightly  dancing  in  a  glittering  ring 
On  the  smooth  mountain  sward,  might  here  retire 
To  lead  their  noon-tide  revels,  or  to  bathe 
Their  tiny  limbs  in  this  transparent  well. 
A  fitter  spot  there  is  not :  flowers  are  here 
Of  loveliest  colours  and  of  sweetest  smell, 
Native  to  these  our  hills,  and  ever  seen 
A  fairest  family  by  the  happy  side 
Of  their  own  parent  spring ;— and  others  too, 
Of  foreign  birth,  the  cultured  garden's  joy. 
Planted  by  that  old  shepherd  in  his  mirth. 
Here  smile  like  strangers  in  a  novel  scene. 
Lo  !  a  tall  rose-tree  with  its  clustering  bloom. 
Brightening  the  mossy  wall  on  which  it  leans 
Its  arching  beauty,  to  my  gladsome  heart 
Seems,  with  its  smiles  of  lonely  lonalmftta, 
lake  some  fair  ikpn,  il  iba  bsunXiVa  toa 
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Of  her  dear  monntaui-cot,  standing  to  greet 
The  way-bewilder'd  traveller. 

But  my  Bool 
Long  pleased  to  linger  by  thia  silent  cave, 
Nursing  its  wild  and  playful  fantasies, 
Pants  for  a  loftier  pleasure, — and  forsakes, 
Though  surely  with  no  cold  ingratitude. 
The  flowers  and  verdure  round  the  sparkling 

well. 
A  voice  calls  on  me  from  the  mountain-depths, 
And  it  must  be  obey*d :  Yon  ledge  of  rocks, 
Like  a  wild  staircase  over  Hardknot's  brow. 
Is  ready  for  my  footsteps,  and  even  now, 
Wastwater  blackens  far  beneath  my  feet. 
She  the  storm-loving  Lake. 

Sweet  Fount!— Farewell! 


THE   DESOLATE   VILLAGE. 

nilST  DREAM. 

SwBET  Village !  on  thy  pastoral  hill 

Array'd  in  sunlight  sad  and  still, 

Aa  ff  beneath  the  harvest-moon, 

Thy  noiseless  homes  were  sleeping ! 

It  is  the  merry  month  of  June, 

And  creatures  all  of  air  and  earth 

Should  now  their  holiday  of  mirth 

With  dance  and  song  be  keeping. 

But,  loveliest  Village !  silent  Thou, 

As  cloud  wreathed  o*er  the  Morning's  brow, 

When  light  is  faintly  breaking, 

And  Midnight's  voice  afar  is  lost. 

Like  the  wailing  of  a  wearied  ghost, 

The  shades  of  earth  forsaking. 

'Tis  not  the  Day  to  Scotia  dear, 

A  summer  Sabbath  mild  and  clear ! 

Yet  from  her  solemn  burial-ground 

The  small  Kirk  Steeple  looks  around. 

Enshrouded  in  a  calm 

Profound  as  filla  the  house  of  prayer. 

Ere  firom  the  band  of  virgins  fair 

Exhales  the  choral  psalm. 

A  sight  so  steeped  in  perfect  rest 

Is  slumbering  not  on  nature's  breast 

In  the  smiles  of  earthly  day ! 

'Tis  a  picture  floatirfig  down  the  sky. 

By  fiuicy  framed  in  years  gone  by, 

And  mellowing  in  decay ! 

That  thought  is  gone !— the  Village  still 

With  deepening  quiet  crowns  the  hill, 

Its  low  green  roofs  are  there ! 

In  soft  material  beauty  beaming, 

As  in  the  silent  hour  of  dreaming 

They  hung  embowered  in  air ! 

Is  this  the  Day  when  to  the  mountains 
The  happy  shepherds  go. 
And  bathe  in  sparkling  pools  and  fbuntaina 
Their  flocks  made  white  as  snowf 
Hath  gentle  girl  and  gamesome  boy. 
With  meek-eyed  mirth  or  shouting  joy, 


Gone  tripping  up  the  brae  ? 

Till  far  behind  their  Town  doth  stand, 

Like  an  image  in  svreet  Fairy  Land, 

When  the  Elves  have  flown  away ! 

— O  sure  if  aught  of  human  breath 

Within  these  walls  remain. 

Thus  deepening  in  the  hush  of  deiA, 

'Tis  but  some  melancholy  Crcme, 

Who  sits  with  solemn  eyes 

Beside  the  cradle  all  alone. 

And  lulls  the  infimt  with  a  strain 

Of  Scotia's  ancient  melodies. 

What  if  these  homes  be  filled  with  fife  t 

'Tis  the  sultry  month  of  June, 

And  when  the  cloudless  sun  rides  hiigfa 

Above  the  glittering  air  of  noon. 

All  nature  sinks  opprest, — 

And  labour  shuts  his  weary  eye 

In  the  mid-day  hour  of  rest. 

Yet  let  the  soul  think  what  it  will. 

Most  dirge-like  mourns  that  moorland  rill 

How  different  once  its  flow ! 

When  with  a  dreamy  motion  gliding 

'Mid  its  green  fields  in  love  abiding. 

Or  leaping  o'er  the  mossy  linn. 

And  sporting  with  its  own  wild  din, 

Seem'd  water  changed  to  snow. 

Beauty  lies  spread  before  my  sight, 

But  grief-like  shadows  dim  its  light. 

And  all  the  scene  appears 

Like  a  church-yard  when  a  friend  is  dyilgi 

In  more  than  earthly  stillness  lying. 

And  glimmering  through  our  tears ! 

Sweet  Woodbum !  like  a  cloud  that  nains 

Comes  floating  o'er  my  soul ! 

Although  thy  beauty  still  survive. 

One  look  hath  changed  the  whole. 

The  gayest  village  of  the  gay 

Beside  thy  own  sweet  river, 

Wert  Thou  on  Week  or  Sabbath  day! 

So  bathed  in  the  blue  light  of  joy. 

As  if  no  trouble  could  destroy 

Peace  doom'd  to  last  for  ever. 

Now  in  the  shadow  of  thy  trees 

Still  lovely  in  the  tainted  breese. 

The  fell  Plague-Spirit  grimly  lies 

And  broods,  as  in  despite 

Of  uncomplaining  lifelessness. 

On  the  troops  of  silent  shadea  that  press 

Into  the  church-yard's  cold  recess, 

From  that  region  of  delight. 

Last  summer  from  the  school-hoose  door, 
When  the  glad  play -bell  was  ringing. 
What  ahoals  of  bright-haired  elves  would  poi 
Like  small  waves  racing  on  the  shore. 
In  dance  of  rapture  singing ! 
Oft  by  yon  little  silver  well. 
Now  sleeping  in  neglected  cell. 
The  village-maid  would  stand. 
While  resting  on  the  mossy  bank 
With  freshened  soul  the  traveller  drank 
The  cold  cup  from  her  hand ; 
Haply  some  soldier  from  the  war. 
Who  would  remember  long  and  far 
That  Lily  of  the  Land. 
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i  green  it  bright  with  flowers, 
{ through  the  mumj  hours, 
na  from  cnchmted  bowers 
1  walked  by, 
the  cbangeM  sir, 
f  feeling  they  are  feir, 
nd  batterfly. 

I  the  tiny  hunter-rout 
d  on  widi  dance  and  shout 
rairypreyt 
sarless  hnnet  sings, 
{ht  insect  folds  iu  wings 
iwy  flower  that  springs 
>  children's  clay, 
n  deserted  well 
7  maid, 

wont  at  eve — ahould  go— 
as  her  shade 

while — then  sad  and  slow 
e,  afraid  to  think 
oudly-laughing  ring 
their  pitchen  in  that  spring, 
1  round  its  brink. 

rough  woeful  images 
Ids  her  way ! 

h  drooping  flower  she  sees : 
momentary  breeze 

decay. 

wn  the  slender  bough 

the  crow  her  nest  T 

l>ed  her  young  have  Iain 

time  in  their  nest ; 

flew  on  tender  wing 

be  cross-bow  or  the  sling. 

purpling  turtle-dove, 
lerene  in  human  love, 
hops  from  door  to  door ; 
3,  not  fearing  to  be  seen, 
I  on  the  Tillage  green 
nely  moor. 

ep  wandering  by  the  brook 
m  neglected  look, 
in  their  dumb  distress 

sweet  dead  shepherdess. 

rasturing  through  the  range 
ields,  all  common  now, 
e  yoke  enjoy  the  change, 
»ng  long  Sabbath-sleep ! 
ing  in  one  thunderous  band, 
rild  they  sweep, 
long  hair  from  their  eyes*- 
ving  whirlwind  flies 
lesert  sand. 

.  let  their  course  is  free^ 
gler  down  the  lea 
sphyr's  breath^ 
;ar  far  away  doth  roam, 
his  hoYel-home 
9  death* 

n  hedge  a  scattered  row 
r-stain*d— once  white  as  snow- 
that  have  long  been  spread, 
ong  unto  the  dead, 
iroclaim  to  every  eye, 
place  for  chanty!'* 


O  blest  are  ye !  unthinking  creatures! 

Rejoicing  in  your  lowly  natures 

Ye  dance  round  human  tombs ! 

Where  gladlier  sings  the  mountain  lark 

Than  o'er  the  church-yard  dim  and  dark ! 

Or  where,  than  on  the  church-yard  wall, 

From  the  wild  rose-tree  brighter  fell 

Her  transitory  blooms ! 

What  is  it  to  that  lovely  sky 

If  all  her  worshippere  should  die ! 

As  happily  her  splendoun  play 

On  the  grave  where  human  forms  decay, 

As  o*er  the  dewy  turf  of  Mom, 

Where  the  virgin,  like  a  woodland  Fay 

On  wings  of  joy  was  borne. 

— Even  now  a  soft  and  silvery  haze 

Hill— Village— Tre^-is  steeping 

In  the  loveliness  of  happier  days, 

Ere  rose  the  voice  of  weeping ! 

When  incense-fires  from  every  hearth 

To  heaven  stole  beautiful  from  earth. 

Sweet  Spire !  that  crown'st  the  houae  of  Ood ! 

To  thee  my  spirit  turns. 

While  through  a  cloud  the  soften'd  light 

On  thy  yellow  dial  bums. 

Ah,  me !  my  bosom  inly  bleeds 

To  see  the  deep-wom  path  that  leads 

Unto  that  open  gate  U 

In  silent  blackness  it  doth  tell 

How  oft  thy  little  sullen  bell 

Hath  o*er  the  village  toU'd  its  knell, 

In  beauty  desolate. 

Oft,  wandering  by  myself  at  night. 

Such  spire  hath  risen  in  sofken'd  Ught 

Before  my  gladden'd  eyes, — 

And  as  I  look'd  around  to  see 

The  village  sleeping  quietly 

Beneath  the  quiet  skies,— 

Methought  that  'mid  her  stan  so  bifght. 

The  moon  in  placid  mirth. 

Was  not  in  heaven  a  holier  sight 

Than  God's  house  on  the  earth.  « 

Sweet  image !  transient  in  my  aoul ! 

That  very  bell  hath  ceased  to  toll 

When  the  grave  receives  its  dead-^ 

And  the  last  time  it  slowly  swung, 

'Twas  by  a  dying  atripling  mng 

O'er  the  sexton's  hoary  head  ! 

All  silent  now  from  cot  or  hall 

Comes  forth  the  sable  funeral ! 

The  Pastor  is  not  there  ! 

For  yon  sweet  Manse  now  empty  stands. 

Nor  in  its  walls  will  holier  handa 

Be  e'er  held  up  in  prayer. 

BESSY  BELL  AND  MARY  GRAY. 

BBOOirD  DftBAM. 

O  hush'o  be  our  souls  as  this  Burial-ground ! 
And  let  our  feet  without  a  sound 
Glide  o'er  the  mournful  clay ; 
For  lo !  two  radiant  Creatures  flitting 
O'er  the  grave-stones!  now  moveless  sittiiig 
On  a  low  funeral  mound !    'Tis  day ! 
And,  but  that  ghoata  where' ei  \!ba^  xo^^ 
Do  in  their  breathleMb«i»XY  \af^ 
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The  cold,  the  wan,  and  the  silent  light 

O'er  the  Chorch-yard  ahed  by  the  Queen  of 

Night, 
Sure  Sister  Shades  were  They  ! 
— Of  many  *tis  the  holy  faith, 
Ere  from  the  dying  frame 
Departs  the  Utest  lingering  breath, 
Its  earthly  garb  the  same, 
A  shadowy  Likeness  still  doth  come, 
A  noiseless,  pale-faced,  beckoning  Wraith, 
To  call  the  Stranger  home  ! 
Or,  are  ye  Angels !  who  from  bliss. 
With  dewy  fall,  unto  our  earth 
On  wings  of  Paradise  descend, 
The  grave  of  Innocence  to  kiss, 
And  tears  of  an  immortal  birth 
With  human  tears  to  blond ! 
Aye !  there  they  sit !  like  earthly  Creatures 
With  softer,  sadder,  fainter  features ! 
A  Halo  round  each  head ; 
Fair  Things  whose  earthly  courae  is  o*er. 
And  who  bring  from  some  far-distant  shore 
The  beauty  that  on  earth  they  wore. 
With  the  silence  of  the  dead. 

The^lream  of  Ghost  and  Angel  fades, 

And  I  gaze  upon  two  Orphan- Maids, 

Frail  Creatures,  doom'd  to  die  ! 

Spirits  may  be  fair  in  their  heavenly  sleep. 

But  sure  when  mortal  Beings  weep 

In  tears  a  beauty  lies  more  deep, 

The  glimmering  of  mortality  ! 

Their  aged  Friend  in  slumber  lies. 

And  hath  closed  for  an  hour  the  only  eyes 

That  ever  cheer*  d  their  orphan -state. 

At  the  hour  of  birth  left  desolate ! 

She  sleeps !  and  now  these  Maids  have  come 

With  mournful  hearts  to  this  mournful  home, 

Led  here  by  a  pensive  train 

Of  thoughts  still  brooding  on  the  dead  ! 

For  they  have  watched  the  breast  of  Fain 

Till  it  moved  not  on  its  bed, 

The  lifeless  lips  together  prest. 

And  many  a  ghastly  body  drest. 

And  framed  the  shroud  for  the  corse  of  bone 

That  lay  unheeded  and  alone, 

When  in  its  friends  were  dead  and  gone  ! 

So  they  walk  not  to  yon  breezy  mountain 

To  sit  in  the  shade  of  its  silvery  fountain, 

And  *mid  that  lofty  air  serene 

Forget  the  dim  and  wailing  scene 

That  spreads  beneath  their  feet ! 

They  walk  not  down  yon  fairy  stream 

Whose  liquid  lapses  sweet 

Might  wrap  them  in  some  happy  dream 

Of  a  pure,  calm,  far  retreat, 

As  on  the  rivulet  seems  to  flow. 

Escaping  from  a  world  of  Woe ! 

But  this  still  realm  is  their  delight. 

And  hither  they  repair 

Communion  with  the  Dead  to  hold ! 

Peaceful,  as  at  the  fall  of  night. 

Two  little  Lambkins  gliding  white 

Return  unto  the  gentle  air 

That  sleeps  within  the  Fold. 

Or  like  two  Birds  to  their  lonely  nest, 

Or  weaned  waves  to  their  bay  of  rest, 


Or  fleecy  clouds,  when  their  race  is  nu, 
That  hang,  in  their  own  beauty  blest, 
*Mid  the  calm  that  sanctifiM  the  wed 
Around  the  setting  Son. 

Phantoms !  ye  waken  to  mine  eye 

Sweet  trains  of  earthly  imagery ! 

Whate'er  on  Nature's  breast  is  foond 

In  loyeliness  without  a  sound, 

That  silent  seems  to  soul  and  sense, 

Emblem  of  perfect  Innocence  1 

Two  radiant  dew-drops  that  repose 

On  mossy  bank  at  Evening's  dose, 

And,  happy  in  the  gentle  weather, 

In  beauty  disappear  together  ! 

Two  flowere  upon  the  lonesome  moor, 

When  a  dim  day  of  storm  is  o'er, 

Lifting  up  their  yellow  hair 

To  meet  the  balm  of  the  slumbering  air. 

Two  Sea-birds  from  the  troubled  ocean 

Floating  with  a  snowy  motion. 

In  the  absence  of  the  gale 

Over  a  sweet  inland  vale ! 

Two  early-risen  Stars  that  lie 

Together  on  the  Evening-sky, 

And  imperceptibly  puraue 

Their  walk  along  the  depths  of  blue. 

— Sweet  Beings !  on  my  dreams  ye  riss 

With  all  your  frail  humanities ! 

Nor  Earth  below,  nor  Heaven  above, 

An  image  yields  of  Peace  and  Love, 

So  perfect  as  your  pensive  breath 

That  brings  unsought  a  dream  of  death! 

Each  sigh  more  touching  than  the  last, 

Till  Life's  pathetic  tune  be  past ! 

THE  DEPARTURE. 

THIRD  DREAM. 

The  grave  is  flll'd  and  the  turf  is  spread 
To  grow  together  o'er  the  dead. 
The  little  daisies  bright  and  £ur 
Are  looking  up  scarce  injured  there. 
And  one  warm  night  of  summer-dew 
Will  all  their  wonted  smiles  renew. 
Restoring  to  its  blooming  rest 
A  soft  couch  for  the  sky-lark's  breast, 
The  funeral-party,  one  by  one 
Have  given  their  blessing  and  are  gone- 
Prepared  themselves  ere  long  to  die, 
A  small,  sad,  silent  company. 
The  orphans  robed  in  spotless  white 
Yet  linger  in  the  holy  ground. 
And  shed  all  o'er  that  peaceful  mound 
A  radiance  like  the  wan  moonlight. 
— Then  from  their  mother's  grave  they  glic 
Out  of  the  church-yard  side  by  side. 
Just  at  the  gate  they  pause  and  turn— 
I  hear  sad  blended  voices  mourn 
"  Mother,  farewell !"  the  last  endeavour 
To  send  their  souls  back  to  the  clay. 
Then  they  hide  theif  eyes-— and  walk  awaj 
From  her  grave — now  and  for  ever  I 

Not  till  this  parting  invocation 
To  their  mother's  buried  breast, 
Had  they  felt  the  power  of  desolation ! 
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I  she  liTed,  the  Tillage  lay 
nnrepming  in  decay-* 
f  waa  ita  own  oonaoiation, 
ith  aeem'd  only  reat. 
ow  a  dim  and  anllen  breath 
aracter^d  the  iaoe  of  death ; 
ra,  and  aigha,  and  aoba,  and  wailing, 
idr-«*er  human  joy  prerailinj^ 
the  penang  fita  of  woe, 
ence,  like  a  depth  of  anew 
Qg  in  slumber  stem  and  dull 
ing-fielda  late  so  beautiful, 
eir  £unting  spirits  press 
sight  of  utter  hopelessness, 
ve  them  off,  they  heed  not  where, 
obUrion's  ebbless  wave 
for  ever  on  one  grave, 
age  of  despair. 

ith  such  spectacles  of  woe 
s  their  solitary  home 
the  Tillage-green  they  go — 
the  streamlet's  murmuring  flow, 
Doelt  away  the  q>ecks  of  foam, 
man  creaturea  dying 
sir  Tojrage  down  life's  peaceful  stream, 
e  bosom  of  a  dream 
{fatleaB  pleasure  lying. 
▼eriea  of  composing  grief! 
rery  tadneas  yieida  relief 
t,  uid  soul,  and  eye. 
phans  look  around— and  lo ! 
iching  is  that  Lilac's  glow, 
the  taU  Laburnum's  bow 
filing  spans  the  sky ! 
Iden  gleam — that  gentle  fire 
STen  anguish  to  admire ; 
itJy  cheers  away  distress 
tower  of  nature's  loTeliness. 
any  a  little  garden  steal 
that  haTe  been  wasting  long 
neas  there  was  none  to  feel ; 
B  the  hidden  flowers  a  song 
,  in  happy  multitude 
f  in  that  solitude, 
le  brings  of  all  the  strife 
ineas  of  superior  life, 
I  seem,  'mid  these  insects  blest, 
^r-insect  hardly  miss'd. 

86  that  transient  calm ;  the  door 
own  cottage  open  stands — 
lier  than  one  hour  before, 
ley  with  weak  and  trembling  hands 
d  of  that  dear  eoflin  bore 
darksome  bed! 
I  hr  drearier  than  the  tomb, 
9d  aiienee  of  the  room 
I  bj  the  dead. 

n  the  dim  and  senseless  walls, 
fry  &st  a#ay ; 

ddao  thought  their  feet  recalls, 
ea  lOfe  their  suy, 
I  the  Tioleoce  of  despair 
■h  into  the  open  air, 
la  its  thatch  and  aheltering  tree, 
nra  it  ererlaatingly ! 


— On,  on  they  go,  in  sorrow  blind, 
Yet  with  a  still  and  gentle  motion 
That  speaks  the  inner  soul  resign'd  ; 
Like  little  billows  o'er  the  ocean 
Still  flowing  on  with  tide  and  wind. 
And  though  the  tempest  smite  their  breast, 
Reaching  at  last  some  bay  of  rest. 

God  bless  them  on  their  pilgrimage ! 
And  may  his  hand  divine 
With  healing  dew  their  woes  assuage. 
When  they  have  reach'd  that  silent  ahrine 
By  nature  framed  in  the  open  air. 
With  soft  turf  for  the  knees  of  prayer. 
And  dome  of  many  a  pastoral  hill 
Lying  in  heaven  serene  and  still ; 
For,  pilgrims  ne'er  to  Sion  went 
More  mournful,  or  more  innocent. 
Before  the  rueful  Cross  to  lie 
At  midnight  on  Mount  Calvary. 
Two  favourite  sheep  before  them  go- 
Each  Mrith  its  lambs  of  spotless  snow 
Frisking  around  with  pattering  feet, 
With  peaceful  eyes  and  happy  bleat. 
Happy  !  yet  like  a  soft  complaint ! 
As  if  at  times  the  voice  of  sorrow  ' 

Through  the  bush'd  air  came  breathing  faint 
From  blessed  things  that  fear  no  morrow. 
— Each  Shepherdess  holds  in  her  hand 
A  verdant  crook  of  the  willow-wand. 
Wreathed  round  with  melancholy  flowers 
Gather' d  'mid  the  hills  in  happier  hours. 
In  a  small  cage  a  thrush  is  sitting— 
Or  restless  as  the  light 
That  through  his  sunny  prison  plays, 
From  perch  to  perch  each  moment  flitting, 
His  quick  and  glancing  eye  surveys 
The  novel  trees  and  fields  so  bright. 
And  like  a  torrent  gushing  strong 
He  sends  through  heaven  his  sudden  song, 
A  song  that  all  dim  thought  destroys, 
And  breathes  o'er  all  its  own  wild  joys. 

As  on  the  Orphans  hold  their  way 

Through  the  stillness  of  the  dying  day. 

Fairies  might  they  seem  who  are  returning. 

At  the  end  of  some  allotted  time. 

Unto  their  own  immortal  clime ! 

Each  bearing  in  its  lovely  hand 

Some  small  memorial  of  the  land 

Where  they,  like  common  human  frames. 

And  call'd  by  gentle  Christian  names. 

For  long  had  been  sojourning ! 

Some  little  fair  insensate  thing, 

ReUc  of  that  wild  visiting  ! 

Bird  that  beneath  a  brighter  spring 

Of  its  own  vanish'd  earth  will  sing ; 

Those  harmless  creatures  that  will  glide 

O'er  faery  vales  in  earthly  snow. 

And  from  the  faSry  river's  flow 

Come  forth  more  purely  beautified. 

Now  with  a  wild  and  mournful  song, 
The  fair  proceaaion  moves  along. 
While,  by  that  tune  so  sweet 
The  little  flock  delighted,  press 
As  if  with  human  tenderness 
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Around  the  fiinger*8  feet. 
Up — up  the  gentle  sl^pe  they  wind. 
Leaving  the  laughing  flowers  behind 
That  seem  to  court  their  stay. 
One  moment  on  the  top  they  stand, 
At  the  wild-unfolding  vale*s  command* 
—Then  down  into  that  faery  land 
Dream-like  they  sink  away ! 


LINES 


WRITTBir  ON  SBBINO  A  PICTURE  BT  BIE0HIM, 
OF  AN  A88  IN  A  8T0RM-«H0WER« 

Poor  wretch !  that  blasted  leafless  tree, 
More  firail  and  death-like  even  than  thee. 
Can  ]rield  no  shelter  to  thy  shivering  form ; 
The  sleet,  the  rain,  the  wind  of  Heaven 
Full  in  thy  face  are  coldly  driven. 
As  if  thou  wert  alone  the  object  of  the  storm. 

Yet  chill'd  with  cold  and  drench*d  with  rain. 
Mild  creature !  thou  dost  not  complain 
By  sound  or  look  of  these  ungracious  skies ; 
Calmly  as  if  in  friendly  shed, 
There  stand*st  thou,  with  unmoving  head, 
And  a  grave,  patient  meekness  in  thy  half-dosed 
eyes. 

Long  could  my  thoughtful  spirit  gaie 
On  thee ;  nor  am  I  loth  to  praise 
Him  whom  in  moral  mood  this  image  drew ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  that  I  could  frame 
An  image  different,  yet  the  same. 
More  pleasing  to  the  heart,  and  yet  to  Nature 
true. 

Behold  a  lane  retired  and  green. 
Winding  amid  a  forest-scene 
With  blooming  furze  in  many  a  radiant  heap ; 
There  is  a  browsing  Ass  espied, 
One  colt  is  frisking  by  her  side. 
And  one  among  her  feet  is  safely  stretch'd  ui 
sleep. 

And  lo !  a  little  maiden  stands, 
With  thistles  in  her  tender  hands. 
Tempting  with  kindly  words  the  colt  to  eat ; 
Or  gently  down  before  him  lays, 
With  words  of  solace  and  of  praise, 
Pluck'd  from  th*  untrodden  turf  the  herbage  soft 
and  sweet. 

The  summer  sun  is  sinking  down. 
And  the  peasants  from  the  market -town 
With  cheerful  hearts  are  to  their  homes  returning ; 
Groups  of  gay  children  too  are  there, 
Stirring  with  mirth  the  silent  air, 
O'er  idl  their  eager  eyes  the  light  of  laughter 
burning. 

The  Ass  hath  got  his  burthen  still  • 
The  merry  elves  the  panniera  fill ; 
Delighted  there  from  side  to  side  they  iwiiig : 
The  creature  heeds  nor  shout  nor  call, 


But  jogs  on  careless  of  them  all. 
Whether  in  harmless  sport  ihvf  fnly  Mft 
sing. 

A  gipsey-grottp !  the  aeGfet  wood 
Stirs  through  its  leafy  solitude, 
As  wheels  the  dance  to  many  a  jocBnd  HM 
Th'  unpannier'd  Ass  slowly  radres 
From  the  brown  tents  and  sparkling  fins, 
And  silently  feeds  on  beneath  the  lilaDt  boo 

The  Moon  sits  o'er  the  huge  oak  tree, 
More  pensive  'mad  this  scene  of  glee 
That  mocks  the  hour  of  beauty  and  of  not; 
The  soul  of  all  her  aoftest  rays 
On  yonder  placid  creature  plajra. 
As  if  she  wish'd  to  cheer  the  hardsUpi  d 
opprest. 

But  now  the  silver  moonbeams  &de. 
And,  peeping  through  a  flowery  glade, 
Hush'd  as  a  wild-bhrd's  nest,  a  cottage  lifli: 
An  Ass  stands  meek  and  patient  there, 
And  by  her  side  a  spectre  feir, 
To  drink  the  balmy  cup  once  more  boftn 
dies. 

With  tendercst  care  the  pitying  dame 

Supports  the  dying  maiden's  frame. 

And  strives  with  laughing  looks  her  hH 

cheer; 
While  playful  children  crowd  around 
To  catch  her  eye  by  amile  or  sound. 
Unconscious  of  the  doom  that  wails  their 

dear! 

I  feel  this  mournful  dream  impart 
A  hoUer  image  to  my  heart, 
For  oft  doth  grief  to  thoughts  sublime  pm  I 
Blest  creature !  through  the  solenm  ni^t, 
I  see  thee  bathed  in  hsavenly  light, 
Shed  from  that  wondrous  child-— "Tke  Btm 
the  E^rth. 

# 
When  flying  Herod's  murd'roue  rage, 
Thou  on  that  wretched  pilgrimage 
Didst  gently  near  the  virgin*inotlier  lie ; 
On  thee  the  humble  Jesus  sate, 
When  thousands  rush'd  to  Salem's  gate 
To  see  'mid  holy  hymns  the  sinlciw  ma  pM 

Happy  thou  wert,  nor  low  thy  piaiie,        * 

In  peaceful  patriarchal  daye. 

When  countless  tents  slow  pav'd  from  hi 

land 
Like  clouds  o'er  heaven ;  the  geade  raoe 
Such  quiet  scene  did  meetly  giaee, 
CircUng  the  pastoral  can^  hi  muEf  a  U 

band. 

Poor  wretch !  my  nrashig  diaam  ii  o'er ; 
Thy  shivering  form  I  iriew  once  immv, 
And  sU  the  pains  thy  race  ie  dooB'd  to  pM 
But  they  whose  thoughtftd  wpmm  aee 
The  truth  of  life,  will  psoae  widk  ne, 
And  bless  thee  in  a  twee  of  gaadeiieani 
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GRAYER  TO   SLEEP. 

ui  Sleep !  -wflt  Tboa  lay  thy  head 
little  hoar  <m  thy  Lorer'a  bed, 
w  bnt  the  nlent  elan  of  night 
be  to  oar  delight ! 


08  said  that  the  Couch  must  be 
Bider-down  that  is  spread  for  Thee, 
my  sorrow  must  lie  alone, 
e,  sweet  Sleep !  is  a  Couch  of  stone. 

)  Thee  I  know  is  dear ; 
be  saddest  of  music  is  ever  here, 
ef  sits  with  me  in  my  cell, 
I  is  a  Syren  who  singeth  well. 

m,  glad  Sleep !  lowest  gladsome  airs, 
t  only  come  to  thy  Lover's  prayers 
«11s  of  merriment  are  ringing, 
H  with  liquid  ydee  is  singing. 

!ep!  so  long  in  thy  beauty  woo'd, 
il  hast  Thou  in  my  solitude ; 
t,  my  Lore !  and  we  two  will  lie 
ed  lor  ever— or  awake  to  die ! 

eep !  farewell ! — hour,  hour,  hour,  hour, 
)wly  bring  on  the  gleam  of  Morrow, 
oa  art  Joy's  feithfiil  Paramour, 
wilt  Thou  not  in  the  arms  of  Sorrow. 
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not  when  the  Sun  through  the  glittering 
ky. 

ner's  joyful  majesty, 
from  his  cloudless  height  ;— 
sot  when  the  Sun  was  sinking  down, 
^g  the  ruin*s  mossy  brown 
leams  of  ruddy  light; — 
t  when  the  Moon,  like  a  pilgrim  fiur, 
■r  and  planet  journeyed  slow, 
lellowing  the  stillness  of  the  air, 
on  the  world  below ; 
kfsLEOsK !  'mid  thy  mouldering  pride, 
athleas  and  alone, 
'd  the  dreams  to  day  denied, 
reams  of  ages  gone !— 
ishrieTed  guilt  for  one  moment  been  there, 
irt  had  tum'd  to  stone ! 
,  though  felt  no  moving  gale, 
•tless  ghost  in  glhnroering  shroud, 
{h  the  lofty  Oriel  opening  pale, 
len  the  harrying  cloud ; 
t  doobtfal  distance,  each  broken  wall 
'd  blaek  as  bier's  mysterious  pall 
noantain-cave  beheld  by  ghastly  seer ; 
C6  as  if  sound  had  ceased  to  be ; 
ist  firom  arch,  nor  leaf  from  tree, 
Bd  the  noiseless  ear. 
rl  had  snled  firom  her  nlent  tower, 
hosh'd  his  weary  wave, 
ne  wii  midnight's  moonless  hour, 
It  a  draaded  Douglas'  grave ! 


My  being  was  sublimed  by  joy. 
My  heart  was  big,  yet  I  coold  not  weep ; 
I  felt  that  God  would  ne'er  destroy 
The  mighty  in  their  tranced  sleep. 
Within  the  pile  no  common  dead 
Lay  blended  with  their  kindred  mould ; 
Theirs  were  the  hearts  that  pray'd,  or  bled, 
In  cloister  dim,  on  death-plidn  red, 
The  piooB  and  the  bold. 
There  alept  the  saint  whose  holy  strains 
Brought  seraphs  round  the  dying  bed ; 
And  there  the  warrior,  who  to  chains 
Ne'er  stoop'd  his  crested  head. 
I  felt  my  spirit  sink  or  swell 
With  patriot  rage  or  lowly  fear, 
As  battle-trump,  or  convent-bell, 
Rung  in  my  tranced  ear. 
But  dreams  prevail' d  of  loftier  mood. 
When  stem  beneath  the  chancel  high 
My  country's  spectre-monarch  stood. 
All  sheath'd  in  glittering  panoply ; 
Then  I  thought  with  pride  what  noble  blood 
Had  flow'd  for  the  hills  of  liberty. 

High  the  resolves  that  fill  the  brain 
With  transports  trembling  upon  pain. 
When  the  veil  of  time  is  rent  in  twain. 
That  hides  the  glory  past ! 
The  scene  may  fade  that  gave  them  birth, 
But  they  perish  not  with  the  perishing  earth. 
For  ever  shall  they  last. 
And  higher,  I  ween,  is  that  mystic  might 
That  comes  to  the  soul  from  the  silent  night. 
When  she  walks,  like  a  disembodied  spirit, 
Through  realms  her  sister  shades  inherit, 
And  soft  as  the  breath  of  those  blessed  flowers 
That  smile  in  Heaven's  unfading  bowers, 
With  love  and  awe,  a  voice  she  hears 
Murmuring  assurance  of  immortal  years. 
In  hours  of  loneliness  and  woe 
Which  even  the  best  and  wisest  know, 
How  leaps  the  lighten' d  heart  to  seise 
On  the  bliss  that  comes  with  dreams  like  theto ! 
As  fair  before  the  mental  eye 
The  pomp  and  beauty  of  the  dream  return, 
Dejected  virtue  calms  her  sigh. 
And  leans  resign'd  on  memory's  urn. 
She  feels  how  weak  is  mortal  pain. 
When  each  thought  that  starts  to  life  sgain 
Tells  that  she  hath  not  lived  in  vain. 

For  Solitude,  by  Wisdom  woo'd. 

Is  ever  mistress  of  delight, 

And  even  in  gloom  or  tumult  view'd. 

She  sanctifies  their  living  blood 

Who  learn  her  lore  aright. 

The  dreams  her  awful  face  imparts 

Unhallowed  mirth  destroy ; 

Her  griefs  bestow  on  noble  hearts 

A  nobler  power  of  joy. 

While  hope  and  faith  the  soul  thus  fill, 

We  smile  at  chance  distress. 

And  drink  the  cup  of  human  ill 

In  stately  happiness, 

Thus  even  where  death  his  empire  keeps 

Life  holds  the  psgeant  vain, 
I  And  where  the  lofty  spirit  sleeps, 
]  There  lofty  visioiia  reign. 
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Yea,  often  to  night-wandering  man 
A  pow'r  fate'a  dim  decrees  to  scan, 
In  lonely  trance  by  bUaa  is  given ; 
And  midnight*!  starleu  silence  rolls 
A  giant  vigour  through  our  souls, 
That  stamps  us  sons  of  Heaven. 

Then,  Melrosb  !  Tomb  of  heroes  old ! 
Blest  be  the  hour  I  dwelt  with  tliee ; 
The  visions  that  can  ne'er  be  told, 
That  only  poets  in  their  joy  can  see. 
The  glory  borne  above  the  sky 
The  deep-felt  weight  of  sanctity  ! 
Thy  massy  towers  I  view  no  more 
Through  brooding  darkness  rising  hoar. 
Like  a  broad  line  of  light  dim  seen 
Some  sable  mountain-cleft  between ! 
Since  that  dread  hour,  hath  human  thought 
A  thousand  gay  creations  brought 
Before  my  earthly  eye ; 
I  to  the  world  have  lent  an  ear. 
Delighted  all  the  while  to  hear 
The  voice  of  poor  mortality. 
Yet,  not  the  less  doth  there  abide 
Deep  in  my  soul  a  holy  pride, 
That  knows  by  whom  it  was  bestow*  d, 
Lofty  to  man,  but  low  to  God ; 
Such  pride  as  hymning  angels  cherish, 
Blest  in  the  blaxe  where  man  would  perish. 


SONNET. 

THE  ITBNINO  OLOUD. 

A  CL0T7D  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun, 
A  gleam  of  crimaon  tinged  its  braided  snow : 
Long  had  I  watch'd  the  glory  moving  on 
0*er  the  still  radiance  of  the  Lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seera'd,  and  floated  slow ! 
Even  in  its  rery  motion,  there  was  rest : 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow, 
Wafted  the  traveller  to  the  beauteous  West. 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul ! 
To  whose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given ; 
And  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 
Right  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  Heaven, 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  Faith,  it  peaceful  lies. 
And  tells  to  man  his  glorioua  destinies. 


SONNET. 


WBITTKN  ON  8KIDDAW,  DURING  A  TKMPB8T. 

It  was  a  dreadful  day,  when  late  I  pass'd 

O'er  thy  dim  vastncss,  Skiddaw  !— Mist  and 

cloud 
Each  subject  Fell  obscured,  and  rushing  blast 
To  thee  made  darling  music,  wild  and  loud, 
Thou  Mountain- Monarch !      Rain   in    torrents 

play'd. 
As  when  at  sea  a  wave  is  borne  to  Heaven, 
A  watery  spire,  then  on  the  crew  dismay'd 
Of  reeling  ship  with  downward  wrath  u  driTen. 


I  could  have  thought  that  every  liviaiflBB 
Had  fled,  or  perish'd  in  that  savage  Mn, 
So  desolate  the  day.    To  me  were  |ivsB 
Peace,  calmness,  joy :  then  to  myself  I  «i| 
Can  grief,  time,  chance,  or  elements  eonnd 
Man's  charter'd  pride,  the  liberty  of  soilt 


THE  MAGIC   MIRROR. 

MsTHoroHT  beneath  a  Castle  huge  I  Hood, 
That  seem'd  to  grow  out  of  a  rock  nbfiM 
Through  the  dominion  of  its  solitude 

Augustly  frowning  on  the  rage  of  Tiafc 
Its  lofty  minarets,  indiatinct  and  dim, 
Look'd  through  the  brooding  clouds;  mi 
smile 
Of  passing  sunlight  show'd  these  stmctam 
Burning  like  fire,  I  could  have  thoigll 
while 
That   they  were  warriors   keeping  vMcki 
high,  1 

All  motionless,  and  sheathed  in  radism  psaoit 


What  mortal  feet  these  rampart-heighli 
scale! 

Lo !  like  black  atoms  mingling  in  the  ri^ 
The  far-oiT  rooks  and  their  fleet  shsdovsi  ~ 

Scarce  hears  the  soul  their  melancholy* 
What  lovely  coloura  bathed  the  ftowninf  1 

Of  that  imperial  mansion !  Radiant 
And  purple  fading  in  a  yellow  glow ! 

Oh !  lovelier  ne'er  on  moesy  bank  wis  IM 
In  vernal  joy ;  while  bands  of  charter'd  Abh 
Revell'd  like  fairy  sprites  along   thsir  p4 
towers. 

Down  sunk  the  draw-bridge  with  a  llmmj 
ahock; 
And,  in  an  instant,  ere  the  eye  caould  kMflf 
Bound  the  stem  castle  to  th'  opposing  rock*  : 
And  hung  in  calmness  o'er  the  flood  bdid 
A  roaring  flood,  that,  bom  amid  the  UUs,    t 
Forced  his  lone  path  through  many  a  dsriM 
glen. 
Till,  join'd  by  all  his  tributary  rills,  ' 

From  lake  and  tarn,  firom  marisb  and  I 
fen, 
He  left  his  empire  with  a  kingly  glee. 
And  fiercely  bade  recoil  the  billows  of  tht  Hi 

I  felt  it  was  a  dream,  nor  wisb'd  to  wake. 

Though  dim  and  pale  by  fits  the  visioa  pH 
And  oft  that  vision  dwindled  to  a  lake,         ' 

And  clifl'and  castle  from  the  ckrads  wshM 
Oft,  all  I  heard  was  but  a  gentle  swell. 

Like  the  wild  music  of  ths  summer  kavMl 
Till,  like  an  army  mustering  in  the  del), 

The  blasts  came  rushing  from  their  pioH 
cavea, 
And  swept  the  silence  of  the  scenes  away, 
Even  like  a  city  storm'd  upon  the  8abbeih4| 


*  Tbe  imsge  in  this  ItBS  Is  from  a  poem  ofVr.O 
ridge. 
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trange  my  draam,  I  knew  the  Scottish 
trand, 

>  bold  Frith  that  rolling  fiercely  bright 
i  hded  'mid  that  mountain  land, 
.  dark  clottds  a  s«dden  ahower  of  light. 
my  tipa  been  mute  in  Scotland's  praise ! 
the  hour  for  inspiration's  song ! 
iwy  glories  of  departed  days- 
■y  tranced  soul  in  tumult  throng, 
ih  fearless  Toice,  on  them  will  call, 
p  and  battle-field,  from  princely  bower 
ndhall. 

my  still  shadow  by  my  side, 
ktttre's  lifeless  things  that  slept  around, 

0  be !  when,  from  the  portal  wide, 

;  as  sudden  light,  or  wandering  sound, 

1  figure  came,  with  stately  brow, 
he  glanced  upon  the  ruin'd  Pile 
regal  pride,  "  Say,  who  art  thou 
mtenance  bright' ning  with  a  scornful 
nile, 

'  cried)  whose  footsteps  rash  profane 
romantic  realm  where  I  have  will'd  to 
agnr 

those  proud  words  I  could  reply, 
langed  that  scornful  face  to  soft  and 
lUd; 

I  fiwuy  glitter'd  in  his  eye, 
la,  withal,  as  that  of  playful  child. 
once  more  the  gracious  vision  spoke, 
i  voice  familiar  to  mine  car ; 
ay  a  &ded  dream  of  earth  awoke, 
led  strangely  with  that  unknown  Seer, 
stretch'd  forth  his  arm,  and  on  the  sand 
"ound  me  traced,  as  with  Magician's 
rand. 

power  then  had  I  none  to  move, 

iweet  prison,  a  delighted  thrall, 

^membrances  of  daily  love, 

ley  glimmer' d,  vain  I  held  them  all. 

that  Magician  could  I  gaxe ; 

«  ak>De  compell'd  was  I  to  hear, 

le  autumnal  wind  that  fitful  plays 

ig  dirge  unto  the  dying  year, 

silence  of  the  midnight  hour, 

rough  the  ivied  window  of  a  mouldering 

>wer. 

I  might,  and  sported  with  my  soul, 
the  sea- wind  dallies  with  a  boat 
doth  fleeter  than  the  billows  roll, 
I  at  anchor,  on  the  calm  doth  float. 
)d  he  to  see  my  senses  lock'd 
im  maze  of  wildering  fantasy ; 
ind  anon  my  wonder  mock'd 
irelese  looks  of  gentle  tyranny. 
I  was  that  Magician  to  the  sight 
»y  him  subdued  to  terror  and  defigfat. 

the  fearful  oft  in  dreams  become ! 
r  in  the  midst  of  all  things  strange ! 
ring  then,  with  spirits  will  we  roam, 
id  unconscious  of  the  unearthly  change! 
fared  with  me ;  ere  long  I  grew 
r  with  the  wiiard  of  my  dreamt  / 
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When,  from  his  lofty  breast  he  slowly  drew 

What  seem'd  a  Mirror  by  its  glancing  gloam. 
And  bade  me  therein  look,  where  I  might  see 
Wild  sights  come  floating  by  in  clouds  of  gla* 
moury. 

Then  burn'd  thai  glass  insuflerably  bright, 

Till  doaed  my  eyelids  with  the  sadden  pain ; 
As,  when  tht  downward  rays  of  mid-day  tight 

Kindle  to  fire  upon  the  verdant  main. 
Ne'er  diamond  spark  outshone  the  common  air 

With  purer  radiance,  nor  the  setting  Sun 
Stream'd  on  the  window  of  cathedral  fiur 

A  deeper  blaze,  to  tell  his  course  was  run : 
I  gazed  again ;  and  lo !  that  Mirror  soon 
With  tenderest  lustre  smiled,  like  a  September 
Moon, 

Unto  another  world  it  opening  gave. 

There,  castles  stood  majestic  in  their  prime. 
And  mailed  chieftains,  rising  from  the  grave. 

Their  banners  hung  o'er  battlements  subUnie. 
Oft  changed  the  magic  scene ;  here  Lady  bright. 

In  hazel  grove,  beneath  the  western  atar,* 
Listen'd  the  love-tale  of  her  faithful  Knight ; 

Here  the  red  beacon  blazed,  and  to  the  war 
Fierce  clans  come  rushing,  while  the  blaze  illuraea 
Targe,  spear,  and  battle-axe,  and  widely  tossing 
plumes. 

How   sweet   the    Moon  on   yon*  fiur   Abbey 
shone !t 

Bathing  in  liquid  light  so  sadly  faint 
The  flo^'erets  drooping  pale  in  sculptured  stone. 

And  the  still  imsge  of  each  mouldering  saint. 
And  what  may  bring  a  Warrior's  crested  hea^ 

Unto  these  holy  courts  and  cloisters  dim  t 
Thou  daring  spirit,  why  disturb  the  dead? 

Yawns  the  damp  tomb,  and  lo!   a  spectre 
grim,^ 
Yet  with  his  dead  fece  beautiful  withal. 
Lies  'mid  immortal  light  that  fills  the  vaulted  hail. 

The  Abbey  melted  like  a  cloud  away. 

And  many  a  gorgeous  pageant  charm'd  my 
heart: 
But  how  may  I  recount  in  feeble  lay 

The  beauteous  marvels  of  that  wizard's  art  f 
No !  not  unto  myself  dare  I  to  tell 

What  various  visions  o'er  that  Mirror  roll'd. 
Till  view'd  my  soften'd  soul  a  lovely  dell. 

Where  upon  Yarrow's  banks  a  Minstrel  oldlt 
Did  sit,  and  wakc4o  lords  and  ladies  high 
The  last  expiring  strains  of  Border  Minstrelsy. 

Gone  was  the  Magic  Glass !  I  look'd  around ; 

There  hung  the  castle,  like  a  thunder-cloud 
Above  the  darken'd  sea  whose  hollow  sound 

Subdued  my  spirit  more  than  tempest  loud ; 
And  by  my  side,  upon  that  solemn  shore, 

That  Wizard  strange  did  like  an  Image  stand. 
Watching  the  working  of  the  ancient  lore 

That  o'er  the  glass  had  pass'd  at  his  command : 


•  The  meeting  of  Margaret  and  Cranstoan,  in  the  Lay 
of  tbe  Cast  Minitrel. 
f  Melrose.        %  Deloralne.        >  UV!c%ka<\1kftNU 
in  Conclusion  of  Um  Lay  of  Iba  \juX  VttiAniL 
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And  when  he  saw  me  lo:)t  in  wild  surprise, 
Once  more  he  flash'd  ita  light  upon  my  startled 
eyes. 

Ye  lesser  glories,  in  my  spirit  sleep ! 

But  proudly  fling  thy  white  arms  to  the  sea, 
Queen  of  the  unconquerM  North!*  lo !  yonder 
deep, 

With  all  his  suhject  waves,  doth  worship  thee ! 
Stately  thou  sittest  on  thy  mountain  throne, 

Thy  towers  and  temples  like  a  cloudy  sky ; 
And  scarce  canst  tell  what  fabrics  are  thine  own. 

Hung  'mid  the  air-built  phantoms  floating  by. 
Oh !  ne'er  may  that  bright  diadem  be  shorn. 
By  ihce,  for  many  an  age,  majestically  worn  I 

Nor  dim  and  silent  were  thy  regal  halls, 

(The  mansion,  now,  ofgrie^and  solitude!) 
But  mirth  and  music  shook  thy  pictured  walls. 

And  Scotland's  monarch  reign'd  in  Holy- Rood. 
Well  did  I  know,  'mid  banneret  and  peer, 

Star  of  the  Stuart-line,  accomplish'd  James ! 
His  graceful  words  I  almost  seem'd  to  hear, 

As,    lightly    ranging    'mid    those    high-bom 
dames, 
To  each,  in  turn,  some  gallant  wish  he  sigh'd, 
But  linger'd  still  near  one,t  his  ruin  and  his 
pride! 

Thou  field  of  carnapre  !  filcnt  be  thy  name  ! 
Where    Scotland's    royal    standard    sunk   in 
blood; 
While   round  their  monarch,   like  a   guardian 
flame. 
Wasted  in  vain,  his  dying  nobles  stood. 
Gladly  I  saw  dark  clouds  in  tumult  pass 

O'er  that  red  sea  of  horror  snd  despair ; 
And  the  last  image  in  the  Magic  Glass, 

Even  like  the  seraph  Mercy,  saintly  fair, 
Over  her  wounded  foe  hung  sorrowing, t 
And  slaked  his  burning  thirst  with  water  from  the 
spring. 

"  Dry  up  those  tears,"  tl»c  gentle  wizard  cried, 

•'  Nor  weep  while  nature  in  her  glory  smiles !" 
And  lo !  with  sylvan  mountains  beautified. 

Incumbent  cliflfs,  lone  bays,  and  fairy  isles. 
Floated  a  lake^  that  I  could  scarce  behold, 

So  bright  it  gleam'd  with  its  enchanted  waves! 
While  ever  and  anon  wild  music  roll'd 

From  firactur'd  rocks,  and  undiscover'd  caves, 
As  if  some  spirit  warbled  from  the  steep 
A  low  unearthly  song,  to  charm  the  lake  to 
sleep. 

A  spirit ! — lo !  her  fairy  vessel  glides 

Round  the  green  edge  of  yonder  oaken  brake ! 
'Before  its  prow  the  sparkling  wave  divides 

In  homage  to  the  Lady  of  the  Lake ! 
While,  gazing  from  the  shore,  an  armed  KnightK 

Holds  distant  parley  with  that  unknown  Queen, 
Whose  eyes,  with  fear  and  wonder,  glistening 
bright. 

Lend  a  new  wildness  to  the  mountain  scene ! 


•  Bee  the  deicription  ofEdiDburfh  In  Marmioa. 
/  JHtne  Heron.  t  Clara  and  Marmion. 

i  Loch  Csirine.  jj  Flta-James. 


0  loveUer  far,  in  that  bewilder' d  trance, 
Than  Lady  of  the  Mere,*  by  shores  of  Md 

romance ' 

Wild  roee  her  palace,  'mid  the  unbroken  eabn, 

Bummg  with  flowers,  that  tike  a  wrettb  o< 
light. 
Girdled  the  living  dome,  and  breathing  bahn 

Sweet  to  the  soul,  as  all  those  hues  so  biigbt! 
The  work  of  human  hands  it  may  not  be. 

And  unto  dreams  of  fairy  power  gave  birtb; 
Yet,  'mid  such  dreams,  the  spirit  paused  to  ses 

Some  dim -discovered  traces  of  this  earth. 
While  on  that  lady's  countenance  divine 
A  pensive  shadow  lay,  that  told  her  mortal  lioi. 

Yea !  worldly  cares  to  that  enchanted  dome, 

Despite  of  Nature's  guardian  power,  intrvdc; 
Though  bathed  in  sunshine,  yet  a  stormy  gtoom 

Is  gathering  o^er  the  hermit-solitude. 
In  evil  hour  yon  princely  stranger  came ! 

JF'or  ambush'd  foemcn  glare  from  every  dell  r- 
Clan-Alpin  hath  beheld  the  Cross  of  Flame, 

The  sign  of  war  her  children  love  so  weO; 
And  all  her  heathery  mountains  teem  with  hie. 
With  warriors  gaunt  and  grim,  and  arm'd  fo 
mortal  strife. 

Lake,  rock,  and  mountain,  cataract  and  flood, 
Mine  eyes  behold  no  more ;  with  eager  breHl 

1  gaze  on  clashing  faulchions  diram'd  with  blood 

And  plumed  helms  that  seem  to  frown  wid 
death. 
One  of  those  shapes  so  beantiful  and  brave, 

Like  oak-tree  sternly  bending  to  the  bisst. 

Must  fall  this  day,-— but  proud  shall  be  hisgifvo 

In  wrath  life's  bootless  energy  hath  past!— 

Fallen  is  the  eafi:le  that  so  strongly  flew-» 

Long  Celtic  bards  shall  wail  the  dirge  of  Ro^ 

rick  Dhu. 

Oh  !  not  by  vulgar  arm  was  Roderick  slain! 

Less  than  a  king  the  victor  may  not  be : 
See !  how  his  war-steed  bears  him  o'er  the  plaii 

How  nods  his  crest  with  regal  majesty  I 
Sirevlina's  gate  may  bow  her  lofty  head 

To  kiss  the  plume  that  mock'd  each  bold 
sword, 
Nor  by  such  homage  be  dishonoured : 

Methinks,  in  his  disguise,  she  knows  her  lord 
As  if  beneath  her  arch  King  James  did  ride, 
With  all  his  unhelm'd  peerage  by  his  gracioi 
side. 

By  kingly  acts  a  king  should  aye  be  known ! 

Then  look  through  yonder  lustre-beaming  hsl 
Stately  the  figures  there, — yea !  every  one ! 

But  Scotland's  monarch  fiir  outshines  themi 
And  is  she  here,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  f 

Hush  thy  quick  beating  heart,  thou  trembfi 
thing! 
And  let  him  smile  who  sufiers  for  thy  8ake.t 

On  your  betrothed  arms  the  golden  ring 
The  Knight  of  Snowdcn's  kingly  hands  impoi 
A  talisman  that  breaks  the  spell  of  all  your  wo 
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nrd's  Toice  here  toQch'd  upon  my  heart, 
quick  I  waked,  like  one  who,  scarce 
aaleep, 

I  from  his  slumber  with  a  sudden  start 
lun  some  yawning  gulf  or  headlong  steep. 
Wrest,"  said  be,  "on  warlike  pomp  to 

geze; 
I  true  Scottish  pride — look  here  again, 
earn  no  more  of  deeds  of  other  days."— 
I  dbey*d,— «nd  lo !  the  shores  of  Spain* 
Bamifully  terrible  Uke  heaven, 
ill  its  loweriifg  clouds  in  wrathful  hocts  are 

driven. 

)  yon  Tjrrant !  to  his  legions  woe ! 

0  the  vulture  on  his  herdless  rock ! 
tmid  ye  be  to  hear  the  Ebro  flow 

1  more,  and  leave  the  shepherd  with  his 
floek, 

rage   slaves,  that   shame  the  name  of 

France! 
le'er  that  sound  of  safety  must  ye  hear, 
that  tread  ! — the  red-cross  ranks  advance ! 
valour's  stand,  and  vain  the  flight  of  fear, 
10  shall  live,  when,  shouting  in  their  joy, 
tritish   brother- bands    move  onwards   to 

destroy  f 

1  oil  eir  were  these  warm  words  of  mine — 
wixard  and  his  Magic  Glass  were  fled  ; 
lemn  hueh,  that  speaks  the  day's  decline, 
Si  the  sea  without  a  wave  was  shed, 
oks  had  ceased  their  cawing  in  the  sky, 
homm'd  the  wild-bee  on  the  wall-flower 

bright 
a  the  old  tower  bloom'd  luxuriantly ; 
1  roee  the  lovely  star  that  brings  the  night, 
loa  enter'd  on  her  placid  reign, 
iweet  crescent  smiled,  reflected  flrom  the 
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ihn  and  beautiful  the  frosty  Night 

)len  unnoticed  like  the  hush  of  sleep 

rraasmere-vale !    Beneath  the  mellowing 

Sght 

inks  in  softness  every  rugged  steep ! 

d  Church-tower  a  solemn  watch  doth  keep 

le  sweet  Village  she  adorns  so  well ; 

r  the  freezing  stream  is  heard  to  weep, 

imrmaring  far  within  its  icy  cell, 

ark!  across  the  Lake,  clear  chimes  the 

Chapel-bell. 

rfll  the  Moon  and  all  her  stars  be  here : 
Bog  light  proclaims  her  o*er  yon  hill ! 
she  raieeth  up  her  radiant  sphere, 
flloeas,  at  her  smile,  becomes  more  still. 
ut  Ibrgets  all  thoughts  of  human  iU, 
lan  eeeme  happy  as  his  place  of  birth : 
op  that  yield  faim  joy  my  spirit  fill 


«  DoaSodevJd^. 


With  kindred  joy ;  and  ev'n  his  humblest  mirth 
Seems  at  this  peaceful  boor  to  beautify  the  Earth. 

Beyond  this  vale  my  fiuicy  may  not  fly. 

Held  by  its  circle  in  a  magic  chain ; 

Of  merry-making,  and  festivity 

ESv'n  'mid  this  moonlight-scene   shall  be  my 

strain. 
Nor,  gracious  Nature !  when  I  wake  again 
A  hymn  of  loftier  temper  in  thy  praise. 
Wilt  thou  the  Poet's  homage-song  disdain. 
For  Thou  hast  never  listen'd  to  his  lays 
Who  loved  not  lowly  life  and  all  its  simple  waya. 

Through  many  a  vale  how  rang  each  snow-roof 'd 

cot. 
This  livelong  day  with  rapture  bUthe  and  wild ! 
All  thoughts  but  of  the  lingering  eve  forgot 
Both  by  grave  Parent,  and  light-hearted  Child. 
Hail  to  the  Night !  whose  image  oft  beguiled 
Youth's  transient  sadness  with  a  startling  cheer ! 
The  Ball-night  this  by  younkers  proudly  styled ! 
The  joy  at  distance  bright  bums  brighter  neai^— 
Now  smiles  the  happiest  hour  of  all  their  happy 

year! 

All  day  the  earthen  floors  have  felt  their  feet 
Twinkling  quick  measures  to  the  liquid  sound 
Of  their  own  small-piped  voices  shrilly  sweet, 
As  hand  in  hand  they  wheel'd  their  giddy  round. 
Ne'er  fairy-revels  on  the  greensward  moimd 
To  dreaming  bard  a  lovelier  show  dispbiy'd : 
Titania's  self  did  ne'er  with  lighter  bound 
Dance  o'er  the  diamonds  of  the  dewy  ghide, 
Than  danced,  at  peep  of  mom,  mine  own  dear 
mountain- maid. 

Oft  in  her  own  small  mirror  had  the  gleam, 
The  soften*  d  gleam  of  her  rich  golden  hair. 
That  o'er  her  white  neck  floated  in  a  stream, 
Kindled  to  smiles  that  Infant's  visage  fiur, 
Half-conscious  she  that  beauty  gliaten'd  there ! 
Oft  had  she  glanced  her  restless  eyes  aside 
On  silken  sash  so  bright  and  debonnair. 
Then  to  her  mother  flown  with  leaf-like  glide, 

Who  kiss'd  l^er  cherub-head  with  tears  of  silent 
pride. 

But  all  these  glad  rehearsals  now  are  o'er. 
And  young  and  old  in  many  a  glittering  throng. 
By  tinkling  copse-wood,  and  hill-pathway  pour, 
Cheering  the  air  with  laughter  and  with  song. 
Those  flrst  arrived  think  others  tarrying  long. 
And  chide  them  smiling  with  a  friendly  jeer, 
"  To  let  the  music  waste  itself  was  wrong. 
So  stirringly  it  strikes  upon  the  ear. 
The  lame  might  dance,"  they  cry,  "the  aged. 
deaf  might  hear." 

And  lo !  the  crowded  ball-room  is  alive 
With  restless  motion,  and  a  humming  noise, 
Like  on  a  warm  spring-morn  a  sunny  hive. 
When   round   their    Queen   the  waking  beef 

rejoice. 
Sweet  blends  with  graver  tones  the  silvery  Toiea 
Of  children  rushing  eager  lo  t]bNivc  «^\a\ 
The  maater  proud  of  bia  {«ut  (UM'k  am^ia 
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His  guiding  beck  that  due  attention  meets,'— 
List !  through  the  silent  room  each  anxious  bosom 
beats! 

Most  beautiful  and  touching  is  the  scene ! 
More  blissful  far  to  me  than  Fancy's  bower ! 
Arch'd  are  the  walls  with  wreaths  of  holy  green, 
Whose  dark  red-berries  blush  beside  the  flower 
That  kindly  comes  to  charm  the  wintry  hour, 
The  Christmas  rose  !  the  glory  white  as  snow ! 
The  dusky  roof  seems  brighten'd  by  the  power 
Of  bloom  and  verdure  mingling  thus  below. 
Whence  many  a  taper-light  sends  forth  a  cheer- 
ful  glow. 

There  sit  together  tranquilly  arrayed 

The  Friends  and  Parents  of  the  infant-band  ; 

A  Mother  nodding  to  her  timid  maid 

With  cheering  smiles — or  beckoning  with  her 

hand, 
A  sign  of  loTe  the  child  doth  understand. 
There.deeper  thoughts  the  Father's  heart  employ, 
His  features  grays  with  fondness  melting  bland, 
He  asks  his  alent  heart,  with  gushing  joy, 
If  all  the  vale  can  match  his  own  exulting  Boy. 

See !  where  in  blooming  rows  the  children  sit ! 
All  loving  partners  by  the  idle  floor 
As  yet  divided — sare  where  boy  doth  flit, 
Lightly  as  small  wave  running  *long  the  shore. 
To  whisper  something,  haply  said  before. 
Unto  the  soft  cheek  of  his  laughing  May ! 
The  whiles  the  master  eyes  the  opening  door. 
And,  fearing  longer  than  one  smile  to  stay. 
Turns  on  his  noiseless  heel,  and  jocund  wheels 
away. 

O  Band  of  Uving  Flowers !  O  taintless  wreath ! 
By  nature  nourish*d  'mid  her  mountain  air ! 

0  sweet  unfolding  buds,  that  blush  and  breathe 
Of  innocence  and  love  !  I  scarce  may  dare 

To  gaze  upon  you ! — What  soft  gleams  of  hair ! 
What  peaceful  foreheads!  and  what  heavenly 

eyes! 
Bosoms  so  sweet  will  never  harbour  care  ; 
Such  spiritual  breath  was  never  made  for  sighs ! 
For  you  still  breathe   on  Earth  the  gales  of 

Paradise. 

But  I  will  call  you  by  your  human  name, — 
Children  of  Earth,  of  Frailty,  and  Distress! 
Alternate  objects  ye  of  praise  and  blame ! 
The  spell  is  broken — do  I  love  you  less  f 
Ah !  no ! — a  deepening,  mournful  tenderness 
Yearns  at  my  heart,  e*en  now  when  I  behold 
What  trivial  joys  the  human  soul  can  bless ! 

1  feel  a  pathos  that  can  ne*er  be  told 
Breathed  from  yon  mortal  locks  of  pure  ethereal 

gold. 

Where  now  that  angel  face — that  fairy  frame— 
The  jojrful  beauty  of  that  bumish'd  head 
That  shining  forth  o*er  all^  star-Uke  flame- 
Once  through  this  room  admiring  rapture  shed ! 
Can  that  fair  breast  so  full  of  life  be  dead ! 
AH  mute  those  ruddy  hps,  whose  dewy  balm 
A£  if  thraagh  breathing  flowers  sweet  music 
§hed'. 


Those  bounding  limbs,  chain'd  now  in 

calm — 
For  her.  last  Sabbath-day,  was  sung  tbs  fttoaa! 

psalm! 

• 

One  reverend  head  I  miss  amid  the  throng— 
'Tis  bow'd  in  sorrow  o'er  his  cottage  hearth ! 
The  tread  of  dancing  feet — the  voice  of  soo|^ 
The  gladsome  viol--«Dd  the  laugh  of  mirth 
To  him  seem  mockery  on  this  lonesome  emh. 
Rich  in  one  child — he  felt  as  if  his  store 
Of  bliss  might  never  yield  to  mortal  dearth ; 
But  dry  the  cup  of  joy  that  once  ran  o'er ! 
— Now  that  grey-headed  man  is  poorest  of  thi 
poor. 


That  was  a  stirring  sound— my  heart  iieels  li| 
Once  more,  and  happy  as  a  lamb  at  play. 
At  music  such  as  this  pale  thought  takes  flight! 
It  speaks  of  Scotland  too,  a  dear  strathspey ! 
No  vulgar  skill  the  Master  doth  display, 
The  living  bow  leaps  dancing  o'er  the  scriii|i, 
The  wrinkled  face  of  Age  is  bright  as  day, 
While  each  glad  child  in  fimcied  measure  ifnotl^ 
And  feeb  as  if  through  air  he  skimm'd  on  flyim 
wings. 

A  hush  of  admiration  chains  the  breath. 
And  calms  the  laughing  featuree  of  us  ail ; 
The  room,  erewhile  so  kmd,  is  still  as  deatkr- 
For  lo !  the  In&nt-monarchs  of  the  ball 
Rise  from  their  seats,  rejoicing  at  the  call. 
And  move  soft-gliding  to  their  proper  plaee ! 
He  in  his  triumph  rising  straight  and  tall; 
She  light  of  air,  and  delicate  of  ftu;e. 
More  bright  through  fear's  feint  shade  bsr  wit 
imconscious  grace. 

Towards  each  other  their  delighted  eyes 
They  smiling  turn,  and  all  at  once  may  tell 
From  their  subdued  and  sinless  ecstades 
That  these  fair  children  love  each  other  well 
They  sport  and  play  in  the  same  native  dell ; 
There,  each  lives  happy  in  a  shelter'd  nest, 
And  though  the  children  of  our  vales  excel 
In  touching  beauty-— tar  above  the  rest 
Shine  forth  this  starlike  pair — the  loveliest  su 
the  best. 

Like  a  faint  shadow  falls  the  pride  of  youth 
0*er  faces  sparkling  yet  with  childhood's  U^(* 
Joy,  friendship,  fondness,  innocence,  and  truth, 
That  blushing  maiden  to  her  Boy  unite 
More  than  a  brother  dear !    Aye — this  glad  nigii 
Across  their  quiet  souls  will  often  move, 
A  spot  of  vernal  sunshine  ever  bright ! 
When  through  youth's  feiry-laiKi  no  more  the 

rove. 
And  feel  that  Grief  oft  sits  beside  her  iist< 

Love. 

But  lo !  their  graceful  salutations  lend 
A  mutual  boldness  to  esch  beating  heart ; 
Up  strikes  the  tune — suspense  is  at  an  end- 
Like  fearless  forest-fewns  away  they  start ! 
How  wildly  nature  now  combines  with  art ! 
The  motions  of  the  infant  mountaineer 
VYToia  o'%x  thft  ttceems  and  up  the  hills  to  dart. 
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hj  preeepc  tnd  by  music  here 
the  admiring  eool  at  once  through  eye 


beuDf  ghmciiig  o*er  t  meadow-field, 
b  Id  lido  the  airy  spirits  swim, 
en  and  kindling  rapture  shines  reTeal*d 
lieir  ejres,  and  moves  in  every  limb ! 
w  they  twine  their  flexile  arms  so  slim, 
Ihl  arches  o*er  their  hanging  hair, 
inglets  for  a  while  their  eyes  bedim, 
■c  stops — they  stand  like  statues  there— 
rtmg  glide  away  on  noiseless  steps  of  air. 

r  a  ready  hand  hath  round  them  thrown 

g  garland,  for  their  beauteous  Queen 

i  by  her  playmates—roses  newly  blown 

loaleiing  *mid  the  ivy's  vivid  green. 

.  thus  in  innocence,  they  lean 

ky  heads  in  inclination  dear, 

ent  locks  fluttering  through  the  space 

tween; 

bey  not,  advancing  thus,  appear 

leb  tern  by  Spring  to  usher  in  the  year  t 

ivements  every  instant  lighter  grow, 

9  them  more  essy  seems  than  rest: 

eeka  are  tinged  with  a  diviner  glow— 

laming  locks  a  perfect  bliss  attest. 

he  triumph  of  their  art  confest 

r  murmurs,  and  soft-rustling  feet 

ad   th*    admiring   room — they  cease — 

prest 

ride-mingled  shame-^and  to  their  seat 

mid  thundering  praise,  with  boeoms  flut- 

ring  sweet. 

iMir  Qtieen  her  loving  playmates  press, 
her  dancing,  as  it  were  their  own ; 

ees  trembling  through  their  tenderness, 
the    flute's    low   tones  when  sweetly 

own! 

their  pure  breasts  is  yet  unknown ; 

ng  and  happy  for  a  moment's  guile ! 

mocence  still  sacred  keeps  her  throne, 

lassd,  in  that  calm  hold,  to  see  the  while 

g  on  human  lips  an  unpolluted  smile. 

that  Bards  in  many  a  lovely  lay, 
ig  aU  their  own  delightful  years, 
ing  that  liie  is  but  one  little  day, 

most  blessed  world  the  vale  of  tears ! 
Rich  songs  mysterious  truth  appears : 
p— 4brget-^r  muse  resigned  on  death— 
that  those  inevitable  years 

should  sully  with  bedimming  breath, 
re  how  vain  a  dream  is  all  our  childhood's 
ith! 

f  mother's  arms,  thou  blessed  thing ! 
er  yeanling  bosom  hide  thy  head : 
how  bliss  resembleth  sorrowing ! 
niles  are  glistening^— why  should  tears  be 
edi   - 

y-hair*d  man !  art  thou  dishonoured 
big  drops  that  force  at  last  their  way 
y  grave  wrinkled  face !    When  thou  art , 

•a,  i 


That  child  thou  knowest  will  weep  upon  thy 

ckr- 
Thus  fathers  oft  are  sad  when  those  they  love  are 

But  why  should  merriment  thus  feel  alloy, 
Sanction*d  by  Nature  though  such  sadness  be  ff 
—Look  on  yon  Figure !  how  he  swells  with  joy ! 
Wiih  head>erecting  pride  and  formal  glee ! 
And  may  a  Poet  dare  to  picture  thee. 
As  stiflfthou  walk' St  thy  pupils  sly  among ; 
While  roguish  elf  doth  spe  thy  pedantry  t 
Loudly,  I  trow,  would  bark  the  critic  throng. 
If  vulgar  name  like  thine  should  slip  into  my  song. 

And  yet  thou  shalt  not  go  without  the  meed 
Of  well-eam'd  praise— one  tributary  line : 
And  haply  as  I  tune  my  simple  reed. 
Such  theme  the  pastoral  muse  msy  not  decline. 
Nor  vain  nor  useless  is  a  task  like  thine— 
That,  ere  the  gleams  of  life's  glad  morning  fly, 
Bids  native  grace  with  fresh  attractions  shine. 
Taming  the  wild— emboldening  the  shy— 
And  still  its  end  the  same— the  bliss  of  in&ncy ! 

Nor  think  the  coldest  spirit  could  withstand 
The  genial  influence  breath'd,  like  balm  from 

heaven. 
From  rosy  childhood,  in  a  vernal  band 
Dancing  before  him  every  happy  Even. 
When  through  the  gloom  their  gliding  forms  are 

driven. 
Like  soft  stars  hurrying  through  the  airy  mist. 
Unto  his  heart  paternal  dreams  are  given. 
And,  in  the  bliss  of  innocent  beauty  blest. 
Oft  hath  that  simple  man  their  burnish'd  ringlets 

kisL 

No  idle,  worthless,  wandering  man  is  he, 
But  in  this  vale  of  honest  parents  bred : 
Train'd  to  a  life  of  patient  industry. 
He  with  the  lark  in  summer  leaves  his  bed 
Through  the  sweet  calm  by  morning  twilight 

shed. 
Walking  to  labour  by  that  cheerful  song ; 
And,  making  now  pure  pleasure  of  a  trade. 
When  Whiter  comes  with  nights  so  dark  and 

long 
'Tis  his  to  train  to  grace  the  smiling  infant  throng. 

And  he,  I  ween,  is  aye  a  welcome  guest 
In  every  cottage-home  on  hill  and  vale ; 
And  oft  by  matron  grave  is  warmly  prest 
To  honour  with  his  praise  her  home-brew'd  ale. 
Smiles  the  grown  maid  her  master  to  regale. 
Mindful  of  all  his  kindness  when  a  child: 
Invited  thus,  the  master  may  not  fail 
To  laud  with  fitting  phrase  the  liquor  mild. 
And  prays  that  Heaven  may  bless  the  cottage  on 
the  wild. 

O  fair  the  mazy  dance  that  breaks  my  dream ! 

Heaven  dawns  upon  me  as  I  starting  wake ! 

A  flight  of  fancy  this — a  frolic  whim— 

A  mirthful  tumult  in  which  all  partake. 

So  dance  the  sunny  atoms  o'er  a  lake ; 

So  small  clouds  blend  \oge\!hei  m  x)kiA  ik>| 

So  when  tlw  eremng  giakaOM  vt«^  Wiiciiik% 
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The  radiant  lime- leaves  twinkle  yet  on  high, 
So  flutter  new-fledged  birds  to  their  own  melody. 

Through  bright  confusion  order  holds  her  reign, 
And  not  one  infant  there  but  well  doth  know 
By  cunning  rules  her  station  to  regain, 
And  fearless  of  mistakes  to  come  and  go. 
Yat  did  the  master  no  small  pains  bestow 
On  these  small  Elves  so  docile,  and  so  true 
To  tune  and  figure.     Nature  wilVd  it  so. 
Who  framed  to  grace  their  stature  as  it  grew, 
And  trainM  their  lairy  feet  among  the  morning 
dew. 

True  that,  in  polished  life,  refinement  sheds 
A  fragile  elegance  o*er  chilhood's  frame, — 
And  in  a  trembling  lustre  steeps  their  heads, 
A  finer  charm,  a  grace  without  a  name. 
There,  culture  kindly  breathes  on  nature's  flame ; 
And  angel  beauty  owns  her  genial  sway. 
But  oh !  too  oft  doth  dove-eyed  Pity  claim 
The  unconscious  victims  dancing  light  and  gay, 
For  sickness  lends  that  bloom,  the  symbol  of 
decay. 

Here  Health,  descending    from  her  mountain- 
throne. 
Surveys  with  rapture  yon  delighted  train 
Of  rosy  Sprites,  by  day  and  night  her  own. 
Though  mortal  creatures,  strangers  yet  to  pain ! 
For  she  hath  taught  them  up  the  hills  to  strain, 
Following  the  foot-prints  o*er  the  dewy  flowers 
Light  as  the  shadows  flitting  o'er  the  plain. 
Soon  as  the  earth  salutes  the  dawning  hours 
With  song  and  fragrance  pour'd  from   all  her 
glitt'ring  bowers. 

Nor  deem  to  gilded  roofs  alone  confined 
The  magic  charm  of  manners  mild  and  free ; 
Attendant  mostly  they  on  peace  of  mind. 
Best  cherishM  by  the  breath  of  purity. 
Yea !  oft  in  scenes  like  this  of  rustic  glee, 
Where  youth,  and  joy,  and  innocence  resort. 
The  Manners  gladly  rule  the  revelry. 
Unseen,  they  mingle  in  the  quickening  sport. 
Well  pleased  'mid  village -hinds  to  hold  their 
homely  court. 

See!  with  what  tenderness  of  mien,  voice,  eye. 
Yon  little  stripling,  scarce  twelve  summers  old. 
Detains  his  favourite  partner  gliding  by, 
Becoming,  as  she  smiles,  more  gaily  bold ! 
'Tis  thus  the  pleasures  of  our  youth  unfold 
The  fairest  feelings  of  the  human  heart ; 
Nor,  o'er  our  heads  when  silvering  years  are 

roll'd. 
Will  the  fond  image  from  the  fancy  part, 
But  clings  tenacious  there  'mid  passion,  pride, 

and  art. 

Aye !  nights  like  this  are  felt  o'er  many  a  vale ! 
Their  sweet  remembrance   mocks   the    drifted 
snow 

That  chokes  the  cottnge  up,— it  bids  the  hail 
With  cheerful   pattering  'gainst    the    panes  to 

blow. 
Hence,  if  the  town-bred  traveller  chance  to  go 
Into  the  jnountain-dwelUnga  of  cor  poor, 


The  peasants  greet  with  unembarrass'd  brow 
The  splendid  stranger  honouring  thus  their  door, 
And  lead  his  steps  with  grace  along  the  nuhf 
floor. 

Bm  now  the  lights  are  waxing  dim  and  pale, 
And  shed  a  fitful  gleaming  o'er  the  room; 
'Mid  the  dim  hollies  one  by  one  they  Ail, 
Another  hour,  and  all  is  wrapt  in  gloom. 
And  lo !  without,  the  cold  bright  stars  illume 
The  cloudless  air,  so  beautiful  and  still, 
While  proudly  placed  in  her  meridian  dome 
Night's  peerless  Queen  the  reahns  of  heaven  doth 

fill 
With  peace  and  joy,  and  smiles  on  each  vait 

slumbering  hill. 

The  dance  and  music  cease  their  blended  gkot 
And  many  a  wearied  infant  hangs  her  head. 
Dropping  asleep  upon  her  mother's  knee. 
Worn  out  with  joy,  and  longing  for  her  bed. 
Yet  some  lament  the  bliss  too  quickly  fled. 
And  ftdn  the  dying  revels  would  prolong— 
Loath  that  the  parting  ''Farewells"  ahodd  bi 

said. 
They  round  the  Master  in  a  circle  throngs 
Unmoved,  alas !  he  stands  their  useless  prayni 

among. 

And  now  an  old  man  asks  him,  ere  they  go. 

If  willing  he  a  parting  tune  to  play— 

One  of  those  Scottish  tunes  so  sweet  and  sbw ! 

And  proud  is  he  such  wishes  to  obey. 

Then  *'  Auld  lang  s]me,"  the  wild  and  mooiBfid 

lay 
Ne'er  breathed  through  human  hearts  unmofsd 

by  tears, 
Wails  o'er  the  strings,  and  wailing  dies  away! 
While  tremblingly  his  mellow  voice  he  rears,— 
Ah  me !  the  aged  weep  to  think  of  former  yeaii! 

Now  rising  to  depart,  each  Parent  pays       r 
Some  compliment  well  suited  to  his  eai^— 
Couch'd,  through  their  warmth  of  heart,  in  florid 

phrase. 
Yet,  by  a  parent's  honest  hopes,  sincere ! 
They  trust  to  meet  him  all  another  year. 
If  gracious  heaven  to  them  preserve  the  boon 
Of  life  and  health — and  now  with  tranquil  cheer 
Their  hearts  still  touch'd  with  that  delightful  mne. 
Homeward  they  wend  along  beneath  the  saleal 

moon. 

O'er  Loughrig-clifTs  I  see  one  party  climb. 
Whose  empty  dwellings  through  the  hush'd  mid- 
night 
Sleep  in  the  shade  of  Langdale-pikes  sublime- 
Up  Dummail-Raise,  unmindful  of  the  height. 
His  daughter  in  his  arms,  with  footsteps  light 
The  father  walks,  afraid  lest  she  should  wake ! 
Through  lonely  Eosdale  past  yon  cot  so  white 
On  Helm-crag  side,  their  journey  others  take; 
And  some  to  those  sweet  homes  that  smile  by 
Rydale  Lake. 

He  too,  the  Poet  of  this  humble  show. 

Silent  walks  homeward   through  tho  honr  of 
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et  as  tlie  depth  of  spotless  snow, 
calm  contentment  fills  his  breast ! 
■d  man !  were  he  not  truly  blest ! 
e  so  stili  beiow^that  Sky  above ! 
leart  a  sinless  Infiut  prest, 
inglets   like   the   glittering   dew-wire 
re, 
ind  sinking  soft  amid  the  breath  of 


3ERLINE'S    DREAM. 

CAMTO  riRST. 

BAH  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
oon  is  swept  from  the  starless  heaven, 
itfist  line  of  lowering  light 
r*d  on  the  stormy  even, 
n  Une,  half  cloud,  half  wave, 
into  the  weltering  grave. 
an  is  dark  without  and  within, 
wards  to  the  fearful  din, 
»an  with  his  thunder-shocks 
gn^een  foundation  rocks, 
he  grim  abyss  that  mocks  his  eye 
le  eerie  watchman  sent 
iog  look,  a  shivering  sigh, 
edge  of  the  howling  battlement ! 

a  lonesome  room, 
d  as  some  old  tomb 
I  within  a  forest  glen, 
eet  of  living  men, 
sr'd  by  its  black  pine-trees, 
id  of  rivers,  k)ehs,  and  seas, 
k  its  arched  gateway  tall, 
9  some  great  funeral. 
IS  a  central  cell 
>m  of  a  mountain, 
i  harj  people  dwell, 
d  and  sunless  fountain  ! 
as  a  holy  shrine 
voice  of  psalms  is  shed  ! 
upon  her  stately  bed, 
raven  rocks  recline 
m  more  pure  than  snow, 
beneath  her  head, — 
{h  her  large  fiedr  eyelids  shine 
Ireams  that  come  and  go, 
p  bliss  disquieted, — 
ps  in  love  and  beauty's  glow, 
Mra  Lady  EUiderline. 

Dip's  wan  fitful  light, 
ing  round  the  golden  rim  ! 
o  life,  now  glancing  bright, 
sxpiring,  feint  and  dim ! 
it  loath  to  die, 
g  with  its  destiny, 
a  momentary  veil 
sleeper !  now  a  pale 
beauty  glimmers  faint, 
the  calm  fece  of  the  saint, 
y  feature  re-appears, 
aBnconsraonstears!  j 


Another  gleam !  how  sweet  the  while, 
Those  pictured  faces  on  the  wall, 
Through  the  midnight  silence  smile ! 
Shades  of  fair  ones,  in  the  aisle 
Vaulted  the  castle  clifis  below. 
To  nothing  mouider'd,  one  and  all, 
Ages  long  ago ! 

From  her  pillow,  as  if  driven 

By  an  unseen  demon's  hand 

Disturbing  the  repose  of  heaven. 

Hath  fellen  her  head !    The  long  black  hiir, 

From  the  fillet's  silken  band 

In  dishevell'd  masses  riven, 

Is  streaming  downwards  to  the  floor. 

Is  the  last  convul«on  o'er  f 

And  will  that  length  of  glorious  tresses. 

So  laden  with  the  soul's  distresses, 

By  those  fair  hands  in  morning  light. 

Above  those  eyelids  opening  bright. 

Be  braided  nevermore  ? 

No !  the  lady  is  not  dead. 

Though  flung  thus  wildly  o'er  her  bed ; 

Like  a  wreck'd  corse  upon  the  shore. 

That  lies  until  the  morning  brings 

Searchings,  and  shrieks,  and  sonowings ; 

Or  haply,  to  all  eyes  unknown, 

Is  borne  away  without  a  groan, 

On  a  chance  plank,  'mid  joyful  cries 

Of  birds  that  pierce  the  sunny  skies 

With  seaward  dash,  or  in  calm  bands 

Parading  o'er  the  silvery  sands. 

Or  'mid  the  lovely  flush  of  shells. 

Pausing  to  burnish  crest  or  wing,       ^ 

No  fading  foot-mark  see  that  tells 

Of  that  poor  unremember'd  thing ! 

O  dreadful  is  the  world  of  dreams. 

When  all  that  world  a  chaos  seems 

Of  thoughts  BO  fix'd  before ! 

When  heaven's  own  fece  is  tinged  with  blood ! 

And  friends  cross  o'er  our  solitude. 

Now  friends  of  ours  no  more ! 

Or,  dearer  to  our  hearts  than  ever, 

Keep  stretching  forth,  with  vain  endeavour. 

Their  pale  and  palsied  hands, 

To  clasp  up  phantoms,  as  we  go 

Along  the  void  like  drifting  snow. 

To  far-ofl*  nameless  lands  ! 

Yet  all  the  while  we  know  not  why. 

Nor  where  those  dismal  regions  lie. 

Half  hoping  that  a  curse  so  deep 

And  wild  can  only  be  in  sleep, 

And  that  some  overpowering  scream 

Will  break  the  fetters  of  the  dream. 

And  let  us  back  to  waking  life, 

Fill'd  though  it  be  with  care  and  strife ; 

Since  there  at  least  the  wretch  can  know 

The  meanings  on  the  face  of  woe. 

Assured  that  no  mock  shower  is  shed 

Of  tears  upon  the  real  dead. 

Or  that  his  bliss,  indeed,  is  bliss. 

When  bending  o'er  the  death -like  cheek 

Of  one  who  scarcely  seems  alive. 

At  every  cold  but  breathing  kiss. 

He  hears  a  saving  angel  apeak 

''  Thy  Lovo  will  yet  wvWel" 
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Eager  to  speak-— bat  in  terror  mute, 
With  chained  breath  and  tnow-aoft  foot. 
The  gentle  maid  whom  that  lady  loves, 
Like  a   gleam  of  light  through  the 

mores, 
And  leaning  o*er  her  rosy  breath. 
Listens  in  tears — for  sleep-^or  death ! 
Then  touches  with  a  kiss  her  breast — 
"  O  Lady,  this  is  ghastly  rest ! 
Awake !  awake,  for  Jesus*  sake!'' 
Far  in  her  sool  a  thousand  sighs 
Are  madly  struggling  to  get  free; 
But  that  soul  is  like  a  frozen  sea 
That  silent  lies  in  ice  and  snow, 
Though  the  deep  waters  boom  below ! 
And  yet  a  clear  and  silrcry  well, 
By  moonlight  glimmering  in  its  cell ; 
A  river  that  doth  gently  sing 
Around  the  cygnet*s  folded  wmg ; 
A  billow  on  the  summer  deep 
That  flows,  yet  scarcely  seems  to  flow. 
Not  calmer  than  that  lady's  sleep. 
One  blessed  hoar  ago  ! 


So,  gently  as  a  shepherd  lifts 

From  a  wreath  of  drifted  snow, 

A  lamb  that  vainly  on  a  rock 

Up  among  the  mountain  clefts^ 

Bleats  imto  the  heedless  flock 

Sunwards  feeding  iir  below. — 

Even  so  gently  Edith  takes 

The  sighing  dreamer  to  her  breast. 

Loving  kisses  soft  and  meek 

Breathing  o'er  bosom,  brow,  and  cheek. 

For  their  own  fair,  delightful  sakes. 

And  lays  her  lovely  limbs  at  rest ; 

When,  sthring  like  the  wondrous  flower 

That  blossoms  at  the  midnight  hour, 

And  only  then— 4he  Lady  wakes  I 

From  the  heavy  k>ad  set  free 

Of  that  fearful  phantasy, 

Edderliae  lifts  up  her  head. 

And,  in  the  fitful  lustre  lent 

By  the  lone  lamp,  gazing  round. 

As  listening  to  some  far-off' sound. 

Leans  it  on  her  lily  hand, 

In  beautiful  bewilderment ! 

**  Am  I  ID  some  foreign  land  f 

And  who  art  thou  that  takest  thy  stand 

Like  a  minister  of  grace 

By  the  prisoner's  haunted  bed  t 

Walking  mute  thy  nightly  round ! 

Oh !  speak — thy  voice  was  like  a  sound 

Elsewhere  beloved !    That  pitying  face 

Reminds  me  of  the  dead  !*' 

Again  she  hears  her  Eldith  speak — 
Doubt,  fear,  and  trouble  leave  her  dietk. 
And  suddenly  returmng 
Rentembrances  all  bright  and  fair. 
Above  the  darkness  of  despair. 
Like  morning  lights  are  burning : 
Even  as  a  gloomy  mountain  lake 
From  its  dark  sleep  at  once  doth  break, 
And  while  afar  the  mists  are  driven, 
In  new>bom  beauty  laughs  to  heaven ! 
So  rising  slowly  from  her  couch. 
Like  A  DUD  ia  humblest  guise. 


With  one  light  and  careless  touch, 

O'er  the  snow  above  her  eyes 

Her  long  dishevell'd  hair  she  tricks, 

And  with  low  sobs  of  gratitude 

To  Him  who  chased  her  dreams  awajr, 

Dewn  kneek  she  in  the  solitude. 

And  with  raised  hands  and  eyes  doth  fiaj 

Before  the  holy  crucifix ! 

*'  My  soul  hath  been  disquieted, 
And  welter'd  with  the  weltering  deed ! 
Flocuing  all  night  with  a  corse 
Over  high  blood-crested  waves. 
Or  driven  by  a  fiendish  force 
Down  into  un&thom'd  caves : 
Blessed  be  God  who  rescued  me 
From  that  wild  world  of  misery ! 
Oh !  it  is  heaven  to  wake  again. 
To  know  that  I  have  wept  in  vain ! 
That  life  yet  warms  that  noble  breast 
Which  I  in  mortal  pangs  csrest. 
Hurried  akmg  the  foaming  path. 
In  face  of  horror,  fear,  and  wrath  I 
Whether  his  ship  in  roaring  motion 
Roll  tempest-driven  o'er  the  ocean. 
Or  rocking  lie  in  pleasant  sleep, 
Anchor'd  beneath  the  palmy  steep. 
Temper,  O  God !  the  sun  and  air 
To  him,  my  home-bound  Bfariner ; 
And  gently  breathe  the  midnight  dew 
O'er  him  and  ail  his  gallant  crew !" 

The  lamp  is  dead,  but  the  noming  pei^ 

Faintly  dawning  far  away. 

Slowly,  slowly  wins  its  way 

Through  the  window  buried  deep 

In  its  gloomy  glen  of  stone— 

A  little  point  that  riiines  afar. 

Like  a  dim-discover'd  star, 

When  other  lights  in  heaven  are  none* 

To  that  little  cheerful  shine 

Torn  the  eyes  of  Edderline ; 

And  as  a  cloud  that  l6ng  hatk  lain 

Black  amid  the  sullen  sky, 

Suddenly  dissolves  in  rain. 

And  stricken  by  the  sunlight,  shines 

With  a  thousand  gorgeous  hnes, 

Blended  and  braided  gloriouriy— - 

So  fisiir,  80  pure,  so  bright  appears 

That  kneeling  Lady's  fitce  of  tears, 

For  the  rain  is  lallen,  the  gloom  is  geae^ 

And  her  soul  hath  risen  with  the  son. 

Hark !  the  martlet  twittering  by 
The  crevice,  with  her  twittering  brood 
Beneath  some  shadowy  wall-flower  lie. 
In  the  high  air  of  solitude  ! 
She  alone,  sky-loving  bird, 
In  that  lofty  dime  is  heard ; 
But  loftier  fiur  firom  cliff  remote, 
Up  springs  the  eagle,  like  a  thought. 
And  poised  in  heaven's  resplendMit 
Gazes  a  thousand  fathom  down. 
While  his  wild  and  fitful  cry 
Blends  together  sea  and  sky. 
And  a  thousand  songs,  I  trow. 
From  the  waken'd  world  below, 
,Axe  liagjaii^thcougk  the  aoning  glow. 
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there  on  the  shore, 
g  vweet  the  billowy  roar ; 
1  and  fair  in  every  weather, 
-mews  shrill  now  flock  together, 
sling  off  in  lonely  play, 
leir  pastimes  far  away, 
isles  and  rocks  of  rest, 
1  o'er  the  ocean*s  breast, 
;heae  glad  creatures  build  their  nest, 
mns  are  heard  at  every  fountain 
he  land-birds  trim  their  wings, 
dly  booming  up  the  mountain, 
he  dewy  heath-flower  springs, 
e  fieshening  gales  of  mom 
I  of  headlong  bee«  are  borne, 
ind  wide  with  harp  and  horn 
ny  desert  rings ! 

pensive  Lady  knows, 
I  her  lovely  frame  she  throws 
ul*like  float  of  her  array, 
ii  a  blessing  and  a  prayer 
:h  in  her  raven  hair 
el  that  her  lover  gave, 
It  before  he  cross'd  the  wave 
ioms  &r  away ! 
s  are  winding  down  the  stur, 
r  beneath  the  morning  air  ^ 
«t  breathes  strong  and  free  ; 
in  his  prime  glorious  hour 
id  with  a  purple  shower 
hed  the  billowy  sea! 

rning's  dewy  huah  divine 
m*d  the  eyes  of  Edderline ! 
}f  the  glooms  that  fall 
B  old  grey  castle  wall, 
the  glooms  emerging  bright, 
le  walking  through  the  light, 
b  the  blessing  of  her  smiles 
icing  waves  and  steadfast  isles, 
ttture  though  she  be  of  earth, 
leels  the  beauty  of  her  mirth. 
iph-like  the  silent  greeting, 
g  from  her  dark-blue  eyes, 
earliest  matin  meeting 
I  to  the  dark-blue  skies ! 
glancing,  gliding  slowly, 
mirth  or  melancholy, 
ndmght  dream  again, 
Mli*d  or  roaring  main. 


Comes  and  goes  across  her  brain. 

Now  she  sees  the  ship  returning. 

Every  mast  with  ensigns  burning 

Star-bright  o'er  the  cloud  of  sails. 

As,  queen-like,  down  the  green  sea-vales 

She  stoops,  or  o'er  the  mountains  green 

Re-ascending  Hke  a  queen ! 

Glad  the  heart  of  hoary  ocean 

In  the  beauty  of*  her  motion ! 

Now  through  midnight's  deepest  noon, 

Howling  to  the  wild  monsoon. 

She  sees  God's  anger  flash  around  her. 

And  the  glorious  vessel  founder 

To  one  vain  signal-gun ! 

While  in  the  lightning's  ghastly  glow 

The  shipless  ocean  rolls  below, 

As  in  the  mid-day  sun ! 

Far,'fiir  below,  in  rocky  cell 
Doth  a  seSr-hermit  dwell. 
In  solitude  and  in  despair 
He  sits,  Mrith  long,  black,  rusty  hair. 
Face  dim  as  death,  and  his  fix'd  eye 
Red-flashing  with  futurity. 
A  holy  madman !  with  no  chain 
But  those  forged  in  his  burning  brain- 
Shuddering,  close  beside  his  feet. 
To  see  the  frequent  winding-sheets- 
Spite  of  the  water's  din,  to  hear 
Steps  trampling  gravewards  with  a  bier— 
Or  like  a  sweep  of  wintry  weather. 
Wailing  at  midnight  o'er  the  heather 
Cloud-coronachs  that  wildly  rise 
When  far  away  a  chieftain  dies. 

Down— downwards  to  his  savage  cave, 

By  steps  the  goat  doih  almost  fear 

To  lead  her  little  kids  to  browse 

On  wild  herb  that  there  thinly  grows 

'Mid  spray-showers  from  the  dashing  wave 

So  dreadful  'tis  the  din  to  hear. 

The  Lady  with  a  quaking  prayer 

Dttoends,  as  if  upon  the  air, 

Like  sea-mew  with  white  rise  and  fall, 

Floating  o'er  a  waterfiill ! 

And  now  doth  trembling  Edith  wait 

Reluctant  at  the  closing  gate, 

And  wipes  away  her  tears ; 

For  the  Lady  motions  her  to  stay. 

Then  with  a  wan  smile  nnks  away, 

And,  ghoet-like,  diaappeart . 
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thence  to  Harrow  Grammar  School,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  and  numbered  among  his 
Bchool-fellows  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Peel,  the  minis- 
ter for  the  home  department,  and  several  indivi- 
duals  who  subsequently  became  noted  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Drury  was  head-master  of  Harrow, 
at  that  time,  and  his  encomiums  have  been  sounded 
in  high  terms  by  more  than  one  of  his  scholars. 
This  Dr.  Drury  it  was  who  became  the  means  of 
the  introduction  of  Kean  the  actor  on  the  London 
■tage,  having  seen  him  acting  in  Devonshire  and 
conceived  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents. 

From  the  school  at  Harrow,  Proctor  was  sent 
to  the  town  of  Calne,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  was 
placed  with  a  solicitor  to  learn  his  business.  The 
solicitor's  name  was  Atherston,  a  clever  and  ex- 
cellent man.  With  this  master  he  remained  four 
years,  and  then  proceeded  to  London. 

At  the  time  Proctor  resided  at  Calne,  several 
characters  well  known  to  the  literary  world  dwelt 
in  the  neighbourhood ;  among  them  were  Crabbe, 
Moore,  and  Bowles.  Dr.  Priestley,  the  philoso- 
pher, once  occupied  a  house  opposite  to  that  in 
which  Mr.  Atherston  remded.  Coleridge,  after 
Mr.  Atherston  quitted  it,  dwelt  in  the  house 
where  Proctor  had  undergone  his  legal  probation. 
This  is  not  a  little  cunous  as  a  coincidence,  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  of  these  celebrated  men 
were  natives  of  the  town  of  Calne,  the  very  aspect 
of  which  is  as  little  poetical  or  literary  or  philoso- 
phic as  it  can  well  be. 

On  leaving  Calne  and  the  drudgery  of  the 
initiatory  port  of  his  profession,  the  poet  became 
the  pupil  of  a  conveyancer  in  one  of  the  inns  of 
court,  it  is  generally  reported  of  LincoUi's-Inn. 
He  had  also  determined  to  go  to  the  bar,  but  cir- 
cumstances intervening  to  change  his  resolution. 
Proctor  pursued  his  original  profession  of  a  con- 
veyancer. 

The  "  Dramatic  Scenes,"  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Barry  Cornwall,  first  appeared 
in  1815,  and  about  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
published  his  **  Sicilian  Story."  In  the  short  in- 
terval which  elapsed  between  these  publications, 


Barry  Cornwall  became  a  great  &voiirit0«idi( 
public.    The  subject  of  this  tale  is  derived 
the  inexhaustible  Decameron,  and  it  ii 
very  happily;  but  there  is  a  sombra  tons 
through  all,  which  in  this  writer  is  not  fnpidl 
assumed,  as  it  has  been  by  others.    HI  holAl 
generally  understood   to   be   the  caose  of 
species  of  melancholy  which  penrades  moM  < 
works,  or  perhaps  a  constitutional  tendency  < 
way.    In  1620  appeared  his  **  Mercian 
This  poem  is  not  so  feUcitous  in  the  plot  t 
execution.     It  has  excellencies  of  tbs 
order;  the  descriptions  of  nature  are  npUi*) 
the  passion  of  love  delineated  with  a 
of  feeling.    '*  Mirandola"  was  his  next 
work;  it  canis  out  in  1921,  well 
author's  previous  reputation. 

The  models  on  which  Barry  CorawaD 
founded  his  poetic  style  may  be  found  anuMfl 
older  lyric  and  dramatic  poets  of  England, 
mont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Decker, 
and  Massinger,  among  our  writers  on  the 
and  Milton  m  the  epic  walk,  be  seems  to  I 
read  with  more  than  common  care,  and  to 
studied  some  portions  of  their  work  so  cloielf  t 
to  have  imitated  them  unconsciously,  as  mil' 
observed  in  his  printed  worke.  In  stature  Ft 
is  below  the  middle  height  rather  than 
His  physiognomy  is  mild,  and  displasrs  wA 
sedateness  and  melancholy  cost  which  ii 
able  in  his  poetry,  the  indications  of  kindoMj 
heart  and  an  amiable  although  somewhat 
feeble,  pither  than  masculine  character.  Bii 
married  recently,  and  much  of  his  time 
ssrily  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  business, 
probably  owing  to  this  that  his  appearance  1 
the  public  has  been  so  rare  of  late.  A 
two  in  the  *'  New  Monthly  Magaxine,"  ori 
casional  contribution  to  some  of  the  htetaiy 
nuals,  ore  all  in  which,  for  several  yean,  Uil 
is  to  be  recognized  by  the  public 

The  poetry  of  Barry  Cornwall,  as  has 
already  intimated,  is  built  entirely  upon  thB'< 
matists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  all  be' 
is  deeply  imbued  with  their  spirit.  There  ill 
or  none  of  their  energy  it  is  true,  but  theii  i 
much  of  their  fine  character,  their  pathoi, 
sadness,  and  their  gentle  passion.  There 
propensity  in  Barry  Cornwall  to  select 
from  among  the  morbid  feelings  of  oor  riaun,i 
from  her  erratic  wanderings,  rather  thanfisa' 
master-pieces  in  intellect  and  passion.  Ofi 
most  perfect  humanity  he  is  shy ;  and  etct 
fers  to  revel,  in  one  instance,  amid  the 
an  insanity  which  is  not  the  ofispring  of  < 
but  inherent  from  his  heraine'e  birth,  boa 
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t  of  her  being.  Perhaps  such  a  sub- 
the  happiest  for  poetry;  yet  no  one 
hat  in  "  Mardan  Colonna*'  as  much 
tade  of  it,  without  shocking  the  feel- 
reader  or  riolating  propriety,  as  it  was 

make.  There  are  passages  in  the 
any  Cornwall  which  will  bear  com- 
li  any  others  of  our  later  poets,  when 
ed  from  their  immediate  connection, 
tdent  or  subsequent  verses.  In  some 
M  the  poet  fiUls  into  scenes  of  calm, 
LTe,  philosophical  feeling,  which  afford 
»r  tlunking,  as  well  as  yield  a  fund  of 
iinent  and  deep  interest.  He  seems  to 
Mrrito* »  uid  so  feeling  every  thing,  he 
neatness  which  is  rarely  to  be  found 
i  any  where  as  in  his  unruffled  and 
wtry.  His  variations  are  less  than 
ost  contemporary  writers :  he  pursues 

nnbrokenly  along,  in  gentle  chaste 

nies  or  plots  Barry  Cornwall  is  not  so 
m  in  the  filling  up  of  his  details.  In 
Colonna"  the  ill-judged  madness  of 
ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader,  and 
well  painted,  it  strikes  him  as  in  bad 
:he  **  Sicilian  Story,'*  the  plot  is  Boc- 
Diego  de  Montilla**  is  not  new.  The 
f  his  pictures,  therefore,  constitutes 
,  and  the  poet  exhibits  no  falling  off 
s,  though  an  imitative  rather  than  an 
iter,  more  especially  as  respects  his 
with  the  older  English  dramatists,  un- 
his  peculiar  walk.    Charles  Lamb  is  a 


copjrist  of  them  to  servility,  but  Barry  ComwaL 
resuscitates  their  spirit,  and  shows  nothing  of  ser- 
vile imitation— he  animates  what  he  writes  by  their 
beauties,  but  he  rejects  their  antique  language 
and  conceits;  in  short,  he  only  borrows  their 
graces  and  the  purity  of  their  thoughts.  In  *'  Mi- 
randola,**  however,  where  this  fondness  for  the 
earliest  dramatists  might  be  supposed  to  be  more 
conspicuous  from  the  character  of  the  poetry,  he 
does  not  seem  to  exhibit  more  of  his  predilection 
for  them  than  in  his  preceding  works,  which  have 
no  relation  to  dramatic  composition. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  variety  of  tha 
human  countenance  is  so  great,  it  is  probable  no 
two  persons  ever  existed  exactly  like  each  other, 
if  placed  side  by  side.  The  same  variety  seems 
to  hold  good  in  respect  to  the  variety  of  style  and 
difference  among  writers.  There  are  no  two  so 
much  alike  tjbat  a  practised  reader  can  be  mis- 
taken, judging  from  their  entire  works.  Barry 
Cornwall  stands  out  as  distinctly  from  his  con- 
temporaries, and  has  his  features  of  difference 
from  them  as  clearly  distinguished,  as  the  poetry 
of  Byron  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  prosaic 
rhymes  or  hexameters  of  Southey.  His  character 
as  a  poet  is  precisely  that  of  the  man,  and  there 
is  no  difficulty  therefore,  with  his  works  before 
a  stranger,  for  him  to  appreciate  justly  one  by  the 
other.  Of  all  the  living  poets  of  England,  not 
one  has  carried  himself  more  blamelessly,  or  pur- 
sued his  course  through  life*s  journey  with  more 
honour  and  credit  to  himself,  with  less  assimip- 
tion  and  more  claim  to  honest  praise  than  Barry 
Cornwall. 
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IE  TWO   DREAMS. 


a  bere,  my  wife,  ataya  me  at  home ; 

It  to-aifht  ahe  aaw 

doea  ahe  apply  for  warninga,  portents, 
bniniaent.  ' 

JmUm*  Cmtar^  Act  ii.,  Scene  S. 

la  in  their  developement  have  breath, 
» and  torturea,  and  the  touch  of  Joy ; 
e  a  weight  upon  our  waking  thougbta, 
ike  lieralda  of  eternity ; 
like  apirita  of  the  paat,— they  apeak 
I  of  the  ftttnre. 

LoiD  BvaoN.— 7^  Dream 


ia  founded  on  a  tale  of  Boccaccio.  Ga- 
roung  gentleman  of  Brescia,  was  privately 
>  llw  daughter  of  a  nobleman  there.  An- 
irhlcb  waa  her  name)  excluded  him  one 
k  ber  Boeiety.  On  hia  remonstrance  after- 
e  related  to  him  a  dream ;  and  he,  at  the 
f  relating  another,  intending  to  ahow  her 
^  of  dreams,  fell  dead. 


SCENE. 
A  Garden, 

GaBRIELLO,  AlfDKlAHA. 
GABRIELLO. 

CoxE  hither,  Andreana ;  you  and  I 
Have  lived  in  Brescia  here  as  lovers — nay 
Husband  and  wife,  full  three  years  now 
more ! 


or 


*Tis  more. 


ANDREA.XA. 


GABRIELLO. 


You* re  right,  sweet:  *tis  so.    In  that  time 
I  never  failed  to  see  you  at  the  hour 
We  fixM  for  meeting:  if 'twere  fine,  'twas  well ; 
If  cold,  my  love  wiw  warm :  if  stormy,  I 
Wrapped  my  cloak  round  and  smiled,  for  you 

were  safe ; 
And  when  the  piping  winds  of  winter  blew 
Sharp  sleet  against  me  and  the  blinding  rain. 
And  the  loud  quarrelling  elements  cast  out 
Their  sheeted  fires,  'twas  something  cheerful 

still 
To  think  of  the  after- welcome  you  would  give  me. 
But  these  are  trifles. 


BARRY   CORNWALL. 


Not  to  me :  I  know 
How  oonttant  you  have  been,  lore :  have  1  not 
Confeat'd  it  often  f 

GABXISLLO. 

Often. 

ANDRIANA. 

Well  tbeo,  why 
Remind  me  thut— thua  harshly  (for  yott  did) 
Of  what  I  own  ao  gratefully  ? 

6ABRIIIX0. 

Andreana, 
Leet  night  *ua  aaid  (the  only  night  when  I 
fiinoe  our  aweet  marriage,  have  heen  barred  from 

you) 
The  young  Count  Stroszi  viaited       yoor  &ther: 
Waa'tnotaof 

AJfDKEAHA. 

Yea. 

GAB&IELLO. 

And  why  waa  I  excluded  t 

AJfDKKANA. 

I  had  a  ailly  trouble  on  me  then  : 

Yaa*ll  laugh  when  I  ahall  tell  you  of  it  (I  hope, 

You  wiU  laugh;)  I  have  had — a  dream;   ait 

cloeer. 
And  presa  your  palm  'gainst  mine — that*a  well ; 

but  you 
Have  quite  forgot  your  usual 


GADRIELLO. 
ANDR£A2fA. 

Yoa  preas  my  lip  too  bard. 


There. 


Oh! 


OABRULLO. 

m  try  again. 

AKfiRBAMA. 

Pahaw !  but  laugh  at  me  now,  dear.    I  have  had 
A  horrid  dream :  methought  we  lay  together 
Beside  this  splaahing  fountain :  it  waa  night, 
vA  sultry  night)  and  overhead  the  atara 
Went  rolling  *round  and  'round  the  moonleaa 

akies: 
The  noiae  they  uttered  in  their  mahing  course 
Waa  like  a  aerpent'a  hiaa. — ^Look  there,  Oa- 

briello, 
Orion'a  centre  atar  moved  then. 


You  kUe  girl. 


OABRIBLLO. 

Away, 

AHDRSANA. 

Keep  your  eye  fix'd. 

OABRIELLO. 


Goon. 


AlCDKRAJTA. 

Well,— I  waa  lying  than,  aa  I  am  now, 
Within  your  arma.  How  aweet  Lova^s  | 
I  look*d  at  you  and  amiled :  I  apoka,  b« 
Heaved  a  deep  aigh  and  trembled.  £kiD 
Went  'round  and  'round,  their  drclea  la 
At  each  revolve :  At  laat  one  readied  tb 
Right  o'er  your  head,  and  aaok— Anoth 
And  aank  in  darkneaa— then  another  <& 
Orb  after  orb  came  rolUng  in  tla  romd, 
Aa  though  impell'd  within  yoor  infleeoD 
And  vamah'd  like  the  firat.  Satora  akN 
(Your  natal  atar)  blaxed  anllenly  akiof : 
At  laat  he  atagger'd  with  a  hideooa  noiM 
Aa  though  a  globe  were  cracking,  and  I 
Shook,  and  fook'd  white  about  1^,  ami 
Came  streaming  from  his  apbsre.    But 

this? 
He  died  with  the  rest,  at  laat:  Then  I- 


OABRIXIXO. 


Awok 


ARDRXAHA. 

No,  no.    Would  that  I  had.    Now  Ikie 
Attentive  too. 

QABUXLLO. 

I  reet  upon  your  woida: 
You  tell  a  dream  so  prettily. 

A90RXAVA. 

I  thought 
That  when  the  last  atar  died,  a  thiUKkli 
Was  heard  in  the  air,  like  groana  an 

laughs, 
And  shrieks  and  syllables  in  an  nnknowz 
And  over  us  vast  wings,  that  might  have 
The  lost  archangel  in  his  wanderings. 
Floated,  and  once  they  touched  me  (but 
Beside  me,  so  I  felt  no  fear.)     At  laat 
There  rose  a  shadowy  thing  fix>m  out  yo 
And  stood  in  iUenee  by  you.     It  waa  not 
Flesh,  no  nor  vapour ;  but  it  aeem'd  to  \ 
A  dismal  compound  of  the  elementa. 
Huddled  by  chance  together  ere  the  fom 
Of  man  was  fiz'd  and  fiuhioned  into  bea 
Then,  like  a  loathaome  and  unfinidied  t\ 
Flung  aside  for  ever. 

OABRIILLO. 

So,  what  happen' d  the 


Why  then  the  thing  hung  over  you.  Youi 
And  atruggled  painfully,  but  it  laugh'd  an 
Its  chilling  wings,  and  braethed  oo  yw 

you 
UyatiU- 


oabrhuo. 


AimXXAHA. 

And  then  tha  dark  earth ; 
And  there  came  oat  bine  firae  and  aound 

ture, 
Curaea  and  ahrieka— diaa  gpfcaiy  langfai 
The  creature  aeiied  ytia  fai  in  nniia,  and 
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It  bold  yon  then,  dear  Gabriello) 
nto  the  golfs  and  then  I  'woke. 


OABEIBLLO. 


•n? 


AiroftlAlTA. 

I»*t  not  enough  f  alas ! 

m 

•AXmiSLLO. 

if  ghrl,  look  op  and  kiae  me.    So 
yon  M«  has  nerer  harmed  my  lip, 
■  grow  sweeter  daily. 

AmvmKkVk, 

Oh !  you  flatterer : 
i  Mone  to  others.  You  were  called 
poiith  before  I  knew  you. 

OABXISLLO. 

Ay, 
loe,  Andreana.    I  have  lost 
for  gallantry  now,  (a  serious  thing 
!)  I  hare  a  mind  to  grieve 
1  'boat  the  dream. 

AHDRIANA. 

Ah !  why  will  you 
bttok  to  my  memory  f  Let  us  talk 
iogelso. 

OABKIXLLO. 

Why  then  about  my  dream ; 
peomt  too,  and  'twas  a  terrible  dream, 
to  laugh  at  it. 

AlfDRlAlCA. 

When  did  it  happen  f 

OABUtLLO. 


ANDSEANA. 

W«s*t  of  yourself? 


OABKRLLO. 


I  dnmktr" 


ril  tell  you  soon. 


AITDRIAVA. 

Was't-'was't  about  the  stars? 


OABRIXLLO. 

iM  coward,  I—" 

AJTOBIAITA. 

Now,  as  I  lire 
^ts  m  out. 

OABRHLLO. 

Tour  eyes  grow  dim. 
ere  they  are,  there. 

AJrn&BANA. 

Ah!  they're  come agun. 

OABBIBLLO. 

yoa  please.— I  thought  I  had  a  (awUf 
d  as  spotless  as  the  mow  tbMt  Ium 


On  inaccessible  hills.    I  thought  I  loved 
This  fawn  as*  I  love  you,  sweet. 

ANDREANA. 

Ah!  so  much? 

GABRIELLO. 

Why  haply  not,  but  much,  that*8  certain :  So, 
To  keep  the  pretty  thing  secure,  I  bought 
A  collar  of  gold  and  lock'd  it  round  its  neck. 
Which  fast*ning  to  me  by  a  chain,  I  roamed 
For  exercise  in  the  forest.    The  silly  deer 
Frohck'd  and  toss'd  its  antler'd  head  about, 
And  lick'd  my  hand  at  times,  and  then  'twould 

browse 
On  thyme  and  odorous  herbs :  at  last,  fatigued, 
I  sate  upon  a  hillock  that  arose 
'Neath  a  wild  orange-tree,  and  plucked  soma 

flowers 
To  make  a  coronet  for  my  homed  fool ; 
And  flung  a  leaf  or  two  at  tiroes  upon  it: 
These  it  would  take  in  its  mouth,  but  liking  not 
The  taste,  cast  them  away,  and  then  would  run 
In  sportive  anger  toward  me.    Thia  did  wasto 
Some  time.    At  last— 

ANBRRAXA. 

What  was  the  end? 

OABRIRLLO. 

You  ana 
Impatient,  sweet.    While  I  was  busy  with 
My  garland,  the  chain  ahook,  and  there  oaiM 

forth 
A  sob  hke  sorrow  from  my  pretty  fawn. 
I  look'd«-its  ears  were  pricked  up,  and  ita  eyea 
(From  which  a  tremuloua  light  came)  seem'd 

to  start 
From  the  head :  the  slight  limbs  trembled,  and 

the  flanks 
Heaved  up  and  down  as  though  it  had  been 

chased ; 
The  fore  legs  were  stretch'd  out,  the  hinder  beni 
Beneath  its  delicate  body. 


Thei 


ANDRRANA. 

Yes;  goon. 

OABRIRLLO. 


A  black  greyhound  bitch  then  started  forth: 
Lean  'twas,  and  like  a  wolf. 

ANDREANA. 

But  black  f 

OABRIELLO. 

Yes,  black 
As  winter  nights  are  when  the  heavy  clouda 
Do  curtain  up  the  stars. 


ANDRRANA. 

Ido  not  like 


The  colour. 


OABRIRLLO. 

Nor  the  dog,  iwt«\,  ii  i«q!Yl 
Tho  d(v  nn  towirdi  ma. 


BARRY   CORNWALL. 


ANDEIAMA. 

Towards  the  fawn,  yoa  mean. 

OABRIELLO. 

Towards  me,  my  Andreana:  that  wob  odd. 

AlfDKKAlTA. 

But  all  dreams  are,  you  know. 

OABRIBLLO. 

They  are.   I  like 
To  hear  yoa  talk  thus:  some  half  hour  ago 
And  you*d  have  coiyored  something  terrible 
From  this  slight  dream. 

AKDEBAHA. 

True,  true, — but  for  the  story. 

OABRIBLLO. 

The  dog  ran  towards  me  with  outstretchM  jaws 
From  which  the  white  foam  trickled;  its  red 

tongue 
Was  curl'd  within  its  mouth,  and  every  tooth 
Stood  bare  and  grinning  at  me.    Then  I  shook. 


Afraid,  my  loveff 


AVDSIAJTA. 


&ABVELL0. 


Why,  somewhat  frighten'd,  kir 
I  had  no  power  to  move.  Then  the  beast  sprung 
Against  my  heart    By  heaven  !  I  felt  a  pain 
As  though  a  dagger  struck  me,  and  it  seiied 
My  side  (my  left  side  here,)  and  gnaw*d  its  way 
In  a  moment  to  my  heart :  the  blood  gnsh'd  out. 
And  once  methought  so  freely  that  the  dog 
Was  blinded  with  it,  but  he  riiook  't  away 
And  came  with  fiercer  appetite.    At  last. 
Now  hearken,  love. 

AHBRBAHA. 

I  do,  I  do. 


Whttthenff 


OABRXSLLO. 


A]n>&£AMA. 


GABKIBLLO. 


At  last, 


I— 


AIIDRIAHA. 

Ha!  speak  quickly ;  then— 

ftABRIKLLO. 


I  *woke.     [LoMghing, 


AHDRBAVA. 

Ha-ha-ha-ha:  I*  11  punish  you  ibr  this. 
And  this  is  really  all  f 


GABRIRLLO.  - 

Now,  Andreana,  learn  how  Httle  hath 
A  dream  to  do  with  fife,  and  yet  life  is 
Itself  a  dream  perhaps ;  with  me  it  hath 
Been  happy,  for  young  Andreana*s  mine. 
Yet,  not  a  dream ;  for  that  were  bad  inde 
Should  all  our  hopes  b^  frail, — evanishing 
With  the  coarse  mould  that  pens  the  spin 
Oh  no,  the  spirit's  immortal,  sure.    How 
And  marvellous  the  subtle  intellect  is. 
Beauty's  creator !  it  adorns  the  body 
And  lights  it  like  a  star.    It  shines  for  ev 
And  like  a  watch-tower  to  the  infidel 
Shows  there's  a  land  to  come. 

AlCDRRANA. 

How  grave  yoi 

OABRIXLLO. 

Something  oppresses  me :  1*11  blow  it  awi 
There— now  'tis  gone— oh ! 

AKDRBANA. 

What's  tha  mattsi 

oabrhllo. 

0  Andreana!  Here,  here,  claq;>  your  an 
About  me,  love :  my  life's  departing:  qui 
Closer— oh!   close:   press  harder,  swee 

blood 
Is  running  from  my  heart. 

ANDRXAHA. 

OGabrieO 
Speak,  speak :  do  not  look  so.    Nay— 

aABRISLLO. 

My  love  "i 

AllDRSANA. 

So  that's  well: 

You're  easier  now ;  do  you  feel  feint  f  Al 

He  swoons.    I'll  scoop  some  vrater  fire 

fountain. 
And  kiss  him  into  life  again.    I  never 
Saw  him  thus  ill  before  :  GabrieUo ! 
Dear  GabrieUo !  Now  this  is  pretence : 

1  know  it. — Ha ! — he's  dead. 


Is't  not  enough 


OABRIBLLO. 

In  truth  it  is: 
11  you  have  more  f 

AHDRRAHA. 


HOvHO. 


LUDOYIOO  SFORZA. 


I'll  close  mine  ejret. 
And  In  a  melancholy  thought  I'll 
Her  figure  'fore  me.    Now  I  have  it— ^ow  stfw 
Imagination  worka  i  how  the  can  ftame 
Things  which  are  not  t  methlaks  she  st^di  alb 
WsBaTBR^T^  WhiU  DtMi 

Read.    Stay,  sir,  stay : 
You  are  too  hot,  and  I  have  broofht  you  {riiysie 
To  temper  your  high  veini. 

King.    Thou  dost  not  mean  this  i  'tis  Impossil 
Thou  art  too  sweet  and  gentle. 

Evd,    No,  I  am  not. 
BiAUMoifT  AMD  Pumnut— 7%s  JHWd**  1^ 
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bunded  partly  on  a  fket  in  Italian  hia- 
iea  Sforsa  was  tbe  uncle  of  the  young 
no,  and  was  present  at  his  marriage 
,  grand-daughter  of  the  king  of  Na- 
iraa  mneh  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
d  it  was  supposed  that  he  caused  his 
{«sao9  to  be  poisoned.  The  last  scene, 
after  tbe  lapee  of  a  year,  is  imaginary. 


SCENE    I. 

A  Street, 
F  Mu^H,  LuDOVico  Sfo&za. 

Dt7XE. 

id  lady— was  she  chaste  as  fair  f 


SFORZA. 

lame  that  burnt  on  Dian*8  altar, 

B  the  morning. — Oh !  she  stood 

hose  bright  shapes  of  fiibling  Greece 

elements,)  which  as  they  tell, 

als  to  theur  arms.     A  form  more 

Col, 

d  of  the  air,  ne*er^lanced  upon 

im,  nor  in  Arabian  story 

B  to  that  vaunted  paradise : 

0  from  the  stars  look  watchfully 
9ds  of  men,  and  oft  'tis  said 
mpour  from  their  wheeling  orbs 

splendour  hither,  to  redress 
sre  lovelier.    Her  voice  was  sweet 
Dusic,  and  did  bear  a  charm 
rs  floating  from  the  breathed  flute, 
cfff, — and  which  the  idle  winds 
ough  wantonness,  at  eve  do  fling 
md  beds  of  flowers. 

DUK£. 

7<m  done,  my  lord  f 

SfOSZA. 

Extravagant  boy, 
em  f    Well,  I  could  say  for  ever, 
was  light  as  Dian*s  when  she  trippM 
frolic  nsrmphs,  laughing,  or  when 
9m  the  bath  she  fled  in  sport 

1  and  sparkling  fountains, 

he  wanton  Oreades :  Her  brow 
nnan  marble,  but  around  it 
like  the  raven's  wing ;  her  mouth 
I  have  kissed  *t)  did  keep  as  prisoners 
perfumed  gates  white  pearls,  more 

atra  got  from  Antony : 
id  one  might  look  on  them  at  times, 
outvie  tto  Egyptian  queen, 
e  Cydnus*  banks  in  pride  she  stuck 
eaeh  one  a  province,  in  her  hair, 
le  Roman  worship  her. 

VVXE. 

And  she 
[Isabella  appears  at  a  wmdaw. 


SFOBSA. 

Dead,  dead.    No-^hat  is  this? 
Fair  vision ! 

DXIXX. 

Uncle,  look  upon  her, — there. 

sroRZA. 

What,  can  the  grave  give  up  its  habitant  f 
Or  have  the  sheeted  dead  a  power  at  will 
To  visit  us,  to  claim  their  wonted  guise ; 
And  from  that  eager  reveller  the  worm 
Regain  their  fleshy  substance — his  £ur  spoil  f 
It  is  herself:  and  can  the  mouldering  eye 
Resume  its  lustre,  and  when  death  has  drawn 
His  filmy  veil  aroimd  it,  sweep  't  away  f 


DUKB. 


S70RZA. 


My  Lord! 


Fve  heard,  and  some  believe  't,  that  when 
The  soul  doth  quit  its  prison  here,  'tis  check'd 
At  times,  and  is  ordain'd  to  sink  again 
And  give  life,  feeling,  to  some  ruder  shape ; 
But  that's  in  punishment  for  such  dark  spirits 
As  have  ill  fill'd  their  part :  'Twas  not  for  tha^ 
Struck  in  thy  prime  with  scarce  one  acted  sin 
Upon  thee. — Ha ! — She's  vanish' d. 

[Isabella  leaves  ths  tom^Ms. 


PUKB. 


syoRiA. 


'Tis  Isabella. 


No  more. 


DX7KB. 

I  thought  you'd  seen  her  picture,  nr 

SFOBZA. 

I  have,  I  have ;  no,  no,  I  wander, — never. 
This  is  the  very  mockery  of  the  dead. 
And  this  is  your  bride,  Galeazzo  T 


nun. 


SFOBZA. 


Ym, 


She's  very  fair.    You  knew  her  face  before, 
But  ne'er  confess'd  it  f 

DUKE. 

I  was  fearful  lest 
I  should  have  many  rivals. 


The  door  opens. 


SFOBZA. 

'Tis  enough: 


Enter  Isabella,  attended  ;  Pibbo  db  MsDia, 

and  others. 


DUKB. 


My  sweetest  Isabella !  you  hw%  i«KV!^ 

After  your  JouniBy,we^1   ¥«^«  tMiiAiVMABk 


set 


BARRY   CORNWALL. 


To  harm  yon ;  and  yoar  eyes  are  spared,  I  see, 
For  many  a  Milan  oonqiwat. 


I8AEKLLA. 


My  duty  bids  me  look  to. 


There's  bat  one 


DUXB. 

And  your  heart  f 


ISABBLLA. 

And— «iid  my  heart. 

DUKB. 

Indeed. 


[7%fytatt. 


BB  MXDICI. 

My  lord,  my  lord ! 

SFOBZA. 

Ha!  my  De Medici!  welcome. 

DB  MBDICI. 

Thanks,  dear  Siofsa ; 
I  thought  you'd  not  have  marked  me.    Is  your 

IDOOd 

Alwmyi  io  rery  contemplative  f 

SrOBSA. 

Ono! 
'Tb  the  &ir  princess— —Bat  my  nephew  has 
Forgot  me. 

DUXB. 

My  dear  ancle,  pardon,  pardon. 
This  is  my  guardian,  dearest  Isabel : 
My  fiither,  I  should  say :  I  pray  you  lore  him. 

sroBSA. 

Ludovico  Sfona,  lady,  and  your  knight ; 
If  yon  will  own  so  poor  a  one. 


X8ABBLLA. 


DB  MBDICI. 


Thanks,  dr. 


He  is  a  dangerous  man,  my  princess,  for 
I  sew  him  gazing  on  you— 

sroRiA. 

How! 

DB  MBDICI. 

As  though  he*d  found 
A  star,  and  was  under  the  influence  of 
The  planets. 

SFOKZA. 

Pr*]rthee but  the  princess  has 

Not  seen  the  Alps  by  day-light.  Turn  your  eyes 
Here,  madam.     Look!   methinks  their  snowj 

crowns 
Shine  radiantly  as  they  had  seen  the  sun. 

DUKB. 

The  wry  hills  jpf  welcome  to  my  lore* 


And  every  thing  seems  happy  now,  bat 
The  heart  of  Milan. 


XSABBLLA. 


Oh !  take  eaie,  oqr 
YouMl  spoil  me  else,  I  fear. 

sroRSA. 

This  day  loc 
The  holiday  of  Nature,  madam,  aoid  yo 
The  queen  of 't. 

ISABBLLA. 

Prajr— "DO  more. 

DITKB. 

No  more  then. 
Now  for  our  marriage :  blush  not,  for  bj 
And  bending  canopy,  there'e  nought  so 
As  thee,  my  own  sweet  bride;  and 

happy 
As  now  the  Duke  of  Milan.     Come. 

sroBiA. 

rUfoUow. 
—She's  gone— and  it  is  night.  What ! 
My  age  be  foUying  f  and  this  pony  boy 
To  cheat  his  tutor.— It  may  please  him 
To  reign  in  Milan :  no,  no,  that's  mf  e 
Oh !  what  an  eye  ahe  has:  It  ia  not  Eki 
She  will  live  quiet  here :  Her  look  forbi 

She  will  be  Duke :  And  I Now  had 

The  same  Ludovico  Sfona  who  did  wii 
(Some  twenty  yeaft  ago)  the  prise  at  F 
Perhaps  she  might  have  loved  me:  Out 
Grow  foolish  in  my  age.  My  love  thi 
Might  conquer,  or  my  ambition.  Oh ! 
Both  spur  me  on :  whither,  no  matter— 
Tm  borne  upon  the  wings  of  fete  to  do 
Some  serious  act,  or  thus  it  seems,  and 
Not  quarrel  with  my  destiny.    Til  thin) 


SCENE   II. 

A  Eomm,  wnth  a  JBoHquet. 

Isabella  (sola.) 

Time  lags,  and  slights  his  duty.    I  rsmi 
The  days  when  he  would  fly.    How  si 

were 
Then  I  rebuked  his  speed,  and  now— ai 
I  drench  his  wing  with  tears.  How  hsi 
The  minutes  paas !  Can  he  avoid  me  f 
I  almost  wish— and  yet  that  nniet  not  bi 
Hark,  hark!     I  hear  a  step  eome 

through 
The  hall.    It  »•  the  murderer,  Sfcna. 
Rise  up  my  heart  in  thy  own  aireagth,  i 
The  act  of  justice  bravely.    So. 

Enier  Sfoeba. 


sroBSA. 


Myki 
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t,  my  deity !  I  am  come 

a  for  beiiig  gracioas.    I  am  late  f 

ISABILLA.. 

u  are  in  time,  my  lord. 


Yon  look 
Isabella :  let  me  hope 
appen'd :  nothing,  sweet,  to  away 
m  from  me  f 

ISABBLUk. 

Be  aaaored  of  that. 
nean  that— Ah !  you're  grare :  Wei, 

to  chide  me,  but  my  spirits  have 
Knight  at  times.  I*  II  do  my  beet 
I  you  as  you  merit. 


8P0BXA. 


p0,  my  IsabeL 


Far 


DABKLUU 

Tour  grace 
ige  any  tlung :  Report  has  been 
ita  fiiToara  tow'rd  you  that 
m§i  fiun  be  yours.    Even  I,  you  see, 
widow,  not  divested  of 
I  quite,  am  here  i*  the  midst  of  tears, 
ke  A|nil,  on  you :  but  you*U  grow 
or,  unlets  some  stop  be  put 
korooa  eooqueata.    I  must  do*t. 


SFOUA. 


ny  laabella. 


YoushaU, 


ISABELLA. 


Sir,  I  win. 
e  wholly  mine— tiU  death.    I  have 
I  Ml  of  miseries :  they  have  sweird 
•  tmrsting.    Ton  shall  soothe  me. 


SFOBIA, 


ISABBLLA. 


Howf 


f,  not  so  free,  my  lord ; 
woo  with  words  (though  hollow,) 

Cakhongh  yon  mean  them  not,)  kind 

I 

Mit  Battery.    Come,  my  lord,  what 

ronf 

atieiics 

sromxA. 

Oh!  what  can  I  say f 
>  kyrely  to  me  that  my  words 

I  like  cheats  to  many.  They  of  whom 
told,  men  say,  were  ahadows,  dreams. 

II  swear  of  thee. 


ISABBLLA. 


Alas !  my  lord« 


sroBiA. 

But  /  will  have 
Yonr  name  recorded  in  the  sweetest  verse. 
And  sculptors  shall  do  honour  to  themselves 
And  their  delicious  art  by  fashioning  thee ; 
And  painters  shall  devise  for  us  a  story. 
Where  thou  and  I,  love,  shall  be  seen  redininf  , 
Thou  on  my  arm — 

ISABBLLA. 

A  happy  thought. 

aroBSA. 

And  in 
The  gniss  of  the  throned  Juno— I  as  Jove 
In  his  diviner  moments,  languishing 
Beneath  thy  look. 

ISABBLLA. 

She  was  a  shrew,  my  lord, 
(That  queen  o*  the  heavens,)  and  I-^— 

SFOBSA. 

Then  thou  dhalt  be 
Like  her  who  in  old  inimitable  tales 
Was  pictured  gathering  flowers  in  Sicily, 
And  raised  to  Dis^s  throne :  methinks  she  was 
A  beautiful  prophecy  of  thee  ;  and  there 
Mountains  ^lall  rise  and  gprassy  valleys  lie 
Asleep  i*  the  sun,  and  blue  Sicilian  streams 
Shall  wander,  and  green  woods  (their  leaves  just 

touched 
With  light)  shall  bend  'fore  some  ftint  western 

wind 
And  bow  to  bright  ApoUo  aa  he  comes 
Smiling  from  out  the  esst.    What  more t    Oh! 

you 
Shall  kneel  and  pluck  the  flow*rs,  and  look  aade 
As  hearkening,  and—/  will  be  there  (a  god,) 
Rushing  towards  thee,  my  sweet  Proeeipina. 


An  ugly  story. 


ISABBLLA. 
SrOBIA. 

How,  sweet? 


ISABBLLA. 

You  would  take  nw 
To — Hell  then.    Pardon  me,  my  lord ;  I  am 
Not  well.  Come,  you  must  honour  me,  and  taste 
Of  my  poor  entertainment. 


sroBSA. 

WUlingly. 

UABBLLA. 

We'll  be 
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sroBSA. 

*Tis  better.    I  have  now 

No  appetite  for  oommon  viands,  irst 

I'll  drink  to  thee,  my  queen. 

ISABBLLA. 

This  is 
A  curious  wine,  my  lord,  and  like  those  drop» 
Sought  by  philoeophen  ^l&A  \&^  tVaJs,^ 
Will  nake  yott  tanmocttL 


BARRY  CORNWALL. 


sroKZA. 

Ghre  it  me,  my  lo^e. 
May  y<m  iie*er  know  an  hour  of  torrow. 


ISABBLLA. 

Slay,  icay— loA,  put  it  down. 

SrORSA. 


Ha! 


Why.bowiBthia! 


ISABRLLA. 

Woold— nrould  you  drink  without  me  f 
Shame  upon  you ! 

Look  at  thia  fruit:  a  aea-wom  eaptani  who 
Had  saird  all  'round  the  world  brought  it  for  me 
From  the  Indian  islands :  and  the  natives  there 
Do  worship  it.    This. 

8F0BXA. 

'T  has  a  luscious  taste. 
My  nephew,  when  he  lived,  was  fond  of  a  fruit 
That's  not  unlike  it. 

ISABBLLA 

IThanks,  ya  spirits  of  vengeance ! 

[Awide. 
Now  yon  shall  taste  the  immortal  wine  my  lord, 
And  drink  a  health  to  Cupid. 

sroBiA. 

Cupid,  then. 
He  was  a  cunning  god :  he  dimraM  men's  eyes, 
'Tis  prettily  said  i'  the  fable.    But  my  eyes 
(Yet  how  I  love !)  are  clear  as  though  I  were 
A  stoic.    Ah ! 

ISABBLLA. 

Ha !  what's  the  matter,  air  f 

SFORZA. 


The  wine  is  cold. 


ISABELLA. 


You'll  find  it  warmer,  shortly. 
It  is  its  nature,  as  I'm  told,  to  heat 
The  heart.    My  lord,  I  read  but  yesterday 
Of  an  old  man,  a  Grecian  poet,  who 
Devoted  all  his  life  to  wine  and  died 
O'  the  grape:  methinks  'twas  just. 

sroBXA. 

*Twas  so.    This  wme — 

ISABELLA. 

And  stories  have  been  told  of  men  whose  lives 
Were  infamous,  and  so  their  end :  I  mean 
That  the  red  murderer  has  been  murder'd,  and 
The  traitor  struck  with  treason :  He,  who  let 
The  orphan  perish,  came  hunaelf  lo  want : 
Thus  justice  and  great  God  have  ordered  it ! 
So  that  the  scene  of  evil  baa  been  turn'd 
Against  the  actor  in  it ;  black  tboughta  arisen, 
And  foil  d  the  schemes  of  fierce  imaginera, 
And— poties  gwenfor  poistm. 


8F0BSA. 


OmyiiMrt! 


ISABELLA. 

Is  the  wine  still  so  cold,  air  f 

SrOBXA. 

Oh!  I 
Some  water— I  bum  with  thirst^ 
thief 

ISABBLLA. 

Yon'ra  pale:  ru  call  for  help.    Hai 

Serva$U9  enter, 

ISABELLA. 

i 

To  his  seat. 

8F0BXA. 

Traitreaa! 

ISABELLA. 

Now  begone.- 
ISer 
rn  not  deceive  you :  you  have  dranl 
Will  send  you  from  this  world. 

sroEiA- 

Myhea 
Traitreas !  I  &mt,  &int— ah  !— 

BAMLLA. 

I  woo 
My  act  of  justice  mildly  on  you,  but 
It  could  not  be.  I  felt  that  you  mus 
For  my  sake,  for  my  boy,  and  Milai 
Murdered  my  lord  husband.  Stare 
A  melancholy  truth.  You  have  usi 
The  first  place  in  the  dukedom,  and 
My  child's  righu  to  the  dust.    W 

sirf 
Do   you   impeach   my   atoryf    \^ 

time, 
Give  answer  to  me. 

You  are  silent 
You  are  condemn'd  for  ever.  I  oool 
Almost  to  see  you  with  that  marble 
Alas !  that  neck  which  bore  the  doa 
That  head  the  coronet,  both  bending 
Tow'rd  shouting  slavea,  are  fixed  no 
Is  motionless.  How  like  those  form 
That  sit  in  stony  whiteneaa  over  torn 
Memorials  of  their  oold  inkabitanta. 
Speak !  are  ye  grown  to  atone  f    W 

say 
In  your  defence,  sir  f    Turn  your  ey 
Villain :  how  dare  you  look  at  me  f 
Be  amorous  no  more.^Away :  Miai 
Rouse  you  7    How  idly  hia  anna  h 

your  eyes 
Away.    I  dare  not  touch  hhn  ■  ^et  I 
Ha!  he  is  dead— dead.    So,   by 

heaven ! 
Forgive  HM,  I'm  a  widow  biokaB-lia 
A  mother  too :  'twaa  ibr  my  child  I  < 
I  was  not  in  my  nature  eraal,  but 
Yon  bloody  man  did  preas  ao  hardly 
He  woukl  have  torn  my  pratty  bird  f 
I  had  but  one— what  ooold  I  do  f  T 
No  other  way :  And  thia  is  blood  lor 
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ANDER   AND   lONE. 


mi  not  uU  OMof  a  feiitie  palrl— 

« iMTe 

I  1b  tome  iowery  cave» 

mt  where. 

MiLT(W~CMmt». 

iieiete  to  § hre  hSm  lore  eoBteottBg ; 
I  eoul  that  (bede  on  wrala  toraaentlnf  i 
the  scorn  him,  though  aot  nobly  bonit 
9  NOBIUTY. 


■  altogether  teaf  inary,  and  la  an  eodea- 
unnnlcate  to  a  paatoral,  aomethtng  of  the 
of  «  common  dialogue. 


SCENE. 

^    Vt  000* 

Ltbabosb,  Iokb. 
ltsarduu 


lOXB. 


want 


LT8Ain>SK. 

On  this  broken  stump,  here ;  see, 
id«rer,  mots,  hath  wrooght  you  a 
n  teat. 

lOHg. 


^TSAITDIR. 

Aye :  for  when  nature  dresses, 
ft  wen,  therefore  honour  it : 
•  a  kindly  feeling  in  it,  ss  though 
podness  peep*d  from  out  the  earth 
»csy. 

lOHS. 

DOW  kneel  and  worship. 

LTSARDIB. 

irst  look  at  your  bower ;  behind 
oagha :  lean  on  them,  sweet,  they  will 
ike  lore :  and  what  a  cai^py  is 
d  lime!  kings  have  not  such  abore 

iw  midst  its  shiTering  leaves  the  wind 
reus  noises  ('tis  Favonius,  hark  ! 
amongst  the  blossoms ;)  then  below 
Mpet  for  your  delicate  foet, 
ntumnns's  foom. 


loni. 


*Tis  a  sweet  place. 


LTSANDIE. 


It  been  here,  beloved ;  she 

g't  •Imoner  you  know,  ModtaUkn 


Upon  the  subject  world,  dyed  flow'rs  and  < 
With  prodigal  hand.  Is  it  not  strai^  that  soaMt 
Ungr^fiil,  shun  her  fovonvs  f  bat  we've  folt  theai. 
And  never  more  than  now. 


long. 

How  know  ytra  tlntf 

LTSAiroga. 

Oh !  weO:  ytrar  eye  betrays  it    We  will  megt 
To-morrow  early,  and  FU  show  you  all 
The  secrets  of  the  forest    Every  dell 
And  shady  nook  and  cave  o'e^growa  bf  Immm 
We*U  visit,  and  perhaps  wo  may  surprise         , 
A  wood-nymph  sleeping. 

lOJIB. 

This  to  met 

LTSAlfDEIl. 

Wby,y#> 

For  then  I'll  show  to  you  what  chanas  /  can 
Oase  at  unheeding^ 

loin. 
No,  no. 

LTBavDnu 

Yes,  you  will  i 
And  I  will  be  your  guard,  my  beauty ;  aye, 
And  as  we  ramble  through  the  wood  I'll  teach 
How  yon  may  shun  the  briery  paths  and  pass 
The  thorn  untouched,  and  you  shall  see  me  tak« 
The  monster  thistle  by  the  beard  (lest  it 
Should  harm  you ;)  and  we'll  hearkon  to  the  song 
Of  the  shrill  mounting  lark :  list !  our  own  bird 
The  nightingale  petitions  you :  her  voice 
Was  ever  resistless :  now  you'll  come  f 


lOHB. 


LTSAiingm. 


Na 


lOHl. 


Be  not  too  sure,  Lysander.    Foolish  boy ! 
To  give  your  heart  to  me,  to  me  who  am  ^ 
A  spirit  of  the  element. 


LTSANDBR. 

You  are 
A  goddess  to  my  gase,  and  you  shall  be 
Queen  of  the  elements. 

lOlfB. 

Nay,  but  I  am 
One  of  old  Nereus'  daughters,  youth,  and  Ihro 
Within  the  seas  (albeit  at  times  I  stray 
Amongst  your  woods  and  fountains.)    My  graea 

home 
Is  where  the  mariner's  plummet  never  sonnded. 
Beneath  the  fathomless  deep.  The  dolphins  thevg 
Sport  not,  nor  dares  the  huge  leviathan 
Lash  with  its  sinewy  arms  the  waters,  which 
Form  temples  and  towers  and  pillars  and  eryilal 

shrUies, 
And  sparry  caverns  where  t!he  tML-TMoa^Yni^^ 
And  bomao  for  all  the  ooaaa  dmAaa. 


BARRY    CORNWALL. 


It  10  a  Mcred  place,  and  beautiful ; 

Such  as  you  see  in  dreams,  when  hope  is  fresh 

And  sleep  both  channs  and  cheriahea. 


LTSAVDEK. 


This  is  the  gayest  tale. 


Pretty  maid ! 


lOVB. 


Believe  it,  Lyssnder. 
But  come ;  as  you  have  loved  me  kmg,  have  you 
Not  framed  a  song  for  me  f    Have  yon  not  feung 
O'  nights  by  sparkling  streams,  and  vow'd  my 

hoe 
Was  clear  as  Dian*s  f 

LTSAITDER. 

Often,  often. 

lOKE. 

Indeed ! 
What  did  you  call  me  r  Ah !  shame  on  yon :  weQ, 
Call  me — ^lone. 

LTSANDBR. 

Sweet  lone !    Fair 
And  beautiful  lone !  oh  but  cold 
As  your  bine  element  when  the  wintry  moon 
Hovers  above  *t ;  lone — what  a  name. 
And  it  is  yours  f 

lONB.. 

Ay,  youth,  and  yon  must  sing 
One  of  your  forest  songs  to  k. 

LTSAICDM. 

Then  listen : 
And  lay  your  white  arm  *  midst  the  branches— 

thus: 
(Sweet  contrast!)  and  your  head  against  this 

trunk. 
And  clear  your  marble  forehead  from  those  thick 
And  shadowy  tresses.  So,  your  eye  bent  tow*rds 

me; 
How  bright  it  is !  and  like  the  glow-worm's  light 
Shines  most  methinks  in  darkness.    Listen  now ; 
But  'tis  a  melancholy  song :  'twas  framed 
When  once  I  thought  I  had  lost  you. 

Now,  by  Night ! 
I  swear  I  love  thee,  delicate  lone ! 
And  when  I  lie  upon  my  pillow,  still 
My  soul  is  sick  with  love.    My  brain 
Teems  with  strange  fantasies.  Ay,  though  I  sleep, 
Thou,  like  a  spirit  from  the  stars, 
Standest  before  me.    I  have  seen  thee  come 
In  pale  and  shadowy  beauty. 
And,  floating  between  me   and  the   cloudless 

moon. 
Stretch  forth  thy  white  arms  that,  like  silver 

vapours. 
Scarce  duU'd  the  planet's  brightness. 
And  thou  didst  smile,  and  breathe  upon  my 

heart. 
As  if  to  heal  the  scars  of  sorrow  there. 
'Twaa  like  Arabian  sweets,  bnt  cold  as  death. 
I  loved  thee,  fair  lone ! 
Not  as  a  lover,  nor  as  parent,  friend. 
Brother,  or  child.    It  was  a  dreamy  feeling, 
Sacred  to  me  and  strange-^unearthly,  born 


Of  some  unutterable  fancy,  that 

Like  an  intense  beam  o'  the  meridian  i 

Shot  on  my  brain. 

I  thought  thou  wast  my  better  angel,  d 

To  guide  me  through  this  aolitary  hie 

To  some  far-off  immortal  place 

Where  spirits  of  good  asaemblSt  to  ke 

Till  the  foundations  of  the  earth  shall  I 

I  loved  thee  ss  became  mortality 

Glancing  at  heaven ; 

And  earthly  feelings  never  mingled  wi 

Or  marr'd  my  k>ve  celestial. 

But  thou  art  gone— 

And  now  I  choose  to  wander  when  thi 

Chsse  the  dark  clouds  away  at  dead  n 

For  then  methinks  I  see  thee. 

I  love  to  lie  by  waterfalls. 

And  mark  the  sheeted  silver  roll  away 

Rich  as  Dorado's  paradise ; 

Or  Hsten  to  its  distant  music 

When  through  the  piny  forest  I  do  tak 

My  solitary  way : 

And  then  at  times  I  commune  with  thi 

And  thou,  lone !  doat  thoa  not  (oh !  m 

Bequeath  soft  messages  for  me 

Unt^^e  dark  boughs  of  the  shaking  ] 

lOKB. 

Enough,  enough.    This  is  the  strangei 
And  so  you  love  me  f    Pshaw ! 

LTSAHDBR. 

By  all  the  g( 

lOlfS. 

I'll  not  believe  it :  what !  you — quite  i 
'Twill  be  a  pretty  tale. 

LTSAKBEa. 

Bnt  who  shall  i 

lONB. 

Why  I,  and  all  who  hear  us ;  for  we  a 
Encompass'd  by  the  sylvan  deities : 
And  not  a  foolish  word,  youth,  hast  th< 
But  Echo  in  her  hundred  caves  has  cai 
The  sound,  and  told  it  to  the  woo 

whence 
In  shape  of  whispers  from  the  oaken  b 
Hazels  or  beeches,  that  like  traitors  da 
At  every  noise,  the  words  are  earned  o 
To  the  great  Pan. 

LTBAIIDSS. 

And  he — well,  what  of 

iohb. 
Oh !  he  loves  all  the  nymphs  that  hannt  i 
And  when  he  finds   they  wander  fi 
homes — 

LTSAimnu 

Fear  him  not,  sweet  lone ;  I  am  here, 
And  will  protect  you  ever. 

loin. 

Gentle  boy. 
Thanks,  bnt  no  mora  of  that :  yon  km 


LTSAV»I 


Ay,  like  the  itaia. 
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lOVB. 

"  Not  as  a  lorer.*' 

LTSAXDIIU 

Oh! 
k»  the  world— myself :  alas ! 
rhat,  bat  that  I  Iots  you. 


lOHI. 


So. 


oar  part  well :  who  has  taught  you 


LTSAJTBIS. 


ly  heart. 


lom. 


Nay  pr'ythee ;  this 
iy :  young  Ljrsander,  how — 

credit  you  f  some  maids  hare  given 
IS  I  am :  pale  (Eoone  did) 

to  mortals,  but  the  men  they  graced 
sYoars  quickly. 

LTSIHDER. 

Shall  I  swear  r 

lOVB. 

t  prompt  you. 

LTSAIIDEB. 

Then  by  thondering  Jo? e, 
minist*nng  spirits  tend 
and  his  chair,  that  fixed  stands 
ympos.    By 

lOKB. 

What  have  you  done 
fe  f    I  am  not  wont  to  give 
imerited.    Triton's  sons  have  striven 

to  their  arms,  and  Faunus  oft 

BO,  youth,  ere  now. 

LTSAHOER. 

I  do  believe  it. 

:  Oh!  they  must  have  done't,  and  I 
ly  <{uiet  home  o*  nights,  to  ling 

beside  the  chafing  sea,  and  hearken 
molt  of  the  waters  you 
in  answer.  I  have  come  here  at  noon, 
nreningB,  and  on  darkest  nights, 
a.    I  have  let  my  fleeced  iheep 
guarded  o'er  the  mountains.    I 
ly  &ther  (yet  I  love  him)  to 
my  nightly  absence— quitted  all 

feasts  and  calm  domestic  meetings, 
lere  and  call  on  you,  Tone. 


I05S. 


f  lovef 


LTSANnn. 

Again,  again,  lone. 
Q,  fcr  my  sake. 


ions. 


LTSAimnu 

Oh !  my  divine  lone,  what  can  I 
Do  to  deserve  your  love  ? 

lONE. 

Be  constant. 

LTSAJrPSB. 


Ay, 


As  bright  Apollo  to  the  summer  air, 
As  larks  are  to  the  mom,  or  bats  to  eve. 
Or  as  the  nightingale — when  the  maiden  May 
Dies  on  the  breast  of  June.    Oh !  fear  it  not. 

lONX. 

I  will  not,  dear  Lysander.    I  have  mark'd 
Your  growing  qualities  many  a  long,  long  year, 
And  think  you  worthy  of  a  sea  maid's  love. 
And — ay,  stand  thus,  for  thus  the  Trojan  stood, 
Abash'd  on  Ida,  when  the  heavenly  queens 
Claim'd  the  immortal  fruit,  decreed  at  last 
To  beauty.    You  and  I — why  how  you  smile-r 
Will  haunt  these  woods  together :  you  shall  pass 
The  sultry  hours  amongst  the  hills,  and  tend 
Your  fether's  flock ;  I  in  my  ocean  cave 
Must  linger  out  the  day,  but  ever  at  night 
ril  come  here,  dear  Lysander,  and  when  fete 
Shall  lift  you  to  the  stsrs,  to  those  dark  waves 
That  stream  below  Ihe  upper  billows,  I 
Will  take  my  journey,  till  Jove  calls  me  up 
To  hve  with  vob  hg  ever.    Now,  fereWelL 


JUAN. 


Like  a  viUsf  e  nnrte 

Stand  I  now  curiing  and  considerinf,  when 
The  tamett  fool  would  do— I  will  be  tudden. 
And  she  shall  know  and  feel,  love  in  extremes 
Abased,  knows  no  degree  of  hate. 

MA8aiN«BSp-l>tiif  «/  JMUaii. 


I  come.  Death !  I  obey  thee. 
Yet  I  will  not  die  raging :  for  alas ! 
My  whole  life  was  a  firenxy.— 
Bury  me  with  Marcelia; 
And  let  out  epitaph  be 


Tbere  is  a  story  somewhat  similar  to  this  tketdi  telA 
In  a  belieTe)  OU  Blaa. 


Then— 07  iovii. 


SCENE. 

The  Gardem  hehnging  to  a  SpaniMh  CattU. 

Juan  and  a  Boy. 

JUAN. 

The  night  grows  foul :  and  the  thick  air  doth  stir 
A  beating  at  my  heart,  like  passion :  Hark !  - 
How  the  winds  draw  the  curtains  of  the  night. 
Like  ministers  to  lust.    Queeix  B\axi  now 
U  with  her  paramour. 


BARRV  coenwalu 


BOY. 

YottipokAt 


JUAN. 

•TitweU. 
They*  11  rock  her  into  tlumher  t  yet  she'd  frin 
Be  wuchfiil,  for  she  lores  to  lie  upon 
The  green  hiU*s  top,  tnd  kiss  one  pouting  lip. 
No  more,  no  more :  what !  are  there  panders  in 
The  sky,  as  here  t  and— how  the  sultry  air 
Weighs  on  my  forehead.    Break  a  lemon  branch 
And  give't  me,  Lopes :  there  is  a  freshness  in  it. 
And  Tery  grateful  perfume.    So,  how  sweet ! 
I'll  Und  it  round  my  brows.     What  time  is  it 
now? 


Near  midnight 


BOT. 

jUAir. 
Wants  it  long  f 

BOY. 


V^ 


:< . 


JVAJr. 
Where's  your  lady,  foolt 

BOT. 

At 


UTAH*' 

EzceUent,  excellent !  the  times  in  good 
(Must  be)  when  strumpets  pray.  My  ba 
Swstti  like  the  boiling  ooesn.  Howad 
Be&Iselomef  I, who  didkyvehara 
My  soul— better,  alas!  Ohihowlgos 
Upon  her  brow,  and  thought  it  fiorer  tks 
The  hce  of  the  starry  hesireiii,  and  that 
0«tmatch*d  those  floating  lights— b«t  i 

this 
IVi  do  with  my  fierce  tsAf    Begone,  n 

Tour  mistress  hither. 

She*s  Si  prsyecs,  i 


No,  sir ;  sbont 
Some  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so. 

JVAN. 

That's  much:  rilhear 
A  song ;  'twill  drive  some  blacker  thoughts  away. 


What  sort  of  song  t 


BOY. 


JUAN. 


Let  it  be  full  of  lofe. 
But  not  a  jot  of  kindness :  burning  passion, 
No  more— yes,  headlong  folly— flames  that  parch 
And  wither  up  the  heart :  fierce  jeak>usy. 
And  horrid  rage,  and— «y,  then  you  may  tell 
How  she  you  loved  was  false,  and  that  you  grew 
Mad,  and  a  murderer :  any  thing. 


BOY. 


But  this 


Will  not  become  a  song. 


JUAH. 


Then  say  how  she 
Was  beautiful  as  Sin,  and  that  her  eyes 
Shone  like  the  morning;   that  her  arms  were 

smooth. 
And  gracefully  tum'd,  and  that  her  figure  seem'd 
Shap^  from  the  mould  of  Dian's.    If  you  can. 
You  then  may  tell  how  her  white  bosom  rose 
And  sunk  voluptuously  to  the  music  of 
Her  beating,  passionate  heart. — But,  out  on  this. 
I'll  have  no  music  now ;  my  soul's  untuned, 
And  I've  no  relish  for  it,  yet  I  could 
Bear  well  some  frightful  discord,  and  might  laugh 
Haply  if  heaven's  bright  rolling  stars  were  driven 
Spell-struck  from  out  their  paths,  and  ruah'd 

against 
Each  other  grating,  till  this  vile  earth  shook 
At  its  foundations.    Boy,  when  went  my  wile 

hence  f 

BOT. 


JUAB. 

Forgot:  no  matter,  there's  time :  now  le 
And  place  the  lamp  upon  the  dial  yonds 
And  draw  the  shade  around  the  flame— 

(Bsy 
Now  then  I  am  alone.    There's  not  a  ■ 
To  startle  or  to  cheer  me.    It  is  dark 
As  though  the  grave  imprison'd  me.   T 
Shall  be  my  colleague  in  a  desperate  so 
And  the  blue  visitmg  lightnings,  and  thi 
And  muttering  thunder  ahall  give  hdp; 
light  if  I  wish  't,  and  one  shall  bkwal 
To  the  four  quarters  of  the  skies  my  ds 
Of  justice,  and  the  last  shall  celebrate 
With  its  immortal  noises  all  I  do 
(My  bloody  victory  over  love.)   A  step ' 
She  comes  then :  not  alone :  ah !  not  al 
Now  for  my  hiding-place.  [i 

Olymtta  amd  Biabca  tmUr, 

OLYXriA. 

Did  I  believe  in  fables,  I  should  think 
Some  evil  hung  about  me :  the  black  ni 
Has  not  allow^  one  small  star  to  esea| 
To  light  us  on  our  path ;  who's  there  f 
A  figure  pass'd  us.    Hark ! 


BIAirCA. 


Iheardn 


OLYMYIA. 

Nor  I :  «nd  yet  when  dsBmons  walk  ab 
Their  steps  'tis  said  are  noiseless.  I  c( 
Think  half  my  nursery  stories  true,  an 
My  better  reason  from  me. 

BIABCA. 

Let  us  talk 
Of  something  else,  dear  lady. 

OLYKFTA. 

Trembk 
You  have  no  cause  to  fear ;  your  life  ha 
Harmless  (I  hope  so,)  and  the  spirits  of 
i^lxy  never  injure  goodness.    Ha !  the  v 
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m 


I  ber  lustre  to  the  darknesB  has 

reen  lamp;  andt  look!  the  fountain 

eh 

I  bm  heard  now  shoots  its  silver  rain 

How  fireeh  and  sweet  it  is ! 
n  yott  homewards;  I  will  sit 
» margin  of  the  water  and 
air  awfaUe.  [Bulvca  arse, 

oet  delicate  air  this  garden  hath ! 

a  flower  or  odotois  shrub  that 


v«  have  not :  there»  I  soent  the  rose ; 
peifnraing  Hmes :  and  as  the  wind 
laeertain  tweetoees  comes  from  out 
(e-treea.    Their  fiigranoe  charms  me 
sleep.  iRedmti. 

JvAM§nUir$» 

JVAR. 

I  at  last,  then :  yet  I  will  not  kill 
faiaj;  sleeping.    Why  did  I  delay  f 
ih !  was  that  guilt  t— no,  no)  to  &oe 
f  her  whom  justice  bade  me  smite, 
at  a  beautiful  piece  of  ain  is  there : 
)^well  who  said  that  woman  won 
rdition :  hark !  the  thunder  mutters 
•  it  seems ;  then  'twas  not  fable. 
or  a  time  ye  mnusters 
NT  darkneiB  (for  your  voicing  doth 
e  terrible  agents :)  I  am  come 
I  a  worthless  task.  Now  then,  my  soul ! 
>lympia :  she  sleeps  soundly.    Ho  ! 
lastt  rise— Fair  Olympia,  you 
h  to  do  to-night.    The  fates  have  writ 
1  upon  their  braxen  book,  and  I 
I  to  do  their  bidding. 


OLTMFIA. 


JVAM. 


Whatisthisf 


bat  I  am  quiet :  you  have  ainn*d 

ly  *gainst  your  husband:  that's  not 

•h* 

tve  done  a  deed  at  which  the  skies 
lookup. 

OLTMPIA. 

Dear  Juan  f 

JUAH. 

You  have  made 
ive  that)  base :  our  noble  house, 
illustrious,  you  have  stain'd.    Hark, 
l! 

Bs  of  the  heavens  are  now  at  work ; 
I  that  you  hear  amongst  the  clouds, 
atsnd  not)  say — "  Confess."    I  wait 
Mr  guilt:  speak. 

OLTimA. 

Oh !  your  mind  is  filTd 
ta.    Let  us  home,  dear  Juan,  now: 
.  to-morrow  of  it. 


JVAir. 


ka  wiatiog 


Away,  away : 
paaskm  that  doth  stir 


Vengeance  within  me— Olyropia!  this  night 
You'll  take  your  leave  o*  the  earth :  the  &tes  have 

said  it. 
And  who  may  turn  the  fates !    Yet  ere  yoo  die 
I'll  tell  you  how  I  loved  your-doated-^ ! 
Grew  guilty  for  you— guilty !  do  yon  hear  f 

OLTMI^U. 

Most  perfect,  and  my  mind  sinks. 

/UAlf. 

Ere  you  married 
I  loved  you ;  that  you  know:  your  fiuher  shook 
A  poor  petitioner  away ;  and  you. 
Although  you  own'd  to  love,  forsook  ma.    Then 
I  tried  my  fortune  in  the  wars :  you  gave 
Your  hand  to  old  Ramirez. 

OLTMriA. 

I  was  bid. 

juAjr. 

My  ancle's  death  raised  me  to  wealth,  and  then 
I  came  home  qmckiy :  you  were  married. 


OLTMPIA. 


JUAK. 


WeU! 


me. 


WelL 
Madness 


Why   then  despair  possesa'd 

stamp'd 

His  iron  on  my  brain,  and  two  years  passed 
(You  still  Ramires'  wife)  when  I  became 
A  man  again.    The  impudent  dotard  giinn'd 
His  lavish  fondness  publicly  upon  you. 
On  me— curses  on  him ! 

OLTKPIA. 

Sir,  no  more. 

JT7AH. 

Oh !  you  still  love  him ! 

OLTXFU. 

Not  so;  but  his  name 
A  madman  shall  not  mouth. 

JUAK. 

Now  shall  you  die  i 
Ay,  die— by  me  who  love  you.    I  who  have 
Rioted  upon  that  bosom  wUl  at  least 
Take  care  that  none  beside  shall  sleep  there.    I 
Was  mad — and  am :  but  why  do  you  upbraid  me  t 
Was't  not  for  you  I  grew  so  f    Blighting  shame 
Weigh  on  your  tongue  for  that ! 

OLTMPIA. 

Don  Juan,  you 
Have  sported  with  a  gracious  name. 

JVAM, 

A  name! 
I  slew  him,  harlot!  stabb'd  him  through  and 

through. 
Fool !  to  believe  that  common  villains  stmek 
Him  dead  and  robb'd  him  not. 


OLTMPU. 


I^IMIA* 


BARRY   CORNWALL. 


JUAir. 

'Twatl. 

Now  bngh :  yet  if  tboa  dost  it  will  be  at 
My  misery  likely :  I  desenre  not  that 
'Twaa  all  for  you,  for  you,  and  now  yoa  have 
Call'd  back  the  lore  I  bought  at  such  a  price. 
And  aold  it  to  another. 

OLTMPIA. 

Sir,  'tb  iaiae: 
You  are  all  false.    Oh !  how  I  abhor  you  now ! 
Hearken,  Don  Juan ;  I  have  loved  you  (how 
You  will  remember  quickly ;)  'twaa  an  error ; 
For  had  I  knoMoi  hb  blood  was  spilt  by  you, 
I  would  have  caat  you  off,  as  now  I  do, 
For  ever;  ay,  for  ever. 

117111. 

Speak  aganu 

OLTMPU  *r 


OLTXFIA. 


For  erer. 


JUAir. 


Witt— "will  your  paramour  come  then  t  Ha !  you 
I  know  it  all— all. 


JUAN. 

Look  up,  look  up,  Olympia!  JouTa  hm 
Thy  husband— murderer,  that's  the  urn 

love! 
My  love,  Olympia !   I— she's  dead.— 

Hoi 
So,  where  am  1 1  Olympia— she  is  Ui 
Dead  ?  Ah,  some  villain  has  been  bu^ 
By  heav'n  the  golden  hair  I  used  to  twin 
About  my  finger's  bloody,  and  her  eye 
Has  lost  its  beautiful  meaning.  Life  aad 
Were  struck  and  fled  togethei^-io  the  gi 
Oh !  I  have  cut  thoee  sweet  blae  veins  si 
And  filled  her  breast  with  blood:  then 

touch 
Of  colour  in  her  lip  (so  red  onoe,7  and  Ix 
Lies  nerveleas  like  a  common  lump  of  fl< 
What  a  voice  ahe  had !  'tis  silent :  ooold 
In  a  aingle  groan  f— impossible. 


Yonlove  him  f 


And  thou,  thou— perish. 


OLTMFIA. 

Sir! 

JXTAir. 

Do  yoa  deny 

OLTXnA. 

Dearly. 

JVAlf. 

Curses  light  on  him : 


[SuAi  her. 


( 


.) 


OLTXTIA. 

Stay,  ah !  Juan,  stay. 
It  cannot  be :  youVe  done  ill. 


JT7AV. 


Not  hurt  mneh  f    Speak 


Yott — you  are 


Thaty^th— 


OLTHPU. 

Oh !  save  yourself,  dear  Juan. 

JUAN. 

« 

Yes,  yes. 

OLTMFIA. 

Ho  ii  my  brother. 

JUAN. 

HeU! 

OLTMPIA. 

The  Inquisition  are  now  watching  for  him. 
Save  him. 


JUAN. 


IwilL 


Myk 

JUAN. 

Hark,  hark !  they  call  the  murderer ;  botl 
Justice  for  once. 

(FoMCf.) 

My  lord,  my  lord ! 

JUAN. 

ru 

The  body— Wy.'  hence.    So^  now  lie  tli 

IHideti 
And  yet  I  will  not  fly :  why  should  1 1 
Have  lost  what  was  my  life  on  earth :  wb 
A  horrid  sound.    They  eome — {Emttr  <Si 

Whom  seek  ye  t    She— 
Yo«r  lady's  gone— gone,  do  yoa  doab 

gone. 

8KRVANT. 

My  lord !  a  stranger  has  arrived,  who  sa 
He  is  her  brother. 

JUAN. 

Whof    She  has  none- 

SXRVANT. 

My  lord,  he's  at  the  castle. 

JUAN. 

Siieiioe.    If 
He  be  imperishable,  then  indeed 
He  may  be  kin  to  her.    Bat  ahe  is  gone. 
On  a  dark  journey— Oh ! 


My  lord!  and  terribly. 


Toa^ve  cat  yot 


JUAN. 

IbKf 
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but  IHego.  [Servanit  §•  aui. 

Poor  old  man, 
V  ny  fioher't  wnrmnt ;  nay  ki$  father's : 
ted  Jim,  and  yoo  senred  us  fiaithfully ; 
f**  fofv  Mtrice  ended.    Old  Diego  ^ 
f/hn  ai  liiii,  I  shall  **»^ 


Bneo. 


My  lord! 


JUAN. 

Diogo.    No  Sonl  passions  then, 
talent  love,  nor  fierce  idolatry, 
ter  hate,  nor  jealousy,  shall  mar 
taryreet:  I  shall  be---desd. 
irk'n  awhile  to  my  last  words,  and  do 
fing  ae  a  friend.    I  am  the  last 
pity)  of  a  princely  house;  therefore 
my  name  be  shnder'd. 


DUGO. 


JUAK. 


My  dear  lord! 


MM  always  thus :  once  (but  that's  now 
id  yean  ago,)  one  old  man  thought 
I  do  honour  to  his  name :  that's  past-* 
il  my  star  ts  setting.    And  oai  I  then 
t  of  a  time-honour'd  line — a  stem 
iced  its  root  into  the  bed  of  kings, 
uned  it  not  f  and  none  remain  saTe  me ! 
tiere  is  now  my  father's  prophecy, 
lers  my  own  hopes  f  wither'd,  wither'd. 


DIEOO. 


Alas! 


JVAM. 

wan  words,  and  then— good  night. 
—I  aroote— now  let  the  black  skies  &I1 
idi  me  in  a  moment !    Oh  !  my  queen, 
I  incomparable  wife ! — My  love ! 
I  my  tile  has  been  an  error:  So, 
a  troublesome  burden  from  my  back, 
'  me  down  to  sleep. 


DIBGO. 


Let  us  go  home, 


JUAH. 

I  vrill,  I  will.    That  potent  draught 
ill'd  the  frames  of  men  with  youth,  were 
ow 

1  fiuthlees  medicine:  I  have  quaff*d 
n  the  lips  of  beauty,  and  shall  I 

banqueted  like  a  god  be  now  coment 
eagre  frire,  or  trust  to  mortal  drugs, 
I  a  common  idler  through  the  world. 
It  a  heart  to  own  me  t 

Dneo. 

Noble  sir ! 
for  once  forget  my  service.    Rouse 
iture,  my  dear  lord. 

JUAN. 

No  more,  no  more. 
Is  t  vulgar  alave  am  J,  who  auigbt  i 
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One  brief  look  from  the  sun.    The  guiding  light 
Is  out  that  glanced  on  me,  and  here  I  stand 
Lost,  and  in  terrible  darkness  near  my  tomb ; 
And  hovering  shadows  and  fierce  shapes  that 

come 
On  no  good  errand  beckon  me.    I  smote— 
The  story  hangs  upon  my  tongue.    Diego ! 
I  smote  the  noblest  woman  in  the  land, 
And  with  my  cruel  dagger  cut  a  way 
To—  (I  was  shrined  there  too,  but  knew  it  not) 
Her  heart    Ay  weep,  Diego :  thou  mayst  weep ; 
But  for  myself,  my  eye  sunds  fix'd  and  burning : 
The  socket's  dry  as  dust.  Your  hand,  old  friend. 
For  all  are  equal  in  the  grave ;  you  used 
To  carry  me  when  a  boy ;  do  it  once  more ; 
And  when  I  lie  stiffen  my  marble  bed 
Let  no  one  scoffer  curse  me.   Bless  you !— Now 
Open  your  arms,  Olympia !  [SuAb  kmUlf, 


LOVE  CURED  BY   KINDNESS 


AriOi,  'Tit  ft  pretty  Md-tftlkiag  koy,  is  k  aoCf 
Bellario,  tbou  eantt  aing  and  play  Y 

Bttt.  If  grief  wUl  give  ma  leave. 

Anik.  Alas!  what  kind  ofgrlerean  tby  yean  kaow  I 
Thy  browa  and  cbeeka  are  amooth  aa  waten  be 
When  no  breath  troublea  them. 

Bbaumoiit  AMD  1*1  sTrnii    rtffanai , 


It  were  all  one. 
That  I  ahoald  love  a  bright  particular  atar. 
And  thinic  to  wed  It,  he  la  to  above  me. 
In  hM  bright  radianee  and  collateral  Ught 
Moat  I  be  eomlbrted,  not  hi  hia  apbere. 

4U'«  WMtkMtEmU  WOL 


Thia  aketch  ia  (banded  partly  upon  a  ule  of  Boeeaedo. 


SCENE. 


A  Banquet  Boom, 
DoK  Psnao,  KingofSicHy  eleet,  and  CousTiBBS. 

DON  PEDRO. 

Let  every  cup  be  filled :  we*U  have  a  health 
To  beauty.  For  myself,  I'll  name  a  quean. 
Here — but  Salamo  drinks  not— 


riKST  COURTIBK. 


Look! 


Tes,  my  lord. 


DON  YXDRO. 


True.  "The  queen  of  Naples."  Lettheheahh 
Go  round. 


t( 


OXNIS. 

The  queen  of  Naplea." 

FIRST  COURTIBR. 

Sheindead 
Is  lovely:  gracious  Sir,  youVivia  %\aMa 

We  miy  not  qwml  nilh. 


tM 


BARRY   CORNWALL. 


DOM  PSDftO. 

I  hope  not,  fir: 
Indeed  you  cannot  quarrel  with  a  health 
To  woman,  though  she  be  not  wholly  free 
From  fiftult.    Sirs !  in  my  land  (romantic  Spain) 
The  sweet  ies  is  upheld,  yet  erery  face 
Is  praised  to  none's  discredit.    "IMs  not  &ir, 
Nor  gentle  that  the  charms  of  one  should  fix 
A  censure  on  the  next. 

nXST  COUBTISft. 

By  no  means. 


DON  FIDKO. 


Then 


Let's  not  say  this  lady  has  a  mouth 
Like  Cupid*s  bow,  lest  one,  with  other  charms, 
Own  not  a  mouth  so  sweet.    Let  no  one  swear 
Black  eyes  are  matchless,  'cause  the  maid  he 

loTes 
Has  a  dark  glance  perhaps,  for  her  next  friend 
May  kwk  as  sweetly  from  her  deep  blue  Mghta 
As  she  of  different  colouring : — but  where 
Is  our  young  friend  Ippolito ! — call  him,  sir. 
Meantime,  Lord  Julio,  we  will  drink  a  health 
Of  yours.    Your  beauty,  but  f 


aXCOlTD  COTTRTIXB. 

"The 


t» 


<i 


ft 


DON  FXDSO. 

•'FairLisana."    Who  is  shot 

SBCOND  COUBTmU 

But  a  poor  maiden ;  yet  the  gentles  here 
Swear  she  is  a  Venus,  and — I  know  not  what 
An  artist's  daughter,  as  I  think. 


FIBST  COUBTIXB. 

And  beautiful  indeed.    He  comes. 
Ippolito  fMlert. 

IPFOLttO. 


She  is, 


My  lord— 


Do)r  psomo. 

We  look'd  for  you  before.    Come  hither— near : 
How  is't  that  you  were  absent,  sirf 


IPPOUTO. 


I  could  not  come. 


My  lord, 


DON  PXDEO. 

Howwas'tf 


IPPOLITO. 

Oh !  sir,  you  are 
A  friend  to  beauty,  so  you  will  not  press 
Your  question  &rther. 

DON  PEDRO. 

Yoa  an  tight;  fiSlbsi^ 


A  health  now  to  the  frur  Ippolita, 
For  that  shall  be  her  name. 

IPPOUTO. 

IfyoawflTJii 
A  health  (would  you  could  do't!)  to  tki 

maid 
I  hare  just  seen,  be  her  name  known :  it 
Lisana.    Sweet  Lisana ! 


To  her  ahready. 


DON  PIDXO. 

Wefaarednnik 

IPPOUTO. 

Be  it  done  again. 
For  she  is  matchless,  sir,  through  all  yov 
Of  Sicily,  though  now  she  pines  away. 
She  livee,  but  scarcely  above  the  gnm 

lOTCS, 

Though  her  lore  is  half  despondency. 


DON  PXDKO. 


And  does  the  gentleman  know  it  ff 


Indc 


IPPOUTO. 

No:8h( 
Her  sickness  quietly ;  at  last— -I'd  friin 
Move  you  to  pity,  noble  sir. 

DON  PKDRO. 

'Tisdonet 
Think  me  her  friend  ahready. 

IPPOUTO. 

Shall  I  teU  y 
In  verse  (for  that's  my  habit)  how  she  kwk 
You  shall  then  know  her  story. 

DON  PEDKO. 

Haveaeai 
'Tis  not  the  way  to  the  heart ;  and  passkm 
Ne'er  dealt  in  rhjrmes— ^r  seldom.    Well ! 
song. 

IPPOLITO. 

• 

Gently  upon  her  pillow  now 
The  love-sick  girl  is  lying ; 
And  but  that  at  times  about  her  brow 
A  throbbing  pulse  starts  up  (as  thoogh 
The  spirit  of  the  heart  were  flying 
From  point  to  point,  in  eager  close 
With  Death,)  you  haply  might  not  knc 
She  lived ;  yet  in  the  evemng 
A  soft  bloom  steals  across  her  cheek 
Like  the  deUcate  fruit-tree's  bloasomini 
Or  the  hue  for  which  we  (curious)  seek 
Within  the  breast  of  the  young  white  re 

—Oh !  if  love  save  her  not  she  dies— 
This  pretty  languid  girl,  who  lies 
Gently  as  if  a  Hly  there 
Should  spread  its  white  leaves  to  the  ail 
To  catch  once  more  the  summer  sun. 
She  loves  and  pines  and  wastes  away. 
And  may — die  ere  the  night  be  done. 
OVlI  ia  UiAce  in  our  SJoilk 
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Mart  10  cold  tbu  neTer  stin 
pouife  to  the  beat  of  henf 
lofw  a  Doblemaii— a  youth 
ol— (mark  that)  brare— yet,  in  sooth, 
may  hare  pa«*d  her  by  and  neTer 
a  the  soft  beanty  we  admire 
look  was  on  her  bent 


east  or  joastmg  tournament, 

ly  hifl  lofty  glimee  of  fire 

e  the  pale  girl  be  dumb  for  erer. 

DOVPtDao. 

not  of  ay  mind  then. 


mouTO. 


DOV  PBDBO. 


8irf 


ith  o'  the  terrible  look-' 


I»yt 


IPPOUTO. 


He  is  not  so,  sir. 


DON  ?BDtO. 

:  f  you  say  he's  royal    If  a  smile 

the  girl's  heart  good,  or  some  kind  words, 

lith  she  shall  not  want  it. 

1PP0LITO. 

Shall  she  not  t 
VOL  at  your  word :  bend  forward,  sir, 
m;  this  great  man  is— but  you'll  not 
Tyt 

DON  PKDRO. 

Pr'ythee  speak. 

IPPOLITO. 

Why  then  he  is 
Iro— Prince  of  Arragon— lately 
Dg  of  Sicily. 

DON  PEDBO. 

Ippolito ! 
I  true  f  or  do  you  think  my  heart 
ik  you  if  the  tale  be  idle  f 


IPPOLITO. 


as  my  fidefity. 


Sir, 


DON  PEDRO. 

Break  up 
f  now ;  or  rather,  Julio,  you 
ir  to  my  table ;  I  must  hence 
f  hours ;  and  see  you  play  the  host 
r  prince  were  present. 

SECOND  OOTTETXER. 

Sir,  I  wUL 

d6n  PEDRO. 

Come  then. 

IPPOUTO. 

a  word,  my  kmL    I  think 

i  yoo  aay  you  lored  a  princess  of 

•  of  Anstiiaf  j 


DON  PEDRO. 

Ay,  moat 

IPPOUTO. 

Thaa 
You  will  not  ndn  this  pretty  girl,  my  lord? 
She  is  blind  now  (for  ahe  lo?es  j<m,)  and  your 

heart 
Is  to<^— too  good  to  hurt  her;  haply  too 
There  may  be  some  one  lores  her,  dearly  aa 
Tou  lore  that  noble  lady. 

DON  PEDRO. 

What  means  this  f 

IPPOUTO. 

My  lord,  I  wish  her— happy ;  yea— no  mof*— 
Happy  my  kird. 

DON  PEDRO. 

Come  hither ;  you  haye  used 
Me  ill  whom  you  have  called  your  friend,  young 

man: 
You  haye  forborne  to  trust  me.    Hsto  you  hived 
This  maiden  long  f 

IPPOUTO. 

Mylord! 

DON  PEDRO. 

I  wait  your  answer.  ^ 

IPPOUTO. 


I- 


DON  PEDRO. 

Have  you  loved  this  fair  girl  kmg  f 


IPPOUTO. 


My  Ufe,  my  lord. 


Oh!  all 


DON  PEDRO. 

That's  a  long  courtship  truly. 
But  come,  show  me  the  way ;  and  as  we  go 
You  shall  tell  me  your  love  story ;  when  we're 

there 
You'll  say  a  lord  of  the  court  has  come  to  see 
The  young  Lisana— ay,  deputed  by 
The  King,  or  whatsoe'er  you  will.    I  most 
Perforce  speak  kindly,  but,  good  youth,  you  shall 
Not  suflbr  for  this  girlish  fimicy.    I 
Will  be  your  pleader  too. 

IPPOLITO. 

My  lord,  my  ford ! 
My  whole  heart  thanks  you. 

DON  PEDRO. 

Now  let's  go. 


SCENE  II. 
Lbana,  her  Mother. 

LISANA. 

What  is  thia  loid*tDamia,iiiJQlCbM,ii\Ai^M.««| 


BARRY   CORNWALL. 


Uaa  come  to  we  me  f    It  ie  odd,  and  yet 
One  would  not  but — but  eee  him,  for  the  king 
You  know  (that  is  more  strange)  hath  sent  him 

hither 
To  visit  me.    Do  you  hear  that,  dear  mother  f 
To  visit  your  pale  girl — The  king— 


MOTBIR. 


IknowiL 


USAITA. 

Is  it  not  f  ery  gracious  ? 

MOTHER. 

Yes,  'tis  kind. 

LISANA. 

Ay,  very,  very  kind :  you  do  not  feel 

How  good  the  king  is.    What  have  /  done— I 

Without  a  merit  f 

MOTHER. 

Pshaw !  the  king  perfaape 
Hath  heard  of  your  beauty,  child. 


LISANA. 


MOTHER. 


O  mother! 


'  Why  not  f    I*m  sure  the  verses  that  the  men 
Have  writ  may  well  have  reached  the  court. 


Ay: 


Away 


USANA. 
MOTHER. 

Perhaps  Ippolito— 

LISAHA. 

What,  what? 

MOTHER* 

I  said— 

LISAHA. 

I  heard  it  mother-^welL    Oh !  now  I  see 
How  the  king  learnt  my  iblly.    I  can  never 
l/ook  this  his  friend  in  the  face.    It  was  not 

kind- 
It  was  not  friendly  of  Ippolito :  what  ht. 
Who  grew  up  with  me  Uke  a  brother,  to 
Betray  my  secret :  shame  upon  him ! 


MOTHIR. 


You 


Must  now  look  cheeHul,  dear.    We'll  show  the 

court 
All  beauty  is  not  there. 

DoH  Pedro  enten, 

LISAHA. 

He  oomes :  hush— Ah !  the  king. 

MOTBRR. 

Lisana! — Sir, 
My  poor  girl  often  faints ;  your  lordship  will 
Not  heed  it.    Lisana ! — look  up,  dear ;  the  king 
AiuA  joiit  Rgeotleimai  from  couru 


LUAHA. 

Myk 
My  gracious  lord !  I  am  too  weak  to  kneel 
And  thank  yoa  as  I  ought. 

DOH  ?RDRO. 

How's  this  f 

LISAHA. 

Ok 

Think  you  I  do  not  know  you  f  yes,  and  ki 
Whence  comes  this  noble  favour;  you  have 
My  brother  (not  my  brother,  yet  he  is 
As  kind)  the  young  Ippolito. 

DOH  rEDRO. 

He  is  now 
Without.    Good  lady,  will  you  trust  me  wi 
Your  daughter  for  a  while  t 

MOTHER. 

Surely,  my  Ion 

LISAHA. 

Ippolito  is  without :  deat  mother,  go  and  as] 
If  his  low  spirits  haunt  him  still.       [Mkkei 

DON  FEDRO. 

You  mi 

Be  his  physician,  sweet  Lisana,  or 
I  err.    Lisana !  I  have  heard  (how  true 
It  is  I  know  not)  that  you— nay,  nay,  bhub 

USAHA. 

My  lord !  Fm  pain*d — confounded. 

DOH  PEDRO. 

SiUygii 

LISAHA. 

That's  true,  I've  no  excuse :  yet  'twas  not ' 
Ippolito  should  do  this. 

DOH  PEDRO. 

You  have  cause 
To  love  him.    As  to  me-~ 


USAHA. 


Vm  very  foolish. 


I  know  it,  sir; 


DOH  PEDRO. 

I  shall  smile, 

USAHA. 

Oh !  do  not  jeer  me. 

DOH  PEDRO. 

Jeer  you  t  Howff 

LISAHA. 

I 

But  a  poor  girl,  my  lord :  and  jret  too  bold- 
I  knew  it  at  the  time  (that  makes  my  fault 
The  heavier)  all  the  wide  and  fearful  space 
That  lies  'tween  me  and  royalty.  Yon  w< 
A  prince  (long  may  you  live  so) — I  no  mor 
Than  a  poor  peasant  girl  of  CKdly. 
At  times  I  wonder  how  my  heart  eotUd  lifk 
l\a  \UQu%hu  so  high,  but  lore  heeds  rank  so 
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soir  nDBo. 
joafoijonkfm, 

USAJTA. 

My  lord! 

DOVriDKO. 

Sweet  girl, 
rt  ie  tfaankibl  &fr  your  Idndneee ;  I 
I  yonr  knigfat  too,  fiur  Lnana,  and 
my  vem'roiie  champion  dare  aaeail 
tAoan  (which  1*11  wear)— Let  them  he 
rhite 

or  own  maiden  purity,  and  yet 
»  a  hlnah  of  the  roae  too,  juet  to  show 

warm  aa  chaste.  [Smiling, 


LI8A3rA. 


My  grackma  prince ! 


DOVriDBO. 


USAHA. 


My  diasr  lord  (once  let  me  call 
oe  by  that  sweet  title,)  you  have  done 
diaU  make  yon  honoured,  nay  beloved 
already  well.    Sir,  should  you  choose, 
Boede  mnet,  a  bride  from  some  high  house, 
e  yonr  throne  and  lend  a  beanty  to 
iraie  life,  you  may  without  fear  say 
I  Sdlian  girl  still  lores  you,  but 
eh  a  grateful,  humble  feeling,  that 
lerer  jar  with  hers. 

DON  rEDKO. 

If  I  should  marry, 
)  shall  learn  to  cherish  yon,  sweet  giii, 
ear  it,)  and  she  shall  be  grateful  too 
r  unmerited  Ioto. 

USAITA. 

Oh !  say  not  so ; 
M  unmerited,  and  yet  FU  not 
[  night  (that  were  not  delicate) 
:  this  land  doth  echo  of  its  lord ; 
ir  it  from  many  mouths. 

DON  rSDRO. 

From  none  so  sweet 
),  TiBana 

LBAVA. 

Ah !  you'll  learn  me  soon 
sr:  but  forgive  me — I'm  too  free. 

DON  FBDBO. 

go  on ;  m  check  you  with  a  kiss 
'on  err  widely,  but  it  shall  be  a  kiss 
other  might  have  given :  but  we  must  now 
in  a  better  subject.    Listen  to  me : 
ilaaeholy  boy,  Lisana,  who  it  seems 
nee  his  mother's  death — He's  very  kind  f 

LISANA. 

It  he  is,  and  yet  at  times  he  starts 
nd  udka  but  strangely  to  me,  and 


DON  FBDBO. 

That  is 
One  of  love's  fbiblea,  my  good  girl.    It  is 
A  cunning  effort  of  the  mind,  when  it  tries 
To  dissipate  a  profound  feeling  by 
Words  of  an  opposite  colour :  and  'tis  done 
In  hopes  to  make  the  heart  beloved  show 
Itself  unworthy.    But  I  have  a  task, 
Lisana.    Listen  \  Ippolito  loves— yen. 


USANA. 


DON  rSDBO. 


My  lord! 


But  while  his  heart  was  beating  high 

He  heard  you  loved  another.    Then  what  did  he  f 

He  told  his  prince  the  story  of  your  love 

(Your  beautiful,  delicate  love,  dear  girl,)  and  thus 

Did  sacrifice  himself. 

USANA. 

Alas,  alas! 

DON  PBDBO. 

Oh !  but  he  merits  something :  were  I  yon, 
I'd  thank  him  with  my  heart ! 

USANA. 

My  lord   my  heart! 

DON  PBDBO. 

It  is  the  only  gift,  save  some  that  I 
Shall  force  on  him  heresAer,  he  can  wish. 
Mark  me,  Lisana,  this  young  man  may  dBe 
Unless  you  love  and  save  him.   Speak !  you  look 
In  doubt ;  'twill  be  a  noble  act,  and  I 
Shall  love   ye   both,  and  serve.     Speak   oat, 
Lisana! 

USANA  (after  a  pauie.) 
My  lord,  it  shall  be  done. 

DON  f  SDBO. 

And  yet  (Td  fain 
Not  speak  of  this)  be  sure  your  heart  will  feel 
No  chill  when  press'd  'gainst  his ;  it  should  be 

all 
His  own,  purely  and  wholly,  save  what  I 
Shall  clsim  for  friendship. 

USANA. 

Sir  you  teach  me  well. 
And  I  am  grateful  for  it.    The  passion  that 
Did  sway  me  tow'rd  yW  highness  Uvea,  but 

yet 
Refined  so  by  your  gracious  kindness,  that 
'Twill  be  distinct  from  what  Ippolito  asks. 
I'll  love  him  as  my  husband,  sir,  and  you 
As  my  most  noble  friend. 


Ippolito,  I  say. 


DON  FBDBO. 

Enough.    Come  in! 
Iffouto  enUri, 

IFFOUIO. 

Myloc^l 
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DON  PIDSO. 

Gome  forward. 
I  will  not  My  a  word.    Liaana  now 
Mutt  tall  you  all  you  wiah. 

USAIIA. 

Coma  hither  tlMi» 
My  dear  IppoMto.    Be  happy,  if 
My  heart  can  make  you  ao. 

DON  riDBOw 

Oh  !  a  sweet  girl ! 
I  will  be  crowned  upon  your  wedding  day. 


THE   WAY   TO   CONQUER. 


HamitL    I  hftTe  beard 
That  fuUty  creaturet  ■ftting  at  a  play 
HaTe,  by  tbt  very  couiing  of  the  seenet 
Been  ftraek  lo  to  the  ■ool,  that  pretently 
They  have  proclaimed  their  Balefhctioni. 


L&9.   He  gave  him  Ant  Ma  breedtaf  i 
Then  tbower'd  hit  bounties  on  him  like  the  Hoiirs» 
That,  open-handed,  alt  upon  the  cloudif 
And  pren  the  iHieraiity  of  heaven 
Doam  to  the  tape  of  thankfhl  men. 

Ban  JoBntoM— JVfav  Am. 


Aitory,  diiuntly  reeemblinf  this  eketch,  ie  told  of  one 
of  the  Dukes  of  Guise. 


SCENE. 

A  Boom  in  a  FaLaee. 

Pkincb.    Cesario. 

CXSARIO. 

Yottr  highnata  aent  for  mef 

7RINCB. 

I  did.    Sit  down^ 
My  dear  CMtrio.    Yon  look  iU. 


CB8ASI0. 


No,  air. 


FBINCB. 

You  haf«  been  feasting  lately :  come— I  know  H, 
YoQ  were  at  Count  Vitelli*8,  banquetting, 
And  he  keepa  auch  late  honra.    Have  a  care ; 
Your  health  may  auflfer  for  it. 


ciaAiiio. 


In  baste  with  me,  my  lord  f 

niNog. 

CB8AEI0. 

Maf  wmt  foa  to*monow  f 


Yon  wiah*d  to  speak 


Not  so. 


Then  I 


Let  it  be 
To-day,  now  yon  are  here,    Ceario, 
I  wished  to  adt  you  of  a  youth  who  lives  with 
The  good  old  judge  Colonna.    Has  be  not 
A  foreign  youth  about  him  t 


CI8AAI0. 


Yes;  his  name 
Is  Pedro— no,  Diego,  bom  at  Madrid : 
He  is  well  Tersed  in  languages,  and  oones 
Of  a  right  noble  frmily :  of  the  house 
Of— of  Medina,  aa  I  think. 


FlUICB. 


Yon  know  him  well  thenff 


Indeed! 


CSSAEIO. 

No,  sir:  I  take  shams 
On  me  the  while  I  say  it. 


PRINCB. 

Should  yoa  tUak 
Thia  young  man  honeac  f 

CB8ARI0. 

Honest!  ay,  ortlss 
He  mueh  deeeires  me. 

PRINCB. 

Then  he*d  not  betny 
Your  uncle,  aa  I  hear  he  has  done  f 

CBSARIO, 

Sur  '.—He- 
He  eonld  not  be  SO  baas :  my  ancle  wss 
His  first  and  eicellent  firiend. 

PRINCR. 

I  thought  the  world 
Waa  not  ao  bad :  now  listen,  Ceeario, 
And  you  ahall  hear  a  curiona  history. 
Keep  Diego  in  your  nund  the  while,  tad  think 
That  he's  the  hero  of  it.    Last  night  a  man 
Came  maak'd  unto  a  rich  lord's  house,  (hn*  ii 
Palermo) — Do  you  hear  how  Etna  muttenf 
I  fear  there'll  be  irruptiotta  ahortly. 

CBSARIO. 

Yes. 

It  sends  a  terrible  aound  indeed,  my  lord. 

PRINCB. 

Thia  man  petition'd  for  hia  life.    He  aaid 
That  he  had  awom  to  act  a  honid  deed. 
And  came  to  make  diaclosure.    The  great  Isfd 
(Hia  waa  the  life  in  danger)  promiaed  fiill 
Forgivenees— but  you  do  not  b 


Oh! 


CBSARIO. 

Pardon  me,  air,  meet  carefully. 

PRniCB. 

He  said 
\  X 1  oa>k  «k  ^\mq!a  thta  iMtd  hid  kfisb'd  iiwMi 
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MS  and  good  precept,  had  forgot 
utoring,  and  lent  deaf  ears 
vineet  whiapen  whksh  the  soul 
pre^vot  our  erring.    He  reaoived 
benefactor;  that  waa  bad. 


CI8ABI0. 


Mnred- 


nUHCB. 

We'll  Ulk  of  that  hereafter. 
bad  man,  whoae  mind  was  spotted 

;  ain  i'  the  world,  ingratitude, 
to  morder  tliie  hia  friend. 


CUABIO. 


nuHcs. 


My  lord! 


cka  yon:  yes,  for  the  sake  of  gold 
laTe  elain  hia  old  and  faithful  friend ; 
I'd  the  few  grey  locks  that  time  had 

d  the  eurrent  of  hia  reyerend  blood, 
fd  not  flow  much  longer. 


CBSARIO. 


Are  you  aure  f 


miNCB. 

vaa  this:  they  were  to  bind  him,  (or 
□a  here  were  dangerous,  and  transport 
ked  limba  to  some  most  lonely  place. 

CBSUUO. 

rhere  was  this  f 

nuvcB. 

rn  tell  you,  for  I  once 
0d  there  through  a  storm.    A  castle 
ids 

rain  now)  on  the  sea-coast, 
ooka  tow*rd  Calabria ;  aa  'tis  said, 
once  waa  done  there,  and  e'er  since 
B  desolate ;  'tis  bleak,  and  standa 
rock,  whose  base  was  cavem'd  out 
Id  aeas  agea  ago.    The  winda 
1  make  muaic  through  its  halls,  and 
re 

itain-Iofing  eagle  builds  his  home. 
I  waste :  for  miles  and  milea  around 
Ota  cot. 

CBABIO. 

b*t  near  the— eastward  foot 

nnei. 

•:  oh !  then  you  know  the  spot. 

r  CeairiO)  couldst  thou  think  a  man, 

ide  all  ties,  could  do  a  deed 

leas  there  r    Why,  His  withm  the  reach 

and  aome  thirty  years  ago 

ampcion,)  when  the  lava  riTera 

T  eooraa  toward  that  point,  thia  dweUiag 

s 

.    I  myself  stood  near  the  place. 


And  saw  the  bright  firsa  atream  akmg,  whtn 

they 
Crumbled  the  chesnut  forests  and  dark  pines. 
And  branching  oaks,  to   dust.     The   thunder 

spoke. 
The  rebel  waves  stood  up  and  laahed  the  roekf , 
And  pour'd  their  atormy  cries  through  erery 

care. 
Each  element  was  in  motion  then :  the  earth 
Stagger' d  and  spouted  fire ;  the  winds— the  sea»— 
And  the  fierce  rains  were  heard :  and  here  and 

there 
The  lightmngs  flew  along  their  jagged  paths, 
lake  messengers  of  evil. 

CBSAKIO. 

Oh!  no  more. 

FSINCB. 

Fancy,  Cesario,  in  this  desolate  house, 
How,  with  a  solitary  lamp,  perhaps. 
Above  you,  how  this  aged  wretch  would  look. 
All  his  white  hair  blood-drench'd.  and  hia  fy« 

with 
The  horrid  stare  of  dead  mortality. 
And  death's  own  marble  smile  that  changes  nots 
His  hanging  head,  and  useless  neck— his  old 
Affectionate  heart  that  beat  so  fondly,  now 
Like  a  stilled  instrument.    I  could  not  kill 
A  dog  that  loved  me :  could  you  T 


CBSASIO. 


No,  si 


PROrCB. 

Why,  you  seem  frightened. 


CBSASIO. 

'Tis  a  fearful  pictiwe* 


FBI5CE. 

Tet  might  it  have  been  true. 

CISAIUO. 

We'll  hope  not. 

raivcE. 

Hope!— — 
That  hope  is  past.    How  will  the  Spaniard  look, 
Think  you,  Cesario,  when  the  question  oomea 
Home  to  his  heart  f    In  truth  he  could  not  look 
More  pale  than  you  do  now.    Cesario ! 
The  eye  of  God  has  been  upon  htm. 


CISA&IO. 


I  hope — 


7eai 


Beware. 


PJIINCB. 
CBSABIO. 

My  lord! 


nJACB. 

Beware,  how  yoo 

Curse  him,  for  he  is  loaded  heavily. 

Sin  and  fierce  wiahea  plague  him,  and  thia  ^ikhVL 
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Will  stamp  its  malediction  on  his  bead, 
And  God  and  man  disown  him. 

CESARIO. 

Oh !  no  more. 
No  more,  my  dearest  lord ;  behold  me  here, 
Here  at  your  feet — a  wretch  indeed,  but  now 
Won  quite  from  crime.    Spare  me. 

FRIKCB. 

Rise.    I  forgire 
Tour  wickedness  to  me :  but  men  like  you 
(Base,  common,  bribed  stabbers)  must  not  roam 
About  the  word  so  freely. 

CBSARIO. 

Oh !  that  now 
You  could  but  see  my  heart ! 

PRINCE. 

I  would  not  see 
Your  bosom's  black  inhabitant.    No  more : 
But  listen  to  me  again — nay,  speak  not,  sir. 
This  is  a  different  tale.    Cesario  ! 
When  first  you  came  to  Sicily,  you  were 
A  little  child :  your  noble  father,  worn 
By  toil  and  long  misfortune,  scarce  had  time 
To  beg  protection  for  you  ere  he  died. 
Since  then,  if  in  your  memory  I  have  fail'd 
In  kindness  tow*rd  you,  or  good  counselling, 
Reproach  me. 

CISARIO. 

Yoa  haTe  been  most  kind — too  kind. 

PRINCE. 

Once,  in  a  painful  illness,  when  none  else 
Would  tread  your  infectious  chamber  (think  on 

that,) 
I,  though  your  prince— 

CESARIO. 

In  pity ! 

PRINCE. 

Hear  me  speak. 
I  gave  that  healing  medidne  to  your  lips. 
Which  wanting  you  had  died.    I  tended  yon. 
And  was  your  nurse  through  many  a  sultry 

night, 
For  you  were  quite  abandoned.    'Twas  not  well, 
I  own,  to  risk  my  wety,  for  I  was 
A  crowned  prince :  yet,  oh !  'tis  not  for  you 
To  blame.    Well !  you  recover'd,  and  could  use 
Your  sword  again :  you  tried  it  'gainst  my  blood 
(My  nephew  then,)  and  I  forgave  it. 


That 


CESARIO. 

Was  in  the  heat  of  quarrel. 

PRINCE. 

I  have  said 
That  I  forgave  it.    Then  a  most  mean  wish 
(Yon  vHsh'd  my  wealth)  possess'd  you.    I  could 

never, 
I  own  it,  have  guess'd  at  that. 


CESIUO. 

Oh !  'twas  not  to. 

PRINCE. 

Well,  then,  it  was  not :  but  AureHa's  chsnai, 
(That  cunning  Phryn£)  have  had  power  19«.. 

you 
Beyond  your  gratitude.    Oh !  shame. 

CESARIO. 

MykRd! 

My  father !  oh !  once  more  believe  me.  I 
Do  not  deserve  yon  should :  but  if  you  can 
Once  again  credit  me,  may  hell's  fierce  HP- 

ments— 
But  oh !  I  will  not,  will  not  pain  your  love : 

Nay  more,  I  will  deserve  it. 1  can  die 

Now,  for  my  mind  has  grown  within  this  hour 
To  firmness :  yet,  I  now  oould  wish  to  live, 
To  show  you  what  I  am. 

PRINCR. 

Cesario ! 
The  world  will  blame  me,  but  I'll  try  yon  still: 
You  cannot  have  the  heart  (for  you  have  one) 
Again  to  hurt  me.    Once,  imperial  Cesar 
Upon  the  young  deluded  Cinna  laid 
His  absolute  pudon :  'twas  a  weight  that  he 
Could  ne'er  shake  off.    Cesaiio,  thni  finom 
My  soul  I  do  forgive  you. 

CESARIO. 

Thanks. 

PRINCE.  .  { 

Whsifhs! 
Cesario,  faint  not.    Why,  thou'rt  sillier  now 
Than  when  Aurclia  kiss'd  your  lip,  and  woa 
Your  soul  to  sin.    Come :  nay,  there's  ns  M» 

knows 
Our  quarrel.    Let  us  bury  it  in  our  brsasis, 
And  talk  as  we  were  wont. 

CESARIO. 

A  little  time, 
My  lord,  and  I  may  thank  you.    Now,  if  I 
Might  dare  to  ask  it,  I  would  ftin  retire* 
And  dwell  on  all  your  goodness. 


PRINCE. 


CESARIO. 


Farewell,  thn. 


My  noble  prince,  rest  soundly :  you  have  giiM^ 
Cesario's  soul  twice  over.    If  a  knave 
Should  say  I  wrong  you  now,  believe  him  not 
If  I  myself  should  swear  I  was  your  foe. 
Discredit  me.    Oh !  once  more  on  my  kneea, 
I  thank  you :  dearest  father !  look  upon 
Your  prodigal  son.    Thanks— from  my  hesit 

PRINCE. 

FarewiU. 
Farewell,  Cesario.    Nay,  compoae  younsK 
Now  go.    Farewell,  farewell. 
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WERNER. 


ew  BiiMt  be  utonitlied  wkh  the  etory  of 
iWBMBts  and  pmilcgM. 
0  tlie  Uwi  of  Nature  we  inipended;  tb«  eter- 
ete  of  the  UBiverae  roll  backward :  I  am  det- 
b«  trtampbant  over  fkte  and  thne. 
take  my  diaunt  poMerhy  by  the  hand :  I  ehall 
iny  them  in  their  career :  and  when  they  are 
It  and  exhausted,  I  thall  ahnt  up  the  tomb  over 
id  aet  forward. 

iBMs  had  attached  me  deeply,  irrevocably,  to 
leiDben  of  my  ftmily.  Bat  1  felt  that  1  ihoold 
tkem  an.  They  would  die  one  by  one,  and 
iftUnw. 

OoDwin— TWticXt  of  St.  Uon, 


Rare  firuits  and  perfumes :  such  as  we,  who  dwell 
In  orange-bowcrs,  ne'er  beard  of. 

SLLKKA. 

But  you  dkbeliered  the  story  f 


WBKJrift. 


I  knew  it  to  be  ttiM; 


SCENE   I. 
A  Room, 

WtSKXR.      ElLUTA. 
ILLXITA, 


r^ 


WISHES. 

Ay,  thou  hast  heard  that  I 
M  oommunion  with  unearthly  things, 
o^t  them  to  my  bidding.    If  'tis  so, 
ly  It  lott  perhaps  thou— 

ELLUfA. 

I  have  heard 
en  (but  'tis  a  foolish  fable)  may, 
night  study,  and  sharp  abstinence, 
li^gir'n  torture,  and  unholy  prayer, 
le  desertion  of  the  God  they  ser^, 
ildmg  op  themselves  a  penalty, 
>  a  power  to  do  a  world  of  wrong, 
liafrble. 

WERNER. 

Be  not  too  sure;  for  onoe 
a  man  ('twas  in  a  distant  country,) 
ime  did  say,  could  draw  the  planets  down 
lark  art :  and  I  have  heard  that  he 
s  beM  converse  with  the  winds  (speaking 
I  strange  melody,)  and  had  the  power 
them  waft  him  from  remoter  shores 
richest   produce.     Spirits   he   had,  who 
roa^t 

iris,  such  as  the  expert  diveia  find 
'  Ce]rlon ;  and  gems  above  all  price. 


ELLENA. 


WERlfER. 


Indeed 


ry  were  rubies,  blood-red,  like  rans 
tfaroogh  mist ;  blue  amethysts,  too  gay, 
Hke  weeping  maiden's  eyes,  or  violets 
the  spring :  emeralds,  green  as  grsss 
ihing  fountains :  diamonds,  like  stars 
il«r  nights;    and  gold  in  showers:  all 
•om 

nus'  miBee :  and  from  those  Summer  Isles 
t  their  gieen  heads  up  i*  the  ladmn  Seam,  \ 
51 


Oh !  but  yon  jest. 


ELLElfA. 


WERNER. 


'Tis  true  ts  that  I  stand. 
And  breathe,  and  live.    I — ^I  am  one  of  those 
Whom  mighty  Spirits  from  the  mid-air, — beings 
Who  have  no  home,  save — all  the  universe ; 
Who  wander  on  from  sphere  to  sphere,  and  share 
Their  subtle  properties  with  man ;  who  bathe 
In  flood  and  fire,  and  revel  in  the  storm. 
And  fling  the  shivering  lightning  round  in  ^K>rt, 
Themselves  incorporate  with  the  element : 
Ay,  I  am  one  to  whom  tkete  beings  bend 
In  fear,  and  own  obedience,  and  this  hand. 
That  seems  but  clay  to  thy  disordered  eye. 
Is  spirit-fashioned ; 

And  may,  if  but  I  will,  bind  in  the  winds : 
This  tongue,  that  utteretli  but  a  common  sound. 
Can  bid  the  mountain-wave  go  back,  and  hush 
The  sea,  like  a  rash  child,  to  quiet. 


ELLENA. 


Oh! 


If  you  have  done  this— but  it  cannot  be. 

What !  turned  a  slave  f  Oh !  you  could  not  debtee 

Your  proud  spirit  so:  say,  say  you  haye  not. 


WERNER. 


Fve  told  thee  true. 


Sweet, 


ELLENA. 


Again:  my  senses  cheat  me 
Say  it  again,  again:  I'll  not  beUeve  it. 

WERNER. 

'Tis  true,  my  Ellens:  you  shall  see,  and  own 
How  powerful  my  spell  is.    I  will  call 
The  radiant  Lucifer  hither,  and  you  shall  see 
The  beautiful  Prince  of  Morning  float  before  you. 
In  shape  like  the  feather'd  Hermes,  (crowned 

with 
His  diadem  of  stars :)  and  you  shall  talk 
Familiar  with  tliat  sceptred  spirit,  and  meet 
His  sweet  snd  melancholy  smile :  and  you 
Shall  hear  his  voice  like  the  low  winds  in  Autumn,. 
And  feel  his  breathing  presence,  soothing  as 
The  soft  air  of  the  valleys — Ah !  you're  pale ! 
My  Ellens! 

ELLENA. 

Oh  !  if  you  have  done  this, 
(But  God  forbid,)  there  is  no  hope  left  for  yon. 
Oh !  father,  father,  is  it  not  written  that 
Whoe'er  shall  worship  these  dark  powers,  ihAtl' 

bear 
Upon  his  brow,  and  fix  upoTv  Viva  ivit 
A  curse  eternally :— y«ut  Vian^— YtaWafc^* 
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WBRNER. 

My  Ellena !  Ellcna,  awake !  Perhaps 
I  may  abjure — Look  there !  So,— now  Wa  gone. 
He  frown'd  and  beckon*d  with  hia  shadowy  arm. 
I — ^I  must  go:  too  Ute  now.    Dry  your  eyes : 
The  dead  are  come  amongst  ua — or  the  damned. 
What,  do  you  glare  f    Is't  not  enough  that  all 
Do  fear  and  fly  me :  must  you  too,  alas ! 
Shrink  as  an  adder  stung  you?  Oh  !  do  look 
But  kindly  on  me  ere  I  go :  perhaps 
We  shall  not  meet  again :  and  'tis  not  thus 
(Albeit  I'm  lost)  the  father  and  his  child 
Should  part. 

ELLEIfA. 

You  do  not  love  me. 


WERNER. 


Ellena!— 


But  I  must  go :  farewell. 


ELLENA 


No,  no^;  not  yet. 
I  will  cling  to  you.    Now  you  are  in  my  armst 
And  nought  that's  evil  e'er  shall  reach  you.  Thus 
(It  is  most  fit)  within  your  child's  embrace, 
Your  own  poor  Ellena  that  you  loved  so  once— 
Nay,  go  not ;  father,  father !  stay  and  hear  me. 
In  Heaven's  name — 

WERKSR. 

Oh  !  be  silent.     Look  ! — Again 
The  figure  has  burst  his  dim  invisible  bonds, 
And  stands  Uke  life  before  me.    He  commands, 
And  I  must  bow.    Away —  [Buthes  out. 


SCENE    II. 

This  is  supposed  to  occur  after  a  considerable  lapse  of 

time. 

WERNER,  alone. 

This  is  a  dreary  world.    The  sun  hns  made 
A  cloudy  set,  as  he  died,  his  eye 
Look'd  red  and  troubled,  and  did  tell  of  storms 
To-morrow.    A  dark  world — Still  do  I  tread 
The  ground  as  I  was  wont,  and  yet,  I  feci 
A  wild  and  buoyant  spirit  here  that  seems 
To  mingle  with  the  circling  element. 
And  lift  me  upwards,  whispering  me  I  am 
In  something  different  from  man.    I  am : 
For  I  have  run  beyond  my  course,  and  left 
The  world  beliind,  and  now  I  stand  above 
The  reach  of  mortal  accident.    I  wish'd 
To  be  immortal,  for  my  soul  was  proud 
And  grasping ;  want  and  woe  hung  on  my  heart, 
And  I  was  bruised  by  foul  authority  ; 
And  that  I  saw  beyond  my  follows,  and 
Could  read  the  secrets  of  the  skies,  and  look 
Into  the  profound  which  spreads  beyond  the  tomb 
Its  dim  illimitable  regions,  I 
Was  spumed  and  hated  ;  but  no  more.    I  am 
Immortal  now ;  hundreds  of  untold  years 
That  now  lie  sleeping  in  the  gulf  of  time, 
Shall  rise  and  roll  before  me  ere  I  die. 
My  glance  can  reach  the  heart,  and  my  hand  rain 
Gold-abowen,  and  invisible  apirita  aiand 


Always  around  me :  I  can  walk  the  waves. 
And  ride  the  winged  winds,  and  bid  them  fly 
On  my  dark  errands,  aud  I  havie  the  power 
To  call  the  dead  up  from  their  stony  roomf 
To  do  me  service. — ^I  have  a  haunt  beridi 
The  bright  home  of  the  sun,  ay,  and  can  hSad 
The  red  Orion  when  he  eyes  the  seat, 
And  strives  to  scatter  from  his  cloudy  arm 
Tempest  and  storm :  and  so  I  am — a  wMcL 
—Oh !  I  have  outlived  all— all.    Ellena! 
She's  gone,  poor  wench:   so  &ir  and 

'twas  pity. 
And  my  old  friends  (I  had  a  few)-^bey'v«  i 
Their  years  away,  and  gone  to  rest  in  quieL 
And  now  I  have  no  sjrmpathies  with  man. 
I'm  link'd  to  nothing  in  this  breathing  world. 
I  am  not  human :  no,  a  subtler  essence 
Fills  me ;   nor  spirit— tio,  the  clay  weighs  mi 

down, 

And  tells  a  heavy  truth. Poor  Ellena ! 

My  only  child !     How  beautiful  thou  wast ! 
Once,  in  my  earUer  days,  the  hue  o'  thy  cbeak 
Was  like  the  fruit-tree  blossom,  and  thine eyt 
Shone  matchless  in  its  watery  brightnesa.    Oh! 
How  like  thy  mother  in  her  prime  wast  tboa, 
Sweet  mockery  of  the  dead  Vittoria ! 
— She's  gone,  and  left  me ;    and  the  pkics  At 

fill'd 
In  my  heart  is  empty^^mpty.    She  has  doot 
Her  travel :  but  my  task  is  still  to  roam 
On  through  the  world,  and  find  no  grsvs  loMp 

at. 
The  things  I  love  pass  by  me,  and  the  tide 
Has  no  returning.    Like  phantasms,  or  dreuBir 
Or  gay  romances  that  in  youth  we  read, 
The  show  dissolves,  and  dies.    Look!  wksii 

there  ? 
How  like  a  young  divinity  he  stands. 
Dazzling  the  eight.    Thus  look'd  Apollo  in 
His  youth,  and  thus  Cyet  never  half  so  fair) 
The  delicate  Ganymede,  or  that  sleeping  bcf 
Whom  Dian  kiss'd  o'  nights.    He's  vanish'd. 


There's  nothing  good  here :  all  is  false  and  ^ 

'Tis  a  base  world. — A  little  breathing  time, 

And  then  I'll  hie  me  to  the  mountains,  and 

Riot  alone.     With  men  no  more  I'll  hold 

Communion,  but  the  wolf  and  ravenous  kits 

Shall  find  a  benefactor.    I'll  be  great: 

And  on  some  crag  I'll  buiki,  and  hollow  it  oat, 

A  pyramid  of  ice,  high  as  the  top 

Of  snowy  Teneriff ;  and  there  I'll  sit, 

A  giant  in  that  lofty  wiiderneas. 

Alone :  and  nothing  but  the  rude  north  wind 

Shall  visit  me.    He,  with  his  blustering  cheekii 

Shall  whistle  through  my  cave,  and  aing  at  timsi 

Low  dirges  to  me,  mournfully,  as  though 

I  had  deceased :  and  he  shall  scatter  round 

In  sport  the  virgin  snow,  and  cover  me. 

So  I  shall  sleep  in  purity. — Or  I 

Will  Ue  beneath  the  shade  of  columns  or  tombf 

Forgotten,  where  the  aahes  of  those  men 

Who  fiU'd   the  world  with  fame,  sleep 

inumed, 
Or  on  Athenian  ground,  or  storied  Troy ; 
Or  marble  Thebes,  upon  whose  sands  long 
The  amorous  Memnon  in  the  morning  light 
\^«A|^  \o  \Va  '^Q^nv^  AMTom— for  amongst 


now 
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lU  the  flpiriui  of  the  elder  time 
fiMfi  end  we  will  talk 
B  quiet  of  the  midnight  sky, 
od  days  departed ;  till  the  sound 
M  melancholy  moaic  on 
Or,  haplier,  far  and  hr  away, 
e  silent  lake,  encompaae'd  'round 
hills,  ril  lay  me  down  at  last, 
that  solitary  shore, 
iTery  cloud  and  passing  thing, 
wind  that  stirs,  or  feathered  bird 
'M  plumage  in  the  waters,  I 
;h  the  lazy  noon- tide  moralize ; 
learn  tranquillity. No,  no. 

I  motion,  that  I  may — forget. 

»ur  as  tempests  do,  the  middle  air 
free*t  from  blight,)  and  mount  and 

Qt. 

ipon  the  wonders  of  the  stars, 

lay  entirely  turn  my  brain.  The  moon 

f  chariot,  and  from  vaporous  clouds, 

(giving  them  life,  fire,  and  motion,) 

oee  manes  shall  shake  the  light  away, 

bbled  steeds  of  Phaeton. 

9  world.    rU  dwell  alone — alone, 
shall  touch  me ;   none  shall  look  on 

th,  be  blasted.    Ay,  Til  dwell 
M|iial:  and  no — ah,  no  friend. 
1 ;  then  not  alone — not  quite  alone, 
e  something,  though  a  dog,  which  I 
a  little  kindness  on.    Let  there  be 
If  on  this  visible  globe  that  may 
to  love  me ;  something  I  may  love : 
hey  say  are  faithful.    Oh !  Til  give 
)  unto  him,  and  he  shall  be 
and  my  bold  confederate, 

II  wander  through  the  world  together, 
b  and  honest,  and — but  he  will  die, 
me,  and  so  on ;  and  I  shall  see 
nerations  pass  away — away. 

ta— shades,  they*  11  tread  the  common 

ind  find  a  home.    No  home  for  me : 

rave  rejects  me.    I  mutt  live 

of  years — long  years.    Oh !   I  shall 

y  time  in  solitude ;  set  apart 
.  man  forbidden. 


TURN  OF  MARK  ANTONY. 


SCENE. 

A  Emm  m  Oe  Palace  rf  Cleopatn. 

CLBOPATfti,  CHAmiOAir,  Irai. 


No  tidings  yett 


CLlOrATEA. 
CHARMIAK. 

None,  madam. 


CLtOPATKA. 

None !-— Shame  on  thee,  jealous  queen ! 

It  is  because  I  dared  to  imitate 

Thy  carriage,  that  thou  shakest  me  thus  t   For  I 

Hiitve  been  as  tetchy  and  as  proud  ss  thou : 

As  jealous  and  imperative ;  and  have  had 

The  Jove  of  all  this  world  for  mine  (he  whom 

Dear  Cesar  loved,)  the  great  Mark  Antony. 


Alas 


gUaf  qaeea! 

sry  tbiag  becones,  to  chide,  to  taugbt 
wIkmc  every  psMlon  fVilIy  strives 
tself^  fai  tbet,  fair  and  admired. 

JHUnfmnd  CUaptttn, 

iM  I  taad  sever  teeo  ker  1 
Ir*  yott  liad  then  left  aaseeii  a  woaderAil 
k}  whkh  not  to  have  hetn  blessed  withal» 
disessdiied  yoar  traveJ. 

TVmsm.       I 


IRAS. 
CLSOFATSA. 

Oh!  Juno!  pity  my  sad  atate. 
And  never  more  on  Venus*  altar  will 
I  hang  an  ofieiing.    Isis !  thou  shalt  be 
Never  remembered. 

CHARMUN. 

Hark !  I  hear  a  about. 


CLIOPATRA. 

Excellent  wench  !    Hie  thee,  good  Charmian, 
And  know  the  cause. 

CHARMIAN. 

No:  *twas  but  fancy. 

CLEOFATRA. 

Fool! 

Thus  to  deceive  me.    O  ye  do  oonspiro 
To  tear  my  heart.    Away!  Fllbeakme; 
And  all  my  love  shall  now  be  solitude ; 
And  I  will  gaze  upon  the  homed  moon 
By  night,  and  pay  my  vows  to  chastity  :    ^ 
And  every  petty  star  that  comes  and  goes 
ril  think  a  sphered  Antony,  and  so  bow  to't. 
But  he  is  gone :  dead,  dead,  alas !  and  I 
Feel  now  a  tightness  *  round  my  bursting  heart 
That  ne'er  was  there  before. 


IRAS. 


Take  comfort,  madam. 


Hark! N< 


CLEOPATRA. 
IRAS. 

My  gracious  queen ! 


CLEOPATRA  {not  heeding  them,) 

Now  will  I  bar* 
My  bosom,  and  the  soft  and  summer  winds 
Shall  play  upon*t,  and  whisper  pretty  tales: 
How,  once,  there  was  a  king  (a  Roman  kiqg) 
Who  loved  a  dark  Egyptian ;  and  how  he 
Did  leave  his  country,  and  his  state— his  wife 
(That  was  not  well,)  for  het.    WbiX  "ma  \«t 
namet 
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IRAi. 


Again? 
I  heard  a  noiae :  Again— and,  hark !  thejr  ahoat 
Long  life  to  Antony. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Why  then  be  Uvea. 
My  tender  Iraa !    HerOt  a  chain  of  pearb, 
Worth  half  Nomidiat    take,  and  wear  *em, 

wench : 
They  were  a  queen's:  ay,  and  her  lover's  gift. 
Now  go,  and  bring  me  Antony. 


IRAS. 


He  comes. 


CLEOPATRA. 

Comes  he  indeed  f    We  will  not  see  him-^et. 

[StTf. 
Antony  enten. 


ANTONY. 


My  dearest  love  ! 


CLEOPATRA. 

Who'a  there  t — the  Roman  soldier  !    Sir,  your 

wife. 
The  fair  Octavia,  is  not  here :  Nay,  you. 
Perhaps,  are  but  a  cozener ;  for  we  heard 
That  you  had  died ;  ay,  'twas  in  Sicily : 
There  where  of  late  you  married. 


ANTONY. 


Cleopatra ! 


CLEOPATRA. 

My  lord,  your  look's  familiar :  leave  it  quick : 
We  are  great  Isis.    Know  you  that,  mir — lord ; 
And  kings  have  bent  lowly  before  our  feet, 
Aa  to  a  shrined  goddess.    Kings,  sir !  then 
Why  not  a  Roman  triumvir ! 

ANTONY. 

Peace,  my  heart ! 

CLEOPATRA. 

I  am  grown  old ;  had  Caesar  lived—- 


Casarion  €ni€n, 

CLEOPATRA. 

Cssarion!  My  dear  child! 
Come  hither,  boy,  and  fear  not.  How !— 4ook  «p: 
'Tis  but  a  Roman  soldier,  sirrah,  and  yon 
Are  son  to  Cleopatra. 

ANTO^rY. 

To  whom  beside ! 
You'd  better  tell  him  all. 

CLEOPATRA. 

I  will :  and  jret 
I  will  not.    No,  it  is  enough  he  is 
The  queen  of  Egypt's  son,  sir.    If  he  lives 
He'll  know  in  time  (I'll  whisper  it)  that  he 
Sprung  from  a  hero ;  but  his  fiery  blood 
Will  tell  the  secret  to  his  heart,  though  I 
Should  fail  to  do't. 

ANTONY. 

Begone ! 

CLEOPATRA. 

Cesarion,  stay! 
My  lord,  you  are  too  free.  Oh !  frown  not:  Tm 
Stand  in  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies, 
And  I  am  mistress  there.    These  manneia  do 
Not  suit  me ;  are — are  they  fimn  Italy  f 


By  all  the  gods 


ANTONY. 


CLEOPATRA. 


Now  go,  Cssarion.        [Cxs.  efif.' 
Dear  boy ;  how  like  his  father — Ah ! — yoa  will 
Not  strike  me,  valiant  sir  f 


ANTONY. 


ANTONY. 


You'll  tempt  mc. 


Away 


CLEOPATRA. 

Likely ;  that  Octavia  did. 

ANTONY. 

Nay,  nay. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Sir,  is  the  charm  worn,  that  3rou  come 
For  help  to  Egypt  f  Ah,  poor  Egypt !  She 
Must  smile  howe'er  the  world  runs.  Ha !— But, 

air. 
We  have  no  leisure  now ;  to-morrow,  if 
Tou  seek,  on  state  affairs,  an  audieni 


Oh !  that  yoa  weie 
A  man— a  soldier-— fifty— -with  the  aouli 
Of  a  hundred  swart  Egyptians.    By  my  awofd! 


CLEOPATRA. 


You'd  sheath  it. 


ANTONY. 


I'iUMU  00009, 


How! 


ANTONY. 

Away,  away ! — ^Have  I  for  thee. 
Forgot  Octavia  f  left  my  place  at  home. 
Heedless  of  safety,  of  renown  (ah!  ahame,) 
For  thee,  thou  fickle  and  insidious  queen? 
Have  I  not  left  my  seat  of  thunder,  where 
Though  but  a  Roman  triumvir,  kings  have  not 

dared 
Come,  but  at  humble  distance  f — Cleopatra ! 
It  is  because  I  have  abandoned  all 
For  thee,  that  thou  disdain'st  mef     Peijnnd 

queen ! 
What  wouldst  thou  f    Does  not  half  the  mortal 

world 
Kneel  in  thy  chains  T  and  still  thou  art  insatiste: 
By  Mars !  I  am  betrajred. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Oh!  no,  no,  no,        [SitiH' 
Oh !  Antony,  Antony !   Come,  and  on  my  h^ 
Press  thou  thy  palm,  and  feel  if  the  baatiagt  tkai* 
Tell  of  thy  soul's  sedition.    Antony  { 
\  MA\»aX  tiiMVQLXt)^  O^vtN^  fiid*-foriiii  f 
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f  own  warrior,  now  forgive,  forgive, 
lid  pUy  the  churl,  and  seem  to  doubt 
istant mind :  myhiuband!  Antony! 

▲XTOlfT. 

tyward  queen ! 

CUOPATXA. 

No  more. 


AHTONT. 


CLSOrATEA. 


,  for  I  thought 

ANTOirr. 


And  jealous  f 


Nay, 


Fool !  I  am  come 


CLSOPATRA. 

Thanks  to  the  skiey  deities. 
;ood  Iris :  we  will  feast  to-night, 
gh  the  globe  were  conquer*  d  :  let  there  be 
nd  high  votive  altars  raised  throughout . 
f :  and  let  Juno's  temple  blaze 
igh  her  husband's  lightnings  were  im- 
resi'd 

IS  service.    We*  11  do  it  royally : 
s  not,  mighty  Antony?  [Laughing. 

ANTOHT. 

Nobly,  sweet, 
ou'rt  my  queen  again :  and  dost  become 
h !  as  Dian  honours  chastity : 
ove's  bird,  among  the  mountain  storms, 
IS  his  throned  hill ;  or  bloody  Mars 
^  of  battle ;  or — Ha !  who  comes  here  f 

DoMmus  enters, 

CLEOPATRA. 

M  to  ESgypt,  sir.    Domiiius  has 
his  Egyptian  colour;  look,  my  lord, 
eed,  sir,  there  is  one  I  know  who  loves 
the  sun  upon  you. 

DOXITIUS. 

Thanks,  great  queen. 

CLEOPATRA. 

he  Italian  paleness :  are  your  ladies 
t  as  you  are  now  ?    Tell  me,  sir :  nay — 
1  here  likes  the  sickly  white. 


No,  no. 


VOXITIUS. 

She  was  a  rare  wench !  a  sweet  woman.    Jove ! 
What  a  foot  she  had !  and  her  round  arm  aeemM 

as 
'Twas  shaped  from  ivory.    By  Venus,  she 
Had  not  her  match  in  Rome.    Her  soft  blot 

eyes — 

CLEOPATBA. 

My  lord  is  fond  of  black :  are  you  not,  love  f 
Speak  out,  my  lord :  there's  no  one  to  offend. 
Oh  !  Isis,  he  forgets :  he  knows  not  which. 
Domitius,  tell  him  of  this  creature !  this~- 
With  her  dull  blue  eyes,  and  pretty  milk-white 

face. 
On  which  he  doated  so. 

DOXITIUS. 

Nay,  she  wai  fair. 

CLEOPATRA. 

You  said  so,  sir,  before— I  thank  you.    Bnt 
You  were  a  youth  then,  were  you  not,  my  lord  t 
Had  never  been  in  Egypt,  where  the  skies 
Show*r  down  a  summer  colour  on  our  cheeks, 
And  fill  the  eyes  with  light.  Now,  can  you  boast 
Of  Roman  hearts  like  ours  f 

DOMITIUS. 

.  No,  madam,  no. 
They  make  us  run  to  catch  *em.    Here,  the 

women 
Are  kinder :  much. 

CLEOPATRA. 

I  knew  it. 


AlfTOITT. 
CLEOPATRA. 

loes  he  not,  Domitius  f 

AlfTOHY. 

Mind  her  not. 

CLEOPATRA. 

was  a  fiur  girl  that  Fve  heard  he  loved 

nie,  once — Cytheris:  Cytheris,  that  was 

ihe. 

us,  was  she  lovely  f 

AKTOHY. 

OhI  abettuty. 


DOMITIUS. 


More  than  we  want  at  times. 


Ay;  they'll  give 


AStTOlfT. 

No  more,  no  more. 
He  has  left  a  love  in  Italy,  my  queen, 
And  rails  at  sun-burnt  Egypt:  pity  him. 
Had  he  been  warm'd  by  Cleopatra's  smile. 
And  won  her  love  imperial ;  had  he  worn 
The  last  flower  of  the  Ptolemies  on  his  breast, 
And  fed  upon  its  fragrance,  till  his  soul 
Grew  almost  sick  with  sweets — as  I  have,  deer. 
He'd  tell  a  different  story :  but  I  now 
Must  give  directions  'bout  the  ambassadors. 
I'll  follow  you,  Domitius.  [DoMmus  exit, 

CLEOPATRA. 

Be  not  long 
Absent,  my  lord.    You  will  not  f    I  will  be 
Here  an  hour  hence. 


AlfTONT. 

To-night 


CLEOPATRA. 

Oh!  we'll  have 
A  night  of  wonder.    Not  a  slave  shall  droop 
In  Egypt :  we'll  spread  happiness  'round,  and  be 
As  fertile  in  our  bounuea  aa  vVi^  l^\\e. 
(Yonr  i^my  Saturn aibalX ioKf^ex. \o itvnu  , 
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For  one  braTe  night,  and  light  his  lamp  afresh ; 
And  Bacchus  shall  be  crown'd,  and  all  the  gods 
Of  Rome  shall  mix  with  Lybian  deities. 
The  sooty  ^thiop,  in  his  chains  no  more, 
Shall  crush  the  purple  grape,  and  laugh  and  drink 
A  health  to  Cleopatra :  Love  and  long  health  to 
The  mighty  Antony :  United  healths 
To  Elgypt's  queen  and  Roman  Antony. 

ANTONY. 

It  shall  be  as  you  please. 

CLBOPATKA. 

And  as  yen  please. 

ANTONY. 

'Twill  be  the  same.    Fair  Venus ! 

CLXOPATBA. 

Oh!  forgot: 
Haste,  Charmian,  haste,  and  bid  my  women  go 
And  strip  the  gardens  of  the  hanging  rose 
(The  nd  rose,  gentle  Charmian,  for  it  is 
The  emblem  of  warm  love ;)  and  rear  every 

where 
In  lonely  spots,  and  sweet  sequester'd  arbours. 
By  streaming  brooks,  and  lonely  lulling  fountains, 
Altars  to  Cytherea.    And  bum  there 
Lamps  of  perfumed  oil  (but  few,  for  love 
Is  holy,  and  abhors  the  gUring  light :) 
And  we  will  kneel,  and  thank  the  queen  of 

beauty 
That  Antony  is  safe. 


For  this,  sweet ! 


ANTONY. 

There  is  no  time 

CLIOPATRA. 


Oh  !  yes,  yes.    And  /  will  kneel 
Alone,  and  'neath  the  soft  and  silvery  light 
Of  Hesperus,  tell  to  every  whistling  bough 
What  music's  in  the  name  of  Antony ; 
Until  each  quivering  leaf  shall  stay  its  noise 
To  catch  the  word  harmonious.    Oh !  and  then, 
When  I  my  vows  have  paid,  I  will  be  crowned ; 
Not  as  the  Nilus*  queen,  but  on  my  brow 
(Sweet  CjTtherea,  how  I  love  thee !)  I 
Will  have  a  crown  of  Love's  own  flow'fs,  so 

sweet 
That  Zephyr  shall  mistake  his  nymph,  and  woo 
Me  with  his  faint  and  witching  numbers ;  and — 

I— 
And  7— will  then  disdain  the  fluttering  god. 
And  cast  me  in  the  arms  of  Antony. 

[Embraeei  Am. 


THE  BROKEN   HEART. 


PUM.    Thou  hut  spoke  the  right ; 
HIi  heart  k  fracted  and  corroborate. 


BtKTJf  r^» 


Thh  aketeb  is  rounded  upon  a  tale  of  Boceaeelo.   The 
mory  If  this— JtroaysM  was  sent  tnm  Ua!^  WPiite 


In  orier  to  complete  his  studiee.  He  was  dctaisri 
there  two  yean,  hie  mother  betng  fearfol  leit  ki 
should  marry  a  poor  and  beautlfVil  girl  (SylveslitJ 
with  whom  he  had  been  brought  up  fk'oai  his  lalkBey. 
During  his  absence  bis  mother  contrived  to  litft 
SylTCstra  married.  He  returned,  and  after  waader- 
ing  alkout  her  dwelling,  succeeded  la  getttag  IM 
her  chamber,  conversed  with  her  (her  hasbeai 
being  asleep,)  and,  at  last,  died  on  the  bed  belbif 
her. 


SCENE    I. 

A  Boom. 

JisoNTMo,  kia  BComm. 

MOTHSS. 

Pr'ythee,  take  comfort,  child;  why  how  yit 

look — 
Speak,  dear  Jeronymo ! 

JOIONYMO. 

Yo»  have  done  thisf 

MOTHBR. 

'Twas  for  your  good. 

JERONYMO. 

Oh !  mother,  mother ;  yot 
Have  broke  the  fondest  heart  in  Italy. 
My  good — what*8  that  f  Is't  good  that  I  shafl  dief 
Is*t  good  that  I  shall  pine  and  waste  away, 
And  shrink  within  my  natural  compass,  and 
In  melancholy  idlesse  haunt  the  nest 
Where  my  white  dove  lies  guarded 


MOTHER. 


Fatienca    nay  ' 


JERONYMO. 

Until  I  die,  good  mother  7    I  tkaU  die 
(Mark  me,  and  think  my  words  a  prophecy) 

Before  you,  day  by  day. My  head  feels  ligltf  • 

But  then  my  heart's  gone,  so  it  matters  not 
Sylvestra,  sweet  Sylvestra ! 

MOTHER. 

Name  her  not. 
Oh !  ahe*s  the  cause  of  all  our  sorrow   ^. 
You  most  not  think  of  her  now. 


JERONTMO. 
MOTHB. 

No ;  for  she's  married. 


No!  Mtnowf 


JERONYMO. 

Ha,  ha,  ha !  good  mochir. 
Shame !  at  your  time  to  jest. 

MOTHER. 

I  told  yon  this 
Before ;  she's  married — married. 


JERONYMO. 


Am  I  not— broken-hearted  f 


Pshaw!  I  know H: 


\letotr|inol 


MOTHER. 

Oh!  sweet heaveai> 
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hbontho. 


WdL 


Why  do  yoa  talk  thuat 
^ly,  dear,  to  me  t    My  own  boy— think 
iweet. 

JSBOITYMO. 

Suiely ;  for  you  thought  of  me, 
ibeence:  therefore  FU  be  grateful, 
ou  a  good  turn,  mother,  pray,  belieTo't: 
yoa  heir  of  all  my  father's  landa, 
and  gold,  and  floating  argoeiea, 
t  a  widow  or  a  child  to  share  *6m  with 
(1. 

'atitode.    Fll  twear*t :  By  noisy  Jove, 
s,  and  bearded  Saturn 


MOTHER. 


JEKOlfTMO. 


Pr'ythee 


're  grown  modest  since  my  father  died, 
not  court  the  gods.    By  Venus  then 
ike  her,  for  she — cheated  all  the  world,) 
radiant  Juno :  she  took  note 
lore's  pranks,  when  absent ;  and,  yon 
ow, 

I  the  innocent  passion  love,  at  times, 
red  poor  damsels'  happiness— as  you  did : 


>  not  talk  thus.    Oh !  if  not  for  me, 
dear  fiither's  sake,  Jeronymo, 


s. 


jKBOirmo. 
My  father?  out,  alas!  he*s  dead. 

MOTRSIL 

er'd  the  warm  feelings  of  his  heart 
»lse  perhaps  had  led  to  strife  or  ruin) 
ihts  of  that  (fiTine  philosophy^— 

imoirTMo. 

s  the  drink  I  love.    At  Paris,  madam, 

e  bad  flasks  of  it ;  cork'd  as  tight  m 

migh 

.  coiijaror''8  secret,  and  I  drank, 

ik  and  drank  the  livelong  day  and  night, 

ir'd  the  bitter  laurel  for  my  food, 

oota  are  water'd,  as  the  poets  tell, 

ABiortal  wells  of  Castaly. 

for  ambrosia,  but  the  gods  are  growii 

sts,  and  hoard  it  for  the  good 

It  ia  sAer  timea. 


MOTHSE. 


Alts!  alas 


ISBOVTMO. 

It  looks  well. 


What! 


JBEOHIMO. 

Oh!  to  see  yoa  weep, 
Although  your  husband  died  so  long  ago. 

MomsB. 
I  do  not  weep  for  him. 

JXBOHTlfO. 

Not  weep  for  him  t 
Then  shame  seal  up  your  mouth.    Was  he  not 

kind 
And  good  f    Tou  told  me  so ;  and  yet  you  weep 

not. 
Weep  you  for  widowhood  f    Oh !  you  may  gain 
Another  husband  yet. 

MOTHER. 

I  do  not  wish  it : 
I  cannot  match  the  last 

JERONTMO. 

You  cannot,  madam. 
No,  though  you  gaze  when  Hesper  comes,  until 
The  last  star  sinks  below  the  western  heavens, 
You  cannot  match  him.    Oh !  he  was  a  man  k 
How  few  there  are  such !  and  how  he  did  joy 
To  mark  his  look  in  my  poor  sickly  face, 
And  loved  and  did  caress  me  as  I  had  been 
Fair  as  the  god  Apollo.    But  he  died : 
And  how  he  fear'd  (do  you  remember  that  f ) 
Lest  I  should  sink,  and  leave  no  name  behind 

me; 
No  child  who  might  inherit,  and  transmit 
Our  noble  name  to  far  posterity : 
Do  you  remember  this,  good  mother  f    I 
Am  the  last  scion  of  a  gracious  tree. 
And  you — ay,  you  have  struck  me  to  the  root. 
And  withered  all  my  branches.    Now,  fiurewell. 

Sylvestra! Mighty  mother,  you  have  broke 

Your  wand  at  last. 

MOTHER. 

Farewell,  farewell. 


JERONTMO. 


Yet  stay — Ah  *  mother,  bless  you. 


FarewelL 
[Exeunt. 


SCENE    II. 
Sylve$tra'$  Chamher. 

Jerontmo,  Stlvestra. 

jeroitymo. 

So,  all  is  hush'd  at  last.    Hist !    There  she  lies. 
Who  should  have  been  my  own.    Sylvestra  !-— 

No: 
She  sleeps ;  and  from  her  parted  lips  there  comet 
A  fragrance,  such  as  April  mornings  draw 
From  the  awakening  flowers.    There  hes  her 

arm, 
Stretch'd  out  like  marble  on  the  quilted  lid. 
And  motionless.    W hal  if  B\ie  \wea  tvoxX        OV\ 
How  beaatifol  she  k  I    How  fu  \m^qiim1 
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Those  bright  creations,  which  the  fabling  Greeks 
Placed  on  their  white  Olympus.     That  great 

queen 
Before  whose  eye  Jove*s  starry  armies  shrank 
To  darkness,  and  the  wide  and  billowy  seas 
Grew  tranquil,  was  a  spotted  leper  to  her; 
And  never  in  such  pure  divinity 
Could  sway  the  wanton  blood,  as  she  did — Hark ! 
She  murmurs  like  a  cradled  ehild.   How  soft  'tis. 
Sylvesom ! 

SYLVESTRA. 

Ha!  who*s there t 


JERONTXO. 


'Tisl. 


STLVESTKA. 


JBRONTVO. 


Who  is  it  r 


Must  I  then  speak,  and  tell  my  name  to  you  f 
Sylvestra,  fair  Sylvestra !  know  me  now : 
Not  DOW  t  and  is  my  very  voice  so  changed 
By  wretchedness,  that  you — you  know  me  not  t 
Alas! 


8TLVBSTRA. 


Begone.    FU  wake  my  husband  if 
Ton  tread  a  step :  begone. 

jERomrxo. 

Jeronyno  I 


Ha!  speak. 


STLVXSniA. 
JKROIITXO. 

Jeronymo. 

STLVISTRA. 

Oh! 


jntONTlfO. 

Ifide  your  eyes : 
Ay,  hide  them,  married  woman !  lest  you  see 
The  wreck  of  him  that  loved  you. 


8TLVESTRA. 


JEROIITXO. 


Notnte. 


Yes. 
Loved  you  like  life-— like  heaven  and  happiness, 
Loved  you  and  kept  your  name  against  his  heart 
(Ill-bocUng  amulet)  till  death. 


8TLVE8TRA. 


Alas 


And 


lERONTMO. 

oome   to   bring   your  v?«ndering 


now  I 

thoughts 

Back  to  their  innocent  home.    Thus,  as  'tis  said. 
Do  spirits  quit  their  leaden  urns,  to  tempt 
Wretches  from  sin.    Some  have  beMi  seen  o' 

nights 
To  stand  and  point  their  rattling  finger  at 
The  red  moon  as  it  rose  (perhaps  to  turn 


Man's  thoughts  on  high.)    Some  their  ksi 

have  stretch'd 
'Tween  murderers  and  their  victims.    Som 

laugh'd 
Ghastly,  upon — the  bed  of  wantonness, 
And  touch'd  the  limbs  with  death. 

STLTESTRA. 

You  will  not  ksn 

JRROHTMO. 

Why  should  If — No,  no,  poor  girl!   I 

not 
To  mar  your  delicate  limbs  with  outrage. 
Have  loved  too  well  for  that.     Had  y 

loved — 


I  did— I  did. 


8TLV1STEA. 


JSKOHTMO. 


Away — My  brain  is  well 
(Though  late  'twas  hot.)     Yoa  loved  f 

away! 
This  to  a  dying  man  f 

SYLVESTRA. 

Oh !  yoa  will  live 
Long,  ay,  and  happily :  Mril!  wed,  perhaps 

JERONTMO. 

Nay,  pr'ythee  cease.    Sylveatra !  you  an 
Were  children  here  some  few  short  spring 
And  loved  like  children :  I  ihe  elder ;  yot 
The  loveliest  girl  that  erer  tied  her  lair 
Across  a  sunny  brow  of  Italy. 
I  still  remember  how  your  delicate  foot 
Tripp'd  on  the  lawn  at  viiAhge>time,  and  1 
When  others  ask'd  you,  you  would  only  { 
Your  hand  to  me. 

STLTESTRA. 

Alas !  Jeronyno. 

1ER09TM0. 

Ay,  that's  the  name :  yon  had  forgot 

STLTESTRA. 

0 
Can  I  forget  the  many  hourv  we^ve  spent, 
When  care  had  scarce  begun  to  trouble  ui 
How  were  we  wont,  on  Autunm  nights,  t« 
Counting  the  clouds  that  pasa'd  across  the  i 


Goon. 


JEROimtO. 


8TLTSSTRA. 


And  figuring  many  a  ahs^  grots 
Camels  and  caravans,  and  ]iiig[lity  beasts, 
Hot  prancing  steeds,  and  wanion  phui 

helm'd. 
All  in  the  bhe  sky  floating. 

moimioi. 

Whatisthi> 


I  thought  yoa  hked  to  hav  of  iu 
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JEIOVTXO. 


I  do. 


STLVSSTKA. 

herefore  look  ao  sadly  f 

JEROMYXO. 

o  aught  to  comfort  youf 

STLTESTRA. 

forget  yourselfl 


Fair  SyWestra, 


Away, 


jERO^rmo. 

Not  so.    Can  I 
he  to  serve  youf     Speak!  my  time  is 
iiort, 
th  has  touched  me. 

SYLTESTRA. 

Now  you're  jesting. 


Was't  so,  indeed  f 


JEBONYMO. 


Girl! 


am — dsring.    Oh !  I  feel  my  blood 
wly ;  and  before  the  morning  sun 
our  chamber  through  those  trailing  vines, 
\e  here,  here  in  your  chamber,  dead. 
0Mdt  dead,  dead !    Nay,  shrink  not. 


SYLVESTKA. 


{ht  me. 


Pr'ythee  go: 


JEBONTXO. 


Yet  rd  not  do  so,  Sylvestra : 
at  tell  you,  you  have  used  me  harshly 
i  not  much,)  and  die :  nay,  fear  me  not. 
.  not  chill,  with  this  decaying  touch, 
Mom  where  the  blue  veins  wander  *round, 
immour*d  and  loath  to  leave  their  homes 
uty :  nor  should  this  thy  white  cheek  iade 
sar  at  me,  a  poor  heart-broken  wretch, 
at  me.   Why,  the  winds  sing  through  my 
>ones, 

ildren  jeer  me ;  and  the  boughs  that  wave 
tiisper  loosely  in  the  summer  air, 
ibeir  green  leaves  in  mockery,  as  to  say, 
•  are  the  longer  livers.*' 

SYLVESTRA. 

How  is  this  ? 

JRROSTYMO. 

Diber'd  eighteen  summers.    Much  may  lie 
abort  compass ;  but  my  days  have  been 
ppy.    Death  was  busy  with  our  house 
and  nipp'd  the  comforts  of  my  home, 
;kiMsa  paled  my  cheek,  and  fancies  (like 
but  delusive  stars)  came  wandering  by  me. 
B  one  you  know  of:  that — no  matter--ihat 
ne  from  out  my  way  (a  perilous  guide,) 
ft  me  sinking.    I  had  gay  hopes  too, 
leeda  the  mention  f — they  are  vanish'd. 

SYLVBTRA« 

I— 
hi— (apeak  softly,  ibr  my  htuband  ilwpa,) 
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I  thought,  when  you  did  stay  abroad  so  long, 
And  never  sent  nor  ask'd  of  me  or  mine, 
You'd  quite  forgotten  Italy. 

JSROlfYMO. 

Speak  again. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Indeed,  indeed. 

JEROVYMO. 

Then  be  it. 
Yet,  what  had  I  done  Fortune,  that  she  could 
Abandon  me  so  entirely  f    Never  mind  't : 
Have  a  good  heart,  Sylvestra :  they  who  hate 
Can  kill  us,  but  no  more,  that's  comfort.    Oh ! 
The  journey  is  but  short,  and  we  can  reckon 
On  slumbering  sweetly  with  the  freshest  earth 
Sprinkled  about  us.    There  no  storms  can  shakt 
Our  secure  tenement ;  nor  need  we  fear, 
Though  cruelty  be  busy  with  our  fortunes 
Or  scandal  with  our  names. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Alas,  alas ! 
jerohyxo. 

Sweet !  in  the  land  to  come  we'll  feed  on  flowers. 
Droop  not,  my  beautiful  child.    Oh !  we  will  love 
Then  without  fear :  no  mothers  there ;  no  gold. 
Nor  hate,  nor  paltry  perfidy,  none,  none. 
We  have  been  doubly  cheated.    Who'll  believe 
A  mother  could  do  this  f  but  let  it  pass : 
Anger  suits  not  the  grave.    Oh !  my  own  love, 
Too  late  I  see  thy  gentle  constancy : 
I  wrote,  and  wrote,  but  never  heard ;  at  last. 
Quitting  that  place  of  pleasure,  home  I  came. 
And  found  you  married !    Then — 


SYLVESTRA. 


JERONYMO. 


Alas! 


Then  I 
Grew  moody ;  and  at  times,  I  fear,  my  brain 
Was  fever'd :  but  I  could  not  die,  Sylvestra, 
And  bid  you  no  farewell. 

SYLVESTRA. 

Jeronymo ! 
Break  not  my  heart  thus :  they— they  did  deceive 

me. 
They  told  me  that  the  girls  of  France  were  fair, 
And  you  had  scorn'd  your  poor  and  childish  love; 
Threaten'd,  and  vow'd,  cajoll'd,  and  then— I 

married. 


Oh! 


JERORTlfO. 
SYLVESTRA. 

What's  the  matter  f 

JERONYMO. 

Soft !   The  night  wind  sonndf 
A  funeral  dirge  for  me,  sweet.     Let  me  lie 
Upon  thy  breast ;  I  will  not  chill 't,  my  love. 
It  is  a  shrine  where  Innocence  might  die : 
Nay,  let  me  lie  there  once ;  for  once,  Sylveadt* 
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STLVBrrRA. 


Pity  me ! 


JVRONTIIO. 


Soldo. 


STLVESTRA. 

Then  ulk  not  thus ; 
Though  but  a  jest,  it  makes  me  tremble. 

jBRommo. 

Jest  t 
Look  in  my  eye,  and  mark  how  true  the  tale 
I've  tohi  you. — On  its  glassy  surface  lies 
Death,  my  Sylvestra.    It  is  Nature's  last 
And  bfautiful  effort  to  bequeath  a  fire 
To  that  bright  ball  on  which  the  spirit  sat« 
Through  life ;  and  look'd  out,  in  its  various  moods, 
Of  gentleness  and  joy,  and  love  and  hope. 
And  gained  this  frail  flesh  credit  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  channel  of  the  soul :  its  glance 
Draws  and  reveals  that  subtle  power,  that  doth 
Redeem  us  from  our  gross  mortality. 

STLVESTRA. 

Why,  now  you're  cheerful. 

JBROMTMO. 

Yes;  'tis  thus  I'd  die. 

STLVSSXRA. 

Now  /  must  smile. 

JEBONTMO. 

Do  SO,  and  I'll  smile  too. 
I  do ;  albeit— ah  !  now  my  parting  words 
Lie  heavy  on  my  tongue ;  my  lips  obey  not, 
And — speech — comes  difficult  from  me.    While 

I  can. 
Farewell.     Sylvestra !  where's  your  hand  7 


SYLVESTBA. 


Ah!  cold. 


JSRONTMO. 

'Tis  so ;  but  scorn  it  not,  my  own  poor  girl. 
They've  tised  us  hardly :  bless  'em  though.  Thou 

wilt 
Forgive  them  ?    One's  a  mother,  and  may  feel, 
When  that  she  knows  me  dead.    Some  air — more 

air; 
Where  are  youf — I  am  blind — my  hands  are 

.    numb'd : 
This  is  a  wintry  night.    So,— cover  me.      [Die§, 
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Many  of  the  Aicta  stated  or  referred  to  in  this  Sketch, 
may  be  found  in  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  On  the  night  before  the  Emperor 
Julian  fbught  his  last  battle,  he  had  the  dream  which 
I  have  detailed  In  the  first  scene  of  this  Sketch ;  and 
It  Is  recorded  that  on  the  night  of  his  death  he  ad- 
dressed his  soldiers,  distributed  rewards  amongst 
them,  and  conversed  with  the  sophists  around  him, 
respecting  the  Inunortality  of  the  Soul.  The  names 
ofAnMtoUtUf  Nevltta,  etc«are  taken  from  history. 
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*    SCENE   I. 

The  Tent  tf  the  Emperor  Julian, 

aojf'hreuk. 

JULIAN  {alone,) 

To-morrow  f — ay,  to-morrow.  The  bright  Sua  ' 
Of  my  life  will  set  in  blood.  Dark  heavy  donli 
Are  rolling  round  about  me,  yet  my  eye  ' 

Can  reach  into  the  dim  eternity,  ' 

And  in  its  bosom  is — my  grave.    Oh !  then, 
Valour  and  War,  farewell !  Soldiers  and 
Who  in  the  tempest  of  the  battle,  onee. 
With  your  loves  girded  me  like  triple  steel, 
I  must  be  gone.    Morning  and  Night  fareweU! 
And  all  the  beauty  of  this  visible  world ; 
And  thou,  &ir  Air !  who  music  art  and  perfons, 
Colour  and  hght,  and  in  thy  silent  arms 
Now  nursest  with  cold  dews  the  sleeping  flower. 
And  bidd*st  the  fever'd  heart  forget  its  pain. 
Shall  I  behold  thee  never  again  f — Never! 
A  dull,  protracting,  melancholy  word. 
That  in  an  alien  languege,  talks  despair. 
'*  Never !"— then  Hope  is  gone,  and  Time  dr 

parted; 
And  Happiness  that  flies,  and  then  retoina. 
Making  its  presence  precious— all  are  gpoe. 
— Is  there  no  armour  of  the  soul  wherein 
I  may  array  my  thoughts  and  vanquish  Death  t 
It  may  not  be :  my  hour  is  come — is  eome : 
And  I  must  tread  upon  that  shadowy  strand 
A  shadow,  a  pale  solitary  thing. 
For  ages  aiul  for  ages,  and  there  be 
A  Spirit  filled  with  human  thoughts  and  peioB, 
Languishing  for  some  remote  Elysium. 
Great  Mars,  look  down  upon  me :  Am  I  not 
Thy  son  adopted !    Oh !  my  patron  Mara, 
My  father,  and  my  god,  I  perish  here 
For  want  of  succour.    Fate  and  Death,  at  hand, 
Wait  smiling  for  the  dust  of  Julian ; 
And  the  grave  opens,  with  a  sickly  smile. 
Its  hollow  home  inviting  me  to  rest : 
Away— this  must  not  be.    Imperial  Rome 
Leans  on  my  sword. — Who  goes  f 


! 

i 

« 


i 


Anatouus  entert. 


AlfATOLnrS. 


Youare- 


My  emperor! 


JXTLIAll. 


'Tis  nothing — nothing:  I  am  welL 
Come  hither,  Anatolius :  sit  by  me. 
To-morrow  I — pshaw !  that's  for  after  thought 
To-morrow  we  must  give  the  Persians  battle. 
What  say  you,  sir  t   Is  your  heart  firm,  or  hsfi 
These  Syrian  suns  withered  your  spail  up  t 

ARATOLnrs. 


It  is  the  same  aa  ever. 


JULLAR. 


My  good  soldier. 

ANATOLnrt. 

Let  us  but  once  meet  Sapor  face  to  face : 
Weflynow.  Oh!  thatwaihoaklflyfromslifWr 
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i  hsre  fiwgiu  and  beat  day  after  day, 
sre  &mt  ^i^  eonqueat— — 

JITLLUI. 

Forget  thia. 
indeed,  we  take  leaa  time  for  breathing, 
we  march  for  Rome,  than  when  we 
le 

na  the  Peraian  oo  hia  throne : 
r  tmmpeta  now  the  wailing  notea 
Sering  and  prokmg*d.  Well !  *twa8  not 

did  Tiiit  Antioch— no,  by  Man, 

1  we  rode  through  Anatho,  or  pnabed 

Biiiif  enginea  through  the  gates  of 

bar. 

ra  good  cimea— ^ reat  timea. 

AKATOLIUS. 

Ay,  when  we  shook 
ha  dnat  their  sixteen  towers  of  brick 
malcha,  and  did  mine  our  way 
le  dark  foundation  of  its  walls, 
an  did  not  amile :  there  was  no  time — 
Mfore)  do  you  remember  how 
had  upon  us  from  their  ramparts,  and 
tnih.  hiaty  lungs  triumphant  aongs 
gknry  of  Sapor  (then  he  hid 
a  Cteaipbon,)  and — but  you  droop, 
king!— 

JULUlf. 

Grood  Anatoliua,  you 
I  my  friend  and  fellow  soldier  long ; 
youth  upwards.    We  have  fought  to- 
ler 

ny  and  Gaul,  and  on  the  banks 
ck  Danube,  when  its  watera  lay 
land  Hope. 


ANATOLIUS. 

Like  a  dark  rolling  Hell. 


nenberit. 


JX7LUN. 


My  apint  never 
thoae  times  of  peril,  yet — 


AXATOUUS. 


JX7LIAK. 


MylordT 


it  now :  but  there  is  on  my  soul 
foreboding  that  to-morrow*s  light — 
s— for  even  now  the  clouds  begin 
about  the  east,  and  dawn  is  here 
stara  hare  left  us :  Be  it  so. 
imaa  onward  with  a  hunying  step : 
t  aa  becomes  me. — My  old  fnend, 
me,  and  believe  no  idle  fears 
at  this  great  hour.    Thou  shalt  never 
•ehold  thine  old  companion  die* 
)  fought  well  beside  thee. 

AMATOUUS. 

Oh !  you  hurt  me. 
eat  Jove  you  tear  my  heart  away. 
yoadottt 


JULIAH. 

My  dear  soldier,  thia 
Is  the  last  day  of  Julian.    Mourn  it  not. 
Elarly  I  die,  but  in  my  life  I  have 
Seen  many  things  that  age  but  seldom  looka  on. 
Pleasure  and  power  and  peril.    I  have  made 
Myself  a  name,  and  carried  the  Roman  arma 
Nobly  amongat  the  nations.    I  shall  be 
Known  to  for  ages  aa  a  man  who  bowed 
Before  his  ancient  goda,  and  left  a  path 
In  which  he  tlumgkt  he  err'd,  for  one  more  bright: 
Nor,  when  poaterity  shall  speak  of  me, 
Will  it  forget  to  aay  that  I— <I  hope  not) 
Waa  Anatoliua*  friend. 

ANATOLIUS. 

I  cannot  stay. 
I  shall  be  angry  with  you— Oh !  is  it  thoa 
You  tune  my  ear  for  battle.    I  ahall  not  fight 
As  I  was  wont :  I  know  it.    Farewell  now ; 
We'll  talk  of  thia  to-morrow. 

JULIAN. 

Oh!  to-day 
I  must  say  something,  Anatoliua ; 
And  you  must  listen,  for  'twill  ease  my  soul. 
Fear  not  for  me  to-day.    You'll  see  my  aword 
As  busy  aa  ever  at  its  bloody  work. 
And,  in  the  van,  my  plume.    I  have  a  leaf 
From  the  green  crown  of  Victory.   You  ahall  aee 
How  Boon  we'll  tame  the  Peraian  spirita  down. 

ARATOUUS. 

Ay,  now  you  speak  like  Julian.    Ob !  we'll  beat 
These  brown  barbarians  to  their  silken  tents. 
As  we  were  wont.    Let's  talk  of  better  timea, 
(If  we  must  talk)— of  the  old  Roman  timea. 
When  our  rich  veins  fed  Conquest  with  their 

blood. 
And  fear  was  stifled  in  our  hearta.    Away— 
We'll  fight  as  bravely  as  great  Julius  did. 
And  feast  to-day  with  Sapor. 

JULIAN. 

You  shall  do  it. 
And  now  but  listen  to  me.— I  have  had 
A  solemn  dream.    Methought  there  did  appear 
The  Genius  of  my  country  by  my  couch : 
He  held  the  horn  of  plenty  in  his  hand. 
And,  covering  it  with  a  veil  funereal. 
Shrouded  )iis  head  in  darkneas :  Slowly  then 
Without  a  word — one  word,  he  floated  out. 
And  left  me  in  my  tent, — alone. 


ANATOLIUS. 


Goon, 


Goon. 


JUUAN. 


I  'woke  and  atarted  from  my  bed 
But  there  was  nothing, — nought :  So,  I  went  forth, 
(Then  wide  awake)  to  look  upon  the  sky ; 
For  I  have  studied  deeply  the  high  art 
Of  divination,  and  can  read  the  stars— 


ANATOLIUS. 
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JULIAN. 

No ;  by  my  father's  spirit.    Until  now 
You  never  heard  me  tell  of  this :  bat,  once— 
'Tis  long  ago — at  Athens— (ere  I  dreamt 
Of  Rome  or  of  the  purple,)  I  was  wont 
To  commune  with  her  grey  philosophers ; 
And  they  did  bare  the  secrets  of  the  grave, 
^And  showed  unto  mine  eyes  Cadmean  acrolls, 
Tom  from  the  tombs  of  Egypt.    I  became 
An  Eleusinian,  and  partook  those  rites 
Mysterious  and  sublime,  which  no  man  knows 
Save  only  the  elect.    I  have  listened  to 
The  fiunous  oracles;  and,  once  a  day. 
Have  heard  at  Thebes  the  lonely  marble  voice 
Speak  out  unto  Apollo.    I  have  learned 
Magic,  and  things  that  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Have  all  been  hidden  from  inferior  minds, 
Which  better  thrive  in  darkness  than  in  light. 


And  now— 


▲NATOLIUS. 


JULIAlf. 


And  now,  I  can  divine  my  fete. 
Last  night  I  saw  my  tutelary  star 
CTis  Mars)  rolling  in  the  blue  firmament, 
Usurping  all  one  quarter  of  the  sky ; 
At  last  he  seemed  to  shake,  and  left  hie  orb. 
Streaming  athwart  the  Heavens.    Methonght  he 

went 
To  meet  the  moon  and  died.    By  Serapis ! 
I  saw  him  vanish  in  the  east. 

AAATOLIUS. 

Away! 
And  what  of  this  f  'tis  nothing. 

JULIAN. 

I  am  now 
Deserted  by  my  planetary  God. 
Ah! — the  sun  comes:    then  I  must   haste  to 

speak. 
— You  must  remember  when  Constantius  died ; 
He  left  a  widow. 

AHATOLIUS. 

And  a  child. 

JULIAN. 

'Twasso. 
fiusebia  waa— ^ven  while  Constantius*  wife, 
Giacioas  to  me.    In  boyhood,  when  I  was 
Once  in  great  danger,  she  did  plead  my  cause 
(You  know  how  eloquent  she  was,)  and  saved 

me; 
And  ever  after,  through  my  chequer*d  life. 
She  stood  my  friend.     Beneath  her  warming 

smile 
My  fortunes  flourished,  and  I  grew  to  power, 
Who  else  perhaps  had  lived  not. 

ANATOLIUS. 

That  was  noble. 
I  did  not  know  what  cause  you  had  to  love  her. 

JULIAN. 

She  loved  me ;  more  perhaps  than  might  become 
The  Emperor^B  wife  (for  when  I  wedded  Helena 


She  was  estranged  awhile,  and  saw  n 
But  my  wife  died,  and  then  Constant] 
Hated  by  all.  Somewhat  indeed  of  1 
(Unjustly)  clings  upon  his  widow  still 
When  I  have  perished,  Anatolius,  th« 
Wilt  be  Eusebia's  friend  f 


But  you  will  five. 


ANATOLIUS. 

I  will,  I  w 

JULIAN. 

But  should  I  die,  my  sol 
(I  must)  do  thou  be  poor  Eu8ebia*s  fri 
Bid  her  retire  to  Athens.  She  will  tli 
Be  safe,  and  (for  I  know  her,)  glad  to 
The  imperial  splendour.    Well!  wh 

friend  f 
Julian  to  Anatolius  speaks  his  laat. 

ANATOLIUS. 

I  swear  by  all— by  these  hot  shamefu 
But — ^but  I  too  may  fall. 

JULIAN. 

Look  on  this  p 
Bear  it  about  thee,  and  lest  any  harm 
(The  Gods  keep  harm  from  thee)  hind 
Befriending^  the  poor  queen,  tell  to  N> 
Before  the  battle,  this  his  generaVs  w 
He  will  do  all,  I  think  (but  not  as  the 
Eusebia's  gloomier  fortunes  ask.  Tc 
To  look  upon  my  arm  when  I  am  dei 
And  he*ll  see  there  a  scar  I  got  in  Ga 
It  saved  his  life  once :  bid  him  think  t 
And  be  my  friend  for  ever. 


SCENE   II. 
Juliati'M  Teni.^^Evening, 
Julian  {on  hi*  couch,  wounded,)  Pris 

MUS. 


MAXIXUS. 


Vou're  easier  now  f 

JULIAN. 

Much  easier:  many 
— And  so  you  think,  good  Priscus,  th 
Doth  of  necessity  quit  this  feeble  clay 
When  the  poor  breath  departs, — tl 

hung 
On  muscle  or  nerve,  or  buried  in  the  1 
As  some  will  teach.    For  my  part,  I 
That  there  is  good  and  evil,  and  for  ei 
Due  punishment  and  reward.    Shall  i 
Our  friends  hereafter,  think  you,  Maj 

MAZIMU8. 

I  hope  so,  my  dear  lord. 

JUUA% 

What  think  3 

PBISCUS. 

I  must  believe  iL    There  is  in  the  wo 
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fill  up  the  wide  heart  of  man ; 
tea  for  aomethiiig  peat  the  grave ; 
and  Hope  waa  never  vainly  given. 

MAXXMVS. 

}  bat  ahadowy  ground,  at  beat. 

FE18CU8. 
1IAXIM178. 

i 

JULIAH. 

id  yet,  Priacna  ia  right,  I  think : 
haa  in  the  aoul  obacure  allies — 
3r  evil  acts ;  the  dread  of  death ; 
I  joy  (though  that,  indeed, 
ore  certain ;)  and  as  Priscas  says, 
ird    languiahment   of   mind,    which 
na 

oiote  and  high  accomplishment, 
m  to  our  £uicies  perfect  sights, 
delights  celestial ;  and,  above  all, 
{  of  a  limitary  power, 
kea  and  circumscribes  the  soul,  and 
i» 

with  a  voice  potential,  of  ' 
ijond  the  world,  ethereal, 
pure,  and  sweet,  and  never-ending. 
ok  that  the  great  Mind  of  man, 
stimulated  wisdoms  too, 
. ;  why,  the  words  he  utters  live ; 
ipirit  which  gives  birth  to  things 
wn  creations  ? — Who  is  there  t 

An  Ofieer  enters. 

omcsR. 

e  commander  Nevitta  aaks 
e. 

juuAir. 

Bid  him  come.    I  have  not  seen 
[bow  ia  it  t)  Anatolius  here. 

Nevitta  enters. 

my  good  Nevitta:  Well!  you  see 
e  Persian  bravely  to  his  camp : 
'em  yet,  at  home,  how  well  they  ride 
hen  we  spur  their  horses  on. 
t  where  is  Anatolius  ? — Gods ! 
,  Nevitta. 

HIVITTA. 

He  hath  given  to  me — 

JT7LIAH. 

dead.  Great  Minoa!  judge  him  kindly. 
I  braveat  aoldier. 

KKVITTA. 

He  is  gone 
my  dear  lord.    He  had  a  task, 
kve  awom  to  do. 

lULIAV. 

Friend!  many  thanks. 
'  thee  hereafter,  as  for  one 
m  Bobia  aanrioe.   MMamut, 


We've  loat- 


MAXnCXTS. 

Who! 

niLUN. 

Anatoliua-^an  old  friend : 
Our  fellow  aoldier ;  nay,  he  waa  to  me, 
A  tutor  in  the  art  of  war.    In  youth, 
I  fought  beneath  him ;  after  aa  his  fellow ; 
And  last  his  king.    He  had  great  courage,  airs; 
I  saw  him  strike  a  bounding  Hon  once, 
When  taller  men  fled  trembling.  He  fought  well 
At  Anatho,  and  Anbar,  and  in  Gaul, 
And  Germany,  and  Maogamalcha,  when 
We  washed  ourselves  in  blood.    Old  Sapor  now 
May  sun  him  boldly  on  his  parched  plaina. 
Yet,  pardon,  good  Nevitta :  thou  art  brave, 
As  warrior  may  be— oh !  and  many  othera. 
Let  it  be  Anatoliua'  perfect  praiae 
To  say  he  well  became  his  titles,— well ; 
And  died  like  a  Roman  soldier. 


NEVITTA. 


To  see  you  better,  noble  lord. 


I  rejoice 


JULIAK. 


lam. 
The  paina  are  gone,  Nevitta,  and  I  paaa 
Plwantly  on :  the  road  leada  to  the  skies, 
And  mine's  a  summer's  journey.— Who  are  they 
That  ¥rait  without  f  methought  I  heard  a  aoond 
Like  murmurs :  I  would  fiun  depart  at  leaat 
With  my  friends*  smiles  around  me.   Oh !  let  me 

have 
No  wailing  voicea  to  disturb  my  sleep ; 
No  ghosts  of  injured  men  to  come  and  ahriek 
Perdition  in  my  ears,  and  bar  me  from 
Golden  eternity. 


To 


NEVITTA. 

Your  aoldiers  ask 
once  more  their  Emperor. 

MAZIMUS. 


They  cannot. 

jrLiAir. 

Bid  them  come  in — I  thank  you,  Mazimus, 
For  your  kind  care,  but  it  will  soothe  my  heart 
To  look  upon  my  soldiers  once  again. 
There'a  little  time  to  spare,  and  I  would  fain 
Say  a  few  words  at  parting. 

NsvrrTA  eaUs  the  Soldiers  m. 

KAZIMUS. 

They  are  here. 

Jt7LIAN. 

Welcome,  my  friends.     Ah !  raise  me  higher : 

thanks. 
Give  me  a  moment  for  recovery.  [A  paiMt. 

Friends,* 
And  fellow  soldiers,  the  good  season  of 
My  death,  is  now  at  hand,  and  I  discharge 
(As  doth  a  ready  debtor)  every  claim 
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Great  nature  makes ;  for  I  have  long  been  traghc 

By  lessons  of  divine  philosophy 

How  much  the  soul  is  better  than  the  clay 

That  holds  it ;  and  that  man  should  more  rejoice 

Than  grieve  when  separates  the  nobler  part ; 

And  from  religion  I  have  learned  that  death 

Elarly  is  proof  the  Gods  do  love  us  well. 

I  have  sought  ever  your  happiness:  firm  petce 

Was  my  first  aim,  but  when  my  country's  Yoioe 

Did  summon  me  to  arms,  I  bared  my  heart 

To  war  and  all  its  dangers,  knowing  ((or 

I  could  divine  my  fate)  that  I  must  die 

In  battle. — Now  unto  great  Jove  I  offer 

My  thanks  that  he  hath  saved  me  from  disease, 

Fals^  friends,  and  the  darts  of  foul  conspirators. 

He  gave  rac  a  career  of  glory,  and  now 

An  honourable  end:  thus  much  I've  tried 

To  say,  but  my  strength  fails  me,  and  I  feel 

Death  is  at  hand.    Choose  for  yourselves,  my 

fiiends. 
Another  emperor  now:  the  one  who  sheds 
His  blessing  on  you,  is  about  to  pass 
Unto  the  stars. 

SOLDIERS. 

Alas!  Alas! 

JULIAN. 

Weep  not. 
Oh !  my  good  soldiers,  weep  not.   You  have  been 
All  that  your  king  has  ever  wished-— till  now. 
Oh!  you  unman  me:  let  us  say  farewell 
Before  we  stain  our  cheeks  with  too  much  tears. 
Yet— Fve  a  few  bequests.    I  love  ye  all 
Alike ;  but  there  are  some  (a  few)  to  whom 
The  chances  of  the  war  have  made  me  debtor. 
Marcos! 


My  lord. 


SOLDIBK. 


JULIAN. 


Come  hither,  my  good  Marcus. 
—Now,  by  the  God  of  battle,  I  shall  weep. 
And  shame  my  death  at  once,  if  thus  you  play 
The  girl  before  me.    Will  you  then  betray 
Year  emperor,  now  so  many  eyes  look  on  ? 

SOLDIKB. 

Oh !  my  dear  master.         * 

JUUAN. 

Mareos,  you  haye  laid 
A  weight  of  gratitude  upon  my  soul. 
Which  it  can  ne*er  shake  off*:  yet  be  content, 
Old  Marcus,  that  I  how,  in  this  great  hour. 
Proclaim  thee  my  good  servant. — Look !  this  chain 
Hath  hung  about  me  like  an  amulet. 
For  many  seasons.    Wear  it  near  thy  heart. 
As  the  last  gift  of  Julian.    So,  farewell. 
Fabricius,  you  have  done  your  part  to-day 
(And  through  the  Persian  war,)  Uke  a  true  soldier: 
Live  henceforth  a  centurion.    Here  is  gold 
For  thee ;  and  never  in  the  after  times 
Forget  to  interpose  thy  shield  between 
A  hot  barbarian  and  thy  living  king: 
80  hast  thou  done  to-day.    Before  ye  all 
J  speak  this  of  Fabricius :  love  him  for  it. 


Fai«well,  oentnrioo.    Now,  oome  hith«,] 
What  is  your  name  f 

SOLDISK. 

'Tb  JaHan,  my  gmtl 

JULIAN. 

So  then,  my  name-sake  !     I  am  prood  sf] 
Soldiers  and  friends,  be  sure,  when  I 
You  shelter  this  young  bloeeom  of  the  mr; 
Although  he  looks  like  Hylaa,  be  can  lift 
A  spear  like  Mars.    To-day,  I  saw  him  1 
A  Persian  to  the  ground,  of  twice  his 
A  giant  fellow,  who  perhaps  had  else 
Trampled  me  down  Cfor  I  was  bleediii|i 
And  saved  me  so  much  talking.— Ah  !- 


PRISCUS. 


Yoi^ 


Come,  bid  the  men  fiurewelL    Nay— 


jiruAjr. 


II 


It  must  indeed  be  so.    Farewell,  my  fnak 
(All  fiiends  and  noble  soldters,)  fare  ys  ml 
May  the  Gods  smile  on  ye,  and  victory 
Sit  on  your  swords  for  ever.    So,  fiuewriL 

[SoLomsj 
— Priscus  and  Mazimus,  is  it  not  strsnge 
That  I  who  but  last  evening  (nay,  by  Mmb, 
This  very  mom)  mtss  checked  for  my  sad  1 
By  Anatolius,  in  a  few  abort  hours 
Should,  in  my  turn,  stifle  the  vrords  of  gnd 
In  others  ! 

XAzmus. 

So  it  is.  The  mind  is  foil 
Of  curious  changes  that  perplex  itself 
Just  like  the  visible  world ;  and  the  heart  dikl 
like  the  great  sea,  first  flows,  and  then  reiitfii 
And  on  the  passions  doth  the  spirit  ride,  J 
Through  sunshine  and  in  rain,  from  good  tifl 
Then  to  deep  vice,  and  so  on  back  to  virtoi;  1 
Till  in  the  gnve,  that  universal  calm.  ' 

We  sleep  the  sleep  eternal. 

jnuAir. 

Yoa  have  not 
The  wish  to  live  hereafter,  Majdmns; 
Or  you  would  feel  how  poor  to  the  SosTi^ 
Are  these  our  earthly  jo]rs.   If  Death  wait  1 
Why  should  we  dresd  to  sleep,  who  6hm 
A  noon-day*s  slumber,  and  who  bless  ths 
That  gently  on  our  eyelids  lay*  his  touch. 
In  times  of  fever,  tumult,  grief,  or  pamf 
Oh !  is  it  thus  that  ye  woold  bid  roe  think. 
Now  I  am  going  from  ye  f— Mighty  Jovs ! 
I  do  beseech  thee,  and  tlioa»  vittaot  Blars, 
My  guardian  God,  look  from  your  bomingtluM 
Upon  the  fainting  aoul  of  JnBmi. 
Have  I  not  loved  and  worshipped  ye,  and  tsi^ 
From  other  altars  to  bow  down  lo  yoms. 
And  will  ye  now  desert  me  f  I  do  ask 
Now  as  I  die,  a  word  (I  ask  bat  one 
For  all  that  I  have  done)  to  toO  the  world 
My  foith  was  good.    I  tik  ye— riiall  the  gn** 
Clip  us  for  ever  in  Hm  duUmg  anna — 
And  are  the  mmim af  huwidbt,  ttblest 
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yC  pleasures  and  oonsuming  pains, 
united,  for  good  and  ill  ? 
r— enchantments  for  the  eye  and  ear 
»am  the  rare  Elysiiun  ? 
d  Styx,  where  disembodied  shapes 
id  Tartarus,  that  profounder  gloom, 
ith  wretches  who  were  their  own 
I? 

Jid  dark  Alecto  and  her  train, 
and  Rhadamanthus,  mighty  judge, 
Bt  dnar  dominion  of  the  dead  ? 
I  word,  a  glance,  a  gleam,  to  show  me 

0  come. — They  sleep,  or  answer  not. 

1  they  move  from  their  mighty  rest, 
to  my  frail  petitioning  ? 

«  it.    Priscus !  Mazimus ! 
faint ;  my  tongue  is  withered  up, 
inst  my  month.  Some  air-— air.  Ah ! 
1,  Priscus.    Oh !  how  like  a  child 
ks  before  him.    Jore ! [Diet. 

M4ZDfU8. 

Htfiuota. 

PftlSCUS. 

«d,  for  cTer :  his  last  breath 
ith  the  winds. 


Yourself  too  much,  methinks,  for  this  young  man. 
His  doom  is  settled ;  that  be  sore  of. 


Sir! 


WBIfTWOETH. 

I  say  your  tenderness,  your— folly  for 
Tfaia  boy  becomes  yon  not. 


LIA   WBNTWORTH. 


SCENE   I. 
^nrrwoRTR,  Amblii. 

▲MBLU. 

tennined  then  on  sending  Charles 

WJUITWORTB. 
AMIUA. 

Poor  boy !  he  looks  so  sad  and  pale, 
▼e  there.    'Tis  a  cruel  lot 
are  the  land  that  gave  us  birth 
i  us  for  many  a  pleasant  year,— 
hat  loved  us  and  the  spots  we  loved, 
stant  country.    He  will  die. 
-*tis  Amelia's  prophecy, 
e  so  harsh  to  the  poor  youth. 
.  your  better  nature.    Nay— 
send  him,  Wentworth  ? 


WJUITWOKTH. 


He  will  sail 


rt. 


r>. 


How  can  you  be  so  cruel  f 

WUfTWOBTH. 

Madam,  you  inteifft 


Away,  away. 

wurrwoRTH. 

Madam,  while  you  are  Godfrey  Wentwordi'f 

wife,  • 

These  tender  friendships  must  be  laid  aside. 
Oh !  yott  can  amile.    By— 

AMSUA. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  yoa 
(I  must  believe  it)  jest — you  jest  with  me. 

WBNTWORTH. 

Go  on,  go  on :  you  think  me  quite  a  fool. 
Woman,  my  eyes  are  open,  wide  awake, 
To  you,  and  all  my  infamy.    By  Heaven ! 
I  will  not  be  a  bye- word  and  a  mock 
In  all  the  mouths  of  men,  for  any-— ^Pshaw ! 
I  still  respect  your  ears,  you  see ;  I^-— 


AMRLIA. 


Ton 


Insult  me,  Sir. 


WBNTWORTH. 


I 


Forgive  me :  I  indeed 
Am  somewhat  of  a  prude ;  you'll  scorn  me  fof  it 
I  still  think  women  modest— in  the  mass. 

AMBLIA. 

Sir — Mr.  Wentworth — you  have  used  me  ilL 
Yourself  you  have  used  ill    You  have  forgot 
All — what  is  due  to  me-^what  to  your  wifo. 
You  have  forgot— forgot— can  /  iinrget 
All  that  I  saorificed  for  yon  f — my  youth. 
My  home,  my  heart — (you  know — you  knew  it 

then) 
In  sad  obedience  to  my  father's  word  f 
You  promised  to  that  father  (how  you  kept 
That  promise,  now  remember)  you  would  save 
His  age  from  poverty :  he  had  been  bred 
In  splendour,  and  he  could  not  bow  him  down. 
Like  men  who  never  felt  the  warmth  of  fortOM. 
He  gave  me  up— «  victim,  and  I  saw 
Myself  (ah !  how  I  shudder' d)  borne  away 
By  you,  the  Evil  Angel  of  my  life, 
To  a  portentous  splendour.    I  became 
A  pining  bride,  a  wretch, — a  slave  to  all 
Your  host  of  passions ;  but  I  swore  (may  God 
Forgive  me !)  to  love  you— 70U,  when  I  loved 
Another,  and  you  knew  it :  Yes,  you  knew 
My  heart  was  given  away,  and  yet  you  wed  me. 
Leave  me !  Sir. 

WBNTWORTH. 

Have  you  done  t  Woman,  do  yon  think 
This  mummery  is  to  work  me  from  m^  ^i^aiygmi 
My  settled  wiU.    MtetM^  1  \wf « itioi  wra  \ 


\ 
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But  thta  remember,  thai  your  minion — Ob ! 
I  do  not  heed  your  frowning—your  boy-lore 
Will  i48it  India  shortly,  or,  it  may  be 
(You  are  hie  guide)  a  prison  here,  in  England. 
Farewell. 

▲MSUA. 

Yet  stay — a  word  more  ere  we  quit. 
I  do  beseech  you  (though  my  wrongs  are  great, 
And  my  proud  spirit  ill  can  stoop  to  this,) 
You  take  your  malediction  from  this  youth. 
He  is  an  innocent — I  think  he*8  mnooent 
Of  the  least  ill  toward  you.    For  me,  I  am 
Too  innocent  to  sue ;  yet  let  me  say. 
Since  the  sad  hour  I  wed  you  I  have  been 
As  faithful  to  our  cold  communion, 
As  though  my  heart  had  from  the  first  been  yours. 
Or  you  been  generous  after.  Once  more,  Snr, 
I  would  implore  you,  for  your  comfort— Ibr 
Your  honour,  and  my  name,  to  spare  this  boy. 
In  the  calm  tone  of  one  who  has  not  erred, 
I  do  require  this  of  you. 

WENTWORTH. 

You  but  steel 
My  heart  against  him.  Woman,  is  your  pleading 
Always  as  warm  as  now  f    By  earth  and  heaven ! 
Had  I  but  wavered  in  his  destiny 
This  would  have  fixed  me.    Seek  your  chamber 

now, 
And  in  your  meditations  think  how  well 
Your  name  may  sound  (my  name)  held  up  to  scorn. 
It  may  be  worth  your  care.    Thus  long  I've  hid 
My  wrath,  and  let  you  wander  at  your  will. 
You  have  grown  bold  in  guilt ;  be  prudent  now : 
Save  a  fair  name  or  I  must  tell  the  world, 
How  ill  you  keep  your  secrets. 

[Exit  WUTTWOITH. 
▲MSLIA. 

He  is  gone. 
And  I  am  here    oh  !  such  a  weary  wretch. 
Oh !  Father,  Father,  what  a  heart  had  you 
To  icast  me  on  the  wide  and  bitter  world. 
With  such  a  friend  as  this !    I  would  have  toiled 
From  the  pale  morning  till  the  dusk  of  night. 
And  Uved  as  poorly,  and  smiled  cheerfully. 
Keeping  out  sorrow  from  our  cottage  home. 
And  there  was  one  who  would  have  loved  you 

too, 
And  aided  with  his  all  our  wreck  of  fortune. 
You  would  not  hear  him ; — and,— and  did  /  hear 
His  passionate  petitioning,  and  see 
His  scalding  tears,  and  fling  myself  away 
Upon  a  wintry  bosom,  that  held  years 
Doubling  my  own.    What  matters  it  f— 'tis  past. 
I  will  be  still  myself :    Who's  there? 

Charles  tiilerf. 


CBAXLIS. 


You  are  in  tears  f 


TisL 


AHBLtA. 


Away.    Draw  down  the  blinds. 
The  sninnier  evenings  now  come  warmly  on  us. 
Go,  pluck  me  yonder  flower. 


CHARLES. 

This  rose — roetn] 
It  fills  the  room  with  perfume :  'tis  as  m 

AMELIA. 

As  Aurora's  blushes,  or  my  ovi 
I  see  you  want  a  simile. 

CHARLES. 

You  are  gay : 

Too  gay  for  earnest  talk.     Who  has  beei 

AMELIA. 

No  one ;  I  will  not  tell ;  I've  made  a  voi 
And  will  not  break  it,  'till— until  I'm  pn 

CHARLES. 

Then  let  me  press  you. 

AMELIA. 

Silly  boy,  away. 
Go  gather  me  more  flowers, — violets. 

CHARLES. 

Here,  let  me  place  them  in  your  hair. 

AMELIA. 

! 

The  violet  is  for  poets :  they  are  yours. 
O  rare !  I  like  to  see  you  bosom  them. 
Had  they  been  golden,  snch  as  poets  ean 
You  might  have  treasured  them. 

CHARLES. 

They  are  ft 

To  me, — for  they  were  yours, 


Give  me  the  rose. 


AMELIA. 


CHARLES. 

Butwhereahallitbepli 

AMELIA. 

Why,  in  my  hand — my  hair.     Look! 

blushes. 
To  see  us  both  so  idle.    Give  it  me. 
Where?    where  do  ladies  hide  their  6 

flowers, 
But  in  their  boeoms,  fiiolish  youth.    Awt 
'Tie  I  must  do  it.    Pshaw !  how  sad  yoa 
And  how  you  tremble. 

CHARLSS. 

Dear  AomGr. 


Call  me  yonr  mother,  Charki. 

CKARLIS. 

MyGurd 

AMELIA. 

Ah !  name  him  not  to  me.  Charles,  I  br 
Jesting  a  while ;  but  my  dark  hnsband's 
Comes  like  a  cloud  upon  me.  Yon  must 
Far,  my  dear  Charles,  from  the  one  fins 

loves  you : 
ToHindostan.  . 
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CBARLSS. 

I  koowit. 

AMBUA. 

For  myself, 
k  of  you  often,  my  dear  Chtrlet. 
me  sometimes.    When  your  trumpet 
ids, 

allect  the  coward  you  knew  once, 
easin  England  f 

CHAKLIS. 

Spaire  my  heart! 

AXXLIA. 

ink  you  have  a  heart :  'tis  buried. 

CBARLCS. 

h !  Amelia,  will  you  never 

poor  heart  that  breaks  and  bursts  for 

r 

»t  take  it  ill :  but  now  beheve 
and  true,  and  faithful—— 

AMELIA. 

Is  this  jest  f 
ell,  Sir,  or— but  if  it  be  true, 
tamir 

CHAKLU. 

Oh !  by  these  burning  tears ; 
baimted  days  and  wakeful  nights, 
nirself  I  swear,  dearest  of  all, 
e  you,  my  own  Amelia ! 
I  call  you  so.    Do — do  not  scorn  me, 
my  youth — I  do  not  ask  for  love , 
Trample  not  upon  my  heart, 
hed  heart,  I  gave  it  all  to  you : 
spot  of  care  or  sorrow  on  it. 
«came  yours — I  worshipped  you, 
ur  sake  in  silence.    Say  but  once 
ne  not,  for  this — Speak,  speak ! 


AMELIA. 


Alas! 


CHARLES. 

(or  me,  my  gentle  love.    You  said 
and  threaten' d  you.    Come,  then,  to 

elter  and  a  heart  for  you, 
er  and  for  ever  you  shall  reign, 
ar  Amelia !  Speak  a  word 
s  and  consenting  to  me — Speak ! 
rd,  or  though  it  be  not  kindness: 
),  doubt,  fear, — but  no  despair ;  or  say 
day  you  may  love,  or  that  if  ever 
husband  dies  youMl  think  of  me, 
1  wish  me  happy, — or  that  perhaps 
— nay«speak  to  me,  Amelia. 

AMELIA. 

ir  love  so  deep  ? 

CBABLES. 

So  deep  f    It  is 
ih  my  life :  it  u  my  life—my 
53 


The  natural  element  wherein  I  breathe—' 
My  madness — my  heart's  madness — it  is  alL 
— Oh !  what  a  picture  have  I  raised  upon 
My  sandy  wishes.    I  have  thought  at  tiipes 
That  you  and  I  in  some  far  distant  country 
Might  Uve  together,  blessing  and  beloved  i 
And  I  have  shaped  such  plans  of  happineesy 
For  us  and  all  around  us  (you  indeed 
Ever  the  sweet  superior  spirit  there,— 
That  were  you  always.)— Fair  Amelia, 
You  listen  with  a  melancholy  smile  f 

AMBLU. 

Let  me  hear  all:  *tis  fit  I  should  bear  alL 
Alas!  Alas! 

CHABLBS. 

Weep  lyM  for  me,  my  love. 
I — I  am  nought :  not  worth  a  single  tear : 
I  will  depart — or  may  I  kiss  away 
Those  drops  of  rain  ?  Well,  well,  I  will  not  pain 

you. 
And  yet — Oh !  what  a  paradise  is  love : 
Secure,  requited  love.    I  will  not  go : 
Or  we  will  go  together.    There  are  haunts 
For  young  and  happy  spirits :  You  and  I 
Will  thither  fly,  and  dwell  beside  some  stream 
That  runs  in  music  'neath  the  Indian  suns ; 
Ay,  some  sweet  island  still  shall  be  our  home. 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  are  born  through  all  the 

year. 
And  Summer,  Autumn,  Spring,  are  ever  young. 
Where  Winter  comes  not,  and  where  nought 

abides 
But  Nature  in  her  beauty  revelling. 
You  shall  be  happy,  sweet  Amelia, 
At  last,  and  I — it  is  too  much  to  think  ot. 
Forgive  me  while  I  look  upon  thee  now. 
And  swear  to  thee  by  Love,  and  Night,  and  ill 
The  gliding  hours  of  soft  and  starry  Night, 
How  much — how  absolutely  I  am  thine. 
My  pale  and  gentle  beauty^-«what  a  heart 
Had  he  to  wrong  thee,  or  upbraid  thee !    Ho 
Was  guilty — nay,  nay :  look  not  so. 

AMELIA. 

I  have 
Been  guilty  of  a  cruel  act  toward  you. 
Charles,  I  indeed  am  guilty.    When  to-day 
My  husband  menaced  me,  and  told  roe  of 
Public  and  broad  disgrace,  it  met  my  scorn : 
But  have  I,  my  poor  youth,  been  so  unkind 
To  you,  as  not  to  sec  this — love  before  f 
Charles,  I  have  driven  you  from  your  early  home : 
I  see  it  now :  I  only — hate  me  for  it. 


CHABLBS. 


ru 


like  bright  Heaven.     The  fixid 


k>ve  you, 
stars 
Shall  never  be  so  constant.    I  am  all 
Your  own.    Not  sin,  nor  sorrow,  nor  the  grave, 
Not  the  cold  hollow  grave  shall  chill  my  love : 
It  will  survive  beyond  the  bounds  of  death. 
The  spirit  of  the  shadow  which  may  there 
Perhaps  do  penance  for  my  deeds  dfill. 


Stay  this  wi&d  talk. 
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CHAKLE8. 

Men  have  been  known  to  lore 
Through  years  of  absence,  ay,  in  pain  and  peril. 
And  one  did  cast  life  and  a  world  away, 
For  a  loose  woman's  smile :  nay,  Love  has  dwelt, 
A  sweet  inhabitant,  in  a  diemon's  breast, 
Lonely,  amidst  bad  passions ;  burning  there, 
Like  a  most  holy  and  sepulchral  light. 
And  almost  hallowing  its  dark  tenement 
Why  may  not  I— - 

AMELIA. 

I  thought  I  heard  a  step. 
How  strangly  you  speak  now — again,  again. 
Leave  me ;  quick,  leave  me. 


Fly  rather  you. 


CHAVLBS. 

'Tis  your  tjrrant  coming : 


AMELIA. 

If  yon  have  pity,  go. 

CHARLES. 

Farewell  then :  yet,  should  he  repulse  you^- 

AMELIA. 

Then 
I  will— hut  go:  you  torture  me. 

CHARLES. 

I  am  gone.  [Exit. 

AMELIA. 

Farewell,  farewell,  poor  youth;  so  desolate. 
That  even  I  can  spare  a  tear  for  you. 
—My  husband  comes  not :  I  will  meet  him,  then. 
Armed  in  my  innocence  and  wrongs.    Alas ! 
'Tis  hard  to  sufTer  where  we  ought  to  judge. 
And  pray  to  those  who  should  petition  us. 
'Tis  a  brave  world,  I  see.    Power  and  wrong 
Go  hand  in  hand,  resistless  and  abhorred. 
And  patient  virtue,  and  pale  modesty. 
Like  the  sad  flowers  of  the  too  early  spring, 
Are  cropped  before  they  blossom — or  trod  down, 
Or  by  the  fierce  winds  withered.    Is  it  so  f — 
But  /  hikve  flaunted  in  the  sun,  and  cast    . 
My  smiles  in  prodigality  away : 
And  now,  and  now — no  matter.    I  have  done. 
Whether  I  live  scorned  or  beloved — Beloved ! 
Betier  be  hated,  could  my  pride  abate,  - 
Ana  I  consent  to  fly.    It  may  be  thus. 


SCENE  II. 

A  considerable  period  of  time  Is  luppmed  to  have 
elapsed  between  this  and  the  preceding  Scene. 

A  Chamber.    NighL 

Amelia,  Marian. 

MARIAN. 

Are  you  awake,  dear  lady  7 

AMELIA. 

Wide  awake. 


There  are  the  stars  abroad,  I  see. — ^I  ieel 
As  though  I  had  been  sleeping  many  a  day. 
What  time  o*  the  night  b  it  ? 


Of  midnight. 


MARIAN. 

About  the  stroke 

AMELIA. 


Let  it  come.    The  skiee  are  calo 
And  bright ;  and  so,  at  last,  my  spirit  is. 
Whether  the  Heavens  have  influence  on  thi 

mind 
Through  life  or  only  in  our  days  of  death, 
I  know  not ;  yet,  before,  ne'er  did  my  sod 
Look  upwards  with  such  hope  of  joy,  or  pine 
For  that  hope's  deep  completion.    Marian ! 
Let  me  see  more  of  Heaven.    There— enongk 
Are  you  not  well,  sweet  girl  f 

MARUN. 

Oh!  yes:  but yoo 
Speak  now  so  strangely  :  you  were  wont  totsik 
Of  plain  familiar  things,  and  cheer  me:  now 
You  set  my  spirit  drooping. 

AMELIA. 

I  have  spoke 
Nothing  but  cheerful  words,  thou  idle  girl. 
Look,  look  !  above : — the  canopy  of  the  ikj, 
Spotted  with  stars,  shines  like  a  bridal  dreai: 
A  queen  might  envy  that  so  regal  blue 
Which  wraps  the  world  o'  nights.    AUm,  alu! 
I  do  remember  in  my  follying  days 
What  wild  and  wanton  wishes  once  were  minB, 
Slaves — radiant  gems — and  beauty  with  no  pe«i 
And  friends  (a  ready  host)  — but  I  forget, 
I  shall  be  dreaming  soon,  as  once  I  dreamt, 
When  I  had  hope  to  light  me.    Have  you  no  ioa|i 
My  gentle  girl,  for  a  sick  woman's  ear  ? 
There's  one  I've  heard  you  sing.    "Thsy^ii 

his  eye" — 
No,  that's  not  it :  the  words  are  hard  to  hit. 
*'  His  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  bright"—* 

MARIAN. 

•Tii#^ 
You've  a  good  memory.    Well,  listen  to  me. 
I  must  not  trip,  I  see. 

AMELIA. 

I  hearken.    Now. 

SONG. 

His  eye  like  the  mid-day  sun  was  brighti 
Hers  had  a  proud  but  milder  light. 
Clear  and  sweet  Uke  the  cloudless  mooo* 
Alas !  and  must  it  fade  as  soon  ? 

His  voice  was  like  the  breath  of  war, 
But  hers  was  fainter,  softer  &r ; 
And  yet  when  he  of  his  long  love  sighed, 
She  laughed  in  scorn — he  fled,  and  died. 

MARUN. 

There  is  another  verse,  of  a  different  air. 
But  indlBtinct — ^like  the  low  moaning 
[  Of  summer  winds  in  the  eveniiig :  Thus  it  n8*< 


r 
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ed  upon  the  wmre, 

ma  the  wild  and  bounding  billow : 

9  a  dry  earth  grave : 

ck,  for  she  wants  her  pillow. 

AMELIA. 

I  how  silently  doth  Time 
Ty  journey  !    Still  he  goes, 
jfoes,  and  doth  not  pass  away, 
e  golden  morning,  calmly, 
oon  at  night.    Methinks,  I  see 
wide  abroad  his  mighty  wings, 
r  o*er  the  crowds  of  men, 
ture  with  its  prey  beneath, 
and  Time  seems  passing  on : 
lall  be  a  breathless  thing — 
be  here ;  and  the  blue  Hours 
lily  on  the  busy  world, 
re  alive  to  welcome  them. 
I  shed  some  tears.    Poor  Charles ! 

Chables  etiten. 


CHARLES. 


I  am  here. 


t 


AMELIA. 

^ou  come  in  time.    My  thoughts 
>u,  dear  Charles.    Your  mother 

)  in  her  dying  hour 
speak  unto  your  youth, 
ig  pains  me :  and  I  would  be  calm. 
i  been  harsh  unto  me, — yet 
band ;  and  you'll  think  of  thb : 
»eling  move  your  heart  ? 
3  for  me.    You  will  not  ? — nay, 
|[rant  my  last  request  ? 
nd :  he  was  father,  too, 
d  boy  you  were  so  fond  of  once, 
ter  how  his  eye-lids  closed 
tummer  rose  was  opening  7 
;ars  ago — more,  more :  and  I — 
ling  to  him.    Pretty  boy ! 
f  child.    How  fair  he  looked 
ment  that  encircled  him— 
u'ble  slumber ;  and  when  we 
h  the  green  earth  in  his  bed, 
{art  was  breaking — ^yet  I  lived : 
now. 

MARIAN. 

You  must  not  talk, 
ly:  nay — 

CHARLES. 

Indeed  you  must  not. 

AMELIA. 

11  be  silent :  yet  not  so. 
oey  ever  should  we  take 
f  our  friends,  and  wish  them  well, 
>  take  heed,  and  bear  in  nqind 
So,  in  your  breast,  dear  Charles, 
nbrance  of  Amelia, 
irou, — ever :  so  as  might 
3r*s  tender  love, — no  more, 
lived  in  this  too  bitter  wdrld 


Now  almost  thirty  seasons :  you  have  been 

A  child  to  me  for  one  third  of  that  time. 

I  took  you  to  my  bosom,  when  a  boy, 

Who  scarce  had  seen  eight  springs  come  forth 

and  vanish. 
You  have  a  warm  heart,  Charles,  and  the  base 

crowd 
Will  feed  upon  it,  if— but  you  must  make 
That  heart  a  grave,  and  in  it  bury  deep 
Its  young  and  beautiful  feelings. 

CHARLES. 

IwiUdo 
All  th«t  you  wishr-oll ;  but  yoa  cannot  die 
And  leave  me. 

AMSUA. 

You  shall  see  how  calmly  Death 
Will  come  and  press  his  finger,  cold  and  pale, 
On  my  now  smiling  lip :  These  eyes  men  swore 
Were  brighter  than  the  stars  that  fill  the  sky, 
And  yet  they  must  grow  dim :  an  hour— 

CHARLES. 

Oh!  no. 
No,  no :  oh !  say  not  so.    I  cannot  bear 
To  hear  you  talk  thus.  Will  you  break  my  heart  f 

AMELIA. 

No :  I  would  caution  it  against  a  change. 
That  soon  must  happen.    Calmly  let  us  talk. 
When  I  am  dead — 

CHARLES. 

Alas,  alas ! 

AMELIA. 

This  is 
Not  as  I  wish :  You  had  a  braver  spirit : 
Bid  it  come  forth.    Why,  I  have  heard  you  talk 
Of  war  and  danger— Ah  !— 

Wehtworth  enten. 

MARIAN. 

She's  pale-^peak,  apeak. 

CHARLES. 

Oh!  my  lost  mother.— How !— You  here  f 

WENTWORTH. 

I  am  come 
To  pray  her  pardon.    Let  me  touch  her  hand. 
Amelia !  she  faints !  Amelia !  [She  dim. 

Poor  &ded  girl !  I  was  too  harsh— vnjtift. 


Look! 


CHARLES. 
MARIAN. 

She  has  left  us. 


CHARLES. 

It  is  false.    Rerive* 
Mother,  revive,  revive ! 

MARIAN. 

It  is  in  vain. 

CHARLES. 

Is  it  then  sot— My  tOfoV  vi  wcVvcA^kbX. 
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Oh !  mother,  mother.    I — I  cannot  weep. 
Oh !  for  some  blinding  tears  to  dim  my  eye*, 
So  I  might  not  gaxe  on  her — And  has  Death 
Indeed,  indeed  struck  Acr, — so  beantiful  f 
So  wronged,  and  never  erring ;  so  beloTed 
By  one— who  now  has  notlung  left  to  Iots. 
Oh!  thou  bright  Heaven,  if  thou  art  cailing  now 
Thy  brighter  angels  to  thy  bosom— rest. 
For  lo !  the  brightest  of  thy  host  is  gone- 
Departed, — and  the  earth  is  dark  below. 
—And  now, — I* II  wander  far  and  fiir  away. 
Like  one  that  hath  no  country.    I  shall  find 
A  sullen  pleasure  in  that  life,  and  when 
I  say  *  I  have  no  friend  in  all  the  world,' 
My  heart  will  swell  with  pride,  and  make  a  show 
Unto  itself  of  happiness ;  and  in  truth 
There  is,  in  that  same  solitude,  a  taste 
Of  pleasure  which  the  social  never  know. 
—From  land  to  land  I'll  roam,  in  all  a  stranger, 
And,  as  the  body  gains  a  braver  look 
By  staring  in  the  face  of  all  the  winds, 
So  from  the  sad  aspect  of  different  things 
My  soul  shall  pluck  a  courage,  and  bear  up 
Against  the  past. — And  now— for  Hindostan. 


THE  RAPE  OF   PROSERPINE. 


Tkla  scene  it  written  in  Imitation  of,  rather  than  in 
strict  conformity  to,  the  mode  originated  by  the  Greek 
Tragic  writers. 


SCENE. 
The  Vale  of  Enna, 

PBOSXKFIlfS,  VlRGUrS. 

PBosnupiirE. 

Now  come  and  sit  around  me. 
And  lUl  divide  the  flowers,  and  give  to  each 
What  most  becomes  her  beauty.    What  a  vale 
is  this  of  Enna !    Every  thing  that  comes 
From  the  green  earth,  springs  here  more  gra- 
ciously ; 
And  the  blue  day,  methinks,  smiles  lovelier  now 
Than  it  was  wont,  even  in  Sicily. 
My  spirit  mounts  as  triumphing,  and  my  heart 
In  which  the  red  blood  hides,  seems  tumulred 
By  some  delicious  passion.    Look  !  above. 
Above — how  nobly  through  the  cloudless  sky 
The  great  Apollo  goes ! — Jove*s  radiant  son — 
My  father's  son :  and  here,  below,  the  bosom 
Of  the  green  earth  is  almost  hid  by  flowers. 
Who  could  be  sad  to-day  !  Come  round,  and  cast 
E^ch  one  her  odorous  heap  from  out  her  lap, 
Into  one  pile.    Some  we'll  divide  among  us, 
And,  for  the  rest,  weMl  fling  them  to  the  Houn ; 
So  may  Aurora's  path  become  more  fair, 
And  we  be  blest  in  giving. 

Here,  this  rose 
(This  one  half  blown)  shall  be  my  Maia's  portion. 
For  that  hko  it  kfn  bliieh  10  beaiitUttl: 


And  this  deep  violet,  almost  as  blue 
As  Pallas'  eye,  or  thine,  Lycenmia, 
I'll  give  to  thee;  for  like  thyself  it  wear 
Its  sweemess,  never  obtruding.    For  tb 
Where  can  it  hang  but  at  Cyane's  breai 
And  yet  'twill  wither  on  so  white  a  bed 
If  flowers  have  sense  for  envy : — It  sha 
Amongst  thy  raven  tresses,  Cytheris, 
Like  one  star  on  the  bosom  of  the  idghl 
The  cowslip,  and  the  yellow  primrose,- 
Are  gone,  my  sad  Leontia,  to  their  grai 
And  April  hath  wept  o'er  them,  and  tlu 
Of  March  hath  sung,  even  before  their 
The  dirge  of  those  young  children  of  tl 
But  here  is  heart' s-ease  for  your  woes,  i 
The  honey-suckle  flowers  I  give  to  thee 
And  love  it  for  my  sake,  my  own  Cjrao 
It  hangs  upon  the  stem  it  loves,  as  thou 
Hast  clung  to  me,  through  every  joy  anc 
It  flourishes  with  its  guardian's  growth 

dost ; 
And  if  the  woodman's  axe  should  droop 
The  woodbine  too  must  perish.- Har! 

sound  f — 
Do  ye  see  aught!* 

CHORUS. 

Behold,  behold,  Proserpina! 
Dark  clouds  from  out  the  earth  arise. 
And  wing  their  way  towards  the  skiei 
As  they  would  veil  the  burning  bios 
And,  look !  upon  a  rolling  car, 
Some  fearful  being  from  afar 
Comes  onward.  As  he  moves  along  th< 
A  dull  and  subterranean  sound 
Companions  him ;  and  from  his  face  do 
Proclaiming  him  divine, 
A  light  that  darkens  all  the  vale  aroun 

SEMTCHORUS  (Cyane.) 

'Tis  he,  'tis  he :  he  comes  to  us 
From  the  depths  of  Tartarus. 
For  what  of  evil  doth  he  roam 
From  bis  red  and  gloomy  home, 
In  the  centre  of  the  world. 
Where  all  the  sinful  dead  are  hurled 
Mark  him  as  he  moves  along. 
Drawn  by  horses  black  and  strong, 
Such  as  may  belong  to  Night 
Ere  she  takes  her  morning  flight. 
Now  the  chariot  stops :  the  god 
On  our  grassy  world  hath  trod : 
Like  a  Titan  steppeth  he, 
Yet  full  of  his  divinity. 
On  his  mighty  shoulders  lie 
Raven  locks,  and  in  his  eye 
A  cruel  beauty,  such  as  none 
Of  us  may  wisely  look  upon. 

PROSERPIIIB. 

He  comes,  indeed.  How  like  a  god  he  V 
Terribly  lovely !  Shall  I  shun  his  eye 
Which  even  here  looks  brightly  beautiful 
What  a  wild  leopard  glance  he  has ! — I  s 
Jove's  daughter,  and  shall  I  then  deign  t< 
I  will  not :  yet,  methinks,  I  fear  to  stay. 
^Com«^  let  us  go,  Cyane. 
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Pluto  enten, 

FLUTO. 

Stay,  oh !  stay, 
oeennna,  I  come 
irian  kragdom  to  behold  you. 
Jove  am  I.    I  come  to  say 
this  blue  Sicilian  stream, 
ire  you,  fair  Proserpina, 
rude  that  thus  at  once  I  tell 
disarm  me  of  all  power ; 
Bnts  of  a  man  I  sue, 
your  beauty.    Brightest  maid ! 
npresuming — say  I  have 
;h  the  earth,  where  many  an  eye 
led 

e,  though  it  knew  me  not ; 
led  free  from  amongst  them  all, 
1  alone.    I  might  have  clasp'd 
al  maids,  and  throned  queens, 
ad  airy  shapes  that  glide  along 
BS  the  hills,  or  those  that  make 
sic  in  the  desert  woods, 

I  to  fountains  or  to  caves, 

lUsh  the  river's  sweet  reproach—' 
»ed  from  all,  to  come  and  tell 
ve  you,  sweet  Proserpina. 

EXICHOKUS  iCyane.) 

.  me,  away,  away, 

3ung  Proserpina. 

ie  unless  you  flee 

Dwncd  Cybele. 

U  your  Mother's  love, 

tream  and  pleasant  grove 

nust  for  ever  leave, 

king  you  believe, 
of  his  eyes  of  Are, 
ly  heart's  desire, 
;ks  that  round  his  head 
Teathed  snakes,  and  fling 
o'er  his  eyes  glancing; 
ngerous  whispers  hung, 
r,  rooflng  o'er  his  tongue. 
)f  all  thy  Mother's  glory — 
J — of  every  story 
i\  Pluto  told, 

grey  tradition  old, 
i  weight  of  grief  and  crime 
.ed  from  out  the  grave  of  Time. 

I I  bid  thee  flee, 
»f  great  Cybele. 

PROSERFIRE. 

rah,  Cyane. 

TLxrto. 

Oh !  my  lore, 
white  Naiad — Fairer  far 
earth,  and  fair  as  aught  in  heaven : 
;rpina ! 

PRosERnirs. 

Away,  away ! 
you.     What  a  cunning  tongue 
!  has  he  not  T — Away, 
attert 


PLUTO. 

By  my  bnming  throne ! 
I  love  you,  sweetest :  I  will  make  you  queen 
Of  my  great  kingdom.    One  third  of  the  world 
Shall  you  reign  over,  my  Proserpina ; 
And  you  shaU  rank  as  high  as  any  she, 
Save  one,  within  the  starry  court  of  Jove. 


nOSEBFXSV. 


Will  yon  be  true  f 


PLUTO. 


I  swear  it.    By  myself!-— 
Come  then,  my  bride. 

PRoaiBPiirB. 

Speak  thou  agam,  my  friend. 
Speak,  harsh  Cyane,  in  a  harsher  voice. 
And  bid  me  not  believe  him.    Ah !  you  droop 
Your  head  in  silence. 

PLUTO. 

Come,  my  brightest  queen ! 
Come,  beautiful  Proserpina,  and  see 
The  regions  over  which  your  husband  reigns; 
His  palaces,  and  radiant  treasures,  which 
Mock  and  outsti4)>  all  fable ;  his  great  power, 
Which  the  living  own,  and  wandering  ghoets 

obey. 
And  all  the  elements.— Oh !  you  shall  sit 
On  my  illuminated  throne,  and  be 
A  queen  indeed ;  and  round  your  forehead  shall 

nm 
Circlets  of  gems,  as  bright  as  those  which  bind 
The  brows  of  Juno  on  Heav*n*s  festal  nights. 
When  all  the  Gods  assemble,  and  bend  down 
In  homage  before  Jove. — 

PROSRRPIMS. 

Speak  out,  Cyane ! 

PLUTO. 

But,  above  all,  in  my  heart  shall  you  reign 
Supreme,  a  goddess  and  a  Queen  indeed. 
Without  a  rival.     Oh !  and  you  shall  share 
My  subterranean  power,  and  sport  upon 
The  fields  Eljrsian,  where,  'midst  softest  sounds. 
And  odours  springing  from  immortal  flowers. 
And  mazy  rivers,  snd  eternal  groves 
Of  bloom  and  beauty  the  good  spirits  walk : 
And  you  shall  take  your  station  in  the  skies 
Nearest  the  queen  of  Heaven,  and  with  her  hold 
Celestial  talk,  and  meet  Jove's  tender  smile. 
So  beautiful 

PIOSCRPIITR. 

Away,  away,  away ! 
Nothing  but  force  shall  ever — Oh !  away. 
I'll  not  believe — Fool  that  I  am  to  smile ! 
Come  round  me,  virgins.    Am  I  then  betrayed? 

0  fraudfiil  king ! 

PLUTO. 

No,  by  this  kiss,  and  thie : 

1  am  your  own,  my  love;  axxd  '^oraLW^tDLVCA 
For  ever  and  ficff  evci.— Yf  tap  C^fa&a. 
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CBOftUS. 

They  are  gone  afar— afar, 
Lik«  the  shooting  of  a  star : 
See, — their  chariot  fades  away. 
Farewell,  lost  Proserpina. 

{Cyane  is  gradually  tratuf armed.) 

But,  ah  !  what  frightful  change  is  here  ? 
Cyane,  raise  your  eyes,  and  hear ! 
We  call  thee — vainly. — On  the  ground 
She  sinks,  without  a  single  sound. 
And  all  her  garments  float  around. 
Again,  again,  she  rises, — light ; 
Her  head  is  Uke  a  fountain  bright. 
And  her  glossy  ringlets  fall. 
With  a  murmur  musical, 
0*er  her  shoulders,  like  a  river 
That  rushes  and  escapes  for  ever. 
—Is  the  fair  Cyane  gone  ? 
And  is  this  fountain  left  alone 
For  a  sad  remembrance,  where 
We  may  in  after-timcs  repair. 
With  heavy  heart,  and  weeping  eye. 
To  sing  songs  to  her  memory  7 

Oh!   then  farewell:  and  now  with  hearts  that 

mourn 
Deeply,  to  Dian's  temple  will  we  go : 
But  ever  on  this  day  we  wall  return. 
Constant  to  mark  Cyane's  fountain  flow: 
And  haply, — for  among  us  who  can  know 
The  secrets  written  on  the  scrolls  of  Fate, 
A  day  may  come,  when  we  may  cease  our  woe ; 
And  she,  redeemM  at  last  from  Pluto*s  hate. 
Rise  in  her  beauty  old,  pure,  and  regenerate. 


THE   FALCON. 


Frederigo,  of  the  Alberigbi  family,  loved  a  gentlc- 
womafi,  and  was  not  requited  with  like  love  again. 
Bnt>  by  bountiAil  expenses,  and  over  liberal  Invita- 
tk>na,  he  watted  all  his  lands  and  goods,  having  nothing 
left  him  but  a  Hawk  or  Faulcon.  His  unkind  roistreM 
liappeneth  to  come  to  visit  him,  and  he  not  having  any 
other  food  for  her  dinner,  made  her  a  dainty  dish  of  his 
Paolcon  for  her  to  feed  on.  Being  conquered  by  this 
exceeding  kind  courtesie,  she  changed  her  former 
hatred  towards  him,  accepting  him  as  her  husband  in 
marriage,  and  made  him  a  man  of  wealthy  possessions. 
Boccaccio.  (Oid  trantkaion.)  FiAhday:  Novel  0. 


SCENE    I. 
Outside  of  a  Cottage,    Sunset. 

FREDERIGO  (fllone.) 

Ob  !  poverty.    And  have  I  learnt  at  last 
Thy  bitter  lesson  ?    Thou  forbidding  thing. 
That  hath  such  sway  upon  this  goodly  earth. 
Stem  foe  to  comfort,  sleep's  disquieter. 
What  have  I  done  that  thou  shouldst  press  me 

thust 
Let  me  not  my  how  I  did  bear  me  Vn 


Prosperity ;  much  of  the  good  we  do 
Lies  in  its  secret— but  away  with  this. 
For  here  are  skiey  themes  to  dwell  upon. 
— Now  do  I  feci  my  spirit  hath  not  quite 
Sunk  with  my  fortunes.— 'Tis  the  set  of  Sun: 
How  like  a  hero  who  hath  run  his  course 
In  glory,  doth  he  die !    His  parting  smile 
Hath  somewhat  holy  in  it,  and  doth  stir 
Regret,  but  soft  and  imalUed  to  pain, 
To  see  him  quietly  sink  and  sink  away, 
Until  on  yonder  western  mountain's  top 
Lingering  he  rests  at  last,  and  leaves  a  hck 
More  beautiful  than  e'er  he  shed  before : 
A  parting  present,  felt  by  all  that  loved 
And  flourished  in  his  warm  creative  smile. 
Nor  unattended  does  he  quit  the  world. 
For  there's  a  stillness  in  this  golden  hour 
Observable  by  all ;  the  birds  that  trill'd. 
And  shook  their  ruffled  plumes  for  joy  to  see 
His  coming  in  the  morning,  sing  no  more: 
Or  if  a  solitary  note  be  heard. 
Or  the  deep  lowing  of  the  distant  beast, 
'Tis  but  to  mark  the  silence.    Like  to  this. 
In  the  great  city  the  cathedral  clock 
Lifting  its  iron  tongue,  doth  seem  to  stay 
Time  for  a  moment,  while  it  calls  aloud 
To  student's  or  to  sick  man's  watchful  ear, 
'*  Now  goes  the  midnight."    Then,  I  love  to 

walk. 
And,  heark'ning  to  the  Church  memorial,  deem 
That  sometimes  it  may  sound  a  difierent  tale. 
And  upwards  to  the  stars  and  mighty  moon 
Send  hollow  tidings  from  this  dreaming  world. 
Proclaiming  all  below  as  calm  as  they. 
The  sunUght  changes,  and  the  tinu  are  now 
Darkened  to  purple.    Ha !  a  step :  who's  there? 
A  Lady — O  Giana ! 

GiANi  and  her  Maid  enter. 

GIANA. 

Yes,  Sir:  you 
Have  cause  to  be  surprised. 

FREDERIGO. 

Not  80,  dear  lady ; 
Honour'd  I  own  that  my  poor  dwelling  should 
Receive  so  fair  a  guest. 

GIANA. 

You  do  forget 


Past  times. 


FREDERIGO. 


No,  Madam,  no;  those  times stillli^ 
Like  blossomings  of  the  memory,  kept  apart 
For  holier  hours,  and  shelter'd  from  the  gate 
Of  rude  uncivil  strangers ;  and — and  they 
Are  now  my  only  comfort ;  so  lest  they 
Should  fisule,  I  use  'em  gently,  very  gently. 
And  water  'em  all  with  tears. 

GIANA. 

Your  poverty 
Has  made  you  gloomy,  Signior  Frederigo. 

FREDERIGO. 

Pardon  me,  Madam :  'twaa  not  well,  indeed^ 
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a  gae«t  like  you  with  sorrow :  yoa 
m  ioT  hippiiMMB. 

Alas!  I  fear  not. 

FKIDXRIOO. 

,  yes :  and  you  well  become  it,  welL 
r  ne*er  trouble  you,  nor  heavier  hours 
a  so  light  a  heart. 

OIASJI. 

Tou  well  reprove  me: 
tans  Hnfeehng. 

7REDSRI60. 

Yet  I  meant  not  so. 
et  me  perish  by  your  hate 
reproach  you :  what  am  I, 
f  misfortune,  and  the  chilling  touch 
irty,  an  outcast  from  my  fortunes. 
and  lost  by  folly^-^ 

GIAlfA. 

'Twas  for  me. 

FKEDKEIGO. 

no:  I  had  many  faults  whereof 

hen  rests  with  me :  then  what  am  I, 

lould  dare  reproach  you  f  think  no  more 

•t: 

B  your  truest  servant,  only  that, 

id  to  live  and  die  for  you. 


OUHA. 


enjoy  the  present. 


No  more, 


MAID. 

My  Lady,  sir, 
to  feast  with  you. 

OUNA. 

'Tis  even  so. 

FBEDSRIOO. 

honour*d :  Can  you  then  put  up 
'  (so  poor  a)  welcoming  ?    If  the  heart 
ould  lavish  entertainment,  I 
iast  you  like  a  queen :  but,  as  it  is, 
interpret  kindly  ? 

OIAlfA. 

Oh !  I  come 
I  a  bachelor's  table ;  that  is  never 
>ut  with  common  viands.     Now  we*ll 

•f 

us  in  your  orchard,  Signior : 
aing  breezea  must  be  pleasant  there ; 
n  hour,  farewell. 

FBZOIRIGK). 

Farewell,  dear  Madam : 
irou'llfind  there  some — ah!   *ware  the 
ep. 

OIAlfA. 

an  awkward  entrance.  Sir,  indeed. 


FRIDIEIOO. 

You'll  find  some  books  in  the  arbour,  on  the  shelf, 
Half  hid  by  wandering  honeysuckle :  they 
Are  books  of  poetry.    If  I  remember, 
You  loved  such  stories  once,   thinking  they 

brought 
Man  to  a  true  and  fine  humanity. 
Though  silly  folks  are  wont  to  jeer  them,  now. 


GXANA. 

You've  a  good  memory,  Signior.  That  must 
Stay,  let  me  count :  ay,  some  six  ]rears  ago. 


About  the  time. 


FRBDBRIOO. 


OIANA. 


You  were  thought  heir,  by  many, 
Then,  to  the  Count  Filippo :  you  displeased  him : 
How  was't  ? 

FRfiDERIOO. 

Oh !  some  mere  trifle :  I  forget 

GUNA. 

Nay,  tell  me ;  for  some  said  you  were  ungratefiil. 

FBSDSaiOO. 

I  could  not  marry  to  his  wish. 

GIANA. 

Wasitsor 

FBEDKRIGO. 

Thus  simply :  nothing  more,  believe  it. 


OIANA. 

I  knew  not  this  before.    Adieu ! 


[Exii. 


FBIDEBIGO. 

She  comes  to  dine — to  dine  with  me,  who  am 
A  beggar.    Now,  what  shall  I  do  to  give 
My  Idol  entertainment  f  not  a  coin : 
Not  one,  by  Heav'n,  and  not  a  friend  to  lend 
The  Teriest  trifle  to  a  wretch  like  me. 
And  she's  descended  from  her  pride  too — no; 
No,  no,  she  had  no  pride. — Now  if  I  give 
Excusings,  she  will  think  I'm  poor  indeed, 
And  say  misfortune  starved  the  spirit  hence 
Of  an  Italian  gentleman.    No  more : 
She  must  be  feasted.    Ha!  no,  no,  no,  no. 
Not  that  way :  Any  way  but  that.    Bianca ! 

EntBr  BiAifCA. 

This  Lady  comes  to  feast. 

BIANCA. 

On  what.  Sir?    There 
Is  scarce  a  morsel :  firuits  perhaps— 

FSSDERIGO. 

Then  I 
Must  take  my  gun  and  stop  a  meal  i'  the  air. 

BIANCA. 

Impossible:  there  is  no  time.    Old  Mars,  voa 

know, 
Frights  every  bird  away. 
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FEBDIUGO. 

Ah!  TillaiD, 
Shall  die  for' t ;  bring  him  hither. 


tri 


BUNCA. 


Thefoloont 

TKEDERIOO. 

Ay,  that  murderous  kite.    How  oft 
Hath  he  tlain  innocent  birds :  now  he  shall  die. 
'Tis  fit  be  should,  if  'twere  but  in  requital : 
And  he  for  once  shall  do  me  service — Once ! 
Hath  he  not  done  it  oft  ?  no  matter :  Now 
I'll  wring  his  cruel  head,  and  feast  mj  qaeen 
Worthily. 

BIANCA. 

He  ia  here,  sir. 

KEDSmiGO. 

Where  f  vile  bird. 
There— ril  not  look  at  him. 

BLIKCA. 

Alas!  he*8dead: 
Look,  look !  ah !  how  he  shivers. 

FRKDBSieO. 

Fool !    Begone. 
Fool !  am  not  I  a  fool — a  selfish  slave  f 
I  am,  I  am.    One  look :  ah !  there  he  lies. 
By  heav'n,  he  looks  reproachingly  ;  and  yet 
I  loved  thee,  poor  bird,  when  I  slew  thee.  Hence. 

[BiAHCA  exit. 

Mars !  my  brave  bird,  and  have  I  kill'd  thee, 

then. 
Who  was  the  truest  servant — fed  me,  loved, 
When  all  the  world  had  left  me  ?— Never  more 
Shall  thou  and  I  in  mimic  battle  play. 
Nor  thou  pretend  to  die  (to  die,  alas !) 
And  with  thy  quaint  and  frolic  tricks  delight 
Thy  master  in  his  solitude.    No  more, 
No  more,  old  Mars!    (thou  wast  the  god  of 

birds) 
Shalt  thou  rise  fiercely  on  thy  plumed  wing, 
And  hunt  the  air  for   plunder:    thou   couldst 

ride, 
None  better,  on  the  fierce  and  mountain  winds 
When  birds  of  leaser  courage  droopM.     I've 

seen 
Thee  scare  the  wandering  eagle  on  his  way, 
(For  all  the  wild  tribes  of  these  circling  woods 
Knew  thee  and  shunn'd  thy  beak,)  and  through 

the  air 
Float  like  a  hovering  tempest,  fear*d  by  all. 
Have  I  not  known  thee  bring  the  wild  awan 

down 
For  me,  thy'  cruel  master :  ay,  and  stop 
The  screaming  vulture  in  the  middle  air. 
And  mar  his  scarlet  plumage — all  for  me. 
Who  kill'd  thee— munler'J  thee,  peer  bird ;  fbr 

thou 
Wast  worthy  of  humanity,  and  I 
Feel  with  these  shaking  hands,  aa  I  had  done 
A  crime  against  my  race. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Romn, 

FRIDBRieO«      GlAJTA. 

eiAHA. 
You  think  it  strange  that  I  ahonU  viait  yoal 

FBEDEBIOO. 

No,  Madam,  no. 

eiAlTA. 

You  must :  ev'n  I  myaelf 
(Yet  I've  a  cause)  must  own  the  visit  atraog 

FBEDEBIOO. 

I  am  most  grateful  for  it. 

OUNA. 

Hear  me,  first. 
What  think  you  brought  me  hither  f  I've  a  i 
That  presses,  and  I  look  to  you  to  grant  it. 

FREDERIGO. 

'Tis  but  to  name  it,  for  you  may  command 
My  fullest  service.    Oh !  but  you  know  thii 
You  injure  when  you  doubt  me. 

OIAKA. 

Thatlthink: 
So,  to  my  errand.    Gentle  Signior,  listen. 
I  have  a  child :  no  mother  ever  loved 
A  son  so  much :  but  that  you  know  him,  I 
Would  say  how  fair  he  was,  how  delicate : 
But  oh !  I  need  not  tell  his  sweet  ways  to  y( 
You  know  him,  Signior,  and  your  heart  w 

grieve, 
I  fcel't,  if  you  should  see  the  poor  child  die, 
And  now  he's  very  ill.    If  you  could  hear 
How  he  asks  after  you,  and  says  he  loves  yo 
Next  to  his  mother,  Signior — 

FRSDXBIOO. 

Stay  your  tears. 
Can  I  do  aught  to  serve  your  pretty  boy  f 
I  love  him  as  my  own. 

eiAKA. 

Sirf 

FREDEBIGO. 

I  forget. 
And  yet  I  love  him,  lady :  does  that  aak 
Forgiveness  T    Is  my  love — 

GIAKA. 

Now  you  mistake  met 
I  thank  you  for  your  love. 


FBEDBBI0O. 


How! 


OIAKA. 


To  my  poor  child :  he  pines  and  wastea  awa] 
There  is  but  one  thing  in  the  world  he  sighs  1 
And  that — ^I  cannot  name  it. 
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FRKDSEIOO. 

Is  it  mine? 

I :  I  shame  to  tsk  it,  but 
n  a  mother  do  f 

FREPSIXOO. 

*Taf  yoon,  Gitiui  t 
i^h  it  be  my  head. 

OIANA. 

It  ie— the  Talcon. 
"don  me :  I  eee  how  dear  the  biid 
I,  mud  I  know  how  httle  I 
;ht  to  ask  it.    Pardon  me. 


FSXDERIOO. 


im     from  my  aoul. 


Alas! 


OUNA. 


I  feel  my  foUy. 
ill  not  part  with  your  poor  faithfiil  friend. 
ie  of  it  e  I  was  cruel  to  request  it. 
,  I  will  not  take  it,  for  the  world, 
ot  rob  yoo,  sir. 

FRIDERieO. 

Oh!  that  you  eould; 
[an !    Tour  child,  madam,  will  griere  to 
lear 
itr  old  friend  is  dead. 

OIANA. 

Impossible, 
t  as  I  entered. 

FBtDERIOO. 

It  is  dead, 
ified,  dear  madam,  that  I  say  it : 
rdiidead. 

OIAVA. 

Nay,  this  is  not  like  you. 
•t  need  excuses. 

rSEDXRIDO. 

Gracious  lady. 
i  me  not  so  poor :  the  bird  is  dead, 
len,  you  doubt  me  still,  I  see.  Then  listen. 
a,  you  came  to  visit  me-^o  feast: 
my  barest  hour  of  poverty. 
lot  one  poor  coin  to  purchase  food. 
I  for  shame  confess  this  unto  you ! 
the  descending  beauty  whom  I  loved 
ring  my  threshold  with  her  step,  and  deign 
ile  on  one  whom  all  the  world  abandoned. 
1  had  been  her  lover,  how  sincere 
B  not  say :  my  name  was  high  and  princely : 
tare  had  not  quite  forgot  its  habits : 
1  you  still :  I  felt  it—Could  I  stoop 
ly  how  low  and  abject  was  my  fortune, 
lend   you  lasting  homef     Your  servant 
would 

Kom'd  me.    Lady,  even  then  I  swore 
[  would  feast  you  Aaaadlf;  I  did. 
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My  noble  Mara,  thou  wast  a  gk>rioiis  dish 
Which  Juno  might  have  tasted. 


OIANA. 


Whatisthist 


FBSBKBIOO. 

We  have  feasted  on  that  matchless  bird,  to  which 
The  fribulous  Phcsnix  would  have  bow*d.   Brave 

bird! 
He  has  redeem'd  my  credit 

OIANA  {after  a  pauie.) 

You  have  done 
A  princely  thing,  Frederigo.    If  I  e'er 
Forget  it,  may  I  not  know  happiness. 
Signior,  you  have  a  noble  delicate  mind. 
And  such  as  in  an  hour  of  pain  or  peril 
Methinks  I  could  repose  on. 

FRKDSBIOO. 

Oh!Giana! 

OIANA. 

I  have  a  child  who  loves  you :  for  his  mother, 
YouWe  work'd  a  way  into  her  inmost  heart. 
Can  she  requite  you  t 

FRSDKRIOO. 

How !  what  mean  you  t  Oh ! 
Giana,  sweet  Giana,  do  not  raise 
My  wretched  heart  so  high,  too  high,  lest  it 
Break  on  its  falling. 

OIANA. 

But  it  shall  not  fall. 
If  I  can  prop  it,  or  my  hand  requite 
Your  long  and  often  tried  fidelity. 
I  come,  Frederigo,  not  as  young  girls  do, 
To  blush  and  prettily  affect  to  doubt 
The  heart  I  know  to  be  my  own.    I  feel 
That  you  have  loved  me  well.    Forgive  me  now, 
That  circumstance,  which  some  day  I'll  maka 

known. 
Kept  me  aloof  so  long.    My  nature  is 
Not  hard,  although  it  might  seem  thus  to  you. 


What  can  Ijny  r 


FREDEAIOO. 


OIANA. 

Nothing.    I  read  your  heart. 

FREDSRIOO. 


It  bursts,  my  love :  but  'tis  with  joy,  with  joy. 
Giana !  my  Giana !  we  will  have 
Nothing  but  halcyon  days:  Oh !  we  will  live 
As  happily  as  the  bees  that  hive  their  sweets, 
And  gaily  as  the  summer  fly,  but  wiser: 
I'll  be  thy  servant  ever ;  yet  not  so. 
Oh!  my  own  love,  divinest,  best,  I'll  be 
Thy  Sun  of  life,  faithful  through  every 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  flower  perennial. 
My  bud  of  beauty,  my  imperial  rose, 
My  passion-flower,  and  I  will  wear  thee  on 
My  heart,  and  thou  shalt  never,  never  fade. 
I'll  love  thee  mightily,  my  queen,  and  in 
The  sultry  hours  I'U  ung  \Ve  \o  \Vl  t^«X 
With  music  BweetfiT 
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And  I  will  swear  thine  eyee  are  like  the  atars 
(They  are,  they  are,  but  Bofter,)  and  thy  shape 
Fine  as  the  vaunted  nymphs'  who,  poets  feignM, 
Dwelt  long  ago  in  woods  of  Arcady. 
My  gentle  deity !  FU  crown  thee  with 
The  whitest  lilies,  and  then  bow  me  down, 
Love's  own  idolater,  and  worship  thee. 
And  thou  vnU  then  be  mine?    My  love,  my 

love ! 
How  fondly  will  we  pass  our  lives  together ; 
And  wander,   heart-link'd,   through  the  busy 

world 
Like  birds  in  eastern  story. 


OIANA. 


Oh !  you  rave. 


FRSDERIOO. 

rU  be  a  miser  of  thee ;  watch  thee  ever ; 
At  morn,  at  noon,  at  eve,  and  all  the  night. 
We  will  have  clocks  that  with  their  silver  chime 
Shall  measure  out  the  moments :  and  Til  mark 
The  time,  and  keep  Love*s  pleasant  calendar. 
To-day  I'll  note  a  smile :  to-morrow  how 
Your  bright  eyes  spoke — ^how  saucily,  and  then 
Record  a  kiss  pluck'd  from  your  currant  lip. 
And  say  how  long  'twas  taking :  then  thy  voice, 
As  rich  as  stringed  harp  swept  by  the  winds 
In  Autumn,  gentle  as  the  touch  that  falls 
On  serenader's  moonlit  instrument — 
Nothing  shall  pass  unheeded.    Thou  shalt  be 
My  household  goddess — nay  smile  not,  nor  shake 
Backwards  thy  clustering  curls,  incredulous : 
I  swear  it  shall  be  so :  it  shall,  my  love. 

OIANA. 

Why,  now  thou'rt  mad  indeed :  mad. 

FBEDBRICK). 

Oh !  not  BO. 
There  was  a  statuary  once,  who  loved 
And  worshipped  the  white  marble  that  he  shaped : 
Till,  as  the  story  goes,  the  Cjrprus*  queen. 
Or  some  such  fine  kind-hearted  deity, 
Touch'd  the  pale  stone  with  life,  and  it  became 
At  last  Pygmalion's  bride :  but  thee^n  whom 
Nature  had  lavish'd  all  her  wealth  before, 
Now  love  has  touch'd  with  beauty :  doubly  fit 
For  human  worship  thou,  thou — let  me  pause. 
My  breath  is  gone. 

GIAITA. 

With  talking. 

FREDSRIOO. 

With  delight. 
But  I  may  worship  thee  in  silence  still. 

GLUT  A. 

The  evening's  dark.    Now  I  must  go  ;  &rewell 
Until  to-morrow. 

PRSDERIGO. 

Oh !  not  yet,  not  yet. 
Behold !  the  moon  is  up,  the  bright-eyed  moon, 
And  seems  to  shed  her  soft  delicious  light 
On  lovers  re-united.     Why,  she  smiles ! 
And  bids  you  tarry :  will  you  disobey 
The  Lady  of  the  Sky  f  beware. 


GIAKA. 

Farewell 
Nay,  nay,  I  most  go. 

FREDERIGO. 

We  will  go  together. 

GIAMA. 

It  must  not  be  to-night :  my  Bervants  wait 
My  coming  at  the  fisher's  cottage. 


r.j 


FREDERIGO. 


Yet 


A  few  more  words,  and  then  I'll  part  with  dwe, 
For  one  long  night :  to-morrow  b'^  me  come 
(Thou  hast  already  with  thine  eyes)  and  bring 
My  load  of  love,  and  lay  it  at  thy  feet. 
—Oh !  ever  while  those  floating  orbs  look  bright 
Shalt  thou  to  me  be  a  sweet  guiding  light. 
Once,  the  Chaldean  from  his  topmost  tower 
Did  watch  the  stars,  and  then  assert  their  povv 
Throughout  the  world :  so,  dear  Giana,  I 
Will  vindicate  my  own  idolatry. 
And  in  the  beauty  and  the  spell  that  lies 
In  the  dark  azure  of  thy  love-lit  eyes ; 
In  the  clear  veins  that  wind  thy  neck  bends, 
Till  in  the  white  depths  of  thy  breast  they  faida. 
And  in  thy  polish' d  forehead,  and  thy  hair 
Ileap'd  in  thick  tresses  on  thy  shoulders  fiir ; 
In  thy  calm  dignity ;  thy  modest  sense ; 
In  thy  most  soft  and  winning  eloquence ; 
In  woman's  gentleness  and  love  (now  bent 
On  me,  so  poor)  shall  lie  my  argument. 


_3 
.r 


TARTARUS. 


Di,  quibua  imperium  est  animarum,UiDbr»qae  •ileUMb 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  tacentla  lata* 
Sit  mihi  fks  audita  loqui ;  sit,  numine  vestro, 
Pandere  res  altA  terri  et  caligine  mertas. 


SCENE. 

The  Jint  region  of  Tartarju  is  eeen,  Intkeiik' 
tance  are  the  four  rivers  ;  and  nearer,  just  fi- 
iUde  through  the  gloom,  are  the  Monsten  oflsep. 
A  SpiRfT  of  Death  is  waidUng. 

SFIRIT. 

He  lingers.    Is  the  Sibyl's  spell  so  weak  7 

Or  doth  the  haunted  darkness  breed  great  feaiii. 

Which  shake  his  manhood  T— Hark !  oar  Fvoit 

howl,  ^ 

Lock'd  in  Avcmus,  deep,  lest  their  snaked  bair 
Should  hiss  strange  terror ;  and  grim  Charon  Cm 
Palsied  by  charms,  and  dumb ;  and  there  the  viU 
Flame-breathing  Hydra,  and  the  brood  of  Dreaow 
(All  chained  to  pillars  of  Tartarean  black) 
Lie  still, — save  some,  let  loose  to  point  the  path 
Which   skirts   Cocytus*    shore,  and   give  the 

stranger 
Welcome  firom  Proserpine, — our  Queen.   Hirk ' 

—No: 
/Tia  but  the  laxy  Styx,  whoae  muttering  waves 
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ui'sflenee)  to  the  populoos  stnuid 

le  ghoetfl  are  mored.    Again !— Away, 

ixed  flood  of  Acheron, 

its  broken  billows,  till  the  din 

le  arched  Hell,  and  moans,  beside 

rising,  discourse  tales  of  sin, 

n  pun,  and  hope  which  will  not  die. 

ut  thou  f — ^e  Moor  f       ^ 

GtTiOMAft  enters. 


OUIOMAK. 


The  SibyPs  friend. 


srauT. 


GUIOMAR. 

he  Spaniard,  Spirit ;  though  descended 
Vliramolin,  half, — the  rest  through  veins 
i8h*d  to  mix  with  Mauritanian  fire. — 
ave  here  a  rare  and  glittering  branch, 
om  an  Indian  mine,  where  once  it  grew, 
ith  precious  fruits, — the  emerald  green, 
flushed  amethyst,  white   pearls,  and 

te  dragon's  blood,  who  watched  (for 
e) 

ill  gold  in  gardens  far  away, 
centinel  !— 

SPIBIT. 

You  come  to  see— 

omoMAR. 

I  come  to  visit 
dom.  Spirit,  where  the  ghosts  abound;— 
[>on  your  pale  society, 
ave  I  o*ermatched  the  Sibyl* s  art, 

spells  that  spotted  the  clear  moon ; 
I  come  to  syllable  my  power 

your  black  domain.    Thdt  hag — She 
ght 

tations  from  the  dreaming  winds, 
)f  common  tales :  but  /  have  words 
ii  of  an  Arabian  wizard's  brain, 
rawn  from  the  thunder, — from  eclipse ; 
dons  of  the  rebel  hills, 
rth  was  in  her  anarchy  ;  from  blasts 
r  hot  death :  From  waves  that  kiss  the 
ids; 

uds  that  spit  their  spite  out  on  grey 
rs; 

dumb  ice ;  firom  rains  and  hurricane : — 
I  armed,  dull  Spirit ;  and  beside 
lonous  unguents,  which  no  man  un- 
rmed 

I  and  die  not ;  and  with  drops,  like  gall, 
im  the  adder  when  its  hate  was  highest ; 
tears ;  and  rich  Egyptian  dust 
im  a  pyramid)— which  once  was  flesh 
on  'ts  swarthy  brow  a  jagged  crown.— 
ref— 

SPIRIT. 

I  claim  the  word. 

OinoxAR  imutterM  a  word.) 

Ha  Ibearaat  tbaa  f— 


I  obey. 


SPIRIT. 


OUIOXAR. 


Come,  then :  We'll  look 
Upon  your  monstrous  boasts  and  giant  lies, 
And  shadows  made  immortal  by  great  pain, — 
Death  and  the  howling  Titans,  and  proud  kings 
Who  shook  their  heads  at  Heav'n,  and  beasts  that 

cover 
Acres  of  Hell,— insolent  prodigies. 
Whose  fables  cheat  us  into  fear. 

SPIRIT. 

Behold  !— 
{7%e  $kadov>  of  Typhon  u  seen,) 
What  see'st  thou  T — 

gutosIar. 

I  see  the  shadow  of  a  dusky  snake. 
Curling  its  leagues  of  scale,  and  writhing  AitAer,— 
Away !— 'tis  dragon- headed,  with  bright  eyes 
Fiercer  than  fire. 

SPIRIT. 

This  was  the  fimious  son 
Of  Terra,  who   once  scared   the  Gods  from 

Heaven, 
And  planted  terror  on  Olympian  heights. 
Begone ! 

OtriOMAR. 

'Tis  gone ;  and  from  the  oozing  earth 
A  man  comes  upwards. 

(7^  shadows  of  Tantalus  and  his  ChOdren  rise,) 

SPIRIT. 

Ay, — this  was  the  Lydian ; 
(Pluto's  dear  ofispring  too) — the  same  who  sate 
At  the  God's  golden  tables,  and  drank  life ; 
But  stole  the  ambrosian  cheer  and  nectarous 

wine: 
And  so  he  fell  from  Heaven. 

OUIOMAR. 

Hush  those  hoarse  voices.    Hark ! 


SPIRIT. 


They  will  be  heard 


CH0RT7S  (Furies.) 

Arise !  O  waters,  rise ! 
While  we  sing,  and  mock  his  eyes. 
Touch  bis  chin,  and  tempt  his  Hps, 
Quick  ! — and  vanish  ere  he  sips. 
Let  the  firuit  before  his  eyes 
Wither  as  the  shadow  flies 
At  a  touch,  until  he  scream 
Maddened  at  the  hungry  dream. 

OUIOMAR. 

Why,  this  is  mockery  base  enough  for  earth. 
No  more,  no  more.    Methinjcs  his  pallid  cheeks. 
Lean  and  drawn  inwards,  move  my  pain.  A^«.^  \ 
See,  from  his  children  \iow  Vie  lvirQa\iL\ft  «^%%, 
Struck  by  the  hiH&nK  tcom.    A]b»ti|c«ixxjMaKa\ 
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SPIBIT. 

Psm;   and  come  onwards  thou,-— Son  of  the 

Winds! 
Who  married  the  Atlant68n  Merope, — 
Who  brake  immortal  oaths, — who  tried  to  chain 
Death  In  thy  palace 

(7^  Shade  of  Syiipkui  if  ieen.) 

OVIOMAK. 

Ah !  See  where  he  toils. 
Hark !  how  his  sinews  crack :  and  what  a  load 
Of  stone  he  struggles  with — he  strains — Away ! 
Look !  where  it  thunders  down. 

spiRrr. 

'Tie  Sisyphus. 

OUIOMAR. 

Let  the  sad  shadow  go. 

SPIRIT. 

'Tis  gone. 
{It  ptuieit  and  the  Torment  of  Ixion  appeart.) 

otnoMAR. 

Who*s  he, 
That  tumi  for  erer  on  yon  angry  wheel  f 
There— -f 

spiRrr. 

The  Thessalian ; — he  who  his  friend  decoyed 
And  burnt  to  dust ;  and  when  great  Jove  took 

pity 
Upon  his  pain  (for  he  was  scom*d  by  men) 
And  raised  him  to  blue  heaven,  and  gave  him 

to  drink 
Olympian  wine,  grew  nuid. 

omoMAR. 

How  mad  f 

SPIRIT. 

He  looked 
Lust  on  the  airy  Juno,-— the  sky  queen, 
And  on  her  white  breast  fed  his  fiery  eyes 
Till  sense  forsook  him.    In  mad  ravishment 
He  clasped  her 

OUIOMAR. 

O  a  brave  villain !  Clasp  herT  what  f 

SPIRIT. 

Her  shape — a  cloud  it  was,  no  more ;  and  yet 
Fairer  than  Iris  when  June  rains  are  gone : 
And  thence  was  bom  the  Centaur. 

OUIOMAR. 

'Tis  enough. 
And  more,  but  for  her  name,  (beautiful  name !) 
Agave! 

spiRrr. 

Rise !— Arise,  daughter  of  Cadmus ! 
Nurse  of  the  son  of  Semele !  [Skt 

GUIOMAR. 

Is  this 
Agave  r— Oh !  where  is  her  crnel  eye  f 


Where  is  the  fluhinif  chtek,    tfat  n| 

Stained  black  by  Baeebtnafitti  mvefayt- 
Delicat'st  thing !  has  wMty  doB»  tbse  wit 
Flower  of  HerauoiM,  tnd  lied  awif 
Thy  whiuntsef  Oh!  no  puitile 
Nothing,  save  bmmtf  wbwh 

skies, 

And  lustrous  looks  aoAar  itmm  slvfifl^L- 
She  fades— she  fiideii  ft  l^hhauui  tfasBl 

gone. 
Where  is  she  gone,— oh !  wliere  t 

CHomus. 

Into  the  air — into  the  air ; 
Where  the  stricken  shadows  fly 
Who  must  never  lace  the  sky. 
To  her  endless  tasks  of  woe 
Sad  Agave  hies 

Downwards,  as  the  plummet  ffies 
Through  the  watery  worlds  below 

omoMAm. 
Bid  the  scene  alter.  These  pale  sights  oppi 


spiarr. 


What  comes  T 


OUIOMAR. 

Oh !  perilous  crowds: — By  scores,  and  se 
Hundreds, — and   thousands, — on   each 

heels 
Treading  like  madmen  or  swart  idiots 
Shrieking  and  bellowing ;  some,  some  wi 

hands 
Clasped  on  their  hearts,  some  with  fixe 

and  teeth 
Clenched  like  a  vice. — ^Ha !  look ! 

,  sFiRrr. 

The  mad  Cassai 
And  he  who  follows,  clad  in  shining  arms 
Was  madder:   he  could  drmk,  and  fig 

conquer. 
Beyond  his  fellows :  He, — who  tears  hisi 
Was  yet  most  wise ;  and  he  who,  folk>win; 
Snarls  like  a  hound  and  spits  upon  the  ws 
Was  a  proud  fool, — no 


OTTIOMAm. 

Diogenes! 
A  beggar  m  his  drink  were  better.    Ha ! 
Onwards  comes  a  blind  man  with  hoary  1 
By  a  fiedr  child  attended. 


SPiErr. 

Antigone. 

OOOMAm. 

Matchless  A  ntigone ! 

Even  in  Hell  thy  fame  b  beantifbL 

Why  is  she  here  f 

SPIRIT. 

She  feeb  no  pam ;  bat  fiw 
Near  to  her  fiither,  here,  whlo  dee  woold 
Though  in  Elysium.      ^ 
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*T!b  a  gneioas  doom. 
h.  judg^  thee  weU.    But  who  is  this  T 

(3^  tkaifw  tf  CsMT  eomet.) 

I  «ee  •  bald  and  kimli'd  crown, 


was  he 

led  the  dark  BaRooa.    When  he  trod 
«d  liver  with  amhitioaf  step, 
a  gnat  ooontry,  feU. 

etnoMim. 

Ha !— Few  like  he 
I  the  purple,  and  with  sword  and  pen 
r  8o  proud  renown.    A  sadness  lies 
ik  eye,  white  lips,  and  temples  pale : 
iraef 

snvT. 
Despsir. 

OUIOMIR. 

He  never  knew 
ird  pain  on  earth ;  but  your  foul  air 
rs  the  bad  passions,"— crafl  and  fear. 

STIKIT. 

what  he  was.    Your  earth  hath  bounds 

ragh  for  all  passions.    Like  great  Hell, 

\  Ambidon  hds  dethroned  your  Grods, 

ods  of  dust)  and  laid  them  prostrate,— 

la. 

by  home. 

KTkt  tkadcto  fades.) 

Thou  musest,  Guiomar — 
igfats  are  away, — on  earth. 

oxnoMiB. 

Give  me  to  see 
ech,— my  father's  slave,  who  taught  me 
r  to  grasp  a  lance ;  and  my  brown  cheek 
orch*d  by  fifteen  summers)  smoothed  in 
aise 

er  I  struck  the  ring.    He  was  a  fellow 
learn  the  Gods.    Throat-deep  in  wi, 
le  with  him,  through  the  frantic  dance 
red  revel.    As  the  Trojan  once 
Palinums  from  his  dream  of  death, 
e  him  tell  why  he,  a  pilot  sage, 
I  amongst  the  billows,  so  will  I 
the  swarthy  Moor. 

STIIIT. 

Anse,  arise! 
UL  ikadow  rises.) 

OUIOMAE. 

ia  ia  he :  Yet  his  rich  colour's  gone. 
1  a  speakihg  eye,— but  these  sre  dumb. 
Iiaa  touch'd  him,  here,  perhaps  despair. 
how  ia't  with  thee  now,  Adramelech  f 
re  provided  no  Elysian  home 
,  old  master, — ^none  t 


ADIUMSLSCH. 

None,  Guiomar. 

GUIOMAR 

What  hast  thou  done  for  this  ? 

ADRAMELECH. 

Oh !  spare  me,  spare  me. 

aUIOMAR. 

Speak !   what  hast  done  f    Hast  made  insolent 

love 
To  the  black  queen f— no  matter;   thou'rt  for- 

giv'n. 

AnRAMILBCB. 

Oh !  ssk  me  not.    I  slew — 

enioMAR. 

Be  dumb.    A  horror 
Numbs  me: — ^*Ti8  but  a  guess,--but  such  a 

guess! 
Adramelech  ! — slavish  Adramelech, 
Whom  my  great  father  spared  from  stripes  and 

chains! 

ADRAMSLICH. 

My  kin  had  ransomed  me,  but  that  he  choaa 
To  bury  my  life— 

GXnOMAR. 

Thou  liest,  base  bloody  slave ;. 
He  saved  thee,  cherished  thee. 

ADRAMELECH. 

He  gave  me  gold, 
But  kept  back  freedom :  Then  I  swore  to  east 
Vengeance  upon  him ; — ^Thee,  his  son,  I  train'd 
To  devilish  arts,  and  turned  thy  blood  to  sin ; 
Thy  thoughts  to  wishes  which  good  men  abhor ; 
Thy  love  to  lust ;  thy  hopes  to  unbelief; 
And  him — I  murder'd. 

sriRiT« 
Go. 

{The  shadow  fades.) 

GUIOMAR 

Begone !  Fine  spirit, 
Lend  me  thy  fire— thy  fire.  Where  is  my  sword  T 
Gone  !  then  may  the  sharp  pangs— 

SPIRIT. 

His  doom  is  writ ; 
Burnt  on  the  iron  books,  as  firm  as  fate. 

GUIOMAR. 

0  murderous  villain ! — 

SPIRIT. 

Look !  I  change  the  scene. 
Awake,  bold  Guiomar.    Lo !  we  have  sights 
Shall  shame  thy  Spanish  boasts.    Look  up ! 

GUIOMAR. 

1  scarce  can  look. — What  is't  t— 

I  see  a  city  which  some  moaning  flood 
I  Clasps  in  its  fretful  anna  *.  and  iio^ 
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The  accents  of  a  drowning  swimmer's  tongue, 
Ourgle  into  mine  car,  and  stifled  shrieks 
Seem  bom  amidst  the  billows,  and  then  die. 

KFIRIT. 

List !  In  this  pool  (upon  whose  unsunn'd  waves 
The  city  of  Death  is  built,  a  haunted  isle 
The  spirits  of  the  damned  arc  doomed  to  waste 
An  age.    Its  troubled  waters,  which  no  wind 
Ever  did  fawn  on,  are  stirr'd  up  by  groans, 
And  struggling  wretches  whom  the  torment 

stings. 
Look  !  The  while  foam  thou  sce'st— is  theirs. 


CUIOMAR. 


SFIRIT. 


Alas! 


Pity  not,  thou  whose  art  darkens  the  moon. 
Did  not  the  crafty  Sibyl  teach  thy  soul 
Courage  as  well  as  truth  f 

GUIOMAR. 

I  tremble  not : 
But  on  my  human  ears  some  sounds  will  ftdl, 
Which  sting  me  into  pity.    'Tis  the  curse 
Of  my  compassion  that  it  meets  with  scorn. 
Swear  thou  some  monstrous  oath  and  bid  it  die  !'— 
Methinks  my  soul,  which  now  was  bound  about 
By  dauntless  strength,  shrinks  in  this  evil  air. 
Look!    how  the  blasted  flowers  and   curling 

shrubs 
Droop  their  black  heads ;  and  blood*red  poppies 

weep. 
And  horrid  drops  stand  like  Maremma  dew 
Upon  the  sweatingHraughs,  and  from  huge  roots 
(Crook'd  like  a  vulture's  claw,)  the  poison  runs. 
1  tread  on  ashes — Faithless,  faithless  Hell ! 
Give  forth  your  fragrance !    Bid  your  winds  blow 

out! 
Rain  balm  on  me,  and  in  my  faint  ears  pour 
Sidonian  music,  and  the  moonlit  songs 
Of  Syria, — till  I  sleep.    If  gums  be  here, 
Fume  the  dull  ether  with  their  sweets,  and  let 
Rise  incense, — though  to  Heaven. 

O  Granada! 
Where  are  your  mountains  now,  where  are  your 

green 
Forests  and  dawning  slopes,  on  which  the  day 
Kisses  his  pearly  food  and  odorous  dew  T 
O  Granada,  my  country  !  in  whose  arms 
Sleeps  the  rich  blessing  that  once  filled  my  life 
With  love  (such  love  !>— upon  what  frightful  shore 
Am  I  forsaken  f — 

SPIRIT. 

Droop  not,  Guiomar. 
Sdll  hast  thou  much  to  see  in  these  dark  realms.— 
Thou  hast  adopted  us  and  our  pale  race. 
We*re  brothers;  think  on  that.    For  the  base 

earth — 
Forget  it. 

GUIOMAR. 

Ha !— I  see  a  man  who  flies, 
Azid  one  who  like  a  Fury  follows  him. 

SPIRIT. 

That  is  A  Dream. 


eUIOXAK. 

No  more! 

SPIRIT. 

What  would**  thos 
Spirit  to.^nrit  is  as  flesh  to  flesh. 
Hit  torment  is  as  great  as  those  whoM  be 
Are  cut  by  the  knotted  eooorge;  ni  \ 

see'st. 
Who  by  yon  flame-Hke  Tapoar  wastsifv 
Suffers  as  martyrs  do,  when  blood-MflM 
Choke  np  the  stKeCe  of  Serille.    Ita 

there! 
Shadows  are  toudiM  by  pity.    They  tan 
Of  that  fierce  acting  which  now  moekitte 
And  yet  they  weep.    The  teara  of  S| 

hoarded:         ^ 
But  these — ha,  ha,  ha  !— 

OUUWAS. 

Stop  thy  hollow  h 
It  rings  like  a  death-peal  throngh  me. 

rejoice 
That  the  dull  Spaniards  feed  thy  God  witli 

SPIRIT. 

They  feed  the  fools  who  sway  them,  pn 
kings. 

OUIOMAR. 

Rail  not,  infernal !  Though  the  lazy  bloc 
Of  the  gross  prelate  and  the  filthy  monk 
Stagnate,  unless  *tis  moved  by  shrieks  ai 
The  time  ihall  come — I  tee  a  glorious  tii 
When  the  weak  nursling,  who  hath  fed  oi 
From  his  red  cradle  up,  no  more  shall  sc 
His  drivelling  folly  with  the  mourner's  hi 
;  Nor  the  fine  patriot's  spirit  be  trod  to  doi 
Ha !  look ! — what  scarlet  shame  steals  : 
there? 


It  is  the  Cardinal- 


SPIRIT. 


GUIOXAR. 


A  saint  at  last. 


Ho,  ho !    Juatioe  hs 
But  where  are  all  your  I 


SPIRIT. 

They  sleep, — and  dream. 

Bound  down  to  fiery  beds  by  goMen  cha 

We  pay  due  honour  here. 

OUIOMAK. 

HaetOeviiol 

SPIRIT. 

Ay,— if  thou  darest  behold. 

OUI0MAS« 

Idara. 

SPIRIT. 

Thi 

Shadows  and  spirits ;  and  ye  towers,  cki 
Shake  into  air !  Open  yoar  haunted  gal 
Palace  of  the  great  Death !  Tonnents  aa 
Who  rack  the  body,  and  make  mad  the  i 
Appear,  appear !    And  thottf  hy  whoee  g 
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tee  of  the  gnve !  whom  shape  or  space 
ompess'd,  bat  through  Elarth  and  air 
rb'd  staiB  doet  reign,  and  here  in  Hell, 

Jdvd,  brace  thy  heart,  and  gate ! 

OUIOMAS. 

look  on 

iflo  cloud;— 7et  aometlung  mocke  my 

It 

knd  now,  methinks,  upriae  two  thrones, 

the  back  of  one  out-flames  a  star ; 

ft  pboephor  glory  hangs,— -a  crown, 

d  like  Orients  blasiqg  belt ; 

Ibi'*— I  know*  I :— the  other's  hid, 

-3ret,  midst  the  gloom,  a  brutish  shape 

rank  mummy)  sits,    b  kt  your  king  f 

SPIRIT. 

:  thoa  ifaah  see.  Meanwhile,  look  here. 

each  side.^n  ranks,  like  courtiers 
wn, 

ne  war-propp*d  monarch,  stand  fierce 
pes. 

S7IBIT. 

Yon  figure  with  the  adder's  tongue 
headed,  is  the  Pain  whose  touch 

fire :    That  thin  shape,  pale  as  stone, 
that — Despair,  with  cold  blank  eyes ; 
lo  shakea  is  Ague,  hand  in  hand 
lush'd  Fever,  and  blue  Pestilence ; 
,  swoH'n  like  a  ball,  the  Dropsy  lies. 
t  is  Madness. 

6UI0MAB. 

Which  t 

SPISIT. 

That  beast,  whose  brain 
f  hornets  till  he  mocks  the  moon 
nth  howling.    Hark !   dost  thou  not 

'olf  laughs  f 

6U10MAR. 

A  shuddering  sound.    No  more. 

SPIRIT. 

It  thon  tremble  ere  thy  time  be  come  f 


>iiiar 


•THOMAR. 


SPIRIT. 

Ha,  ha !  thy  lord  is  here. 

OtnOMAR. 

ar  year  Furies.    Bid  them  howl. 
heir  Toices,  though  so  fierce  of  late, 
the  me. 

SPIRIT. 

t  Ihea  fear  T — The  ground  thou  tread*st 
II  the  pieeence  of  great  Death 
u  mwt  these  (his  conrt,)  and  I  who  hunt 
iibre  him ; — for  his  food  is  flesh. 


OUIOMAR. 

Let's  go.    Stand  thou  aside,  insolent  slave ! 
I'll  force  my  path. 

SPIRFT. 

By  me  f— Look  well  upon  ipe. 

OniOMAR. 

Thou — thou  art  changing :  Ha ! 

Thy  bulk  is  swelling  to  a  giant's  siie, — 

And  thy  face  blackens. — Ah  !  thou'rt  Death  t 

SPIRIT. 

I  am  his  minister.    Once, — ^when  I  drank 
Numidian  air,  I  was  a  prince,  anointed, 
Crown'd,  worshipped  like  a  Fear.    Thousands 

of  slaves 
Bent  at  my  footstool,  and  I  built  up, towers, 
And  raxed  great  hills,  and  cut  deep  lakes  that 

ehain*d 
Sea  unto  sea.    I  founded  pyramids. 
Which  shook,  when  thunder  spake,  their  pointed 

heads 
At  Heaven,  and  through  the  cloudy  midnight  lead 
Black  secrets,  and  did  act  alarming  spells. 
Ay,  tempted  the  bright  stars  (they  waned)  and 

dragg'd 
A  planet  from  its  path,  which  rush'd  sside 
Flashing  and  flaming,  ruining  orbs  and  worlds,— 
/  did  it; — but  the  pale  Sickness  bow*d  my  soul. 
And  I,  who  was  adored  and  call'd  a  God, 
Felt  myself  fading : — then  I  pray'd  to  Death 
To  linger, — and  he  linger' d :  while  I  swore 
To  yield  to  him  my  immortality, 
If  that  I  was  immortal, — and  he  smiled ; 
And  he  agreed,— imd  lo !  I  am  his  slave. 

omoMAR. 

A  potent  slave :  alas ! — Now  let  us  go. 

Ha !— look !    The  shadows  fly— the  Pain*— they 

fade. 
They  are  not  real ! 

SPIRIT. 

f 

Nothing  is  real,  save  Death. 

GUIOMAR. 

And  thou  t — 

*  SPIRIT. 

I  am  the  frenzy  of  thy  brain, 
A  mockery. — See ! 

OtnOMAR. 

Thou  fadest— Stay  !— Diobohif .' 
Thou  cheater — Ha!  what  storms  are  these  let 

loose? 
What  raging!    Hush!— I  hear  sounds  like  a 

whirlwind 
Sweeping   along;    and  oaths   that  drown   the 

thunder ; 
And  the  gloom  trembles  where  the  lightning 

looks; 
And  the  parch'd  ground  doth  quiver  as  I  tread. 
Spirit ! — He's  gone :  and  all  are  gone — save  Oini 
Curtain'd  behind  yon  cloud. — ^Falso  Spirit !— Ha ! 
Look  at  his  fiery  track !    How  he  beairidaa 
The  hurricane,  and  thxo\&gVk  xbia  t]^V  i3s  diotvm 
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Back  his  bright   scorn!     Hush!— Hark! 
Horror  laughs. 

A  Voicx  i»  heard, 
Guiomar ! 

OUIOMAR. 

Ha !  who  whispers ! 
▼Old. 

Guiomar !—  j  Pity  me— falk 
Be  ready !    Thou  hast  earned  immortal  life 
And  I,  thy  Lord,  expect  thee. 

GUIOMAR. 

Heav*n ! 


Stifle  me,— alay  me,— tjuick  \ — 


Prince  of  the  morning,  to  thy  radiaat  i 
Take  me,  for  now  I  die.  To  lAer-^wl 
Banished  from  all  the  HeaTena  to  tnad 
Star  of  a  stormy  world !  alone  I  yiekL 
If  there  be  pity  left  'midst  thy  despair, 
Pity  me.  I  haie  erred — and— dareih- 
Ambition  was  my  God ; — and  it  wat  tl 

&llen. 


VOICB. 

Prepare!— 
Thy  home  is  made :  Thy  labours  are  appointed  i 
Thy  name  is  writ  amongst  my  pomp  of  slayes. 
Behold !  I  bid  thee  welcome  Death,  thy  king ! 

(The  fyure  of  Death  is  $een.) 

OUIOMAK. 

Ha !  Ghaatly  Phantasm !— Turn  thy  pallid  leer 
Away :  it  sickens  me.    Methinks  I  stand 
FuU  in  the  leopard's  eye  : — What  arrowy  light 
He  shoots  out^-Ha !  Begone,  thou  blasting  dream! 
Touch  me  not — come  not — Ah  !  my  limbs  are 
lock'd. 

(TV  arrMo  strikea  him  aa  the  figure  fade$.) 

Oh !— -'Tis  a  wintry  bolt,— colder  than  frost : 
But  rankling, — rankUng.    Oh  ! Who  laughs 

above  f — 
I  hear  thee,  spiteful  Spirit :  and  I  come. 
Down  to  the  lower  graves,  o'er-scaled  by  crime, 
I  go,  to  make  thee  mirth, — leaving  for  aye 

This  strange  and  melancholy  wilderness. 

From  the  rich  Spain  I  came  (a  bright  blue  air) 
To  look  upon  these  heaths  and  sunless  shores. 
With  no  companion : — but  a  wizard's  step 
Must  stop  not,  till  it  treads  the  lowest  depths. 
Oh !  how  I  dreamed  that  I  might  spread  my  name 
(Once — once !)  amongst  a  wide  posterity ; 
And  build  up  a  renown,  like  lasting  brass ; 
And  be  hereafter  told  of,  as  a  roan 
Who  sold  his  birthright  (pleasure)  for  great  fame — 
And  now  I  die, — wit  her' d :  yet  will  I  die 
Bravely, — for  so  1  lived. 

Infernal  Halls ! 
Ye  everlasting  halls  of  Griof  and  Shame ! 
Where  are  your  crowds,  your  shapes,  your  wild 

array 
Of  demons,  and  Tartarian  chivalry  f 
Where  are  your  (rods,— crown' d  Sin  and  the 

gaunt  Death, 
To  herald  me  ? — I  claim  all  sovereign  pomp. 
For  to  your  cloud-black  kingdoms  never  came 

A  mightier  than  to-day. Ha !  look !— I  see 

A  flame  of  horsemen  rush  against  the  wind ; 
And  bony  crowds  pass  by  with  clattering  feet ; 
Hydras  and  giants,  and  wide-gaping  snakes ; 
And  hiraing  dogs,  and  vultures  that  drop  blood; 
And  the  wild  women  with  their  crawling  hair,^ 
Avaunt ! — and  look !  the  enormous  Briareus 
Cornea,  and  foul  Typhon  drags  his  scaly  train 
Here,— Atr«.'—A  way  ! — Dash  down  your  biuniDg 

raio! 
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DEDICATORY    SON^ 


TO 


It  may  be  that  the  rhymes  I  bring  to  t 
(An  idle  ofTering,  Beauty)  are  my  last : 
Therefore,  albeit  thine  eyes  may  nevei 
Its  light  on  them,  'tis  fit  thine  image  b 
Allied  unto  my  song ;  for  silently 
Thou  mayst  coimect  the  present  with 
'Tis  fit,  for  Saturn  now  is  hunying  fiu 
And  thou  mayst  soon  be  nothing,  e*eo 
Be  this  the  record  then  of  pleasant  hot 
Departed,  when  beside  the  river  shade 
I  walk'd  with  thee,  gazime  my  heart  a 
And,  from  the  sweetest  of  your  garde 
Stole  only  those  which  on  your  bosom 
— O,  why  has  happiness  so  short  a  day 


Nunc  teio  quid  sit  amor. 


I. 

There  is  a  spirit  within  us,  which  am 
The  things  we  doat  upon  with  coknirin 
Richer  than  roses — ^brightcr  than  the  b 
Of  the  clear  sun  at  morning,  when  he 
His  showers  of  light  upon  the  peach,  o 
With  the  green  leaves  of  June,  and 

dart 
Into  some  great  forest's  heart. 
And  scare  the  sylvan  from  ▼oloptuoos 
There  is  a  spirit  that  comea  upon  us  wl 
Boyhood  is  gone, — before  we  rank  as  e 
Before  the  heart  is  canker'd,  and  befor 
We  lose  or  cast  away  that  innocent  fee 
That  gives  life  all  its  fteahneaa.    Neve 
May  I  feel  this,  and  yet  the  times  have 
I  have  seen  love  in  burning  beauty  atei 
0*er  a  young  cheek  and  run  the  b 

through. 
And  light  up,  like  a  heaven,  eyaa  of  ai 
As  in  the  summer  skies  was  never  seel 
I  was  an  idler  then,  and  life  waa  gieeui 
And  so  I  loved  and  langmsh'dt  and  bei 
A  worshipper  of  the  b<^-gad'a  flcMe  I 
And  did  abase  myaelf  bafaie  liini :  he 
Laugh'd  outright  at  my  fiaiee  eradufiiy 
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'    II. 

t,  at  dmes,  the  recolIftction*8  sweet, 
ame  thought  that  pleaMd  me  baants  me 
I. 

he  hour  when  day  and  evening  meet, 
^ht,  shadowy  magician !  calls 
isubstantial  from  his  cloudy  halls, 
8  them  out  beibre  us  till  they  fill 
1  with  things  ibrgotten.    Valley  and  hill, 
he  dashing  ocean,  the  small  rill, 
ng  wood  and  the  eyanishing  sky, 
lis  subduing  of  the  soul,  ally 
v*rs,  and  stand  forth  a  resistless  band, 
e  elements  league  against  us,  and 
:  rebel  against  the  mind's  command, 
must  sink  before  these  sickly  dreams 
morning  comes,  and  sterner  themes 
through  this  world  to  sail, 
to  love, — and  yet,  'tis  woven  in  my  tale. 


Hollow  and  subterranean  noises  deep. 
And  all  around  the  constellations  hung 
Their  starry  tamps,  lighting  the  midnight  sky, 
As  to  do  honour  to  that  revelry. 

V. 

Yet  was  there  one  in  that  gay  shifting  crowd 
Sick  at  the  soul  with  sorrow ;  her  quick  eye 
Ran  restlera  through  the  throng,  and  then  she 

bowed 
Her  head  upon  her  breast,  and  one  checked  sigh 
Breathed  sweet  reproach  'gainst  her  Italian  boy. 
The  dark-eyed  Guido  whom  she  loved  so  well ; 
(0  how  he  loved  Sicilian  Isabel !) 
Why  came  he  not  that  night  to  share  the  joy 
That  sate  on  every  face,  and  from  her  heart 
Bid  fear  and  all,  ay,  all  but  hope,  depart — 
For  hope  is  present  happiness :  Shapes  and  things 
That  wear  a  beauty  like  the  imperial  star 
Of  Jove,  or  sunset  clouds  or  floating  dews, 
And  like  an  arch  of  promise  shine  afar. 
When  near  cast  off  their  skiey  colourings, 
And  all  their  rainbow-like  and  radiant  hues 
Are  shadowy  mockeries  and  deceptive  lire. 
But,  Hope  ]  the  brightest  of  the  passionate  choir 
That  through  the  wide  world  range. 
And  touch  with  passing  fingers  that  most  strange 
And  various  instrument,  the  human  heart,-* 
Ah !  why  didst  thou  so  soon  from  Isabel  depart  f 


III. 

(still  believed  through  Sicily) 
one  young  girl  who  chose  to  die 
Sweet  ladies,  listen  and  believe, 

can  believe  ao  strange  a  story, 
lan  ever  could  so  deeply  grieve, 
who  from  Leucadia's  promontory 
self  headlong  for  the  Lesbian  boy 
il  he  to  work  her  such  annoy ;) 
lath,  as  in  sad  requital,  given 
of  laurel  to  her,  and  some  bard 
at  a  heathen  god  or  goddess  gave 
•like  wings  wherewith  to  fly  to  heaven : 

at  times,  when  gloomy  tempests  roar 

Adriatic,  in  the  wave 
ler  plumes,  and  on  the  watery  shore 
he  love-crazed  Sappho  sung  of  yore. 

IV. 

ht  a  masque  was  Iteld  within  the  walls 
Ian  palace :  the  gayest  flowers 
nd  beauty  o'er  the  marble  halls, 
moter  spots,  fresh  w^aterfalls 
■amed    half- hidden    by    sweet    lemon 
rers 

I  stiver- voiced  music  made : 
the  frail  perfuming  woodbine  stray'd, 
ts  slight  arms  'round  the  cypress  bough, 
fehtiale  trust  seemed  there  to  grow, 
an*s  love  'midst  sorrow  flourishing : 
'  odorous  plant  and  brighter  thing 
e  sunny  skies  and  weeping  rain, 
the  bmom  of  the  spring 
life  and  beauty  once  again, 
;  and  there  in  walks  of  evergreen, 
ters,  and  dames  high -bom  and  fair, 
list  rich  and  melancholy  smile 
10  well  beguile 

n  heart  from  its  recess,  were  seen : 
I,  lull  of  love  or  studious  care, 
leir  rhymes  upon  the  soft  night  air, 
I  that  never  till  the  morning  sleep. 
way.  the  mountain  Etna  flung 
ts  pyramid  of  flame 

e  Heav'ns,  while  from  its  heart  there  (And  he  was  of  a  line  of  famei^ 
le  1  From  Milan,  where  Vub  (axViei  v^tvi^^  ^. 
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VL 

Dark  Guido  came  not  all  that  night,  while  she 
(His  young  and  secret  bride)  sate  watching  there, 
Pale  as  the  marble  columns.  She  search'd  around 
And  'round,  and  sicken'd  at  the  revelry; 
But  if  she  heard  a  quick  or  lighter  bound 
Half 'rose  and  eazed,  and  o'er  her  tearful  sight 
Drew  her  white  hand  to  see  her  raven  hau* 
Come  down  in  masses  like  the  starless  night, 
And  'neath  each  shorten'd  mask  she  strove  the 

while 
To  catch  his  sweet  inimitable  smile. 
Opening  such  lips  as  the  boy  Hylas  wore 
(He  whom  the  wild  and  wanton  nymphs  of  yore 
Stole  from  .Alcmcna's  son.)     But  one  and  then 
Another  passed,  and  bowed,  and  passed  again. 
She  looked  on  all  in  vniii :  at  last  more  near 
A  figure  came,  and,  whispering  in  her  ear, 
Asked  in  a  hoarse,  and  quick,  and  bitter  tone, 
;  Why  there  she  sate  alone, 
:  The  mistress  of  the  fenst.  while  all  passed  by 
'  Un welcomed  even  by  her  wondering  eye  f 
It  was  her  brother's  voice — Leoni ! — no 
It  could  not  be  that  he  would  jeer  her  so. 
He  breathed  a  name;    'twas  "Guido:"   trem- 
blingly 
She  sate  and  sank  from  his  inquiring  eye. 
But  hid  the  mighty  secret  of  her  soul. 
Again — ah  !  then  she  heard  her  terrible  doom 
Sound  like  a  prophecy,  and  to  her  room 
Like  a  pale  solitary  shade  she  stole. 

vn. 

And  now  to  tell  of  him  whose  tongue  had  gain'd 
The  heart  of  Isabel.    'Twas  said,  he  came 
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He  was  the  last  of  all  his  race,  and  fled 

To  haughty  Genoa  whure  (he  Dnrias  reign'd : 

A  mighty  city  onre,  though  now  ahe  sleeps 

Amidst  her  amphitheatre  of  hills, 

Or  sits  in  silence  by  her  dashing  deeps, 

And  not  a  page  in  living  story  fills. 

He  had  that  look  which  poets  love  to  paint, 

And  artists  fashion,  in  (heir  happier  mood, 

And  budding  girls  when  first  their  dreamings 

faint 
Show  them  such  forms  as  maids  may  love.     He 

stood 
Fine  as  those  shapely  Spirits  heaven-descended, 
Hermes  or  young  Apollo,  or  whom  she 
The  moon- lit  Dian  on  the  Latmian  hill, 


And  mighty  and  magnificent,  for  he 
Had  seen  the  bright  sun  worshipped  like  a  god 
Upon  that  land  where  first  Columbus  trod ; 
And  travelled  by  the  deep  Saint  Lawrenot'  tid 
And  by  Niagara's  ca(arac(8  of  foam, 
And  seen  the  wild  deer  roam 
Amongst  interminable  forests,  where 
The  serpent  and  the  savage  have  their  lair 
Together.    Nature  (here  in  wildest  guise 
Stands  undebascd  and  nearer  to  the  skies ; 
And  *  midst  her  giant  trees  and  water  wide 
The  bones  of  things  forgotten,  buried  deep, 
Give  glimpses  of  an  elder  world,  espied 
I  By  us  but  in  that  fine  and  dreamy  sleep, 
!  When  Fancy,  ever  the  mother  of  deep  truth. 


When  all  the  woods,  and  all  (he  winds  were  still.  Breathes  her  dim  oracles  on  the  soul  of  youtL 


Re. 


Kiss'd  with  (he  ki8s  of  inmior(aliry. 
Aod  in  his  eye  where  K>ve  and  pride  contended, 
His  dark,  deep-seated  eye,  there  was  a  spell 
Which  they  Who  love  and  have  been  loved  can 

tell. 
And  she — ^but  what  of  her,  his  chosen  bride. 
His  otMi,  on  whom  he  gazed  in  secret  pride, 
And  loved  almost  too  much  for  happiness  7 
Enough  to  say  that  she  was  born  to  bless. 
She  was  surpassing  foir:  her  gentle  voice 
Ciune  Uke  the  fabled  music  that  beguiles 
The  ^lor  on  the  watera,  and  her  smiles 
Shone  like  the  light  of  heaven,  and  said 

joice. 

VIII. 

That  morn  they  sat  upon  the  stea-beach  green ; 
For  in  that  land  the  swnrd  springs  fresh  and  free 
Close  to  the  ocean,  and  no  tides  are  scon 
To  break  the  glas.«y  quiet  of  the  sea: 
And  Guido,  with  his  arm  *round  Isabel. 
Unclasped  the  tresses  of  her  chesnut  hair. 
Which  in  her  white  and  heaving  bosom  fell 
Like  thinga  enamoured,  and  th«n  with  jealous  air 
Bade  the  soft  amorous  winds  not  wanton  there: 
And  then  his  dark  eye  sparkled,  and  he  wound 
The  fillets  like  a  coronet  around 
Her  brow,  and  bade  her  rise,  and  rise  a  queen. 
And  oh  !  *twas  sweet  to  pee  her  delicate  hand 
Preea'd  'gainst his  parted  lips,  ns  though  to  check 
In  mimic  anger  all  those  whispers  bland 
He  knew  so  well  to  use,  and  on  his  neck 
Her  round  arm  hung,  while  half  us  in  command 
And  half  entreaty  did  herswinjniiiig  eye 
Speak  of  forbearance,  till  from  her  pouting  lip 
He  snatched  the  honey-dews  that  lovers  sip. 
And  then,  in  crimsoning  beauty,  playfully 
She  frown*d,  and  wore  (hat  self- betraying  air 
Which  women  loved  and  flattered  love  to  wear. 

IX. 

Oft  would  he,  as  on  (hat  same  spot  they  lay 

Beneath  the  last  light  of  a  summer's  day. 

Tell  (and  would  watch  the  while  her  steadfast 

eye) 
How  on  the  lone  Pacific  he  had  been. 
When  the  Sea  Lion  on  his  watery  way 
Went  rolling  through  the  billows  green. 
And  shook  that  ocean's  dead  tranquillity : 
And  he  would  tell  her  of  past  times,  and  where 
He  rambled  in  his  boyhood  far  away, 
Aad  spoke  of  other  worlds  and  wondexa  ikvc 


X. 

Her  sleep  that  night  was  fearful,— -O,  that  nif^! 
If  it  indeed  was  sleep :  for  in  her  sight 
A  form  (a  dim  and  waving  shadow)  stood, 
And  pointed  far  up  (he  great  Etna's  side. 
Where,  from  a  black  ravine,  a  dreary  wood 
Peeps  out  and  frowns  upon  the  storms  below, 
And  bounds  and  braves  the  wilderness  of  nov.  . 
It  gazed  awhile  upon  the  lonely  bride 
With  melancholy  air  and  glassy  eye, 
And  spoke — '*  Awake,  and  search  yon  dell,  fit  I 
Though  risen  above  my  old  mortality. 
Have  left  my  mangled  and  anburied  limha 
A  prey  for  wolves  hard  by  the  waters  there, 
And  one  lock  of  my  black  and  curled  hair. 
That  one  I  vowed  to  thee,  my  beauty,  swims 
Like  a  mere  weed  upon  the  mountain  river; 
And  those  dark  eyes  you  used  to  love  so  well 
(They  loved  you  dearly,  my  own  Isabel) 
Arc  shut,  and  now  have  lost  their  light  for  9m. 
Go  then  into  yon  far  ravine,  and  save 
Your  husband's  heart  for  some  more  quiet  gmi* 
Than  what  the  stream  and  withering  winds  bnj 
I  lend. 

j  And  'neath  the  basil-tree  we  planted,  give 
i  The  fond  hean  burial,  so  that  tree  shall  live 
I  And  shed  a  solace  on  thy  after  days ; 
And  thou — but  oh  !  I  ask  thee  not  to  tend 
The  plant  on  which  thy  Guido  loved  to  gaie, 
'  For  with  a  spirit's  power  I  see  thy  heart.** 
I  He  snid  no  more,  hut  with  the  dawning  day 
Shrunk,  as  the  shadows  of  the  clonds  depart 
Before  the  conquering  sunbeams,  silently. 
Then  sprung  she    from  the  pillow  when  ih* 

lay. 
To  the  wild  sense  of  doubtftil  mieery  t 
And  when  she  woke  she  did  obey  the  dreuif     , 
And  journey'd  onward  to  the  mountain  tfieMi 
Tow'rd  which  the  phantom  pointed*  end  iki 
drew  * 

The  thorns  sside  which  there  luinriant  gifWi 
And  with  a  heating  heart  deiMjeiided,  where 
The  waters  wash'd,  it  said,  ita  floating  hmt,       ^ 

XL 

It  was  a  spot  Uke  those  romancere  paint. 
Or  painted  when  of  dusky  knights  they  toU 


*  I  have  ventured  U>  sobstllnce  heart  fbrlte  M< 
of  the  lover.  Tbe  latter  appeared  lo  me  to  te  s  ^tA 
^ob^ect  to  preserve. 
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g  about  in  forests  old, 

r  last  purple  colour  was  waxing  faint 

wras  dying  in  the  west  :~-the  trees 

e  and  chesnut,  and  the  dwarfed  oak 

r)  shook  their  branches  till  the  shade 

le  a  liTing  spirit,  and  ss  it  played 

olding  dim  communion  with  the  breeze. 

tumbling  river  roird  along 

e  by  lava  rocks  and  branches  broke) 

>r  aye  its  fierce  and  noisy  song ; 

5  on  shattered  trunks  the  lichens  grew 

ered,   with    their  golden  garments,— 

ath: 

n  the  tempest  of  November  blew 

ter  trumpet,  till  its  failing  breath 

aning  into  silence,  every  green 

B  leaf  of  the  piny  boughs  did  tell 

nbling  story  of  that  mountain  dell. 

XII. 

it  is  never  idle  that  doth  'waken* 
to  sights  and  contemplations  deep, 
en  from  out  the  desert's  seeming  sleep 
tieaved  that  but  the  leaves  are  shaken ; 
I  across  its  frozen  wastes  there  comes 
I  wind,  that  chills  the  heart  and  bears 
>f  ruin  from  those  icy  domes, 
and  feshion  of  a  thousand  years, 
or  low  meanings  that  the  soul 
e,  starting  from  her  idlesse  long, 
k  abroad  with  Death,  and  sweep  among 
iys  where  the  avalanches  roll, 
to  speak  of  *'  Doubt*'  that  her  great 
ice, 

I  the  plains  doth  bid  the  heart  rejoice, 
Minding  Uke  an  oracle.    Amidst  men 
e  no  useUsi  marvels :     Ah !  why  then 
be  wonder-working  nature  shame, 
that,  like  a  noisy  braggart,  she 
nga  else  how  great  and  freed  from  blame) 
m  age  should  shout  *'  A  mystery  !" 

XIII. 

ly  story.    Down  the  slippery  sod 
mbling  limbs,  and  heart  that  scarcely 

St, 

hing  at  the  brambles,  as  her  feet 
he  crumbling  earth,  the  poor  girl  trod ; 
e  she  saw — Oh  \  till  that  moment  none 
1  (not  she)  how  much  of  hope  the  sun 
irful  morning,  with  its  noises,  brought, 

she  from  each  glance  a  courage  caught ; 

and  life  had  scattered  half  her  fright, 
eoald  almost  smile  on  the  past  night ; 
a  buoyant  feehng,  mixed  with  fear 
might  scorn  heav'n's  missioned  minister, 

hrsr  weary  way  and  searched  the  dell, 
m  abe  saw  him — dead.    Poor  desolate 
ild 

o  summers,  had  the  waters  wild 
HI  the  boy  you  loved  so  well ! 
!ff  and  cold  the  dark -eyed  Guido  lay, 
face  upwards  to  the  careless  day. 


arafrapta  ii  obscure ;  it  was  written  to  repel 
oa  (aade  in  a  poem  to  which  I  cannot  recur) 
II  of  SB  avalanche  spoke  ^  Doubt  and  Death.*' 
ir  caa.  If  he  pleases,  pass  it  over  Altogether. 


That  smiled  as  it  was  wont ;  and  he  was  found 
His  young  limbs  mangled  on  the  rocky  ground. 
And,  'midst  the  weltering  weeds  and  shallow! 

cold. 
His  black  hair  floated  as  the  phantom  told, 
And  like  the  very  dream  his  glassy  eye 
Spoke  of  gone  mortality. 

XIV. 

She  stared  and  laugh*d  aloud  like  one  whose 

brain 
Is  shock'd  o*  the  sudden :  then  she  looked  again : 
And  then  she  wept.    At  last — but  wherefore  aak 
How — tremblingly,  she  did  her  bloody  task? 
She  took  the  heart  and  washed  it  in  the  wave. 
And  bore  it  home  and  placed  it  'midst  wild 

flowers. 
Such  as  he  loved  to  scent  in  happier  hours. 
And  'neaih  the  basil-tree  she  scoop'd  a  grave, 
And  therein  placed  the  heart,  to  common  earth 
Doom'd,  Uke  a  thing  that  owned  not  human 

birth. 

XV. 

And  the  tree  grew  and  grew,  and  brighter  greea 
Shot  from  its  boughs  than  she  before  had  seen. 
And  softly  with  its  leaves  the  west  winds  played s 
And  she  did  water  it  with  her  tears,  and  talk 
As  to  a  living  spirit,  and  in  the  shade 
Would  place  it  gently  when  the  sun  did  walk 
High  in  his  hot  meridian,  and  she  prest 
The  boughs  (which  fell  like  balm)  upon  her  breaeU 
She  never  pluck'd  a  leaf  nor  let  a  weed 
Within  a  shadow  of  its  branches  feed, 
But  nursed  it  as  a  mother  guards  her  child. 
And  kept  it  shelter'd  from  the  *'  winter  wild:*' 
And  so  it  gr  w  beyond  its  fellows,  and 
Tow'red  in  unnatural  beauty,  waving  there    • 
And  whispering  to  the  moon  and  midnight  air, 
And  stood  a  thing  unequalled  in  the  land. 

XVI. 

But  never  more  along  her  favourite  vale, 
Or  by  the  village  paths  or  hurrying  river. 
Or  on  the  beach,  when  clouds  are  seen  to  aail 
Across  the  setting  sun,  while  waters  quiver 
And  breezes  rise  to  bid  the  day  farewell — 
No  more  in  any  bower  she  once  loved  well, 
Whose  sound  or  silence  to  the  ear  could  tell 
Aught  of  the  passionate  past,  the  pale  girl  trod  : 
Yet  Love  himself,  like  an  invisible  god. 
Haunted  each  spot, 'and  with  his  own  rich  breath 
FilPd  the  wide  air  with  music  sweet  and  soft, ' 
Such  as  might  calm  or  conquer  Death  (if  Dealh 
Could  e'er  he  conquered.)  and  from  alofi 
Sad  airs,  Uke  those  she  heard  in  infancy. 
Fell  on  her  soul  and  filled  her  eyes  with  tetn ; 
And  recollections  came  of  happier  years 
Thronging  from  all  the  cells  of  memory. 
All  her  heart's  follies  she  remember*d  then; 
How  coy  and  rash — how  scornful  she  had  been, 
And  then  how  tender,  and  how  coy  again, 
And  ever  shifting  of  the  burning  scene 
That  sorrow  stamps  upon  the  helpless  brain. 

xvn. 

Leoni — (for  this  tale  had  ne'ei  b««iiXfi\.4 
By  her  who  knew  a\one  Ykex  \>TO\]b»i'a  %^\;^ 
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Leoni,  timorous  lest  the  blood  he  spilt 
Should  rise  in  vengeance  fruni  its  secret  hold, 
And  come  abroad  and  claim  a  sepulchre ; 
Or,  haplier,  fancying  that  the  lie  he  swore 
"  That  Guido  sailed  and  would  return  no  more" 
Was  disbelieved  and  not  forgot  by  her ; 
Or  that  she  had  discover'd  where  he  lay 
Before  his  limbs  had  withered  quite  away, 
Or — but  whate'er  it  was  that  moved  him  then. 
He  dug  and  found  the  heart,  unperish'd ; 
For  she,  to  keep  it  unlike  the  common  dead, 
Had  wound  it  round  with  many  a  waxen  line, 
And  bathed  it  with  a  curious  medicine : 
He  found  it  where,  like  a  dark  spell,  it  lay, 
And  cursed  and  cast  it  to  the  waves  away. 

XVIII. 

That  day  the  green  tree  ^a-ither'd,  and  she  knew 
The  solace  of  her  mind  was  storn  and  gone : 
And  then  the  felt  that  she  was  quite  alone 
In  the  wide  world ;  so  to  the  distant  woods 
And  cavemed  haunts,  and  where  the  mountain 

floods 
Thunder  into  the  silent  air,  she  flew. 
She  flew  away,  and  left  the  world  behind. 
And  all  that  man  doth  worship,  in  her  fKght ; 
All  that  around  the  beating  heart  is  twined ; 
Yet,  M  she  looked  fiurewell  to  human  kind, 
One  quivering  drop  arose  and  dimm'd  her  sight, 
The  last  that  frenzy  gave  to  poor  distress. 
And  then  into  the  dreary  wilderness 
She  went  alone,  a  crazed,  heart-broken  thing: 
And  in  the  solitude  she  found  a  cave 
Half  hidden  by  the  wild-brier  blossoming, 
Whereby  a  black  and  solitary  pine, 
Struck  by  the  fiery  thunder,  stood,  and  gave 
Of  pow'r  and  death  a  token  and  a  sign : 
And  there  she  lived  for  months :   She  did  not 

heed 
The  seasons  or  their  change,  and  she  would  feed 
On  roots  and  berries,  as  the  creatures  fed 
Which  had  in  woods  been  born  and  nourished. 

XIX. 

Onoe,  and  once  only  was  she  seen,  and  then 
The  chamois  hunter  started  from  his  chase. 
And  stepped  to  look  a  moment  on  her  face, 
And  could  not  turn  him  to  his  sports  again. 
Thin  Famine  sate  upon  her  hollow  cheek. 
And  settled  Madness  in  her  glazed  eye 
Told  of  a  young  heart  wrong*d  and  nigh  to  break, 
And,  as  the  spent  winds  waver  ere  they  die. 
She  to  herself  a  few  wild  words  did  speak. 
And  ann^  a  strange  and  broken  melody ; 
And  ever  as  she  sung  she  strcw'd  the  ground 
With  yellow  leaves  that  perish'd  ere  their  time. 
And  well  their  fluttering  fall  did  seem  to  chime 
With  the  low  music  of  her  song : — the  sound 
Came  like  a  dirge  filling  the  air  around, 
And  this  (or  like)  the  melancholy  rhyme. 


I  hear  him  when  the  breezes  moan, 
And,  when  the  rattling  thunders  taJ 
I  hear  him  muttering  by  ma  walk, 
And  tell  me  I  am  **  quite  alone." 
It  is  the  daemon  of  the  dead. 
For  all  that* s  good  hath  upwards  fle 

3. 

It  is  a  daemon  which  the  waTe 
Hath  cast  abroad  to  scare  my  soul ; 
Yet  wherefore  did  the  waters  roll 
So  idly  o'er  his  hasty  grave  ? 
Was  the  sad  prayer  I  uttered  then 
Unheard, — or  is  it  due  again  f 

4. 

Is*t  not  enough  that  I  am  here, 
Brainstruck  and  cold  and  famished, 
A  mean  remove  above  the  dead, — 
But  must  my  soul  be  wild  with  fear 
As  sorrow,  now  that  hope  is  gone. 
And  I  am  loet  and  left  sdone  ? 

5. 

They  told  me,  when  my  days  were 
That  I  was  fair  and  born  to  reign, 
That  hands  and  hearts  were  my  don 
And  witchery  dwelt  upon  my  tongue 
And  now — ^but  what  is  this  to  me. 
Struck  on  the  rock  of  memory  T 

6. 

And  yet  at  times  I  dream — ay  yet, 
Of  vanished  scenes  and  golden  hours 
And  music  heard  in  orange  bowers 
(For  madness  cannot  quile  forget,) 
And  love,  breathed  once  to  me  alone 
In  sighs,  and  many  a  melting  tone. 


Then  curious  thoughts,  and  floating  1 
Saved  from  the  deluge  of  the  brain, 
Pass  with  perplexity  and  pain  ; 
Then  darkness,  deaths,  and  murderi 
And  then  unto  my  den  I  hie. 
And  vainly,  vainly  pray  to  die. 

XX. 


1. 

There  is  a  spirit  stands  by  me : 
It  comes  by  night,  it  comes  by  day, 
And  when  the  gUttering  Ughtnings  play, 
Its  look  is  pale  and  sad  to  see. 
'Tie  he — to  whom  my  brother  gave 
-A  nd  uocoiuecnued  grave. 


At  last  she  wandered  home.  She  came  b 
The  pale  moon  shot  a  sad  and  troubled  li( 
Amidst  the  mighty  clouds  that  moved  alo 
The  moaning  winds  of  Autumn  sang  thei 
And  shook  the  red  leaves  from  the  forest 
And  subterranean  voices  spoke.  The  sei 
Did  rise  and  fall,  and  then  that  fearful  sw 
Came  silently  which  seamen  know  so  we 
And  all  was  like  an  Omen.  Isabel 
Passed  to  the  room  where,  in  old  times,  i 
And  there  they  found  her  at  the  break  of 
Her  look  was  smiling,  but  she  never  spd 
Or  motioned,  even  to  say — her  heart  was 
Yet,  in  the  quiet  of  her  shining  eye 
Lay  death,  and  something  vn  are  wont  tc 
(When  we  discourse  of  some  such  n 

theme) 
\^^70xv^^<tVMVwQf  mete  mortality. 
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XXI. 

• 

scarcely  can  we  call  it  Death 
•o  softly  draws  the  parting  breath ; 
ated  to  a  finer  sphere, 
i  match  or  make  her  happy  here  ! 
with  her  gentle  death  there  came 
In,  and  Leoni  fell 
It  anconsuming  flame, 
i  rcTels  on  the  heart  of  man; 
is  is  the  tale  of  Isabel, 
e  the  young  Italian. 


DE   MONTILLA; 

SPANISH  TALE. 


I. 

fme  (Ital.  oltava  rima) 
i\  measure ,  made  of  ease 
1  epigram,  and,  though  it  seem  a 
man  may  scribble  when  he  please, 
ifificult :  indeed,  I  deem  a 
Jpenser^s  will  bo  found  to  teaze 
couplet;  there,  the  pen 
polish,  and  touch  up  again. 

II. 

tave  measure — it  should  slip 

;  water  o*er  its  pebbled  bed, 

music  (here  I  own  I  dip 

re  for  a  simile,)  and  be  fed 

m  the  poet  must  not  nip 

r  square  the  sentence,  nor  be  led 

ed.  poetic  canons ;  no, 

)rda  the  slip,  and  let  'em  go.  '. 

III. 

in  this  same  pleasant  rhyme 
iccount  of  Don  Diego  de 
a  hero  in  his  time, 
r*d  captain  Cupid,  as  youMl  see: 
iu  part,  in  part  sublime, 
id  there  a  smack  of  pleasantry : 
J, — why — *tis  under  cover, 
e  reader  to  discover. 

IV. 

-but  I  forget.    Love  and  the  maii 
's  Virgirs  method  of  beginning, 
just  to  suit  my  plan, 
ing,  and  so  there's  not  much  shi- 

:eal  a  good  thing  when  they  can, 
is  safely  got  'tis  worth  the  winning, 
lis  we  now  and  then  detect  'em, 
er  dream  that  we  suspect  *em. 

V. 

nan  I  sing — and  yet  'twould  be 
ithinks,  nay  perhaps  it-  may  be 


I 


Particularly  for  a  young  bard  like  me, 
Not  to  stick  quite  so  closely  to  the  letter ; 

One's  verse  as  well  as  fancy  should  be  free, 
The  last  indeed  hates  every  sort  of  fetter : 

So,  as  each  man  may  call  what  maid  he  chooses 

By  way  of  Muse,  I'll  e'en  call  all  the  Miues. 

VL 

Hearken !  ye  gentle  sisters  (eight  or  nme,) 
Who  haunted  in  old  time  Parnassus*  hill. 

If  that  so  worshipp'd  mount  be  yet  divine. 
And  ye  there  meet  your  mighty  master  still. 

And  still  for  poet  "heads  the  laurel  twine. 
And  dip  your  pitchers  in  the  famous  rill, 

I'll  trouble  ye  for  a  leaf  or  two;  though  first  I 

'11  just  try  the  jug,  for  'faith,  I'm  somewhat 
thirsty. 

VII. 

And  now,  great  lyrist,  &in  would  I  behold 
Thee  in  thy  glory-^Lord  and  Life  of  day  ! 

Sun-bright  Apollo!  with  thy  locks  of  gold, 
As  thou  art  went  to  tread  heav'n's  starry  way, 

Not  marbled  and  reduced  to  human  mould. 
As  thou  didst  stand,  one  of  a  rich  array 

(Yet  even  there  distinct  and  first  of  all,) 

In  the  vast  palace  of  the  conquer'd  GauL 

VIIL 

But,  if  thy  radiant  forehead  be  too  bright 
For  me  to  look  upon  with  earthly  eye, 

Ah  !  send  some  little  nymph  of  air  or  light. 
Whom  love  has  touch'd  and  taken  to  the  sky. 

And  bid  her,  till  the  inspiration  quite 
O'erwhelms,  show'r  kisses  on  my  lip,  and  sigh 

Such  songs  (and  I  will  list  to  her  for  hoars) 

As  once  were  sung  in  amaranthine  bowers. 

IX. 

And  I  will  lie  pillow'd  upon  her  breast, 
And  drink  the  music  of  her  words,  and  dream 

(When  sleep  shall  bring  at  last  a  pleasant  rest) 
Haply  of  many  a  high  immortal  theme ; 

And,  in  the  lightning  of  her  beauty  blest. 
My  soul  may  catch  perhaps  one  thrilling  beam 

From  her  dark  eyes — l»ut,  ah  !  your  glorious  day. 

Ye  nymphs  and  deities,  now  hath  passed  away. 

X. 

Oh !  ye  delicious  fables,  where  the  wave 
And  woods  were  peopled  and  the  air  with 
things 

So  lovely — why,  ah !  why  has  science  grave, 
Scatter'd  afar  your  sweet  imaginings  7 

Why  sear'd  the  delicate  flow'rs  that  genius  gave. 
And  dash'd  the  diamond  drops  from  fancy's 
wings  t 

Alas!  the  spirit  languishes,  and  lies 

At  mercy  of  life's  dull  realities. 

XL 

No  more  by  well  or  bubbling  fountain  clear 
The  Naiad  dries  her  tresses  in  the  sun. 

Nor  longer  may  we  in  the  branches  hear 
The  Dryad  talk,  nor  see  the  Oread  run 

Along  the  mountains,  t\ot  \\\ftl^«x«A.  %\*«t 
Her  way  amongst  lVi«  N»a?ieiHi\iiMi^^\E^«ftft. 
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Shadow  nor  shape  remains — But  I  am  prating 
While  th'  reader  and  Diego,  both,  are  waiting. 

XII. 

D'mgo  was  a  knight,  but  more  enlightened 
Than  knights  were  then,  or  are,  in  his  countree, 

Young — brare — (at  least,  he'd  nerer  yet  been 
frighten'd.) 
Well-bred,  and  gentle,  aa  a  knight  should  be : 

He  piay*d  on  the  guitar,  could  read  and  write,  and 
Had  teen  some  parts  of  Spain,  and  (once)  the 
sea. 

That  sort  of  man  one  hopes  to  meet  again. 

And  the  most  amorous  gentleman  in  Spain. 

XIII. 

There  was  a  languor  in  his  Spanish  eye 
That  almost  touched  on  softnens ;  had  he  been 

Inatead  of  man  a  woman,  by  the  bye. 
His  languish  had  done  honour  to  a  queen ! 

For  there  was  in  it  that  regality 
Of  look,  which  says  the  owner  must  hare  been 

Something  in  former  days,  whatever  now : 

And  his  hair  curl'd  (or«oa<  curl'd)  o'er  his  brow. 

XIV. 

The  Don  Diego  (mind  this,  Don  Dieygo: 
Pronounce  it  rightly,)  fell  in  love.    He  saw 

The  daughter  of  a  widow  from  Tobago, 
Whose  husband  fell  with  honour :  t.  e.  War 

Ate  up  the  lord  of  this  same  old  virago. 
Who  straight  retum'd  to  Spain,  and  went  to 
law 

With  the  next  heir,  but  wisely  first  bespoke 

The  smartest  counsel,  for  that's  half  the  joke. 

XV. 

The  lady  won  her  cause ;  then  suitors  came 
To  woo  her  and  her  daugrhters :  she  had  two : 

Aurclia  was  the  elder,  and  her  name, 
Grace,  wit,  and  ao  forth,  through  the  country 
flew 

Quicker  than  scandal :  young  Aurora's  fame — 
She  had  no  fame,  poor  girl,  and  yet  she  grew 

And  brighten'd  into  beamy,  as  a  flower 

Shakes  off*  the  rain  that  dims  its  earlier  hour. 

XVI. 

Aurelia  had  some  wit,  and,  as  I've  said, 
Grace,  and  Diego  loved  her  like  his  life ; 

OflferM  to  give  her  half  his  board  and  bed, 
In  short  he  woo'd  the  damsel  for  a  wife. 

But  she  turned  to  the  right  about  her  head, 
And  gave  some  tokens  of  (not  love  but)  strife ; 

And  bade  him  wait,  be  silent,  and  forgot 

Such  nonsense :  He  heard  this,  and — loved  her 
yet. 

xvn. 

He  loved :  O  how  he  loved !  His  heart  was  full 
Of  that  immortal  passion,  which  alone 

Holds  through  the  wide  world  its  eternal  rule 
Supreme,  and  with  its  deep  seducing  tone 

Winneth  the  wise,  the  young,  the  beautiful, 
The  brave,  and  all,  to  bow  before  its  throne; 

The  sun  and  soul  of  Ufe,  the  end,  the  gain ; 

The  rich  requital  for  an  age  of  pain. 


XVIII. 

Beneath  the  power  of  that  paaaion  be 
Shrank  like  a  leaf  of  summer,  wfaicb  thea 

Has  scorch'd  ere  yet  in  green  umuiiiy 
He  was  a  desperate  gamester  who  ne'er  m 

A  single  stake,  but  saw  the  chances  Bee, 
And  still  kept  throwing  on  till — all  wwte: 

A  rose  on  which  the  worm  had  rioted 

[All  this  was  what  his  friends  and  oibennil 

XIX. 

And  yet,  but  one  short  year  ago,  his  chsdi 
Dimpled  and  shone,  and  o*er  it  health  had M 

A  colour,  like  the  Autumn  eTening*s  stnik, 
Which  flushing  through  the  darker  olive, 

Like  a  rich  blush  upon  him.     In  a  freak 
Men  will,  I'm  told,  or  when  their  pride  is la^ 

Call  up  that  deepening  crimson  in  girls*  fnnHC 

Some  people  swear  it  makes  'em  difieroit  c:i^ 
tures. 

XX. 

For  me,  I  always  have  an  awkward  feeling 
When  that  vermilion  tide  comes  floodioyo'fl 

The  brows  and  breast,  instead  of  gently  4eib| 
On,  and  then  fading  till  'tis  seen  no  moa; 

The  firat  proceeds  too  from  unhandsome  dcdii| 
And  sudden  leaves  a  paleness,  if  no  more. 

Perhaps  a  frown.    The  last  is  bom  ofplesmfi 

Or  springs  from  praise,  and  comes  and  gmi 
leisure. 

XXI. 

His  mbtress — Shall  I  paint  Aurelia's  frown  I 
Her  proud  and  regal  look,  her  quick  black  i)^ 

Through  whose  dark  fHnges  such  a  besa  ■ 
down 
On  men  (yet  touch'd  at  times  with  vitefaiif 

As  when  Jove's  planet,  distant  and  aloos, 
Flashes  from  out  the  sultry  summer  sky 

And  bids  each  lesser  star  give  up  its  i^aoe. 

— This  was  exactly  Misa  AureUa's  ease. 

XXIL 
Her  younger  sister, — she  was  meek  and  ptkt 

And  scarcely  noticed  when  Aurelia  nssr; 
None  e'en  had  thought  it  worth  their  while MiB 

On  her,  and  in  her  young  unpractised  ctr 
Those  soft  bewitching  tones  that  seldom  M 

To  win  had  ne'er  been  utter'd.    She  did 
Her  gentle  course  along  life's  dangeroos  sea 
For  sixteen  pleasant  summers  quietly. 

XXIIL 

Her  shape  was  delicate :  her  motion  km 
As  his,  that  *'  chartered  libertine"  the  ar. 

Or  Dion's,  when  upon  the  moantains  she 
Follow'd  the  fawn :  her  bosom  full  and  ttj 

It  seem'd  as  Love  himself  might  thither  flw 
For  shelter  when  his  brow  was  paick'^ " 
care: 

And  her  white  arm,  like  marble  tnm'dbyi^l 

Was  of  good  length,  and  in  its  proper  phee. 

XXIV. 

Her  hair  was  black  as  night ;  har  eyes  wen  bltf* 
Her  mouth  was  small,  and  from  its 
stream'd 
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ke  the  ntrer  Toice  of  young  Carew, 
lose  ■weet  music  I  have  often  dream*d, 
a  (o  youths  Uke  me  are  wont  to  do) 
ing  that  efwry  other  damsel  scream'd, 
to  bear  tGm  C.  again.    I  sit 
wL  (to  be  near  her)  in  the  pit 

XXV. 

rs  who  hare  croaking  Delias  swear 

tones  are  "just  in  tune*'  or  "just  the 

thing:*' 

I  poets  puff,  in  couplets  fair, 

reedy  fupe— ApoUo's  golden  string— 

mndn  sung,  and  made  the  Thebans  stare 

he  saw  Titan's  daughter  scattering 

— ^tis  all  stuff,  reader :  what  say  you  f 

(but  p'rhape  Vm  partial)  Miss  Carew. 

XXVI. 

ehing  as  the  nightingale  first  beard 
th  the  Arabian  heavens,  wooing  the  rose 
r  thrush  new-mated,  or  the  bird 
alls  the  morning  as  the  last  star  goes 
the  west,  and  out  of  sight  is  heard 
e,  then  seems  in  silence  to  repose 
ere  beyond  the  clouds,  in  the  full  glory 
ew-risen  Sun. — Now  to  my  story : 

XXVII. 

1  was  constant  at  bis  Lady's  court, 

ery  day  at  twelve  she  held  a  levee, 

ong,  joke,  music,  and  all  sorts  of  sport 

'round,  so  that  the  hours  were  seldom 

heavy; 

alk'd  (and  talking  was  her  forte,) 

izxed  her  female  friends,  and  then  the 

bevy 

imbs  Tow*d  such  wit  was  never  heard : 

one  gave  his  honour,  one  his  word. 

XXVIII. 

rent  on  pretty  smoothly  till  the  Don 
ed  his  love;  but,  when  he  sought  to 
marry, 

she  would  not  give  up  all  for  one : 
Counts  and  Cavaliers  and  all,  and  carry 
lemurely — 'twas  not  to  be  done : 
id  she  loved  him  not,  and  bade  him  tarry 
e  told :)  on  which  he  did  begin 
and  soon  grew  tolerably  thin. 

XXIX. 

I  and  watch'd,  and  watch'd  and  gated 

ipoo  her, 

>k'd,  hke  SuckUng's  lover,  thin  and  pale; 

should  looking  thin  have  ever  won 
ler, 
looking  well  (as  he  says)  didn't  prevail  f 

answer  with  our  Spanish  Donna, 
n  it,  save  in  poem,  play,  or  tale ; 
ere'a  not  much  interesting  in't, 
be  in  hot-press  and  good  print. 

XXX. 

dea,  would  I  not  be  thought  to  jeer 
«ova  that  flourishes  when  young  hearts 
ve  given,  i 


And  pledged  in  hope  and  fullest  faith  sincere. 
Nor  would  I  jest  when  such  fond  hearts  are 
riven. 
I  only  mean  that  love  ('tis  pretty  clesr) 

When  't  rises  without  hope  is  merely  leaven, 
And  that  boys  suffering  'neath  the  lash  of  Cupid, 
Are  sometimes  even  more  than  sad;   they're 
stupid. 

XXXI. 

At  last,  Aurora  saw  him :  she  had  seen 
Him  ofl,  when  scarcely  turning  from  her  book 

She  bow'd,  and  then  as  he  had  never  been. 
Resumed  her  study.    Now,  his  alter'd  look 

She  mark'd,  and  troubled  eye  once  so  serene. 
And  trembling  limbs  which  Love's  wild  fever 
shook: 

— ^His  faint  and  melancholy  smile  that  ahone 

So  seldom,  but  so  beautiful,  was  gone. 

XXXIL 

She  look'd  and  look'd  again :  She  could  not  turn, 
And  yet  she  tried,  her  eyes  or  thoughts  away; 

And  as  it  were  from  pity,  strove  to  learn 
The  cause  of  all  his  ill,  and  did  essay 

(While  passion  in  her  heart  began  to  bum) 
To  soothe  his  sadness,  and  to  make  him  gay. 

Would  smile  and  talk  of  Love,-  or  livelier  matter : 

A  simpleton !  as  if  'twould  make  him  fetter. 

XXXIII. 

But  sorrow  never  lasts ;  he  must  have  died. 
Had  he  not  some  way  sought  and  found  relief. 

For,  howsoe'er  we  try  the  feet  to  hide, 
Love  is  but  meagre  diet  sauced  with  grief; 

'Tis  feasting  too  much  like  the  Barmecide, 
Who  thought  to  past  off  his  invisible  beef, 

Kid,  nuts,  et  cetera,  on  his  guest,  and  so 

Got  his  ears  box'd  for  lying,  as  we  know. 

XXXIV. 

Diego,  when  be  found  all  hope  was  gone, 
Determined  like  a  prudent  man  to  fly ; 

At  first  he  tore  his  hair  (it  was  his  own) 
But,  then,  his  mother — she  began  to  cry. 

And  asked  him,  would  he  leave  her  all  alone 
(She  who  had  watch'd  and  lov'd  him  long)  to 
die. 

And  her  grey  hairs  to  the  grave  with  sorrow  bring? 

He  said  "  he  could  not  think  of  such  a  thing.'* 

XXXV. 

He  said,  "  Dear  Mother,  on  my  honour  (not 
In  its  new  meaning)  from  Madrid  I'll  go, 

And  if  I  think  more  of  her  Til  be  shot." 
Yet,  as  he  spoke,  a  settled  look  of  woe 

Declared  she  never  could  be  guile  forgot 
Whom  in  his  young  heart  he  had  worshipp'd 
so; 

And  the  mute  eloqueLce  of  his  sickly  smile 

Told  all  his  thoughts,  for  grief  doth  not  beguile. 

XXXVI. 

The  knave  (it  is  his  study)  and  the  fool 

(For  he  has  glimpses)  and  the  madman  may 

Deceive ;  they  do  by  accvdeivl  ot  i\x\ft, 
And  keep  tbe'ir  look  oi  cvuixax\%itoiiv^<b  ^i  ^ 
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But  grief  is  lenonM  in  an  honest  school, 

And  o*er  the  face  spreads  out,  in  sad  array, 
Its  pallid  colours  or  its  hectic  flush  ; 
It  ought  to  put  the  others  to  the  blush. 

XXXVII. 

Well-— one  day,  when  king  Pliosbus  in  the  East 
Had  lifted  his  round  head  from  off  his  pillow, 

And  frighten*d  from  their  slumbers  man  and  beast, 
And  turn*d  to  clear  quicksilver  every  billow, 

The  Don  Diego,  from  Love's  toil  released, 
With  ducats  primed  and  head  ycrowuM  with 
willow, 

Stepped  in  his  heavy  coach  with  heavier  sigh, 

Puird  up  the  blinds  and  bade  the  drivers  **  fly." 

XXXVIII. 

They  traveird  (our  sad  hero  and  his  mother,) 
From  great  Madrid,  through  Old  and  New 
Castile, 

Stopp'd  at  one  town  and  rattled  through  another, 
Ate  fish  and  fowl  and  flesh  (excepting  veal :) 

Meanwhile  he  took  it  in  his  head  he'd  smother 
Cupid ;  he  tried,  and  soon  began  to  feel 

That  as  the  boy  grew  quiet,  he  grew  merry 

(He  smother'd  him  with  Port  and  sometimes 
Sherry.) 

XXXIX. 

Then  'round  his  mother  he  would  twine  his  arms 
Gently,  and  kiss  and  call  her  his  Aurelia, 

And  gaze  and  sigh  **  inimitable  charms !" 
And  then    "what   ruby  lips'/'    until   *tw9a 
really  a 

Joke,  for  although  it  filled  her  with  alarms 
To  see  him  rave  and  take  his  glass  thus  freely,  a 

Bystander  must  have  laugh'd  to  see  a  woman 

Of  fifty  kiss*d :  in  Spain  'tis  quite  uncommon. 

XL. 

Well,  this  went  on:  he  found  that  wine  was  better 
Than  thought,  while  thought  ran  cankering 
through  his  breast. 

And  so  he  talk'd  of  other  things,  and  let  her 
Sweet  name  sometimes  (*'Divme  Aurelia") 
rest : 

To  finish,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter, 
In  which  he  said  that — **  all  was  for  the  best — 

That  love  might  grow  to  folly — that  his  mother 

Had  bat  one  child,  and  might  not  have  another." 

XLI. 

'*  That  fiUal  duty  was  a  noble  thing : 
That  he  miut  live  though  'gainst  his  inclina- 
tion. 

For  though  he  once  resolved,  he  said,  to  fling 
Himself  into  the  sea  as  an  oblation 

To  Cupid,  yet,  as  love  had  lost  its  sting. 
He'd  take  a  dip  merely  for  recreation : 

And  then  he  added  he  should  go  to  Cadiz, 

To  see  the  place,  and  how  he  liked  the  ladies." 

XLII. 

The  letter  ended  with — I  quite  forget 
The  actual  words,  but  with  some  short  apology 

About  his  lungs,  he  said  he  owed  a  debt 
To  nature,  and — ^pshaw!  though  I've  been  to 
college  I 


Am  in  the  Doctors'  language  stoj^  yet, 
And  often  blunder  in  my  phraseology  ; 
No  matter,  he  was  sick  he  did  declare. 
And  wanted  change  of  scene  and  country  lir. 

XLHI. 

And  then  he  rambled  through  bis  native  land. 
And  by  her  rivers  wide  and  silver  rills. 

Running  through  cork  and  beechen  forests,  wad 
Breathed  the  brave  air  of  those  immortal  Idlli, 

Which  tike  an  altar  or  memorial  stand 
Of  patriot  spirits,  whose  achievement  fills 

Story  and  song :  for,  once,  the  Spanish  naoie 

Was  noble,  and  identified  with  fame. 

XLIV. 

Now — but  I'm  quite  a  shallow  politician. 
And  we've  enough  of  politics  in  prose, 

And  so  to  men  of  talent  and  condition 
I  leave  the  task  to  plead  the  Spanish  woes : 

What  I  should  say  would  be  mere  repetition, 
And  bring  the  theme  no  nearer  to  its  close. 

So  ril  e'en  leave  the  wrongs  of  Spain  to  time; 

Beside,  the  thing's  too  serious  for  this  rhyme. 

XLV. 

Diego  pass'd  Cordova,  gay  Scvilla 

(Seville,)  and  saw  some  mighty  pleasant  sighli» 
Saw  the  Fandango  and  the  Sequidilla 

And  new  Bolero  danced  on  summer  nights, 
And  got  at  last  to  Cadiz,  which  is  still  a 

Right  noble  city,  as  Lord  Byron  writes. 
N.  B.  The  dances  I  have  named  are  nationtl. 
And,  like  all  others,  tolerably  irrational. 

XLVI. 

Yet,  I  remember  some  half  pleasant  days 
When  I  did  love  a  common  country  dsnoe, 

Ere  peace  and  fashion  had  conspired  to  raise 
Quadrilles  to  note  in  England  as  in  France: 

I  came  in  then  for  some  small  share  of  prsise, 
But  now  I  dread,  (I  own  't)  a  woman's  glance: 

These  vile  Quadrilles  do  so  perplex  one's  feet 

With  windings, — like  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 

XLVII. 

Four  girls  stand  up,  and  beside  each  a  beaa 
Of  figure,  stiffen'd  upwards  from  the  hip, 

(Loose  as  his  morals  downwards)  points  bis  toe. 
Prepared  through  many  a  pnszling  maze  to 
slip, 

*'  Poule"— "  MouUnei"— "  Balancez"— "Does 
dos"— 
(Wherein  the  pretty  damsels  seem  to  dip, 

And  rise  and  fall,  just  like  the  unquiet  ocean,) 

And  other  moods  of  which  I  have  no  notkm. 

XLVIII. 

He  stay'd  some  time  at  Cadiz ;  though  he  bated, 
He  vow'd,   the   shocking    gallantries  wbiek 
there 
Some — any  men  may  have,  till  they  are  sated ; 
Yet  look'd  he  sometimes  at  the  sweeping  hair 
(Until  in  truth  his  choler  had  abated) 
That   bound    the  foreheads  of  the   Spanish 
£Biir, 
And  sunn'd  him  often  'neath  a  warm  full  eye, 
\KxA  \4\&V  ^—Wv  \bia  wa«  aeldoiDt  by  the  bye. 
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XLIX. 

d  at  times  to  meet  Aurelia's  look 
,  ami  her  right  royal  figure,  graced 
Hit  J  intellectual  {like  a  book 
»ound  ami  written  in  the  finest  taste, 
oble  meaning  no  one  e*er  mistook,) 
bite  arm,  and  her  undulating  waist, 
like  Atalanta^s,  when  she  ran 
the  race  (a  woman  should)  to  man. 

L. 

■  lonely  moments  he  would  dream 
ing  Aurora,  and  would  tremble  lest 
loukl  befal  the  girl,  and  then  a  gleam 

sad  truth  would  come  and  break  his 
rest, 

I  his  pillow  he  would  rise  and  scream : 
as  a  sort  of  night-mare,  at  the  best, 

Cadiz  had  forgot  his  diet, 
d  and  drank  instead  of  being  quiet. 

LI. 

ht  of  her  so  young,  and  oh  !  so  pale, 
Le  a  lily  which  the  storms  have  bent 
dust :  then  would  he  swear  and  rail 
was  impossible  and  never  meant 
)  should  die  for  love :  an  idle  tale, 
some  moody  imp  of  slumber  sent 
him,  for  the  Rosicrucian  creed 
:ood  in  Spain  by  all — who  read. 

LII. 

it  was — presentiment  (which  is 
)f  silent  prophecy,  some  say, 
luck,  and  love,  and  death,  and  bliss) 
he  could  not  drive  the  thought  away ; 
vaa  a  passing  fancy — where  she  his, 
mtly  would  he  soothe  her  dying  day — 
she  should  not  die^when  folks  are 
morous 
requently  absurd  as  well  as  clamorqus.) 

LIII. 

»  his  Spanish  head  had  frot  this  notion, 
upon  his  brain  just  like  birdlime, 
I  him  without  either  pill  or  potion, 
?  or  balm,  in  no  (or  little)  time; 
id  he  wander  on  that  deep  blue  ocean, 
ig  of  her,  and  string  some  idle  rhyme, 
'  stanza  (none  are  known  to  fame) 
somehow  with  Aurora's  name. 

LIV. 

to  1  grotto  did  he  hie 
n  a  lone  and  distant  forest  stood, 
wood-nymph*s  haunt ;  and  he  would 

9 

the  cover  of  its  arch  so  rude, 
when  the  August  sun  had  mounted 
gh, 

was  silent  but  the  stock-dove's  brood, 
ering  zephyr  sometimes  *rose  unseen, 
the  leaves  and  boughs  of  tender  green. 


LV. 

shmb  that  fond  wind  flatterM  cast 
letfiimiD^  sijB^h,  and  rustling  roWd 
56 


l 


Its  virgin  branches  till  they  moved  at  last 
The  neighbouring  tree,  and  the  great  forest  old 

Did  homage  to  the  zephyr  as  he  past : 
And  gently  to  and  fro  the  fruits  of  gold 

Sway'd  in  the  air,  and  scarcely  with  a  sound 

The  beeches  shook  their  dark  nuts  to  the  ground 

LVI.  . 

Before  the  entrance  of  that  grotto  flow'd 
A  quiet  streamlet,  cool  and  never  dull. 

Wherein  the  many*colour*d  pebbles  glow'd, 
And  sparkled  through  its  waters  beautiful. 

And  thereon  the  shy  wild-fowl  often  rode. 
And  on  its  grassy  margin  you  might  cull 

Flowers  and  healing  plants :  a  hermit  spot, 

And,  once  seen,  never  to  be  quite  forgot. 

LVII. 

Our  lover,  Don  Diego  do  Montilla, 
In  moody  humour  passed  his  time  at  Cadiz ; 

Drove  out  to  Arcos,  or  perhaps  Seville, 
Saint  Lucar— Trafalgar  (which  I'm  afraid  is 

Not  now  in  fashion) — danced  the  Sequidilla, 
Sometimes  with  castanets,  to  please  the  ladies, 

Ate,  drank,  and  sail'd  upon  the  dark  blue  waters, 

Where  mothers  begg'd  he'd  take  (for  health) 
their  daughters. 

LVIII. 

They  used  to  say,  "  My  poor  Theresa's  grown 
Lately  quite  pale  and  grave,  poor  dear ;  and 
she 

Has  lost  all  appetite" — and  then  they'd  moan 
And  wipe  their  eyes,  where  tears  were  sure  to 
be. 

And  leave  their  daughters  with  the  Don,  alone. 
To  be  cured  by  sea-air — and  gallantry. 

The  Don  was  satisfied,  and  never  gazed 

Or  talk'd  of  love :  the  girls  were  quite  amazed. 

LIX. 

They  look'd  and  sigh'd,  as  girls  can  look  and 
sigh 
When  they  want  husbands,  or  when  gossips 
tell 
That  they  shall  have  a  husband  six  feet  high 

(Though  five  feet  nine  or  ten  might  do  as  well,* 
With  curly  hair,  Greek  nose,  and  sweet  black 
eye. 
And  other  things  on  which  I  cannot  dwell : 
'Twas   useless:    he  was    puzzling   o'er   some 

rhyme, 
Or  thinking  of  Aurora  all  the  time. 

LX. 

Ah,  poor  Aurora ! — she  is  gone  where  never 
Hate,  passion,  envy,  grief  can  touch  her  more: 

And  with  her  love,  beside  that  famed  river 
That  lashes  with  its  waves  the  haunted  shore 

(Class'd  with  those  radiant  spirits  who  did  ever 
Act  nobly  here,  until — the  play  was  o'er,) 

She  wanders  in  her  long  probation,  till 

Death  shall  decay,  and  Sin  and  Time  be  still. 

LXI. 

She  faded  like  the  aoft  and  ewmtivet  \v^X 
That  mingloB  genll^  ^ViVi  \bA  ^)ukBiA«  v&i^. 
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8eeni!i  woo*d  not  conquer'd  by  the  coining  night, 
Meeting  his  dim  embrace  but  not  command, 

Until  it  sinks  and  vanishes,  and  the  sight 
On  mockeries  of  the  past  alone  is  strained. 

Thus  JoTo,  drawn  out  in  all  Correggio*8  charms, 

Wraps  the  sweet  lo  in  his  shadowy  arms. 

LXII. 
Alas !  she  was  so  young — but  Death  has  no 

Compassion  on  tbe  young  more  than  the  old, — 
She  wore  a  patient  look,  but  free  from  woe 

Unto  the  last  ('tis  thus  the  story's  told,) 
She  never  look'd  reproachful— peevish,  though 

Her  lady  sister  would  not  seldom  scold. 
Because  the  girl  had  fancied  her  old  lover ; 
For  none  could  any  other  cause  discover. 

LXIII. 
O,  melancholy  Love !  amidst  thy  fears, 

Thy  darkness,  thy  despair,  there  runs  a  vein 
Of  pleasure,  like  a  smile  'midst  many  tears, — 

The  pride  of  sorrow  that  will  not  complain — 
The  exultation  that  in  after  years 

The  lovedipne  will  discover — and  in  vain, 
How  much  the  heart  silently  in  its  cell 
Did  suffer  till  it  broke,  yet  nothing  tell. 

LXIV. 

Else — Wherefore  else  doth  lovely  woman  keep 
Lock'd  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  from  every  gaze 

Hidden,  her  struggling  passion — wherefore  weep 
In  grief  that  never  while  it  flows  allays 

Those  tumults  in  the  bosom  buried  deep. 
And  robs  her  bright  eyes  of  their  natural  rays. 

Creation's  sweetest  riddle ! — yet,  remain 

Just  as  thou  art — man's  only  worthy  gain. 

LXV. 
And  thou,  poor  Spanish  maid,  ah !  what  hadst 
Abu 

Done  to  the  archer  blind,  that  he  should  dart 
His  cruel  shafts  till  thou  wast  forced  to  bow 

In  bitter  anguish,  ay,  endure  the  smart 
The  more  because  thou  worest  a  smiling  brow 

While  the  dark  arrow  canker'd  at  thy  heart? 
Yet  jeer  her  not:  if  'twere  a  folly,  she 
Hath  paid  (how  firmly  paid)  Love's  penalty. 

LXVI. 

Oft  would  she  sit  and  look  upon  the  sky. 
When  rich  clouds  in  the  golden  sun-set  lay 

Basking,  and  loved  to  hear  the  soft  winds  sigh 
That  come  like  music  at  the  close  of  day 

Trembling  amongst  the  orange  blossoms,  and  die 
As  'twere  from  very  sweetness.  She  was  gay. 

Meekly  and  calmly  gay,  and  then  her  gaze 

Was  brighter  than  belongs  to  dying  days. 

LXVII. 
And  on  her  young  thin  cheek  a  vivid  flush, 

A  clear  transparent  colour  sate  awhile : 
'Twaa  like,  a  bard  would  say,  the  morning's 
blush. 

And  'round  her  mouth  there  play'd  a  gentle 
smile, 
Which  though  at  first  i|  might  your  terrora  hush. 
It  could  not,  though  it  strove,  at  last  beguile ; 
And  her  hand  shook,  and  then  rose  the  blue  vein 
Bnocbing  tboot  in  all  its  winding*  plain. 


LXVIII. 

The  girl  was  dying.    Youth  and  beauty— all 
Men  love  or  women  boast  of  was  decajriog; 

And  one  by  one  Ufe's  finest  powen  did  ftU 
Before  the  touch  of  death,  who  seem'd  4^ 
laying. 

As  though  he'd  not  the  heart  at  once  to  call 
The  maiden  to  his  home.    At  last,  amying 

Himself  in  softest  guise,  he  came:  she  ngfa'd, 

And,  smiling  as  though  her  lover  whiqwr'd,  dM. 

LXIX. 

Diego— though  it  seem  as  he  could  change 
From  love  to  love  at  pleasure — be  it  said 

Unto  his  honour,  he  did  never  range 
Again :  I  should  have  written  that  he  fled 

To  her  (some  people  thought   this   wondroif 
strange) 
At  the  firet  news  of  danger — She  was  dead. 

One  silly  woman  said  her  heart  was  broke.— 

Ha  look'd  and  listen'd,  but  he  never  spoke. 

LXX. 

He  saw  her  where  she  lay  in  silent  state, 
Cold  and  as  white  ss  marble :  and  her  eye, 

Whereon  such  bright  and  beaming  beauty  nts. 
Was— after  the  fashion  of  mortality. 

Closed  up  for  ever ;  e'en  the  smiles  which  Ists 
None  could  withstand,  were  gone;  and  tlun 
did  lie 

(For  he  had  drawn  aside  the  shrouding  veil) 

By  her  a  helpless  hand,  waxen  and  pale. 

LXXI. 

Diego  stood  beside  the  coffin  lid 
And  gazed  awhile  upon  her :  then  he  boi! 

And  kiss'd  her,  and  did — 'twas  griefs  folly,  bid 
Her  wait  awhile  for  him,  for  that  he  meant 

To  follow  quickly ;  then  his  face  he  hid. 
And  'gainst  the  margin  of  the  coffin  leant 

In  mnte  and  idle  anguish :  not  a  breath 

Or  sotmd  was  heard.  He  was  alone,  vrith  Dstfk 

LXXII. 

At  last  they  drew  him  like  a  child,  away ; 

And  spoke  in  soothing  sorrow  of  the  dead. 
Placing  her  sweet  acts  out  in  kind  array, 

And  mourn'd  that  one  so  gracious  should  hivi 
fled 
As  'twere  before  her  time ;  though  she  woold 
say. 

Poor  girl  (and  often  to  that  talk  she  led,) 
That  to  die  early  was  a  happy  lot, 
And,  cheering,  said  she  should  be  "soon  ibigot" 

Lxxni. 

She  lefl  one  letter  for  her  love :  they  gave 
The  feeble  scrawl  into  his  hand,  and  told 
How  when  she  found  that  medicine  coaU  DOi 
save 


And  love  had  come  too  late,  she  grew  doi* 
bold, 
And  bade,  when  she  was  quiet  in  her  grave 
(I  think  the  phrase  was  **  when  her  hsnd  wi 
cold,") 
That  they  should  give  that  letter  to  the  Lord 
Vl>\&l(.o,  W  6£K  lovo ;  or  MHiie  neb  word. 
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LXXIV. 

ird  the  sad  conteDts ;  he  read  it  through 
iroDgb,  and  wept  and  ponder'd  on  each 

.  gentle  melancholy  grew, 

nch'd,  like  sorrow  at  its  second  stage, 

nth  languor,  and  contrived  to  strew 

r  vrith  silver  ere  his  middle  age : 

le  fiery  paaaon  which  alone 

:ped  his  youth  with  folly, — it  was  gone. 

LXXV. 

irt  he  lived :  he  Kved  in  solitude, 

arcely  quitted  his  ancestral  home, 

nany  a  friend  and  many  a  lady  woo'd 

\k  and  beauty,  yet  he  would  not  roam 

he  neighbouring  hamlet* s  church- yard 

iide; 

lere  the  stranger  still,  on  one  low  tomb, 

i  ** Aurora;"   whether  the  name  ha 

irew 

re  conceit  of  grief  or  not,  none  knew. 

LXXVI. 

twas  a  mere  memorial  of  the  past : 
ove  and  Sorrow  fashion,  and  deceive 
res  with  words,  until  they  grow  at  last 
t  with  mocks  alone,  and  cease  to  grieve : 
iness  in  its  wiser  mood  will  cast, 
I  its  fond  credulity  believe 
nsubstantial.  'Twas — no  matter  what"— 
g  to  hallow  that  lone  burial  spot. 

LXXVII. 

familiar  with  the  bird  ;  the  brute 
ireU  its  benefactor,  and  he'd  feed 
6  acquaintance  with  the  fishes  mute, 
ke  the  Tbracian  Shepherd,  as  we  read, 
Ith  the  music  of  his  stringed  lute, 
him  winged  things,  and  many  a  tread 
p  of  animal :  and  in  his  hall 
Lord  indeed,  beloved  by  all. 

LXXVin. 

solitary  turret  where 

were  admitted  would  he  muse,  when 

srst 

ig  day  broke,  perhaps  because  he  there 

his  earliest  infiincy  been  nursed. 

e  felr  more  pure  the  morning  air, 

id  to  see  the  great  Apollo  burst 

his  cloudy  bondage,  and  the  night 
ray  before  the  conquering  light. 

LXXIX. 

er  to  a  gentle  lake  that  lay 

1  within  a  forest's  bosom,  he 

hunning  kind  reproaches,  steal  away, 

vhen  the  inland  breexe  was  fresh  and 

free, 

raid  he  loiter  all  the  livelong  day, 

g  upon  the  waters  listlessly. 

Uow  dssh'd  beside  him,  and  the  deer 

r  1m  beat  and  eyed  bim  without  /ear. 


LXXX. 

It  was  a  soothing  place :  the  summer  hours 
Pass'd  there  in  quiet  beauty ;  and  at  night 

The  moon    ran  searching  thro'  the 
bowers. 
And  shook  o'er  all  the  leaves  her  kisses  bright. 

O'er  lemon  blossoms,  and  faint  m3rrtle  flowera. 
And  there  the  west  wind  often  took  his  flight 

When  heaven's  clear  eye  was  closing,  while 
above 

Pale  Hesper  'rose,  the  evening  light  of  love. 

LXXXI. 

How  sweet  it  is  to  see  that  courier  star 
(Which  like  the  spirit  of  the  twilight  shines) 

Come  stealing  up  the  broad  blue  heaven  afar, 
Silvering  the  dark  tops  of  the  distant  pines, 

Until  his  mistress  in  her  brighter  car 
Enters  the  sky,  and  then  his  light  declines: 

But  sweetest  when  in  lonely  spots  we  see 

The  gentle,  watchful,  amorous  deity. 

LXXXII. 

He  comes  more  lovely  than  the  Hours :  his  look 
Sheds  calm  refreshing  light,  and  eyes  that 
bum 

With  glancing  at  the  sun's  so  radiant  book, 
Unto  his  softer  page  with  pleasure  turn : 

'Tis  like  the  murmur  of  some  shaded  brook, 
Or  the  sofV  welling  of  a  Naiad's  urn. 

After  the  sounding  of  the  vast  sea- waves. 

'TIb  ai^er  jealous  fears  the  fiuth  that  saves. 

LXXXin. 

Then  bashful  boys  stammer  their  feint  finid 
vows; 

Then  like  a  whisper  music  seems  to  float 
Around  us :  then  from  out  the  thicket  bought 

Cometh  the  nightingale's  so  tender  note, 
And  then  the  young  girl  listens,  and  allows 

(Moved  by  the  witching  of  the  sweet  bird's 
throat) 
To  passion  its  first  kiss : — but  of  these  things 
He  thought  not  in  his  moody  wanderings. 

LXXXIV. 

'Twas  solitude  he  loved  where'er  he  strayed. 
No  danger  daunted  and  no  pastime  drew. 

And  ever  on  that  fair  heart-broken  maid 
(Aurora)  who  unto  the  angels  flew 

Away  so  early,  with  grief  unsllayed 
He  thought,  and  in  the  sky's  eternal  blue 

Would  look  for  shapes,  till  at  times  before  him 
she 

'Rose  like  a  beautiful  reality. 

LXXXV. 

— But  he  hath  passed  away,  and  there  remains 
Scarcely  the  shadow  of  his  name :  the  sun. 

The  soft  breeze,  and  the  fierce  autumnal  rains 
Fall  now  aUke  upon  him :  he  hath  done 

With  Life  and  cast  away  its  heavy  chains. 
And  in  his  place  another  spirit  may  run 

Its  course  (thus  live,  love,  languish,  and  thus 
die,) 

Through  every  mate  ol  dim  moiti^i . 
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LXXXVI. 

One  day  he  came  not  nt  his  usual  hour, 
(He  had  lung  been  declining.)  and  hU  old 

Kind  mother  sought  him  in  his  lonely  tower. 
And  there  she  found  him  lying,  pule  and  cold : 

Her  wn  was  dead,  and  love  had  lost  his  power ; 
And  then  she  felt  tha:  all  her  days  were  told. 

She  laid  him  in  his  grave,  and  when  she  died 

A  stranger  buried  her  by  Diego's  side. 


GYGES. 


Lydlan  measure*. 

Drvdex. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  Story  of  Gyges,  if  I  may  so  designate  the 
slight  thread  of  narrative  that  runs  through  these 
stanzas,  comes  from  Herodotus.  Ii  is  Englished 
in  "Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,'*  and  is  there 
prefaced  by  the  following  moral. 

''That  husband,  which  is  beautiful  with  a 
comely  and  hoi)c«t  wife,  whose  rare  excellencic 
doth  surpaa^e  others,  as  wel  in  lineaments,  pro- 
porcion,  and  feature  of  bodie,  as  in  inwarde  quali- 
ties of  minde ;  if  he  cannot  rctaine  in  the  secrecie 
and  nlence  of  his  breast,  that  exccllinrre  gifie  and 
beneiitc,  is  worthy  to  be  inani^ured  with  a  laurel 
crown  of  folie." — Vol.  L  Nov.  6. 

I  have  imposed  the  name  of  *'  Lais"  upon  the 
queen  of  Candaules,  who  is  without  a  name  in  the 
Story. 

There  is  another  account  (in  Plato,  I  believe.) 
of  this  same  Gyges  and  his  famous  ring,  which 
rendered  him  invisible,  and  by  means  of  which 
he  gained  access  to  the  Lydian  Queen.  This 
nowerer  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the 
moral,  and  was  excluded. 


L 

I've  often  thought  that  if  I  had  more  leisure 
I'd  try  my  hand  upon  that  pleasant  rhyme, 

The  old  '*  ottava  rima"  (quite  a  treasure 
To  poets  who  can  make  their  triplets  chime 

Smoothly) :  'tis  equally  adapt  to  pleasure, 
To  war,  wit,  love,  or  grief,  or  mock-sublime : 

And  yet— when  pretty  woman's  in  the  case, 

The  lines  go  tripping  with  a  better  grace. 

II. 
I've  but  small  wit,  and  therefore  will  not  venture 

On  wit ;  and  fighting— ^tis  a  noisy  game ; 
From  this  too  I'm  bound  down  by  my  indenture 

(At  least  I  swear  I  am,  and  that's  the  same): 
Then  grief— I  scarcely  ever  think  she  meant  her 

Madonna  face— no  'twould  not  do:  of  fame 
Or  pleasure  I  know  little  to  rehearse, 
Bui  Love  is  shaped  and  fit  for  every  verse. 


III. 

Love  !  oh  !  he  breathes  and  rambles  'rouj  ii 
world 

An  idol  and  idolater:  he  flies 
Touching  with  passing  beauty,  ringleii  cvTi 

Ripe  Ups,  and  bosoms  white,  and  stany  tnk 
And  wheresoe'er  his  colours  are  onfiiri'd 

Full  many  a  young  and  panting  spirit  \ia. 
His  ranks  are  raw,  for  all  are  volunteers: 
Some  fired  with  hope,  and  plenty  plagued  «ii 
fears. 

IV. 

He  is  the  sweetest,  yet  the  fiercest  pamon, 
That  ever  soothed  or  scarred  the  huiDiDM 

Worshipped  and  jeered  by  all  in  every  mni 
And  hugged  and  bidden,  while  he's  bif^ 
depart. 

Yet,  to  say  truth,  if  I  should  have  occaskn 
Again  to  know  him,  I  should  beg  hisdflt 

Might  be  a  Httle  binnted  ;  nay,  before, 

'Twas  tipp'd  with  gall — it  should  be  sugar'do'A 

V. 

And  I  would  have  this  dart  held  by  a  hand 
That  would  pour  balm  upon  the  wooodit. 

Like  that  **  white  wonder"  of  a  foreign  lui 
Whose  mistress  in  the  silver  mooxiligfat fPl 

Tokens  of  early  love,  and  did  command 
One  heart's  devotion — but  I'm  getting  giiN^' 

That  damsers  sweetheart  sadden'd,  tobckoA 

And  wash'd  down   ('twas  with  poison)  iB* 
:  grief  . 

I  VL 

I'd  have  her  eyes  dark  as  the  summer  nigfat. 
When  Dian  sleeps,  and  fair  the  planets  n3 
Along  their  golden  journeys:  'tis  a  sight 
That  comes  like — like — I  mean  that,  OB  ii^ 
whole,  I 

j  It  touches  and.  as  'twere,  transports  one  q0^  I 
I     And  makes  one  feel  that  one  must  have  iNil| 
And  then   our  wits   go  wandering  from » 

woys. 
Wild,  and   '*  wool-gathering,"  as  the  proW" 
says. 

VII. 

So  much  for  eyes,  and  now  for  smiles.    A 
I  hold  to  be  like  balm  (the  sting's  the 

It  soothes  the  cankers  of  the  heart  awhile. 
And  is  a  sort  of  silent  mosic  flung 

(Or  sunbeam)  o'er  the  lips,  and  can 
The  very  d— I ;  pshaw !  he  never  clung 

To  woman's  lips :  I  blush  and  blusti  sgaia. 

'Twas  all  mistake  :  ho  **  puts  up"  with  the 


vin. 

I  never  saw  a  fault  in  woman  yet : 
Their  bodies  and  their  minds  are  full  d'grtf'i 

Sometimes  indeed  their  tongoe— bnt  I  ibrgtti 

And  'faith  that  runs  a  very  pretty  race, 
'  And  doth  bewilder  one  like  wine,  or  debt. 
Or  whist,  when  in  an  ancient  partner's  hfBt 

We  read  supreme  contempt,  and  hear  herjiA 

And  feel  that  all  the  blnndan  ne  our  own. 


GYGES. 
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rx. 

is  is  Texatioofl  I  muBt  own,  and  so 
^re  many  things  if  but  the  mind  were  given 
I  make  the  moat  of  trifles ;  but  I  go 
Gently  and  jogging  on  (I  hope)  to  heaven, 
metimea  in  mirth,  but  oft*ner  touch'd  with 

woe 
(For  I  have  somewhat  of  the  mortal  leaven,) 
nd  string  on  rainy  days  an  idle  rhyme, 
id  kill  the  present  to  feed  future  time. 

X, 

ow  to  my  tale,  which  I  would  fain  indite 

(Though  many  a  living  bard  can  scribble  better) 

'itbout  deploying  to  the  left  and  right, 

To  see  how  others  touch  this  style  and  metre ; 

Q  even  keep  Lord  Byron  out  of  sight. 

By  the  bye.  Lord  B.  and  1  were  school'd  to* 

gather 
t  Harrow,  where,  as  here,  he  has  a  name : 
— Fm  not  even  on  the  list  of  fame. 

XL 

lit  I  am  quite  impatient.    O,  my  muse ! 

If  muse  I  have,  hie  thee  across  the  sea, 

ad  where  in  plenteous  drops  the  famous  "dews 

Of  Castalie"  fall,  beg  a  few  for  me ; 

laurel  branch  too:  sure  they'll  not  refuse, 

(The  abters) — if  they  do,  then  strip  the  tree, 

nd  we  will  cultivate  the  laurel  here, 

nd  advertise  for  claimants  far  and  near. 

XIL 

irds  have  a  pleasant  method,  I  must  say. 
Of  mixing  up  their  songs  in  this  lax  age. 
ow,  sweet  and  sharp  and  luscious  dash'd  with 

(Like  Christmas  puddings,  laureird,)  are  the 

rage; 
nae  stuffhuge  pamphlets  in  the  duckling  way, 
(With  "thoughts'*)  and  now  and   then  leave 

out  "  the  $age;*'  \ 

not  mark  their  tales  (like  pork)  with  lines  and 

crosses; 
Mne  hide  ^things  •oer-done  with  piquant  sauces.  ' 

xin. 

Moe  hash  the  orts  of  others,  and  re-hash : 
Some  rub  the  edge  off  jokes — to  make  *em  fair ; 
MDS  em  up  characters  (that's  rather  rash. 
And  more  than  serious  people  well  can  bear :) 
I  short,  there's  msny  a  way  to  make  a  dash : 
Nov,  if  yon  write  incog. — that  has  an  air- 
TsC  men  may,  as  I  have,  for  this  good  reason :) 
hsD,  Love's  a  thing  that's  never  out  of  season. 

XIV. 

«ve  is  a  pure  and  evanescent  thing, 

And,  when  its  delicate  plumes  are  soil'd,  it 

dies. 
*lMia  is  a  story  of  a  Lydian  king, 

Caadanks,  who  it  seems  thought  otherwise : 
^  loose,  nzorious  monarch,  passioning 

For  what  he  had  already.    Husbands  wise  ! 
^ttend  the  moral  of  my  curious  story, 

<v  I  BUend  to  lay  it  now  before  ye. 


XV. 

Candaules  king  of  Lydia  had  a  wife. 
Beautiful  Lois :  she  was  such  as  I 
(Had  she  not  ta'en  her  silly  husband's  life, 
Which  shows  a  certain  taste  for  cruelty) 
Could  love ; — but  no !  we  might  have  had  some 
strife. 
And   she  was   rather    cold    and    somewhat 
•'  high," 
And  I  detest  that  stalking,  marble  grace, 
Which  makes  one  think  the  heart  has  left  its 
plac«. 

XVI. 

Now  King  Candaules  was  an  amorous  sot, 
A  mere,  loose,  vulgar  simpleton,  d'ye  see ; 

Bad  to  be  sure,  yet  of  so  hard  a  lot 
Not  quite  deserving,  surely :  and  that  she 

All  old  tics  should  so  quickly  have  forgot 
Seems  odd.    We  talk  of  "woman's  constancy 

And  love" — yet  Lais'  lord  was  but  a  ibol. 

And  she's  but  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 

XVII. 

She  had  the  stature  of  a  queen :  her  eyes 
Were  bright  and  large,  but  all  too  proud  to 
rove. 

And  block,  which  I  have  heard  some  people 
prize ; 
Lightly  along  the  ground  she  deign'd  to  move. 

Gazed  at  and  woo'd  by  every  wind  that  flies. 
And  her  deep  bosom  seem'd  the  throne  of  love : 

And  yet  she  was,  for  my  poor  taste,  too  grand. 

And  likely  for  "  obey"  to  read  *'  command." 

XVIIL 

Give  me  less  faultless  woman,  so  she  might 
Be  all  my  own,  trusted  at  home  and  fiv, 

W^irh  \%hom  the  world  might  be  forgotten  quite,' 
The  country's  scandal,  and  the  city's  jar, 

And  in  whose  deep  blue  eyes  Love's  tenderest 
light 
Should  rise  in  beauty,  like  a  vesper  star,  « 

On  my  return  at  evening,  ay,  and  shine 

On  hearts  I  prized.   By  Jove!  'twould  be  divine. 

XIX. 

Oh !  we  would  turn  some  pknsant  poge  together. 
And  'plaud  the  wit.  the  tale,  the  poet's  tropes. 

Or.  wandering  in  the  early  summer  weather. 
Talk  of  the  past  mischance  and  future  hopes, 

Or  ride  at  times  (and  that  would  save  shoe- 
leather.) 
For  nought  so  well  with  nervous  humours  copes 

As  riding;  i.  e.  taken  by  degrees ; 

It  warms  the  blood,  and  saves  all  doctor's  fees. 

XX. 

Candaules'  court  was  much  like  courts  in  general 

In  times  of  peace,  that  is,  'twas  pretty  gay : 
To  my  taste  better  much  than  when  the  men  tre 
all 
Busy  in  horrid  fighting  far  avray. 
With  scarce  a  sound  but  drums  beating  the  "g6- 
n^rale ;" 
Yes— now  and  then,  YrVieii  iVit  N^^!i  vrosnei^ 
bray, 
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And  their  rich  voice  goes  riding  on  the  wind 
Like  mounted  war,  but  leaves  no  track  behind. 

XXL 

There  was  a  Lydian  boy  who  **  pleased  at  court  ;*' 
A  youngster  such  as  girls  would  smile  to  see, 

fixcellent  in  each  brave  and  genile  sport, 
War  and  the  chase,  the  song,  the  dance,  was 
he; 

But  scribbling  tender  verses  was  his  forte, 
And  Gyges  was  quite  famed  for  modesty. 

And  when  the  king  would  praise  his  queen,  the 
youth 

Ya%7n*d,  in  a  way  provoking ;  'twas  in  truth. 

XXIL 

And  yet  he  was  not  altogether  cold 
(This  I  conclude,  the  story  does  not  tell ;) 

1  mean,  he  was  not  sheepish,  nor  too  bold, 
Nor  did  he  swear,  nor  languish  like  a  belle : 

Pshaw !  had  I  bad  my  wits  I  might  have  told 
This  in  five  words ;  he  pleased  the  women  well. 

They  said  indeed  at  times,  **  a  Utile  bolder  ;** 

But  this  they  knew  would  change  when  he  grew 
older. 

xxin. 

There  was  a  mark  on  Lais*  swan-like  breast 
(A  purple  flower  with  its  leaf  of  green,) 

Like  that  the  Italian  saw  when  on  the  rest 
He  stole  of  the  unconscious  Imogene, 

And  bore  away  the  dark  fallacious  test 
Of  what  was  not,  although  it  might  have  been, 

And  much  perplex*d  Leonatus  Poethumus : 

In  truth  he  might  have  puzzled  one  of  us. 

XXIV. 

The  king  told  Gyges  of  the  purple  flower 
(It  chanced  to  be  the  flower  the  boy  liked 
most ;) 

It  has  a  scent  as  though  Love,  for  its  dower, 
Had  on  it  all  his  odorous  arrows  tost : 

For  though  the  Rose  has  more  perfuming  power, 
Tlie  Violet  (haply  *  cause  'tis  almost  lost, 

And  takes  up  so  much  trouble  to  discover) 

Stands  first  with  most :  but  always  with  a  lover. 

XXV.   . 

He  blush'd  and  Uston'd— panted  like  a  fawn 
That's  just  escaped  the  fraudful  hunter's  range. 

And  his  eyes  sparkled  like  approaching  mom. 
And  on  his  cheek  he  felt  the  colour  change 

Until  he  trembled — and  the  blush  was  gone : 
His  brain  was  stagger'd  with  a  notion  strange ; 

He  sighed  to  see,  though  but  for  once,  the  flower; 

The  monarch  laugh'd,  but  'twas  a  dangerous 
hoar. 

XXVI. 

In  the  first  rushing  of  that  burning  tide 
Hath  many  a  glorious  spirit  been  swept  away ; 

Heroes,  hards,  kings  have  been  brain-struck  and 
died 
When  the  first  burst  of  love,  in  full  array 

Hath  shown  the  world  at  once  its  pomp  and  pride 
Of  beauty,  starting  into  sudden  day ; 

Hence  men  restored  to  sight  by  surgic  toil 

Should  learn  to  court  the  shade,  at  leaai  iLw\iak. 


XXVIL 

Next  day  he  (Gyges)  led  the  talk.    He  said 

He  thought  it  "  curious"  nature  erer  dnmld 
Imprint  an  useless  mark — that  ht  was  bred 
'To  think  what  seem'd  most  sportive  in  kv 
mood. 
Was  for  a  purpose :  then  he  hung  his  bead, 
And  o'er  his  fine  face  flush'd  the  eloqiNBt 
blood. 
And  the  king's   broad   and    boastful  stas  hi 

shunn'd : 
He  lookM  like  a  man  in  debt,  who  had  ben 
dnnn'd. 

xxvm. 

Candaules  (shame  upon  the  silly  king !) 
Vow'd  that  the  curious  boy  this  mark  ihoall 
sec. 

He  saw — (In  faith  'twould  be  a  pretty  thing 
If  even  kings  could  take  this  liherty>— 

He  saw  her  in  her  beauty,  fluttering 
From  pleasure  as  she  glanced  her  smiling  eyt 

On  the  broad  mirror  which  displayed  a  breast 

Unlaced,  where  Jove  himself  might  sigh  to  rat 

XXIX. 

The  boy  came  (guided  by  the  king)  to  whsre. 
In  the  most  deep  and  silent  hour  of  night, 

Stood  Lais :  quite  unloosed,  her  golden  hair 
Went  streaming  all  about  like  lines  of  light. 

And,  through  the  lattice-leaves  gusts  of  soflar 
Sigh'd  like  perfume,  and  touched  hershonUeii 
white. 

And  o'er  her  tresses  and  her  bosom  play'd, 

Seeming   to  love  each  place  o'er  which  tfaef 
stray'd. 

XXX. 

Then  sank  she  on  her  couch  and  drew  ands 
The  silken  curtains  and  let  in  the  moon, 

Which  trembling  ran  around  the  chamber  WMbi 
Kissing  and  flooding  the  rich  flowers  whki 
June 

Had  fann'd  to  life,  and  which  hi  summer  priife 
'Rose  like  a  queen's  companions.    Lais  sooflf 

Touch'd  by  the  scene,  look'd  as  she  had  forgot 

The  world :  the  boy  stood  rooted  to  the  spot 

XXXI. 

He  stood,  with  beating  pulse,  and  widen'd  eyeif 
Like  one  struck  dumb  by  some  msgidts'i 
charm, 

Listening  to  the  low  music  of  her  sighs, 
And  gazing  on  her  white  and  rounded 

At  last  the  lady  motion'd  as  to  rise. 
When  it  ocrurr'd  to  him  there  might  be 

Unless  he  left  (and  quickly  left)  the  place : 

He  moved,  and  then  she  met  him,  fiioe  to  fiMS. 

XXXII. 

It  was  the  lady's  turn  to  wonder  now. 
I     She  wonder'd,  but  her  wonder  soon  snbsidsdi 
;  And  scorn  and  anger  flash'd  across  her  brow; 
At  length,  she  grew  more  calm,  and  (perlM|i 
guided 
By  pity  for  his  youth)  she  ask'd  him  how— 
Ho^  «^^Q>)n^  gentleman  like  him,  who  prided 
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•on  hia  modesty,  could  call 
hour  :-T-he  blushed  and  told  her  all. 

XXXIII. 
■be  would  have  vengeance  for  the 

nd  deadly  vengeance — and  she  had. 
r  soon  after  took  that  long 
whence  none  bat  ghosts,  or  things  as 
d, 

vas  said  his  wine  grew  mighty  strong, 
'twas  handed  by  this  curious  lad, 
lom  Lais  &ncied  from  that  day, 
Lord  of  herself  and  Lydia. 

XXXIV. 

he  was  the  last  of  all  his  race-~ 
f  kings  and  heroes ;  and  he  lay 
ad  dead:  his  smile  gave  power  and 
ice 

jid  wealth  and  joy,  but  yesterday, 
had  swept  the  smile  from  off  his  face, 
sold  limbs  went  floating  far  away, 
e  tomb  wherein  he  should  have  slept : 
ihonour'd,  and  he  died  unwept. 

XXXV. 

ng  thing  to  see,  as  I 

n,  a  man  go  down  into  the  grave, 

ear,  or  e*en  an  alter'd  eye : 

ier  far  than  when  fond  women  rave, 

.  weep  or  aged  parents  sigh 

whom  art  and  love  doth  strive  to  save 

sn*s  heart  is  soothed  by  every  tone 

fing  he's  "  not  quite  alone." 

XXXVT. 

iper  once,  when  I  was  young, 
his  shallow  grave :  the  bearers  trod 
where  the  death-bell  heavily  rung, 
I  his  bones  were  laid  beneath  the  sod : 
^  boards  the  earth  was  gaily  flung : 
ht  the  prayer  which  gave  him  to  his 
yd 

said : — then  all,  passing  away, 
Tce-cofiin'd  wretch  to  quick  decay. 

XXXVII. 

utnmn  evening,  and  the  rain 

Bed  awhile,  but  the  loud  winds  did 

riek 

the  deluging  tempest  back  again, 

•staff  on  the  church-yard  tow'r  did 

Jak, 

h  the  black  clouds  ran  a  lightning  vein, 

I  the  flapping  raven  came  to  seek 

ts  flight  was  heavy,  and  its  wing 

iry  with  along  day's  wandering. 

XXXVIIL 

lil  pair  lived  on  I  know  not :  I 
sabdued  Candaules  to  my  strain, 
tgh  for  me  that  he  should  die, 
ing  kiird  the  king,  why—- ihat's  the 
lin: 

moral  of  the  story,  try 
to  the  beginning  once  againj) 


.»t 


To  trace  it  in  the  quaint  and  antique  text ; 
You'll  find  the  meaning  not  at  all  perplex' d. 

XXXIX. 

Reader,  this  trifle's  ended :  I  have  told 
The  tale  and  shown  the  moral  *'  in  away :' 

Yet  doth  my  page  another  truth  unfold, 
Namely,  that  women  of  the  present  day 

Are  not  so  bad,  nor  half,  as  those  of  old. 
Then,  cast  not  thou  the  lesson  quite  away, 

That — as  they're  better  than  they  were  before, 

Why,  men  should  love  'em  (wtie/y)  more  and 
more. 


MARCIAN  COLONNA. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  story  of  "  MaKian  Coionna"  ia  fietitioiit ; 
but  the  catastrophe  was  suggested  by  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Ma- 
gazine, entitled,  *'  An  Extract  from  Gosachen*! 
Diary."  My  original  intention  was  to  paint  the 
fluctuations  of  a  fatalist's  mind, — touched  with 
insanity, — alternately  raised  by  kindness  and  de- 
pressed by  neglect  or  severity, — ameliorated  by 
the  contemplation  of  external  nature,  and  gene* 
rally  influenced  by  the  same  causes  which  operate 
on  more  healthful  temperaments.  This  intentkni 
has  been  in  some  measure  departed  from,  andtJM 
story  gradually  took  the  form  in  which  it  now 
stands.  The  incidents  were  invented:  yet,  k 
may  be  as  well  to  state  that  when  the  tale  WM 
near  its  completion,  I  read,  in  Forsythe's  Traveb, 
the  account  of  a  Princess  Pignatelli,  whose  mia- 
fortunes  closely  resemble  those  of  the  heroine  of 
Mercian  Coionna. 


PART   I. 


Lonf  years  of  outrage,  calumny,  and  wrong  i 

Imputed  madneu,  prison'd  ■olltude, 

And  tbe  mind's  canker,  in  ita  savage  mood. 

LasMirto/  71mm. 


I. 

For  ever  and  for  ever  shalt  thou  be 
Unto  the  lover  and  the  poet  dear, 
Thou  land  of  sunUt  skies  and  fountains  deer, 
Of  temples,  and   grey  columns,  and   wannf 

woods, 
And  mountains,  from  whose  rifts  the  boming 

floods 
Rush  in  bright  tumult  to  the  Adrian  sea: 
O  thou  romantic  land  of  Italy  ! 
Mother  of  painting  and  sweet  sounds !-— though 

now 

The  Uurelt  are  aU  torn  fram  oS  ^i  >Avii— 
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Yei,  though  the  shape  of  Freedom  now  no  more  !  For  me,  with  my  best  skill  will  I  rehearse 


May  walk,  in  beauty  on  thy  piny  t<horti. 
Shall  I,  upon  whose  soul  thy  poets*  lays. 
And  all  thy  songs  and  hundred  stories,  fell 
Like  dim  Arabian  charms,  break  the  soft  spell 
That  bound  me  to  thee  in  thine  earlier  days  7 
Naver,  divinest  Italy, — thou  shall  bo 
For  aye  the  watchword  of  the  heart  to  me. 


,  My  story,  for  it  speaks  of  thine  and  thee : 
I  It  is  a  sad  and  legendary  verse, 
And  thus  it  runs : 


II. 

and  slialt  be 


III. 


Famous  thou  art, 
time : 
Not  that  because  thind  iron  children  hurled 
Like  arrows  o*er  the  conquest-stricken  world, 
Their  tyrannies, — but  that,  in  a  later  day, 
Great  spirits,  and  gentle  too,  triumphing  came ; 
And,  as  the  mighty  day-star  makes  its  way 


There  is  a  lofty  ipa 
Visible,  amongst  the  mountains  Appenine, 
Where  once  a  hermit  dwelt,  not  yet  forgot 
He  or  his  famous  miracles  divine  : 
through  all  i  And  there  the  convent  of  Laverna  stands  * 
In  solitude,  built  up  by  saintly  hands. 
And  deem'd  a  wonder  in  the  elder  time. 
Chasms  of  the  early  world  are  yawning  there. 
And  rooks  are  seen,  craggy,  and  vast,  and  bare, 
And  many  a  dizzy  precipice  subHme, 
And  caverns  dark  as  Death,  where  the  wildar 


From  darkness  into  light,  they  toward  their  fame   Rushes  from  all  the  quarters  of  the  sky: 


Went,  gathering  splendour  till  they  grew  sublime. 


Yet  first  of  all  thy  sons  were  they  who  wove 
Thy  silken  language  into  tales  of  love. 
And  fiurest  far  the  gentle  forms  that  shine 
In  thy  own  poets*  faery  songs  divine. 
O !  long  as  lips  shall  smile  or  pitying  tears 
Rain  from  the  eyes  of  beauty, — long  as  fears 
Or  doubts  or  hopes  shall  sear  or  .<)oothe  the  heart, 
Or  flatteries  softly  fall  on  woman's  ears, 
Or  witching  words  be  spoke  at  twilight  hours, 
Or  tender  songs  be  sang  in  orange  bowers,— 
Long  as  the  stars,  like  ladies'  looks,  by  night 
Shall   shine, — more   constant    and    almost    as 

bright,— 
So  long,  though  hidden  in  a  foreign  shroud, 
Shall  Dante's  mighty  spirit  speak  aloud : 
So  long  the  lamp  of  flame  on  Petrarch's  urn 
Shall,  like  the  Hght  of  learning,  duly  bum ; 
And  he  be  loved — he  u-ith  his  hundred  tales, 
As  varying  as  the  shadowy  cloud  that  sails 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  April  sky, 
And  musical  as  when  the  waters  run 
Lapsing  through  sylvan  haunts  deliciously. 
Nor  may  that  gay  romancer  who  hath  told 
Of  knight  and  damsel  and  enchantments  old. 
So  well,  be  e'er  forgot ;  nor  he  who  sung 
Of  Salem's  holy  city  lost  and  won, 
The  seer-like  Tasso,  who  enamour'd  hung 
On  Leonora's  beauty,  and  became 
Her  martyr, — blasted  by  a  mingled  flame. 


The  masters  of  the  world  have  vanished,  and 
Thy  gods  have  left  or  lost  their  old  command  ; 
The  painter  and  the  poet  now  have  fled, 
And  slaves  usurp  the  seat  of  Caesar  dead : 
Prison  and  painted  palace  hast  thou  still. 
But  filled  with  creatures  whom  mere  terrors  kill; 
Afraid  of  life  and  death,  they  live  and  die 
Eternally,  and  slay  their  own  weak  powers, 
And  hate  the  past,  and  dread  the  future  time, 
And  while  they  steal  from  pleasure  droop  to 

crime, 
Plucking  the  leaves  from  all  the  rosy  hours : 
Alas,  alas !  beautiful  Italy  ! 
—Yet  he  who  late  hath  risen  like  a  star 
Among  us  (now  by  the  Venice  waves  afar 
He  loiters  with  his  song,)  hath  writ  of  thee, 
And  shared  his  Inurell'd  immortality 
With  thy  decaying  fortunes.    Muxmux  nou 


Above,  in  all  his  old  regality. 
The  monarch  eagle  sits  upon  his  throne. 
Or  floats  upon  the  desert  winds,  alone. 
There,  belted  'round  and  'round  by  forests  drcv. 
Black  pine,  and  giant  beech,  and  oaks  that  ran 
Their  brown  diminished  heads  like  shrubs  be- 
tween. 
And  guarded  by  a  river  that  is  seen 
Flashing  and  wandering  through  the  dell  belov. 

Laverna  stands. It  is  a  place  of  woe. 

And  'midst  its  cold  dim  aisles  and  cells  of  gkxnt 
The  pale  Franciscan  meditates  his  doom  ^ 
An  exile  from  his  kind,  save  some  sad  few 
(Like  him  imprison'd  and  devoted,)  who, 
Deserting  their  high  natures  for  the  creed 
A  bigot  fashioned  in  his  weaker  dreams, 
Left  love  and  life  (yet  love  is  life,  indeed.) 
And  all  the  wonders  of  the  world, — its  gleams 
Of  joy,  of  sunshine,  fair  as  those  which  spring 
From  the  great  poet's  high  imagining, 
Sounds,  and  gay  sights,  and  woman's  words wludi 

bless 
And  carry  on  their  echoes  happiness. — 
Lefl  all  that  man  inherits,  and  fell  down 
To  worship  in  the  dust,  a  demon's  crown: 
For  there  a  phantom  of  a  fearful  size. 
Shaped  out  of  shadow  and  cloud,  and  nurMd  in 

pain. 
And  born  of  doubt  and  sorrow,  and  of  the  brvo 
The  ever  evil  spirit  mocks  man's  eyes ; 
And  they  who  worship  it  are  cold  and  wan, 
Timid  and  proud,  envying  while  they  despise 
The  wealth  and  wishes  of  their  fellow  man. 


IV. 

Amongst  the  squalid  crowd  that  Ungercd  there, 
I  Mocking  with  empty  forms  and  hopeless  prayer 
Their  bounteous  God,  was  one  of  princely  racs,'" 
The  young  Colonna,  in  his  form  and  fees 
Honouring    the    mighty  stem   from  which  ke 

sprung. 
Born  amidst  Roman  ruins,  he  had  hung 
O'er  every  tale  of  sad  antiquity, 
And  on  its  fallen  honours,  once  so  high. 
Had  mused  like  one  who  hoped.    His  soul  hid 

gone 
Into  the  depth  of  sges,  and  had  brought 
From  thence  strange  things  and  tidings,  such  a> 

none 
\0x  l^'N  «*  «t  tos^m  of  now ;  and  then  he  thonight 
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bat  of  the  f^pirh  old  might  be 
I  the  land^ptrhaps  might  haunt 
8tiU  ;  and  often  silently 
i  through  the  night,  and   loved  to 

ome  wailing  hy  the  tomSa,  and  see 
tagger  and  the  ivy  sere 
blast — she  who  triumphantly 
lack  tresses,  Uke  a  rustling  pall, 
jid  arch  alike,  and  preys  on  all. 

e  youngest  of  his  hou«>c,  and  from 

hood  a  severer  gloom 

as  marks  ihe  child,  gathered  and 

On  that  same  night  of  mirth  Vitelli  came 

like  an  overshadowing  veil ;  With  his  fair  child,  sole  heiress  of  his  name,^ 

raes— (often)  when  some  sad  talc        i  ^^^  cam*  amidst  the  lovely  and  the  proud, 

jm  out  that  seeming  darkness  flew     !  Peerless;    and   when    she    moved,   the   gallant 


VL 

They  left  him  to  his  prison,  and  then  returned ; 
And  festal  sounds  were  beard,  and  songs  wert 

sung. 
And  all  around  the  walld  wore  garlands  hung 
As  usual,  and  gay  censers  brightly  burned 
In  the  Colonna  palace.     He  was  miss'd 
By  none,  and  when  his  mother  fondly  kis8*d 
Iler  eldest  bom,  and  bade  him  on  that  day 
Devote  him  to  the  dove-eyed  Julia, 
The  proud  Vitclli*s  child,  Komc*8  paragon, 
She  thought  no  longer  of  her  cloistered  eon. 


ind  and  passion,  and  his  eye 


crowd 


the  lightning  of  his  brain,  and  then     Divided,  as  the  obsequious  vapours  light 


►re  proudly ;  yet,  by  many  men 
ancestral  taint  had  not  forgot,) 
shunned  from  very  infancy, 
and  chartered  for  the  madman*s  lot. 

V. 

e  met  neglect,  and  fear  abroad, 
rew,  early,  a  heavy  load. 
ivas,  and  on  the  poet's  page 
syond  the  feeling  of  his  age, 
d  high  exploit,  and  knightly  worth, 
'e,  and  dark  and  starry  themes 
itemperd  food,  the  aching  dreams 
I  all  his  hours,  and  gave  birth 
nterprlse  and  wishes  vain, 
L5  they  arose, — in  pride  and  pain. 
)  doom'd  by  a  father's  will  to  wear 
>wl,  and  wat*  forbid  to  share 
ir  of  an  elder  brother's  fate : 
e  came  distrust  and  bitter  hate ; 
ie  the  8er[>eiu's  twhiiiiu  coil, 
bis    heart,   and    fixed    its    station 

his  veins  did  lurking  fevers  boil, 
irst  in  madness ; — then  his  mind 
ist,  as  is  that  languid  wind 
cross  the  calm  blue  sea,  and  falls 
T  the  Coliseum's  walls, 
:hat  great  ruin. — In  this  hour 
hen  the  soul  had  lost  its  power, 
ry  slept,  and  that  blank  idiot  nir, 
I  than  death — to  which  despair 
L>r  remorse — came  sniilin^r  o'er 
they  (his  cautious  parents)  bore 
ito  Laverna.     By  the  shore 
ashing  Mediterranean  seas 
'd;  and  at  times  when  the  swift 

I  'round  his  brows,  a  sadness  crept 
bis  eye,  and  then  he  sighed 

0  thought,  and  when  the  soft  wind 

)  its  gentle  fall,  and  wept. 

lot  the  change,  but  bore  him  on 

'ent  prison,  and  their  gold 

1  the  weight  of  truth  the  talc  they 

ey  left  him  to  hia  fate,—^lone, 
57 


Divide  to  let  the  queen-moon  pass  by  night: 
Then  looks  of  love  were  seen,  and  many  a  sigh 
Was  wasted  on  the  air,  and  some  aloud 
Talk'd  of  the  pangs  they  feh  and  swore  to  die: 
She,  Uke  the  solitary  rose  that  springs 
In  the  first  warmth  of  summer  days,  and  flings 
A  perfume  the  more  sweet  because  alone — 
Just  bursting  into  beauty,  with  a  lone 
Half  girl's,  half  woman's,  smiled  and  then  forgot 
Those  gentle  things  to  which  she  answered  not. 
But  when  Colonna's  heir  bespoke  her  hand. 
And  led  her  to  the  dance,  she  questioned  why 
His  brother  joined  not  in  that  revelry  : 
Careless  he  turn'd  aside  and  did  command 
Loudly  the  many  instruments  to  sound, 
And  well  did  that  young  couple  tread  the  ground: 
Each  step  was  lost  in  each  accordant  note, 
Which  through  the  palace  seemed  that  night  to 

float 
As  merrily,  as  though  the  Satyr-god 
With  his  inspiring  n^cd  (the  mighty  Pan,) 
Had  left  his  old  Arcadian  woods,  and  trod 
Piping  upon  the  shores  Italian. 

Again  she  asked  in  vain :  yet,  as  he  turned 
I  (The  brother)  from  her,  a  fierce  colour  burned 
Upon  his  cheek,  and  fading  left  it  pale 
As  cleafh,  and  half  proclaimed  the  guilty  tale. 
— J^he  dwelt  tipon  that  ni^ht  till  pity  grew 
Into  a  wilder  pn«sioii :  the  sweet  dew 
That  lincrr'd  in  her  eye  "  for  pity's  sake," 
Was — (like  an  exhalation  in  the  sun) 
Dried  and  absorbed  by  love.     C^h  !  love  can  take 
What  shape  he  pleaflca,  and  when  once  begun 
His  fiery  inroad  in  the  soul,  h»)w  vain 
The  after-knowledge  which  his  presence  gives! 
Wo  weep  or  rave,  itnt  still  he  lives,  and  lives 
Master  and  lord,  'midst  pride  and  tears  and  pain. 

vn. 

Now  may  we  seek  Colonna.    When  he  found 
Himself  a  prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  bound. 
And  saw  the  eyeless  skull  and  glass  of  sand 
And  ghastly  crucifix  before  him,  he 
'Rose  with  a  sudden  shriek  and  burst  the  band 
That  tied  him  to  his  pallet,  and  stood  free : 
Not  thus  alone  he  aloodt  ^ot  vVvq  VA^  ^tyiV. 
Darted  upon  Vua  brain  and  d^d  \»i^m;V. 
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The  gates  of  memory,  and  from  his  soul 
Gradual  he  felt  the  clouds  of  madness  roll, 
And  with  his  mind's  rcdemfMion  every  base 
And  darker  passion  iled — siirunk  'fore  its  light, 
As  at  the  glance  of  morning  shrinks  the  night. 
Not  suddenly, — but  slow,  from  day  to  day, 
The  shadow  from  his  spirit  passed  away, 
And  sometimes  would  return  at  intervals, 
As  blight  upon  the  opening  blossom  falls. 
"—And  then  he  pondered  in  his  prison  place, 
On  many  on  awful  theme  ne'er  conn'd  before ; 
Of  darkness  and  decay,  and  of  that  shore 
Upon  whose  shadowy  strand  pnle  spirits  walk, 
'Tis  said,  for  many  u^ub  ;  and  would  talk 
Right  eloquent  wiih  every  monk  who  there 
Boasted  of  penitence,  and  iclt  despair. 
In  whose  dull  eye  Hope  shone  not,  and  whose 

breath 
Was  one  unvaried  tale  of  Death  and  Death. 

VIII. 
But  in  his  gentler  moments  he  would  gaze. 
With  something  of  the  love  ot  earlier  days. 
On  the  far  prospects,  and  on  summer  morns 
Would  wander  to  a  \\\^\\  and  distant  peak, 
Against  whose  rocky  tiosoin  tlie  clouds  break 
In  showers  upon  the  for(\«ts.     It  adoms 
The  landscape,  and  from  out  a  pine-wood  high, 
Springs  like  a  cragsry  f;iant  to  the  cky. 
Here,  on  this  summit  of  the  hilU,  he  loved 
To  Uc  and  look  upon  the  world  btlow; 
And  almost  did  he  wish  at  times  to  know 
How  in  that  busy  world  man  conld  !te  nu)ved 
To  live  for  ever — wluii  d(  lights  were  there 
To  equal  the  fresh  sward  and  odorous  air. 
The  valleys  and  green  slopes,  and  the  sweet  call 
Of  bird  to  bird,  what  tinw  tht^  shadows  fall 
Toward  the  west : — yet  sonirthing  there  must  be 
He  felt,  and  that  he  now  di-sircl  to  see. 


As  once  he  pondered  there,  on  ihe  far  world, 
And  on  himself,  like  a  lone  creature  hurled 
From  all  its  pleasures — its  trniptarions,  all^ 
Over  his  heart  there  frll,  like  a  dark  pall. 
The  memory  of  the  past :  he  thought  and  thought, 
Till  in  his  brain  a  busier  spirit  wrought. 
And  Nature  then  nnlnck'd  with  her  sweet  smile 
The  icy  barrier  of  his  heart,  and  he 
Returned  unto  his  first  humanity. 
He  felt  a  void,  and  much  he  f»rii'ved  th»'  while. 
Within  his  heart,  as  thojiirh  he  wish'd  to  share 
A  joy  he  knew  not  with  another  mind  ; 
Wild  were  his  thoughts,  but  every  wish  refined. 
And  pure  as  waters  of  the  mountain-spring  : 
Was  it  the  birth  of  l/ove  ? — did  he  unbind 
(Like  the  far  scent  of  wild  flowers  blossoming) 
His  perfumed  pinions  in  that  rocky  lair, 
To  save  a  heart  so  young  from  perishing  there  ? — 

TX. 

Some  memory  had  he  of  Vitelli's  child, 
But  gathered  where  he  now  remembered  not ; 
Terhaps,  like  a  faint  dream  or  vision  wild 
(Which,  once  beheld,  may  never  be  forgot,) 
She  floated  in  his  fancy  ;  and  when  pain 
And  fevers  hot  came  thronging  round  his  brain, 
Her  shape  and  voice  fell  like  a  balm  upon 
Ills  BtuJ  and  dark  imagination. 


A  gentle  minister  she  was,  when  he 

Saw  forms,  'twas  said,  which  often  silently 

Passed  by  his  midnight  couch,  and  felt  at  timet 

Strange  horror  for  imaginary  crimes 

(Committed,  or  to  be,)  and  in  his  walk 

Of  Fate  and  Death,  and  pluuitom  thiixgs  wooU 

talk. 
Shrieks  scared  Iiim  from  his  sleep,  and  figurei 

came 
On  his  alarm'd  sight,  and  through  the  glades, 
When  evening  fill'd  the  woods  with  trembling 

shades, 
Follow'd  his  footsteps,  and  a  star-like  flame 
Floated  before  his  fcyes  pak-ly  by  day. 
And  ^'lared  by  night  and  would  not  passawif. 
— At  last  his  brother  died.     Giovanni  fell 
A  victim  in  a  cause  he  loved  too  well ; 
And  the  Colonna  prince,  without  his  heir. 
Bethought  him  of  the  distant  convent,  where 
A  child  had  been  imprison'd.  tliat  he  might  gn 
Riches  for  one  he  better  loved : — How  vain, 
And  idle  now !  Dead  was  the  favour'd  son. 
And  sad  the  father, — ^but  the  crime  was  done. 

X. 

Then  Marcian  sought   his  home.    A  ghasttf 

gloom 
Hung  over  the  pillars  and  the  wrecks  of  Rome. 
•And  scarcely,  as  the  clouds  were  swiftly  driren 
In  mn.«ses  shrouding  the  blue  face  of  Heaven 
Was  s€r»n,  by  tremulous  glimpses,  the  pale  moon. 
W  ho  looked  abroad  in  fear  and  vanished  soon. 
'I'hf  wi?ids  were  loud  amongst  the  ruins,  where 
The  wild  weeds  shook  abroad  their  ragged  hair, 
And  sounds  were  heard,  Ijke  sobs  from  some  kne 

man, 
And  miirmiiring 'tween  his  banks  theTyberrtn. 
In  the  C^olonna  palace  there  were  tears 
Flowing  from  aged  eyes  that  seldom  wept ; 
Their  son  wa^  gone — the  hope  of  many  yean 
Gold  in  his  marble  home  for  ever  slept. 
— The  father  met   his  child:    wuh  trcmulow 

grasp 
He  press'd  his  hand,  and  he  rctum'd  the  cliip, 
And  spoke  assuring  words — **  that  he  was  oooe 
To  s»)Ofh«    liis    grief  ond    cheer  his  detolite 

home," — 
And  then  he  bade  him  quite  forget  the  psst. 
Thus  hand  in  hand  they  sat  awhile  ;  at  last 
A  derp  dpep  sob  came  bursting  from  the  gloom 
That  hid  the  far  part  of  the  palace  room. 
And,  after,  all  was  silent  as  the  grave. 
Colonna  'rose,  and  by  the  lamp  that  gave 
A  feeble  light,  saw,  Hke  a  shape  of  stone. 
His  mother  couching  in  the  dust,  alone: 
Her  hand  was  clench'd,  and  her  eye  wandsr'd 

wild 
Like  one  who  lost  and  sought  rin  rain)  a  child; 
And  now  and  then  a  smile,  but  not  a  tear. 
Told  that  she  fancied  still  her  darling  near : 
And  then  she  shook  her  head,  cro8s*d  her  arms 
Over  her  breast,  and  turned  her  from  the  light. 
And  seem'd  as  though  she  mutter'd  inwani 

charms. 
To  scare  some  doubtful  phantom  from  her  rifltt- 
He  spokn  to  her  in  vain :  her  heart  wa^^IHd 
With  grief,  and  every  passion  else  was  snll'd. 
Waa  buried , — lost.    Just  S8  the  mighty  nins 
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Where'er  he  wandcr*d  she  would  come  upon 
His  mind,  a  phantom-like  companion  ; 
Yet,  with  that  idle  dread  with  which  ilic  heart 
Stifles  its  pleasures,  he  would  ever  depart 
And  loiter  long  amongst  the  streets  of  Rome, 
When  she,  he  feared,  migiit  visit  at  his  home. 
A  strange  and  sad  perversencss ;  he  did  fear 
To  part  with  that  pale  hope  which  shone  at  last 
Glimmering  upon  his  fortunes.    Many  a  year 
Burthen*d  with  evil  o'er  his  head  had  pass'd, 
And  stampM  upon  his  brow  the  marks  of  care, 
And  so  he  seem*d  as  old  before  his  time  : 
And  many  would  pretend  that  in  his  air 
There  waa  a  gloom  that  had  its  birth  in  crime. 
— *Tis  thus  the  wretched  arc  trod  down.  Despair! 
Doth  strike  as  deep  a  furrow  in  the  brain 
As  mischief  or  remorse ;  and  doubt  will  pain 
And  sear  the  heart  like  sin  accomplished. 
But  slander  ever  hnth  hung  upon  the  head 
Of  silent  sorrow,  and  corroding  sihame 
Preys  on  his  heart,  and  its  defenceless  name 
Is  blotted  by  the  bad,  until  it  flics 
From  the  base  world  a  willing  sacrifice. 


PART   II. 


Love  surely  hath  been  breathing  here. 

SibjfUint  Leaots. 

We  will  leave  them  io  themseWei, 

To  the  moon  and  the  ■tara,  thene  happy  elves, 

To  the  murmuring  wave  and  the  zephyr**  wing, 

That  dreanifl  of  gentlest  Joyance  bring. 

To  bathe  their  slumbering  eyes. 

Tgle  of  Palms. 


I. 

Oh  power  of  love  so  fearful  and  so  fair — 
Life  of  our  life  on  earth,  yet  kin  to  care — 
Oh  !  thou  day-dreaming  Spirit,  who  dost  look 
Upon  the  future,  as  the  charmed  book 
Of  Fate  were  opcn'd  to  thine  eyes  alone-— 
Thou  who  dost  cull,  from  moments  stolen  and 

gone 
Into  eternity,  memorial  things 
To  deck  the  days  to  come — thy  revellings 
Were  glorious  and  beyond  all  others:   Thou 
Didst  banquet  upon  beauty  once ;  and  now 
The  ambrosial  feast  is  ended ! — Let  it  be. 
Enough  to  say,  *'  It  t«w,"— Oh  !  upon  roc 
From  thy  o'ershadowing  wings  ethereal 
Shake  odorous  airs,  so  may  my  senses  all 
Be  spell-bound  to  thy  service,  beautiful  power, 
And  on  the  breath  of  every  coming  hour 
Send  me  faint  tidings  of  the  things  that  were, 
And  aid  me  as  I  try  gently  to  tell 
The  story  of  that  young  Italian  pair. 
Who  loved  so  lucklessly,  yet  ah !  ao  well. 

n.      ' 

How  long  Colonna  in  his  gloomier  mood 
Remained,  it  matters  not :  I  will  not  brood 
On  evil  themea ;  bat,  leaviitg  grief  and  crime, 
At  once,  Ipu»  unto  a  blither  time. 


— One  night — one  summer  ni^ht — ^he  wanders 

far 
Into  the  Roman  suburbs ;  many  a  star 
Shone  out  above  upon  the  silent  hours, 
Save  when,  awakening  the  sweet  infant  flower*, 
The  breezes  travcH'd  from  the  west,  and  then 
A  small  cloud  came  abroad  and  fled  again. 
The  red  rose  was  in  blossom,  and  the  fair 
And  bending  hly  to  the  wanton  air 
Bared  her  white  breast,  and  the  voluptuous  lime 
Cast  out  his  perFumes,  and  the  wilding  thyme 
Mingled  his  mountain  sweets,  transplanted  low 
*  Midst  all  the  flowers  that  in  those  regions  blow. 
— He  wandered  on :  At  last,  his  spirit  subdaed 
By  the  deep  influence  of  that  hour,  partook 
E*en  of  its  nature,  and  he  felt  imbued 
With  a  more  gentle  love,  and  he  did  look 
At  times  amongst  the  stars,  as  on  a  book 
Where  ho  might  read  his  destiny.     How  brigbl 
Heaven's  many  constellations  shone  that  night! 
And  from  the  distant  river  a  gentle  tune, 
Such  as  is  uttered  in  the  month  of  June, 
By  brooks,  whose  scanty  streams  have  languiM 

long 
For  rain,  was  heard ;— a  tender,  laps'mg  soog, 
Sent  up  in  homage  to  the  quiet  moon. 

lU. 

He  mused,  till  from  a  garden,  near  wbostwaH 
He  leant,  a  melancholy  voice  was  heard 
Singing  alone,  Uke  some  poor  widow  bird 
That  casts  unto  the  woods  her  desert  call. 
It  was  the  voice— the  very  voice  that  rung 
Long  in  his  brain  that  now  so  sweetly  sung. 
He  pasa'd  the  garden-bounds  and  lightly  trod, 
Checking  his  breath,  along  the  grassy  sod 
(By  buds  and  blossoms  half-hidden,  which  the 

breeze 
Had  ravished  from  the  clustering  orange-treeii) 
Until  he  reached  a  low  pavilion,  where 
He  saw  a  lady  pale,  with  radiant  hair 
Over  her  forehead,  and  in  garments  white; 
A  harp  was  by  her,  and  her  fingers  light 
I  Carelessly  o'er  the  golden  strings  were  flongi 
Then,  shaking  back  her    locks,  with  upW* 

eye, 
And  lips  that  dumbly  moved,  she  seetned  ^ 

try, 
To  catch  an  old  disused  melody — 
A  sad  Italian  air  it  was,  which  I 
Remember  in  my  boyhood  to  have  heard. 
And  still — (though  here  and  there  perhaps  t  wflf" 
Be  now  forgot,)  I  recollect  the  eong. 
Which  might  to  any  lovelorn  talc  belong. 

SONG. 

Whither,  ah !  whither  is  my  lost  love  •trtyJoT' 
Upon  what  pleasant  land  beyond  the  sea? 
Oh !  ye  winds,  now  playing 
Like  airy  spirits  round  my  temples  free. 
Fly  and  tell  him  this  from  me : 

Tell  him,  sweet  winds,  that  in  my  womsn'sboiOfl* 
My  young  love  still  retains  its  perfect  poweff 
Or,  like  the  anmmer  bloeeom, 
That  changea  still  from  bud  to  the  fiill-blowfl 

flower, 
\Oton«%  ^\\i  «H«TY  ^aaaing  boor. 
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it\y)  that,  since  we  two  parted, 

nuch  sorrow  I  have  known : 

-hearted 

upon  bright  moments  gone, 

think  of  him  alone. 

IV. 

d,  and  Colonna  knelt 
>ut8tretched  arms :  He  felt 
in  th«  mountains  far  away 
ed  so  much,  at  last  was  his. 
:  there  in  a  world  like  this" 
:h  joy  for  me  ?  Oh  !  Julia, 
no  phantom,  which  my  brain 

:  of  grief  and  desperate  pain — 
from  day  to  day  behold 
still  again  ?  Oh  !  speak  to  me, 
f,  for  I  have  grown  old 
r  time  :  I  kneel  to  thee." 
issionate  voice  the  lover  broke 

e,  and  while  he  spoke 

■'  might  a  maiden  move, 

ice  to  pride,  and  pride  to  love. 

women's  sighs,  and  clear  their 

nents  years,  an  age  in  hours ; 
lovement  of  the  heart  they  run 
with  a  courser's  speed, 
e,  reject ;  but  if  indeed 
\ — oh !  as  the  eternal  sun 
nates  all  to  which  this  earth 
lis  glance)  hath  given  birth, 
e  of  woman  stamps  our  fates, 
the  love  it  lirst  creates. 

V. 

ened  with  averted  eye, 
irning  towards  him,  tenderly 
leep  sad  truth  of  every  tone, 
ne  was  hers,  and  all  her  own ; 
tic  flush  upon  his  cheek, 
lage  which  the  passions  speak 
11)  and  so  she  smiled 
h  a  pulse  rapid  and  wild 
rith  love,  and  all  his  woes 
got,  he  lightly  rose, 
elf  beside  \\or.     "  Julia ! 
1.  for  you  are  mine,"  he  said  ; 
ilder  droop' d  his  feverish  head. 
It  he  seemed  dying  away : 
quick.     '•  Oh  !  Marcian, 
ly  sigh*d : — '*  Again,  again, 
ist  love,  again,  and  shower 
ir  words  which  have  such  power, 
wer  upon  my  fainting  soul- 
wandering  towards  that  fearful 


«« 


)eath,  Trouble  and  Silence  meet, 
weak,  perhaps  with  erring  feet, 
e  without  thee — but  no  more  ; 
ipon  that  shadowy  shore, 
rt    here    standing    beside    mc, 


Dear  Marcian,  you  and  I  for  many  years 
Have  suflered :  I  have  bought  relief  with  tears  ; 
But,  my  poor  friend,  I  fear  a  misery 
Beyond  the  reach  of  tears  has  weighed  on  thee. 
What  'tis  I  know  not,  but  (now  calmly  mark 
My  words)  'twas  said  that — that  thy  mind  w»s 

dark, 
And  the  red  fountains  of  thy  blood  (as  Heaven 
Is  stained  with  the  dying  lights  of  £ven) 
Wore  tainted — that  thy  mind  did  wander  fiur, 
At  times,  a  dangerous  and  erratic  star, 
Which  like  a  pestilence  sweeps  the  lower  sky, 
Dreaded  by  every  orb  and  planet  nigfa. 
This  hath  my  father  heard.    Oh !  Marcian, 
He  is  a  worldly  and  a  cruel  man, 
And  made  me  once  a  victim ;  but  again 
It  shall  not  be.    I  have  had  too  much  of  pain, 
Too  much  for  such  short  hours  as  life  affords, 
And  I  would  fain  from  out  the  golden  hoards 
^^  i^yt  pluck  some  fair  ornament,  at  last, 
To  gild  my  life  with— but  my  life  hath  past.** 

Her  head  sank  on  her  bosom :  gently  he 
'  Kissed  oflT  the  big  bright  tears  of  misery. 
Alas  !  that  ever  such  glittering  drops  should  fLow 
(Bright  as  though  born  of  Happiness,)  from  woe  I 
I  He  soothed  lier  for  a  time,  and  she  grew  calm, 
For  lovers'  language  is  the  surest  balm 
To  hearts  that  sorrow  much :  that  night  they  parted 
With  kisses  and  with  tears,  but  both  light-hearted, 
And  many  a  vow  was  made  and  promise  spoke, 
And  well  believed  by  both  and  never  broke: 
They  parted,  but  from  that  time  often  met 
In  that  same  garden  when  the  sun  had  set. 
And  for  a  while  Colouna's  mind  forgot. 
In  the  fair  present  hour,  his  future  lot. 

VI. 

To  those  o*er  whom  pale  Destiny  with  his  sting 
Hangs,  a  mere  glance,  a  word,  a  sound  will  bring 
The  bitter  future  with  its  terrors,  all 
Black  and  overwhelming.    Like  Colonna's  star. 
Though  hidden  for  a  while  or  banish'd  far. 
The  time  will  come. — at  prayer  or  festival, 
Slumber  or  morning  sport  or  mid-day  task ; 
The  soul  can  never  fly  itself,  nor  mask 

The  face  of  Fate  with  smiles. 

How  oft  by  some  strange  ill  of  body  or  mind 
Man's  fine  and  piercing  sense  is  stricken  bhnd? 
No  matter  then  how  slight  the  shadows  be. 
The  veil  is  thick  to  him  who  cannot  see. 
Solid  and  unsubstantial,  false  and  true. 
And  Fear  and  Fate ;  but  to  that  wretched  few. 
Who  call  the  dim  phantasms  from  their  graves, 
And  bow  before  their  own  creations,  slaves. 
They  are  immortal — holy — fix' d— supreme. 
No  more  of  this. — Now  pass  I  to  my  theme. 

vn. 


The  hours  pass'd  gently,— even  happily 
Awhile ;  though  sometimes  o'er  Colonna*s  brow 
There  shone  a  meaning  strange,  as  though  his 
doom 

ear  Marcian,  I" — How  soft  she  Flash'd  Uke  a  light  across  his  memory, 

j  And  left  behind  a  momentary  gloom  ; 
This  would  he  smile  away ;  and  then  forget, 
And  then  again,  aitfYim^,  TeTUfsinX^ex  *.  >j^\. 
Over  pale  Jolia'a  face  O&ax  i2k»i^ii  cmX 


ly" — (and  as  the  daylight  breaks, 
morning,  was  her  smile) 
h»ien  Bilemiy,  awhile. 
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A  shadow  like  itself,  and  when  it  passed 
Its  sad  reflection  vanished.     Lovers'  eyes 
Bright  mirrors  are  where  Love  may  look  and  see 
Its  gladness,  grief,  beauty,  deformity, 
Pictured  in  all  their  answering  colours  plain, 
So  long  as  the  true  life  and  Soul  remain ; 
For  when  the  substance  shrinks  the  shadow  flics. 

Thus  lived  Colonna,  till  to  common  eyes 
He  seemed  redeemed  and  rescued  from  despair ; 
And  often  would  he  catch  the  joyous  air 
Of  the  mere  idler,  and  the  past  would  seem, 
To  him  and  others,  hke  a  terrible  dream 
Dissolved :  'twas  then  a  clear  spirit  grew 
In  his  black  eye,  and  over  the  deep  blue 
Of  Julia's  a  soft  happier  radiance  hung, 
Like  the  dark  beauty  from  the  starlight  flung 
Upon  the  world,  which  tells  Heaven's  breast  is 

clear 
Within,  and  that  abroad  no  cloud  is  near. 

VIII. 

Once— only  once — ('twas  in  a  lonely  hour) — 
He  felt  the  presence  of  his  evil  power 
Weighing  upon  him,  and  he  left  his  home 
In  silence,  amidst  fresher  scenes  to  roam. 
— 'Twas  said  that  he  did  wander  far  and  wide 
O'er  desert  heaths,  and  on  the  Latian  plains 
Bared  his  hot  forehead  to  the  falling  rains, 
Which  there  bring  death ;  and  with  a  heart  allied 
To  gentle  pleasures  still,  on  the  green  hill's  side 
Would  stretch  his  length  upon  the  evening  grass, 
Shedding  sweet  tears  to  see  the  great  sun  pass 
Away  like  a  dream  of  boyhood.    Darkness  then 
Gfrew  his  familiar,  and  in  caverns  deep 
(By  the  strange  voice  of  Silence  luU'd  asleep) 
He  oft  would  hide  himself  within  its  arms ; 
Or  gaze  upon  the  eyes  of  Heaven,  when 
She  stands  illustrious  with  her  midnight  charms 
Reveal'd — all  unubscured  by  moon  or  stm. 
Gay-tinted  cloud,  or  airy  rainbow  won 
From  light  and  showers ;  and  when  storms  were 

high 
He  listen'd  to  the  wind- God  riding  by 
The  mountain  places,  and  there  took  his  stand, 
Hearkening  his  voice  of  triumph  or  command, 
Or  heard  him  through  the  piny  forests  rave. 
Ere  he  went  murmuring  to  his  prison  cave. 

IX. 

And  then  unto  the  rocks  of  Tivoli 
He  went :  alas !  for  gone  Antiquity — 
Its  holy  and  mysterious  temple,  where 
The  Sibyl  spread  abroad  her  hoary  hair, 
And  spoke  her  divine  oracles.     Her  home 
Is  crumbHng  into  dust,  and  sheeted  foam 
Now  sparkles  wliere  her  whifen'd  tresses  hung ; 
And  where  her  voice,  Uke  Heaven's,  was  freely 

flung 
Unto  the  echoes,  now  fierce  torrents  flow. 
Filling  with  noise  and  spray  the  dell  below. 
Not  useless  are  ye  yet,  ye  rocks  and  woods 
Of  Tivoli,  although  long  since  have  vanish'd 
From  your  lost  land  its  gorgeous  palaces, 
And  though  the  spirit  of  the  place  be  banish'd 
The  earth  for  ever — yet  your  silver  floods 
Remain  (immortal  music,)  and  the  breeze 


X. 

For  weeks  amongst  the  woods  did  Miidsn 
rove 
And  wilds :  At  last,  unto  his  widow'd  love 
He  came  again,  while  yet  the  fever  stain'd 
His  cheek  and  darkness  on  his  brow  remain'd. 
She  saw  the  hectic  colour  burning  bright 
Clouded  by  looks  of  sorrow,  and  one  night- 
It  was  a  night  of  sultry  summer  weather, 
And  they  were  sitting  in  the  garden  where, 
Guided  by  fate,  and  drawn  like  doves  together, 
They  once  had  met,  and  meeting  inock'd  at  care, 
And  he  first  sank  upon  her  bosom  fair : 
Her  white  and  delicate  fingers  now  by  his 
Were  held  and  not  withdrawn,  and  with  a  ki« 
He  thank'd  her,  yet  with  idle  question  tried 
To  cheat  away  the  grief  she  could  not  hide. 
He  felt  that  he  had  planted  in  her  heart 
The  seeds  of  grief ;  and  could  be  then  depart 
And  leave  the  lady  of  his  love  in  tears — 
Weigh' d  down  (and  for  his  sake)  by  silent  fean? 
He  could  not :  Oh  he  felt  the  pleading  look 
Of  her  who  loved  him  so,  nor  could  he  brook 
Still  to  be  thought  a  frantic.     '*  Thou  shalt  know, 
Dearest,"  he  said,  "  my  hidden  story  now; 
Forgive  me  that  before  J  told  thee  not : 
I  thought — I  wished  to  think  the  thing  forgot." 
— He  ponder'd  then,  as  to  regain  a  thought; 
At  length,  with  a  firm  tongue  (but  mingling  itiH 
Much  fancy  with  the  fact,  as  madmen  will,) 
He  told  his  tale — his  dream : — 

XI. 

"From  my  ssdyootli 
I  never  was  beloved, — never.     Truth 
Fell  mildew'd  fi'om  my  lips,  and  in  my  eye 
Gloom'd,  it  was  said,  the  red  insanity. 
I  was  not  mad — nor  am  ;  but  I  became 
Wither  d  by  malice,  and  a  clouded  flame 
Rose  from  my  heart,  and  made  my  eyesight  dim 
And  by  brain  turn,  and  palsied  every  limb, 
And  the  world  stood  in  stupor  for  a  time. 
Yet  from  my  fiery  cloud  I  heard  of  crime. 
Of  parent's — brother's  hate,  and  of  one  lost 
For  want  of  kindness.— Then  T — ay ;  then  thsre 

came 
The  rushing  of  innumerable  wings 
By  me,  and  sweets,  such  as  the  summer  flingSi 
Fell  on  my  fainting  senses,  and  I  crept 
Into  some  night-dark  place,  and  long  I  slept ; 
I  slept  until  a  rude  uneasy  motion 
Stirr'd  me :  what  pass'd  I  know  not  then,  aod 

yet 
Methought  the  sir  blew  freshly,  and  the  ocesn 
Danced  with  its  bright  blue  waters :  I  forget 
Where  all  this  happen'd ;  but  at  last  my  brain 
Seem'd  struggling  with  itself,  awhile  in  vain. 
There  was  a  load  on  it,  like  hopeless  care 
Upon  the  mind — a  dreary  heavy  load. 
And  now  and  then,  it  seem'd  as  shapes  did  goid 
My  soul  to  recollection, -—or  despair. 

XII. 


"  Clearer  and  clearer  now  from  day  to  day 
The  figures  floated  on  my  dght,  but  when 
1 1  moved  they  vanish'd.    Then,  a  grim  array, 
Bringa  health  and  freahneaa  to  your  ¥ri.m|i  U«u.  .IAa  i^«ia«aiiQXBL\hA  ^jMim  of  buried  rneOf 
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1  silence  :  each  upon  his  face 

Id  look,  as  though  some  sad  disgrace 

*ed  his  hie  (or  thus  I  thought)  with 

»w: 

ih'd  too ;  but  ever  on  the  morrow 

\  again,  with  greater  sadness,  till 

len  one  of  them  gave  answer — shrill 

that  whistle  through  the  dungeou*s 

ate 

>ecember  nights,  when  in  her  state 

white  Winter.— 'Look!'— (I  thus 
inslate 
s  it  utter' d) — '  Iiook,*  the  phantom 

e  ancestry  departed — dead, 
lou  seest  hath  left  his  gaping  tomb 
1  comes  to  warn  thee  of  thy  doom : 
whilst  living,  bore  within  his  brain 
ladness :  start  not — so  dost  thou : 
ir  otoH,  and  on  thy  moody  brow 
B  invisible  word  ne*er  writ  in  vain. 

all :  we  died  as  thou  shalt  die, 
I  of  our  hearths  insanity ; 
o  son  the  boiling  rivers  ran 
'ery  vein  and  ^was  alike  with  all : 
he  child  and  trampled  down  the  man ; 
eye  that,  with  its  dead  dull  ball, 
stared  upon  thee  now,  was  bright 

M-itfa  the  true  transmitted  light. 
id  pain  of  heart  shall  break  thy  rest, 
all  perish  whom  thou  lovest  the  best, 
last  been  a  mockery  unto  man, 

least,  it  shall  not  ))e  again, 
lere  yon  red  rolling  star  doth  shine 
le  darkness :  that  fierce  star  is  thine, 
y,  thy  Spirit,  and  its  power 
and  rule  thee  to  thy  latest  hour ; 
ihall  it  quit  thy  side,  but  be 
all  and  dim  to  thee, 
the  fever  of  the  soul  shall  rise, 
lat  light  shall  flash  before  thine  eyes, 
lalt  then  remember  that  thy  fate 
* — Thus  upon  the  silence  broke 
*s  hollow  words ;  but  while  it  spoke, 
lever  moved,  nor  did  its  eye 
ligence.    With  sweeping  state, 
ound  the  train  then  glided  by, 
d,  —  vanish* d.     Thtn  methought  I 

6. 


XIII. 

10  dream,  for  often  since  that  hour 
I  flash*d,  and  I  have  felt  its  power, 
y  moodier  moments)  and  my  soul 
luishing  for  blood,  and  there  did  roll 
kkI  beside  me,  and  my  hands, 

did  obey  my  Fate's  commands, 
r'd  and  sanguine,  atid  my  throbbing 

id  blister'd  with  the  fire  within, 
rt  withered  with  a  secret  sin, 
ole  heart  was  tempested :  it  grew 
looght  with  passion— even  now 

11  within  me,  and  a  flood 
bes  such  as  man  ne'er  knew 

consume   me.    Sometimes  I  have 


Looking  at  heaven — for  Hope,  with  these  sad 

eyes. 
In  vain — for  I  was  born  a  sacrifice : 
What  hope  was  there  for  me,  a  murderer ! 
What  lovely  f  nothing— yes,  I  err,  I  err. 

"  Yes,  miz*d  with  these  wild  vidoningt,  a  fonn 
Descended,  fragile  as  a  summer  cloud. 
And  with  her  gentle  voice  she  still'd  the  ■torm  t 
I  never  saw  her  face,  and  yet  I  bowed 
Down  to  the  dust,  as  savage  men,  they  say. 
Adore  the  sun  in  countries  far  away. 
I  felt  the  music  of  her  words  like  balm 
Raining  upon  my  soul,  and  I  grew  calm 
As  the  great  forest  lion  that  lay  down 
At  Una's  feet,  without  a  single  moan, 
Vanquish'd  by  love ;  or  as  the  herds  that  hung 
Their  heads  in  silence  when  the  Thracian  sung. 
— I  never  saw  her, — never,  but  her  voice 
Was  the  whole  world  to  me.    It  said  *  Rejoice ! 
For  I  am  come  to  love  thee,  youth,  at  last. 
To  recompense  thy  pains  and  sorrow  past. 
No  longer  now,  amongst  the  mountains  high, 
Shalt  thou  over  thy  single  destiny 
Mourn :  I  am  come  to  share  it.    I,  whom  all 
Have  worshipp'd  like  a  shrine,  have  left  the  hall 
Of  my  proud  parents,  and  >^ithout  a  sigh. 
Am  come  to  roam  by  caverns  and  by  floods. 
And  be  a  dweller  with  thee  in  the  woods. 

**  — Here  let  me  pause,  for  now  I  must  not  say 
How  she,  my  gentle  spirit,  fades  away ; 
And  now,  and  now— Alas !  and  must  I  die. 
The  martyr  of  a  crime  I  cannot  shun  ? 
What  have  I — what  have  my  dead  fathers  done, 
That  thus  from  age  to  age  a  misery 
Is  seared  and  stamped  upon  us  f — Shall  it  be 
For  ever  thus  T    It  shall  not.    I  will  run 
My  race  as  fearless  as  the  summer  sun, 
When  clouds  come  not,  and  Hke  his  course  above 
Shall  mine  be  here  below,  all  Ught  and  love." 

XIV. 

He  ended,  and  with  kisses  sweet  and  soft 
She  recompensed  his  words,  and  bade  him  dwell 
No  more  upon  the  past,  hut  look  alofc 
And  pray  to  Heaven ;  and  yet  she  bade  him  tell 
Again  the  story  of  that  ludy  young, 
WIk)  o*er  liini  in  such  drcam-liko  beauty  hung. 
'•  You  sow  her,  Marcian — no  ?" — *'  My  love,  my 

love. 
My  own,"   he  said ;   '*  'twas  thou,   my  forest 

dove. 
Who  soothed  me  in  the  wilderness,  and  crept 
Into  my  heart,  and  o'er  my  folly  wept, 
From  dusky  evening  to  the  streaming  mom. 
Showers  of  sparkling  tears.     Oh  !  how  forlorn 
Was  I  without  then.     Should  I  lose  thee  now — ^ 
"  Away,  away,"  she  said,  and  on  his  brow 
Pressed  her  vermilion  lips,  and  drew  his  hair 
A  Bide  and  kissed  again  his  forehead  fair. 
"  Come,  thou  shalt  lie  upon — ay,  on  my  breast, 
And  I  will  sing  thee  into  golden  rest." 

XV. 

Thus  talked  they,  follying,  as  lovcra  ^\ll\ 
A  pleasant  pisiime— and,  >N\ieTi  nioMVi  V^ 
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Comes  heavily  on  ua,  it  in  plea»aut  still 
To  read  of  this  in  song :  it  brings  again 
The  hours  of  youth  before  man's  jaded  eye, 
Spreading  a  charm  about  him,  silently. 
—Oh  !  never  shall  thy  name,  sweet  Poesy, 
Be  flung  away,  or  trampled  by  the  crowd 
As  a  thing  of  Htile  worth,  while  /  aloud 
May  (with  a  feeble  voice  indeed)  proclaim 
The  sanctity,  the  beauty  of  thy  name. 
Thy  grateful  servant  am  I,  for  thy  power 
Has  solaced  me  through  many  a  wretched  hour ; 
In  sickness — ay,  when  frame  and  spirit  sank, 
I  turned  me  to  thy  crystal  cup  and  drank 
Intoxicating  draughts.     Faithfulest  friend, 
Most  faithful— perhaps  best:   whtMi  none  were 

nigh 
Unto  thy  green  recesses  did  I  send 
My  thoughts,  and  freshest  rills  of  poesy 
Came  streaming  all  oround  from  fountains  old ; 
And  so  I  drank  and  drank,  and  haply  told 
How  thankful  was  I  unto  the  night  wind 
Alone, — a  cheerless  conBdant,  but  kind. 

And  now,  Colonna.  and  sweet  Julia, 
A  few  few  words  to  ye  :  If  I  have  sung 
Imperfectly  your  loves,  or  idly  hung 
Upon  your  griefs,  forgive  it.     One  fair  day 
Shone  on  your  lives  and  lingered ;  yet — and  yet 
I  now  must  pass  what  1  may  ne'er  forget. 
—Thou  bright  and  hymeneal  Star,  whose  wane 
(For  thou  alone  canst  never  rise  again) 
Is  as  the  dark  declining  of  the  soul, 
Roll  gently  over  youth  and  beauty,  roll 
In  thy  so  sweet  and  silent  course  along, 
A  soft  sigh  only  thy  companion-song ; 
In  all  the  light  of  love  I  leave  thee  now. 
Unclouded  and  sublime.     Upon  the  brow 
Of  each  shed  thy  soft  influence — cnlm,  not  gay: 
For  me, — a  word  I'll  speak,  and  then — away. 

XVI. 

Sleep  softly,  on  your  bridal  pillows,  sleep. 
Excellent  pair ;  happy  and  young  and  true  ; 
And  o'er  your  days,  and  o'er  your  slumbers  deep 
And  airy  dreams,  may  Love's  divinest  dew 
Be  scattered  like  the  April  rains  of  Heaven : 
And  may  your  tender  words,  whisjjered  at  even, 
Be  woven  into  music ;  and,  as  the  wind 
Leaves,  when  it  flies,  a  sweetness  still  behind, 
When  distant,  may  each  silver  sounding  tone 
Weigh  on  the  other's  heart,  and  bring  (though 

gone) 
The  absent  back  ;  and  may  no  envy  sevtT 
Your  joys,  but  may  each  love — be  loved  for  ever. 

Now,  as  I  write,  lo !  through  my  window  streams 
The  midnight  moon — croscented  Dian,  who 
'Tis  said  once  wandered  from  her  wastes  of  blue. 
And  all  for  love ;  filling  a  shepherd's  dreams 
With  beauty  and  delight.     He  slept,  he  slept, 
And  on  his  eyelids  white  the  huntress  wept 
Till  morning;    and  looked  through,  on  nights 

like  tMs, 
His  lashes  dark,  and  left  her  dewy  kiss ; 
But  never  more  upon  the  Latmos  hill 
May  she  descend  to  kiss  that  forest  boy, 
And  give — receive  gentle  and  innoceni  ^07, 


When  clouds  are  distant  far  and  winds  are  stiO: 
Her  bound  is  circumscribed,  and  curbed  her  wifl. 
Those  were  immortal  stories : — are  they  gone? 
The  pale  queen  is  dethroned.    Endyroion 
Hath  vanished ;  and  the  worship  of  this  earth 
Is  bow'd  to  golden  gods  of  vulgar  birth. 


PART    III. 


The  tale  I  follow  to  its  last  recess. 
Of  suffering  or  of  peace. 


I. 

Farewell  tmto  the  valleys  and  the  shores 
Lashed  by  the  sounding  sea :  awhile  fiuewell 
To  every  haunted  fountain,  lawny  dell. 
And  piny  wood  through  which  the  night  wind 

roars — 
And  oh !  sweet  Love,  soon  must  I  say  ferewell 
Even  to  thee,  and  Happiness— gay  flowers 
Ye  are  who  show  yourselves  in  sunny  hours, 
But  die  away  before  your  buds  are  blown: 
Life's  earliest  relics,  in  its  spring-time  strewn 
Like  wither'd  weeds  before  the  steps  of  Fate, 
Frail,  fading  offerings, — yet  ere  I  sate 
Myself  with  sorrow,  in  a  pleasant  rhyme 
Would  I  speak  somewhat  of  a  gentler  time. 

n. 

Oh  !  full  of  languishment,  too  deep  to  last, 
The  bridal  hours  in  happy  beauty  passed, 
(The  feather-footed  hours !)— and  hoary  Time 
Smoothed  his  pale  brow,  and  with  a  look  snblinir 
From  out  the  stream  of  joy  a  measure  qoaffed, 
And   young    Love    shook  Ids  rosy  wings  vd 

laughed. 
Dnnce  and  Arcadian  tale  and  sylvan  song, 
Which  to  those  moments  did  of  right  belong. 
Went  round  and  then  returned :  the  morning  Sob 
Met  brighter  eyes  than  e'er  he  glanced  upon. 
And  evening  saw  them  still  the  same,  and  night 
Looked  from  her  star-Ut  throne  on  stars  mere 

bright. 
The  mom  was  given  to  tal(«.  the  noon  to  ease 
And  musing  beneath  shade  of  branching  trees; 
The  night  to  slumber ;  but  at  evening  grey 
When  the  too  flery  Sun  had  passed  away, 
Music  was  heard  beneath  the  smiling  moon 
Till  midnight  came  (it  ever  came  too  soon,) 
And  songs  which  lovers  once  were  wont  to  woi 
Of  knight  forlorn  and  lady  triumphing; 
And  flowers  that  lie  upon  the  breast  of  May, 
Like  gems,  were  plucked  to  fashion  garland*  giT' 
And  laurels  green  to  deck  the  poet's  head. 
For  then  the  bard  was  loved  and  honoured. 
— Some  lay  beside  a  river  lapsing  clear. 
And  fancied  Sylph  or  N&bd  watching  near, 
While  some  of  fabled  Faun  and  Dryad  told, 
VOi  Fivc^  haunting  well  or  fotmtain  cold ; 
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1  anon  the  fitful  breeze 
those  most  gentle  phantasies, 
ay,  as  voices  by  a  lyre 
the  trembling  of  its  notes)  expire. 
5  lovers'  brows  white  roses  hunsj, 
feet  the  wealth  of  spring  was  Hung ; 
times  would  sit  apart  and  speak 
ither  with  a  flushing  cheek, 
^ntle  look  in  maiden's  eye, 
lordly  gallant  whispering  by. 

ni. 

t  hand, — a  snake  amidst  the  flowers, 
ind  laughed  upon  the  passing  hours ; 
id  pale  Hate  then  exiled  far 
setting  of  Love's  brighter  star. 
3ep  sorrow  of  that  weary  day 
ian  chanced,   as  he  was  wont,  to 

ng  to  the  Tyber's  gentle  sound, 
as  the  mazy  river  wound, 
eft  his  home,  and  paced  along, 
only  by  a  heart -felt  sdng, 
like  incense  to  the  gate  of  Heaven, 
fver  of  his  spirit  driven, 
swiftly  onwards:  but  his  sight 
in  deep  thought :  the  enchantments 

ig  the  clouds  he  noticed  not, 
romise  of  the  year  forgot, 
ruitage  from  its  grove  of  green 
nheeded,  and,  no  longer  seen, 
mounted  toward  the  morning  Sun, 
old  aloft  of  day  begun, 
wakened  from  that  dreaming  mood, 
ow  be  known : — In  the  broad  day 
clear  blue  river  roll  away, 
teds  a  savage  creature  stood. 
yi  be— Oh  !  Death  and  night ! 
!  peering  from  his  watery  home, 
withering  every  human  sight  ? 
rsini  still  a  power  to  roam  ? 
ghost  or  living  thing  he  stands, — 
sullen  eyes  upon  the  sands, 

I  brooded  o'er  some  wrong,  or  strove 
happier  hearts  the  slights  of  love, 
iped  from  toil,  but  fit  for  strife — 
lingering  ill, — the  blight  of  life. 

IV. 

Colonna, — he  hath  fled 
[lis  home : — there  Julia  lay 
ow  slumbering,  calm  and  gay 
'  be. — •'  The  waves,  the  waves,**  he 

ck  waters   yawn   and    yield  their 

e  is  alive :  Peril  nor  pain, 

i  grave  would  keep  him  in  ita  bed. 

rsini  is  returned — again.** 

she  uttered  faintly,  and  a  gleam 

d  her  mouth :  it  was  a  happy  dream. 

ly  thing,  whom  nature  made  so  fiur, 

ire  of  creation,  most  despair 

scendent  beauty,  because  thou 

sweet  arms  about  a  maniac's  brow  f 

eeps,  she  sleeps;  a  happy  sleep. 

I I  draw  her  within  the  Bweep~~ 

68 


Why — of  my  fiery  star  ?    It  comes — I  see 

The  comet  red,  which  Fate,  mine  enemy. 

Hath  placed  about  me  like  a  circle  sure: 

I  cannot  fly,  and  yet  shall  I  endure  f 

Endure — I  must,  evil  and  hate — ^I  must,' 

And  Hell,  until  I  wither  into  dust: 

That  may  be  soon.    She  moves,  poor  girly— My 

love! 
Hearest  thou  I  call  upon  thee  ?  My  pale  dove  ! 
Still  on  my  bosom,  still."     She  woke:  his  eye 
Rolled  round  and  round  like  one  in  misery. 
Fearful  to  speak :  But  silence  is  not  dumb. 
And  in  his  deep  eloquent  agong 
She  read  strange  fearful  things.    He  whispered 

"  Come— 
We  must  begone — **     ('* Begone?   dear  Mar- 


cian!") 
'*  Ay,  quickly !  for  alas,  we  have  no  home 
Nor  refuge  here.    On  land  Italian 
We  must  not  build  our  hearths,  nor  hope  to 

dwell 
In  safety  now,  from  youth  to  age.** — "  *Tii  well ; 
Perhaps  *ti8  well,'*  she  said :  *'  And  wilt  thou  go 
On  a  long  journey  with  me, — far  awayf 
I  may  not  tell  thee  now ;  but  a  dire  foe 
Has  risen  upon  me.     Wilt  thou  wander — sayt*' 
(**  All  the  world  over  I—")  *'  Oh !  thou  hast  said 
Comfort  unto  my  soul,"  he  uttered  ; 
"  Whilst  I  may  lay  my  head  upon  thy  breast. 
It  matters  not ;  my  Heaven  is  there — my  rest. 
Let  the  red  star  shine  on,  for  I  am  thine, 
Thine  while  I  am, — in  darkness  and  dismay, 
Here,  or  in  wildernesses  far  away  ; 
In  poverty  forlorn,  or  love  divine, 
In  prisons  or  in  freedom, — ay,  in  death.*' 
He  ceased,  and  straightway  he  was  calm:  his 

breath 
Was  in  a  moment  stilled :  one  gentle  sigh 
Came  from  pale  Julia,  but  he  trembled  not, 
For  she  was  his — the  x€bx  was  all  forgot. 
—That  night  they  left  the  land  of  Italy. 

V. 

There  was  a  tempest  brooding  in  the  air 
Far  in  the  west.     Above,  the  skies  were  fair. 
And  the  sun  seem'd  to  go  in  glory  down : 
One  small  black  cloud  (one  only)  like  a  crown. 
Touched  his  descending  disc  and  rested  there  : 
Slow  then  it  came  along,  to  the  great  wind 
Rebellious,  and  (although  it  blew  and  blew) 
Came  on  increasing,  and  across  the  blue 
Spread  its  dark  shape,  and  left  the  sun  behind. 
— The  daylight  sank,  and  the  winds  wail'd  about 
The  barque  wherein  the  luckless  couple  lay, 
And  from  the  distant  cloud  came  scattering  out 
Rivers  of  fire :  it  seem'd  as  though  the  day 
Had  burst  from  out  the  billows,  far  away. 
No  pilot  had  they  their  small  boat  to  steer 
Aside  fi'om  rocks,  no  sea-worn  mariner 
W^ho  knew  each  creek  and  bay  and  sheltering 

steep. 
And  all  the  many  dangers  of  the  deep. 
They  fled  for  life  (for  happiness  is  liftf,) 
And  met  the  tempest  in  his  hour  of  strife. 
Abroad  upon  the  waters :  they  were  driven 
Against  him  by  the  angry  winds  of  heaven: 
And  all  around,  the  cloxida,  \Vie  qax>  ^« 
Rose  from  uniUklvDraA  dxe«d  uukv^o^vi  % 
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And  came  to  battle  with  their  legions :  Hail 
Shot  shattering  down,  and  thunders  roorM  aloud, 
And  the  wild  lightning  from  his  dripping  shroud 
Unbound  Ids  arrowy  pinions  blue  and  pale, 
And  dartod  through  the  heavens :  Below,  the  gale 
Sang  hke  a  dirge,  and  the  white  billowK  Insh'd 
The  boat,  and  then  like  ravenous  lions  dashed 
Against  the  deep  wave- hidden  rocks,  and  told 
Of  ghastly  perils  as  they  backward  roU'd. 

VI. 

The  lovers,  driven  along  from  hour  to  hour, 
Were  helpless,  hopeless,  in  the  ocean's  power. — 
-*The  storm  continued,  and  no  voice  was  heard, 
Save  that  of  some  poor  solitary  bird, 
Which  sought  a  shelter  on  the  quivering  mast, 
But  soon,  borne  off  by  the  tremendous  blast, 
Sank  in  the  waters  screaming.    The  great  sea 
Bared  like  a  grave  its  bosom  silently  ; 
Then  sank  and  panted  like  an  anjiry  thing 
With  its  own  strength  at  war:  The  vctjpel  flew 
Towards  the  land,  and  then  the  billows  grew 
Larger  and  while,  and  roar'd  as  triumphing. 
Scattering  afar  and  wide  the  heavy  spray 
That  shone  like  loose  snow  as  it  passM  away. 
— At  first  the  dolphin  and  the  porpoise  dark 
Came  rolling  by  them,  and  the  hungry  shark 
Followed  the  boat,  patient  and  eager-eyed, 
And  the  grey  curlew  slanting  dipp'd  her  side 
And  the  hoarse  gull  his  wing  within  the  foam  ; 
But  some  had  sunk,  the  rest  had  hurried  home. 
And  there  pale  Julia  and  her  husband,  clasped 
E^ch  in  the  other's  arms,  sate  viewing  Death : 
She  for  his  sake  at  times  in  terror  gasp'd ; 
But  he  to  cheer  her  kept  his  steady  bieath, 
Talking  of  hope,  and  smiled  like  morning. — 

There 
They  sate  together  in  their  sweet  despair : 
At  times  upon  his  breast  she  laid  her  head. 
And  he  upon  her  silent  beauty  fed, 
Hushmg  her  fears,  and  'tween  her  and  the  storm 
Drew  his  embroidered  cloak  to  keep  her  wann : 
She  thank'd  him  with  a  look  upturn'd  to  his, 
The  which  he  answer'd  with  a  gentle  kiss 
Press'd  and  prolong'd  to  pain.  Her  lip  was  cold  ; 
And  all  her  love  and  terror  mutely  told. 

VII. 

O  thou,  vast  Ocean !     Ever-sounding  sea ! 
Thou  symbol  of  a  drear  immensity  ! 
Thou  thing  that  windest  round  the  solid  world 
Like  a  huge  animal,  which,  downward  hurl'd 
From  the  black  clouds,  lies  weltering  and  alone, 
Lashing  and  writhing  till  its  strength  be  gone. 
Thy  voice  is  like  the  thunder,  and  thy  sleep 
Is  as  a  giant*s  slumber,  loud  and  deep. 
Thou  speakest  in  the  East  and  in  the  West 
At  once,  and  on  thy  heavily  laden  breast 
Fleets  come  and  go,  and  shapes  that  have  no 

life 
Or  motion,  yet  are  moved  and  met  in  strife. 
The  earth  hath  nought  of  this:  no  chance  nor 

change 
Ruflies  its  surface,  and  no  spirits  dare 
Give  answer  to  the  tempest-waken  air ; 
But  o'er  its  wastes  the  weakly  tenants  range 
At  will,  and  wound  its  bosom  as  ihey  go : 
Ever  the  Mmo,  it  hath  no  ebb,  no  Aow  *, 


But  in  their  stated  rounds  the  seasons  come, 
And  pass  like  visions  to  their  viewless  borne, 
And  come  again,  and  vanish  :  the  young  Spring 
Looks  ever  bright  with  leaves  and  blossomipg; 
And  Winter  always  winds  his  sullen  horn. 
When  the  wild  Autunm  with  a  look  forlorn 
Dies  in  his  stormy  manhood ;  and  the  skies 
Weep  and  flowers  sicken  when  the  Summer  ffict 
— Thou  only,  terrible  Ocean,  hast  a  power, 
A  will,  a  voice,  and  in  thy  wrathful  hour. 
When  thou  dost  lift  thine  anger  to  the  clouds, 
A  fearful  and  magnificent  beauty  shrouds 
Thy  broad  green  forehead.     If  thy  waves  be 

driven 
Backwards  and  forwards  by  the  shifting  wind. 
How  quickly  dost  thou  thy  great  strength  unbind, 
And  stretch  thine  arms,  and  war  at  once  vith 

Heaven. 

Thou  trackless  and  immeasurable  Main ! 
On  thee  no  record  ever  Uved  again 
To  meet  the  hand  that  writ  it :  line  nor  lead 
Hath  ever  fathomed  thy  profoundest  deeps, 
Where  haply  the  huge  monster  swells  and  sleeps, 
King  of  his  watery  limit,  who,  *tis  said. 
Can  move  the  mighty  ocean  into  storm — 
Oh !  wonderful  thou  art,  great  element : 
And  fearful  in  thy  spleeny  humours  l)ent. 
And  lovely  in  repose :  thy  summer  form 
Is  beautiful,  and  when  thy  silver  waves 
Make  music  in  earth's  dark  and  winding  caves, 
I  love  to  wander  on  thy  pebbled  beach. 
Marking  the  sunlight  at  the  evening  hour. 
And  hearken  to  the  thoughts  thy  waters  teach— 
"Eternity,  Eternity,  and  Power." 

VHI. 

And  now — whither  are  gone  the  lovers  now  ? 
Colonna,  wearest  thou  anguish  on  thy  brow, 
And  is  the  valour  of  the  moment  gone  f— 
Fair  Julia,  thou  art  smiling  now  alone : 
The  hero  and  the  husband  weeps  at  last — 
Alas,  alas !  and  lo  !  be  stands  aghast. 
Bankrupt  in  every  hope,  and  silently  gasps 
Like  one  who  maddens.     Hark !  the  limbcn  part 
And  the  sea-billows  come,  and  still  he  clasps 
His  pale  pale  beauty  closer  to  his  heart. 
The  ship  has  struck.   One  kiss — the  last— Lore's 

own. 
— They  plunge  into  the  waters  and  are  gone.— 
The  vessel  sinks — 'tis  vanished,  and  the  sea 
Rolls  boiling  o'er  the  wreck  triumphantly ; 
And  shrieks  are  heard,  and  cries,  and  then  short 

groans 
Which  the  waves  stifle  quick,  and  doubtful  tones 
liikc  the  faint  moanings  of  the  wind  pass  by, 
And  horrid  gurgHng  sounds  rise  up  and  die. 
And  noises  like  the  choking  of  man's  breath — 
— But  why  prolong  the  talef  it  is  of  death ! 

IX. 

Years  came  and  fled.   To  many  time  was  frauxht 
With  juy ;  to  some  imperfect  pleasures  brought  i 
But  to  the  Prince  Colonna  ^y  and  old 
A  dull  unchanging  tale  he  ever  told. 
The  cbildren  of  his  winter  years  were  gone— 
They  lay,  'twas  told,  among  the  waters,— dead : 
\\vi\:tie>n^i!DX«(tt\iQCaieir  yoath  they  fled, 
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1,  in  bis  pallid  age,  alone. 
dust  with  bitter  tears,  and  bow*d 
lois,  and  vast  treasures  vowM 
virgin  from  bis  coffers  brigbt ; 
ercely  at  tbe  deep  midnight 
o  torture  for  his  sin,  and  drank 
ty  dregs  the  cup  of  pain, 
md  stripe  be  wrought,  until  he  sank 
bloody  penance : — *fwas  in  vain. 
Lemorse —  (a  famished  creature  bred 
uid  feasting  on  its  father  dead,) 
a  withering  snake  upon  his  heart, 
lim  in  its  fiery  folds  around : 
d  witber'd,  but  it  had  no  sound ; 
;h  be  prayM  and  wept,   would  not 
rt. 

X. 

ce  of  his  fathers,  once  so  gay, 

d  and  green  and  crumbling  to  decay : 

yellowed  in  tbe  marble  halls, 

b  tbe  ruined  casements  the  wild  rains 

th  destroying  wrath,  and  shapeless 

s 

.isfiguring  all  tbe  painted  walls. 

Its  tended  on  their  ancient  lord, 

ul  revel,  banish'd  from  his  board, 

ige  with  the  humble.    Song  or  sound 

more  with'm  the  gallery's  bound, 

lely  tower  a  lamp  at  times 

and  startling  through  the  silent  air 

tks,  as  from  a  wretch  whom  many 

es 

d,   and  driven  to  life's  last   hold, — 

air. 

passed,  by  one,  and  one,  and  one, 

Y- 

ew  glad ;  his  brother's  children,  gay, 

or  his  domains,  while  bending  low 
papal  chair  one  whispered  how 

1  gone  abroad  of  some  dark  crime 

le  old  man  in  his  early  time, 

i  of  bis  vast  possessions,  which 

igbt  tbe  holy  church  enrich, 

mtented  heirs.     The  mitred  king 

to  parley  with  so  poor  a  thing ; 

on'd  the  great  prince,  whose  answers 

I 

the  story  which  the  slanderer  told, 
lived  (a  perished  shape)  like  one 

ovely  world — alone,  alone. 

XI. 

rb  thy  fiery  planet  then  not  set, 
—When  the  winds  and  thunder  met 

and  around  in  many  shapes 
rered  w^ith  his  dart.  Fate  turned  aside 
rs,  laughing  o'er  the  waters  wide, 
m.  trembled.    Ah  !  but  who  escapes — 

escape  from  Fate?    It  frowned,  and 

lan  Death  itself,  tbe  foreheads  o*er 
d  pair,  and  when  the  billows  flung 
bs  in  scorn  upon  the  foamy  shore, 
e  veering  wind,  and  the  next  wave 
jcb'd  the  ringlet  of  Colonna's  hair, 
(treaming  black  upon  the  strand,  lay 
ira 


The  image  of  bis  fortunes.    Dark  and  wild. 
Neglected,  torn, — with  an  unquiet  grave 
Open  beside  him,  there  Colonna  smiled. 
Or  so  it  seemed,  in  death,  but  in  bis  grasp 
Still  held  the  lost  and  lifeless  Julia. 
There,  tempest-stricken — in  each  other's  claspy 
Beautiful  on  the  sea-beat  shore  they  lay  : 
Around  her  body  were  his  arms  en  wove, 
Her  head  upon  his  bosom,  close  as  love. 

XII. 

They  died  not.    Housed  within  a  fisher's  cot 
Life  dawn'd  on  them,  and  pain  was  soon  forgot. 
Time  flew,  and  health  retum'd  and  quietnesa. 
And  still  i'   the  world   they  found   enough  to 

bless. 
Colonna  plied  him  in  the  fisher's  trade ; 
And  Juha  watched  his  evening  sail, — afiraid 
If  but  a  crested  wave  was  on  the  deep ; 
And  if  she  heard  the  ocean  billows  sweep 
Loudly  along  the  shore,  she  looked  on  high. 
And  prophesied  of  storm  and  tempest  nigh. 
— One  eve  returning  home  with  shout  and  song, 
The  fishers  plied  their  tossing  boat  along. 
And  Marcian  at  tbe  helm  the  rudder  guided. 
And  looked  upon  the  waters,  which  divided 
Beside  the  barque,  seeming  to  rise  and  die, 
Like  short  hours  in  a  deep  eternity. 
He  saw  a  menial  standing  on  the  strand. 
Who,  turning  from  a  chart  within  his  band, 
Look'd  round  to  note  the  place.   Again — it  was— 
He  saw — Orsini's  slave — Alas,  alas ! 
Oh!  Love,  fair  Love !  is  there  no  wilderness 
For  thee  to  hide  thee  in  thy  dark  distress  T 
No  haven  and  no  hope,  sweetest  of  all, 
For  thee  to  celebrate  thy  festival  f 
A  sad  short  world  is  this,  and  yet  thou  bast 
No  home  where  thou  mayst  dream  till  life  be 

past. 
Tumult  and  strife  and  storm  and  wild  dismay, 
Envy  and  hate, — and  thus  we  pass  away ; 
And  trample  on  the  flowers  that  deck  our  road, 
And  goad  ourselves  if  others  do  not  goad. 

XHL 

No  more  in  that  lone  hamlet  were  they  seen. 
But  the  remembrance  of  what  once  had  been 
(Their  deep  and  sad  affection,)  still  survived 
Their  going.     They  had  lived,  and  gently  lived 
Amongst  the  wild  and  sea-beat  mariners : 
His  eye  was  clearing  to  a  calm,  and  hers 
Troubled,  but  still  at  times,  and  always  soft, 
And  her  sweet  voice  (like  music  heard  aloft 
By  tender  hermitess  in  rocky  cell, 
Or  in  dreams  of  love,  at  night. 
By  young  and  hopeless  anchorite,) 
Was  after  many  a  year  remembcr'd  well. 

They  fled  into  the  mountains.     Night  and  day, 
By  strange  and  lonely  paths  they  sought  their 

way. 
Wild  as  a  creature  in  the  forests  born. 
That  springs  on  Asian  sands,  Colonna  grew, 
And  with  hia  burthen  on  his  bosom  flew. 
Supporting,  watching  her  from  night  to  mortv. 
At  last  the  chesnut  grovea  and  viooda  ol\»vsi«m 
Frowned  on  them  irom  ihe  gV>om^  K^^wEosiMt 
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And  then  Coloniia  felt  his  hride  w:uj  saio. 
He  placed  her  near  Lnverna.  in  a  cave 
High,  overgrown  ai.d  liaun'.ed,  yei  hia  sport 
Had  been  to  slunii»cr  ihere  in  former  daya, 
And,   from   its  di-zzy   lieighi,   he   had  loved  to 

court 
The  breeze  wliich  ever  o'er  the  mountains  plays. 
—Clad  in  hia  fu^lier's  weeds,  and  with  a  brow 
Bronzed  bv  hin  >stu-ward  lif.^  Colonna  now 
Went  feuritss  to  il:«'  mnvent.  uml  would  tod 
For  the  pale  monks  and  lill  their  rocjiy  soil, 
And  goin   their   bounty  (garments  coarse, 

food,) 
Wliich  he  would  carry  to  his  cavern  rude, 
And  feed  tl»e  dove  ibai  lay  wiihin  his  nest, 
And  hush  her  every  evening  to  her  rest. 

XIV. 

At  last  she  learned  the  tale— **  Orsini— How  !— 
Given  up  and  banis*ird  from  his  grave,  below — 
Orsini,  dark  Ursini !"— On  her  soul 
The  hollow  words  came  like  a  thunder-roll 
Sounding  at  distance  over  hill  and  vale : 
And  Marcian  marked  her  and  his  cheek  grew 

pale, 
And  his  hand  trembled  as  he  soothed  her  then, 
And  through  his  brain  a  terror  flew  again. 
— Now  pauwid  he  in  his  toil  and  daily  walk. 
And  in  the  gloom  would  often  idly  talk 
Of  poison  and  ol  blood,  and  tears  would  stream 
In  rivers  down  bis  cheeks  w  lien  he  did  dream : 
Sometimes    in   bitter  spleen  his   tongue  would 

chide 
And  then,  in  anguish  that  he.  could  not  hide, 
He  wept  and  prayed  her  not  to  leave  iiim  there, 
A  lone  man,  in  his  madness, — in  despair. 
And  then  he  told  her  of  his  wretched  youth, 
And  how  upon  her  love  a:ul  grnilc  truth 
His  life  had  rested  ;— yet  she  did  not  speak, 
Save  in  the  palUd  hues  that  sunk  her  check, 
And  in  her  heaving  breast  and  rayless  eye 
Which  spoke  of  some  tix'd  grief  that  would 
not  fly. 


XV. 

From  pain — at  length,  from  pain,  (forcsoaU 

bear 
The  sorrow  burning  wild  without  a  tear?) 
He  rush'd  beside  her :  Towards  him  gloomily 
She  look'd,  and  then  he  gasp'd— "  We-ln»] 

me — 
We — we  must  part — must  part,  is  it  not  so  T 
She  hung  her  head  and  murraur'd,  "Woe, 

woe, 
That  it  must  be  «) — nay,  Coloium— nay, 
]  Hearken  unto  me  :  little  can  I  say. 
But  sin— (is  it  not  sin?)  doth  wear  my  heart 
Away  to  death.     Alas  !  and  must  we  part. 
We  who  have  loved  long  and  so  truly  F— T«; 
Were  we  not  born  (we  were)  for  wretchednMii 
Oh !  .Marcian.  Marcian,  1  must  go :  my  rosi 
Leads  to  a  distant  home,  a  calm  abode. 
Where  I  may  pine  my  few  sad  years  away, 
And  die,  and  make  my  peace  ere  I  decay." 


"  And  will  she  leave  me  then  who  loved  her 
80 — 
(So  utterly  beyond  the  love  of  men) 
And  pass  into  a  wretch's  arms  again, 
From  mine  so  true — from  mine  ?  she  shall  not — 

Oh! 
Yet  wherefore  shotild  I  stay  her,  if  her  love 
Be  gone,  indeed" — and  then  at  times  he  strove 
To  think  that  he  might  live  and  she  afar, 
The  beauty  of  his  hfe,  the  hope,  the  star. 
Oh  !  melancholy  thought,  and  vain  and  brief: 
He  felt  that  like  the  Autumn's  perished  leaf 
His  frame  would  wither,  and  from  its  great  height 
His  mind  must  sink,  and  lose  itself  in  night. 

No  talk  was  pleasant  now ;  no  image  fair ; 
No  freshness  and  no  fragrance  filled  the  air ; 
No  music  in  the  winds  nor  in  the  sound 
The  wild  birds  uttered  from  the  forests  round ; 
The  sun  had  lost  its  light,  and  drearily 
The  morning  stole  upon  his  altered  eye ; 
And  night  with  all  her  starry  eyes  grew  dim. 
For    the  was    changed — and  nought  was  true 
to  him. 


She  spoke  no  more,  for  now  she  saw  biii 
Rising  in  tumult,  and  his  eye-balls  roU 
Wildiy  and  fiery  red.  and  through  his  cbsek 
j  Deep  crimson  shot :  he  sigh'd  but  did  not 
Keeping  a  horrid  silence  there  he  sats, 
A  maniac,  full  of  love,  nnd  death,  and  fiwe: 
Again — the  star  that  once  his  eye  shone  o'er 
KlushM  forth  again  more  fiercely  than  befait: 
Anil  throujrh  his  veins  the  current  fever  flew 
Like  lightning,  withering  all  it  trembled  tl 
He  clenched  hi?  hands  and  rushed  away,  ai 
And  looked  and  laughed  upon  the  openiof 
And  mocked  the  morn  with  shouts,  and 

wild 
For  hours  as  by  some  meteor  thing  beguiW. 
He  wander' d  through  the  forests  sad  and  Ib*»^ 
His  heart  all  fiery  and  his  senses  gone; 
Till,  at  the  last  (for  nature  sank  at  last.) 
The  tempest  of  the  fever  fell  and  past. 
And  he'  lay  down  upon  the  rocks  to  sleep, 
And  shrunk  into  a  troubled  slumber,  deep. 
Long  was  that  sleep  —  long — Tery  kmj 

strange. 
And  frenzy  suffered  then  a  silent  chansre. 
And  his  heart  hardened  as  the  fire  wiihdrf*. 
Like  turnaced  iron  beneath  the  Winter**  <l**- 


XVL 

He  gained— he  gained  (why  droops  my  storyi 
then 
;  An  opiate  deadly  from  the  convent  men. 
I  And  bore  it  to  his  cave  :  she  drank  that  drttR» 
.  Of  death,  and  he  look'd  on  in  scorn,  and  liafW 
With  an  exuhing  terrible  joy,  when  she 
Lay  down  in  tears  to  slumber,  silently. 
— She  had  no  after-sleep  ;  but  ere  she  slept 
Strong  spasms  and  pains  throughout  her  bM 
crept,  ' 

And  round  her  brain  and  low'rds  her  heart,  a* 
They  touch'd  that  seat  of  love.— and  all  was** 
Away  he  wander* d  for  some  lengthened  hunt 
When  the  black  poison  showed  its  fiercest  pof» 
And  when  he  sought  the  cavern,  there  she  l*T' 
The  young,  the  gentle,— ilying  fast  away. 

Ho  sate  and  watch*d  her,  as  a  nurse  intgh:  k 
And  saw  the  dull  film  bimI  acrosa  the  blue* 
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ind  felt  h«r  sweet  forgiving  smile, 
he  died,  parted  her  lips  the  while : 
f— its  pulse  was  silent — her  voice  gone, 
ice  in  her  smile  still  faintly  shone, 
r  closing  eyes  a  tenderness, 
I'd  as  she  would  fain  Colonna  bless. 

1,  and  spoke  no  word :  and  still  he  sate 
r  like  an  image.    Death  and  Fate 
what  might  be  then :  The  morning  sun 
I  him :  on  him  f — his  task  was  done. 
erer  and  the  murder* d— one  as  pale 
i  shining  white  beneath  the  moon, 

dark  as  storms,  when  the  winds  rail 
dod  sea, — but  not  to  calm  so  soon. — 
leas,  nor  hate,  nor  dread  was  there ; 
itiU  clinging  round  a  wild  despair, 
aspect  and  a  troubled  eye, 

o'er  youth  and  beauty  bom  to  die. 

as  she,  and  her  mouth  had  fallen  low, 
e  watched  her  with  a  steadfast  brow : 
as  a  rock  ha  sate,  while  she 
led  to  clay,  and  perish'd.    Drearily 
the  hues  of  death  across  her  face : 
,  so  lovely  once,  had  lost  its  grace, 
ts  light,  the  cheek  its  colour,  now. 
iman  beauty,  what  a  dream  art  thou, 
ihould  cast  our  life  and  hopes  away, 
•and  dost  thou  Uke  a  leaf  decay, 
•tide  as  in  Autumn  ? — Fair  and  frail, 
blonom  if  a  blight  prevail, 
Y  art  thou  from  the  world  to  fly ; 
rho  love  thee  so  are  left — to  die. 

XVII. 

of  all  the  world,  thy  tale  is  told : 
I  is  written  in  a  record  old, 
n  out  the  legend  now  rehearse 
,  shaping  it  to  softer  verse, 
the  lost  Colonna, — thou,  whose  brain 
•stmck  with  love  and  jealous  pain, 
Br  wast  thou  lonely  through  the  earth  f 
urn  tread,  clad  in  thy  pride  of  birth, 


With  high  patrician  step  the  streets  of  Rome  7 
I  know  not ;  no  one  knew.     A  heavy  gloom 
Wrapped  thy  last  fortunes,  luckless  Marcian ! 
—Some  told  in  after  times  that  he  was  found. 
Dying,  within  the  Inqui$ition*s  bound ; 
Some  said  that  be  did  roam,  a  wretched  man, 
In  pilgrimage  along  the  Arabian  sands, 
And  some  that  he  did  dwell  in  the  far  lands. 
Of  vast  America,  with  savage  men. 
The  chase  his  pastime,  and  his  home  a  den. 

What  objsct  is  there  now  to  know?   what 
gaint 
He  passed  away  and  never  came  again. 
He  left  his  home,  his  friends,  his  titles,  all. 
To  stand,  or  live,  or  perish  in  their  pride. 
And  seeking  out  some  unknown  coimtry, — died. 
He  died,  and  left  no  vain  memorial 
Of  him  or  of  his  deeds,  for  scorn  or  praise ; 
Nor  record  for  the  proud  Colonna  race 
To  blot  or  blazon,  cherish  or  compare, 
Hb  fate  is  lost:  his  name  (like  others)— air. 

xvni. 

My  tale  hath  reached  its  end ;  yet  still  thert 
dwells 
A  superstition  in  those  piny  dells, 
Near  to  Lavema.    Forms,  'tis  said,  are  seen 
Beside  the  cave  where  once  Colonna  lay. 
And  shadows  linger  there  at  close  of  day, 
And  dusky  shapes  amonffst  the  forests  green 
Pass  off  like  vapours  at  tne  break  of  mom ; 
And  sometimes  a  faint  figure  (with  a  star 
Crowning  her  forehead)  has  been  seen  afar 
To  haunt  the  cliff  and  hang  her  head  forlom : 
And  peasants  still,  tu  the  approach  of  night, 
Even  at  a  dbtance  shun  that  starry  light, 
And  dread  "  The  Lady  of  the  Mountains**  when 
She  rises  radiant  from  her  haunted  glen. 
The  convent  f  still  it  stands :  its  pile  is  strong, 
And  well  it  echoes  back  the  tempest's  song : 
And  still  the  cave  is  there :  but  they,  alone 
Who  made  it  famous,— they  are  passed  and 
gone. 
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and  infallible  record.  He  was  accused  of  treating 
the  Bible  as  a  philosophical  inquirer  would  treat 
any  profane  work  of  antiquity, — as  having  as- 
cribed to  natural  causes,  events  which  the  scrip- 
tiires  unequivocally  declare  to  be  miraculous, — 
and  as  having,  therefore,  unwittingly  contributed 
to  subvert  the  bulwarks  of  the  faith  he  was  bound, 
by  every  consideration  of  honor  and  consistency, 
to  defend.  Such  criticisms,  however,  he  ably  and 
effectually  combated.  His  recent  **  History  of 
Christianity"  has  been  still  more  severely  handled 
by  the  theological  critics. 

Mr.  Mihnan  is  still  the  Vicar  of  S^  Mary, 


Reading,  and  in  that  capacity  he  con 
reside.  He  is  described  as  an  eloquent  ] 
and  a  zealous  clergyman.  In  person  hi 
his  countenance  is  fine  and  expressive ; 
ners  are  distant  and  reserved  ;  and,  how 
ferent  he  may  be  in  the  society  of  his  fr 
is  described  by  those  who  have  but  lit 
course  with  him  as  perpetually  remindi 
that  he  is  a  dignitary  of  the  church  to ' 
belongs ;  and  that  he  is  indisposed  to  i 
thing  "  common  or  unclean."  Mr.  Mil 
learned  Poet.  His  study  has  been  the 
and  neither  in  the  city  nor  in  the  green 
he  sought  the  Muse.  Books,  and  not  e 
been  his  companions.  His  poems  are  i 
ample  of  sound  intellect  and  cuhivated  i 
we  look  in  vain  through  them  for  evidei 
ventive  power  and  originality  of  thoogl 
certainfy  not  an  enthusiast,— and  withe 
siasm  there  never  was  a  true  poet.  1 
Truth  before  us  dressed  in  **  fairy  fictioi 
permits  her  to  seek  her  way  to  the  ben 
any  of  those  aids  which  imagination  an 
sensibiUty  would  have  lent  her.  She  It 
judgment  rather  than  upon  fiuicy,  am 
loath  to  receive  any  votaries  who  woul 
'*  without  knowing  why  or  caring  where 
a  preface  to  one  of  his  later  poems.  Mi 
expresses  a  hope  that  his  works  *'  will  t 
advancement  of  those  interests  in  subse 
which  alone  our  time  and  talents  can  be 
employed, — those  of  piety  and  religiot 
is  honorable  to  one,  whose  grand  ob}eci 
ward,  by  every  means,  the  cause  of  wl 
the  advocate ;  and  if  he  had  been  of  > 
temperament,  he  might  have  brougi 
effectually  to  his  aid, — it  has  often 
brought, — in  the  task  he  has  undertal 
there  is  that  cold  pomp  about  his  wriiinf 
dignity  of  style,  and  a  want  of  symp 
human  passions  and  desires, — which,  v 
defeat  bis  purpose.  The  temple  to 
would  conduct  his  followers,  is  grand, 
paved  with  marble ;  but  it  chills  us  ttu 
we  have  passed  the  inner  gate.  Amoiv 
readers,  therefore,  Mr.  Milman  has  o 
popular;  and  from  the  same  causes, 
others,  his  fame  in  the  world  at  large  ' 
tensive.  His  mind  is  of  a  high  order, 
ledge  large  and  ready ;  but  he  has  litti 
mastering  the  heart,  or  in  controlling  tb 
or  in  guiding  the  opinions  of  mankind. 
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By  fatls  of  wsien  und«r  haunled  shidss, 

Her  ecslosf  of  inepirmion  pour'd 

O'er  Poet's  aoa\,  and  flooded  nil  his  power* 

Wilh  liquid  glory:  lo  inny  ihy  renown 

Burn  in  my  hean,  nnd  giyo  10  ihoughl  and  want 

The  aapirtng  and  ihe  radiant  hue  of  lite. 

Fonh  from  the  galea  of  Troynoranl  hatb  pus'd 
King  Tonigern  1  ihe  Prinrea  of  iho  lalo 
Around  him  :  on  the  walla,  fnr  then  (though  now 
Scom  bound*  het  mighty  wildarnew  of  alrreta, 
And  in  magnificence  of  muliitude 
Spread,  and  illimiiible  ^rrandeur.)  walla 
Wilh  jealous  circuit  and  embattled  range 
Girt  Britain's  narrow  Cspilal;  where  swtrm'd 
Eager  her  wondering  dtiiem  to  ase 
The  Monarch.    Him  the  Saion  Hengiei  mel. 
And  Horea,  with  their  bands  in  triumph  led, 
As  from  a  recent  Tictory ;  (heir  blue  eyes 
Sparkled,  and  proud   thoy  ahook   iheir  nflhill 
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Th*  omblazonM  WUiic  Horse  on  tluir  banners 

waved, 
Was  triumph.    Tims  King  Vortigcrn  began : 

**  Welcome,  Deliverers !  of  our  kingdom's  foes. 
Welcome,  thrice  honoiir'd   Conquerors!    never 

more 
Shall  painted  Caledonian  oVr  our  realm 
The  chariots  of  his  rapine  wheel,  so  full 
The  desolation,  havoc  so  complete 
Hath  smote  and  blasted  in  Rrle  Ilcngist's  path. 
The  mouldering  ruins  of  our  Roman  wall, 
I/cagued  with  the  terror  of  the  Saxon  name, 
Shall  be  defence  more  mighty,  than  when  soarM 
Its  battlements  unbroken,  and  above 
The  imperial  Eagle  shook  its  wings  of  gold. 
Oh,  toil'd  with  victory,  !#irjhen'd  with  renown, 
For  ye  our  baths  float  cool  and  clear,  our  air 
Is  redolent  with  garland  wreathes,  and  rich 
Within  our  royal  citadel  is  crown* d 
For  ye  the  banquet ;  welcome  once  again, 
Mighty  to  save,  and  potent  to  defond  !'* 
A  faint  acclaim,  a  feeble  sullen  din 
Ensued,  with  less  of  gladness  than  fierce  grief. 
And  wrath  ill  stifled.    Seeming  all  unmoved. 
Elate  the  Monarch  onward  led  the  way ; 
Slow  folIowM  Saxon  Hengist*s  martial  train. 
Clashing  their  armour  loud,  as  they  would  daunt 
All  Britain  with  the  clamour :  march'd  behind 
The  island  Nobles,  save  some  restless  hands 
Were  busy  with  their  sheathed  swords,   they 

moved 
Silent,  and  cold,  and  gloomy,  as  a  range 
Of  mountain  pines,   when   cloudy  lowers  the 

storm.  ^ 

Upon  the  azure  bosom  of  the  Thames 
Reclining,  with  its  ponderous  mass  of  shade, 
Arose  the  royal  Citadel,  the  work 
Of  the  great  Cesar.     Danger  he  and  dread 
Of  Rome  and  Pompey  ;  yet  *gainst  savage  foes 
Vantage  of  trench  and  tower  and  massy  wall 
ScomM  not,  so  swift,  so  perilous,  so  fierce 
Cassivelan  his  painted  charioteers 
Whirl'd^to  the  frantic  onset,  standing  forth 
Portent  of  freedom  *mid  a  world  enslaved. 

They  passed  the  portal  arch;  the  sumptnous 
hall 
Flung  back  its  gates ;  around  the  banquet  board 
Ranged  Prince  and  Chieftain,  where  luxurious  art 
Shower*d  prodigal  her  dainties.  poi«ons  sweet. 
And  baleful  splendour.    Fierce  the  Saxon  gaied 
On  goblet,  and  huge  charger  carved  with  gold, 
Contemptuous  wonder.   But  the  Monarch's  brow 
'Gan  lighten,  as  with  greedy  joy  he  quafTd 
Oblivious  bhss ;  thus  ever  guilty  soul 
Woos  frenzy,  and,  voluptuous  from  despair, 
Forgets  itself  to  pleasure.    High  aloof. 
Each  in  his  axure  robe,  the  band  of  Bards 
Mingled  the  wanton  Itixuries  of  sound ; 
Gentle  melodious  languor,  melting  fall^ 
With  faint  eflTeminate  flattery  the  soid 
Gulling  of  manhood.    Silent  vcil'd  his  harp 
White«hairM  Aneurin,  and  indignant  tears 
Stood  in  the  old  man's  eye,  for  wrathful  shame 
To  hoar  his  god-like  and  heavcn-breathing  art 
PuDpering  iooM  revels  with  ofi&cMiuA  c^basoA. 


Then  msc  the  glorious  nmdncss;  forth  he  ipraof  j 
With  one  rude  stroke  nloiii^  the  clashing  cbordi  i 
Won  silence  deep  Oi*  nf  a  summer  eve  | 

After  a  noontide  storm  :  his  silver  locks 
Waved  proud,  the  kindling  frenzy  of  hijeye 
Flash'd  triumph,  as  the  song  of  Chariots  lOM. 
The  song  that  o*cr  the  van  of  battle  shower'd 
Pale  horror,  when  that  scourged  Icenian  Qneei 
Through  the  square  legions  drove  her  car;  «eif 

heard 
Her  brazen  wheels  to  madden,  the  keen  seythn 
Gride  through  tlieir  iron  harvest;  then  nA*i 

rout, 
Waird  havoc ;  seemM  Bonduca  Bercer  urged 
The  trampling  steeds ;  behind  her  silence  nnk 
Along  the  dreary  path  of  her  revenge. 

Ceased  the  bold  strain,  then  deep  the  Saxon 

drain'd 
The  ruddy  cup,  and  savage  joy  uncouth 
Lit  his  blue  gleaming  eyes :  nor  sate  unmond 
The  Briton  Chiefs;  fierce  thoughts  began  to li* 
Of  ancient  wars,  and  high  ancestral  feme. 
Sudden  came  floating  through  the  hell  in  or 
So  strangely  sweet,  the  overwrought  senaeMiei 

felt 
Its  rich  excess  of  pleasure ;  softer  sounds 
Melt  never  on  the  enchanted  midnight  cot^i 
By  haunted  spring,  where  elfin  dancers  tiaee 
Green  circlets  on  the  moonlight  dews ;  nor  laQ 
Becalmed  mariners  from  rocks,  where  btiki 
At  summer  noon  the  Sea-maid ;  he  his  oar 
Breathless  suspends,  and  motionless  his  barii 
Sleeps  on  the  sleeping  waters.     Now  the  ikW 
So  gently  died  away,  the  silence  seem'd 
Melodious ;  merry  now  and  light  and  blithe 
They  danced  on  air :  anon  came  tripping  M 
In  frolic  grace  a  maiden  troop,  their  locks 
Flower-wreath'd,  their  snowy  robes  fromchf* 

zone 
Fell  careless  drooping,  quick  their  glittering  fc* 
Glanced  o'er  the  pavement.    Then  the  poopw 

sound 
Swcll'd  up,  and  mounted  ;  as  the  stately  ivA 
Her    milk-white   neck   embower' d   in  arM 

spray. 
Queens  it  along  the  waters,  entered  in 
The  lofty  hall  a  shape  so  fair,  it  lull'd 
The  music  into  silence,  yet  itself 
Pour'd  out,  prolonging  the  soft  ecstasy. 
The  trembling  and  the  touching  of  sweet  eon* 
Her  grace  of  motion  and  of  look,  the  smooth 
And  swimming  majesty  of  step  and  tread, 
The  symmetry  of  form  and  feature,  set 
The  soul  afloat,  even  like  delicious  airs 
Of  flute  «ir  harp :  as  though  she  trod  from  carl* 
And  round  her  wore  an  emanating  cloud 
Of  harmony,  the  Lady  moved.    Tooprood 
For  less  than  absolute  command,  too  soft 
For  aught  but  gentle  amorous  thought :  her  »*'' 
Cluster'd,  as  from  an  orb  of  gold  cast  out 
A  dazzling  and  o'erpowering  radiance,  aave 
Here  and  there  on  her  snowy  neck  reposed 
In  a  soothed  brilliance  some  thin  wandering  tr^ 
The  azure  flasliing  of  her  eye  was  fringed 
With  virgin  meekness,  and  her  tread,  thataeeoi^ 
Earth  to  disdain,  as  softlf  &ii\  on  it 
\Ka  >^  \&9|DkV.  dew-shower  on  t  toft  of  flowera. 
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within  seemM  feasting  on  high  thoughts, 
iie  outward  form  and  feature  gave 
less  of  scorn,  scorn  that  to  feel 
B,  was  sweet  indulgence.  Fast  sank  back 
3r  fair  harbingers,  their  modest  eyes, 
it,  and  drooping  low  their  blender  necks 
ful  reverence  ;  she,  by  wojid'ring  gaze 
d,  and  sii6ed  murmurs  of  applause, 
unconscious,  slowly  won  her  way 
e  the  King,  amid  the  festal  pomp, 
iest ;  as  she  raised  a  fiair-chased  cup, 
ig  of  sweet  confusion  overspread 
ires ;  something  tremulous  broke  in 
ialf-&iling  accents  as  she  said, 

to  the   King!" — the    sparkling  ^ine 
iigh*d  up, 
'  'twere  to  touch  so  fair  a  lip. 

nent,  and  the  apparition  bright 
ed ;  as  before  the  sound  of  harps 
Dtoning  about  the  festive  hall. 

)  just  waking  from  a  blissful  dream 
res,  nor  breathes,  lest  breath  or  motion 
eak 

iiteous  tissue  of  fine  form  woven  o*er 
r,  sate  King  Vortigern.  **  Whence  came, 
ither  went  she  7  of  what  race  and  stem 
this  bright  wonder  of  our  earth,  that 
aves 

:ure  of  her  presence  in  our  hall, 
parted   thence  too  swiftly  f*'^**  King 
eplied 

igist)— in  our  ancient  Saxon  faith, 
the  joyless  feast,  where  maiden^s  lips 
lot  the  wassail  goblet." — **  By  my  soul," 
Mtigem,  **  a  gallant  faith  !  and  I 
I  sweet  discredit  not ;  the  health 
mooth  lips  wished  me,  well  those  lips 
ight  give, 

3ce  and  a  sparkling  have  they  left 
the  wine  they  touched."     lie  said,  and 
est 

let  to  his  own.     *'  A  father's  ear, 
rtigern,  must  love  the  flattering  tongue 
(cants  lavish  on  his  daughter's  praise." 
loghterf  Saxon !" — •'  Mine,  though  vaunt 
.tl 

ity,  many  a  German  Erie  and  King 
w'd  at  his  life*s  peril  to  proclaim 
lurpassing  comeliness." — None  heard 
et  converse  that  ensued.     Lo,  rose 
riigem,  and  from  his  brow  transferr'd 
;t  of  radiant  Eastern  gems 
hiie  hair  of  Hengist,  and  drank  ofT 
ling  cup,  and  cried,  "  To  Kent's  high 
ing, 

,  a  health  to  Vortigern's  fair  bride, 
!en-hair'd  Rowena." — Seized  at  once 
con  the  exulting  strain,  and  struck 
e-drain*d  goblet  down,  "  Health,  King  of 
mt!" 

id  the  fabled  Libyan  bridal  stood 
in  stern  tranquillity  of  wrath, 
•d,  half  floated  on  his  ancle  plumes 
lUog,  while  the  bright  face  on  his  shield 
oto  stone  the  raging  Gray ;  bo  rote, 
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But  with  no  magic  arms,  wearing  alone 
Th'  appalhng  and  control  of  his  firm  look, 
The  solemn  indignation  of  his  brow, 
I'he  Briton  Samor ;  at  his  rising,  awe 
Went  abroad,  and  the  riotous  hall  was  mute; 
But  like  unruffled  summer  waters  flow'd 
Hia  speech,  and  courtly  reverence  smoothed  its 
tone. 

''Sovereign  of  Britain's  Sovereigns!   of  our 
crowns 
The  highest !  in  our  realm  of  many  thrones 
Enthroned  the  loftiest !  mighty  as  thou  art. 
Thou  dost  outstep  thy  amplitude  of  sway ; 
Thine  is  our  isle  to  govern,  not  to  give ; 
A  free  and  sacred  property  hast  thou 
In  our  allegiance ;  for  a  master's  right 
Over  our  lives,  our  princedoms,  and  our  soub, 
King  Vortigern,  as  well  may'st  thou  presume 
To  a  dominion  o'er  our  winds,  to  set 
Thy  stamp  and  impress  on  our  light  from  hetfen. 
This  Britain  cannot  rest  beneath  the  shade 
Of  Saxon  empire,  this  our  Chnslian  soil 
The  harvest  of  obedience  will  not  bear 
To  Heathen  sway ;  and  hear  me,  Vortigern, 
The  golden  image  that  thou  settest  up, 
Like  the  pride-drunken  Babylonian  king, 
Though  dulcimer  and  psaltery  soothe  us  down 
To  the  soft  humour  of  submission  tame. 
We  will  not  worship." — From  the  hall  he  past, 
Thus  saying.    Him  tlie  Island's  brave  and  proud 
FoUow'd,  the  high  and  fame-enamour'd  souls. 
Never  to  Britain  wanting,  though  in  hours 
Loosest  of  revels  soft,  and  wanton  ease. 
But  Vortigern,  more  largely  pouring  in 
The  vine's  delicious  poison,  sate,  and  cried, 
'*  Whom  the  flax  binds  not,  must  the  iron  gyve. 
Whom  sceptres  daunt  not,  must  the  sword  control.' 

Evening  fell  gentle,  and  the  brilliant  sun 
Was  going  down  into  the  waveless  Thames, 
As  bearing  Ught  and  warmth  to  her  cold  Nymphs 
Within  their  crystal  chambers,  when  the  fi^ng 
Left  the  hall  of  banquet.     Lofty  and  alone. 
Even  as  the  Pillar  great  Alcides  set. 
The  limit  of  the  world  and  his  renown, 
On    Calpe,    round    whose    shaft    the   daylight 

wreathed 
Its  last  empurpling,  on  the  battlements 
Stood  Samor  in  the  amethystine  light. 
And  **  Go  to  darkness,  thou  majestic  orb! 
To-morrow  shall  the  nations  bask  again 
In  thy  full  glory." — Thus  he  said,  and  tum*d 
To  where  the  King  went  rapid  past. — **  And  thoo. 
Thou  to  thy  setting  haatesi,  never  more 
Thou  thy  benighted  splendour  to  renew; 
Late  at  thy  noon  of  pride,  now  sunk,  declined 
For  ever  from  thy  fair  meridian,  go 
Into  thy  cloudy  rest !" — The  solemn  tone 
Of  his  deep  voice  seized  on  the  King,  as  frosts 
Arrest  the  rapid  flowing  stream — "  What  meana 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Vales,  even  in  my  halJs, 
And  on  my  castle  battlements,  to  cast 
Bold  scorn  on  Britain's  King?  Ingrate  and  blind, 
When  I  the  valiant  Saxon  have  brought  in 
To  check  the  Caledonian,  through  your  isle 
Marching  by  wild  light  of  your  burning  tQWi}a\ 
Ye,  wedded  to  youx  tonoNi  ttnii  ^o^ax  iSbSNOA^ 
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Mock  at  the  safety  my  free  love  provides. 
'*  Ah,  provident !  ah,  sage  !  ah,  generous  King ! 
That  sets  the  emaciate  wolf  to  dug  the  flock ; 
The  hawk  to  guard  the  dovecote."— '*  Wise- 

lipp*d  chief, 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  phrase :  doves  are  ye,  dovei 
That  fly  with  piteous  and  most  delicate  speed 
Before  the  Scottish  kites,  that  swoop  your  nests 
And  flesh  their  greedy  talons  in  your  young.**— 
**  Monarch !  the  eaglet,  were  it  smoothly  nurst 
In  the  dove's  downy  nest,  at  its  first  flight 
Would  shrink  down  dazzled  from  the  morning  sun; 
But  with  strong  plumes  refresh'd,  anon  *twotild 

claim 
Its  old  aspiring  birthright,  and  unblench*d 
Bathe  in  the  bickering  of  the  noontide  car. 
Oh,  we  have  slumber'd  on  soft  luxury's  lap 
To  her  looee  tabret ;  but,  miqudging  King! 
Britain  is  like  her  soil ;  above  the  turf 
Lies  velvet  smooth,  hard  iron  lurks  beneath. 
I  know  the  northern  Pagans  waste  our  land, 
And  the  tame  mission  to  the  Roman  sent 
I  know :    *  The  fierce  Barbarian  to  the  sea 
Drives  us,  the  sea  to  the  Barbarian  back 
Merciless  :*  so  ran  the  plaintive  legend.    True ! 
Bat  soldiers  would  it  cast  us  back ;  despair 
Hath  its  own  valour ;  war  makes  warriors.    King ! 
GalaimtieB  are  on  us,  evil  days 
0*er  our  isle  darken,  but  the  noble  wear 
Disaster,  as  an  Angel  wears  his  wings. 
To  elevate  and  glorify.    Nor  us 
Shrouded  alone  the  enveloping  gloom,  the  frame 
And  fabric  of  our  world  is  breaking  up. 
Rome's  dome  of  empire,  that  o*ervaulted  earth 
With  its  capacious  shadow,  rent  and  split. 
Disorders  the  smooth  course  of  human  things. 
Leaving  confusion  lord  of  this  wide  ball, 
While  to  and  fro  the  Nations  sway  perplex*d. 
Like  a  tempestuous  sea.     Oh,  'mid  such  wreck. 
Our  Britain  in  lone  safety  to  uphold, 
On  every  side  *gainst  gathering  foes  present 
A  rampire  of  hard  steel,  or  flrmer  far. 
The  bulwark  of  a  haughty  spirit  pour'd 
From  the  throned  Sovereign  through  her  sons, 

were  pride, 
Were  honour,  might  arrest  Heaven's  plumed 

hosts, 
And  in  their  sphere-bom  music  win  renown. 
So  He  whose  sceptre  glitters  in  thy  grasp, 
He  the  DeUverer,  the  Defender  named. 
Bo  Constantine  had  done,  had  the  high  Soul's 

bane, 
Ambition,  never  madden'd  him  to  wear 
The  purple,  madly  worn,  yet  nobly  lost 
On  the  sad  plain  by  Aries." — "  I  knew,  I  knew 
'Twould  come  to  this,  that  Constantine  would  end 
The  high-wrought  orat'ry.    This  too  I  know. 
And  this  I  tell  thee,  Samor !  nor  yet  add 
Rebel !  thy  secret  commerce  with  his  sons. 
To  undermine  my  stately  throne ;  the  right, 
So  babble  ye  in  your  licentioas  phrase, 
Coaferr'd  by  our  assembled  British  Kings 
On  Constantine  for  ever  and  his  heirs."— 

"  Alas !  how  better  were  it  to  know  nought, 
Than,  like  kings,  darkly.    Constantine*B  brave 

•ons 
And  Siaor  oft  have  met,  have  met  lo  wvl 


The  hazard  of  their  native  land,  to  swear 
Before  the  altar  of  the  eternal  God, 
Never,  amid  these  rude  and  perilous  times. 
To  blow  the  trump  of  civil  strife,  to  prop 
With  their  allegiance  Britain's  throne,  thoagh  i 

fill'd  j 

By  one  they  deem  usurping.    Vortigeni !  I 

I  am  upon  the  string  that  jars  thy  soul. 
And  it  must  vibrate  to  its  highest  pitch. 
Oh  what  a  royal  madness,  that  might  build 
Upon  the  strong  rock  of  a  people's  love. 
Yet  chooseth  the  loose  quicksand  of  distrust. 
And  overlays  the  palace  of  liis  piide 
With  a  rude  Saxon  buttress,  whose  stern  weight 
Must  crush  it.  Thou  dost  fear  thy  subjects  arm'd, 
Fear,  lest  the  old  valiance  in  their  hearts  inure, 
And  therefore  flght'st  their  wars  with  foreign 

steel ; 
And  is  this  he,  the  noble  and  the  wise. 
The  Vortigem,  that  Britain  on  the  plain 
Of  Aries,  that  fetal  plain,  haii'd  Captain,  King? 
Arise,  be  King,  be  Captain,  be  thyself! 
And  we  will  stand  around  thy  throne,  and  mock 
The  ruinous  fashion  of  the  timet."—'*  Away ! 
My  royal  word  is  to  the  Saxon  given." 
"  O,  Vortigem !  this  knee  hatk  never  bow*d. 
Save  to  the  King  of  kings,  thus  low  on  earth 
I  sue  thee,  cast  the  Saxon  off.**— At  once 
The  swift  contagious  grandeur  set  on  fire 
The  Monarch — **  I  am  thine,  am  Britain's  all: 
Now  by  my  throne,  thus,  thus  I  have  not  felt. 
Since  first  this  circling  gold  eat  in  my  brow 
So  free,  so  upright,  and  so  kingly,  chains 
Fall  from  me,  mists  are  curling  off  my  souL" 

Like  two  bold  venturers,  alently  they  stand. 
Launching  amid  the  sunlight  their  rich  bark 
O'er  glassy  waters  to  the  summer  airs : 
Their  solemn  pondering  hath  the  lofty  kwk 
Of  vaunting,  over  each  high  brow  flames  oat 
A  noble  rivalry  of  hope  and  pride. 

The  sound  of  wheels,  lo,  sliding  cans  aid     -* 
smooth 
A  car,  wherein,  like  some  fenr  idol  led 
Through  the  mute  tunflilt  of  adoring  streets, 
B right  •hair'd  Rowena  pass'd  the  portal  arch. 


Have  ye  a  sense,  ye  gales,  a  conscious  joy 
In  beauty,  that  with  such  an  artfiil  touch 
And  light  ye  float  about  her  garment  folds, 
Displaying  what  is  exquisite  display'd. 
And  thinly  scattering  the  light  veil  where'er 
Its  shadowing  may  enhance  the  grace,  and  swtO 
With  sweet  ofHciousness  the  clustering  hair 
Where  fairest  tufts  its  richness,  and  let  fell 
Where  drooping  most  becomes;  that  thai  P 

love 
To  lose  yourselves  about  her,  and  expire 
Upon  her  ahape,  or  snow-white  robes  f    Sbt 

stood. 
Her  ivory  arm  in  a  soft  curve  stretch'd  out. 
As  only  in  the  obedience  of  ho*  steeds 
Rejoicing ;  they  their  necks  arch*d  prowl  tf^ 

high. 
And  by  her  delicate  and  flower-soft  hands 
Sway'd,  as  anaroour'd  of  her  mastary  mofti, 
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ly  on  their  bright-chafed  bits  reposed, 

(ay  sport  upon  each  other  fawn'd. 

the  Monarch  she  beheld,  she  caught 

Ack  rein  np,  and  with  unconscious  check 

d  the  wilhng  coursers,  and  her  head, 

ler  snowy  shoulder  half  declined 

lior  of  enjoyment,  rising  wore 

onfusion,  and  disorder  fair 

E^ntly  on  her  pride  of  motion  broke. 

nee,  or  meaning  wanderM  to  his  face 

e,  with  half  command,  entreating  half; 

ty  to  all  the  world,  but  mild  to  him, 

1  admired  admiring,  and  th'  all  awing 

iwed — 

ik'd  on  him  and  trembled  as  she  Iook*d. 

e  she  came,  alone  she  went  not  on. 


BOOK  II. 


s  ablaie  in  Heaven,  but  gloom,  the  gloom 

brown  forest's  massy  vault  of  shade, 

the  Kings  of  Britain  ;  the  broad  oaks, 

trotection  of  that  conclave  proud, 

ome  old  temple's  dome,   with  mingling 

ihade 

verhead,  around  their  rugged  trunks 

ike  fantastic  pillars  closely  set 

lids  in  mysterious  circle,  wont 

when  the  earth  abroad  was  bright  and 

:lear 

loonshine,  to  install  their  midnight  rites 

e  nor  earthly  kindled  fires,  while  Bards 

more  than  music  from  their  charmed 
larps. 

n  his  mossy  seat,  in  arms  that  cast 
mer  which  is  hardly  light,  they  sit 
il,  stem,  and  still ;  on  every  brow 
mt  sorrow  and  sad  vengeance  lowers, 
had  the  Pagan  peasant  deem*d  his  gods, 
dy  wrath  down  stooping  from  the  heavens 
9t  the  mighty  of  mankind,  and  wreak 
le  old  empire  ruin  and  revenge. 

first  majestical,  yet  mild,  &rose 
shape,  nor  les^  than  monarch  seem*d, 
royal  look  from  souls  bold,  brave,  and 
free, 

)oping  slavery  claimed,  but  upright  awe 
>bie  homage  ;  yet  uncrown' d  he  wore 
ion,  him  with  stately  reverence  heard 
rraed  Senate.     '*  Princes  of  the  land, 
)f  the  old  hereditary  thrones 
ain,  we,  the  sons  of  Constantino, 
and  Uther,  come  not  here  to  charge 
ant  counsel  on  your  wisdom,  nought 
liog,  that  the  septre  to  our  line 
ily  given,  in  those  disastrous  days, 
for  the  Empire  of  the  Occident, 
tul  o*er-maater'd,  and  submitted  Spain, 
I  Constantine,  and  warring  nobly  fell, 
ced  in  elder  hand,  our  right  foregone 
i  more  precious  public  weal :  oh,  Chieft, 
well  and  wisely  done ;  a  stripling*!  arm 
mi  tlM  kinglj  atandanl  ia  iitpomp 


To  play  with  Zephyrs  tmder  cloudless  skiea, 
But  when  the  rude  storm  shakes  its  ponderoas 

folds 
*Twere  hard  for  less  than  the  conscunmate  man 
Aloft  to  bear  it,  yet  unstooping.    Well 
Stemm'd  your  new  standard-bearer  Vortigem 
The  overshadowing  tempest,  nor  abased  his  front 
Your  crown's  old  glories ;  till,  alas !  dire  change! 
Dread  fall !  the  sceptre  that  ye  fondly  hoped, 
Would  blossom.  like  the  Hebrew  Hierarch*s  rod, 
With  the  almond  bloom  of  mercy  and  of  lore, 
Liker  the  Egyptian  magic-worker*s  wand 
Became  a  serpent,  withering  all  your  peace 
With  its  infection :  then  your  virtues  wrought 
Your  sorrows,  from  your  valour  grew  your  shame. 
Your  borders  were  o'erleap'd,  your  towns  on  fire* 
And  the  land  groan'd  beneath  fierce  Rapine** 

wheels. 
Ye  cried  unto  your  King  for  arms,  he  sage 
In  cold  and  jealous  wisdom  fear'd  to  arm. 
Whose  arms  might  brave  himself,  and  cast  control 
On  the  fierce  w^andcrings  of  his  royal  will. 
Saxons  might  fight  oiir  wars,  our  hard-wrung  gold 
Buy  us  ignoble  safety,  till  the  slaves 
Sweird  into  Lords,  and  realms  must  pamper 
Our  hirelings  into  Princes :  Kent,  fair  Kent, 
The  firontlet  of  our  isle,  where  yet  are  seen 
The  graves  great  Ceesar  peopled  with  his  deadr 
When  on  his  rear  the  Briton  conqueror  hung. 
Where  first  the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  waved, 
Sinks  to  a  Heathen  province.   Warriors !  Kings ! 
This  must  not  be  among  baptized  men, 
This  cannot  be  'mong  Britons.    Therefore  hero. 
Here  in  your  presence  dare  we  call  again, 
Your  throne  our  throne,  and  challenge  in  your 

love 
A  Sovereign's  title :  by  our  youth  we  fell 
From  that  great  height,  but  Vortigem  hath  fiill'll 
By  his  own  guilt ;  we  therefore  rise  again 
In  majesty  renew'd  ;  he  falls,  no  more 
To  soar  into  the  sacred  reyal  seat." 
Thereat  with  concord  loud,  and  stern  acclaim. 
Gave  answer  that  proud  Senate,  and  denounced 
Judgment  irrevocable.     But  with  mien 
Somewhat  appall'd,  as  one  in  high  debate. 
And  solemn  council  unassay'd,  arose 
Prince  Uth^r :  ere  he  spake  his  clanging  maQ 
Smote  with  fierce  stroke,  as  audience  to  enchain. 
Himself  the  battle  sound  enkindling,  high 
His  haughty  brow  and  crested  helm  upfiung. 
Thus  rude  his  fiery  eloquence  pour'd  forth. 

**  Warriors  of  Britain  !  me  nor  pomp  of  wordii 
Beseems,  nor  strife  of  smooth  and  liquid  phrase,. 
In  the  debate  of  swords,  the  fray  of  steeds 
No  combatant  unskill'd.    I  will  not  boast 
That  I  have  brook'd  with  Emrys'  patient  pride 
A  sceptre's  loss :  a  boy,  I  wept  to  hear 
My  father's  crown  was  on  a  stranger's  brow. 
But  when  my  arm  'gan  grasp  a  sword,  thoii 

tears, 
Those  soft  unseemly  watera,  tum'd  to  hues 
Of  burning  indignation  ;  every  crown 
Show'd,  every  kingly  title  to  my  ear 
Sounded  a  scorn  and  shame.    Even  at  his  hfl^gkl 
And  plenitude  of  power  I  yeam'd  to  rise 
Against  th'  enthroned  Ua\iTV«t— wsw ,  O  ¥3mi^\ 
Thus  chartei*d,  Uuis  coiiunM0a'^,^iUQA«mf^ 
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With  what  a  noble  frenzy  will  wc  rush, 

Trampling  the  wreck  of  Saxon  and  of  King ; 

Our  path  shall  be  as  rapid  and  as  bright 

As  sumnner  meteor,  more  pernicious,  that 

Waning  into  the  dull  unkindling  air, 

We  burning,  deBolating  as  we  pass. 

On,  Britons,  on !  a  tyrant  fills  your  throne. 

Nor  fitter  monument  may  tyrant  find 

Than  his  throne*s  ruins ;  let  the  Hat  earth  close 

O'er  both  at  once ;  the  stranger  Saxon  lords 

Within  our  islo,  the  seas  that  bore  him  here 

In  his  storm-braving  navy,  bear  him  back 

Weltering  and  tossing  in  their  drowning  surge.** 

Lowering  he  stood,  still  in  fierce  act  of  ipeech, 
Yet  speechless.  Sudden,  then,  in  dread  uproar 
Rose  shout  of  war,  with  thundering  clash  of  arms 
Mingled,  then  hurrying  spears  and  nodding  helms 
With  glittering  tumult  in  the  pale  gloom  flash'd ; 
War,  war  each  voice,  each  stricken  shield  de- 
nounced. 

Amid  the  multitudinous  din  arose 
Solemnly  the  Bright  City's  liord  ;  down  sunk 
Instant  all  tumult,  broke  abruptly  off 
Fierce  voice  and  clash  of  arms :  so  fnute  and  deep 
Settled  the  silence,  the  low  sound  was  heard 
Of  distant  waterfall ;  the  acorn  drop 
From  the  green  arch  above.    Still  and  abash'd 
Sate  the  fierce  conclave,  while  with  mild  reproof 
Winning  all  hearts,  the  gracious  Chieftain  spake. 

' '  Brave  sight  for  earth,  and  heaven !  it  doth 

not  fail. 
A  nation's  cry  for  freedom  and  for  faith. 
Nor  faint,  nor  deaden  in  the  mist  and  gloom 
Of  this  low  earth,  it  takes  the  morning's  wings, 
Passeth  the  crystal  skies,  and   beats  heaven's 

gate; 
There  glideth  through    the    gladdening  Angel 

choirs, 
That  fan  it  onward  with  their  favouring  plumes, 
To  the  eternal  sapphire  throne,  and  him 
That  sits  thereon,  Ineffable.     O  Kings ! 
Our  council  thus  appealing  may  not  wear 
Seeming  of  earthly  possion.  lust  of  sway, 
Or  frenetic  vengeance:  we  must  riwj  in  wrath, 
But  wear  it  as  a  mourner's  robe  of  grief. 
Not  as  a  garb  of  joy :  must  boldly  strike. 
But  Uke  the  Roman,  with  reverted  face. 
In  sorrow  to  be  so  enforced.     Brave  Chiefs, 
It  would  misseem  a  son  of  this  proud  l«le. 
To  trample  on  the  fallen,  though  a  King  ; 
It  would  misseem  a  Christian  to  rejoice 
Where  virtue  hath  play'd  false,  and  fame's  pure 

light 
Htth  ncken'd  to  dishonourable  gloom. 
Vortigem  is  our  foe,  no  more  our  King, 
Yet  king  he  hath  been,  king  he  had  been  still, 
Had  never  his  high  vaulting  pride  disdain'd 
The  smooth  dominion  of  old  use,  nor  striven 
To  fix  on  our  impatient  necks  the  yoke 
Of  foreign  usurpation ;  our  free  land 
Will  not  endure  the  heathen  Saxon*s  rule, 
Nor  him  that  rules  by  heathen  Saxon  power. 
So  march  we  forth  in  th'  armour  of  our  right, 
From  oar  once  King  not  falling  off  in  hate 
^Gckienem,  but  by  levere  con»ir«ni 


'  Of  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  God. 

i  So  march  we  Ibrih,  and  in  such  state  may  mtkc 

j  Our  mother  land  to  vaunt  oi'  us :  raise  up, 
Side  by  side,  the  fair  airs  to  captivate 
To  an  approval  of  our  upright  deed, 
Our  royal  banner  and  the  Cross  of  Christ; 

;  And  move  within  their  cirque  of  splendour,  eib 
And  yet  resistless  as  the  bright-maned  steeds 

'  I'hat  bear  the  Morn  to  disenthronc  old  NigbL 

I     '*  And  now  our  kingly  sceptre,  forced  aade. 
By  stress  and  pressure  of  disorder' d  times, 
Devious  into  an  alien  hand,  reverts 
To  the  old  line ;  the  heir  of  Coiistantine, 
Constans,  the  elder  than  this  noble  pair, 
Stands  foremost  on  succession's  golden  roll. 
Nor  know  not  I  his  gentle  soul  more  apt, 
To  listen  the  soft  flowing  vesper  hymn, 
Than  danger's  spirit-stirring  trump,  yet  deem, 
Thus  once  fore  warn' d  'tis  dangerous  to  divert 
The  stream  of  royal  blood,  that  broken,  poon 
Waters  of  bitterness  and  civil  strife 
O'er  th'  harras8*d  land,  and  therefore  ibdiUl 
Constans  the  King  of  Britain.    Speak  I  rightt 
I  pau9e,  and  wait,  0  Chiefs  !  your  high  iwari 


He  ceased,  nor  time  for  voice  or  swift  aeclaio 
Scowhng  a  sullen  laugh  of  scorn,  leap'd  forth 
The  mountain  King,  the  Sovereign  of  the  lakes 
And  dales  this  side  the  Caledonian  bound; 
He  only,  when  the  Kings  sate  awe-struck,  itoo 
Elate  with  mocking  pity  in  his  frown ; 
A  mighty  savage,  he  of  God  and  man 
Alike  contemptuous :  nought  of  Christian  lore 
Knew  he,  yet  scofT'd  unknown,  'twas  pcar^fii 

meek, 
Thence  worthless  knowledge.     Him  deligbte 

more 
Helvollyn's  cloud-wrapt  brow  to  climb,  and  shai 
The  eagle's  stormy  solitude  ;  'mid  wreck 
Of  whirlwinds  and  dire  lightnings  huge  hestooc 
Where  his  own  Gods  he  deein'd  on  volleyin 

clouds 
Abroad  were  riding  and  black  hurricane. 
Them  in  their  misty  pride  assiiil'd  he  oft 
With  impious  threat,  and  laugh'd  when  th'ecbc 

ing  glens 
His  wild  defiance  cast  unanswer'd  back. 
Now  with  curl'd  lip  of  scorn,  and  brow  uplift. 
Lordly  command,  not  counsel  fierce  he  spake. 
— "Shame,  coward  shame!  as  tlumgh  the  fowl 

of  heaven, 
When  in  dusk  majesty  and  pride  of  wing 
•Sails  forth  the  monarch  eagle,  down  should  stoo 
In  homage  to  the  daw.     O  craven  souls ! 
When  Snowdon  or  high  Skiddaw's  brow  is  btr< 
To  plant  the  stately  standard  of  revolt 
Upon  a  molehill.     Constans  !  that  to  him 
Caswallon  should  bow  down  ;  aloft  our  crown 
Upon  the  giddy  banner  staff,  that  rocks 
On  Troynovant's  tall  citadel,  uphang. 
And  who  the  dizzy  glory  will  rend  down, 
Or  Constans  or  Caswallon  f  -The  bright  throiM 
Environ  with  grim  ranks  of  steel-girt  men: 
Huge  Saxons  black  with  grisly  scars  of  war, 
Who  first  will  hew  to  that  triumphal  seat 
Hb  ruinous  path  ?    Hear,  sceptred  Britons,  hei 
A  couqsaI  worthy  the  deep  thoaghtt  of  kiop*' 
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)a8  achievement  and  bold  deeds 
9n  to  the  mightiest  of  our  Isle, 
reignty  of  Britain ;  spurn  my  voice, 
lounce  your  counsels,  cast  you  off, 
my  hardy  vassals  of  the  north 
Saxon." — Then  fierce  sounds  again 
It,  wan  flames  of  brandishM  armour 
ih*d. 

isorder  and  infuriate  haste 
ery  warrior  from  his  seat,  as  clouds 
sultry  heaven,  thunderous  and  vast, 
eir  blackening  disarray  to  burst 
le  mountain  turret,  so  the  Chiefs 
leir  fierce  confusion  to  rush  on, 
ni  in  his  insulting  pride  the  foe. 
as  one  in  joy,  and  lower' d  a  smile, 
f-skin  robe  flung  back,  broad  shield  out- 
nch'd, 

ize  uplift :  vaunting  and  huge 
giant  on  embattled  Heaven, 
Dt  lest  than  utter  overthrow, 
wreck.    Forthwith  a  youth  rushed  out, 
f  bifcklcr  high  upheld  to  bar 
,  and  with  voice,  which  youthful  awo 
to  tone  less  resolute,  address'd 
ity  Chieftain.  "  Father,  deem  not  thou, 
onfederate  in  thy  lawless  thought ; 
Briton's  soul,  a  Briton's  sword, 
il  man  that  seeks  thy  life,  must  pass 
^yn*s  corpse."    Back  Chief  and  King 
9il*d, 

ess  admiration.     Nobler  pride, 
in  joy  almost  to  softness  smoothed 
Ts  rugged  brow.    *'  Well  host  thou  said, 
iswallon,  worthy  of  thy  sire  I 
own  track  mount  thou  to  fame,  nor 
jrve 

or  more  than  man." — Awhile  the  Kings 
ey  held,  then  stately  and  severe 
ys,  and  pronounced  their  stern  arrest. 

allon  of  the  Mountains,  long  our  isle 
I'd  thy  wavering  muod,  now  friend  now 

le  Caledonian  inroad  prompt 
iy  share  in  rapine,  foremutft  now 
h  councils.     This  we  further  say, 
thy  war,  Caswellon,  hate  thy  peace, 
1  it  of  our  mercy  iliat,  unscathed, 
hee  from  our  presence."     Nor  reply 
I  deign'd  ;  calm  strode  he  as  in  scorn 
'gainst  foes  so  lowly.     Far  was  heard    Holiest  and  last,  his  fathers'  peaceful  graves: 


Unto  hia  own,  at  signal  of  revolt 

To  lead  his  armed  Vassalage  abroad." 

So  saying,  each  departed ;  fell  again 
The  ancient  silence  on  the  solemn  place. 

Together  from  the  forest  pass'd  the  fnenda, 
Samor  and  Elidure  ;  below  their  way 
Went  wandering  on  through  flowery  meads,  or 

sank 
Beneath  green  arches  dim  of  bcechen  shade. 
Around  the  golden  hills  in  summer  wealth 
Bask*d  in  the  suni<hinc  ;  on  a  river  bank 
I^ng  gleaming  down  its  woodland  course,  repoeed 
Many  a  white  hamlet :  even  fierce  shrines  of  war 
Wore  aspect  mild  of  peace ;  towers  dark  of  yore 
And  rugged  in  the  Roman  war  srray. 
With  wanton  ivy  and  grey  moss  o'ergrown. 
Their  green  crowns  melted  in  the  azure  heavens. 

"  Oh  grief!  o*er  yon  fair  meads  and  amiiing 
lawns 
Must  steeds  of  carnage  batten,  men  of  blood 
Their  fell  magnificence  of  murderous  pomp 
Pavilion  in  yon  placid  groves  of  peace. 
The  blood- thirst  savages  of  wood  and  air, 
In  meet  abodes  of  wilderness  and  woe. 
Shroud  their  abhorred  revels  ;  the  gaunt  wolf 
Prowls  gloomy  o'er  the  wintry  blasted  heath ; 
Brood  desolate  on  some  bare  mountain  peak 
Raven  and  screaming  vulture.    Man,  fell  man, 
Envious  of  bliss  he  scorns,  'mid  haunts  of  peace, 
Spots  fair  and  blissful,  the  rare  stars  of  earth, 
Plays  ever  his  foul  game  of  sport  and  death, 
I  Ruthless,  then  vaunts  himself  Creation's  pride, 
Supreme  o'er  all  alone  in  deeds  of  blood." 

I'hus  Elidure ;  him  Samor,  from  deep  trance 
Wakening,  address'd  :  "  Soft  man  of  peace,  my 

prayer 
Would  ask  of  heaven  no  theatre  of  strife 
Save  yon  fair  plain  :  there  forth  the  weak  wotdd 

start 
In  the  tumultuous  valour  of  despair, 
The  timorous  proudly  tower  in  scorn  of  death : 
There,  where  each  tree,  each  dell,  each  grassy 

knoll, 
Lovely  from  memory  of  some  past  delight. 
Is  kindred  to  the  soul ;  his  house  of  prayer. 
The  altar  of  his  bridal  vow.  the  font 
Of  his  sweet  infant's  baptism,  kindred  all. 


along  the  rocky  path,  tlie  crash 
les  rent  by  his  unstooping  helm, 
lank  wonder  sate,  nor  wholly  quell'd 
d  insulted  majesty,  with  look 
'c  still  in  presence  fiA'd,  and  stern, 
le  Prince  Emrys,  "  Not  of  trivial  toil 
the  rude  trunk  of  our  enterprise 
I)  perfection  ;  deeply  must  we  found, 
gly  build  the  fabric  of  our  hopes, 
must  hold  his  charge.  Be,  Samor,  thine 
ur  brother  Consians  Britain's  crown, 
if  our  assembled  Kings.     Be  mine 
Armoric  shore,  King  Hoel's  realm, 
tr's  brother,  Hoel)  to  embark 
)urs  of  his  high  famed  Cliivalry. 
iet,  to  the  Weat ;  each  other  King 


Oh,  were  all  Britain,  like  yon  beauteous  plain. 
Blissful  and  free,  that  angels  there  might  walk 
Forgetful  of  their  heavenly  bowers  of  light, 
Friend  of  my  boyhood,  these  all  -  conquering  foea. 
Who  fetter  the  free  winds,  and  ride  the  aea 
Kinglike,  their  menacing  prows  would  turn  aloof, 
And  bitterly,  in  baflHed  lust  of  prey. 
Curse  the  proud  happiness  that  mock'd  their 
might." 

Lo,  here  he  paused,  gay  files  of  dazzling  light 
Slow  o'er  the  plain  advancing,  indistinct 
From  their  full  brightness;  gradual  the  longblaxe 
Broke  into  form,  and  lance  and  bow  and  helm, 
I  Standard  and  aiTcaiwex,  cWnoV.  w\^  Iwi  %\a«^^^ 
'Start from ihomingVedapVbti^^ova.  OTw^SMn>m^ 
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Unseen,  the  Chieftains  watch* d  the  winding  pomp, 
And  all  before  the  azure-vested  Bards 
From  glancing  instruments  shook  bridal  glee. 
Then  came  the  gorgeous  chariots,  rough  with 

gold, 
And  steeds  their  proud  heads  nodding  with  iieh 

weight 
Of  frontlet  wreathed  with  flowers  and  shadowy 

plumes ; 
Therein  sate  ladies  robed  in  costly  state, 
Each  Uke  a  Queen ;  the  noble  charioteers, 
Briton  in  garb,  with  purple  mantle  looM, 
0*er  steel,  in  network  bright,  or  scale  o'er  tcale, 
Glittering,  and  aventayle  barr'd  close  and  firm. 
As  yet  the  gaudy  traitors  shamed  to  meet 
The  cold  keen  glance  of  countrymen  betray'd. 
Dark  in  their  iron  arms,  some  wildly  girt 
With  Caledonian  spoils,  their  yellow  hair 
Down  from  the  casque  in  broad  luxuriant  flow 
Spreading,  and  lofty  banner  wide  display^. 
Whereon  a  milk-white  courser  reinless  shone. 
Paced  forth  the  Saxon  warriors.     High  o*er  all. 
Tempestuous  Horsa,  chafing  his  hot  steed, 
And  Hengist  with  his  wreath  of  amber  beads,* 
His  hotry  strength,  in  spito  of  age  or  toil, 
A  tower  of  might ;  with  that  tall  grove  of  spears. 
Circled,  and  rampire  close  of  serried  shields. 
The  bridegroom  Monarch  rode,  his  bright  attire 
Peaceful,  as  fitting  nuptial  pomp,  his  robe 
Rich- floating  strew*d  the  earth  with  purple  shade, 
And  on  his  lofty  brow  a  regal  crown, 
Bright  as  a  wreath  of  sun-beams ;  high  his  arm 
The  ivory  sceptre  bore  of  kingly  sway : 
Yet  who  his  mien  and  bearing  watch'd  had  seen 
Dim  gleam  of  jealous  steel,  or  lurking  mail 
Beneath  those  glorious  trappings,  for  his  gaze. 
Now  jocund,  changed  anon  to  wandering  stare, 
Fearful  and  wild,  as  the  still  air  were  rife 
With  vengeful  javelins  showering  death  ;  his  pace 
Hurried,  yet  tardy,  as  of  one  who  rides 
0*er  land  still  tottering  with  an  earthquake  shock. 

And  him  beside,  on  snowy  palfrey,  deck*d 
With  silver  bells  its  pendent  mane  profuse. 
Of  silver  and  of  stainless  ermelin 
The  bright  caparisons,  and  all  her  robes 
White  as  of  woven  hly  cups,  the  Bride 
Majestic  rode  as  on  a  waving  throne. 
Her  sunbright  hair  she  waved,  and  smiled  around. 
As  though,  of  less  than  kingly  Paramour 
Scornful,  she  said,   Lo,   Britain,  through  your 

land 
I  lead  the  enthralled  sovereign  of  your  isle. 
Yet  so  surpassing  fair,  brief  instant  wished 
Those  wrathful  Briton  Chiefs  their  leafy  screen 
A  tlun  transparent  cloud  :  of  his  high  charge 
Brief  while  forgetful,  Samor  stood  entranced, 
Fearing  her  form  should  fleet  too  swift  away. 

Game  it  from  earth  or  air,  yon  savage  shape. 
His  garb,  if  garb  it  be,  of  shaggy  hair 
Close  folding  o*er  his  dusky  limbs,  his  locks 
And  waving  matted  board  like  cypress  boughs 
On  bleak  heath  swaying  to  the  midnight  storm  f 
Came  he  from  yon  deep  wood  ?  On  the  light  spray 


•Hie  is  to  decorated  by  the  Welsh  Poeu.  B«eTTUitt\.' 
•f  ite  Bnu.  of  Tysllk),  by  1  t\t\  Eobetu. 


No  leaf  is  stirring.    On  the  winged  winds 
Rode  he  f    No  breeze  awakes  the  noontide  lir. 
'Mid  that  srmed  throng,  dismaying,  undismay'i 
With  a  strange  eye  dilated,  as  unused 
1*0  common  sights  of  earth,  and  voice  that  mm'i 
Rarely  to  bold  discourse  with  human  ears, 
'*  Joy,"  and  again,  and  thrice  he  uttered  *' Jof.** 
Cower'd  Horsa  on  his  palsied  steed ;  aghsit, 
As  toiling  to  despise  the  thing  ho  iear'd, 
Sate  Hengist.  '  *  Joy  to  Bridegroom  and  to  Brids! 
Why  should  not  man  rejoice,  and  earth  be  gltdY 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  man,  the  round  of  earth, 
There's  loud  rejoicing ;  'tis  not  in  the  heaveDi ! 
And  many  ministrant  Angels  shake  their  wingi 
In  gladness,  wings  that  are  not  plumed  with  ligbt 
The  dead  are  jocund,  not  the  dead  in  bliss. 
Your  couch  is  blest— by  all  whose  blessingi  biia. 
All  things  unlovely  gratulate  your  love. 
I  see  the  nuptial  pomp,  the  nuptial  song 
I  hear,  and  full  the  pomp,  for  Hate,  and  Fctfi 
And  excellent  Dishonour,  and  bright  SbMia», 
And  roee-cheek'd  Grief,  and  jovial  Disoootli 
And  that  majestic  herald.  Infamy, 
And  that  high  noble,  Servitude,  are  there, 
A  blithesome  troop,  a  gay  and  festive  crew. 
And  the  Land's  curses  are  the  bridal  hymo; 
Sweetly  and  shrilly  doth  th*  accordant  Isle 
Imprecate  the  glad  Hymenean  song. 
So  joy  again,  I  say,  to  Britain's  King, 
That  taketh  to  his  bosom  Britain's  fate. 
Her  beautiful  destruction  to  his  bed. 
And  joy  to  Britain's  Queen,  who  bears  her  hcH 
So  bright  a  dowry  and  profuse,  long  years 
Of  war  and  havoc,  and  fair  streams  of  blood, 
And  plenteous  ruin,  loss  of  crown  and  Cuae, 
And  full  perdition  of  the  immortal  soul ; 
So  thrice  again  I  utter  *  joy,*-  'joy,'  *  joy  !"* 

Then  up  sprung  spear  to  strike,  and  bicker*^ 
bow: 
Ere  spear  could  strike,  or  shaft  could  fly,  the  path 
Was  bare  and  vacant ;  shape  nor  sound  remiis'd; 
Only  the  voice  of  Vortigern  moan'd  out, 
"  Merlin,"— and  on  the  long  procession  pMi'd. 

Down  in  a  quiet  dale,  where  beeohen  groree 
With  interchanging  gold  and  glossy  green 
O'ermantlcd  the  smooth  slopes,  that  fell  aroand 
Like  a  fair  amphitheatre,  beneath 
A  brook  went  wand 'ring  through  fi'esh  meado* 

banks, 
With  a  cool  summer  dashing,  here  the  Chiefi 
I'he  royal  Hermit  met,  his  gentle  brow 
Smooth  as  a  slumbering  Angel's  plumes  (efisced 
All  traces  of  this  rude  and  wearing  earth. 
All  brands  of  fiery  passions,  wild  desires) 
Wore  that  calm  holiness  the  sainted  dead 
Smile  on  the  visions  of  their  loved  on  earth: 
His  life  was  like  a  sleep,  with  heavenly  sigbtf, 
And  harmonies,  as  of  angelic  sounds 
Visited  ever,  nor  his  barren  h^art 
Touch 'd  not  the  light  afieciions,  trembled  oot 
His  spirit  with  love's  fervent  swell,  but  all 
Most  wont  to  bear  man's  soul  to  earth,  round  U^ 
As  the  thin  morning  clouds  around  the  lark. 
Gather' d,  to  float  him  upward  to  the  heaveDf< 

T\kfti  «x\ua  ^\ ^'WGi>aB&  Om  kingly  crown       i 
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eir  loftj  minion.    He,  thd  while, 
mild   Badness  he  had  watch'd  the 

the  eere  antmnnal  bough,  sunrej'd 
flittering.    *  *  Man  of  earth,  why  mock, 
y  pageantry,  and  titled  pomp, 
nd  transient  pilgrims  of  this  world. 
:  flag-flower  on  yon  streamlet  brink, 
md  meeter  for  our  mortal  brows 
ichblaieofgemi."  "  Prince,'*  Samor 
Le, 

it  down  the  ail«Dt  vale  of  file 
Hray,  of  all  but  Heaven  forgot, 
all  but  Heaven.    Of  king-born  men, 
ankind,  high  delegates  of  Heaven, 
doom,  their  rare  prerogative 
'  of  conferring  bliss.    Oh,  Prince! 
stream  to  slumber,  nor  to  waste 
MIS  dreams  the  drowsy  hours, 
en  thy  kingly  heritage  ordain'd ; 
>f  Empiry  on  thy  brow :  of  god 
It  service  is  to  serve  mankind, 
nation  all  a  mortal*s  power, 
the  Saviour  of  the  world.'* 

iswer*d  Constans:   "Earth's  exalted 

-» 

and  glories  gleam  upon  my  soul 
ry  sunlight  on  a  plain  of  snow, 
rs,  a  Hermit's  arms,  I  aid  your  cause^ 
Why  pause  ye,  as  to  question  more 
m  of  my  choice— lo,  yon  fair  orb ; 
!S6  the  fine  azure  where  he  holds 
palace,  knows  not  his  pure  light 
iimnese,  till  th'  abode  of  men 
it  its  infectious  mists.".   "  Oh,  Prince ! 
e  glory  of  that  peerless  light, 
I  glittering,  the  unfruitful  waste 
ur  on  the  still  inanimate  skies ; 
i,  the  motion,  and  the  joy 
along  this  world  of  man,  the  broad 
e  of  blessing  that  awakes, 
rapturous  gratitude  springs  up, 
its  bounteous  source  of  pride." 

ly  brow  at  thine  own  words  on  fire ; 
lor,  yet  is  calm  and  cold."     "Doet 

ill  title,  claim,  and  right  renounce 

8  throne  f"  "  Even  free  as  I  renounce 

Bting  enemy  of  man." 

voice  mingle  with  the  general  cry, 

B  King  Emrys?"— •*  Long  may  Em- 

ive, 

temal  life  beyond  the  grave.'* 

le  word  more:  *tis  perilous  in  the 

o 

.  pine,  nor  less,  in  evil  days, 

h-bom  and  exalted  of  the  state. 

blood-hounds  are  abroad  for  prey, 

lome  quiet  solitude  remote, 

eir  prowling  range."  —  His  arm   to 

ren 

fted,  "  Will  they  reach  me  there  V' 

3ieek  Hermit,  "  there  is  rest  secure." 

rted;  gtnUe  EMon  aloae, 


Lingering  with  somewhat  of  an  envious  gaie, 
View'd  the  deep  quiet  of  that  placid  dell. 

That  night  were  seen  along  the  dusky  wood, 
Of  OMire  than  human  stature  moving  forms, 
Pale  feces  circled  with  black  iron  helms. 
Not  of  the  Briton  shape  their  garb  or  arms; 
Stealthy  their   pace   and   slow;   the   peasants 

thought 
Demons  of  evil  that  sad  night  had  power. 
And  pray'd  Heaven's  grace  to  guard  the  saintly 


At  Boni  roved  forth  the  peasant,  down  the 
dale 
His  dog  went  bounding  to  the  Hermit's  ceil. 
For  all  mute  crjeatures  loved  the  man  of  God. 
A  quick  and  desolate  moaning  nearer  call'd 
The  peasant ;  in  ofHcious  grief  the  dog 
Stood  licking  the  cold  hand  that  drooping  hung 
Lifeless ;  the  mild  composure  of  his  brow 
On  the  cross  rested ;  praying  he  had  died. 
And  his  cold  features  yet  were  smiling  prayer. 


BOOK  III. 


Orient  the  bright-hair'd  Charioteer  of  heaven 
Poiir'd  daylight  from  his  opal  wheels,  and  struck 
From  the  blue  pavement  of  the  sky  clear  flakes 
Of  azure  light  upon  the  Eastern  sea. 
And  as  the  grey  mists  slowly  curl'd  away, 
Rose  the  white  cliflis  of  Kent,  like  palace  fair. 
Or  fane  of  snowy  marble,  to  enshrine 
Blue  Amphitrite,  or  the  Sea- Gods  old 
Of  Pagan  mariner.    Rode  tall  below 
The  Saxon  navy,  as  from  midnight  sleep 
Wakening ;  the  grey  sails  in  the  breeze  of  mom 
'Gan  tremble,  gleaming  oars  flash  in  the  spray. 
The  Sea-Kings  on  the  beach  in  parley  stern 
Were  met,  nor  less  than  nation's  doom  and  fata 
Of  kingdoms  in  their  voice.    Lo,  in  the  midst 
Stood  huge  Caswallon ;  word  of  mild  salute 
Deign'd  not,  but  thus  addrest  the  Ocean  Lord. 

**  Saxon  !  that  o'er  this  fair  and  princely  isle 
Thou  wouldst  win  empire  by  the  sword  of  war 
I  marvel  not,  arraign  not — 'tis  a  dream. 
Noble  as  o'er  the  heavens  to  walk  abroad. 
Companion  of  yon  bright  majestic  sun. 
Now,  by  my  glory,  Saxon,  mortal  peer 
Never  Caswallon  brook'd,  save  thee  alone. 
Thee,  rival  in  his  race  of  pride  and  power. 
Arm'd  with  myself  and  all  th*  embattled  North, 
Not  Roman  Britons,  sons  of  sires  who  dash'd 
The  purple  Conquerors'  haughty  wall  to  earth. 
And  trampled  their  strewn  ramparts ;  who  ne'er 

deign'd 
Barter  for  gaudy  robe  and  marble  pile, 
Fierce  naked  freedom,  and  wild  mountain  cave, 
Will  I,  and  thou  with  Saxon  spears  begirt. 
Bow  this  fair  Britain  to  our  lordly  sway. 
Then  will  we  two,  from  pale  perplexed  earth 
Seen,  like  twin  meteors  battling  in  high  heaven^ 
On  some  lone  em'mexvce  '^*uge  ^ution^  %vr&&^ 
Sole  em]^  meed  o{  coiM^xiieax,  q&  ^Imx 
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Utter  annihilation,  dark  and  full. 
Solace  and  lofty  comfort."     Bold  he  paused, 
Nor  Hengist  with  pale  sign  of  awe  or  dread 
Shamed    the    proud   peerage,  but   with   hardy 

speech 
Guileful,  won  faith  by  seeming  scorn  of  guile. 

*'  Briton,  to  dare  high  deeds,  and  to  disown, 
Argues  a  waveiring  valour ;  the  firm  soul 
Vaunts  resolute  its  lofty  dangerous  scope. 
To  us  our  gods  oVr  ocean  and  its  shores 
Kingly  dominion  and  wide  sway  have  given ; 
Were  insult  to  our  might  and  base  reproach. 
The  freedom  of  one  sea-girt  isle,  to  thee 
Honouring,  not  fearing,  'mid  our  prime  we  grant 
Transcendent  state,  and  eminence  of  power. 
Now  speed  we  of  th'  immortal  Powers  in  Heaven, 
Our  high  omniscient  Fathers,  to  demand 
If  on  the  eternal  shield  of  fate  be  graven 
Ruin  or  Conquest,  ere  to  bold  emprize 
We  gird  our  brazen  arms." — '*  Of  mighty  men 
The  gods  are  mighty,  whom  the  Saxon  fears. 
The  paramount  of  men,  'twere  rash  to  scorn. 
No  calm  and  sunshine  deities  of  peace." — 

So  spake  Caswallon,  the  mild  faith  of  Christ 
Scoffing  with  covert  mockery ;  thus  th*  All  Wise 
The  imaginations  of  the  proud  on  earth 
Silent  endures,  till  some  brief  point  of  time 
Crumbles  the  high-built  insolence  of  years. 

"Wilt  thou  behold  our  gods?"  fierce  Horsa 

cried. 
"  Then  mount  the  bark,  abroad  her  wings  are 

spread, 
And  fleet  along  the  obedient  deep  she  speeds. 
Fear  not,  proud  Briton." — "Fear I"  Caswallon 

cried ; 
All  iron  as  he  stood,  o'er  surf,  surge,  wave 
He  bounded,  hollow  rang  his  heavy  arms. 
The  bark  her  tall  side  to  the  troubled  waves 
Stoop'd  groaning ;  nor  delay'd  the  Ocean  King. 

•*  Brother,  fiirewell !  not  singly  the  bold  wolf 
Scatters  the  mountain  herd ;  in  grim  repose 
He  rests  expectant  of  his  kindred  troop, 
Numberless  from  their  shaggy  dens  they  sweep, 
And  spacious  o'er  the  antler'd  monarch's  realm 
Spreads  the  wide   ravage  of  their   muster'd 

might." 
Stem  Horsa  bow'd  assent,  yet  paused  to  watch 
The  proud  bark  tilting  o'er  the  azure  plain. 
Stately  she  rode  her  path  of  light,  her  soils 
In   dalliance  with   the   courteous  winds:    bold 

Man! 
Well  may  thy  full  heart  bound :  in  earth  and  air 
The  thunder-maned  steed,  the  eagle  throned 
In  the  pavilion  of  his  plumes,  stand  forth 
Creation's  glories  ;  but  the  noblest  shape 
That  walks  the  deep  thy  workmanship  sublime 
Owneth.  and  starts  from  thee  to  Ufe.    Vaunt 

thou, 
Y'et  humbly  vaunt,  all  greatness  is  from  God. 

What  dolphin  glancing  in  his  silver  sport. 
More  graceful  with  translucent  pinion  parts 
The  liquid  azure  t  what  Leviathan, 
Huge  heaving  on  the  thick  Norwegian  {ottm, 


More  lordly  than  the  white-wing'd  bark,  tb 

wafts 
The  Sea-King  o'er  his  empire  ?  the  fair  watw 
Rise  in  their  gamesome  turbulence,  and  pay 
Wild  homage  to  that  royal  Mariner. 

The  motion  and  the  murmur  of  the  deep, 
The  mahing  of  the  silent,  solemn  sky. 
Each  in  its  deep  abyss  and  pure  expanse. 
Seeming  ita  secret  mysteries  of  might. 
Its  ruling  wul  of  everlasting  change. 
To  veil  from  mortal  knowledge,  ever  pour, 
O'er  savage  ev'n  and  rude,  tumultuous  awe, 
And  exultation  of  a  pleasing  dread. 
From  dizzy  notions  of  infinity, 
I  Vague  sense  of  ever-during  sights  and  sounds, 
I  Inactive  though  the  body,  the  free  spirit. 
Vagrant  along  the  illimitable  void. 
Perils  uncouth  and  rich  uncertainties 
Ranges  in  restless  round,  plucks  treaseres  rare, 
That  gem  the  caverns  of  the  hoary  deep. 
Or  bathes  with  sea-maids  in  their  crystal  boven, 
Or  with  gay  creatures  and  fantastical 
Peoples  some  dreary  land ;  such  joys  of  old 
Lured  the  fierce    Saxon  from    his   darksome 

woods. 
To  latmch  along  the  vast  and  barren  sea. 
Such  joys  through  this  long  voyage,  wean'd  brief 

while 
From  thoughts  of  war  and  war- won  empire  wide, 
Haughty  Caswallon,  or  from  him  assumed 
Fierce  aspect,  and  a  battailous  character. 

'Twas  midnight,  but  a  rich  unnatural  dawn 
Sheets  the  fired  Arctic  heaven ;  forth  springs  n 

arch, 
O'crspanning  with  a  crystal  pathway  pure 
The  starry  sky,  as  though  for  gods  to  march 
With  show  of  heavenly  warfare  daunting  earth. 
To  that  wild  revel  of  the  northern  clouds. 
That  now  with  broad  and  bannery  light  distinct. 
Stream  in  their  restless  wavings  to  and  fro. 
While  the   aea- billows   gleam  them  melk)wer 

back; 
Anon  like  slender  lances  bright  upstart. 
And  clash  and  cross  with  hurtle  and  with  flash, 
Tilting  their  airy  tournament. — "Brave  signs," 
Cried  Hengist;   "lo,  our  gods  their  sUndardi 

rear. 
And  with  glad  omen  of  immortal  strife 
Salute  our  high-wing'd  purpose." — *'  Yea  (re* 

turn'd 
Caswallon)  from  mine  own  Helvellyn's  brow. 
Never  a  brighter  conflict  in  the  skies 
Taught  me  that  war  was  dear  in  Heaven :  drew 

ye 
Of  tamer  faith  in  gentle  Southern  skies 
Your  smooth  and  basking  deities ;  our  North 
Woos  not  with  tender  hues  and  sunny  smilei 
Soft  worship,  but  emblazons  all  the  air 
With  semblance  of  celestial  strife,  unveils 
To  us  of  their  empyreal  halls  the  pomp, 
The  secret  majesty  of  godlike  war." 


Oh  Lord  of  Lords  !  incessant  thus  assail'd 
That  pagan  with  his  frantic  railings  Thee, 
Th*  Inefiable,  yet  worshipp'd  of  thy  power 

\  K  toiX  ^MJ  yilft  ^fiftGt^  refUftiion  dim 
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I-blinding  g]ories.     On  th^  eail'd, 
lark  deep  now  the  wintry  winds 
r  murky  piniona,  huge  and  high 
[iona  of  the  main  arose ; 
on  the  sable  pines,  the  foam 
•n  their  tower'd  fronts;  but  slow, 
hant  warrior,  their  bold  bark 
,  now  upon  the  loftiest  height 
reamers*  gay  defiance,  now 
evotion  to  the  prone  abyss 

But  the  stemeflt  Saxon  cheek 
ime  that  dauntless  Landsman ;  he 
passion  of  a  new  delight 
tumult  feasts,  and  almost  grieves, 
Mieath  the  haven  rocks  embay'd, 
ives  seem  wearying  to  repose, 
k  sails  slow  droop  their  flagging 


vas  southward  of  that  Strait,  where 

ith  her  massy  waves  of  ice 

far  and  wide  the  Northern  main. 

rth,  and  East,  the    rapid  heralds 

rom  fen  or  forest,  moor  or  wild, 
lee  to  banquet,  all  who  bathe 
3e,  or  Rhine,  their  saffron  locks, 
rle  and  King ;  the  huntsman  bold 
son,  o*er  the  quaking  moss, 
iger,  who  but  sues  his  gods 
so  upon  some  weahhy  coast 
)ecn  his  midnight  frigate  fierce, 
ts  greedy  hold  with  amplest  spoil. 

ive  Hengist  and  Caswallon  climb'd 

r  the  Oracle ;  no  wheels 

nge  car  ;  like  wind  along  the  sea, 

',  the  rapid  rein-deer*s  track. 

ose  gentle   rein-deer  arch'd  their 

-  palmy  antlers  back,  and  spread 
id  nostrils  to  the  wind :  they  hear 
I  voice,  like  arrows  down  the  gale, 
rs  through  the  welkin  start  they 

s  light,  the  deer  bound  fleet :  they 

of  pine  and  fir,  the  filmy  light, 

1  every  motion  of  the  wind 

vn  path  lies  tremulous,  o'er  them 

I  the  dismal  foliage  hissing  shrill, 
Toaning  of  the  swaying  boughs, 
escant  of  the  ominous  birds, 
the  prophetic  milk-white  steeds,* 
et  virgin  of  the  taming  curb, 
loose  long  glories,  arch,  and  pass 
nee,  and  regardless  paw 
g  earth.    But  that  old  German,  set 


gentls,  equorum  qonque  pretairU  ac 
i :  publice  aluntur  iisdem  nemorlbus  ac 
,  et  nullo  mortali  opnre  contact!,  quot 
irm  lacerdos  ac  rex  vel  princeps  ctvl- 
r,  bhiDituaque  ac  fremitus  obaervaot — 

do 


Inflexible  with  bolder  hand  to  draw 
The  veil  of  dusk  futurity,  disdains 
These  tamer  omens.    Still  the  car  slides  light. 
The  deer  bound  fleet,  they  pause  not,  save  to  quaff 
The  narrow  cruise,  to  share  their  scanty  store. 
Like  swallows  o*er  the  glassy  rivers  smooth. 
O'er  the  pellucid  lake,  with  glittering  breast 
Yet  wrinkled  with  its  rippliog  waves,  they  skim ; 
l*he  dead  unstirring  ocean  bears  them  on  ; 
Amid  the  immortal  ice-hills  wind  they  now. 


In  restless  change,  God's  softer  summer  works 
Glitter  and  fade,  are  born  and  die ;  but  these, 
Endiadem'd  by  undissolving  snows, 
High  Potentates  of  winter's  drear  domain. 
Accumulate  their  everlasting  bulk. 
Eternal  and  imperishable,  stand 
Amid  Creation's  swifi  inconstant  round. 
In  majesty  of  silence  undisturb'd. 
Save  when  from  their  long  menacing  brows  they 

shake 
The  ruining  Avalanche ;  unvisited 
By  motion,  but  of  sailing  clouds,  when  sleets 
From  their  unwasting  granary  barb  their  darts. 
And  the  grim  North- wind  loads  his  rimy  wings. 
Nor  trace  of  man,  save  many  a  fathom  deep. 
Haply  dark  signs  of  some  tall  people  strange, 
That  walk'd  the  infant  earth,  may  shroud  ^pro- 
found 
Their  legends  inaccessible.    They  soar 
In  headlong  precipice,  or  pyramid 
Linking  the  earth  and  heaven,  to  which  the  piles 
Where  those  Egyptian  despots  rot  sublime. 
Or  even  that  frantic  Babylonian  tower, 
Were  frivolous  domes  for  laughter  and  for  soom. 

Nor  wants  some  interchange  of  vale,  where 

smiles 
White  mimicry  of  foliage  and  thin  flower. 
Feathery  and  fanlike  spreads  the  leafy  ice. 
With  drooping  cup,  and  roving  tendril  loose. 
As  though  the  glassy  dews  o'er  flower  and  herb 
Their  silken  moisture  had  congeal'd,  and  yet 
Within  that  slender  veil  their  knots  profuse 
Blossom'd  and  blush'd  with  tender  life,  the  couch 
Less  various  where  the  fabled  Zephyr  fans 
With  his  mild  wings  his  Flora's  bloomy  locks; 
But  colourless  and  cold,  these  flowering  vales 
Seem  meeter  for  decrepit  Winter's  head 
To  lie  in  numb  repose.    The  car  slides  light. 
The  deer  bound  fleet,  the  long  grey  wilderness 
Hath  something  of  a  roseate  glimmering  dim. 
And  widens  still  its  pale  expanse :  when  lo, 
A  light  of  azure,  wavering  to  display 
No  sights,  no  shapes  of  darkness  and  of  fear. 
Tremblingly  flash'd  the  inconstant  meteor  light. 
Showing  thin  forms,  like  virgins  of  this  earth. 
Save  that  all  signs  of  human  joy  or  grief. 
The  flush  of  passion,  smile  or  tear  had  seem*d 
On  the  fix'd  brightness  of  each  dazzling  check. 
Strange  and  unnatural :  statues  not  unlike 
By  nature,  in  fantastic  mood  congeal'd 
From  purest  snow,  the  fair  of  earth  to  shame. 
Surpassing  beauteous :  breath  of  mortal  life 
Heaved  not  their  bosoms,  and  no  rosy  blood 
Tinged  their  full  veins;    yet  moved  they,  axui 

their  steps 
Were  baniKmy .    Bui  ibiee  oi  xbAX  VcV|^  \xmi^« 
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The  loveliest  and  the  wildest,  stood  aloof, 
Enwrapt  by  what  in  human  form  were  Uke 
Impulse  divine,  of  their  fine  nature  seem'd 
The  eternal  instinct.    Them  no  less  survey'd 
Caswallon  with  the  knitted  brow  of  scorn : 
Bitter  he  spake — "  No  marvel  Saxon  souls 
Revel  in  war*s  delight,  so  stem,  so  fierce 
Their  deities.'*     Severe  with  wrath  suppress'd, 
As  one  ill  brooking  that  irreverent  mirth 
Scoff'd  the  feign'd  lore,  himself  ne'er  dared  to 

doubt, 
Answer*d  the  son  of  Woden.    "These,  proud 

Chief, 
So  snowy,  soft,  and  airy,  gentle,  these 
Are  ministers  of  destiny  and  death, 
The  viewless  Riders  of  the  battle  field : 
When  sounds  the  rushing  of  their  sable  steeds, 
Down  sink  the  summoned  mighty,  and  expand 
Valhalla's  cloudy  portals ;  to  their  thrones 
They  the  triumphant  strangers  lead,  and  pour 
Lavish  the  eternal  beverage  of  the  Gods. 
Mark  thou  yon  bright-hair'd  three?  and  would 

thy  soul 
Grasp  the  fanned  deeds  of  ancient  time,  or  know 
The  master  spirits  of  our  present  world? 
Lo  Gudur,  she  whose  deep  mysterious  soul 
Treasureth  the  past,  and  Rosta,  who  beholds 
All  acts  and  agents  of  this  living  earth ; 
She  too  is  there  before  whose  spacious  sight 
The  years  that  have  not  been  start  up  and  Uve, 
Who  reads  within  the  soul  of  man  unborn 
The  unimagined  purpose,  of  the  sage 
Skulda  the  sagest.    Ask  and  thou  shalt  know.** 
— "  I  am  not  King  of  Britain,  have  not  been ; 
Hatefiil  the  present  and  thn  past,  my  soul 
Thirstcth  for  what  shall  be."— Then   Hengist 

spake 
In  tone  of  mix'd  authority  and  prayer, 
**  Queen  of  the  Future,  Valkyr,  hear  and  speak, 
Speak  to  the  Son  of  Woden." — All  the  troop 
Instant  the  thin  bright  air  absorb'd  alone, 
Stood  Skulda  with  her  wliite  hair  waving  wide, 
As  trembUng  on  the  verge  of  palpable  being. 
Ready  to  languish  too  in  light  away. 

'*  0*er  Britain's  isle  doth  Woden  to  his  sons 
Give  empire  ?"    She,  but  in  no  human  tone. 
E'er  from  the  souPs  emotion  harsh  or  soft. 
One  glittering  rich  unvarying  tone  replied, 
**To  thine,   but  not  to  thee?"— And  "I  am 

thine,** 
Caswallon  shouted  loud,  and  sternly  shook 
His  visionary  sceptre.     *'  Whence  the  foe 
Fatal  to  Hengist,  and  to  Hengist*s  sway  ?'* 
"  Not  from  the  mountain,  Saxon,  from  the  Vale.** 
Heard,  heeded  not  the  Mountain  Chief  that  strain 
Dire  and  ill-boding,  or  if  heard,  disdain'd 
Adverse  what  prosperous  seem'd  a  voice  from 
Heaven. 

**By  what  rich  rite,'*  he  cried,  "may  Briton 
Chief 
Win  favour  from  high  Woden  ?**— "  Not  the 

blood 
Of  steed  or  stag ;  a  flower  of  earth  must  fade. 
Bleat  o'er  all  virgins  of  the  earth,  the  chaste, 
The  beautiful,  by  Heaven  OTdain*d  lo  \e«ii 
Xbe  Mmiff  of  yaliaiit  men  to  the  iptlAbaXL 


Of  the  Immortal ;  air  her  path,  and  Heaven 
Her  dwelUng,  with  the  fair  and  brave  of  earth 
'Her  sole  communion  ?"— "  By  my  future  tkroH 
Proud  office  for  the  daughter  of  a  King ! 
A  royal  damsel,  mine  own  blood,  shall  join 
Your  cloudy  mysteries.*' — A  hue  like  joy 
O'erspread  her  face  and  form,  while  slow 
Into  the  air  she  brighten* d  indistinct 
Even  now,  and  now  invisible.    Sad  seem'd 
In  gloomy  converse  with  his  own  dark  mind 
Old  Hengist,  nor  despair*d  that  bold  of  sool, 
In  pride  of  human  wisdom  to  revoke 
The  irrevocable,  what  himself  deem*d  &te 
By  force  or  fraud  to  master  or  elude. 

O  glorious  eminence  of  virtaons  fame. 
Glorious  from  peril !     Warrior  of  the  Vales, 
Fate-signal'd  Samor,  vaunt  not  thou  the  kirs 
Of  a  blind  people,  or  weak  prince :  thy  boiM 
The  sworn  unerring  hate  of  Britain's  Ibe. 

So  pass'd  they  forth,  one  in  wild  joy  elati; 
Already  in  his  high  disdainful  thought 
Wielding  supremacy  ;  each  of  fiz'd  fate 
Nought  heeding,  but  what  fed  his  fieree  desini. 

The  car  slides  Ught,  the  deer  bound  fleet,  Mr 

sun 
Nor  star  in  all  the  hazy  heavens.    Snow,  snov, 
Above,  around,  beneath.    Unblinded  yet, 
Drive  on  the  kingly  chariotcera,  and  shake 
The  showery  plumage  from  their  locks;  te 

fades 
The  long  pale  plain,  the  giant  ice  hills  sink. 
Lakes,  rivers,  seas  are  patient  of  th«ir  speed. 
Huge,  dim,  and  dusk  the  forest  pines  rush  back, 
Now  pant  the  brown  deer  by  that  ocean  bay. 

How  desolate  are  now  thy  unplough'd  wtfeii 
•  Dark  Baltic !  wandering  Elbe,  thy  icy  bresit 
How  silent  of  thy  huntera !     Sleep  thou  cala 
Amid  thy  wanton  vineyards,  Gaul !  no  more 
The  blue-eyed  Plunderera,  bridging  thy  brflii 

Rhine, 
Waste  thy  inebriate  harvests'  clustering  prids. 
Sing  songs  of  joy,  soft  Italy!  o*er  thee 
But  Alaric  and  Attila  drive  on 
Their  chariot-wheels  of  conquest,  this  their  pter 
In  majesty  of  havoc,  in  renown 
Of  devastation,  this,  the  fiercer  thhrd 
Of  human  Furies,  scapesl  thou :  therefore  Hiifi 
Soft  Italy ;  for  lo,  at  Hengist's  call. 
Vast  Germany  dispeoples  her  wide  reahn. 
Deserts  to  silence  and  the  beasts  of  game 
Her  long  and  soundless  forests.  Seems  the  Norlk 
The  forge  of  Nations,  in  one  fleet  t'  exhaust 
Her  iron  wealth  of  warriora ;  helmed  high 
The  Suevian  with  his*  towery  knotted  k)cki, 
Frisian  and  Scandinavian,  Cimbrian  rich 
In  ancient  vauntage  of  his  su'es,  who  clomb 
The  Alpine  snows,  and  shook  fi«e  Rome  ^ 

dreed. 
And  other  nemelees,  munberless,  sweep  fonk 


*  Inslgne  gentia  obliquare  crioen,  nodoque  lobiv^ 
gere— In  altitadinem  quaadam  et  terroren,  i""** 
V\\v  tnw^^  «.t  hostium  ocniis,  ornantur.-TA^^ 
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4m  ;  bot  three  almoet  in  nations  came : 
,  the  Anglian,  and  the  Saxon,  each 
arth  bare  for  many  a  lonesome  league, 
,  hia  children,  and  his  Gods  embarks, 
roe  quest  of  peril  and  of  power. 

rth  arose  each  Chieftain  to  salute 
itar  of  their  baleful  galaxy, 
^tact  of  ruin :  him  who  sway*d 
maimuding,  desultory  strife 
id  steady  warfare,  of  their  limbs 
leering  soul.    As  each  passed  on 

the  Scald  bis  harsh-struug  shell,  and 
> 

ones  of  each  nation  to  the  winds ; 
list  with  imperious  flattery  met 
ind  titled  Leader:  "  Art  thou  here, 
in  Hennangard !  a  broader  isle 

than  thy  azure  Rhine  laTes  round, 
r  thee  her  green  valleys.  How  brook'st 

if 

indinaTian  Lodbrog,  thou  the  Chief 
own'd  Vikinger,  while  the  waves 
tot  with  the  ¥rintry  storms, 
and  steadfast  land  ?    Now  freely  leap, 
dong  thy  Suevian  forests  brown 
and  ibam-tusk'd  wild  boar;  let  them 
• 

ame  is  up  on  Britain's  shore, 
grey  in  glory,  young  in  power, 
ran  purple  with  thy  boyish  deeds, 
redder  dye,  o*er  silver  Thames 
d  before  thy  ancient  battle-axe. 
he  rich-flowing  mead  hath  worn 
nd  cups,  beneath  the  British  helms 
j;oblets  smooth  and  fair  await 
usals.    Heir  of  Cimbric  fame,* 
w  these,  of  late  the  Roman's  slaves, 
se  daunt,  who  set  our  Thor  afront 
I's  Capitolian  Jove.     And  thou, 
ir'd  brother,  are  the  British  maids, 
varriors,  Abisa,  the  flrst 
I  yearnings  of  thy  boyish  soul  f 
mighty  Anglian ;  oh,  unfold 
)  wide,  more  wealthy  realms,  too  brief, 
for  Argantyr's  fame,  the  round 
Uioice,  the  Sovereign  of  thine  isles.*' 

.  sound  of  clattering  shields  arose, 
icks  around  with  one  harsh  rift 
under:    '*  Fair  must  be  the  land, 
he  conquest,  plenteous  the  renown, 
igist  leads  strong  Woden's  sceptred 


*t 


mgh'd  Csswallon,  as  he  long'd 
r  all  to  match  his  Briton  strength ; 
lietic  Valkyr  thought,  and  glanced 
n  the  legends  of  their  praise. 

Argantyr,  his  bold  grasp  apart, 
)eer,  led  Hengist.    "  Thon  and  I, 

have  our  compact ;  dark  I  know 
'strife,  while  my  frank  valour  loves 


ra  nunc  civltas  ted  gloria  infens.^TACir. 


The  broad  bright  sunshine ;  thou  by  sleight  and 

art 
Minest  thy  slow  conquest ;  I  with  naked  swofd 
Aflfront  my  peril,  till  its  menacing  height 
Bow  to  the  dust  before  me ;  for  bold  war, 
For  noonday  battling,  tender  I  mine  arm. 
But  no  allegiance  own  to  subtle  craft ; 
To  peace  Argantyr  doth  revolt  when  thou  • 
Array'st  stem  war  in  the  smooth  garb  of  guile." 
"  The  weak,  Argantyr,  and  the  friendless,  need 
Such  politic  skill ;  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 
Who  skulks  a  fox  when  he  dare  prowl  a  wolf  t 
Power  charters  force;  where  strong  Argantyr 

stands 
Is   power. — And   now   aboard,    brave   Chiefr, 

aboard. 
Or  the  soft  spring  o'ertakes  our  tardy  keels, 
And    with    her   slothful    breezes   smooths   the 

skies.*' 

Wonderous  that  ocean  armament ;  in  shoals 
Ride  boat  and  bark,  innumerous  as  the  waves 
That  show  white  slender  streaks  of  foam  between 
Their  tawny  sides,  save  here  and  there  towers  np 
Some  statelier  admiral  in  lordly  height 
O'er  the  frail  comm'nalty,  whose  limber  ribs 
Are  the  light  wicker,  cased  with  sturdy  hides 
Their  level  bottoms  smooth.*   Oh,  that  frail  Mtty 
Loose- woven  frame  of  dissoluble  stufi*, 
Uncharter'd  from  the  boisterous  license  rude 
Of  pitiless  winds  and  fierce  unfetter'd  waves, 
To  that  unshackled  libertine,  wild  Chance, 
Amenable,  unguarantied  from  burst 
And  inroad  of  invading  surge,  that  he, 
With  such  thin  barrier  between  life  and  death, 
Should  sit  and  skim  along  the  ocean  waste 
Careless  as  maiden  in  a  flowery  field ; 
Valour  or  frenzy  is  it  ?    They  their  toil 
Ply  nimbly,  and  with  gallant  oar  chastise 
The  insurgent  billows,  their  despodc  sails 
Lords  o'er  the  wild  democracy  of  air. 

Less  vast,  and  mann'd  with  tamer,  feebler 
spirits. 
In  later  days,  against  our  Virgin  Queen, 
The  Spaniard's  mad  Armada ;  but  the  flag 
Of  Howard,  and  the  Almighty's  stormy  hand, 
Belied  their  braggart  baptism,  so  they  won 
Brave  conquest !  graves  in  ocean's  barren  caves, 
Or  on  the  whirl  pool -girded  Orcades. 

But  onward  rides  that  Pagan  fleet :  young  Spring 
Hath  scarcely  tipt  the  leafless  woods  with  green ; 
Tyne's  jetty  tide  is  blanch'd  with  German  oars. 

Now  whither  with  that  dark-brow'd  priest  set 
forth 
Old  Hengist  and  the  Briton  Mountain  Lord? 
Is  it,  fell  Hengist,  that  Caswallon's  name 
Paragon  thine  in  British  hate,  close  link'd 
By  fellowship  in  nameless  rites  accurst. 
Be  hence  more  deeply,  execrably  thine  1 


•  Primum  eana  lallx,  mtdefkcto  vimine  parvam 
Tezltur  in  puppim,  ccsoque  Induta,  juvenco, 
Vectorii  patieni  tumidum  tu^i  etnVcaX  %.TaiA.iBi\ 
Sic  Venetus  ttagnante  Pado,  tuaQqu«1it>xa.TLtraa 
Navigat  octaao. 
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Or,  from  weak  credence  in  such  impious  Gods, 
Urgest  thou  that  fell  sacrifice?     Oh,  where 
The  BpotIe£>s  Virgin  doom'd  (so  wild  the  creed) 
The  Valkyr's  airy  troop  to  join,  and  glide 
Immortal  through  Valhalla's  cloudy  halls  f 


By  Glenderamakin's  flower-empurpled  marge, 
Dcrwem's  blue  lake,  or  Greta's  wildering  gleo. 


BOOK    IV. 


6uxK  was  the  sun,  and  up  the  eastern  heaven. 
Like  maiden  on  a  lonely  pilgriningc, 
Moved  the  meek  Siar  of  Eve ;  the  wandering  air 
Breathed  odours;  wood,  and  wavelcss  lake,  like 

man, 
Slept,  weary  of  the  garnish  babbling  day. 

Dove  of  the  wilderness,  thy  snowy  wing 
In  slumber  droops  not;  Lilian,  thou  alone, 
'Mid  the  deep  quiet,  wakest.     Dost  thou  rove, 
Idolatrous  of  yon  majestic  moon. 
That  like  a  crystal-throned  queen  in  Heaven, 
Seems  with  her  present  deity  to  hush 
To  beauteous  adoration  all  the  earth  f 
Might  seem  the  solemn  silent  mountain  tops 
Stand  up  and  worship,  the  translucent  streams 
Down  the  hill  sides  glittering  cherish  the  pure 

light 
Beneath  the  shadowy  foliage  o'er  them  flung 
At  intervals ;  the  lake,  so  silver  white. 
Glistens,  all  indistinct  the  ^nowy  swans 
Bask  in  the  radiance  cool ;  doth  Lilian  muse 
To  that  apparent  Queen  her  vesper  hymn  f 

Nursling  of  solitude,  her  infant  couch 
Never  did  mother  watch,  within  the  grave 
She  slept  unwaking;  scornful  turn'd  aloof 
Caswallon,  of  those  pure  instinctive  joys 
By  fathers  felt,  when  playful  infant  grace, 
Touch'd  with  a  feminine  softneH.s,  round  the  heart 
Winds  its  light  maze  of  undefined  delight. 
Contemptuous ;  he  with  haughty  joy  beheld 
His  boy,  fair  Malwyn,  him  in  bossy  shield 
Rock'd  proudly,  him  upborne  to  mountain  steep 
Fierce  and  undaunted,  for  their  dangerous  nest 
To  battle  with  the  eagle's  clamorous  brood. 

But  she  the  while  from  human  tenderness 
Estranged,  and  gentler  feelings  that  light  up 
The  cheek  of  youth  with  rosy  joyous  smile. 
Like  a  forgotten  lute,  played  on  alone 
By  chance- caressing  airs,  amid  the  wild 
Beauteously  pale,  and  sadly  playful  grew, 
A  lonely  child,  by  not  one  human  heart 
Beloved,  and  loving  none ;  nor  strange,  if  learnt 
Her  native  fond  affections  to  embrace 
Things  senseless  and  inanimate ;  she  loved 
All  flow' rets  that  with  rich  embroidery  fair 
Enamel  the  green  earth,  the  odorous  thyme, 
Wild  rose,  and  roving  eglantine,  nor  spared 
Td  mourn  their  fading  forms  with  childish  tears. 
Grey  birch  and  aspen  light  she  loved,  that  droop 
Fringing  the  crystal  stream  ;  the  sportive  breeze 
That  wanton'd  with  her  brown  and  glossy  locks, 
The  sunbeam  chequering  the  fresh  bank.    Ere 

dawn 
H^anderiiig,  and  wandering  sdW  «X  datt^  ara. 


Rare  sound  to  her  was  human  voice, 
heard, 
Save  of  her  aged  nurse,  or  shepherd  maid 
Soothing  the  child  with  simple  tale  or  song. 
Hence,  all  she  knew  of  earthly  hopes  and  fetiii 
Life's  sins  and  sorrows ;  better  known  thevoHi 
Beloved  of  lark  from  misty  morning  cloud 
Blithe  carolling,  and  wild  melodious  notes 
Heard  mingling  in  the  summer  wood,  orpbint, 
By  moonlight,  of  the  lone  night-warbling  bird. 
Nor  they  of  love  unconscious,  all  around 
Fearless,  familiar  they  their  descants  sweet 
Tuned  emulous.    Her  knew  all  living  shspet 
That  tenant  wood  or  rock,  dun  roe  or  deer, 
Suniung  his  dappled  side  at  noontide  croach'd, 
Courting  her  fond  caress,  nor  fled  her  gaze 
The  brooding  dove,  but  murmur'd  aouodsof  jof. 

One  summer  noon,  the  silvery  birchen  shade 
Pendent  above  from  dripping  crag  her  brow 
Vcil'd  from  the  fiery  sunbeam,  gemsofspny 
Gleam'd  cool  around  with  watery  rainbow-^fbt, 
From  a  pure  streamlet  down  its  rocky  bed 
Dashing  sweet  music  ;  she  on  mossy  coodi 
Sate    listening    the   blithe    thrush,  whose  liiT 

notes 
In  amorous  contention  Echo  caught 
Responsive.     Sudden  dropp'd  its  flagging  wiqg 
The  timorous  bird  of  song,  and  fluttering  soogbt 
Soft  refuge  in  the  maiden's  snowy  breast. 
She  o'er  the  nestling  prisoner  folding  light 
Her  careless  vest,  stood  gazing,  where,  awbSi 
Dark  in  the  sun-cloud's  white,   came  6eiteif 

down 
A  swooping  falcon :  at  her  sight  it  check'd ; 
Its  keen  eye  bright  with  joy,  th'  admiring  biid 
Fearfully  beauteous  floated  in  the  air, 
Its  silver  wings,  and  glossy  plumage  grey. 
Glanced  in  the  sunlight.     Up  the  maiden  guei 
Smiling  a  pale  and  terrified  delight. 
And  scem'd  for  that  loved  warbler  in  her  bretfl 
Beseeching  mercy.    'Mid  the  green-wood  ttok 
Th'  obedient  bird;  she,  joyous  at  his  flight, 
Her  bosom  half  reveal'd,  with  gentle  hand 
Caressing  smoothed  her  captive's  ruffled  planitt 
Anon  around  a  frighted  thankful  look 
Glancing,  what  seem'd  a  human  shape  she  nVr 
Or  more  than  human;  stately  on  his  arm 
The  falcon  sate,  and  proudly  flapp'd  his  winp- 
She  turn'd  to  fly,  yet  fled  not,  turn'd  to  gaze, 
Yet  dared  not  raise  her  downcast  eye ;  she  feb 
Her  warm  cheek,  why  she  knew  not,  blush,  bff 

hand 
Unconscious  closer  drew  her  bosom's  fold. 
With  accent  mild  the  Stranger  brief  delay 
F^ntreated  ;  she,  albeit  his  gentle  words 
Fell  indistinct  on  her  alarmed  ear. 
Listening  delay 'd,  and  still  at  fall  of  eve 
Deiay'd,  e'en  then  with  dim  reverted  eye, 
Slow  lingering  on  her  winding  homeward  pat^ 


No  more  in  pomp  of  war,  or  vaulting  steei 
Joyeth  the  Son  of  Vortigem,  nor  feasts 
With  jocund  harpings,  and  rich-jewell'd  difl* 
\0>x\!iiEEaux%>QDL^3Di^  Vn4«  the  atany  heavcna 
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the  spring-flower  bloom,  as  graceful 
ops 
Bsh-spray,  as  sweet  the  mountain  bee 

melodious  breathes  the  twilight  grove, 
»f  her,  unheeded,  who  erewhile 
>nstant  as  the  morning  dew, 
^mates  and  sweet  sisters  of  her  souL 

9  imago  sees  the  enamour'd  maid 
ted  all  qualities  of  love, 

',  grace,  and  majesty.    The  step 
g  prancing  stately  down  the  glen, 
bright  fierceness  of  the  eaglo*s  glance, 
rentleness  of  timorous  roe, 
;  than  all,  a  Toice  more  soothing  soft 
birds  carol,  or  the  murmuring  brook, 
iience  endued  and  melting  words 
ous;   though  unheard  since  eve,  the 
ids 

igling  with  her  midnight    sleep,  and 
le 
ik  of  her  slumbering  cheek  grow  warm. 

is  now  beneath  the  moonlight  rock, 
le  rippling  waters  that  efface 
e  on  its  azure  breast  distinct, 
i,  and  feature,  Vortimer ;  though  mute, 
d  of  fondness,  his  bright  face 
to  her  with  glance  of  tenderer  love, 
-dove  to  its  mate  at  earliest  spring. 

that  moonlight  waxM  and  waned,  since 

all  of  him  that  could  depart ; 

10  distance  could  remove  the  words, 
the  touch,  that  lives  within  her  still, 
so  of  return  sworn  on  her  lips. 

k  it  comes,  his  steed  along  the  glen ; 

ie  lucid  mirror  stooping,  braids 

dark-brown  tresses,  bashful  smiles 

vanity  flit  o*er  her  check, 

I  settled  paleness.     Now  'tis  near, 

lid  Vortimer  with  iron  hoof 

green  flowery  sward  that  Lilian  loves. 

"own  of  winning  fond  reproach 

r  dark  eyelash,  as  her  head  she  tum*d, 

!i  Vortimer.    Her  father  stood 

,  stem  and  dark,  his  trembling  child 

or  ibnd  word,  nor  greeting  kiss;  his 

and  her,  on  his  steed  again  he  sprung. 

through  moonlight  and  through  shade 
porr'd, 

ke  a  meteor*s  track  his  flinty  road, 
rude  hunter  with  a  snow-white  fawn, 
:ht  prey.    Anon,  the  mountain  path 
ird  wind,  the  fiery  courser  paused 
,  and  faintly  raising  her  thin  form  ; 
her  bear  ye  mef*'  with  panting  voice, 
Caswallon    spake   immoved,   "to 

,  fiitber,  death  is  comfbrtleas  and  eold ! 
ban  maidsn  dies,  the  smiling  monit 
kirdfl  singing  on  the  twinkling  spraf , 
DO  more ;  the  summer  wina  brettbet 


Waving  the  fresh  gross  o'er  her  narrow  bed, 
Gladdening  to  all  but  her.     Seneelcss  and  cold 
She  lies;  while  all  she  loved,  unheard,  unseen, 
Mourn  round  her."    There  broke  off  her  faltering 

voice. 
Dimly,  with  farewell  glance,  she  roved  around. 
Never  before  so  beautiful  the  lake, 
Like  a  new  sky,  distinct  with  siars.  the  groves, 
Green  banks  and  shadowy  dells,  her  haunts  ol 

bliss, 
Smiled,  ne'er  before  so  lovely,  their  last  smile; 
The  fountains  seem'd  to  wail,  the  twilight  mists, 
On  the  wet  leaves  were  weeping  all  for  her. 
Had  not  her  own  tears  blinded  her,  there  too 
She  surely  had  beheld  a  youthful  form, 
Wandering  the  solitary  glen.     But  loud 
The  courser  neigh'd,  down  bursting,  wood  and 

rock 
Fly  backward,  the  wide  plain  its  weary  length 
Vainly  outspreads;  and  now  'tis  midnight  deep. 
Ends  at  a  narrow  glen  their  fleet  career. 
That  narrow  glen  was  paled  with  rude  black 

rocks. 
There  slowly  roll'd  a  brook  its  glassy  depth ; 
Now  in  the  moon- beams  white,  now  dark  in 

gloom. 

She  lived,  she  breathed,  she  felt  to  her  denied 
That  sole  sad  happiness  the  wretched  know, 
Even  from  excess  of  feeling,  not  to  feel. 
Behold  her  gentle,  delicate,  and  frail. 
Where  all  around,  through  rifted  rock  and  wood, 
Grim  features  glare,  huge  helmed  forms  obscure 
People  the  living  gloom,  with  dreary  light 
Glimmering,  as  of  the  moon  from  iron  arms 
Coldly  reflected,  lovely  stands  she  there. 
Like  a  blest  Angel  'mid  th'  accurst  of  Hell. 
A  voice  is  heard. — "  Lo,  mighty  Monarch,  here 
The  stream  of  sacrifice ;  to  man  alone 
Fits  the  proud  privilege  of  bloody  death 
By  shaft  of  mortal  steel ;  to  Hela's  realm, 
Unblooded,  woundless,  must  the  maid  descend; 
So  in  the  bright  Valhalla  shall  she  crown 
For  Woden  and  his  Peers  the  cup  of  bliss." 
Her  white  arms  round  her  father's  rugged  neck 
Winding  with  desperate  fondness,  she  'gan  pour, 
As  to  some  dear,  familiar,  long-loved  heart, 
Most  eloquent  her  inarticulate  prayers. 
Is  the  dew  gleaming  on  his  cheek  t  or  weeps 
That  savage  and  the  stem,  yet  still  her  sire  f 
But  some  rude  arm  of  one,  whose  dreadful  face 
She  dared  not  gaze  on,  seized   her.    Gloomy 

stood 
Folding  his  wolf-skin  mantle  to  conceal 
The  shuddering  of  his  huge  and  mailed  form, 
Caswallon.    Then  again  the  voice  came  forth, 
'*  Fast  wanes  the  night,  the  Gods  brook  no  delay, 
Monarch  of  Britain,  speed."    He,  at  that  name 
Shaking  all  human  from  his  soul,  flung  back 
The  foldings  of  his  robe,  and  stood  elate, 
As  haughty  of  some  glorious  deed,  nor  knew 
Barbarian  blind  as  proud,  who  feels  no  more 
The  mercies  and  aflections  of  hb  kind, 
Casts  off  the  image  of  God,  a  man  of  ill, 
With  all  his  nature's  earth,  without  its  heaven. 

A  sound  is  in  the  silent  night  abroad, 
A  aound  of  broken  waters ;  ringi  of  Ugjkkl 
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Float  o'er  the  dark   stream,   ^^idening  to   the 

short;.* 
And  lo,  her  rc-appearing  form,  as  soft 
As  fountain  Nymph  by  weary  hunter  seen. 
In  the  lono  twilirrhl  j,'len  ;  the  moonlight  gleam     '  As  full  of  love.     'Tis  closer  now ;  he  Inpi 


Near,  and  more  near,  it  takes  the  homiBrii^e: 
Some  luckless  maiden ;  haply  her  loredyod 
Awaitd  her  nt  the  well-known  place,  upbridi 
Her  brokrn  faith,  as  fond  as  Vortimer, 


Falls  tendi'rly  on  hi?r  besreching  face, 

Like  th(!  halo  of  expiring  Saint,  she  seems 

Lingering  to  lie  upon  the  water  top, 

As  to  enjoy  once  more  that  light  beloved  ; 

And  tremulously  moved  her  soundless  Ups 

As  syllabling  the  name  of  Vortimer ; 

Then  deep  phe  sank,  and  quiet  the  cold  stream, 

Unconscious  of  its  guilt,  went  eddying  on, 

And  look'd  up  lovrly  to  the  gazing  moon. 

What  deepest  thoughts,  young  Vortimer,  have 
place 
Within  thy  secret  breast  f  thou  slowly  ridest 
By  Eamont*s  alder  brink,  thy  silver  arms 


,  From  his  high  steed,  he  draws  it  to  the  Atn 
Scarce  time  for  fancy  or  for  fear,  the  moon 
QuenchM  her  broad  light  behind  a  rushing  cW 
And  utter  darkness  settled  round.    He  Htt 
In  solitude,  with  that  cold  lifeless  thing; 
He  dared  not  leave  it,  for  a  hideous  thoogb 
Was  in  his  hraln. — **  Why  is  it  hke  to  thct. 
My  Lilian  !  be  it  any  one  but  thou — 
Hopelessly  cold,  irrevocably  cold : 
It  cannot  be,  and  yet  *twas  like :  her  height. 
Her  slender  waist  like  Lilian's,  and  her  bar 
As  dainty  soft,  and  trickM  with  flowen;  ^liiiii 
And  I  will  kiss  her,  pardon  if  I  err, 
If  stranger  lips  round,  smooth  like  thine;  hoi  ik! 


Through  the  brown  copse  with  moonshine  glit-  iSo  coldly  passive;  when  wa  parted,  thins 


tering  dim, 

Is't  that  late  fight  by  Thanet,  when  the  fire 
From  thine  and  Horsa's  steel,  frequent  and  red. 
Burnt  the  pale  sea-spray  ?  or  thy  stately  charge, 
With  show  of  British  war,  to  curb  and  check 
The  threatening  Caledonian  ?  or  what  bathes 
Youth's  cheek  in  bitterest  and  most  gall-like 

tears; 
Thy  father's  shame,  the  curse  that,  unredeem'd 
By  thy  young  valour,  his  once  kingly  name 
Brands  with  the  deop-sear'd  characters  of  hate  f 

Or  is't  that  gentle  Maid  by  Derwent  lake. 
Her  flower-wreath'd  tresses  and  her  pole  sweet 

smile  f 
How  pleasant,  after  war  and  journeying  fleet 
To  Britain's  Northern  realm,  from  Kent's  white 

cliffs. 
Once  more  to  see  her  early  gliding  foot 
Skimming  the  morning  dews,  to  hear  her  voice, 
As  artless,  as  melodious,  melt  on  air. 
Among  the  wood- birds'  matins  to  surprise 
Thine  own  dear  name  upon  her  bashful  lips ! 

What  floateth  down  the  stream  a  deep  dead 
white 
Amid  the  glittering  moonshine,  where  the  stream 
Runs  back  beneath  the  thicket  boughs,  still  white. 
Still  slowly  drifting,  like  a  dying  swan, 
In  snowy  beauty,  on  its  watery  bier  ? 
Oh,  were  but  Lilian  here !  perchance  its  neck 
May  struggle  up,  to  the  still  waves  to  chaunt 
Its  own  soft  reqtiiem,  the  most  gentle  breath. 
Most  fancifully,  delicately  sweet. 
That  ever  soothes  the  midnight's  dewy  calm. 


*  Homo  autem  quern  nors  immolandum  obtulerat,  In 

fontem  qui  ad  locuui  sarrificloram  scaturiebat  vivua 

ijnmergebatur :  qui  si  fkcile  efllaret  animam,  fhuatum 

renunciabant  racerdote*  votum :  moxque  hide  erepcnnn 

in  vicinum  nemus,  quod  sacrum  credebant^  suspen- 

dentes,  inter  Decs  translatum  affirmabant.  Quo  (kctum 

erat,ut  beatum  se  crederet,  qui  eo  iroroolatione  e  vivia 

excederet.     Accidit  nonnunquam  reges   ipsot  simill 

Borte  delectos   victimarl.    Quod  quia   fkuati  almnm 

regno  libamen  ontimabatur,  totius  popull  mnllitudo 

cum  summa  congratulatione  tam  Insigncs  vktimaa 

jvosequebantar.    Enimvero  tic  defiinctos  non  omnino 

Borly  sed  tam  lUo»quam  to  ivaot  ViataoimXm  «ba^— 

Olads  M  a««vb,  Book  3,  cap.  ^. 


Thwarted  me  with  a  struggling  bashfalnoii 
And,  won  at  length,  with  meek  surrender swcTA 
Wild  and  delirious  fancy  !  many  a  maid 
Hath  full  round  lips,  to  trick  the  hair  with  flssfl 
'Tis  common  vanity.    If  dead,  even  dead, 
So  chilly  senseless  Lilian  could  not  be 
To  Vortimer's  embrace.     Oh,  but  for  tight. 
Though  dim  and  scanty  as  a  glow-worm's  fin, 
To  make  me  surely,  hopelessly  undone! 
Aught  but  this  racking  ignorance.     Dawn  feni 
Thou  tortoise- footed  sluggard,  Mom!  onsbcfl 
Thou  pitiless  cold  Moon !" — Mom  dawa'4  ■ 

yet. 
And  pale  and  thick  remain'd  the  moonlesiik|. 
Darkness  around,  the  dead  within  his 
He  sate,  even  like  a  poison'd  man,  that 
Yet  haunted  by  a  miserable  hope. 
The  palpable  cold  sickness  in  his  veins, 
And  years  to  live  or  die,  scarce  cares  Im 
So  one  were  certain.    But  when  alow  the4i*l 
Unveil'd  its  filmy  light,  he  tum'd  away 
From  that  which  might  be   Lilian's  fiui,  ^ 

pray'd 
Even  for  the  hateful,  dun,  ancertain  gkMNi, 
And  now  by  habit  the  slow-creeping  gnd, 
Winding  like  ivy  round  and  round  his  hsnC, 
Were  rapture,  and  not  lightly  io  be  lost. 
It  seem*d  unconsciously  his  hand  heki  up. 
Unconsciously  declined  his  heavy  eye, 
Where  slowly  brighten'd  on  that  lifielMite 
The  intrusive  beauty ;  one  tress  lay  across, 
O'erspreading  yet  a  thin  and  shadowy  doobt; 
Move  it  he  dare  not,  but  the  officious  wind     j 
At  length  dispersed  it.     As  the  thought.  ^  H 
Were  new,  were  sudden,  like  the  tigfatninglii^ 
That  tears  the  infant  in  its  mother's  anna,      i 
Smote  on  him  the  dire  certainly.    He  daip'd  J 
Her  damp  dead  cheek  to  hia— '*'  Thua,  bsbi  1 


thus, 


Lilian,  my  Lilian,  silent,  straqge,  and  coUl     ' 
I  do  not  bkl  thee  fondly  gate,  nor  ask  | 

Long  garrulous   welooming, — bat    ipeik,  ^ 
move!  | 

Lilian ;  ne'er  thought  I,  I  ilMraUi  fiv«  to 
Thy  gentle  presence. — ^Most  wigraiefiU 
And  I  for  thee  foraook  my  warrior  tniai, 
.Was  truaiA  to  my  country's  emam  kit  thsa.    ^ 
V^l  ^^  \pMi^'t««a  my  mnnraring  camp  ipkrf 
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From  the  leagued  Nations*  frantic  grasp  to  wrtst 
Britain's  allotted  sceptre  of  the  sea. 


nwarlike  absence — ay,  upbraid ! 

h  finds  Fortune  no  where  in  this  soul 

misery  on ;  I  Isugh  at  Fate, 

past  its  warering  malice  now. 

le  with  hollow  gauds  of  fame,  and  clang 

i\  praise,  to  lure  me  forth,  a  bland 

teous  parasite  in  her  fond  train  t 

{  thou  there,  my  helm,  my  broad-barr'd 

»hi 

on  bank ;  my  sword,  one  duty  more, 

the  smooth  turf  for  my  Lilian's  grave ; 

il  bed,  sweet  Maid,  it  should  have  been, 

ou  and  Vortimer  had  met.    Thy  grave 

ny  field  of  fame,  my  wreath  of  pride 

era  the  courteous  spring  shall  lavish 

re; 

lave  glory  in  my  depth  of  woe^ 

td  strange  delight  in  my  despair : 

the  cold  earth  must  not  part  us  yet, 

mer  more  from  thine  eye's  dark-fringed 

o, 

>,  one  tremor,  though  it  be  the  last 

i  limbs— ^ead,  sightless,  icy  dead  !"— 

B  lost  Lore,  thus  that  sad  Prince,  un- 

am*d 

bom  secret  of  her  &te,  arraign'd 

uioe  for  keen-eyed  Man's  earth>sullying 

■• 

ithward  fiir  the  savage  fleet  bore  on. 
borough-head  the  morning  sun  look'd 
ik 

their  dim  sails;  where  Scarborough's 
led  foot 

Bck,  and  saith,  "no  further,"  to  the 
ves, 

k  and  care  the  sullen  sea-birds  sprang, 
;  in  air  with  dizzy  flight,  and  shriek'd 
ary  fears  abroad.    The  Shepherd,  wont 
1  Lindesay  view  the  watery  plain, 
ibling  to  the  soft  horizon's  line, 
!  a  baleful  portent  from  the  heavens, 
e  train  of  gloom  warp  slowly  past, 
an  coast  (that  sceptred  woman's  realm, 
who  from  her  fair  body  slaked 
of  Roman  lust  in  Roman  blood,) 
ggard,  with  distracted  faces  wan, 
,  iair  youth,  the  woman  and  the  child, 
ich  or  steep  clifi",  gazing  now  to  Heaven, 
hat  ocean  army's  watery  march. 

laoo  !  if  the  unborn  soul  distinct 

looae  infinity  of  space, 
!  bj  apparitions  dim 
iith's  fleeting  Present,  and  inhale 
ttaata  of  its  mortal  passions,  thou, 
ith  usurping  prow,  that  foreign  fleet 
\hf  Britain,  thou  didst  surely  yearn 
■in'd  maturity  to  force 
M  being,  to  foreseize  from  Fate 

exiatanee.    Oh,  the  days  must  dawn, 
xon  and  when  Briton,  melted  off 
all  bate,  all  discord,  of  their  strength 
ir  blent  th'  abstract  and  OMsnce  rich, 
d,  one  name,  one  glory,  and  one  Godi 
Ir  bright  armoury  of  Captaini,  llMa 
«en  thunderbolt  shaQ  oilbflr  forth. 


/ 


A  brighter  and  more  British  battlement, 
Than  tender  forms  of  woman,  the  pale  dread 
Of  infants  and  decrepit  eld,  from  Thames 
To  Thanet  crown  the  pale-brow*d  cliflls  of  Kent. 
As  when  from  Aulis  that  immortal  fleet 
Swept  the  JEgean,  all  the  hollow  beach. 
And  every  Phrygian  promontory  glow'd 
With  brazen  battle,  here  the  Morning's  Son, 
Swarth  Meiflnon,  here  the  invulnerable  strength 
Of  Cycnus,  here  the  beardless  Troilus, 
Ilnwounded  by  soft  Cresseide's  arrowy  eyes; 
Here  Hector,  seeking  through  the  watery  routa 
The  tall  Thessalian  prow,  with  fatal  thirst 
Furious  even  then,  the  silver-footed  Queen 
To  orphan  of  her  heaven-soul'd  boy.    So  broad. 
So  brave  in  splendour  tower'd  the  rampart  bold 
Of  British  Warriors  on  that  pallid  shore. 

On  Thanet  are  the  Sea-King  Brethren  met. 
Their  greeting  in  that  fiercely  sportive  strain 
That,  elevate  with  imminent  success, 
Scoffs  at  past  ill. — **  On  Thanet's  marge  well 

met, 
Erie  Horsa ;  now  meseems  our  spacious  realm 
Is  somewhat  waste  and  shrunken,  since  we  last 
View'd  its  foir  confines :  for  such  noble  guests 
And  numerous  as  attend  our  royal  march. 
Our  kingdom's  harbours  ahow  too  close,  on 

land 
Narrow  and  brief  for  such  free  spirits'  range. 
Ill  husbandry !  our  fertile  province  wide 
To  barter  for  this  spare  and  meagre  isle. 
Horsa,  for  anchorage  and  breathing  space 
Our  weary  mariners  must  e'en  go  sue 
Their  gentle  Briton  neighbours ;  haply  they. 
Knowing  our  natire  courtesy,  may  oede 
From  their  abundance   some  fkh*  leagues  of 

earth." 

"Ingrate  and  blind  (cried  Horsa,)  they  for- 
swear 
Oiur  mild  dominion ;  to  their  King's  behest 
Rebellious,  they  proclaim  the  British  earth 
The  undiTided,  indivisible  right 
Of  their  old  British  sires,  nor  may't  descend 
Sever'd  and  mutilate  to  their  British  sons. 
They  shook  not  off  the  Roman's  gentle  sway, 
To  alave  it  to  Barbarians.    Specious  terms. 
And  with  such  cogent  arguments  enforced. 
We  were  fain  shroud  us  in  this  narrow  isle 
From  such  hot  disputants ;  a  desperate  spirit 
Was  that  old  Cesar,  who  first  planted  here 
The  tree  of  conquest.'*—"  Holds  the  King  his 

faith  r" 
"  Oh,  thy  fair  daughter  hath  a  sofi-link'd  chain 
For  the  old  roysl  Lion ;  he  obeys. 
Like  a  slim  greyhound  in  a  silken  leash. 
Her  eye-won  empire.    But  there  walks  abroad 
A  youngling  of  the  brood ;  no  blood  but  mine 
Might  flesh  the  rarin  of  hb  dainty  jaws. 
This  Vortimer,  this  bright-eyed,  beardless  boy. 
Ay,  front  to  fit>nt  I  met  him,  but  their  bands 
Rent  us  asunder,  and  my  crest-lopp'd  helm, 
My  scatter'd  bk>od,  paaa'd  una.f«»9«i.    "^^rw 
earth 
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Swallow  me  in  my  wruih,  infaveiri*  bolt  pfur  up  |  Broke  ofF,  save  hsisiy  pmytr  ere  b«ile  mora, 

My  oonBiaiii  heart,  il*  I  forg«.t  ihro.  Hoy,  i  Cold  orison  upon  the  midmghi  watch. 

Nor  ihcar  ihe  gay  sprouiH  i»f  thy  burldin^j  fanie  !"  | 

"  A  child  ihcir  miglitiesi  I" — **  .Scorntul  Ilcngiit.  i     Sole  pillar  of  the  quaking  temple,  firm, 

Tnflexililc,  on  ihe  foundaiion  deep 
Of  hisi  broad  spirii,  Samor  bears  the  weight 
Of  imminent  dant^cr,  and  liii*  masic  voice 
With  shame,  with  praise,  with  soothing,  anivi 

scorn, 
Scatters  the  languid  mist,  that  wrenrhef  'iff 
souls. 


A  mtnlier  npirit  rideth  tin-  fierce  eiorm. 
On©  in  whom  bravery  and  c')uiisel  vie 
For  excellence:  wild  battle  wears  the  shape 
His  will  ordains;  and  if  the  ri;bel  swerve, 
He  forcerh  ii  with  lii«  strong  sword  to  obey 


His  high  behest,  and  take  ih«;  fate  he  gives." 

*•  His  name — his  name  I" — *'  The  Chieftain  of  And  from  iheir  blanch*d  cheeks  dmrei  the 

dismay. 


name 

the  Vales, 
So  sounds  his  title." — Then  a  bitter  grdVi, 
'Twere  hard  to  tell  from  what  bad  passion,  hate 
Or  dread,  or  hideouR  hope,  from  Hengist*s  breast 


What  ho  !  a  trumpet  from  the  Th&nei  sbffli 
i  Truce  for  the  Saxon's  embassage  ;  his  htad 


Burst  forth  ;  with  his  mail'd  hand  he  clasp*d  his  Outholding  the  white  wand  of  peace.  comHOi 


head, 
As  though  to  mould  the  discord  of  his  thoughts 
To  one  strong  mass:   then,  as  the  birth  were 

ripe, 
A  light  and  laughing  carelessness  relax* d 
Those  knitted  furrows,  seem'd  his  eager  soul 
Clasp'd  the  dim  future  with  a  wanton  joy. 

But  on  the  mainland,  in  sad  council,  meet 
The  Baronage  of  Bri'ain,  timorous  hearts 
In  hollow  unsubstantial  valour  trick'd. 
While  those  who  dare  show  fear,  fear  undis- 
guised. 
Their  first  fierce  rush  of  courage  passed,  like 
flame 


Old  Cerdic,  and  before  the  assemblage  proid 
Speaks  frank  and  bold  that  grey  Plenipurcir- 

"  Britons,  most  strange  *  twill  sound,  vbiiitf 

vast  fleet 

Affronts  your  pale  clifls  with  fierce  shovufs^ 
Yet  would  we  peace  with  Britain.    D<«n 

this, 
Tn  the  blown  arrogance  of  brief  success. 
The  hard- wrung  cowering  of  faint  ieir; 

round 
Your  own  brief  camp,  then  gaze  abroid. 

soils 
Outnumber  your  thin  helms,  and  ihtt  psleitf 
Is  not  familiar  with  our  German  souls. 


The  mountain  heath  devouring,  with  fleet  blaze,  i  This  know  ye  further,  what  we  Saxons  dai& 


But  transitory  ;  they  of  generous  thoughts, 
Of  appetites  whose  sole  rich  draught  is  fame, 
Wanting  the  steadfast  fuel,  the  strong  wind 
Wanting  of  love  devotional,  heart-deep 
To  their  own  native  land,  that  passion  proud 
That  is  all  pasKions,  that  hath  breath  to  fan 
To  a  broad  light  beyond  the  noon- day  Sun 
The  waning  embers  of  faint  zeal ;  they  hence 
Powerful,  but  now  with  gallant  charge  to  sweep 
From  Kent's  fair  Valleys  Ilorsa's  Saxon  train, 
Downcast  in  mien  and  mind,  with  prospect  sad 
Now  count  that  countless  navy's  gathering  soils. 

Not  now  the  rapture  and  the  restlessness. 
The  riding  and  the  racing,  burst  and  shock. 
And  sudden  triumph,  or  as  sudden  death  ; 
Now  long,  long  wasting  of  the  limbs  and  life, 
The  circumspect  cold  strife,  drear  march,  damp 

watch, 
Forepining  day,  and  vigilant  sleepless  night, 
Eternal  and  interminable  war. 
Before  them  spreads  its  comfortless  wide  tract. 
Gone  all  soft  joys,  all  courtly  luxuries  gone  : 
The  langnor  of  the  both,  the  harp,  the  song 
By  twilight  in  the  lady's  sleepless  porch, 
The  loitering  in  the  sunny  colonnade, 
The  circus,  and  the  theatre,  the  feast 
Usurping  the  mild  midnight's  solemn  hours; 
From  holier  hearts,  the  chapel  and  the  prayer, 
The  matins,  and  melodious  vesper  hymn, 
The  bridal  with  its  gay  and  jocund  rout. 
The  baptism  with  its  revel,  gone — all  gone. 
The  burial  on  cold  baule-field,  unhymn'd, 
Unmoum' d ,  unioniV  d ;  not  vapet ,  vew ,  ww  tiNfc \ 
Gentle  commerdng  beiwecn  Ood  ainiiaaA 


That  dare  we  nobly,  openly.  For  soodi 
A  rich  and  wanton  land  its  champaign  giMB 
,  Spreads  to  the  sun.  there  all  the  basluiiglA 
Glow  with  the  red  wine,  there  the  fresh  afff 
So  fragrant,  that  'tis  pleasure  but  lo  brrtthSi 
Aye  one  blue  summer  in  the  cloudless  skieii  { 
And  our  old  Bords  have  legends,  howofifl* 
From  that  soft  land  bright  eagles,  fledg«^ 

gold, 

Donube  or  Rhine  o'erflew.  their  CmsanM 
Our  holy  groves  with  insolent  flames.  %ni^i 
Our  fierce  free  foresters  with  slavish  chaioii 
That  scarce  bold  Herman  rent  their 

links. 
Not  to  despoil  o  mild  and  gentle  isle. 
For  full  fierce  vengeance  on  imperial  RoiK 
Pours  forth  embattled  Germany.    Thenf 
Brave  islanders !  our  Saxon  terms  of  pewi: 
For  this  fair  province,  ours  by  royal  boon 
Of  your  King  Vortigem  give  plenteous  goUi^ 
And  with  it  take  the  gift,  that  deepest  wrap 
Our  German  souls  to  part  with,  our  reveBp* 
With  most  unwonted  paiiertce  will  we  Utf 
Erie  Horsa's  camp  with  fierce  assault  o'< 
And  British  wolves  full-gorged  with  Sizoi{ 
Then  not  as  foes,  but  friends,  we  di"einbtfk| 
Our  sea- worn  crews,  ouraelTes,  the  Cb 

war. 
In  solemn  festival  to  your  high  Lords, 
Pledge  on  the  compact  our  unwavering  ftiiL 
But  if  ye  still  with  lavish  thirst  pursue 
War*s  crimson  goblets,  finely  let  them  flov* 
If  the  fieroe  pastime  of  the  fire  and  sword 
^^^  YQfonnd  to  ye.  ho,  let  alip  the  game. 
X<ytt  5^  ^w^^Mk^wiLwi  airy  h^h, 
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fleet   flames    may  climb    their   dizzy 

ers, 

on  their  pinnacles  of  pride ; 

stplates  not  so  orlamantine  proof 

en  falchions  to  your  hearts  may  find 

lassage.    And  not  we  alone, 

,  at  our  call,  o'er  the  wide  North 

!  hoarse  music  of  his  rushing  cars. 

oee  your  bride,  oh  Britons,  lo,  each 

tt 

I  with  rival  beauties,  Peace  and  War/' 

If  in  courtesy,  defiant  half, 

eir  answer  he  withdrew.    Ere  died 

ere  from  a  single  lip  assent 

I,  Samor  rose,  and  cried  aloud — 

s!    oh   Britons!    hinds    fear  fawning 
res, 

It  flies  the  snake  that  smoothly  coils 
numb  foot  its  gay  enamell'd  rings ; 
eaceful  Saxon.    'Tis  too  rare, 
,  and  unnatural,  like  a  star 
I  noon-day.    Was't  for  this,  for  this 
migem's  tame  soul  that  proud-ey*d 
en 

r  voluptuous  trammels  ?  did  the  meek, 
t  Constans,  bleed  for  this  ?  Oh,  Peace 
-ain  from  heaven,  the  clouds  must  burst 
imile  lovely  with  its  lucid  dews. 
St  be  won  b>  war,  swords,  swords 
e 
strong  treaty.    Shall  our  slaves,  that 

d,  their  lives  unto  us  for  base  hire, 
r  provinces  set  now  their  price  T 
nor  metal  give  we,  but  cold  steel ! 

as  wisely  might  the  miser  lead 
r  to  his  treasury,  and  then  cry, 

e,  and  plunder;*'  'twere  to  tempt,  to 
e 

am*d  perjury,  and  spread  a  lure, 
be  parted  spoiler  swiftly  back, 
r  us !  and  are  we  sunk  so  low 
ur  valour  by  our  helmet  crests  ? — 
soul  that  loves  his  native  land, 
m ;  where  the  fire  shall  sear 
heads  of  liberty  f     Our  earth 

to  bearing  of  as  boon  a  crop       1^ 
1  soldiers,  as  of  bladed  grass, 
r  hills  branch  out  in  groves  of  steel. 

our  fathers,  so  they  bravely  strove 
tak  freedom  of  their  steamy  moors, 
k  oak's  fruitage  coarse,  and  rites  un- 
fa 

by  the  beal-fire's  lurid  flame. 
S8  drossy  beings,  filter'd  off 
;8  rude  and  gross,  create  anew 
ic  wants  and  delicate  desires, 
i  fair  civilities  of  life, 
th  sensitiveness  keen  and  clear 
best  pleasures,  shall  we  tamely  jrield 
loua  Britain,  our  own  pleasant  isle, 
•aonrd  Barbarians  f  'Tis  not  now 

'scape  the  heaven-branded  name  of 
es, 

e  to  breathe  where  we  choose,  and 
\d 

St 


At  our  own  wayward  will  nnfetter'd  limbs. 
Oh,  if  we  fail,  free  Chritstians  must  sink  down 
To  Heathen  slaves,  our  gilded  palace  roofo 
Shout  the  loose  riot  of  new  bonds,  our  wivei 
Be  like  base  plunder,  vilely  bought  and  sold ; 
Worse  shame !  worse  sin !  the  murky  Heathen 

groves 
O'er  our  fallen  Churches  their  pale  glomn  ad- 
vance; 
Our  holy  air  go  hot  and  reeking  up 
With  impious  incense  to  blood  beveraged  Gods ! 
The  deep  damnation  of  a  Pagan  creed 
Rot  in  our  children's  souls !    Then  be  our  peace 
Not  hasty,  as  of  timorous  souls  that  snatch 
At  every  feeble  reed,  but  stoop  we  to  it 
As  with  a  conqueror's  pride,  with  steel-gloved 

hand 
Seal  our  stem  treaty.    So  if  they  depart, 
And  with  their  spread  sails  hunt  their  mad  em* 

prize; 
But  while  one  prow  dash  menace  on  our  shore, 
Our  earth  be  patient  of  one  armed  hoof, 
Tame  treaty,  temporizing  truce,  avaunt ! 
The  foreign  banner  that  usurps  our  winds, 
Be  it  a  foe,  strange  steel  that  doth  divert 
One  ray  of  sunlight  from  our  shores,  be  that 
The  scope  and  centre  of  all  British  sworda. 
So  build  we  up  our  peace  on  the  strong  rock 
Of  brave  defiance,  cement  it  with  scorn, 
Set  bright-arm' d  Valour  in  its  jealous  porch. 
Bold  warden;  from  our  own  intrinsic  strength, 
Not  from  the  mercy  of  our  foes,  be  free." — 

Oh  the  soul's  fire,  of  that  swift  element 
Th'  intenscst,   broadest   spreads  and   nimblest 

mounts, 
With  flaky  fierce  contagion ;  it  hath  caught 
In  that  Baronial  conclave,  it  hath  blazed. 
But  then  rose  Elidure,  with  bashful  mien. 
Into  himself  half  shrinking;  from  his  lips 
The  dewy  words  dropt,  delxate  and  round, 
And  crept  into  the  chambers  of  the  soul. 
Like  the  bee's  liquid  honey  : — '*  And  thou  too, 
Enamour'd  of  this  gaudy  murderer.  War ! 
Samor,  in  hunger's  meagre  hour  who  scorns 
A  fsdr-skinn'd  fruit,  because  its  inward  pulp 
May  be  or  black  or  hollow  7  this  bland  Peace 
May  be  a  rich-robed  evil ;  war,  stern  war. 
Wears  manifest  its  hideousness,  and  bares 
Deformities  the  Sun  shrinks  to  behold. 
Because  'tis  in  the  wanton  roll  of  chance 
That  he  may  die,  who  desperately  leaps 
Into  the  pit,  with  mad  untimely  arms 
To  clasp  annihilation  T    Were  no  path 
But  through  the  grim  and  haunted  wilds  of  strife, 
To  the  mild  shrine  of  peace,  maids  would  not 

wear 
Their  bridal  chaplets  with  more  joy,  than  I 
Th'  oppressive  morion :  then  th'  old  vaunt  were 

wise. 
To  live  in  freedom,  or  for  freedom  die. 
Then  would  I  too  dissemble,  with  vain  boast, 
Our  island's  weakness ;  wear  an  iron  front, 
Though  all  within  were  silken,  soft,  and  smooth. 
For  what  are  we,  slight  sunshine   birds,  thin 

plumed 
For  dalliance  with  the  mWd,  Wxunox&a  Vki%\ 
To  grapple  with  these  vialiores,  ^ViMA>[iiQMi'^VHi, 
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Strung  ¥ritb  their  icy  tempests,  but  with  wind 
Of  thoir  forth  rushing  down  would  swoop  usf 

Then, 
Then,  Samor,  eminent  in  strength  and  power. 
It  ware  most  proud  for  thee  alone  to  break 
The  hot  anault,  with  single  arm  t*  arrest 
The  driving  ruin — ruin,  ah!  too  sure. 
Oh,   'twere   most  proud;    to  us  sad  comfort; 

sunk, 
Amerced  of  all  our  fair,  smooth  sliding  hours. 
Our  rich  abodes  the  wandering  war-f)ame*s  feast. 
Samor,  our  fathers  fearM  not  death ;  cast  off 


Most  careless  their  coarse  lives ;  with  nought  to  HowPd  on  the  sun.    Life  ominous  and  unoonth 


'Tis  famed,  that  then,  albeit  amid  the  nsh 
Of  clamorous  joy  unmark'd  in  drearier  days, 
Remember'd  signs  on  earth,  and  agnsin  bearen, 
With  loud  and  solemn  interdict  arraigned 
That  hasty  treaty ;  maniacs  kindled  up 
With  horrible  intelHgence  the  pits 
Of  their  deep  hollow  eyes,  and  meaning  sinnge 
Gave  order  to  their  wandering  utterance :  streamed 
Amid  the  dusky  woods  brond  sheeted  flames; 
The  blue  fires  on  the  fen  at  noon-day  danced 
Their   wavering   morrice,    and    the   bold-eyed 
wolves 


lose. 
They  fcar*d  no  loss ;  our  breathing  is  too  rich, 
Too  precious  this  our  s<?nsitive  warm  mould, 
Its  joyancea,  affections,  hopes,  desires. 
For  such  light  venture.    Oh,  ihrn,  be  we  not 
Moet  wretched  from  the  fear  of  UTetchedness  ! 
If  war  must  be,  in  God's  name  lot  war  be : 
But,  oh,  with  clinging  hand,  with  lingering  lovo. 
Clasp  we  our  mistress.  Peace.     Gold !  what  is 

gold? 
My  fair  and  wealthy  palace  set  to  sale. 
Cast  me  a  beggar  to  the  elements'  scorn  ; 
But  leave  roe  peace,  oh,  leave  my  country  peace, 
And  I  will  call  it  merry,  bounty,  love  !'* — 

So  spake  he,  wiih  vain  show  of  public  zeal 
Blazoning  his  weak  intent ;  and  so  prevail'd 
His  loose  and  languid  eloquence.     Each  rent 
The  golden  frontlet  from  his  helm,  cast  down 
His  breastplate's  froldcn  scabs,  in  contest  tree 
Prodigal  rivals  at  rich  price  to  buy 
That  baleful  merchandise,  their  country's  shame. 

Oh,  where  the  royal  Brethren  now  f  the  pride 
Serene  of  Emrys  ?  where  thy  Dragon  crest. 
Prince  Uther  ?  for  thy  voice,  young  Vortimer  f 
Seal,  Samor,  thy  prophetic  lips  ;  in  vain 
The  trumpet  of  thy  woming  shouts  abroad. 
Will  the  winds  hear  thee  ?  will  the  rocks  obey  ? 
Or  hearts  than  winds  more  light,  than  rocks  more 
cold? 

Grey  Cerdic  hath  their  faint  award  ;  they  part 
Jocand,  and  li?ht  of  hope ;  but  Samor  (;rasp'd 
The  hand  of  Elidure— '*  My  childhood's  friend, 
I  sue  thee  by  all  joys  we  two  have  shared ; 
Our  interchange  of  souls,  communion  free 
Of  every  thought  and  motion  4)f  our  hearts. 
Our  infant  pastimes,  and  our  graver  joys. 
Go  not  thou  to  this  feast." — •'  Doth  Samor  go?" 
"  Britain  must  have  no  danger,  gentle  friend, 
That  Samor  shares  not ;  thou  art  noted  well 
To  hate  the  riotous  and  brawling  feast. 
With  thy  fond  bride,  thy  Evelene,  await 
Silent  the  knowledge  whether  thou  or  I 
Have  err'd  in  this  day's  council." — "  No,  beet 

friend, 
Samor  must  have  no  danger  Elidure 
Shares  not.     Oh,  why  this  cold  and  gloomy 

dread? 
In  the  deep  centre  of  our  isle  be  held 
This  dreaded  banquet.    Samor,  ne'er  thought  I, 
While  my  mild  blood  ran  constant,  thine  would 

flag, 
And  ctirdle  with  the  pallid  froei  of  feM." 


( 


Seized  upon  ancient  and  forgotten  things ; 
The  Cromlechs  rock'd,  the  Druid  circles  wept 
Cold  ruddy  dews  ;  as  of  that  netgiibouring  feail 
Cons(!ious,  the  tall  Stone  Hcnfie  did  shrilly  shiiek 
As  with    a  whirlwind,  though  no   cloud  w» 

moved 
In  the  still  skies.    A  wailing,  as  of  harps. 
Sad  with  no  mortal  sorrow,  sail'd  abroad 
Trough  the  black  oaks  of  Mona.     Old  de^ 

graves 
Were  restless,  and  arm'd  bones  of  buried  men 
Lay  clattering  in  their  stony  cells.     'Twas  friths 
White  women  upon  sable  steeds  were  seen 
In  fleet  career,  'neath  the  rank  air ;  the  earth 
Gave  up  no  echo  to  their  noiseless  feet, 
And  on  them  look'd  the  moon  with  lepron  li^ 
Prodigious ;  hoply  like  those  tender  shapet 
In  the  ice  desert  by  Cnswallon  seen. 
From  Mona  to  the  snowy  Dover  cliffs. 
From  Skiddaw  to  St.  Michael's  visbn'd  roofiaU 
Unknown  from  heaven  or  earth,  or  nether  tt, 
Unknown  or  from  the  living  or  the  dead,  \ 

From  being  of  this  world,  or  nature  higher,        ■ 
Pass'd  one  long  shriek,    whereat    old  Mcriii 

leap'd 
From  his  hoar  haunt  by  Snowdon,  and  ia  diA 
And  dreary  descant  muttcr'd  all  abroad 
What  the  thin  air  grew  cold  and  dim  to  bear. 


'Tis  said,  rude  portents  in  the  church  of  Godi 
With  insolent  noises  broke  the  holy  calm. 
The  grey  owl  hooted  at  the  noontide  chamrt. 
The  young  owl  clamour'd  at  the  matin  song, 
I'he  pies  and  ravens,  from  the  steeple  top, 
To  the  priest's  Benedicite  moan'd  back 
A  sullen  hoarse  Amen,  and  obscene  bayti 
Around  the  altar  candlesticks  did  flap 
Their  leathern  wings.    Yea,  from  his  iCridHS^ 

hand 
The  white-stoled  Bishop  to  the  earth  let  frU 
The  consecrated  chalice ;  the  holy  wme 
(Ineffable !)  flowed  on  the  pavement  stone. 


BOOK   V. 


f 
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SwAiv  of  the  Ocean,  on  thy  throne  of  wafai 
Exultant  dost  thou  sit,  thy  mantling  pltunas 
Ruflled  with  joy,  thy  pride  of  neck  elate, 
To  hail  fair  peace,  like  Angel  visitant. 
Descending  amid  joy  of  earth  and  heaven, 
To  bless  thy  fair  abode.    The  laughing  skiei 
Look  bright,  oh,  Britain !  on  thy  hour  of  bb^ 
^\tv  vQitahine  fair  the  blithe  aitd  bounteous  UV 


i 
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and   Tale    goes   dancing;    blooming 

)r8 

canton  feet  their  dewy  bcUa 

)U8;    clouds  of  fragrance  round' her 

cries,  and  town  to  town 
ad  tidings:    wide   their  flower-hung 
I 

k  the  churches,  resonant  with  pomp 
md  people,  to  the  Lord  their  prayers 
it  richest  incense  of  pure  hearts, 
nd  and  with  song  the  maids  go  forth, 
3  with  the  iron  ranks  of  war 
B  of  melting  softness ;  gentle  gales 
:  o*er  the  festal  land,  from  harp 
rebeck,  till  the  floating  air 
ony ;  still  all  fierce  sounds  of  war ; 
within  the  clarion^s  brazen  throat; 
ir  in  the  war-steed*s  drooping  mane. 

e  palace  proud,  or  gorgeous  hall, 

}ting  of  Peace ;  on  Ambri  plain 

white  pavilions  to  the  sun, 

y  pomp  unfolding ;  there  the  land 

joicing  multitudes  to  gaze, 

Saxon,  in  majestic  league, 

sir  streaming  banners'  biazon*d  waves. 

virgin  bridal,  rich  and  proud 

s  triumph  for  fair  kingdom  won, 

the  festal  train ;  with  arms  elate 
rs  bear  their  infants  to  behold 
ist,  whoso  harsh  name  erewhile  their 
ia 

told  paleness  ;  they  their  little  hands 
ig,  half  delighted,  half  in  dread 
lated  head,  from  virgin  hands, 
rs  of  bloom ;  beneath  those  hated  feet 
flowery  pavement ;  harp  and  voice 
dngs  on  the  Saxon,  late  denounced 
ible,  inexorable  foe. 

ey  pass'd  and  lofty ;  other  land 
1,  of  such  mighty  despots  proud, 
i  boast  of  slavery ;  giant  men 
ody.    Not  the  Goth  more  dread, 
,  who  through  imperial  Rome 
nqueror,  nor  that  later  Orient  chief, 
lohammed,  who  o'er  falPn  Byzance 
ensign  planted :  they,  unarni'd, 
,  went  haughty  on,  of  power 
vanquish,  not  one  narrow  isle. 


»w  vault  of  heaven  is  rent  with  shouts, 
id  hurry  of  tumultuous  joy 
wide  throng,  for  lo,  in  perfect  strength, 
:e  height  of  manhood,  but  the  glow, 
grace  of  youth,  th*  ambrosial  hue 
sh  morning,  on  his  glossy  hair, 
and  flushing  features,  Samor  comes, 
on  the  lisping  infantas  lips, 
le  maiden's  song ;  him  warrior  men 
oud  crest  elate ;  him  present,  deeni 
ous  mercy  on  the  invading  foe. 
Kings  of  Britain,  some  her  shame, 
fllken  with  luxurious  ease, 
i  hardy,  in  whose  valiant  looks 
>m  and  command:  of  princely  stem 
•bteat  the  Sormken  King 


And  his  sad  Son,  and  those  twin  royal  youths, 
Emrys  and  Uther;  nor  the  Mountain  Lord, 
With  that  young  eaglet  of  his  race,  deign  ahars 
The  gaudy  luxuries  of  peace ;  save  these, 
All  Britain's  valiance,  princedom,  and  renown 
March*d  jubilant,  with  symphony  and  song. 

Noon ;  from  his  high  empyreal  throne  the  Sun 
Floods  with  broad  light  the  hving  plain ;  more  rich 
Ne*er  blazed  his  summer  couch,  when  sea  %nd 

sky. 
In  royal  pomp  of  cloudy  purple  and  gold. 
Curtain  his  western  chambers,  breathing  men 
Gorgeous  and  numberless  as  those  bright  waves 
Flash,  in  their  motion,  the  quick  tight;  aloof 
The  banqueters,  like  Gods  at  nectar  feast. 
Sit  sumptuous  and  pavilion'd ;  all  glad  tones 
From  trembling  string,  or  ravishing  breath  or 

voice. 
In  clouds  of  harmony  melt  up  to  Heaven ; 
Overwhelming  splendour  all  of  sight  and  soimd, 
One  rich  oppression  of  eye,  ear,  and  mind. 

Midnight,  in  darkness  heavy,  thick,  and  chill ; 
In  silence  rigid,  deep  and  breathless,  stands 
On  the  wide  plain  one  lonely  man.     Wan  Hgfat, 
From  dim  decaying  firebrand  in  his  grasp. 
Feebly,  with  gleam  inconstant,  shows  his  mien 
Hopeless,  too  haughty  to  despair:  His  eye. 
As  jealous  of  dark  foe,  goes  wandering  round  : 
Yet  seems  he  one  more  fear'd  than  fearing;  rent 
His  robes*  rich  splendour ;  and  his  ponderous  arm. 
With  its  wild  weapon  wearily  declined. 
Bears  token  of  rude  strife — though  rude,  though 

fierce, 
By  thy  brow's  pride,  thou  sad  and  stately  Man! 
No  faint  inglorious  craven  hast  thou  shrunk. 
In  dread  of  death,  or  avarice  base  of  blood. 

At  that  dead  hour,  in  Ctesar's  city*  gates 
The  Briton  wives  and  mothers  sate ;  at  eve 
They  from  the  plain  had  homeward  turn*d,  torock 
Their  infants'  rosy  sleep,  or  trim  the  couch 
For  him  beloved  and  loving;  some,  from  joy 
Sleepless,  sate  watching  the  grey  shadows  fall. 
In  luxury  of  impatience;  slumbering  some. 
From  weariness  of  pleasure,  in  light  dreams 
Lived  o'er  again  the  morning's  jocund  hours. 

That  hour,  one  horn  with  long  and  solemn  blast 
Went  wailing  up  the  heavens;  less  shrill,  less 

drear, 
Blew  through  the  fatal  Roncesvalles  pass, 
In  after  times,  Roland's  deep  bugle,  heard 
Dolorous,  so  poets  feign,  on  Paris'  wall. 
The  air  seem'd  shivering  where  the  knell  ptSi'd 

on, 
As  with  a  cold  wind  shudder'd  the  thick  tress. 

But  those  fond  women  hail  that  brazen  sound,, 
Joy's  harbinger,  sweet  signal  of  return: 
As  the  fond  maid  her  lover's  moonlight  lute, 
They  drink  in  its  dire  harshness,  busy  round 
Gazing,  if  aught  neglected,  careless  aught 
Belie  the  welcome,  or  to  wakening  child 
Smile  the  glad  tidings,  or  along  the  wall^ 
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People  the  dim  air  with  th*:  forms  rh -y  love. 

Oh,  fond  of  I'uncy  I  crciiuloius  of  liopr  I 

Ye  hear  lull  pU-sisure  in  that  liorn  ;  l>ut  see, 

In  the  dim  tumult  of  yon  moviiij^  lights, 

Swift  homeward  hurrying.     Now  the  slow  delay 

Is  hut  a  Icni^ihoa'd  nipture :  steps  are  heard, 

And  figures  iiidisiinct  are  in  the  ijloom 

Advancing  ;  yet  no  festal  pomp  proclaim'd 

By  muaic's  merry  breath,  but  mute  and  slow. 

As  from  dark  funeral — haply  wt-aried  all 

With  the  Unii;  revel  day.     iJul  ye  *gin  trace 

Some  well- k now u  peMnre,  drar  familiar  step, 

Each  boastful  uf  her  lo\'er's  speedier  pace. 

Saxon  the  firftt,  how  wearily  flow  they  pass! 

Still  are  they  Saxon,  Snxoii  still,  the  last 

Saxon;  in  wonder  they,  nor  yet  in  fear. 

Question  the  dark  air  with  their  searching  eyes, 

Incredulous  arraign  tiie  deepening  £h)om. 

That  with  on  envious  melnm-lioly  shroud 

Palls  the  long-look'd  f<ir,  late-returning.    Thcni,  Thank    thee,   that 

Ah,  deeper  darkness  covers;  to  their  homes  |  breathe 

Never  more  to  return  !     Lo,  all  at  unce  |  A  Briton,  resolute  on  that  last  crag. 

The  bloody  knives,  borne  boastful,  their  red  light  That  knows  not  the  rude  Saxon*a  tread,  ton 

Flash  murtherous  ;   known  is  all  ere  aught  is  .Krcct  in  s'ately  freedom,  and  o*er-brood 

fear'd. 
And  yet  are  there  unfaded  on  their  brows 
The  garlands  that  ye  fondly  wove,  the  air 
Not  silent  of  your  blcssHign.     From  these  walls, 
At  morn,  three  hundred  breathing  valiant  men 
Went  proudly  forth — in  solitary  hfe 
Moves  o'er  the  plain  that  one  majestic  shape, 
like  Spirit  of  Vengeance  o*er  some  ghastly  land 
That  scofTd  ere  while,  in  hii;h  portentous  guilr. 
The  slumbering  of  God's  wrath  now  blasted  lies, 
Infecting  with  the  ashes  of  its  wreck 
The  late  chastising  heavens.     So  lone,  so  dark, 
But  pale  with  human  sorrows  at  his  heart. 


If  virtue  ofaui'ij!  •  ar'ii!;-  may  fee!  awe. 
Awc-»iru(*k  the  C'hnstian;  now  hi^  riln^ nl 
ILul  time  for  griif,  fi>r  memory,  o'erbimfiofi 
Deep-lullit)g  (piict ;  here  the  light  andgaf 
Had  felt  a  mo'itin  on  their  lips  hkc  pnyer; 
Nor  marvel  then  that  huly  liioughts  opprai'^ 
With  a  full  ccstasv  the  Christian  wul. 

''Merciful!   by  whose   will   mine  iin  M 
paved 
With  the  strewn  ci»rpses  of  my  nmrthenwifai 
A  dismal  pissage.  while  around  me  Dettb 
j  Mow'd  Britam  with  his  secret  scythe !  oh  Gfli 
I  thank  thee,  if  I  die,  a  warrior's  death 
May  be  my  brave  distinction  :  if  this  life 
Be  worthy  thy  upholding,  though  all  loit, 
The  friendships  and  the  prides,  that  wakk 

course 
Blissful  and  bright,  I  thank  thee  for  my  hfr: 

yet    on   British  einh  i^ 


I  The  dim  and  desert  beacon  of  revenge. 

I  Or  deign'st  thou  this  low  frame  of  dusttodMll 
Thy  minister  of  wrath,  I  not  with  prayer  J 
Vain  and  presumptuous,  summon  fromtbcdM 
Thy  thunders,  nor  invoke  prodigious  Dmk 


To  smite  my  foes.  Hopes  perishable  nun 
At  his  wild  bidding,  thou  the  laws  wilt  bmiti 
Wherewith  thou  fetterest  thy  OranipotsooeT 
Harden  to  stern  endurance  these  frail  limbi, 
With  adamantine  patience  sheathe  my  toal, 
That  nor  pale  shrinking  of  the  coward  fltibi 
Nor  inward  palsying  swerve  from  its  bnviMt 
Th'  aspiring  spirit ;  grant  thou  this  sole  pnfA 

The  King  of  that  Bright  City  in  the  Vales,  And  I  thus  lone,  thus  desolate,  proclaim, 

Walks  the  waste  gloom ;   aroimd  him  the  cold  '  Single,  yet  dauntless,  to  yon  Saxon  host 
winds  I  Stubbttrn  defianrc.  haughty  to  bear  up 

Speak  voices  from  the  dead,  and  oft  he  turns,        -The  wreck  of  Britain  with  unstoopiog  neck."* 

Brandishing  defiance  on  the  air,  and  smites 

Some  seeming  Saxon  with  his  smouldering  brand,  j     Now  over  all  the  orient  sky,  the  Mom 

I  Spread  rosy  in  her  youth  of  light,  as  (air. 


I 


Now  rests  he  in  that  old  mysterious  ring. 
The  dateless  and  the  numberless  Stonehcngc, 
That  is,  and  hath  bc(;n,  whence  or  how,  none 

knows. 
But  even  the  Master  Druid  with  slow  dread 
Its  dangerous  precincts  trod,   though    noontide 

bright 
Revell'd  in  the  rich  heavens,  and  holiest  harps 
Purified  the  calm  air :  rose  like  the  wreck 
Of  some  old  world  the  shadowy  temple  huge, 
Shapeless  magniQcencc  !  here  souls  profane 
Deem'd  rites  so  potent  held  as  made  the  oaks 
Stand  still  and  motionless  'mid  the  wild  storm. 
And  with  a  light,  nor  of  the  stars  nor  moon. 
Sheeted  the   midnight   heavens:   dccm'd  some, 

more  sage, 
Th*  Invisible  his  cloudy  presence  here 
Embodied,  and  with  wisdom  heavenly  and  high 
Full  feasted  the  tranced  soul ;  all  the  dire  place 
Fled,  fearing  more,  unknowing  what  they  fear'd. 

Amid  those  atony  gianxa  \hax  vuptower 
In  massy  darkneaa,  or  '\u  \\\c  "nVuvY  %  Y\]LJd 
8e«m  Bwaying  on  ibeii  OiiixY  \»iaxic<av«>v»a^. 


As  bright  her  lising  on  this  plain  of  death, 
As  yesterday,  when  festal  multitudes 
(ireeted  her  dawn :  so  vain  the  boast  of  mUi 
That  earth,  and  air,  and  sky,  their  mimic  haH 
Borrow  from  his  fantastic  woes  and  pyt. 

And  o'er  the  plain  began  his  lonely  wij 
The  Warrior,  on  his  brow  the  unheeded  wis 
Fann'd  freshness,  and   the  wandering  hA 

heard, 
Quivcr'd  her  blithe  song,  Uke  an  airywiftj 
:  Bathing  in  Hght.     Anon  a  dale  beneath 
,  ( >pcn'd,  and  slow  withdrew  the  misty  teil 
j  That  o'er  her  hamlets,  roofs,  and  bowery  a«* 
Tinged  with  a  hquid  azure  the  thin  air. 
Along  the  winding  path  he  roTes,  that  nonet 
Save  feet  habituate  to  its  maze,  could  thitMf 
Heedless  that  here  to  Elidure^s  green  home 
He  came,  unwceting  visitant.    Within, 
Breathless,  as  though  she  listened  in  har  M 
Close  to  the  door,  as  jealoui  lest  some  etf 
Earlier  than  her  own  shoald  catch  the 
5^^^\adurQ*8  returning  tread,  or  Toioe 
kxi>Qiev\a\ft  ^^  '«^^Rn«|^  qC  her  own, 
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bride,  soft  Evelene.    The  step 
pillowing  hand  her  flushing  cheek 
ere  the  threshold  he  overpast, 
t  indbtinct  to  her  quick  sight, 
;r  fond  upbraiding.     "  Truant  Lord, 
changed,  thou  too  of  midnight  feast 
time  hath  been  the  rosy  cup, 
in  thy  revels,  had  look'd  pale 
s  cheek — 'Tis  wretched  solace,  yet 
I  the  drear  extreme  of  grief, 
luman  heart  whose  deeper  woe 
ness  of  our  wailing."    Though  alone 
dizzy  tumult  lay  distinct 
ige  on  the  Wanderer's  soul, 
I  beneath  the  Saxon  steel 
ruggled  back  to  life  from  joy 
nd  to  behold  with  fiery  brand 
path  of  flight,  less  bitter  seem'd 
woe,  when  from  him  sprang  that 

m  ;  knew  him,  but  not  Elidure. 
>r  tidings,  and  with  all  her  soul 
could  not  hear,  mistrusting  all 
It  fearing,  but  when  all  assured, 
(Ven  her  fears,  even  thei^to  hope 
1  desperate  energy  of  soul. 
3ft  in  that  dead  night  of  mind, 
sss  were  a  comfort,  all  wild  whirl, 
rry  of  rack'd  sense  were  rich, 
)U8  to  that  blank  and  dismal  void, 
icessant  miserable  thought 
the  life,  the  being  of  the  spirit. 

1  no  Saxon  clarion,  the  drear  blast 
leet  pursuit ;  came  o*cr  his  soul 
wedded  Emenc,  her  babes 
ile  greedily  with  ear  and  soul 
ach  sound  the  busy  babbling  fame 
the  wandering  winds;  the  fleetest 

estriding,  still  he  moves 

ard  to  his  soul's  desire. 

;h  throng'd  haunt  of  man  avoids 

peed,  and  still  from  town  and  tower 

y  forth  the  jubilant  hymns  of  peace  ; 

ruish'd  their  glad  brilliance,  waned 

ey  mists  the  yellow  festal  fires. 

d,  day  sank  ;  'tis  now  the  dewy  eve. 
.  in  the  6r>ft  and  silent  night, 
kir  Valleys,  mead  and  flowery  lawn 
ilm  verdure  interspersed  allay 
ponderous  blackness,  or  retire 
lequering  umbrage  of  dim  groves, 
3W8  almost  slumber :  for  beyond 
una,  brightening  in  their  secret  glens, 
caks  bathe  in  the  rich  setting  sun. 
ugh  the  midst  broad  Severn,  deep: 
irk  I 

ly  of  waters,  its  full  flow  ' 

g,  08  he  scorn' d  to  bear  the  main 
than  a  sea ;  or  inland  roITd 
:ean,  of  his  tide  tn  claim 

vassalage.     High  on  its  marge 
right  City,  in  her  Roman  pomp, 

theatre,  and  basilic, 
lling  dome,  and  spiring  obelisk, 
.e  those  more  Boft  and  sunny  towns 


I'hat  bask  beneath  the  azure  southern  skies 
In  marble  majesty.    Silent  she  stands 
In  the  rich  quiet  of  the  golden  light 
The  banner  on  her  walls  its  cumbrous  folds 
Droops  motionless.    But  Samor  turn*d  aloof, 
Where  lordly  his  fair  dwelling's  long  arcade 
On  its  white  shafts  the  tremulous  glittering  light 
Cherish'd,  and  starry  with  the  river  dews 
Its  mantle  of  gay  flowers,  the  odorous  lawn 
Down  sloped,  as  in  the  limpid  stream  to  bathe. 

No  watch-dog,  with  glad  bark  and  fiiwning  joy. 
His  Lord  saluted:  Samor  mark'd  it  not. 
No  menial  caught  the  slack  rein  from  bis  hand: 
He  heeded  not.     No  swift  familiar  step 
Forth  started  at  his  coming ;  fiice  of  joy 
Brightened  not — vacant  all :  yet  heeds  he  not. 
No  infants,  in  their  giddy,  tottering  speed, 
Clung  round  his  knees.    So  early  at  their  rest ! 
Thought  the  fond  father.    Emeric's  chamber  door 
Stands  open ;  he  but  paused  his  name  to  hear 
Low  mingled  with  her  murmur'd  orisons : 
All  hush'd  as  in  a  tomb;  perchance  she  sleeps, 
At  his  long  absence  heartsick.    He  the  folds 
Gently  Mrnthdrawing  of  his  nuptial  bed. 
As  with  the  amorous  violence  of  his  lips 
I'o  wake  her  to  delicious  fear,  bends  down. 
Cold,  cold  as  marble,  the  forsaken  bed 
Received  the  fervent  pressure.    Back  he  sprung, 
And  strange,  like  one  that  moveth  in  his  sleep. 
Stood  with  loose  arms  and  leaden  listless  gaze. 
Unconscious,  to  the  city  walls,  far  seen 
From  that  high  chamber,  rove  his  eyes :  behold 
Against  the  Sun's  last  light  a  wandering  breeze 
Swells  up  the  heavy  banner ;  in  the  gleam 
The  White  Horse  of  the  Saxon  shakes  his  mane. 

Then  felt  he  the  blank  silence,  then  perceived 
The  tumult,  and  rude  disarray  that  marr'd 
The  face  of  his  fair  dwelling.     Forth  he  rush*d, 
As  eager  that  his  soul  at  one  wild  draught 
Might  glut  itself  with  perfect  woe,  all  ill 
Exhausted,  laugh  drain'd  destiny  to  scorn. 
Cradle  and  infants'  couch  with  frantic  hand 
Hurrying  he  explores ;  the  sad  chill  void 
Almost  delights.     Now  on  the  river  brink 
He  watches  yon  tiuge  forms  that  pace  the  walls; 
Saxon  their  long  black  lances,  Saxon  helms 
Nod  o'er  their  lofty  brows,  terrific  gloom. 

Lo!  at  his  feet,  beneath  a  primrose  bed. 
Half  vcil'd,  and  branching  alder  that  o'er-droop'd 
Its  dark  green  canopy,- a  slumbering  child — 
If  slumber  might  be  call'd,  that  but  o'crspread 
A  wan  disquiet  o'er  the  wither'd  cheek, 
Choked  the  thin  breath  that  through  the  pallid  lip 
Scarce  struggled,  closed  not  the  soft  sunken  eye. 
Well  Samor  knew  her,  of  his  love  first  pledge. 
First,  play  fullest,  and  gentlest:  he  but  late 
Lu.xurious  in  the  fulness  of  his  woe. 
Clings  to  this  'lorn  hope  like  a  drowning  man. 
Not  yet,  not  yet  in  this  rude  world  alone. 
Lavish  of  foinl  officious  zeal,  he  bathes 
With  water  from  the  stream  her  marble  brow. 
Chafes  her ;   and   with   his  own  warm    breath 

recalls 
The  wandering  life,  ihav  \\kc  ik  vcwv\tv^\«Kvv 
Glimmer'd  anon,  lUen  faded;  Wv  ^Vskwa  Awn 
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UofU*d  her  cold  unmeaning  eye  regained 

Brief  consciousness,  poworless  her  languid  arm 

Down  fell  again,  half  lifted  in  his  hair 

To  wreathe  as  it  was  wont,  with  efTort  faint 

Strove  her  hard  features  for  a  woeful  smile : 

And  the  vague  murmurs  of  her  lips  'gan  fall 

IntelUgible  to  his  ear  alone. 

*'And  thou  art  come — too  late — yet  thou  art 

come," — 
He  soothing  her  with  hope  he  knew  most  false, 
Slow  modeird  from  her  broken  faltering  voice 
One  sad  continuous  story. — **  'Twas  at  eve 
We  went  to  rest,  I  never  slept  so  soft ; 
Our  mother  luird  us  with  assurance  sweet 
Of  thy  returning. — By  and  by  I  woke, 
But  the  bright  morning  was  not  shining  fair, 
Nor  the  birds  singing  as  they  used.    I  saw, 
By  a  dim  dusky  light,  huge  iron  men 
With  hair  like  fire,  and  their  fierce  voices  spake 
Strange  language :  of  my  prayers  I  thought,  and  J  That  such  unholy  musings  dare  intrude 


Still  lingering  from  the  sunken  Sun,  beneath 
The  moving  surface,  lightens  its  oold  depth. 
How  pleasant  in  its  secret  teves  to  quench 
The  soul,  the  body*s  fever ;  to  cast  off 
This  restless,  trembling  consciousness,  that  dogi 
Enamour*d  to  its  anguish,  sedulous 
To  nurse  its  own  disquiet :  not  to  feel. 
Though  cost  by  wandering  waves  on  Elmeiie'i 

grave; 
Though  Saxon  barks  triumphant  bound  abofe, 
To  feel  not,  and  have  freedom  though  in  death. 
For  why  this  barren  wilderness  of  earth 
Still  haunt,  man's  pity,  and  the  arch  fiend's  ■ooff; 
Why  to  the  wearying  wretchedness  of  life 
Cling  with  a  coward  fondness  ? — but  a  step 
To  quiet — to  forgetfulness,  a  step. 

But  alien  to  proud  Samor,  those  bad  thoughts 
Startled  his  nature,  burnt  his  soul  with  shame, 


strove 
My  eyes  to  close,  still  those  grim-visaged  men 
Stood  in  the  wavering  darkness  by  the  light 
Of  their  blue  weapons — then  they  went  away. 
I  crept  out  to  my  mother's  couch  ;  she  lay 
Asleep,  but  not  as  I  have  Bc*cn  her  sleep, 
When  I  have  stolen  at  morn  to  look  on  her. 
And  thou  hast  laid  me  by  her  quiet  sic^e. 
She  shiver' d  in  her  sleeping,  and  her  skin 
Was  chilly  to  the  touch,  yet,  oh  to  sleep, 
Even  as  she  did,  I  long'd  ;  for  they  came  back, 
Those  shapes  in  all  their  darkness,  all  their  Hght; 
Before  their  rugged  faces  I  felt  cold 
As  in  the  snow  time ;  my  eyes  could  not  see, 
Oh,  but  I  heard  a  dizzy  sound,  like  shrieks 
Of  many  voices  all  at  once.     I  thought 
Rude  hands  were  busy  on  my  mother's  couch, 
As  though  to  bear  her  thence — yet  woke  she  not 
Oh  Father,  I  have  never  look'd  on  death, 
But  she  was  dead,  I  felt  that  she  was  dead. 
I  could  not  breathe,  yet  from  my  thirsty  throat 
My  voice  was  bursting,  but  down  o'er  me  fell 
The  foldings  of  the  couch — long,  long  it  seem'd, 
Ere  from  that  cumbrous  weight  I  struggled  forth, 
Then  all  was  silent,  all  except  the  dash 
Of  distant  oars :  I  cried  aloud,  and  heard 
But  my  own  voice,  I  search'd,  yet  found  I  none; 
Not  one  in  all  these  wide  and  lofty  halls — 
My  mother,  my  sweet  brothers  gone,  all  gone. 
Almost  I  wish'd  those  fierce  men  might  return 
To  bear  me  loo  in  their  drend  arms  away. 
Hither  I  wander'd,  for  the  river's  sound 
Was  joyous  to  the  silence  that  came  cold 
Over  my  boftom,  since  the  Sun  both  shone. 
Yet  it  seem'd  dark— hut  oh,  'tis  darker  now. 
Darker,  my  Father,  all  within  cold,  cold, 
The  soft  warmth  of  thy  lips  no  more  can  reach 
This  shuddering  in    my  breast — yet    kiss    me 

still."— 

Vain,  all  in  vain,  that  languid  neck  no  more 
Rises  to  meet  his  fondness,  that  pale  hand 
Drops  from  his  shoulder,  that  wooed  vcnce  hath 

spent 
Its  last  of  sweetness  :  wanted  this  alone 
That  could  enhance  his  agony,  baffled  hope. 
Quiet  and  cool  the  deep  tide  at  h\B  feet 
RoUm  with  a  tranquil  murmur ;  one  \one  |^\iMm 


On  its  sad  sanctity ;  upright  he  sprung ; 
Oh,  not  in  vain  a  Christian,  with  dench'd  haod 
And  inward  rack  convulsive  of  choked  pain. 
Forced  calmness  to  liis  brow,  his  hollow  voice 
Wrought  to  a  mournful  fortitude. — **  Oh  tboo, 
Glorious  in  thy  prosperity  of  crime, 
Ilengist,  and  thou  that  barter' st  thy  old  ftme 
For  sweet  lascivious  chambering,  hast  unkiag'd 
Thy  stately  soul  within  the  wreathing  armi 
Of  that  fair  Saxon,  in  loose  dalliance  soft 
To  steep  the  inebriate  sense,  on  Samor's  state 
Look,  and  be  pale  with  envy ;  he  dare  stand 
Lofty  beneath  yon  starry  throne  of  God, 
And  bless  him,  that  his  fate  is  scant  and  poor 
In  joys  like  yours,  by  all  your  pomp,  your  blia, 
Made  lovesick  of  his  misery ;  still  he  feels 
The  haughty  solace  of  disdain ;  still  soothes 
The  madness  of  his  grief  by  pitying  you. 
Nor  yet,  oh  impotent  of  cruehy  ! 
I  am  not  utterly  from  this  dark  world 
Estranged  and  outcast :  gone,  for  ever  gone, 
Those  exquisite  mild  luxuries  of  the  heart. 
That  summer  sunBhinc  of  the  soul,  sweet  love. 
That  makes  life  what  we  deem  of  heaven ;  reooiB 
Hardier  delights,  severer  joys.     Oh  reft 
Of  all  ihy  brave,  thy  princely,  of  my  faith 
Thou  hast  a  deeper  need— be  thou  my  bride, 

0  Britain  !  to  thy  wreck  I  proudly  wed 
The  sadncM  of  my  widowhood,  and  bid 
Fnle  bridemaids  to  our  nuptials,  holy  Wiath 
And  iron-handed  Vengeance;  and  invoke 
Death,  that  dark  minstrel,  from  fast-slaoghtir^' 

mounds 
Of  Saxons,  to  awake  our  bridal  hymn. 
And  spread  for  torchlicrht  on  our  spousal  eve 
Wild  grntulation  of  their  funeral  fires. 

*'  And  thou,  O  stainless  denizen  of  heaven! 
Soft  soul  of  my  lost  Emeric,  endure 
Though  jealous  my  new  bride  from  thee  befte* 
The  rude  tumultuous  day,  the  midnight  honr 

1  consecrate  to  thee  ;  then  slide  thou  down. 
Like  moonlight  on  the  darkness'  raven  winf, 
And  oh !  if  human  passion,  human  love. 
Stain  the  pure  essence  of  immortal  spirits. 
Leave  heaven  in  heaven,  earth's  frailer  lovefinev 
Resuming,  chaste  mild  fondness,  timorous waiaik 

\NSsi\  m^  d«Mtt  fancy.    Him  by  day, 


I 
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.  merciku,  with  tool  of  steel, 
row  cloudj  with  a  nation*  s  cares, 
ghi  find  «n'amorouB  dreamer  fond, 
1  a  dim  unreal  shade.'* 

:  what  was  the  rosy,  playful,  warm, 
now  changeless,  icy  cold  the  maid 
le  eyes  danced  with  rapture,  whose 
step 

rt  to  the  aif-roring  winds  (half  seai'd 
less  wan  azure ;  stiff  and  damp 
^htly  limbs,)  oft  pausing,  as  yet  loath 
m  what  he  shuddered  to  behold, 
or  the  light  earth ;  ere  o*er  her  face 
the  primrose  knot,  once  stoop*d  his 

1  to  find  cold  what  he  knew  dead. 

led  that  mournful  ofiice,  nearing  fast 

iash  of  oars,  and  at  his  side 

d  an  armed  Saxon,  with  raised  arm 

but   Samor   down   with   scornful 
igth 

itruder  dash'd  to  earth,  and  fix*d 
ie\  on  his  neck,  and  stood  in  act 
trample  from  the  gasping  trunk, 
hdrawn  his  angry  tread,  he  spake, 
t  of  Saxon  race,  the  last,  this  arm 

of  milky  mercy,  but  as  meet 
r  my  purpose ;  go  unscathed, 

Hengist,  tell  thy  Lord,  who  robs 

den,  should  chain  the  Lion  first ; 
rr  is  abroad." — Then  to  the  boat 

and  pass*d  to  Sevem^s  western  shore. 


BOOK   VI. 


er  all  the  waste  and  prostrate  isle 
a  valiant  voice ;  the  hill,  the  dale, 
mountain,  heath  and  ocean  shore 
I  mystic  murmurs ;  all  the  winds 
leak  moody  East  to  that  soft  gale 
>n8  with  the  summer^s  dewy  flowers, 
i  dark  burthen  waft  abroad. 

tterance  of  the  earth  ?  a  sound 
jeen  barrows  of  the  ancient  dead  f 
Cas8tvelan*s  cold  sleep  disdain 
tian  CsBsar  with  a  master*  s  step 
ree  Britain  f    Doth  thy  restless  grave, 
9  the  slavish  air  burst  ope, 
amid  the  laggard  cars  of  war, 
Tiess  and  away  !*'    But  far  and  wide, 
om  marish  dank,  or  quaking  fen, 
and  vast  the  clouds  uproU,  and  spread 
inee  along  the  withering  land, 
o'er  an  the  isle  his  wasting  bands 
Bfor  Saxon;  he,  far  worse,  far  worse 
ontagion,  that  the  body's  strength 
id  with  feverish  pallor  overlays 
i.shaped  features ;  this  the  nobler  soul, 
ry's  base  sickliness  attaints, 
Ln*s  life  more  hideous  than  his  death, 
lis  a  Saxon  tide ;  in  vain  delays 
rn  on  Plinlimmos's  nmmit»  rude 


His  narrow  freedom,  tame  anon  endures 
Saxon  dominion :  high  with  arms  uplift, 
As  he  had  march'd  o*er  necks  of  prostrate  kings, 
Caswallon  on  the  southern  shore  of  Trent 
Drives  onward,  he  nought  deeming  won,  while 

aught 
Remains  unwon.  But  still  that  wonderous  voice* 
Like  vulture  in  the  grisly  wake  of  war, 
Hovers,  and  flings  on  air  his  descant  strange, 
'*  Vengeance  and  Vigilance  !" — ^in  van,  in  rear, 
Around,  above,  beneath,  the  clouds  of  Heaven 
Enshroud  it  in  their  misty  folds ;  earth  speaks 
From  all  her  caves,  '*  Vengeance  and  Vigilance  !'* 
Aye,  at  that  sound  the  Briton  crest  assumes 
High  courage  and  heroic  shame ;  he  wears 
With  such  bold  mien  his  slavery,  he  might  seem 
Lord  over  fortune,  and  mth  calm  disdain 
He  locks  his  fetters,  like  proud  battle  arms. 
Without  a  foe  o'er  this  wide  land  of  foes 
Marcheth  the  Saxon.    City,  tower,  and  fort 
On  their  harsh  hinge  roll  back  their  summon'd 

gates, 
With  such  a  sullen  and  reluctant  jar, 
Submission  seems  defiance.    Though  to  fear 
Impassive,  scarce  the  Victor  dare  unfurl 
Banner  of  conquest  on  the  jealous  air. 
Less  perilous  were  frantic  strife,  were  wrath 
Desperate  of  life,  and  blind  to  death,  wild  hate 
Of  being  struck  all  heedless  so  it  strike. 
Than  this  high  haughty  misery,  that  fierce  woe 
Baffles  by  brave  endurance,  and  confronts 
With  cold  and  stem  contentedness  all  ill. 
Outrage,  and  insult,  ravage,  rape,  and  wreck, 
That  dog  barbaric  Conquerors'  march  of  war. 
'Tis  like  the  sultry  silence,  ushering  forth 
The  thunder's  cloudy  chariot,  rather  like 
The  murky  smothering  of  volcanic  fire 
Within  its  rocky  prison ;  forth  anon 
Bursts  the  red  captive,  to  the  lurid  heaven 
Upleaps,  and  with  its  surging  dome  of  smoke  ^ 
Shuts  from  the  pale  world  the  meridian  Sun. 
But  in  their  camp,  in  fierce  divan  and  full. 
The  lordly  robbers  sate,  assemblage  proud, 
Ethling,  and  Erie,  and  King,  for  council  met, 
For  council  and  carousal  ;*  so  they  deem'd 
The  drunken  sense  would  hardier  daring  grasp, 
And  the  bold  revel  of  the  blood,  the  soul 
Flush  to  more  noble  valiance,  strong  desire* 
In  firce  embrace  to  meet  that  mistress  dark. 
Danger :  Hoarse  din  of  merriment,  the  air 
Smote  with  meet  music  blending  loud  and  deep. 

But  Horsa  lighting  with  disdainful  mirth 
His  broad  bright  eye,  'gan  scoff  with  rugged  jest. 
*'  III  have  we  done,  though  for  one  sumptuous 

feast 
Be  ours  this  spacious  isle,  ill  have  we  done ; — 
That  in  our  prodigal  and  heedless  waste 
Of  those  tall  high-born  Britons  spared  we  none 
To  tilt  at  with  our  thirsty  spears,  and  scare 
The  frost  and  slumber  from  our  sluginsh  hearts. 
Now  hang  we  forth  our  banners  to  disport 
In  the  smooth  breeze,  our  armour's  steeled  clasps 


*  De  pace  denlqae  ac  bello  pletumque  In  convlviis 
coneultant ;  tanquam  nuUo  maKis  tempore  aut  ad  flni- 
plicen  cogltationes  pateat  ai\Vniw«^  avtx  ^^  ta%.%^%\\B^ 
caiescat.— Tag.  Gsrm. 
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To  summons  soft  of  Lady's  tender  hands 
Surrender ;  or  go  joust  the  hardy  oaks 
For  pastime.     Oh  !  along  these  velvet  plains 
To  prance  'mid  timorous  hinds  with  their 

souls 
In  their  white  faces,  heralds  crouching  low, 
With  looks    beseeching,   voices  meek,  clasp'd 

hands ; 
'Tis  tame  and  wearisome  as  at  dead  noon 
To  rock  upon  the  flat  and  hazy  sea." 


"This  too,"  cried  hoary  Cerdic  ;  **this  bright 

sword 
Loathes  its  long  Christian  fast,  yet  not  despairs 
Erewhile  to  glut  with  banquet  rich  and  full 
Its  ravening  blade;  for  trust  me,  fiery  Erie, 
Many  a  fierce  steed  hath  brook* d  the   brazen 

curb. 
That  chafed  anon,  from  his  high  seat  to  dust 
Hath  shaken  his  pale  rider :  Erie,  I  read 
In  yon  bow'd  foreheads  sterner  characters 
Than  abject,  tame  allegiance,  homage  base : 
There  the  firm  purpose,  medi;arion  deep. 
And  study  of  revenge  ;  the  wand  of  peace 
Is  in  their  hands,  but  in  their  souls  they  grasp 
The  battle-axe  and  spear." — A  bitter  laugh 
Came  with  the  fierce  reply,  "  Shall  Horsa  watch 
The  shiftings  in  the  visage  of  a  slave  f 
I  iosue  forth  my  mandate,  and  'tis  done, 
Whether  with  cloudy  or  with  sunshine  brow 
I  know  not  and  regard  not." — Cerdic's  voice. 
Ruffled  to  somewhat  of  prophetic  tone; 


''Not,   Horsa,   to  the  stones,   the  deaf  dull 
stones, 
Nor  the  cold  current  of  the  senseless  winds 
Speaks  that  wild  orator,  the  Man,  whose  paths 
Are  hidden  as  the  ways  of  fate,  unknown 
Who  knoweth  all,  who  seeth  all  unseen, 
Nor  like  the  lightning  shaft  his  presence  dread 
Divulgeih,  but  to  shatter,  but  to  slay. 
Whose  breath  beneath  the  soft  dove^s  snowy 

down 
A  soul  might  breathe  of  valour  to  outsoar 
The  falcon's  pitch  of  pride :  I  tell  thee,  Erie, 
This  soft  effeminate  Britain,  to  our  sway 
Gentle  and  pliant  as  a  willow  wand, 
Will  that  dark  Man  uprear  a  ponderous  mace 
To  crush  our  infant  empire."—"  Man  !  hath  man 
Curdled  the  blood  of  Offa.  made  his  soul 
Patient  of  that  pale  trembling  motion,  fear, 
And  OfTa  live,  live  shameless  of  his  shame. 
Amid  his  peers  with  unblonch'd  front  to  say. 
These  knees  have  quail'd,  these  stubborn  joints 

have  felt 
The  aspen's  coward  fluttering,  and  the  Sun 
That  saw  his  flight,  hath  seen  not  his  revenge  T 
Cerdic,  the  name  of  perishable  man 
Thou  dost  belie,  so  titling  beings  dim, 
Viewless  and  formless  denizens  of  air. 
That  sport  and  dally  with  the  human  shape, 
Making  of  mortals  to  their  mortal  peers, 
Dark  things  of  doubt  and  danger.      We  had 

sworn, 
Gurmund  and  Sigvart.  ^lla,  Attilar, 
And  other  six,  than  who  no  Grerman  arm 
Swaya  heavier  the  long  lance,  nor  German  foot 
Treads  finaer  battle's  crimson  pa^kis,  1  a^siik, 


Fiery-soul'd  Horsa,  to  thy  front ;  to  thine, 
High-sceptred  Hengist !  mortal  steel  we  8wor« 
Should  choke  that  full-voiced  Wanderer's  clamor 

ous  breath. 
Sago  oath !  as  to  adjure  our  souls,  and  tov 
Th'  irregubr  mad  ocean  our  word  '  Peace' 
Should  hearken,  and  sleek  smooth  his  cmiin; 

waves. 
But  gaily  went  we  forth  vnth  brand  and  bow, 
Like  hunters  to  the  chase,  scoffing  our  prey. 
'  Now  if  he  meet  us  in  his  mortal  shape. 
Let  him  melt  back  into  his  native  air; 
Then  shall  he  'scape.' — High  o'er  oar  psiii  t 

rock 
Hung  beetling,  from  its  summit  came  a  voice, 

*  Behold  him  !' — with  the  voice  a  fragment  tmi, 
An  earthquake  had  been  weak  to  hurl  it  forth; 
Two  stately  necks  to  the  low  earth  sank  down, 
And  o'er  them  that  huge  mass  lay  stem  lal 

still. 
Like  an  old  giant's  monument.    But  we 
Leap'd  onward,  .^^lla  met  the  dark  unknown, 
Heavy  with  ruin  hung  his  arm  in  air, 
But  in  his  valiant  heart  a  javelin  stood. 
Drinking  the  crimson  life.    Still  on  we  swept, 
Many  a  wild    league  o'er  moor  and  marish 

swamp, 
Forest  and  wold,  and  still  our  pathway  lay 
O'er  the  warm  corpses  of  our  foremost  peen. 
Sole,  sad  survivors  of  our  host,  we  came, 
Sigvart  and  OfTa  ;  on  the  giddy  brink 
Of  precipice  abrupt  the  conqueror  paused. 
As  weary  with  his  prowess,  our  defeat, 
To  mock  us  with  the  calmness  of  his  rest. 

*  Now  come  what  will.*  cried  Sigvart,  'coat 
what  may. 

Or  thou,  or  I,  or  both.' — Then  on  he  sprang, 
Yet  not  the  more  relax'd  that  shape  of  gloom 
Its  stern  contetnptnous  quiet,  wtived  his  arm 
With  motion  less  of  strife  than  proud  commaod. 
And  then  of  Sigvart's  fall  the  deep  abyss 
Sent  up  a  hollow  sound.     I  fled,  proud  Peen; 
I  say  again,  I  fled,  and.  or  disdain'd 
That  being  dark  a  lone  and  single  foe. 
Or  by  the  shielding  of  our  mightier  Gods, 
I  'scaped." — "  I  too  (cried  Hermingard,)  I  too 
Of  that  mysterious  Wanderer  have  known 
The  might  and  savngc  mercy.     I  had  stray'd 
Into  a  fabric  fair,  of  Christian  Gods, 
A  fane  it  seem'd,  rich-crested  pillars  ranged 
On  either  side,  above  the  hollow  roof  ^ 

Aye  lessening,  seem'd  to  melt  into  the  air 
On  which  it  floated.— High  uprear'd  there  shoot  ' 
An  altar,  bright  with  chalice,  lamp,  andcii^ 
All  of  the  flaming  gold.    I  rush'd  to  seize ; 
An  arm  was  on  my  neck,  that  dash'd  me  down 
Like  a  soft  infant ;  then  a  vengeful  voice 
Struck  on  my  dizzy  hearing — '  But  thy  blood 
Would  dye  this  holy  pavement  with  foul  stain, 
Heathen,  thy  soul  and  mortal  ^ape  were  rent 
Asunder.'— As  I  fled,  I  tum'd— reclined 
Low  by  that  altar  on  his  knees,  all  qucnch'd 
Fierce  Mrrath  and  fiery  menace,  drooping  all 
Stem  pride  of  mastery,  triumph,  and  high  ttoih 
That  wild  Unknown,  calm  not  with  wearioen^ 
Gentle  bnt  not  with  sleep.    Majestic  light 
Bcam'd  on  the  quiet  of  his  heavenward  brow, 
\X«\.Wxxaa\»%sa  etood  flittering  in  his  eyet. 


I 
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13  were  Tengeance,  but  the  cold  clear 

>ing  up  my  veins,  an  awful  frost 
he  languid  current  of  my  blood, 
enged  I  fled  that  tranquil  Man." 

I  young  Abisa,  and  beauteous  scorn 
(mooth  cheek — **  In  tumult  or  in  calm, 
e  blood  within  his  beating  veins, 
teel  of  such  a  searching  thirst, 
1  ita  crimson  source."  '*  Thou  !  wan- 
Joy." 

lugh  wrinkling  on  his  swelling  hp, 
hou!  (cried  Offa)  with  thy  mother's 

within  thy  beardless  cheek." — "  Proud 

• 

)f  Woden  is  a  mounting  tree, 

i  soar  to  meet  the  golden  Sun, 

iT  shrubs  creep  with  base  trail  on  earth. 

y  King,  my  Brother!  by  our  Sire 

at  ne'er  again  methegliii  cup 

le  on  these  Ups,  till  I  have  met 

c  deity  of  Offa's  fear." 

the  Monarch  turn*d  all  eyes ;  he  sate 
8,  or,  by  chance  or  art,  the  lamps 
right  and  yellow  down  the  festal  board 
ray  within  his  folded  robe, 
lot  Hengist  on  his  brow  his  soul, 
I  he  from  its  cold  and  stately  calm 

lawless,  to  the  dauntless  dread ; 
re  rarer  qualities  of  power, 
)'er  himself;  deep,  deep  within 
he  stormy  passions ;  by  no  eye 
its  dark  abiding  lay  the  spirit 
ts  shames  and  grandeurs,  loves  and 

greedy  family  of  lusts. 

w  there  seem*d  beneath  his  royal  crown 

ertain  paleness,  as  of  fear 

'  queird,  and  on  his  cheek  and  Hp 

quivering  motion,  ere  he  spake, 

9  speech. — *'  Presumptuous  youth,  thy 

Id,  is  holy— Woden  guard  thee  well. 

>u  sole  in  madness  7  time  hath  been 

brave  frenzy  of  rash  daring  spread 

mtagious  flame  through  all  our  camp, 

iword  but  shamed  its  sluggish  sheath. 

t  Saxon  king,  as  now,  to  gild 

r  ere  it  pleased,  as  now  proclaim 

ion  to  the  warrior,  that  aspires 

^oden's  blood,  and  be  the  peer 

n  peril  and  renowD. 

duties  fetter  thee  and  me, 

a" — (for  the  fiery  warrior's  hand 

d  to  his  sword's  familiar  hilt) 

»t  of  their  fame  the  valiant  Erles." 

was  vacant,  not  a  voice  came  forth, 
e  single  in  his  shame  sate  each, 
on  hia  compeers  to  look,  in  fear 
t  be  there  more  dauntless  than  his  own. 
ice  all !  but  loud  that  silence  spake 
,  Samor,  worn  thy  title  proud, 
by  thy  country's  Conquerors  thou 
idy  deified ;  so  Boar'd 


Thy  mortal  virtue  o'er  their  tamer  Gods. 
Not  that  the  vassal  elements  thy  sway 
Hearken' d,  nor  beings  of  the  middle  air 
Stoop'd  on  their  glistening  wings  to  work  thy  will. 
Avenger!  but  for  thee,  the  Almighty  wrought 
Most  marv'lous,  most  mirac'lous;  in  thy  soul* 
That  nobler  field,  high  wonders  manifold 
Labour'd  to  light  and  lustre :  for  what  thought 
Unwing'd  by  in-breathed  Godhead  e'er  might 

dream 
Of  glory  to  be  born  from  this  broad  night 
Of  desolation  and  deep  darkness,  strive 
For  fiiint,  impalpable,  and  airy  good, 
Through  the  thick  clouds  of  evil  and  of  woe, 
Strong,  stately,  constant,  like  an  eagle  set 
To  drink  the  last  light  of  the  parting  sun  f 
What  heart  of  earthly  clay,  that  ne'er  imbibed 
Holier  and  purer  ether,  might  endure 
Danger,  dismay,  despair,  all  ills  that  wring 
Within,  and  rack  and  rankle  ?  not  alone 
Fierce  wrong  and  insult  of  triumphant  foe. 
But  worse,  far  worse,  from  those  our  friends  mia- 

deem'd, 
Pity  of  calm,  cold  cowards,  or  rude  scorn 
From  sleek  and  smihng  slaves ;  or  scoff  and  mock 
At  our  hard  suflerings  from  those  ingrate  hearts 
For  whom  we  sufler ;  these  the  woes  that  wait 
That  nobly  desperate,  who  with  steadfast  hand 
The  statue  of  his  country's  fame,  down  dash'd 
And  trampled  by  barbarian  feet,  ingrain'd 
With  the  coarse  dust  and  black,  before  the  worid 
Would  rear  again  to  sov'reignty  and  state. 
But  thou  did'st  strive  and  suflfer,  thou  didst  hope, 
And  therefore  in  thy  dark  and  silent  deeds 
Beam'd  manifest  God's  Spirit ;  till  in  thee 
Even  the  base  body  that  e'er  clogs  and  clouds 
The  nobler  energies,  its  state  infirm 
Shook  off,  and  by  communion  close  assumed 
The  soul's  immortal  essence,  or  the  soul 
A  climate  and  peculiar  atmosphere 
Spread  round  its  weaker  instrument  of  power. 
Hence  human  accidents  of  heat  and  cold. 
Famine  and  thirst,  wasting  and  weariness. 
Fell  light  and  thin  upon  thy  tranquil  frame, 
Like  flakes  of  snow  upon  th'  unbroken  lake ; 
Thus  didst  thou  pass  most  fearless,  and  most 

fear'd; 
By  virtue,  and  that  foeman's  dread,  array'd 
In  attributes  of  strong  divinity ; 
Danger  became  thy  safety,  thy  renown 
Grew  from  thy  utter  desperate  wretchedness. 

But  now  the  more  enjoy'd  that  Saxon  youth 
His  soHtude  of  glory ;  forth  he  springs 
Hasty,  lest  valorous  repentance  fire 
Some  rival  Erie  of  half  his  peril  yet 
To  wrong  him.    In  his  tent,  soft  languid  sounds 
Expiring  on  her  falling  lute,  arose 
To  welcome  home  her  Lord  his  beauteous  slave , 
His  slave  !  is  that  her  slavery,  round  his  neck 
The  snowy  girdle  of  her  arms  to  wreathe  ? 
To  catch  a  master's  mandate  doth  she  raise 
The  bashful  fringes  of  her  eyes,  and  meet 
Those  glances  of  no  lordly  scorn,  that  soothe 
Her  gentle  wayward  angriness  of  love. 
Soothe,  dare  not  chide,  that  coldness  faint  and  brkC 
That  would  be  wooed,  b\il  avje^xet  \o\i%  viqulX 
Nor  dares  not  she  vrVOoiWAd  xltaAX  wnsi  u^raAfe^ 
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From  their  high  stand  the  furiiiiurc  of  fight, 
Glaive,  corslet,  morion  to  displace ;  her  touch 
Now  clings  with  soft  resistance,  playful  now 
Thwarts  his  stern  purpose. — '*  Oh,  remove  not 

them ; 
In  hours  of  absence,  thou  too  dearly  lovest, 
They  are  my  comfort,  my  companions  they, 
My  all  but  thou :  the  dusky  shades  of  eve 
Brown  o*er  their  glittering  steal,  and  there  array, 
A  bright  and  armed  man,  th*  ofTuious  air 
Gives  motion,  and  with  all  thy  graceful  pride 
Shakes  the  light  pluma^ ;  thou  art  there,  in  spite 
Of  thy  own  tardy  lingering,  thou  art  there. 
Oh,  I  have  woke  at  midnight,  when  my  soul 
With  thee  hath  been  a  wanderer  through  sad 

fields, 
'Mid  death  and  battle,  though  my  lightest  touch 
/  Had  proved  thee  by  my  side,  yet  my  faint  hand 
Lacked  courage  with  that  dangerous  proof  to  front 
My  unsuhstaniial  fears.     Oh  then,  if  light 
Of  star  or  moon  on  their  blue  surface  gleam*d, 
Or  wind  awoke  them  into  sound,  again 
Calm  on  my  pillow  droop'd  my  cheek  to  rest, 
Secure  to  find  thee  sweetly  slumbering  there. 
Yet,  yet  unwon,  oh.  lighten  that  cold  brow, 
And  I  will  sing  the  soft  and  sleepy  song 
That  makes  a  woman  of  thy  angry  eyes, 
Lulls  the  rude  tumult  in  thy  troubled  breast. 
Leaving  nought  there  but  melody  and  me.** 

Then  started  she  to  feel  how  hard  and  cold 
Between  her  and  her  bosom's  resting-place 
The  corslet  lay,  by  stealth  her  fond  embrace 
Supplanting ;  gently  his  one  arm  declined 
Over  her  neck,  in  careless  fondness  hangs; 
Busy  the  other,  its  rude  office  frames, 
Luiking  the  breastplate's  clasps;  now  holds  he 

back 
From  her  approaching  lips  his  cheek,  to  fix 
The  weighty  morion  ;  but  her  garrulous  grief 
Paused  not — **  At  midnight !  now  !  oh  brave  mis- 
deem* d, 
Misdeem*d,  who  only  th'  open  day  would  fi-ont 
With  his  bold  armour ;  who  but  I  would  love, 
I,  weak  and  brain-sick,  one  whose  valour  shrouds 
Its  prowess  in  the  cloudy  gloom  of  night  7 
Oh  not,  oh  not  to  war,  thou  goest  to  win 
Some  lovelier  or  some  newer  bride.    Go,  go ; 
Though  faithless,  barbarous,  cruel,  cold  to  me, 
Yet  make  not  her  too  wretched,  make  not  her 
Heart-sick  with  sad  expectance." — But  her  arms 
Belied  her  desperate  language,  closer  clasp'd 
With  more  than  maiden  strength.     "Oh,  stony 

heart. 
And  I  for  thee  forsook  my  infant  home. 
Where  all  my  steps  were  music,  all  my  smiles 
Glad  sunshine  to  my  parents*  wintry  blood. 
That  glanced  like  summer  waters  at  my  sight : 
For  thee  did  violence  to  my  virgin  fame : 
By  war*s  rude  force  might  I  have  seem'd  en- 

thraird, 
A  luckless,  pitied  damsel ;  my  fond  heart 
111  brook*d  the  coarse  reproach  of  ravisher 
Should  couple  with  a  name  so  dear  as  thine. 
At  night-fall  fled  I  to  thee ;  even  as  now 


"Peace,   trembler,  peace!    to-morrow's  dawi 

shall  hail. 
Borne  in  the  shield  of  honour,  on  the  necks 
Of  his  tdll  peers,  thy  Abisa  ;  no  voice 
Silent,  no  quiet  in  the  troubled  air, 
Restless  with  his  hymn'd  triumph,  Ofia's  heart 
Sick  with  wan  envy.     Then,  Msrfanwy,  then 
My  glory  shall  make  rapture  of  thy  tears. 
And  thou  shalt  bless  the  grief  that  ^Tinga  tbei 


now 


ti 


"Oh,  glory  hath  a  stern  and  savage  mate. 

Danger  her  lawless  paramour,  enfolds 

Her  beauties  in  his  churlish  arms.     Oh  pause, 

And  yet  farewell,  'tis  exquisite  to  part. 

For  oh,  thou  weep'st  at  parting,  'twas  pasthopt 

To  see  a  tear  on  that  stern  face  for  me."^ 

She  hath  her  last  cold  kiss  through  the  btn:'d 

helm 
Won  hardly ;  she  is  calm  as  though  it  dweh 
Yet  on  her  lips ;  she  hears  his  parting  steps, 
Yet  Ungers  on  her  cheek  that  liquid  glow, 
That  brilliant  harmony  of  smile  and  tear 
That  at  the  presence  of  the  one  beloved 
Flits  o'er  the  settled  purple  of  the  cheek. 
Oh,  if  soft  woman  hath  her  wilder  fears. 
She  hath  her  wilder  hopes,  for  man's  stem  gn# 
Too  thin,  too  airy  !  *'  Never  yet  fotmd  false. 
Thou  wilt  return ;"  (so  wanton'd  her  gay  dreani 
"  So  young,  so  lovely,  fate  would  shame  toaMldl 
So  early  the  choice  glories  of  the  earth." 
Then  sate  she  down  triumphal  coronets 
To  weave,  but  not  in  modest  quiet  grief, 
And  gentle  resignation  pale  and  mild, 
But  with  a  dancing  heart  and  bright  bfithe  eye: 
And  when  her  eyelids  droop'd,  soft  o'erb^etfl 
A  sweet  inconstant  slumber,  such  as  sleep 
Love-dreaming  maidens  ere  their  bridal  non. 
But  through  the  clear  calm  night,  the  azure  phil' 
Of  heaven,  with  all  its  glittering  paths-of  li^ht 
Distinct    and  dazzling,   moved    that  £ur-l 

youth : 
So  if  old  fable  may  be  won  to  smile 
Its  grace  upon  our  darker  tale,  the  boy, 
Smooth-cheek'd  Endymion.  his  enamour'd  I 
Wooed  with  no  lawless  witchcraft  from  her  iplMice 
Nor  she  delay'd,  her  silver-sandal'd  feet 
Gliding  and  glancing  o'er  the  dews  she  came, 
And  curtain'd  in  a  cloud  of  snowy  light, 
Mock'd  mortal  harps  that  hymn'd  her  cold  wi 

chaste. 
No  amorous  fancies  o'er  thy  downlets  cheek 
Flushing  their  rosy  heat,  no  love-lipp'd  tones 
In  sweet  disturbance  stealing  on  the  air. 
Young  Abisa !  with  more  imperious  charm 
Thou  summon' St  from  wild  wood  or  caftttti: 

heath. 
Nor  vainly,  their  fierce  habitant.    Behold, 
A  shadow  by  thine  own,  its  stately  length 
On  the  white  dews  advancing;  at  thy  side 
The  Avenger,  as  upsprung  firom  nether  earth. 

Then  fatal  gladness  leap'd  in  that  jronnghctfV 
He  flung  his  vizor'd  helmet  proudly  up, 
And  dash'd  defiance  *gainst  fierce  Oflb's  dreid 


The  stars  shone  beauteous,  iind  ^VixvdV'j  g^oom  ^ 

Curtain'd  our  meeting  even  as  ivovf  \  wo  cVisA^^t  \   '^mv^usmk^^  when  his  fnirs  heart  was  wmb*' 
From  aoft  and  fond  and  seii<lei^>^v*m\!ki««:'—   XYioiiii^'^SKsxvDJl^H^iia^^  hit  kind, 
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:ie8  clung  within,  and  gentleness 
ed  with  his  nature,  that  it  slaked 
blood- thirsting  frenzy  of  revenge ; 
at  beauteous  youth  survey *d,  the  stars 
d  a  blue  and  hazy  hght,  that  showed 
3ck8  spreading  their  bright  clusters  wide, 
eil  cheek  most  lovely  in  its  wrath, 
V  that  seemed  to  wonder  and  delight 
n  dauntlessness.    So  tall,  so  fair, 
le  imaged  his  own  perish' d  boy 
r  of   youth,  that  flower  which  never 
K>m'd. 

nd  mild  his  voice,  as  though  he  spake 
hat  dead  beloved — "  Oh,  brave  and  fair, 
s  abroad  araid  the  silent  night, 
enace    and    fierce   gesture    wild   and 
angef" 

teardst  my  call,  thou  seest  my  arms,  my 
n 

question' St." — **  'Tis  not,  gentle  youth, 
(en  luxury  of  hair,  nor  cheek 
1  the  rosy  wantonness  of  youth, 
>rave  bearing,  gallant  mien  and  proud, 
nds    long-banish'd    mercy  round    my 
■ord, 

from  it  one  Saxon  life." — "  Soft  praise, 
et  from  lady's  lips,  but  not  to  hear 
r*lattery*s  descant  come  I,  but  to  win 
»ng  won,  is  in  its  lofty  self 
able  beauty,  garlands  youth 
lOur  passing  the  white  hairs  of  age, 
le  life  of  life." — *•  And  is  there  none 
illow  dreams  of  thee  are  haunting  now  f 
her,   whose  last   waking  thought  was 

,  to  meet  thee  in  thy  wonted  glow 
ness  and  Ufe  ?    No  gentle  maid 
le  bare  thought  of  paleness  in  thy  cheek, 
's  wan  chill  upon  thy  brow,  would  waste 
ler  like  the  canker'd  flower  of  spring  ? 
0  her,  oh  fair,  high-minded  youth  ! 

00  late,  return." — But  more  delay 
youth  brook'd  not ;  down  he  clasp'd  his 
Im, 

ling  to  the  frantic  onset,  cried, 
OfTa,  for  thy  shame,  and  for  thy  meed, 
ler  Hengist !" — As  when  lightning  fiame 
a  midnight  o'er  his  slumbering  lids, 

1  the  wild  steed,  all  his  tawny  mane 
and  blazing,  he  devours  the  earth 
even  so  sudden  those  rash  words 

»  upon  the  Avenger's  brow,  set  wrath 
npetuous  motion  of  his  spear. 

>Iy  Night!  in  thy  injurious  gloom 
nk  the  proud  distinctions  of  man's  fame ! 
and  loftiness,  and  shame  and  pride 
ead  darkness,  deep  forget  fulness, 
vithin  a  grave,  till  Virtue's  self, 
ler  haughty  consciousness  within, 
eary  of  her  mute  and  viewless  deeds, 
nd  still !  that  I  might  violate 
sterics,  and  redeem  from  envious  gloom 
Kon  boy's  dead  honours,  dearly  won, 
irly,  yet  most  nobly.    Morn  shall  tell 
e  of  that  conflict,  but  no  mom 
ro  upon  his  silent,  pensh'd  pniae. 


Two  hours  are  past,  alone  the  Avenger  movet 
Under  the  stars  of  heaven ;  'tis  midnight  deep, 
Now  comes  his  hour  of  softness ;  love-sick  boy, 
Tuning  soft  frenzies  to  his  wanton  lute. 
Is  not  more  wild,  fantastical,  or  fond, 
Than    Britain's    stately  hope,  high  Hengist's 

dread. 
For  ever  at  this  hour,  of  parted  joy 
Dim  gleams  revisit  his  forsaken  soul. 
Like  once-loved  music  o'er  a  maniac's  ear; 
Faintly  and  feebly  sweet,  the  dead  put  on 
Their  earthly  lustre  ;  Emeric  comes,  as  fiair 
As  from  the  bridal  altar,  but  less  coy, 
Ih  fervent  full  abandonment  of  love. 
The  breezes  are  melodious  with  her  voice. 
The  dews  are  printed  by  her  slender  feet, 
She  flows  into  his  arms,  her  fond  embrace 
Is  warm  upon  his  soul.    Thus  aye  she  comes, 
Or  when  'tis  wintry  in  the  starless  skies, 
Or  when  the  moonlight  bathes  the  earth,  to  her 
Heaven  opes  its  crystal  portals,  beauteous  light 
Ushers  her  presence,  sleep  can  ne'er  estrange 
That  luxury  from  his  heart ;  when  consciousnest 
Of  all  things  earthly  slumbereth  and  is  dead, 
She  haunts  within,  her  sweet  intrusion  clings 
To  the  luU'd  spirit,  senseless  but  to  her. 
All,  all  the  living  of  the  man  is  her's. 

Oh,  in  their  dreamings,  their  commimions  wild 
With  airy,  immaterial  visitants. 
Most  differ  Guilt  and  Virtue ;  there  are  shapes 
Hideous  and  hateful,  snaky  Gorgon  smiles, 
And  all  the  fabled  populace  of  hell. 
Brooding  disquiet  o'er  the  thorny  couch ; 
But  Virtue's  visions  are  almost  as  &ir 
As  angels'  blest  realities ;  to  thee 
Lovely  thy  nightly  visitant,  sad  Chief! 
As  to  man,  sinless  yet  in  Eden  bowers. 
On  beds  of  odorous  amaranth  asleep, 
Yet  uncreated,  came  his  virgin  bride. 
Delicate  phantom  ;  then  his  fresh  pure  soul 
Amorous  enchantment  flrst  entranced,  first  roM 
That  our  best  feeling,  of  lost  Paradise 
That  sole  surviving  pleasure,  holy  love. 

Beauteous  thy  blue  uprising,  mist-robed  Mom ! 
All  thy  bright  glittering  of  fantastic  dews 
With  their  thin  tissue  silkening  the  green  meadB, 
And  all  thy  music  of  blithe  leaves  that  dance 
In  the  caressing  breeze,  and  matins  gay 
From  all  the  living  woodland,  Sleep  is  pleased 
To  be  so  sweetly  banish'd  her  soft  reign. 
But  dreary  are  thy  sounds,  and  sad  thy  hght 
On  the  lewd  wassail,  riot's  orgies  rude. 
Polluting  day  with  sights  that  shame  dark  night. 
Now  from  the  state  pavilion  forth  are  pour'd 
The  synod  of  high  banqueters,  their  eyes 
Hot  with  loose  raptures  and  distcmper'd  joy. 
Voluptuously  turbulent  their  souls. 
Right  in  their  way  stood  flx'd  a  lofty  spear. 
Not  with  gay  garland  crown'd,  or  streaming 

silk. 
But,  with  that  beauteous  bond  that  yesternight 
Confronted  them  with  ^aceful  pride ;  the  check 
Where  wantonly  youth's  rosy  batvuet  \t,\^TiXKC^^ 
Pale,  dewy,  siiffemng,  Y\^i.Acft»,\u^vte\^wa\ 
Part  malted  with  red  damp  iVvc  ^o\^eTi\«^k» 
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Clung  round  ihe  spear,  part  curling  on  the  air, 
Sad  semblance  showM  of  life,  in  all  the  rest 
Making  the  stillness  and  (ix'd  cold  more  dread. 

No  cheek  was  there  so  bright,  voluptuous 

heart 
So  hot,  but,  like  blonk  snow,  fear  fell  on  it 
With  a  cold  thrill  and  searching ;  if  their  sight 
Had  yet  perception,  humbler  chiefs  might  draw 
From  high  exuniplo  comfort  for  thtir  dread ; 
Brow  might  they  sec  with  kingly  crown  beset, 
White,  sad,  and  shrunken  as  their  own.    Alone, 
Fierce  smiled  the  pride  of  Otfa;  he  held  up 
'   To  those  wan  lips  the  sparkling  shell  of  mead  : 
"  Drink,  thou  hast  kept  thy  oath,  drink,  soft- 

lipp'd  boy  !*' 

0*er  all  the  camp  spread  loud  and  wide  and  far 
The  name  of  Abisa ;  Myfanwy  heard 
Where  lay  she  dreaming  half,  and  fabling  half 
Of  garlands  and  of  gay  triumphal  pomp. 
How  nimble  are  the  feet  that  bear  light  hearts! 
She  is  gone  forth,  and  all  for  joy  forgot 
The  veil  cVr  wont  to  dim  her  dazzling  check, 
Forgot  the  braiding  of  her  hair,  the  maid 
So  soft,  so  timorous,  at  the  wanton  breeze 
She  oft  hath  trembled,  *neath  day*s  eye  retired 
Even  from  the  fondness  of  her  own  loved  youth. 
Through  files  of  warriors,  who  uncasque  their  | 

brows 
To  fill  their  curious  gaze,  she  hurries  on, 
She  knows  not  what  she  seeks,  that  cheek,  that 

eye 
Which  fed  on  her  with  amrh  excess  of  love 
As  if  *twere  wt>rse  than  blindness  to  lose  sight 
Of  its  sole  idol ;  only  she  is  blithe. 
She  only  smiling  *mid  those  many  sad. 
She  meets  even  all  she  longs  for ;  up  from  earth 
(For  now  from  that  sad  eminence  of  scorn 
Had  friendly  hand  removed  it,  now  had  cleansed 
Its  damp  defilement)  that  dear  face  on  her 
Settled  its  fix*d  and  inexpressive  gaze. 
Her  mien  was  strangely  rational,  her  look 
Like  one  that  calmly  pondered  what  it  saw, 
Her  voice  articulate  and  passionless. 
*'  Who  hath  done  this?"— '*  The  Avenger,  the 

unknown," 
Spake  many  voices. — **  Oh,  my  hands  are  weak; 
Ye  see  them  soft  and  delicate  and  white. 
But  thou,  and   thou,  and  thou,   art  bold  and 

strong, 
And  bear' St  bright  armour,  ye  will  sure  requite 
The  slaughter  on  the  slaughterer's  head." — En- 
sued 
Brief  moments  of  a  stagnant  grief,  life  paused, 
As  'twould  prolong  unconsciousness  ;  delay 
Yet,   yet    that   state  that   wakes  with   waking 

sense. 
Then  kindled  up  her  eye,  but  n<Jt  with  joy. 
Then  flush'd  her  cheek  a  light  and  sanguine 

red. 
That  its  fair  marble  flitted  o'er,  but  left 
Nor  tinge  nor  warmth ;  she  snatch'd  up  to  her 

heart 
That  lifeless  thing  and  fled ;  as  some  fond  bird 
With  spread  wings  hovering  o'er  her  nest,  looks 

round 
At  Bome  black  shape  of  fear,  l\\en  l\ixi\B  \o  «e« 


If  yet  her  callow  brood  are  slumbering  safe : 
So  wandering  her  dim  eye  on  all  around, 
Anon  with  full  intensity  of  love, 
Settled  on  her  cold  care.     She  reach'd  the  tent, 
There  miserly  her  treasure  she  o'erbroods; 
She  lays  it  on  her  lap,  and  sings  to  it. 
Now  gazes  as  she  thought  even  yet  those  ejei 
Might  open,  those  wan  lips,  their  wonted  soondi 
Murmur,  now  almost  sees  a  forming  smile: 
Now  gaily  carols  on  her  broken  songs. 
Ever  his  favourite,  most  familiar  tones, 
And  now  breaks  off,  as  fearful  to  disturb 
His  quiet  slumbers,  only  speaks  in  smiles, 
Langitage  by  him  e'er  understood,  and  once, 
Once  her  rash  hps  approach' d :  so  paasM  the 

hours 
From  earliest  morning  till  the  setting  sun. 
Then  that  wild  spirit  and  playfulness  of  grief 
Sadden'd  to  drear  sobriety,  gave  place 
Sweet -dreaming  twilight  to  the  bright  clear  diy. 
Then  first   she  thought  of  beasts  and  ibwli 

obscene 
Battening  on  his  fair  limbs,  no  hand  to  heap 
The  scanty  pity  of  a  little  earth 
Upon  the  brave,  the  princely,  and  the  fair: 
Envious  of  partner  in  her  sacred  toil, 
Bearing  her  cold  wan  burthen  in  her  arms. 
Alone  upon  the  quiet  quest  she  speeds. 
She  fears  not,  ah  too  wretched  now  to  fesr! 
Darkness  is  on  her  steps,  but  what  to  her 
Though  nature's  rich  varieties  are  blank? 
Her  guide  the  unblinded  sympathies  within; 
The  love  that  link'd  her  to  his  living  soul 
Will  light  her  to  him  lifeless ;  yon  wan  stars, 
That  struggle  with  the  haze,  arc  bright  enoogh 
To  beam  upon  the  dead.    But  now  more  fist 
Their  golden  cressets  multiply,  more  clear, 
And  lo  fierce  Ofl'a  in  her  path :  his  eye 
Fix'd  on  her  with  a  rude  imperious  lust, 
As  the  pollution  of  his  bad  desires 
Did  honour  to  their  victim.    But  the  maid, 
Unbelieving,  unsuspecting  aught  impure, 
With  sweet  beseeching,  almost  with  caress, 
Would  win  her  onward  passage  ;  when  her  Mttl 
Was  startled  into  fear,  she  would  not  think 
Such  savage  nature  dwell  in  human  hearts. 
She  wept,  she  sued,  she  drew  the  veil  *^'W, 
Upheld  that  lovely  lifeless  thing — in  vain: 
The  snowy  dove  is  in  the  rude  kite's  grasp, 
Pale,  fluttering,  fainting;    upon  Heaven  ffat 

caird. 
Cruelly  calm  look'd  on  her  the  cool  skies ; 
She  call'd  on  Abisa.  but  only  felt 
More  deeply  that  cold  glassines^  of  face, 
That  dull,  indifferent  witness  of  her  shame; 
But  in  the  stress  and  hurry  of  despair 
Strange  energies  were  hers,  with  frantic  voice 
She  caird  on  the  Avenger — Lo,  he  comes, 
Terrible  in  the  silence  of  his  arms. 
And  earth  is  dank  with  OfTa's  lustful  blood. 
But  her  first  motion  was  a  frantic  kiss 
On  Abisa*s  cold  litis,  as  though  for  him 
Proud  of  the  untainted  treasure  of  her  love; 
Then  tum'd  to  her  preserver,  but  with  lookf 
Of  loathing  more  than  thankfulness ;  he  stood 
In  gentle  majesty  serene,  yet  proud 
Of  that  light  victory,  of  prevented  crime 
X^N^i^Vj  \o'sV«\\  WvAt  ttrife  of  heart 
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1   her   language  —  '*Had  it  been  but 

ith, 

id  cursed  thee !    oh,  look  here,   look 


re! 


)  withdrew  the  clustering  curls  that 
I'd 

deathfulness  of  that  fair  brow) 
wle  feeling  to  this  dead  heart  seem'd 
id  delight,  the  hate  of  thee, 
en  that  thou  enviest  me,  even  that.*' 
British  maiden !  is  a  Saxon's  face, 
us  thy  amorous  heart  in  guilty  tears  ?*' 
i  not  beauty  in  a  Saxon  cheek, 
lot  music  on  a  Saxon's  tongue, 
ot  tenderness  in  Saxon  hearts  f 
kind  and  true,  his  love  to  me 
I  deep  and  fond,  as  mine  to  him : 

I  am,  he  wa»— that  fatal  was 
ony  my  sacred  thought  of  him." — 
,  by  Wye's  transparent  stream  abode 
pair,  and  their  declining  day 
teous  child  enlighten'd,  and  dispensed 
nlight  o'er  their  darkening  eve;   they 
ughl 

pang  of  death  from  her  to  part. 
'  was  their  sinking  to  the  grave, 
iir  beam  in  unchaste  darkness  quench'd 
lustre,  and  its  light  withdrew, 
Id  limbs  the  life :  alone  they  dwelt, 
ent  and  cold  distaste  of  all, 
gratitude  had  made  them  sick 
rld's  hollowness,  and  if  she  fail'd 
f  things  must  needs  be  false  and  frail. 
T  reproach'd  her,  for  so  near  the  grave 
lid  not  hate;  but  for  her  sake  they 
thed 

familiar  face,  that  once  they  loved, 
e  was  wont  to  wander,  wandcr'd  they ; 
m  flowers  she  tended,  they  bound  up 
ful  care ;  their  chill  and  shaking  hands 
lulous  music  with  her  lute :  I  shrunk 
ge  to  see  such  childish  joys, 
one  aftcr*pleasure ;  the  same  hour 
m1  from  their  woes,  their  parting  breath, 
I  languid  blessings  on  her  head, 
ent  suppliant  to  the  throne  of  God, 
:  Myfanwy." — Trembling   stood    she 
•c, 
hat  strives  to  weep,  but  the  hard  tears 

I  in  their  source.     "  Oh  thou  and  I, 
isa  (to  that  cold  head  she  spake.) 

0  weep  upon  their  graves,  and  \iin 
ts  to  forgiveness ;  when  they  hear 
nt  and  how  fatal  wore  our  loves, 

II  lend  airs  to  waft  tlieir  mercy  down." 
lid,  beware !  repentance  must  be  chaste 
!ss  as  the  unsunn'd  snow ;  wilt  thou 

n  with  the  memory  of  thy  sin, 

hts  at  revel  in  thy  heart,  with  vows 

ide  up  of  guilty  breath  impure, 

1  sicken  the  clear  air  that  dwells 
holy  dwellings  of  the  dead ; 

m  God  to  Pagan  paramour 

taring  loose  affections  f"    **  Hard  and 

1 

ntent  to  have  robb'd  this  widow'd  heart 

iBt  lovely  breathing  thing  earth  bore,     t 

ob  iptre,  ihe  makm,  Benmlem  dead  I  i 


Cruel,  by  yon  bright  stars  I  oft  have  sworn 
Ne'er  to  forego  him ;  shall  1  crown  my  sins 
Willi  perjury  ?  I  will  weep,  and  fast,  and  pray. 
And  wear  the  rough  stones  wiih  my  tender  knees, 
So  thou  wilt  leave  mo  my  sad  thoughts  of  him. 
Oh,  God  hath  grace  for  all ;  my  earliest  prayer 
Shall  be  ibr  mercy  on  his  perisird  soul, 
The  next  for  those  who  dying  pray'd  for  me, 
And  for  my  sad  and  sinful  self  the  last." 

Most  exquisite  sorcery  of  womankind  ! 
Even  to  the  falPn  some  cherish'd  loveliness 
Yet  clings,  with  innocent  hypocrisy 
Tricking  their  foil  urea  in  such  tender  hues. 
We  blame  with  tears,  enamour'd  while  we  blame. 
Even  thus  her  fervent  constancy  of  love 
Brighten'd  that  guilty  maiden.—"  God  will  weigh 
With  righteous  hand  thy  sorrows  and  thy  aixn, 
Damsel ;  I  nor  absolve  thee,  nor  condemn. 
Come  thou  with  me,  and  we  will  reunite 
That  beauteous  boy's  remains:  oh  thou,  even 

thou, 
Knew'st  thou  the  studious  cruelties,  cold  crimes 
By  these  barbarians  wrought  on  this  sad  land, 
Wouldst  pardon  this  dishonour  to  the  corpse 
Of  that  brave  youth."— She  leap'd  up  to  Yob 

neck, 
' '  And  who  art  thou,  that  doesi  such  savage  deeda. 
Yet  forcest  us  to  love  thee  ?" — On  they  past. 
They  reach'd  the  place  of  death,  he  dug  away 
The  earth  that  fenced  from  wandering  kite  and 

wolf 
Young  Abisa's  fair  limbs ;  he  soothed  her  woaa 
By  soft  participation,  her  consoled 
By  suffering,  and  the  Christian's  voice  roae  up 
In  prayers  for  mercy  on  a  Saxon's  soul. 
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How  measureless  to  erring  human  sight 
Is  glory  !  Glorious  thy  majestic  state, 
Hengist !  with  captive  cities  for  thy  thrones. 
And  captive  nations  thy  pale  satelHtes, 
Britain,  with  all  her  beauty,  power,  and  wealth. 
Thy  palace  of  dominion.    Glorious  thou, 
Caswallon,  in  Caer  Ebranc's  stately  courts,  , 

By  the  slow  waters  of  the  wandering  Ouse, 
Bright-sceptred  Renegade !    Even  in  your  crimes 
Glitters  a  dazzling  and  meteorous  pomp; 
Though  your  wild  voyage  hath  lain  through  waves 

of  blood, 
Ye  ride  triumphant  in  your  rojral  port. 
But  he,  sad  Pilgrim,  outcast  and  forlorn. 
How  doth  the  midnight  of  his  honour  shame 
Your  broad  meridian,  his  wild  freedom  pass 
Your  plentitude  of  sway,  his  nakedness 
Transcend  your  sweeping  purples,  ray'd  witk 

gold! 
Nor  wanteth  to  his  state  its  gorgeous  pride, 
And  high  peculiar  majesty  ;  the  pomp 
Of  the  conspiring  elements  sheds  on  him 
Tumultuous  grandeurs ;  o'er  his  midnight  conch. 
Amid  the  scathed  oaks  of  the  mountain  moor^ 
On  its  broad  wings  o{  g\oom  vYie  vemv^aX  fMoo^. 
Aioimd  h»  lietd  la  canr^ui  cmottMm 
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The  lightning  falls,  as  though  thy  fiery  hand» 

Almighty !  through  the  rolling  clouda  put  forth, 

Did  honour  to  the  Freeman.    Mighty  winds 

And  the  careering  thunders  spread  around 

Turbulent  music ;  darkness  rivals  day 

And  day  with  darkness  vies  in  stateliest  pride 

The  Avengers  lofty  miseries  to  array. 

When  from  the  East  forth  leaps  the  warrior  Sun 

111  pinoply  of  golden  light,  dark  cowers 

His  own    proud   eagle,  marvelUng  what  strong 

form, 
Uprising  to  usurp  his  haughty  right, 
Drinks  in  the  intense  magnificence  with  brow 
Undazzled  and  unshrinking ;  nor  to  him 
Fails  homage  from  the  living  shapes  of  earth : 
On  him  the  savage,  fierce  and  monstrous,  fawn 
Tame  adoration ;  from  his  rugged  sleep 
The  wild  boar,  sleek  his  brbtling  wrath,  aloof 
Shrinks,  the  grim  wolf  no  more  his  rest  disiarbs, 
Than  the  calm  motion  of  the  moon  she  bays. 

Now,  by  her  native  sylvan  Wye,  that  Maid 
Left  to  cold  penitence  and  prayer,  again 
Sets  forth  the  high  Avenger :  now  his  path 
Through  Towey's  vale  winds  velvet  soft   and 

green. 
The  year  is  in  its  waning  autumn  glow, 
But  the  warm  Sun,  with  all  his  summer  love, 
Hangs  o*er  this  gentle  valley,  loath  to  part 
From  the  blue  stream  that  to  his  amorous  beams 
Now  her  cool  bosom  spreads,  now  coyer  slides 
Under  her  alder  shade,  whose  umbrage  green, 
Glancing  and  breaking  the  fantastic  rays. 
The  deep  dark  mirror  frets  with  mazy  light. 
A  day  that  seems  in  its  rich  noon  to  blend 
All  seasons'  choice  deUciousness,  high  hung 
On  Dinevaur  and  Carreg  Cennon  rude, 
And  on  bold  Drusslyn  gleam'd  the  woods  their 

hues, 
Changeful  and  brilliant,  as  their  leaves  had  drunk 
The  sun's  empyreal  fountains ;  not  more  bright 
The  groves  of  those  Atlantic  Isles,  where  rove 
(Dream'd  elder  Poesy  such  fancies  sweet) 
The  spirits  of  the  brave,  stern  Peleus*  son. 
And  Diomede,  through  bowers  that  the  blue  air 
Arch'd  with  immortal  spring  of  fragrant  gold. 
The  merry  birds,  as   though    they  had   o'er- 

dream'd 
The  churliah  winter,  spring-tide  virelays 
Carolling,  pruned  their  all-forgotten  plumes. 
Upon  the  nuiny  shallow  lay  the  trout 
Kindling  the  toft  gems  of  its  skin ;  the  snake 
As  firesh  and  wanton  in  its  green  attire 
Wound  its  gay  rings  along  the  flowery  sward. 

That  overpowering  beauty  m  mild  bonds 
Of  sweet  amazement  and  infatuate  bliss. 
Took  prisoner  Samor's  spirit.     On  a  rock, 
'Neath  a  white  canopy  of  glistening  birch. 
He  lay  surrender'd.    The  thin  whispering  leaves, 
The  welling  water's  flow,  the  lingering,  long. 
Love-dwelling  descant  of  the  joyous  birds 
Came  mingling  with  the  languor  of  his  sense. 
Most  soothing  each  in  turn,  most  slumb'ring  sofu 

'Tis  no  harsh  breaking  in  that  train  of  aoimd 
Delicioua,  but  a  low  and  measured  dash 
TiuLt  blends  and  deepens  all  the  mingJini^XfliiiAi; 


'Tis  nought  to  cloud  or  dim  that  slow  intmdes 
On  the  universal  brilliance ;  crowning  all 
Moves  the  gay  apparition,  and  flres  up 
The  restless  glittering  to  intenser  blaze. 

Slow  up  the  tide  the  gaudy  bark  comes  on. 
Her  oars  scarce  startling  the  unruffled  air ; 
The  waters  to  her  swan-like  prow  give  pUioe. 
Along  the  oar-blades  leap  up  to  the  sun 
In  lucid  flakes,  and  dance,  as  'twere  their  sport 
To  waft  that  beauteous  freight.    And  exquiate 
As  that  voluptuous  Memphian  on  the  stream 
Of  Cydnus,  leading  with  bliss-breathing  smila 
Her  throngs  of  rash  beholders,  glided  down 
To  welcome  to  his  soft  imprisonment 
The  Lord  of  half  the  world,  so  wondrous  &ir 
Under  an  awning  cool  of  fluttering  silk 
The  Lady  of  that  graceful  galley  sate. 
But  not  in  her  instinct  the  melting  form 
With  passion,  the  smooth  limbs  in  «<«mling  glov 
Translucent  through  the  thin  lascivious  ▼«!, 
Skilful  with  careless  blandishments  to  fire 
The  loose  imaginations,  she  herein 
Least  hke  that  Oriental  harlot  Queen. 
Of  all  her  shape,  of  all  her  soul  was  pride 
The  sustenance,  the  luxury,  the  life. 
The  innate  scorn  of  her  full  eye  repaid 
With  lofty  thankfulness  the  homage  fawn'd 
By  her  fair  handmaids,  and  her  oarmen  gay, 
Who  seem'd  to  wanton  in  their  servile  t^ 
Around  she  gazed,  as  in  her  haughtiness 
She  thought  that  God  had  form'd  this  UviDgpOBj 
Of  woodland,  stream,  and  rock,  her  height  <^iOB 
To  pamper,  that  to  welcome  her  the  earth 
Attired  its  breathing  br^htness,  and  the  son 
Only  on  her  look'd  from  his  azure  sphere. 


Knows  Samor  that  bright  Lady  f    Who 
not 
Amid  her  twinkhng  retinue  of  stars 
The  queenly  summer  moon  ?    Ye  too  he  knswi 
The  minion  rowers  of  her  royal  state. 
Entitled  once  by  courteous  falsehoods  bland 
Nobles  of  Britain,  from  the  general  wreck 
Most  despicably  saved  by  Saxon  scorn, 
Meet  vassalage  for  Vortigern,  now  shrunk 
And  dwindled  from  proud  Britain's  sov'reiga  kv 
To  petty  Prince  of  Dyfed.*     Ye  yet  cling 
Even  to  the  hollow  semblance  of  a  crown. 
Ye  gauzy  summer  motes,  that  float  and  huk 
In  the  warm  noontide  of  a  court,  Ught  things 
Of  noise  and  glittering,  that  to  royal  ears 
Tinkle  your  poisonous  flatteries,  then  most  prM 
When  most  obtrusive  your  gay  nothingness. 

Under  a  rock  where  Samor  lay  unseen 
Beneath  the  sparkling  birchen  shade,  the  bark 
Glided  so  near,  the  silver-twinkling  leaves 
Play'd  like  a  wavering  veil  o'er  the  bright  hm 
And  marble  neck  of  that  reclining  Queen. 

Now,  Samor,  now  'tis  at  thy  thirsty  lips, 
The  cup  of  vengeance,  now  quaflf  deep,  qiflii 

deep! 
Now,  by  the  bones  that  bleach  on  Ambri  pliiii 
By  thy  lost  Emeric's  silent  chamber  boweiii 


\ 
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ft  cheek  o'er  which  the  primrose  blooms,  | 
ich  the  unerring  javelin !  lo,  she  tempts, 
n's  daughter,  and  the  false  King's  bride, 
and  baffled  lingering  of  revenge. 

the  Avenger  stood ;  a  ray  of  light 
the  brandish'd  javelin ;  creeping  awe 
the  rowers'  hearts ;  down  fell  the  oars, 
he  shore  round  swung  the  ungovem'd 
k. 

Id  those  feminine  and  timorous  men 

hat  soft  lady  her  fair  front 

1,  and,  "  Who  art  thou,  whose  impious 

n 

>yalty's  annointed  head  dare  sway 

I    menace t" — "One  whom  grinding 

ong. 

ies  savage,  blaek,  and  manifold 

lost  madden'd  to  the  deep  base  shame 

;  his  bright  arms  with  woman's  blood." 

the  javelin  from  him,  and  went  on :) 

i  thy  sire,  Rowena,  tell  thy  lord, 

ave  yet  to  learn  their  codes  of  war, 

fastidious  vengeance  will  not  slake 

worthy  victim  its  deep  thirst." 

vas  the  mingling^  of  their  looks  elate, 
two  falcons,  far  from  this  low  earth, 
the  sun's  broad  blaze,  they,  glad  and 
>ud 
heir  kindred,  flap  their  radiant  wings. 

)w  thee  now,  majestic  Rebel!'  thee 
aceable,  untaraeable  !  I  know 
len  Man  of  Fate !  of  all  our  race 
gnated  danger ;  merciful 
:'er  coupled  with  thy  name  till  now. 
k  not  thou  from  rivalry  aloof 
and  lonely  excellence  to  stand, 
requital  royal  and  profuse 
Csoar  thee ;  thb  white  woman's  hand 
It  thee  Hengist's  pardon  for  thy  deeds 
fame ;  this  smooth  and  purple  cheek 
lee  fair  honours  in  Caer  Merddhyn*s 


urt 
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Ion,  and  honour,  Lady !  one  alone 
prerogative  of  pardon  holds 
nor's  soul,  the  universal  God ! 
trddhyn's  honours !  to  fall'n  Vortigem 
stall'd  prime  flatterer,  meekly  laud 
nteous- hearted  monarch,  who  cast  off 
le,  his  people,  and  his  fkme,  and  thought 
t  90  fair  the  dowry  all  too  poor." 

rath,  but  brighter  joy  the  Lady's  cheek 
m'd ;   ''  Why  should  slight  and  tinsel 

9S 

I  and  birthplace  hold  asunder  hearts 
in  grandetir  f  thou  art  brave  and  free, 
ve  and  free  is  Hengist ;  why  disdains 
o  mate  vrith  valour,  might  with  might  f " 
r  beneath  the  sun  goes  proudly  forth ; 
the  cloudy  battle's  van  affronts 
berk'd  foe,  but  folds  not  secret  steel 
he  mild  and  festal  robe  of  peace, 


Nor  creeps  with  midnight  stealth  on  the  weak 

sleep 
Of  women  and  soft  infants."— Then  appear'd 
Tears  in  her  haughty  eyes,  tears  beautiful. 
For  drops  of  shame  they  were  for  those  black 

crimes 
That  fleck' d  and  dimm'd  her  father's  blaie  of 

fame. 
Still  paused  not  the  Avenger.—"  Did  my  God  ^ 
Did  Britain  claim  the  offering,  I  dare  hope 
Yet  I  could  rend  from  this  worn  heart  away 
Its  pleasant  lust  of  vengeance :  private  wrongs 
Are  but  thin  drops  in  my  full  tide  of  hate ; 
But  all  my  country's  injuries,  all  my  God's  ^ 
Concentrate  in  the  mighty  passion  flood. 
My  life,  my  soul,  my  being;  we  must  be, 
I  and  thy  father,  through  all  space  of  time, 
Even  to  the  end,  Destroyer  or  Destroy'd." 

"  Harsh  and  Implacable  !  yet  be  not  thou 
Discourteous:    wilt   thou   to  Caer  Merddhyn 

come, 
An  honour' d  guest,  in  freedom  to  depart 
When,  where  thou  wilt,  thy  pledge  my  royml 

faith?" 

"  A  Saxon's  faith !"  burst  bitter  from  his  lips. 
He  check'd  the  upbraiding  tone.    "  If  fraud  and 

sin 
In  such  a  lovely  temple  hold  their  shrine. 
It  were  not  strange  did  fiends  of  darkness  dwell 
Within  yon  beauteous  sun!"     But  she  with 

smile 
Mild  as  May  morning  on  a  violet  bank, 
"Why  stay'st  thouf    can  the  Unconquerable 

fear—  ?" 
"  Fear,  Lady  !  fear  and  I  are  strangers  now." 
"  What  wondrous  spell,"  pursued  her  playful 

mirth, 
"  So  steels  thee  f " — "  One  most  simple  and  most 

strong, 
A  calm  proud  conscience,  and  a  faith  in  God." 


Then  sate  he  by  the  Lady's  side ;  set  forth 
Upon  its  dancing  voyage  down  the  tide 
The  bark  obeisant  to  its  dashing  oars. 
But  those  gay  rowers  veering  with  the  wind 
Of  soft  court  favour,  'gan  with  subtle  joy 
And  cold  factitious  transport  hail  agam 
Their  gentle  peer,  their  old  and  honour*d  friend. 
But  with  a  glance  the  imperial  lady  froie 
To  silence  their  smooth-lying -lipf.  nor  brook'd 
Idle  intrusion  on  her  rapturous  feast. 
Deep  drank  she  in  the  majesty  and  pomp, 
Wherewith  instinct  the  Avenger  moved  and 

spake, 
And  what  high  beauty  from  heroic  soul 
Emanates  on  the  outward  shape,  nor  pall'd 
On  her  insatiate  appetite  the  joy ; 
Till  that  commercing  deep  of  stately  thoughts. 
Proud  admiration,  and  intense  delight 
In  what  is  heart- subliming,  towering,  grand. 
Regenerate  from  the  trance  that  bathed  her 

sense, 
Sprang  up  a  fiery  passion,  o'er  her  flow'd 
Secret  the  intoxicating  ecaXas^, 
Love,  daDfeTOOB,  deep,Vxilo\anb\ft\n^i^ 
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~Whal  beautcouH  scciniin?  and  lUJiiiniliceiit, 
Wcareth  ihat  brilliant  tin  t  now  not  o'er  her 
Caine  ii  in  nieltinj?  luncjuor,  suU  and  blanU, 
Bui  like  her  own  hiijh  naiiiru,  ctniinnl, 
Diadainlul,  and  elate,  allied  to  all 
That  beautilird,  thai  «lorified,  and  sccm'd 
Mysterious  union  of  upsoarin^  spirits, 
Wedding  of  lofty  thoughts  with  lofty  thoughts, 
And  the  fine  joy  of  being  to  this  earth 
A  thing  of  wonder  :  and  as  floats  the  air 
Clear,  white,  and  stainless  in  thf  highest  heavens, 
Soem'd  from  its  exalmtion  fresh  and  pure. 
Above  all  taint  her  amorous  madness  rose. 
Had  it  seemd  love,  her  very  pride  had  quell'd 
The  unplumed  fantasy,  her  inbred  scorn 
Warr*d  on  the  young  infirmity,  but  now 
Upon  her  soul's  bold  crest,  it  planted  high 
Its  banner  of  dominion,  and  she  hail'd 
Its  coming  as  a  guest  of  pomp  and  power. 

But,   though  o'er  all  her  features  mantling 
spread 
A  vivid  restlessness,  a  lustrous  glow, 
A  deepening  purple,  though  her  eye  indulged 
Richer  delirium,  thouKh  her  languid  breath 
Came  with  a  throb  and  struggled  from  her  heart, 
Yet  in  that  noble  kindness  that  disdains 
With  greedy  and  suspicious  gaze  to  search 
The  sin  that  may  be,  rather  chastening  all 
With  his  own  native  purity,  serene 
The  Warrior  sate.    The  placid  gliding  bark 
With  motion  Uke  to  stillness,  flowing  on. 
Where  with  green  diadem  of  woods  above, 
Beneath  the  white   breadth  of  the  expanding 

stream, 
Cacr  Merddhyn  in  the  liquid  noontide  rose. 


Fair  rose   Cacr  Merddhyn,  rose  her  towery 
height 
The  air  enriching,  nor  mis-seem'd  a  King 
Such  stately  dwelling ;  populous  her  streets, 
And  throng'd  with  human  faces,  but  o'er  all 
A  lassitude  and  heavy  sadness  hung, 
Blankness  of  looks  and  weariness  of  hearts, 
And  listlessness  of  motion  faltering  on. 
With  all  the  pomps,  the  luxuries  of  hfe. 
It  seem'd  a  city  of  the  dead.     The  shapes. 


,  From  the  weak  people  fenced  the  weaker  fiij 
Hut  through  that  legion  halehil  and  accuni 
Onward  the  Avenger  that  bright  Ltdy'«h»ai 
U'd.  as  the  Sibyl  sage  the  Lovc-que«n'iM 
Calm  through  the  doleful  regions  of  ihedeii 


Within  the  hall  with  royal  banners  hting. 
And  shields  of  royal  blazon,  royal  inni, 
Least  royal  he,  sate  Voriigem  ;  deep  thongb 
And  miserable  on  his  faded  brow 
Traced  its  bleak  Hnes ;  before  him  glitterit^g  !iy 
The  crown  of  Britain,  which  his  eye  penw« 
With  a  sick  sadness,  as  each  gem  were  fall 
Of  woeful  ruminations,  blank  remorse; 
And  as  bad  Angels  loathe,  yet  upwanl  witd, 
Heaven's  Sun,  bright  type  of  their  once  ni* 

state. 
Even  so  in  bitterness  that  fallen  King, 
Painfully  banqueting  on  self-reproach, 
A  drear  remembrance  of  lost  grandeurs  dre* 
From  thai  fair  ring,  and  cursed  its  blue  ■ 

flash'd 
Past  splendours  o'er  the  darkness  of  hitiod. 
And  memory  from  what  height  to  whii  *l* 

sunk, 
He  welters  in  the  abyss  of  shame  prafoaud. 
Beside  him  o'er  his  harp  Aneurin  bow'd, 
The  whhe-hairM  Bard,   sole  faithful  he.  * 

friend ; 
For  minds  of  poets  from  their  own  highiph* 
Look  down  on  earth's  distinctions,  hifk  ■ 

low, 
Sunken  or  soaring,  as  the  equal  sun 
Sheds  Ught  along  the  vale  and  mouniaitt'i  1)^ 
He  in  the  hall  of  feasting  who  fast  seal'd 
The  treasures  of  his  harmony,  now  poon 
Into  the  wounded  heart  his  syrups  sw'eet. 
And  laps  it  in  the  silken  folds  of  sound. 
But  even  along  his  strings  the  infectious  grin 
Hath  crept,  and  withered  up  the  wanioooea 
And  lost  in  wayward  wanderings  of  detptf 
Stray  the  vague  tones ;  anon  bursts  full  lad 
A  start,  a  swell  of  pride,  then  sinks  away 
Involuntary  to  such  doleful  fall. 
Misery  so  musical,  its  languid  breath 
Feeds,  while  it  softens  the  deep-rooted 
Such  melodies  at  tragic  midnight  beard 
'Mid  a  deserted  city,  gliding  o*er 


The  steps  of  men  were  there,  but  soul  and  spirit,  The  deep  green  moss  of  tower  and  &M  off 

A  J         M _    .•_        ^  __   .A.  ••  ^t^  a  a  ^  a^  ^M        m  »m  MSB  mM         ^m«M  V  alk  ^M  ^1        . 


And  stirring  energy,  and  vivid  mind, 
Passion  and  earnestness  in  torpor  sl^pt, 
The  cold  blood  stagnates  in  the  drowsy  veins. 
Alike  all  feelings  lazy  languor  seal'di 
To  still  them,  not  delight,  the  mothers  held 
Their  infants,  as  the  radiant  Queen  past  on  ; 
But  even  in  them  the  laughing  spring  of  joy 
Was  dead,  and  dry,  and  frozen. — *'  Oh,  high 

God! 
(So  spake  the  Wanderer  in  his  secret  soul) 
Hath  tyranny  such  bleak  and  withering  power 
Man's  heavenly  essence  to  embrute,  and  thou. 
Once  prmcely  Vortigern,  the  tyrant  thou!" — 

Worse  sight !   worse  shame  !   they  reach  the 
broad  hill's  brow. 
Where  in  its  royalty  the  palace  look'd 
Awe  on  its  vassal  c'viy  ;  i\\eTc,  e^cii\)[i«t«. 
On  that  hjfeh  threBhoVd,  Mmed^a3L0\i¥!^»a 


thrown. 
Had  seem'd  immortal  sorrows  in  the  air, 
O'er  man's  inconstant  grandeurs.     Ssd  ■■ 

wreck, 
More  sad,  more  worthy  Angels  woe  tbi  vmM 
And  desolation  of  a  noble  mind. 
High  fertile  faculties  run  wild  and  rank. 
Bright  fiery  quaUties  in  darkness  slaked. 
That  liquid  intercourse  of  grief  broke  oC 
Thus  spake  the  King—'*  Who  thai  uabiH 

bursts 
On  kingly  solitude  f  why  Hk  I  iheef 
No  brow  between  the  Scot  and  Sontheni  m 
Beareth  such  gallant  insolence  abrosd, 
But  Samor,  the  wild  Wanderer,  the  deaoviMJ 
The  desperate !    Art  thon  here  to  stnn  mint^ 
With  '  Vortigorn  ia  abjed,  lort,  disgraced  f 
y  Taa  well  that  with  thoe  comet  my  bright  en 
\^1  VwttcV%t>g^uwawiu^  my  night's  sar, 
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Rowena.'* — Joy  seem'd  his,  but  yet 
and  was  struj^gle  in  that  joy, 
ig  of  a  desperate  soul  to  what 
light  in,  but  did  not  delight, 
g  of  a  barren  heart  to  force 
d  blooin  of  pleasure. — *'  King,  I  come 
•ell  upon  thee,  conjure  up 
from  its  tomb  within  thy  breast, 
3  adamant  that  trammels  fast 
th  of  soul.     By  yon  bright  glaive  that 
e, 

'itd  bank,  beneath  hia  father's  shield, 
^Caledonian's  Son ;  yon  flag, 
I  by  fated  Aries  rash  Britain  lost 
ight  hazard  for  imperial  state, 
le  car  of  adverse  victory  shook 
in  the  sun  its  blazon  broad, 
i  though  all  was  fallen ;  by  yon  rich 
n 

hen  flowed  the  holy  oil,  this  isle 
T  seas  her  gratulant  acclaim 
d  o'ercast  heaven's  vault  with  joy ; 
•n,  the  great,  the  brave,  the  wise !" — 
vise !  ay,   that  it   is.     The   veriest 
:h 

»ase  birth-place  to  his  baser  grave, 
I  his  fellow  reptiles,  that  ne'er  knew 
y  'tis,  what  loftiness  to  soar, 
ie  soul  to  wield  a  host  of  souls 
ection,  oh  that  fireless  dust, 
rm'd  that  only  Hves  to  die, 
le  a  God :  to  me  whose  curse, 
and  mock  it  is  to  have  been  great — 
I !  Saraor,  Samor,  I  was  King, 
spacious,  rich,  and  glorious  isle, 
nd  such  as  thou,  my  regal  state 
;  now,  but  now  an  eye  may  trace 
of  my  realm,  a  shepherd's  boy 
iiin  people,  like  his  mountain  flock." 

tnarch,  ill  must  be  atoned  by  good, 
ntant  deeds  of  mightiest  fame 

upraise  the  farthest  sunken.    Power 
)  aspirant  will.    I  knew  thee  once 
hose  arduous  energies, 
ations,  graspings  undefined, 

thirsts  and  passions,  that  of  man 
I  or  Angel.*' — "True,  too  true,  but 

the  Seraph's  air-plumed  wings,  and  I 
's  vans  of  darkness.     Had  all  fallen, 
.  one  wide  ignominy  swept 
Lords  and  People,  I  had  found 
mfort  in  the  general  wreck ; 
ret  sublimity  thy  fame 
radiant  presence,  and  makes  groan 
a  Monarch." — *•  Rare  it  is. 
Fame's  rich  galaxy  to  shine 
ist  blaze  unwuhering,  but  to  dawn 
CSS,  scatter  off  the  black  eclipse 
le  withered  lustre,  this  moat  rare, 
I's  soul  an  everlasting  fire 
God  that  hung  the  heavens  with 

:  downcast  spirit  to  o'erleap 
arriers,  but  Heaven's  angels  drop 
ineath  his  burning  feet,  his  flight 
ODg  plumes ;  his  coming  doth  cclofo  i 


The  earth  he  moves  on ;  till  Remorse  abash* d 
Before  the  orient  glories  fades  and  flies.** 

"  Peace !  peace  !  thoii  canst  not  see  what  cold 

within 
Lies  like  a  palsy  on  the  flagging  powers, 
Makes  me  a  thin  and  shrinking  reed,  the  sport 
Of  every  lazy  wind,  the  shape,  the  life, 
The  woe,  without  the  faculties  of  man : 
Shame,  Shame. — Oh,  turn  thy  lofty  brow  away. 
Heavy  it  hangs  o'er  me  like  loosen'd  crag 
Over  the  mountain  traveller— I  endure, 
Of  all  this  nation,  the  curse- wrinkled  lips, 
Out-pointed  fingers,  ribald  jests,  coarse  scornt. 
Men  that  have  lick*d  the  dust  beneath  my  feet, 
Worn  their  tame  faces  by  the  mould  of  mine, 
Them,  to  confront  even  them." — Unkingly  tears 
Choked  the  full  utterance,  met  his  eye  the  glaooe 
Of  that  proud  Queen,  who,  all  unmark'd,  drank  in 
That  passionate  discourse,  from  her  contempt. 
Though    far    below  his  own,   he  shrunk,  and 

wrought 
To  a  brief  pride  his  wan  dejected  mien. 
"  Here  is  my  throne,  my  kingdom  in  this  breast, 
My  diadem  the  wealth  of  light  that  shines 
From  yon  fair  brow  upon  me.*' — Stronger  pain 
Burst  in  upon  the  infant  pride :  forth  fled 
The  Monarch,  happy  could  he  fly  himself. 
Him  follow'd  that  old  Bard.    'Tis  vain,  all  vain, 
(Thus  spake  the  high  Avenger.)    ''Beauteous 

Queen, 
I  claim  thy  faith,  and  part." — "  So  swift,  so  aoon. 
Our  festal  cheer  uniasted,  welcome  cup 
Uncrown'd  ?*' — '*  Fair  Queen,  in   the   pellucid 

stream 
My  beverage  dances ;  the  coarse  mountain  boor 
Shares  his  hard  fare  with  me ;  the  hand  that  feasts 
The  winged  wanderers  of  the  air,  feasts  me.** 
With  lips  in  act  of  speech  apart,  the  Queen. 
As  to  her  will  her  tongue  disdainful  scorn*d 
Allegiance,  chain'd  in  silence  stood  again. 
Twice  she  essay'd  to  speak,  twice  o'er  her  ahame 
Swept  his  petrific  hand,  and  rosy  fire 
O'er  face  and  neck  and  forehead  flush*d,  till 

shrunk 
From  that  strong  heat  the  eye,  and  down  on  earth 
Settled  its  close-fringed  orb ;  with  pressure  soft 
Her  blushing  fingers  his  bronzed  hand  embraced. 

"  Here  in  this  palsee  is  my  rule,  this  land 
Is  mine  by  my  prevailing  power :  wouldst  thou 
Of  this  high  seat,  this  realm  be  lord  I— Why  starts 
Unwonted  colour  to  thy  cheek  f  why  shrinks 
Into  its  sphere  thine  eye  t    Said  I  this  soul. 
And  what  soft  beauty  glitters  in  this  shape. 
Had  it  appall'd  thee  ?" — Eagerly  she  grasp'd 
The  hand  she  held,  as  though  from  thence  to 

wring 
A  swift  reply,  yet  gazed  upon  the  earth. 
As  wistful  *neath  its  darkness  she  might  shrink 
From  her  own  shame.    Blank  wonder  Samor's 

brow 
To  living  stone  congeal'd — "  Thb  then  the  close 
To  all  thy  lavish  love  of  Vortigem  !*' 

"  My  love !  he  was  a  King,  upon  his  brow 
The  beauty  of  a  royal  crown,  his  Kev^Vnl 
Dominion,  like  a  pcecioiui  TSAOl^«^i^ 
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In  heaven's  pure  light  array'd,  and  o'er  him  flung  That  dangerous  seed  uncouth,  long,  wide,  ni 


Transcendent  grandeur;  above  all  he  stood, 

And  I  by  such  I'ond  Bplciidours  woo'd  and  won, 

Took  seat  upon  his  eminence ;  a  plant 

To  spread,  and  mantle  an  imperial  throne, 

Not  like  tame  ivy  round  a  ruin  creep, 

Or  wreathe  the  tomb  of  royalty.     His  pride 

I  wedded,  not  his  shame  ;  bats  may  not  build 

Witli  the  light-loving  lark.     He,  ho  himwlf 

By  self-abasement  has  divorced  mc,  set 

Distance  between  us  wide  and  far  as  heaven 

From  the  black  pit  of  infamy." — '*  High  Queen,  '  Who  with  his  single  strength  on  Ambriptao 

What  seest  thou  in  this  bleak  and  batier*d  brow,   Scared  your  hot  massacre,  your  proudest  necb 

TheM  rough  scathed  limbs,  this  wan  and  sunken  Sirew'd  for  his  pavement  of  retreat,  ye  act 


bright 
Under  the  fatal  ploughshare  leap'd  to  fifie, 
To  havoc  the  wild  harvest,  and  shook  up 
Its  bearded  grim  fertihty  of  death. 

'  But  then  his  sword  the  Avenger  gnep'd,  Mi 

I  cried, 

i  '*  Twice  have  I  trusted  Saxon  faith,  and  twin 
Beneath  my  feet  the  smooth  fair  ice  bath  bait 

\  Its  glassy  treachery :  once  this  arm  redeen'd 

j  The  infatuate  blindness.     Saxons,  I  sm  be. 


Mce 
With  misery* s  rugged  furrows  deeply  ploughed 
To  dazzle  or  delight  7     Lone  outcast  I, 
Friendless,  but  daily,  nightly  by  fierce  foes 
Beset  and  hunted  Hkc  a  loath:K>me  brute  ; 
Thy  nation's  motherH  vent  ail  hate  on  me. 
Link  with  a  scathing  curse  no  nrunr^  but  mine. 
Oh,  what  wouldst  thou  and  softness  with  a  life 
Like    mine    so    dreary,    desperate,    dark,    and 

fierce  ?" 

'*  Oh,  *tis  because  all  hate  thee,  that  I  love. 
Because  all  dread  thee,  I  would  mate  with  thee ; 
Thy  miseries,  thy  dangers  deeper  plunge 
My  soul  in  passion,  that  alone  thou  walk'bt 
Smote  at  by  every  arm,  yet  struck  by  none. 
That  mastery  of  thy  single  soul  holds  down 
The  Saxon's  mounting  empire,  clips  its  wings 
Rapacious  and  wide-stmdovving,  that  thy  fame 
like  a  rich  rainbow  cloud,  sails  on  through  air, 
To  mortal  grasp  impalpable,  to  sight 
In  lonely  brilliance  manifest ;  my  soul 
To  that  thy  airy  chariot  would  a»pire, 
And  dazzle  by  thy  side,  and  daunt  the  world." — 

'*  Loose  and  unrighteous  to  thy  lawful  Lord, 
Yet  wouldst  thou  poison  with  adulterous  shame 
Its  spotless  lustre,  its  pure  white  defile. 
And  clog  with  guilt  hs  vaunted  wheels." — "  Guilt!   Forget,  all,  all  forget,  but  one  soft  word. 


Mine  arm  un wither* d,  my  unbroken  swonL" 

But  they  sprung  onward ;  tha^  bright  Ui/i 

brow 
Awful  delight  absorb'd  the  while,  she  mored 
Before  their  wrath,  her  arm's  high  sway  mri 

back 
Their  fury  from  her  presence.    Swift  tbeyoH 
Swift  they  departed ;  silence  down  the  wiUi 
Crept   o'er   the   banners   brood,  and  poii' 

shields. 

She  looked  on  Samor,  all  his  pride  wis  bA 
She  look'd  on  Samor,  all  that  pride  wasqtMsM 
In  exquisite  mild  transport ;  at  his  foet 
The  Queen,  the  haughty,  the  disdainiiil  felL 
Her  fine  fair  hair  lay  floating  on  the  earth; 
Her  round  arms  clung  beseeching  to  his 


<i 


A  curse  upon  me,  that  my  wilful  keot 
'Gainst  head  so  brave,  so  noble,  dream'dofwiA; 
Of  danger  and  rude  menace.  What  I  did, 
I  know  not ;  what  I  said,  it  pleased  not  ifase; 
Enough,  'twas  base,  'twas  criniinal,  'twas ftfet 
Oh  Chief!  when  we  would  compass  wild 
Words  alien  to  the  heart  sian  up,  yet  seen 
Most  BtroiYg  persuasion ;  of  all  serpents. 
Stings  to  worse  frenzy,  worst  a  woman'twiL 


Guih ! 
Ah,  now  I  know  why  mine  eye  shrunk  from 

thine. 
Why  sought  the  base  earth,  why  brook' d  not  my 

tongue 
The  motions  of  my  will — ^but  we— shrink  we  T 
The  lofty  are  their  own  high  law ;  dull  codes, 
Cold  customs,  trammel  but  the  base ;  our  sins 
Shall  be  the  wanderings  of  the  meteor  fire, 
More  wonder'd  than  the  regular  calm  stars : 
Our  acting  shall  ennoble,  what  tame  tongues 
Falter  at  even  in  word  ;  opinions,  hues 
Shall  at  our  haughty  bidding  shift  and  change, 


And  that  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reacoedlife, 
Forget  not." — "  Lady,  were  I  rich  in  k>ft. 
As  yon  full  Sun  in  Ught,  I  could  not  spsit 
A  beam  upon  a  Saxon.     Now,  but  now 
i  The  fountains  of  my  heart  are  dry,  the  stod 
',  Where  fresh  and  rich  my  green  afi*ectioiisUooB" 
I  Is  wither'd  to  the  root ;  hard,  dolefhi.  dsd, 
My  breast's  impassive  iron  scatters  off 
All  melting  blandishments,  all  soft  deligkn, 
As  the  waved  banner  the  thin  motnmg  ds«l^ 
With  one  harsh  discord  to  consummate  sU ; 
Thou  art  thy  Father's  daughter. "^Sbs 
In  miserable  calmness  resolute. 


And  what  we  do,  shall  therefore  be  call'd  great.  ;  She  took  his  hand,  she  led  him  forth,  beaetlfc 


Yes,  yes,  I  feel  thy  shrinking  baud,  I  see 
White- lipp'd  abhorrence  quivering  in  thy  mien 
As  at  some  loathsome  viper.     Woe,  oh  woe 
To  him  that  tramples  on  the  viper's  wrath."— 
Then  shook  she  back  her  golden  hair,  away 
Cast  his  cold  hand.— ••  Ho,  Saxons  at  the  gate. 
Ho,  Saxons,  to  your  injured  Queen !"    The  hall 
Sudden  was  walled  with  fiery  arms  and  spears 


The  murky  scowling  of  those  Saxons  stcro, 
Whose  angry  wonder  acarce  herself  ooatroirdt 
Gave  one  fond  lingering  pressare,  and  bot  oat* 
Then  watch'd  him  through  the  city,  op  the  nh 
If  gazing  with  such  emptiness  of  eye 
Were  watching,  which  his  distance  lesBi'd' 

freeze 
Gradual  to  hollower  vrtmieei;  down  her  tntf    ^ 


Bickering  fierce  menace  •,  numerous,  swift,  and  Hung,  only  that  she  stood  aiid'fiinitly  brttrtbi*. 
^         strong,  W>\\%t,  TMs^km,  aense,  Kfo,  all  •ecmM  ki  ••  . 

Am  when  old  Cadmus  b^  dear  DVtce  vsiteadi        \  Vfloii.  '    ^ 


\ 


SAMOR. 
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ibove  her,  the  mild  air  'gan  waft 

dounds,  like  those  of  battle  morn 

imping  war- steed's  neigh,  and  lance's 

ii 

ins  were.    On  the  palace  top  ^ 

.  bis  bardic  glory  stood ; 

ht  on  his  old  prophetic  brow 

rong,  yet  daztled  not,  his  long  white 

»ack  upon  his  azure  robe,  like  rack 
tn*8  unclouded  blue,  his  pale  thin  hand 
ngth  of  mounting   phrenzy  launch*d 
ad 

ong  of  Cassiyelan :  glad  sounds 
jiced  queen,  for  Samor's  hastier  port 
grandeur  slackened,  he  look'd  back, 
itude  for  that  wild  flattery. — '*  All, 
wide  conspiracy  (so  spake 
bitter  joy,)  thee,  only  thee 

Oh,  were  man  mute,  this  earth 
p  to  utterance  of  thy  fame,  the  winds 
s  eloquent,  the  streams,  the  stones, 
Qsic  burst  of  thy  renown.'' 

etired  the  Queen ;  she  call'd  around 
,  her  handmaids  ;  arrogant  their  looks 
confront  her,  eyes  aye  wont  to  shrink 
gaze,  now  seem'd  to  pry  and  pierce 
It  sours  recesses ;  and  she  blush'd 
r  plenitude  of  scorn.    They  stood 
before  her  wayward  mood,  yet  seem'd 
their  tremors ;  solitude  she  sought, 
le  found  none,  things  senseless  took 
izance  of  all  her  acts,  her  thoughts ! 
%   the  empty  walls,   weak   laughing 
ids 

1  o'er  her  shame,  pervaded  wide 
111  air,  all  with  herself  at  league 
us  upon  herself.    Dim  evening  falls 
and  sky,  slow  flits  the  shadowy  night, 
lere !"  she  cried,  *'  my  steed !  alone  I 


Tf 


to  find  her  every  look  a  law, 
St  wondera  all  so  swift  obey. 

Hi's  white  sickle  tenderly  array'd 
ous  lustre  the  grey  heavens;   scarce 
Bd 

vebs,  whiten'd  not  the  yellow  crown 
vaving  forest ;  ignorant, 
ign'd  ignorance  'gulling  even  herself, 
Samor's  track  the  Lady  rides. 

a  stag  that  couches  on  the  heath  ; 
Br  dim  cheek  brightens,  from  her  steed 
smounts,  she  ruffles  not  the  fern, 
springs  printless  ap  beneath  her  feet, 
T  gliding  to  that  slumbering  man. 
I  him,  she  starts  back. — *'  Oh,  came  I 

based,  him,  only  him  to  seek, 

ers  mine  immodest  heart  with  flight, 

1,  perchance  with  hate  \  yet  wonderous 

s in  rest  as  action !    Sleep' at  thou  eahn, 
nberless  as  these  brown  heath-spikes 

'  ipMn  aroimd  thee,  &>r  thy  bkod 


Leagued  in  one  fiirious  thirst  f  Unwise  and  radit 
To-night  thou  slumber* st  not  unguarded,  sleep ; 
And  if  Rowena  mingle  with  thy  dreams, 
Sleep  calmly,  breathingly  as  now !    He  waker— 
Oh,  hateful  even  in  slumber  that  harsh  name 
Grates  on  his  sense." — His  eyes  unfold,  nor  start, 
So  soft  the  vision ;  wonder's  self  is  calm. 
And  quafls  it  in  with  mild  vmshrinking  gaze. 
Her  long  bright  hair,  like  threads  of  silver  streak 
The  moonlight,  her  fair  forehead's  marble  arch 
Wild  joyous  fearfulneas,  ecstatic  donbt. 
Bathe  with  the  dewiness  of  melting  snow, 
Ere  yet  unblanch'd  its  stainless  gHtter  pure. 
Oh,  soft  and  slow  that  melody  of  mien 
Steals  o*er  the  slumberer,  ere  the  reason  woke, 
The  sense  was  drunken,  one  hand  folded  hers 
That  answer'd  not  its  pressure,  nor  withdrew, 
Tremulous,  yet  motionless:   his  rising  head 
Found  on  her  other  arm  such  pillowing  soft, 
As  the  fond  ringdove  on  its  mate's  smooth  down. 
They  spake  not,  moved  not.    'Tis  the  noon  of 

night. 
Hour  known  to  Samor  not  by  sign  or  sound 
Of  man's  wise  art  to  mark  the  fleeting  time, 
Nor  changing  of  the  starry  heavens ;  but  e'er 
By  motion  of  the  secret  soul,  by  calm 
Habitual  sliding  into  the  soothed  heart. 
Distinct  firom  turbulent  day  and  weary  eve, 
Emeric's  own  hour,  her  consecrated  spot 
In  his  life's  wilderness.    She  comes,  she  comes, 
The  clouds  have  dropt  her  horn  their  silvery  folds ; 
The  mild  air  wafts  her,  the  rank  earth  impure 
Stainless  she  skims,  distrust,  doubt,  fear,  noplaee 
Find  in  the  sinless  candour  of  her  mien. 
In  languid  soft  security  she  melts 
On  Samor's  fever'd  soul,  she  fills  his  sense. 
Her  softness  Uke  the  nightingale's  first  notes 
After  rude  evening,  o'er  his  passion  steals : 
He  cast  not  off  Rowena's  hand,  it  fell 
As  from  a  dead  man's  grasp ;  slow  rose  his  head 
From  its  fair  zone,  as  from  a  bank  of  snow 
The  winter  traveller,  by  its  smoothness  gulled 
Almost  to  deathful  sleep ;  he  dares  not  now 
Welcome  that  heavenly  visitant,  nor  could. 
Nor  would  he  her  mild  rescue  bid  depart. 
Nor  dares  he  now  with  chill  abhorrence  shrink 
From  that  impassion'd  Lady ;  on  his  lips 
Ching  wretched,  pale,  beseechingness,  that  fiwned 
Nor  word  nor  sound.    But  time  for  thought  in  her 
Gave  time  for  shame,  for  struggling  pride  gave 

time. 
'*  Thou  deem'st  me  loose,  wild,  wanton,  deem^sl 

me  come 
To  lure  thee  with  light  sweets  of  lawless  love, 
Hunting  mine  own  shame  through  the  midnight 

woods. 
Oh  false,  all  false. — How  thee  shall  I  persuade, 
Ay  me!    that  scarce  persuade  myself,   'tww 

chance, 
'Twas  fate,  'twas  ministration  of  bad  spirits, 
That  led  me  thoughtless,  hopeless—did  I  say 
Hopeless  T  yet  scorn  not  thou,  the  lightest  won 
Are  oft  best  won.    Oh  why,  ere  now  so  mild. 
So  gentle,  why  so  stem,  so  ghastly  still  f" 
'*  Thou  lovest  my  pride,  my  honour,  my  renown ; 
Now,  Qeeen  Rowena,  mayst  thou  do  a  deed 
Shall  make  my  priAe  tbloA  onii,  maik^  ^^um  ve) 

fount 
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Of  honour,  all  my  noontide  of  renown 

On  thee  in  all  its  golden  brilliance  shine ; 

And  if  henceforth  man's  voice  cry  out,  High 

deeds 
Hath  Samor*8   arm    achieved,  thy  heart  thall 

bound 
And  thy  lips  answer,  *  Mine !  all  mine !'  and  I 
Will  bless  thee,  thank  thee,  praise  thee  for  that 

truth." 

0*er  proud  Rowena  past  his  solemn  voice 
Tremendooaly  delight&il,  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  over  Jove's  bolt-minist*ring  bird, 
That  sternly  rocks  on  th*  agitated  air. 
** Speak,  speak;  *tis  hours,  'tis  years  until  *tis 

done." 
Return'd  one  brief,  one  powerful  word — "De- 
part." 
She  struggled  yet  to  wear  the  lofty  light 
That  flush'd  her  brow ;  she  struggled,  and  she 

fell, 
Her  white  arms  round  his  neck.    Light  as  the 

,    breeze 
Pass'd  over  his  her  cheek.    Then  back 
She  started,  seized  her  courser*s  rein ;  far,  far 
The  rocks  gave  answer  to  its  trampling  hoofs. 

To  solitude,  to  peace,  ah,  not  to  peace ! 
Was  Samor  left ;  large  dewy  beads  distil 
From  his  full  brow,  as  from  the  forest  leaves 
The  sunny  icicle :  fierce,  merciless. 
Relentless  inquest  o'er  himself  he  holds. 
In  him  a  sin  in  thought  is  sin  in  deed. 

**  And  I,  that  on  the  frantic  waxen  wings 
Of  mine  own  arrogance,  have  deem'd  my  soul 
Kindred  and  heritor  of  that  rich  bliss 
That  bathes  the  Angels'  radiant  wings  in  strength; 
That  wander'd  o'er  this  sublunary  wild 
As  with  a  chartered  scorn,  that  mix'd  with  men 
But  in  disdainful  mastery  to  o'er-rule 
Their  dim  and  wavering  destinies,  that  took 
Whh  noble  violence  admiring  earth, 
0*ef  me  hath  passion  wound  her  silken  nets ; 
And  that  soft  Dalila,  lascivious  sin. 
Shorn  my  full  honouts.    Now,  who  clothed  my 

steps 
With  darkness,  dread,  and  danger,  hung  my  arms 
With  lightning,  kept  at  bay  the  envious  death 
That  feiasts  upon  the  famous  of  mankind ; 
God,  God  abandons  me.    So  farewell  pride, 
And  with  pride  farewell  strength,  tlie  burning 

hope. 
Glad  agonies,  brave  bKss  of  holy  %var. 
Transports  of  trampling  on  my  country's  foes, 
And  all  the  beauty,  mijesty,  renown, 
Vengeance,  of  thy  triumphal  state.    Ye  too. 
Farewell,  soft  midnights,  delicate  regards 
Fix*d  on  me  from  fond  eyes  yet  bright  from 

heaven. 
Mild  agitations  of  the  purer  sense. 
Fresh  bloomings  of  my  faded  joys,  ye  dreams 
Lovelier  than  actual  bliss,  as  heaven  than  earth, 
Emeric  abandons  me.   For  how  can  snow 
Drop  on  his  foul  earth  stainless  f  how  canst  thou 
Visit  unsullied  thy  sad  shrine  defiled, 
Or  beam  upon  this  lust*benigVited  \\eax\1 
Oh  never  Mi  befiMne,  the  fi»u  to  firaml 


Mine  own  past  life,  the    ignoble  shame  thi 

burns  • 

At  human  sight,  and  memory  that  ne'er  sleeps: 
Heart-sickening  at  its  own  deformities, 
A  ifiiserable  welcome  bid  I  ye ; 
Come,  dismal  comforters,  faint-footed  guidei, 
Teach  me  the  hate  of  Ufe,  the  dread  of  death." 

And  Samor  wander'd  on,  not  now  with  scope 
Resolved,  and  steady  purpose  that  absorb'd 
And  fixed  on  one  stern  centre  all  his  soul. 
True  as  the  arrow  to  its  mark.     Now  where. 
Whither,  is  alt  indifferent ;  he  pursues 
The  wildering  of  the  forest  track,  the  brook 
Winding  its  lucid  error :  two  sad  days 
And  chance  hath  led  him  back  to  Wye's  giwf 
bank. 

Sudden  before  him  swept  in  gallant  pack. 
Fleet  hounds,  whose  keen  scent  quaff*d  th 

morning  dews. 
Sole  on  their  track  a  noble  huntsman  bow'd 
O'er  his  steed's  high-curved  neck.    But  wbenh 

saw 
Samor,  that  scarce  his  coming  mark*d  or  hesii 
He  vaulted  from  his  uncheck'd  steed  so  fleet, 
The  courser  seem'd  to  feel  it  not,  but  on 
Went  stately  bounding  down  the  gleiL    But  he 
Unslung  his  bugle  horn,  his  hunting-spear 
Cast  to  the  winds,  and  held  his  bumish'd  nwd 
To  heaven,  as  though  to  paragon  its  light 

"  Oh,  thunderer  Thor,  but  one  bokl  pnferof 
mine 
E'er  scaled  thy  heavens,  and  that,  munificeirt, 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  granting.    Samor  now, 
Now  Christian,  now  baptized  in  German  bbdi 
Avenger,  we  are  met,  and  ere  we  part. 
Earth  must  be  ruddier  with  some  blood  of  VBt.* 

'*  Noblo  Argantyr,  deem  not  thou  unknown 
Thy  name,  thy  presence,  nor  forgot,  howthot. 
When  Murther  quaff' d  his  glut  on  Ambri  plaiOi 
Didst  hold  thy  jealous  steel  aloft,  lest  stain 
i  From  gore  by  treason  shed,  should  dim  its  glean 
I  And  when  I  burst  my  iron  toils,  and  woo 
My  dangerous  safety,  how  indignant  joy 
Stood  bathing  thy  stern  brow.     Brave  AngliUi 

thou,  X 

But  thou,  of  German  race,  to  faint  sloth  chifi*^ 
My  sword's  quick  wrath." — "  What,  Samor  out 

of  love 
With  strife,  with  music  of  conflicting  steel f 
Hath  Abisa's  pale  blood  so  quench'd  his  fin  t 
Were't  not  I  now  could  force  my  glorious  wiUi 
Yea,  I  could  sue  thee,  Briton,  for  the  joy. 
Thou  wilt  not  credit,  air  hath  been  defiled 
With  creeping  whispers  cold,  that  I,  I  shrunk 
To  second  in  his  dangers  that  brave  boy. 
As  though  Argantyr  would  partake  a  foe, 
And  with  division  spiritless  and  base. 
Mete  out  his  province  in  one  man  to  slay, 
Hear ;  '  Well  the  famous  Anglian  won  his  htH^ 
Of  that  great  conquest !'   But  I  have  thes  now 
Whole,  undivided,  now,  or  man,  or  more, 
If  aught  be  mortal  in  thee,  guard  that  spot. 
My  ateel  will  search  it." — "  Samor  is  not  now 
Ka  ?&WEEm  iiiA^  W\.>uuv«a  «iK  f  et  to  soon 
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Sneh  bfVfe   dlarameDts."     Forth   his   &nlace 

fltBfa*d, 

Rut  not  as  wont,  uplooks  he  to  the  eky ; 
He  thinks  not  now,  oh,  if  I  fall,  float  near, 
My  Emeric,  that  no  Angel's  voice  but  thine 
Welcome  thy  Samor  to  his  opening  heaven : 
And  if  I  vanqunh,  Britain  and  the  Lord 
Take  to  your  hecatomb  one  Saxon  more. 

Bat  on  Argantyr  sprung,  as  wanton  boy 
To  the  cool  health  of  summer  streamlet  pure : 
Around,  above,  beneath  his  winged  sword 
Leaps  in  its  fiery  joy,  red,  fierce  and  far 
As  from  a  midnight  furnace  start  the  sparks. 
As  brazen  statue  on  proud  palace  top, 
Sbaiies  off  the  pelting  tempest,  so  endured 
Samor,  but  not  in  patient  hope  austere 
Of  victory ;  but  habitual  skill  and  power 
Protrtcting  long  the  cold  indifferent  strife ; 
Till  twice  that  sword  that  in  its  downward  sweep 
Fbah'd  the  white  sunlight,  cloudy  rose  and  dim 
With  ominous  purple :  then  his  nature  burst 
Its  linguki  bonds,  not  front  alone  to  front ; 
Bat  aool  to  soul  the  riot  of  the  fight 
Tbey  mingle,  like  to  giddy  chariot  wheels 
The  whirling  of  their  swords,  as  fierce  the  din 
Of  buckler  brast,  helm  riven,  and  breastplate 

cloven, 
Ai  when  the  polar  wind  the  ice-field  rends. 
^Dch  Dobleneu  sublime  of  hideous  fight 
Prom  Ilion's  towers  her  floating  mantled  dames 
8tw  not;   nor  Thebes,  when  Capaneus  call'd 

down 
Jofe*s  thunder,  and  disdain'd  its  fall ;  nor  pride 
Of  later  Bards,  when  mad  Orlando  met 
On  that  frail  bridge  the  ginnt  Sarzan  king. 
And  with  luro  in  the  boiling  flood  dash*d  down, 
*ril]  that  fond  eagerness,  that  brave  delight 
O'erpower'd  frail  nature,  breathless  each,  and 

each 
Carelese,  yet  conscious  of  deep  trenching  wounds, 
^or  admiration  paused,  for  hope,  for  power 
To  Mtiate  the  unwearying  strong  desire. 

Lo,  the  far  hills  Argantyr  first  descried 
Radiant  with  spearmen,  and  he  cried,  '*  Away, 
*Tm  Hengist  with  his  bloody  bands,  I  know 
The  motion  of  his  crest ;  brave  Chief,  away.'* 
**  Away !  and  leave  Argantyr  here  to  boast 
8«mor  hath  fled  him  !" — "  Oh,  wc  meet  again ; 
Thou  art  a  quarry  for  the  Gods,  base  lance 
Must  ne*er  vaunt  blood  of  thine.  Argantyr  spares 
Bat  for  himself  such  noble  game.    Still  here ! 
I^roward  and  furious,  if  thou  needst  must  die, 
Why  ao  must  I ;  fell  Hengist  will  not  spare 
An  inch  of  quivering  life  on  all  thy  Kmbs.' 
And  I  with  such  a  jealous  lust  pursue 
A  noble  conquest  o'er  thee,  I  must  shield 
Thy  life  with  mine,  for  my  peculiar  fame ; 
freely  mine  own  death  on  the  hazard  east 
^or  such  a  precious  stake  as  slaying  thee." 

Af  through  dusk  twilight  stolen,  love- breath- 
less maid 
^or  interchange  of  gentle  vows,  by  noise 
Startled  of  envioun  footstep,  chides  away  ! 

Her  lingering  yooih,  yet  for  his  lingering  ]ore§,    | 


Till  her  fond  force  hath  driven  him  from  her  nde ; 
So  earnest  the  brave  Anglian  sued  to  flight 
Reluctant  Samor ;  o'er  his  sword-hilt  bow'd, 
Stood  sorrowing  fur  the  wounds  himself  fiad 

made, 
That  marr'd  his  speedier  flight.  Anon  approach'd 
Hengist,  encircled  by  his  state  of  spears, 
And  bright  Rowcna  by  his  side.     '*  But  now 
Thy  steed  along  our  camp  rush'd  masterless, 
Therefore  we  seek  thee,  Anglian.    How!  thou 

bleedst ! 
And  strange  !  thy  foeman  bites  not  the  red  earth. 
What  might  hath  scathless  met  Argantyr'a  steel  t" 

'*  He,  gasp'd  he  here  in  death,  thy  soul  would 

dance, 
The  Wanderer !"— "He!   he  wars  but  on  soil 

boys, 
He    dares   not    front  Argantyr."  —  False,    'tis 

false  !" 
Burst  from  Rowena ;  '*  he  dares  deeds  our  Gods 
Had  shrunk  from   (Hengist's  cloudy  brow  she 

mark'd,) 
Or  whence  his  proud  claim  to  my  father's  hate  t" 
*'  Where  hath  the  Recreant  fled !    Pursue !  par- 


sue 


i»» 


Cried  Hengist.     "  Host  thou  wings  to  cleave  the 

airf 
Or  windest  the  deep  bosom  of  the  earth, 
Thou  mayst  o'ertake.     Yet  Samor  is  not  now," 
He  said,  "  as  Samor  was;  were  Samor  more, 
Earth  and  Argantyr  had  been  wed  erenow." 

So  spake  the  Anglian ;  leap'd  Rowena's  heart 
In  hope,  in  shame,  in  anguish,  in  delight. 
"  Oh,  hath  my  softness  sunk  so  deep  to  change 
Thy  steadfast  nature,    yet   thus  changed,  thy 

might 
Wrests  honour  from  thy  foeman's  lips." — **  Oh 

now," 
Laughing  in  baffled  bitterness,  exclaim'd 
l*he  Saxon  King,  "  now  weave  we  softer  nets 
To  toil  this  dangerous  Wanderer.    What  say'st 

thou. 
Fair-eyed  Rowena.  now  thou  hast  cast  off 
Thy  fond,  thy  lovesick  Vortigern  ?  perchance 
The  sunshine  of  thy  beauty  might  melt  down 
This  savage  to  a  tame  submissive  slave." 

Rowena.  whose  proud  look  with  beauteous swe 
Smote  her  beholders,  wore  her  loveliness 
As  though  she  gloried  in  its  power ;  now  close 
Crowded  o*cr  all  her  fare  her  mantle's  folds. 
That  ill  conceal'd  the  purple  fire  within, 
Then  forward  past  they  to  the  Saxon  camp. 

But  far  by  Wye's  green  marge  had  Samor  fled, 
Till  now  the  ebbine  blood  wiih  short  quick  throb 
Bent  at  his  heart,  his  languid  feet  were  clogg*d 
With  the  thick  forest  leaves,  the  keen  air  search'd 
With  a  cold  thrill  his  wounds.    He  falls,  scarce 

sobs; 
"  Merciful  God,  on  this  in  all  my  life 
The  sole,  the  sitigle  day  I  would  not  die." 
Then  faint,  and  sickly,  an  oppressive  rest 
Seal'd  sight  and  sense.    When  slee^  felloxv^ossL^ 
eve 
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Was  gathering  fast,  but  when  he  woke,  morn 

shot 
From  the  grey  east  her  faint  pellucid  light. 
His  blood  was  staunch*  d,  a  soothing  coolness  lay 
On  his  mild  wounds,  the  rude  arch  of  the  boughs 
Seem'd  woven  with  officious  care  to  veil 
The  bright  Sun  from  his  eyelids ;  the  dry  leaves 


To  commerce  \^ith  the  skies,  and  frank  and  boU 
His  majesty  of  step  his  rugged  path 
Imprinted.    So  in  old  poetic  faith 
Hyperion  from  his  native  Delian  bowers, 
*Mid  the  rich  music  of  those  sisters  nine, 
Walk'd  the  bright  heights  of  Helicon,  and  shook 
His  forehead's  clustering  glories  wide,  and  flmli'd 


Were  gathered  round  him,  like  a  feathery  couch. ;  The  smoothness  of  his  fair  immortal  dee 


He  lay  and  listened,  a  soft  step  approach'd 
Light  as  the  wren  along  the  unshaking  spray, 
And  o^er  him  lean*d  a  maiden  pale,  yet  blithe 
With  tinge  of  joy,  that  settled  hue. — "  Is't  thou, 
Gentle  Myfanwy  T"  *'  Blessings  on  thy  waking ; 
I  long*d  to  tell  thee  what  sweet  dreams  have 

soothed 
My  sorrow  since  we  parted  ;  in  my  sleep 
My  parents  came,  and  with  them  that  fond  youth,  \ 


With  purple  Godhead.    Whence,  ye  monntaini, 

whence 
The  spirit  that  uithin  your  secret  caves 
Holds  kindred  with  man*s  soul?    Is'tthaiyov 

pomp 
Of  exaltation,  your  aerial  crowns 
In  their  heaven-scaling  rivalry  cast  forth 
Bold  sympathies  of  loftiness,  and  scorn 
Contagious  t  or  in  that  your  purer  air. 


And  they  smiled  on  him  kindly.    Think'st  thou  I  Where  fresh  and  virgin  from  its  golden  ibuot. 


God 

Can  have  such  mercy  on  sins  dark  as  mine  !*' 
"  God*s  plenteous  mercy  on  thee  for  thy  care 
Of  me,  sweet  maiden." — **  Pardon  me,  oh  thou. 
Heaven  pardon  me,  when  first  I  saw  thee  cold. 
Helpless,  and  bleeding,  evil  thoughts  arose 
Of  my  poor  Abisa's  untimely  death." 

But  deeper  meditation  Samor's  mind 
Beset.     '•  Almighty,  truly  thou  ordain* st 
Wisdom  from  baby  lips ;  what  moral  high 


I  Lies  the  fine  light  at  morning,  or  at  eve 
Melts  upward  and  resolves  itself  firom  earth. 
And  with  its  last  clear  trembling  round  ye  clingu 
The  soul,  unwound  its  coarse  material  chaioi, 
Basks  in  its  own  divinity,  and  feels 
There  in  the  verge  and  portal  of  the  heavens 
The  neighbourhood  of  brighter  worlds  unseen  f 
Where  the  blue  Glasslyn  hurries  her  fleet  eoom 
To  wanton  on  the  yellow  level  sands. 
On  either  side  in  sheer  ascent  abrupt 
The  rocks,  Hke  barriers  that  in  elder  time 


Breathes  in   this   simple    maid*s    light-hearted' ^^^^*^  ^^^  ^^S®  <^i^i^B<)^^^^Anakim, 


smiles ! 

And  I,  for  wisdom  famed,  for  pride  of  mind. 
Insulted  with  weak  doubts  thy  infinite, 

ble  goodness ;  she  so  soft. 
So  delicate,  so  sinful  and  so  sad. 
Springs  on  her  airy  plumes  of  hope  to  thee. 
Oh,  were  mine  guilt  of  act  not  thought,  the  stain 
Thy  fount  of  living  mercy  might  efface.** 
He  prest  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek  so  pure 
Even  Abisa  had  granted  it.     "  Farewell, 
My  kind  preserver,  cherish  thou  thy  hope. 
As  'twere  an  infant  fondling  on  thy  breast.*' 
And  fresh  with  hope,  like  gay  stag  newly  bathed. 
Forth  on  his  voyage  lone  the  Avenger  past. 
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His  path  is  'mid   the    Cambrian  mountains 
wild; 
The  many  fountains  (hat  well  wandering  down 
Plinlimmon's  huge  round  side  their  murmurs 

smooth 
Float  round  him  ;  Idris,  that  like  warrior  old 
His  batter'd  and  fantastic  helmet  rears, 


Upblacken  to  the  sky,  whose  tender  blue 
With  mild  relief  salutes  th'  o*erlabour'd  aifht 
There  on  the  scanty  slippery  way,  that  winds 
With  the  stream's  windings,  Samor  loiters  on. 
But  who  art  thou,  that  in  the  Avenger's  path 
Standest  in  dark  serenity  f  what  joy 
Instinct  amid  thy  thick  black  locks  reveals 
The  full  voluptuous  quietude  within  t 
Oh,  Prophet !  in  thy  wanderinga  wide  and  £tf 
Amid  the  pregnant  hours  of  future  time, 
Haply  the  form  of  Samor,  disarray'd 
Calamity's  sad  vesture,  hath  appear'd 
In  plenitude  of  glory.    Hence  thine  eye 
With  recognition  glad  and  bright  salutes 
The  Man  of  Fate.    To  earth  the  Prophet  oU 
Bow*d  down,  then  look*d  he  on  the  waters  duk* 
Then  upward  to  the  mountains.     *'  Stony  eanK 
Within  thy  secret  bosom  feel'st  not  thou 
A  wonderous  presence  T    dwells  not,  thoa  bh» 

stream, 
Under  thy  depth  of  waves  a  silent  awe  f— 
Yea,  Snowdon,  lift  thou  up  in  sternest  pride 
Thy  cloudy  mantled  brow ;  ye  know  him  all, 
Ye  know  the  Avenger.'* — "  Merlin,  mock  a* 

thou 
Thy  fellow-creature  of  the  dust,  the  chitd 


■ 


Scattering  the  elements*  wrath,  frowns  o*er  his  I  Of  sin  and  sorrow,  with  o'erlabour'd  phrase, 


'Ji 


way 

A  broad  irregular  duskiness.    Aloof 
Snowdon,  the  triple-headed  giant,  soars. 
Clouds  rolling  half-way  down  his  rugged  sides. 

Slow  as  he  trod  amid  their  dizzy  heights, 
Their  silences  and  dimly  mingling  sounds, 
Rushing  of  torrents,  roar  of  prison'd  winds; 
O'er  ail  hia  wounded  soul  flow*d  strength,  and 
pride. 
And  iiardihood;  again  hia  front  aoax'dup 


V 


Abasing  the  immortal  elements 
From  their  high  calm  indifference  to  sense 
Of  our  light  motions.    Simple  truth  severs 
Best  seemeth  aged  lips ;  oh,  holy  famed 
And  sage,  how  ill  strong  Wisdom's  voice  melo 

down 
To  the  faint  chime  of  flattery."— "  Poorofpridt 
Feeble  of  hope!  thou  seest  thyself  forlorn. 
An  hunted  wanderer  in  thy  native  land. 
I  see  thee  clad  in  victory  and  revenge, 
*\V>r  \£Lcsn  wSiASki^  V>d&  ^n.  all  the  wkids, 


■  ■: 


i; 
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nth  thy  bleflsings  at  thy  fe€t 

lir  Bntain,  Fate  so  freely  spreads, 

▼olume  for  my  sight." — "  Oh,  bhnd, 

nt  as  blind  our  insect  rad^ ! 

vould  count  the  sunbeams,  the  blind 

n 

hid  jewels  in  the  depths  of  earth, 

dim  dreamer,  would  invade  the  hea- 

in  the  Almighty's  councils,  read 

i  of  Omniscience,  yea,  with  gaze 

rutimze  the  Inscrutable. 

Merlin,  that  the  soul  of  man 

m  earth !     God  gave  us  Umbs 

,  and  intellect  to  will 

evil,  and  his  unseen  Spirit 

:e8  of  holiness,  else  faint 

ing,  doth  corroborate:    hence  man's 

es,  and  man's  virtues  all  are  Grod's. 

teart  unwearied  may  bear  on, 

s  holy  purpose  faintly  swerve, 

ye  praised,  its  &te  is  pride  and  joy. 

oh  the  peril !  it  play  false 

s  lofty  hazard,  shall  it  shift 

rd  destiny  its  sloth  and  sin  ? 

where  man  no  evil  Mrills, 

B  not,  where  will  not  man  and  God." 

rise  as  brave,  as  to  our  feeble  sight 
's  slight  circumference,  the  Past, 
It,  and  the  future  of  this  world 
AJl-seeing  vision ;  oft  doth  Heaven 
symbol  duskily  reveal 
1  ^ture ;  oft  Fate's  chariot  wheels 
|[er*d  by  voices  that  proclaim 
1  of  their  coming ;  gifted  Seers 
tir  lips  articulate  the  deeds 
jrt,  and  dim  oracular  sights 
weak  eyes,  till  pall'd  attention  faint 
IS.*' — '*  Oh,  Merlin,  time  hath  been 
le  guilty  cities  the  Lord's  voice 
m  by  his  Prophets,  hath  made  quail 
>ns  ominous  and  dire 
•ires  on  their  unassailed  height. 
us  of  this  devoted  isle, 
rith  the  vials  of  Almighty  wrath, 
,  and  beseech  the  clouds  to  rain 
icles  on  this  poor  speck  of  earth." 

choke  thy  speech,  despondent  slan- 
'!  thee 

this  fi'om  thee  !  Away  !  my  lips 
:he  fire  of  heaven,  my  heart  flows  o'er 
ess  and  with  glory.    Peerless  Isle, 
10U  sit  amid  thy  blue  domain 
Le  a  sceptred  Queen !    The  bonds 
ive  wither' d  from  thy  comely  limbs, 
itrong  freedom  of  thy  untamed  locks 
road,  adomest  God's  fair  world, 
fst  Eden  of  man's  fallen  state, 
lever'd  from  the  common  earth, 
precious  jewel,  deep  and  far 
I  of  time  thy  dawn  of  pride 
fuller  and  more  constant  blaze 
B  broad  meridian,  and  Time's  rolls 
»f  thy  setting.    Oh,  how  fair 
»f  freenen  in  thy  ndet  of  peace  ; 


Thy  broad  towns  teem  with  wealth,  thy  yellow 

fields 
Laugh  in  their  full  fertility ;  thy  bays 
Whiten  and  glisten  with  thy  myriad  barks. 
The  Angels  love  thee,  and  the  airs  of  heaven 
Are  gladden'd  by  thy  holy  hymns ;  while  Faith 
Sits  oji  thy  altars,  like  a  nestling  dove. 
In  unat tainted  snowiness  of  plume." 

"  Now,  by  my  soul,  thou  strange  and  solemn 

Man, 
Mistrust  thee  more  I  dare  not ;  be  't  a  dream 
Or  revelation  of  immortal  truth. 
Of  Britain's  fiune  I  cannot  choose  but  hear 
With  a  child's  transport."— Then  the  Prophet 

shook 
The  dark  profusion  of  his  swelling  hair 
With  a  stem  triumph ;  then  his  aged  eye 
Grew  restless  with  delight ;  his  thin  white  band 
Closing  around  the  Baron's  arm,  lay  there 
Like  a  hard  glove  of  steel.    He  led  him  on. 
Till  now  the  black  and  shaggy  pass  spread  out 
To  a  green  quiet  valley,  after  named 
The  Bed  of  Gelert,  that  too-faithful  hound 
Slain  fondly  by  his  erring  Lord :  the  stream 
Here  curl'd  more  wanton,  lightly  wafting  down 
The  last  thin  golden  leaves  the  alders  dropt. 
Like  fairy  barges  skimming  the  blue  waves. 
That  stream  o'erpass'd,  rightward  their  silent  way 
Lay  to  the  foot  of  Snowdon.    Pause  was  none. 
They  front  the  steep  ascent,  and  upward  wind 
A  long,  sheer,  toilsome  path,  their  footfalls  struck 
Upon  the  black  bare  stillness,  audible 
As  in  thick  forest  the  lone  woodman's  aze. 
'Twas  strange,  yet  slack'd  not  that  old  reverend 

Man 
His  upward  step,  as  though  the  mountain  air 
Were  his  peculiar  element,  still  his  breath 
Respired  unlabouring,  Uvely  bounded  on 
His  limbs,  late  slow  and  tremulous.    Three  long 

hours 
Now  front  to  front  upon  that  topmost  peak, 
Erwydfa,  sit  they  motionless,  alone : 
As  when  two  vultures  on  some  broken  tower. 
That  beetles  o'er  a  dismal  battle-field. 
In  dark  and  greedy  patience  ruminate 
Their  evening  feast ;  a  stillness  as  of  sleep 
Heaves  in  their  rufHed  plumes,  their  deep  bright 

eyes 
Half  closed  in  languid  rest ;  so  undisturbed. 
So  lofty,  sate  the  Avenger  and  the  Seer. 
The  atmosphere,  that  palls  our  restless  world, 
Lay  coiling  in  its  murky  folds  below : 
So  in  some  regal  theatre,  when  droops 
The  unfolding  curtain,  and  within  it  shrouds 
The  high  disastrous  passions,  crimes,  and  woet 
Erewhile  that  fretted  on  its  pomp  of  scene ; 
Thus  Earth,  with  all  its  solemn  tragedies. 
Heroic  vauntings,  sumptuous  imagings, 
Set  in  its  veil  of  darkness  from  their  sight. 
The  filmless,  the  pellucid  heaven  above 
One  broad  pure  sheet  of  sunlight. — '*  Gifted  Man, 
(Cried  Samor,)  wherefore  to  thb  desolate 
Untrodden  !" — •'  Ha!  untrodden !  know  ye  not. 
Where  coarse  humanity  defiles  not,  there 
The  snowy-footed  Angels  lightly  skim 
The  taintless  soil,  the  fragnLWce  o^  ^liu  v^vEnvoa 
Fani  the  pure  air  wbeie  c)M!W«aiio\ki«^^*Bi 
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The  limpid  current ?    Disolate !  the  motes 
That  flicker  in  the  sun  arc  few  and  nire 
To  the  immortal  faces  that  smile  down 
Exquisite  transport  on  the  ravish' d  sense. 
Here,  from  iheir  kindred  elemenis,  emanate 
The  festive  creatures  of  the  heavenly  fields, 
Glories,  and  Mercies,  and  Beatitudes, 
Some  dropping  on  the  silent  summer  dews, 
Some  tremblin2  on  the  rainbow's  violet  verge, 
Some  rarely  charioteering  on  the  win^rs 
Of  the  mild  winds,  in  moonlight  some, 
shakes 


iThe  rich-towcr*d  cities  smoulder* it  to  pakkofi 
'  Of  lazy  moss-stones,  and  aye  after  thee 
Hoots  Desolation,  like  a  dank-wing'doiH 
Upon  the  mqf  ble  palaces  of  Kings. 
Thou  wert,  when  old  Assyrian  Niocrdi 
Sank  to  a  pool  of  waters,  waste  and  foul ; 
Thou,  when  the  Median's  bruw  the  miHf  u 
Let  fall,  and  when  the  Grecian^s  braien  tknai 
SeverM  and  split  to  the  four  winds ;  and  nov 
Consummatesi  thy  work  of  wreck  and  soon, 
Why  Even  on  Rome's  Ccsars,  making  the  earth  ick 
Of  its  own  hollowness.     Archangel!  Hsil, 


I 


The  Man  of  Vengeance  f  wherefore  of  mine  hand  Vicegerent  of  destruction  I     Cupbearer, 

This  passionate  wringing?" — 'Tell   me,  truly  That  pour* st  the  biiter  liquor  of  Heaveo'iwnfc 

tell ;  A  lamentable  homage  pay  I  thee. 

The  name  of  Emeric  from  some  mild-lipp'd  tone  And  sue  thee  tell  if  Britain's  days  are  foil. 

Hath  it  e'er  trembled  on  thine  ear  ?    Old  Man,  Her  lips  for  thy  sad  beverage  ripe.*    There* 

I«*t  sin  to  say  her  presence  might  adorn  Earthward  his  sunny  sp.  ir  lie  lurid  point 
That  gentle  company?'* — *' To  souls  like  thine,  .Declined,  and  lo,  a  While  Horse,  ihrM|k*i 
Warrior,  Heaven  grants  sweet  mteroourse  and  land 


free 
With  its  beatified." — "  Ah  !  now  thou  rakest 
The  ashes  of  a  buried  grief;  gone  all, 
My  gentle  visitations  broken  olT, 
My  delicate  discoursings  silent,  ceased  ! 
Ob,  I  talk  idly,  Prophet,  speak  thou  on.*' 

.  And  the  strong  joy  of  mockery,  for  he  tnd 
•'  Ay,  Warrior,  and  of  mild  and  soft  no  more ;  ■  On  broken  principalities ;  his  mane 
Grandeurs  there  are,   to  which   the   gates   of   Familiar  Conquest,  as  a  rushing  wind. 


Ranging  in  stalely  speed  ;  our  city  gates 
Shrunk  open  at  his  cominp:,  our  fair  fields 
Wither'd  before  him,  so  his  fiery  breath 
Flared  broad   amazement  through  the  ptfiH 

land. 
Triumph  was  in  the  trampling  of  his  feet. 


are, 

heaven 

Set  wide  their  burnish*d  portals :  midnight  feels 
Cherubic  splendours  ranging  her  dun  gloom. 
The  tempests  are  ennobled  by  the  stato 
Of  high  seraphic  motion.     I  have  seen, 
I,  Merlin,  have  beheld.     It  stood  in  light. 
It  spake  in  sounds  for  earth's  gross  winds  too 

pure. 
Between  the  midnight  and  the  morn  'twas  here 
I  lay,  I  know  not  if  1  slept  or  woke, 
Yet  mine  eyes  saw.     Long,  long  this  heart  had 

yearn' d, 
'Mid  those  rich  passings  and  majestic  shows 
For  shape  distinct,  and  palpable  clear  sound. 
It  burst  at  length,  yea,  front  to  front  it  stood. 
The  immortal  Presence.     I  clench'd  up  the  dust 
In  the  agony  and  rapture  of  my  fear. 
And  my  soul  wept  with  terror  and  deep  joy. 
It  stood  upon  the  winds,  an  Angel  plumed. 
And  mail'd  and  crown'd ;  his  plumes  cast  forth  a 

tinge 
Like  blood  on  th*  air  around :  his  arms,  in  shape 
Ethcrial  panoply  complete,  in  hue 
The  moonlight  on  the  dark  Llanberis  lake, 
A  bright  blue  rippling  glitter;  for  the  crown, 
Palm  leaves  of  orient  light  his  brow  enwreathed. 
That  bloom'd  in  fair  divinity  of  wrath. 
And  beautiful  relent  lossncss  austere. 
Knowledge  was  in  my  heart,  and  on  my  lips ; 
I  felt  him,  who  ho  was. — '  Archangel !  hail. 
Destroyer !  art  not  thou  God's  Delegate, 
To  break  the  glassy  glories  of  this  world  I 
The  gem-knosp'd  diadem,  the  ivory  ball. 
Sceptre  and  sword,  imperial  mantle  broad. 
The  Lord  of  Nations.  Thunder^haft  of  war, 
Are  glorbus  on  the  pale  submissive  earth : 
Thou  comcst,  and  lo,  (ot  i\\iov\e,  fox  BNvotd,  for 

king, 
B%rt  ashes  and  tlun  dual.    TVioxx  bxI,  \Vax  v}% 


Fann'd  in  loose  brilliant  streamings.**— "Fiii^ 

lipp'd  Seer, 
Thou  spakest  of  gladness,  and  thy  omiooMWi 
Is  darkness   and  dismay.*' — ''Hark,  Wiiii|r 

hark : 
That  wanton  mane  was  trail' d  down  to  the  M 
That  fiery  trampling  falter' d  to  dull  diesd. 
That  pale  victorious  steed  Thee,  Thee  I  ■*• 
Visible  as  thou  stand'st,  with  mastering  ara 
Drag  down,  and  on  his  strcMig  and  baffled  vtA 
Full  trod  thy  iron-sandal'd  heel.     The  m^ 
Was  wine  unto  my  soul,  and  I  laogh'd  tM, 
And  mock'd  the  ruinous  Seraph  in  the  dovda 

'*  Vet  stood  he  in  the  quiet  of  his  wnth, 
Angelic  Expectation,  that  awaits 
Calmly  till  God  accomplish  God's  high  will, 
Full  on  his  brow.     Then  stoop'd  the  spev  . 
And    lo,   Seven    Steeds,   like    that  psk  Oifc 

bestrode 
The  patient  Isle,  and  they  that  on  them  lode 
Wore  diadem  and  regat  pall ;  then  rose 
To  war  against  those  royal  riders  fierce, 
From  a  round  table.  Knights  in  suntike  arai  ^ 
Shields  bossy  with  rich  impress  qaaint.  •n'"^ 
Their  coursers,  as  the  fire-hoofd  steeds  of 
To  white-arm'd  Ladies  in  a  stately  court 
Bards  hymn'd  the  deeds  of  that  fine  chivilry, 
And  their  crown*d  Captain's  title  smote  miM 
•  Arthur  of  Bretagne.' — Years  went  rolhiiff  A 
Cloudy,  discordant,  and  tempestuoos  yetn, 
For  the  sword  reap'd  the  harrest  of  (he  land. 
And  battle  was  (he  may-game  of  her  sods. 
And  lo,  a  Raven  o'er  the  Easfem  ssa 
Swoop' d  desolation  on  the  Isle ;  her  wings 
Blasted  where'er  they   wsTsd,  the  esitk 

blood 
VLxvV<(i\\Q>^>a&ntcA' ^pe.    But  he  that  rode 
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Avenger,  patience !)  fair  was  he 
reign,    as   the  Virginia   spring^tide 

1, 

r-anointed  Christian  Prieat, 
^rrior  burnishM  for  the  fight, 
!8tatic  as  love-dreaming  Bard, 
wise  as  old  Philosopher, 
ing-bom  lion  in  the  wood ; 
ie  face  heavenward  turnM  in  prayer, 
9  bent   down   from    their   throning 

It  that  admirable  King, 
ing  voices  peaPd  in  transport  out— 
e  baffled  Raven  cowered  aloof, 
k'd  up  to  heaven  in  peace  and  joy. 

3d  he  there,  betwixt  me  and  the  sun, 

gel ;  not  in  sleep,  nor  senselessness 

ut  terrible  inaction  spread 

ate  menace.    Oh,  I  strove, 

not  hope  the  dregs  of  wrath  were 

d, 

of  dismay  fulfill'd  and  done ; 
le  wings  of  fatal  hue  droop'd  dow^n 
»tionlessness,  wreathy  light 
id  wound  around  that  dusky  spear, 
perilous  darkness.    Dropt  at  once 

light  away ;  at  once  those  wings 
ider,  and  spread  wide  and  red 
desolation,  thicker  roU'd 
I  of  clouds  whereon  he  stood, 
ip  the  effort  of  his  wrath, 
astern  Raven  snufTd  our  air. 
White    Horse  laved  his  hoofs  in 

i  Southern  Continent  sprung  forth 

on  the  ocean  shore  he  ramped. 

White  Horse,  to  the  Raven  woe, 

title  of  the  Leopard  Lord, 

iror !  and  a  Bell  I  heard,  that  sway*d 

le,  and  froze  it  into  peace 

lestic  tyranny  of  sound. 

upon  the  air,  th*  Archangel,  he, 
OS  of  whose  eye  from  climes  remote 
oee  grisly  ministers  of  wrath, 
le  look'd,  no  northern  ruin  came, 
there  all  was  still.    The  South,  nor 

The  West,  calm  stretch'd  th*  on- 
I  sea. 

I,  earth  hath  now  no  ruin  more, 
lavoc  is  extinct  for  us : 
K;k,  away  !  thy  task  is  o*er ; 
chief,  from  our  isle  away ! 
;  as  an  earthquake's  second  shock, 
f  longing  watchM   I    what   might 

■ 

» 

re  yean ;  and  lo,  the  Island's  sons 
bey,  nor  Saxon,  nor  the  stock 
'•comers,  but  from  each  had  flow'd 
of  honour  and  renown, 
lonest  dregs  had  fumed  away, 
quintessence,  unmix'd,  unsoil*d, 
>f  energies  sublime, 
ligh-browM  people.     Courtesy, 
ng  valour.  Fame's  immortal  thirst,   i 
inbrMthed  Jike  the  life  of  life,  J 
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"Then  rose  that  strong  Archangel,  and  ha 

smote 
The  bosom  of  the  land ;  at  once  leap'd  up 
That  mighty  people.    Here  a  Snow-white  Roee, 
And  (here  a  Red,  with  fatal  blossoming. 
And  deadly  fragrance,  maddening  all  the  land. 
I  heard,  I  saw — ah,  impious  sights  and  sounds! 
Two  war-cries  in  one  tongue,  two  banner-rolls 
Woven  in  one  loom,  two  lances  from  one  forge. 
Two  children  from  one  womb  in  conflict  met ; 
'Gainst  brother  brother's  blood  cried   out  to 

heaven, 
And  he  that  rent  the  vizor  of  his  foe 
LookM  through  the  shatter' d  bars  and  saw  his 

son. 
Ha,  Britain !  in  thine  entrails  dost  thou  flesh 
Thy  ravin !  thy  baronial  castles  blaze 
With  firebrands  from  their  hospitable  hearths. 

"  '  Mercy,'  I  cried  aloud,  *  thou  Merciless ! 
Destroy  no  more,  Destroyer!'    Prone  I  fell. 
And  hid  mine  aching  eyes  deep  in  the  dust; 
So  from  my  rocking  memory  to  shut  out 
Those  wars  unnatural.    Pass'd  a  sound  at  length 
As  of  a  Wild  Boar  hunted  to  his  death  r 
I  raised  my  head,  still  there  the  Archangel  stood ; 
Another  pause,  another  gleam  of  hope ; 
But  in  that  quiet  interval  mc-seem'd 
Trumpetings,  as  of  victory  from  the  sea, 
Flow'd  o'er  the  Isle,  and  glories  beam'd  abroad 
From  a  triumphant  throne,  where  sate  elate 
A  Virgin  :  all  around  her  Poets'  harps 
Strew'd  flowers  of  amaranth  blooming;  and  me* 

thought 
Was  joy  and  solemn  welcoming  in  heaven 
Of  a  pure  incense,  that  from  all  the  Isle 
Soar'd  to  the  unapproached  throne  of  God. 

*'  Then  saw  I  through  the  Isle  a  River  broad 
And  full,  and  they  that  drank  thereof  look'd  up 
Like  children  dropt  forth  from  a  nobler  world, 
So  powerful  that  proud  water  work'd  within. 
Freshening  the  body  and  the  soul :  and  each 
Beauty  array'd  and  a  frank  simple  strength. 
The  river's  name  was  Freedom :  her  fair  tide 
So  pleasant  thrall'd  mine  eye,  I  saw  not  rise 
Th'  Archangel's  spear :  th'  earth's  reeling  woke 

me  then. 
For  lo,  upon  a  throne,  a  gallant  Prince, 
That  with  misguided  sceptre  strove  to  check 
That  powerful  stream :  whereat  the  rebel  tide 
Swell'd  up  with  indignation,  and  aloof 
Stood  gathering  its  high-crested  waves ;  down 

came 
The  deluge,  that  fair  throne,  and  all  its  strong 
Nobility  of  pillars,  with  a  crash 
Came  to  the  earth,  while  they  that  drank  msh'd 

out 
Inebriate  with  excess  of  that  fierce  stream, 
And  cast  a  bloody  sacrifice,  that  head 
Endiodem'd  with  royalty,  to  glut 
The  tide  implacable.     'Tis  sad  to  hear. 
Ay,  Samor,  what  was  it  to  see  !     Brave  Chief, 
Cold  winter  leads  the  pleasant  summer  on. 
The  night  must  darken  ere  the  morning  dawn  ; 
The  summer  came,  the  mon\\i\^  A^wiC^,\  %v« 
The   arch'd  heavens  opeu   o'et   x>\e   m^i^^ca 

shape, 
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And  upward  like  a  cloud  he  mingled  in 
To  the  sky's  cloudiness.     I  cried  aloud 
*  For  ever  !'  the  close  settling  in  the  heaven 
Seem*d  to  reply  *  For  ever.*     Not  with  him 
Pass'd  off  my  vision  fair.    Another  throne 
Stood  by  the  venturous  margin  of  that  stream  : 
Then  merriment,  and  loose-harpM  wantonness 
Smoothed  the  late  ruffled  air ;  immodest  tones, 
To  which  fifiur  forms  in  dancing  motion  swam : 
They  paused,  then  dark  around  that  throne  it 

seem'd, 
Whereat  those  holy  hymns   that   scarce  had 

ceased 
To  float  up  in  their  airy- winged  course, 
In  faintness  *gan  to  tremble  and  break  oflf; 
That  stream  again  upgatherM  its  waked  wrath, 
And  foamy  menace.     When  behold,  a  fleet 
Came  tilting  o*er  the  ocean  waves,  and  cast 
A  Lady  and  a  Warrior  on  the  shore,' 
And  kingly  crowns  around  their  brows  august 


To  that  pure  altar  Angels  stoop'd  their  flight 
And  through  the  sunny  bowers  Philosophert 
Held  commerce  with  the  skies,  and  drew  froa 

thence 
The  stars  to  sufler  their  sage  scrutiny ; 
And  Poets  sent  up  through  the  bowery  vault 
Such  lavish  harmonies,  the  charm*d  air  seem'd 
Forgetful  of  its  twinkling  motion  dim. 


"Oh,  admirable  Tree !  thou  shalt  not  M 
By  foreign  axe,  or  slow  decay  within ! 
The  tempests  strengthen  thee,  the  summer 
Corrupt  not,  but  adorn.    Until  thai  tide, 
Freedom,  the  Inexhaustible,  exhaust. 
Lives  the  coeval  Immortality." 


The  Prophet  ceased :  still  Saraor  on  his  bos, 
That  in  solemnity  of  firm  appeal 
Looked  heavenward,  with  a  passionate  belief 
Gazed,  and  a  glad  abandonment.     **  Ha,  Seer, 


Out  blossom'd  ;  on  the  throne  they  took  their '  But  now  when  thou  began*  st  'twas  noon  of  day, 


seat, 
Soar*d  gladnefs  on  the  wings  of  those  pure 

hymns. 
And  the  majestic  stream  in  sunlight  flow 
And  full  rejoicing  murmur,  all  its  waves 
Wafted  around  the  high  and  steady  throne. 

"  Now  listen  with  thy  soul,  not  with  thine 

ears:  ^ 

Briton !  beside  that  stream  a  Tree  sprang  out, 
With  ever-mountiijg  height,  and  amplitude 
Aye-spreading ;  deep  in  earth  its  gnarled  roots 
Struck  down,  as  though  to  strengthen  this  frail 

world : 
Its  crown  amid  the  clouds  seem'd  soaring  up 
For  calm  above  earth's  tossing  and  rude  stir. 
And  its  broad  branching  epread  so  wide,  its  shade 
Lay  upon  distant  realms  ;  one  golden  bright. 
Close  by  the  cradle  of  the  infant  sun. 
And  others  in  new  western  worlds  remote ; 
And  from  that  mystic  river,  Freedom,  flow'd 
A  moisture  like  the  sap  of  life,  that  fed 
And  fertilized  the  spacious  Tree  ;  the  gales 
Of  ocean  with  a  gorgeous  freshness  flush'd 
The  beauty  of  its  foliage.    Blossoms  rare 
Were  on  it ;  holy  deeds,  that  in  the  airs 
Of  heaven  delicious  smelt,  and  fruits  on  earth 
Shower'd  from  it.  making  its  sad  visage  smile, 
^or  life  and  hope  and  bliss  was  in  their  taste. 
Amid  the  state  of  boughs  twin  Eagles  hung 
Their  eyries,  Victory  and  Renown,  and  swung 
in  rapturous  sport  with  the  tumultuous  winds. 
But  birds  obscene,  Dishonour,  Shame,  Dismay, 
Scared  by  the  light  of  the  bright  leaves,  aloof 
Far  wheel'd  their  sullen  flight,   nor  dared  to 

stoop. 
I  saw  the  nations  graft  their  wasted  trunks 
From  those    broad  boughs  of  beauty  and  of 

strength. 
And  dip  their  drain'd  urns  in  that  sacred  stream. 
But  in  the  deep  peculiar  shade  there  stood 
A  Throne,  an  Altar,  and  a  Senate-house. 
Upon  the  throne  a  King  sate,  triple-crown'd 
As  by  three  kingdoms  ;  voices  eloquent 
In  harmony  of  discord  fulmined  forth 
From  that  wise  Senate :  in  swUi  vnleTcoMiM 
To  and  /ro  from  heaven*  a  cTyBiaiV)a,u\Am«D3Ui 


And  now  deep  night.     Yea,   Merlin,  and  by 

night 
The  Tamer  of  the  White  Steed  must  go  fixge 
His  iron  curb."    Forth  like  a  cataract 
He  burst,  and  bounded  down  the  mountain  ade. 
"  Yet  once  again,  tumultuous  world,  I  plunge 
Amid  thy  mad  abyss ;  thou  proud  and  fierce, 
I  come  to  break  and  tame  thee !  see  ye  not, 
Wise  Hengist !  strong  Caswallon !  how  the  Mod 
!  Is  under  your  high  towering  thrones,  the  worn 
Is  in  your  showy  palms." — And  then  a  pause 
Of  tumult  and  proud  trembling  in  his  soul. 
And,  '*  False  it  was  not,  but  a  gleam  vouchstM 
From  the  eternal  orb  of  truth,  the  sense 
That  inbred  and  ingrain'd  with  my  sours  fife. 
Hath  made  of  Britain  to  this  leaping  heart 
A  sound  not  merely  of  (ieep  love,  hut  pride 
Intense,  and  inborn  majesty.     I  feel. 
And  from  my  earliest  consciousness  have  lelt 
That  in  the  wide  hereafter,  where  old  Fate 
Broods  o'er  the  unravelling  web  of  human  things. 
Woven  by  the  Almighty,  spreads  thy  ti«M 

broad 
In  light,  among  the  dark  and  mazy  threads ; 
Vicissitude  or  mutability 
Quench  not  its  desolate  lustre,  on  it  viindi 
Unbroken,  unattainted,  unobscured."-— 

So  pass'd  he:  who  had  seen,  him  then  hil'^ 
deem'd,  < 

By  the  proud  steed-like  tossing  of  his  crest,         ^ 
His  motion  like  the  uncheck'd  August  son 
Travelling  the  cloudlen  vacancy  of  atr, 
A  monarch  for  his  summer  pastime  gone 
Into  the  shady  grove,  with  courtier  train. 
And  plumed  steed,  and  laden  sumpter  mnle. 
Cool  canopy,  and  velvet  carpeting. 
But  he  beneath  the  sleety  winter  sky, 
Even  his  hard  arms  bit  into  by  the  keen 
And  searching  airs,  houseless,  by  hazard  ibaiid 
His  coarse  irregular  fare,  his  drink,  the  ice 
Toilsomely  broken  from  the  stiflf  black  pool 
The  furr'd  wolf  in  the  mossy  oaken  trunk 
Lapp'd  himself  from  the  beating  snow,  bat  oo 
Went  Samor  with  unshivering  naked  foot ; 
\Th«  tempest  from  the  mountain  side  tore  dowi 
yWi^  \(VGA,\^  ^ %nb!^&Hl \xa^Y  casting  it 
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ler  in  the  Tale,  but  Samor's  brow 
he  mde  iky ;  the  free  torrent  felt 
■  ruhiDg  turbulence  o'ergrow, 
uit  in  ite  cold  captivity 
>ut  Senior  burst  the  invading  frost 
untam'd  waters  of  his  soul,  and  flow'd 
I  on  his  deep  unfathom*d  course. 

im,  wild  Deva,  how  hast  thou  foregone 
mer  music,  and  thy  sunny  play 

whitening  'mid  thy  channel  stones ; 
•ved  river,  on  whose  green-fring'd  brink 
magining  Grecian  sure  had  feign*d 
y  smooth  Naiads  and  the  Sy Ivans  rude 
ey  woods  stolen  amerous  intercourse ; 
ti  a  slow  reluctance  thou  delay 'st 
)  dipping  branches,  that  flap  up   - 
ry  shifting  motion  of  the  wind 
id  moisture,  and  with  serpent  coil 
1  as  thou  wouldst  mingle  with  thyself 
tr  o'er  again  the  same  loved  course, 
thy  ice-bound  bosom  mute  and  flat 
)  pavement,  thy  o'ershadowing  woods 

brown  leaflessness,  that  faintly  dtop 
lis  the  heavy  icicles, 
I  upon  a  monumental  stone. 
h  the  merry  waters  and  brisk  leaves 
t,  with  their  close-couch*d  birds  of 

g* 

lis  blank  dead  season  music  loves 

Ks,  and  sounds  harmonious  must  be 

ri     • 

thy  frY>zen  waters.    'Twas  a  hymn 
w  chapel  by  the  river  side, 
iggling  through  the  thick  and  hazy  air, 
»  a  gushing  as  of  tears  flow  o'er 
derer's  soul ;  the  form  winds  could  not 

r, 

ig  tempests  those  soft  sounds  amate ; 
rs  of  music  meh  into  the  frame 
It,  proof  against  the  parching  frost. 

be  porch  he  glided  in,  and  knelt 
in  the  throng :  whose  motion  sway'd 
•  of  ravin,  he  before  his  God 
ight  distinctive,  save  of  those  bruised 
Is 

le  sorest  bruised,  and  deepest  seem'd 
evotion  settling  round  his  heart, 
ical  than  the  music  on  that  soul, 
ared  to  things  tumultuous,  sights 
id  strange,  and  hurrying  and  distract, 
sensation  of  a  face  beloved, 
of  that  old  reverend  brow,  the  glow 
silver  locks,  was  like  a  flash 
t  in  the  pauses  of  a  storm. 
the  white-stoled  Bishop  lifted  up 
his  parting  benison  descends 
icr  rain  upon  his  flock.     Whose  ear, 
Germain,  felt  thy  gentle  tones 
s  ?  ah,  when  last  thy  saintly  brow 
>ok'd  heavenward,  and  less  tremulous 
1 

oo  him  breathed  blessing,  'twas  in 
m 

BT,  at  that  jocund  bridal  hour 
erio,  rosy  between  shame  and  joy. 


In  love  till  life's  departure;" — Such  thy  prayer; 
Ah,  words  how  vain !  sweet  blessings  unenjoy'd ! 

The  throng  hath  parted ;  in  the  House  of  €rod 
Still  knelt  the  armed  man ;  with  pressure  strong 
He  claspM  old  Germain's  hand — *'  Good  Buhop, 

thou 
Art  skill'd  in  balancing  our  earthly  sins. 
I  was  a  man,  whose  high  ambitious  head 
Was  among  God's  bright  stars;  I  deem'd  of 

earth 
As  of  a  place  whose  dust  my  feet  shook  off 
With  a  heaven-gifted  scorn,  so  far,  so  high 
Seem'd  I  above  its  tainting  elevate. 
At  midnight,  on  my  slumber  came  the  sin, 
I  will  not  say  how  exquisite  and  fair; 
Mine  eyelids  sprung  apart  to  drink  it  in. 
My  soul  leap'd  up  to  clasp  it,  and  the  folds 
Of  passion,  like  a  fiery  robe,  wrapt  in 
My  nature ;  I  had  fallen,  but  bounteous  Heaven 
Of  its  most  blest  permitted  one  t'  extend  « 

A  snow-white  arm  of  rescue." — *'  The  hot  tears 
Corrode  and  fret  the  warrior's  brazen  helm ; 
I  will  not  ask  thee  of  thine  outward  eyes. 
Hath  thy  soul  wept?" — *'  Ay,  Bishop,  tears  of 

blood; 
Sorrow  and  shame  weigh'd  down  my  nerveless 

arm. 
And  clipp'd  th'  aspiring  plumage  of  my  soul ; 
From  out  mine  own  heart  scorn  hiss'd  at  me."— 

"  Well, 
Strong  Man  of  arms,  hast  fought  the  inward  fight, 
And  God  remit  thy  sins,  as  I  remit."—' 

'*  Then  take  thou  to  thy  arms  thy  andent 
friend." 
So  saying,  uprose  Samor,  like  a  star 
Out  of  the  ocean,  shining  hb  bright  face 
With  the  pure  dews  of  penitence.    But  he. 
The  old  man,  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept. 
As  though  th'  endearing  name,  my  Son,  w«re 

voiced 
By  nature,  not  by  saintly  use,  a  sound 
Not  of  the  lips,  but  th'  overflowing  heart. 

Theirs  was  a  broken  conference,  drear  thoughts 
Of  anguish,  desolatbn,  and  despair. 
So  moulded  up  with  recollections  sweet. 
They  made  the  sunken  visage  smile  through 

tears; 
A  few  fair  roses  shed  on  a  brown  heath, 
A  little  honey  in  deep  cups  of  gall : 
Light  bridal  airs  broke  in  upon  by  sounds 
Funereal,  shouts  of  triumph  languishing 
To  the  faint  shriek  of  agony,  direness  forced 
Into  the  fresh  bowers  of  delight,  and  death, 
Th'  unjoyous,  in  the  laughing  feast  of  joy. 

'Tis  th'  one  poor  luxury  the  wretched  have. 
To  speak  of  wretchedness — yet  brief  their  speech, 
'*  Vengeance  and  vigilance,"  the  stern  adieu 
Even  in  that  hoary  Bishop's  ear,  he  went. 

But  by  the  Bishop's  side,  just  there  where  knelt 
Th'  Avenger,  a  new  form :  'twas  man  in  garb, 
But  the  thin  fringing  of  the  humid  eye. 
The  delicate  wanderings  o(  x\ie  to«^  nvoa^ 


him  by  the  alttr  iMfe;— "  Thus  Iiv9    /The  round  full  alabwlei  of  ibft  bV^ 
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The  briefness  of  the  modest  sliding  step. 

Something  of  womanly  composure  sniooih, 

Even  in  the  close  and  girt  habilimenis, 

BeUed  the  stern  appearnnce, — **  Priest,  with  him 

But  now  who  parted,  is  my  soul  allied 

In  secret,  clcwc  society  ;  his  faith 

Must  be  my  faiili,  his  God  my  God." — **  Fair 

youth, 
I  question  not  by  what  imperious  tie 
Of  admiration  or  strong  love  thou'rt  led  ; 
For  as  the  Heuvcns  wiili  silent  power  intense 
Draw  upward  the  li^ht  mists  and  togs  of  earth, 
And  steeping  them  in  glory,  hang  them  forth 
Fresh,  renovate,  and  radiant;  virtue  holds 
The  like  attractive  influence,  to  her  trains 
Souls  light  and  clayey-tinctured,  till  they  catch 
The  fair  contagion  of  her  beauty,  beam 
With  her  imparted  light.     Hear,  heathen  youth, 
Hear  and  believe." — As  when  beneath  the  nave 
Tall  arching,  the  Cathedral  organ  'gins 
Its  prelude,  lingeringly  exquisite 
Within  retired  the  bashful  sweetness  dwells. 
Anon  Ukc  sunlight,  or  the  floodgate  rush 
Of  waters,  bursts  it  forth,  clear,  solemn,  full; 
It  breaks  upon  the  mazy  fretted  roof. 
It  coils  up  round  the  clustering  pillars  tall, 
It  leaps  into  the  cell-like  chapels,  strikes 
Beneath  the  pavement  sepulchres,  at  once 
The  living  temple  is  instinct,  ablaze 
With  the  uncontrolled  exuberance  of  sound. 

Even  so  with  smoothing  gentleness  began 
The  mitred  Preacher,  winning  audience  close : 
Till  rising  up,  the  rapid  argument 
Soar*d  to  the  Empyrean,  linking  earth 
With  heaven  by  golden  chains  of  eloquence  ; 
Till  the  mind,  all  its  faculties  and  powers, 
Lay  floating,  self-surrender' d  in  the  deep 
Of  admiration.     Wondrous  'twas  to  see. 
With  the  transitions  of  the  Holy  Creed, 
The  workings  of  that  regular  bright  face  : 
Now  ashy  blank,   now  gUttering  bright,   now 

dew'd 
With  fast  sad  tears,  now  with  a  weeping  smile, 
Now  heavy  with  droop' d  eyelids,  open  now 
With  forehead  arch'd  in  rapture ;  till  at  last 
Ensued  a  gasping  listening  without  breath. 
But  as  the  voice  severe  wound  up  the  strain 
And  from  the  heavenly  history  to  enforce 
The  everlasting  moral,  'gan  extort 
From  the  novitiate  in  the  jealous  ftuth 
Passionless  purity,  and  hfe  sincere 
From  all  the  soft  indulgences  of  sin ; 
Forbidden  in  the  secret  heart  to  shrine 
A  dear  unlawful  image,  to  reserve 
A  sad  and  narrow  sanctuary  for  desire : 
Then  stood  in  speechlessness,  yet  suppliant, 
With  snowy  arms  outstretch'd,   and  quivering 

loose. 
The  veiling  mantle  thrown  in  anguish  back, 
Confest  the  Woman  :  starting  from  their  band, 
Like  golden  waters  o'er  a  marble  bed, 
Flow'd  out  her  long  locks  o'er  her  half-bare 

neck. 

**  To  tell  me  thai  in  auch  cold  solemn  tones. 
All,  all  unwelcome,  biuer  &s*\v\a, 
I  most  believe,  for  its  oppTeuive  \ra!Ckk 


Loads  on  my  soul,  and  he  believes  it  ill 
To  tell  it  me  here,  here,  where  all 
Linger  his  vestiges,  where  the  wana  i 
Yet  hath  the  motion  of  his  breath,  the 
Of  his  departing  footsteps  beating  yet 
Upon  my  heart.     Long  tought!  mdiMriil 


vain 


I 


In  sunshine  have  I  sought  thee  and  m 
O'er  mountain  have  I  track'd  thee,  aid 

vale. 
The  clouds  have  wrapp*d  thee,  bnt  I  kH 

not. 
The  torrents  drown'd  thy  track,  bat  bsI 

me, 
I  dared  not  meet  thee,  but  I  sought  thse  idi 
To  me  forbid,  alone  to  me,  what  all 
The  coarse  and  common  things  of  oatttit 
The  airs  of  heaven  may  touch  thee,  I  mf 
All  human  eyes  behold  thee — all  but 
And  thou,  the  senseless,  enviable  dost 
Mayst  cherish  the  round  traces  of  his 
His  fresh  fair  image  must  away  from  ms. 
Oh,  that  I  were  the  dust  whereon  tboa  tniii^ 
Even  though  I  felt  thee  not  !** — ^Aod  is  iki 
The  virgin  of  the  festal  hall,  who  woo 
A  kingdom  for  a  smile,  nor  deign'd  jegui 
Its  winning,  and  who  stoop*d  to  be  a  QsHif 
And  is  this  she,  whose  coming  on  the 
Was  like  the  Morn  in  her  impearled  car. 
Loftiest  or  loveliest  which,  *twere  bold  loflvl 
She  whose  enamouring  scorn  fell  lazuiy4b 
On  her  beholders,  who  seein*<f  glad  to 
Beneath  the  wreathed  contempt  of  her 
This  she,  the  Lady  of  the  summer  bark. 
To  whom  the  sunshine  and  the  airs,  and  iD 
Th'  inconstant  waters  play*d  the  coortisr 
That  cast  a  human  feeling  of  delight 
At  her  bewitching  presence  o'er  the  blind 
Unconscious  fiirms  of  nature  f    Is  this  ahif 
Those  rich  lips,  ibr  a  monarch'a  banqssl 
Visiting  the  dust  with  frantic  kiss,  thus  io«, 
Thus  desolate,  thus  fallen,  of  her  (all 
Careless,  so  deep  in  shame,  yet  onasbsBMlI 

But   thou.   Heaven    reconciled,  oo 

seard. 
The  anointed  by  the  prophet's  gladdeinf  < 
God's  instrument,  hath  midnight  now 
Its  spirit- wafting  function  f     Bmeric,  she 
On  earth  so  mild,  in  her  had  anger  seem'd 
Unnatural  as  a  war-song  on  a  lute, 
As  blood  upon  the  pinion  of  a  dove. 
In  heaven  has  she  her  heavenly  quaUties 
Unlearnt  t  is  she  the  angel  now  in  all 
But  its  best  part,  forgiveness  f    Can  it  be 
Th*  ungentle  North,  the  bleak  and  snowy  i 
Estrange  her  now  f  those  elements  of  esrdl 
But  tyrannize  beneath  the  moon,  the  slsis 
And  spirits  in  their  nature  privileged 
From  heat  and  cold,  from  isTering  ani 

frost, 
Their  pure  and  constant  temperament 
Glide  through  the  storm  serene,  and  rosy* 

Rove  the  frore  winter  air.    Are  sounds ^ 

That  Samor  from  his  mossy  pillow,  screick^] 
Under  the  oak,  uplifts  his  bead,  and  then 
^V%  QctA  Uiw-overcome,  mbsides  agsin  t 
YLt^i  ^dftie^^'^^  woM^^M^  hii  aqpcaJ 
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h  gay  and  dancing  word, 
delicate  and  dwelling  fall, 
in  the  air  about  him ;  looks 
'a  baahfbl  eye,  too  ibnd 
t  too  ttmorooa  to  fix 
avering.    All  the  marriage  rite 
anew ;  the  aunlight  falla 
-clasp'd  book  of  prayer,  aa  then 
rmain  apeaka  aa  Germain  spake ; 
on  her  cheek  the  tear  ia  there, 
hting  in  lucid  trembling  bright ; 
ering  of  her  yielded  band, 
up  her  finger  small,  the  ring 
>wn  for  ever,  throbs  again 
tive  touch.    He  dares  not  move 
I  break  the  lovely  bubbly  frail ; 
'ea  atir  not,  lest  they  rove  away 
icious  sight ;  his  open  hand 
,  lest  the  slightest  change  disturb 
I  sensation :  so  he  Ues, 
dae,  yet  feeling  all  as  true. 

false,  yet  why  T  that  is  indeed, 
nae  and  sight.    Ah,  well  beseems 
insects  of  an  April  mom, 
natant  as  the  thiatle^s  down 
ire  on  it,  lasting  as  the  flake 
w  on  the  warm  and  grassy  ground, 
a  US,  ourselves,  our  forms,  our 

tread  on,  and  the  air  we  breathe, 
glaasy  peopling  of  a  dream, 
visions  for  their  perishuig, 
mreahty  to  rail, 
the  illusion,  that  deceives 
id  unwise  to  cast  away 
becauae  they  are  not  amaranth. 

vr,  nor  ungrateful  nor  unwise, 

\  from  this  cold  and  dark  below, 

lee  out  for  thy  peculiar  joy 

imagininga,  with  shapes, 

nd  motions,  and  sweet  stillnesses, 

ill  the  moon  beholds  to  woe 

ut  in  some  far  quiet  sphere 

fa  pure  companionship 

ion  didst  love,  and  who  loved  thee 

ate  and  earthly  sense  was  theirs. 


BOOK   IX. 


t  the  ship  along  the  sea  of  storms  ? 
the  dark  haste  of  the  wintry  clouds 
lere  the  planet  in  retired 
motion  the  blue  arch  of  heaven 
Sometimes  on  the  mountain  top 
wave  the  reappearing  bark 
I  atand,  with  peimon  fluttering  &r 
sail  half  furl'd,  yet  eminent 
lilting  element  in  disdain. 
lid  the  darkness  falling  ofl*, 
I  from  its  crystal  sphere  away, 
!  argent  orb  refresb*d,  and  showv 
enchable.    Thou  voyager 
wmvts  of  dsiwbcwn,  Star 


Of  Britain's  gloomy  night,  so  bafflest  thou 

My  swift  poetic  vision !  now  the  wavea 

Ride  o*er  ttiee,  now  the  clouds  devour  thee  up, 

And  thou  art  lost  to  sight,  and  dare  I  aay 

Lost  to  thy  immortality  of  song  f 

Thee  too  anon  I  see  emerging  proud 

From  the  dusk  billows  of  calamity. 

That  swoln  and  haughty  from  the  recent  wreck 

Of  thy  compatriot  navy,  thee  assail 

With  their  accumulated  weight  of  surge. 

Thou  topet  some  high'brow'd  wave,  and  shaking 

ofl* 
On  either  side  their  fury,  brandishest 
Thy  solitary  banner.    Thee  I  aee. 
Within  th'  embosoming  midnight  of  the  land, 
On  gliding  with  amooih  motion  undisturb'd, 
And  through  the  glimpses  of  the  breaking  gloom, 
Sometimea  a  solemn  beauty  sheddest  forth 
On  the  distemper'd  face  of  human  things. 

Full  in  the  centre  of  Caer  Ebranc*  stood 
A  temple,  by  the  August  Severus  reared 
To  Mavora  the  Implacable ;  what  time 
That  CsBsar  atoop'd  his  eagles  on  the  wreck' 
Of  British  freedom,  when  the  mountaineer. 
The  King  of  Morven,  if  old  songs  be  sooth, 
Fingal,  from  Garun*s  bloody  flashing  waveat 
Shook  the  fled  Roman  on  his  new-built  wall ; 
And  Ossian  woke  up  on  bis  hill  of  dreams, 
And  spread  the  glory  of  his  song  abroad. 
To  halo  round  his  sceptred  Hero's  head. 

But  not  the  less  his  work  of  pride  pursued 
Th'  imperial  Roman ;  up  the  pillara  rose, 
Slow  lengthening  out  their  long  unbroken  lines ; 
In  delicate  solidity  advanced. 
And  stately  grace  toward  the  sky,  till  met 
By  the  light  massiveness  of  roof,  that  aloped 
Down  on  their  flowery  capitals.    Nor  knew 
That  man  of  purple  and  of  diadem, 
The  Universal  Architect  at  work. 
Framing  for  him  a  narrow  building  dark, 
The  grave's  lone  building.    Th'  emperor  and  hia 

bonea 
Into  the  blank  of  things  forgot  and  past 
Had  moulder'd,  but  this  proud  and  'during  pile. 
By  wild  weeds  overgrown,  by  yellow  hues 
Of  age  deep  tinted,  atill  a  triumph  wrought 
O'er  time,  and  Christian  disregard,  and  atood 
As  though  to  mock  its  Maker's  perishing. 

Upon  the  eastern  pediment  stood  out 
A  fierce  relief,  whpre  the  tumultuous  stone 
Was  nobly  touch' d  into  a  fit  device 
For  th'  immortal  Homicide  within :  it  ahow'd 
His  coming  on  the  earth ;  the  God  had  burst 
The  gates  of  Janus,  that  fell  shattering  back 
Behind  him,  from  the  wall  the  rearing  steeds 
Sprung  forth,  and  with  their  stony  hoofs  the  air 
Insulted.    Them  Bellona  urged,  abroad 
Her  anaky  locks  from  her  bare  wrinkled  brow 
Went  scattering ;  forward  the  haggard  charioteer 
Lean'd,  following  to  the  coursers'  reeking  flanka 
The  furrowing  aoourge  with  all  herself,  and  hung 
Over  their  backa  half  fury,  and  half  joy, 
Aa  though  to  listen  to  their  bruising  hoofs, 
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That  trampled  the  thick  moasacrc.     Erect 
Behind,  with  8hi<:ld  drawn  in  and  forward  spear, 
The  coned  helm  finely  8ha{)ed  to  th'  arcliing  brow, 
The  ^Tod  stood  up  within  the  car,  that  seemM 
To  riisli  \vh«Miovor  the  flt-pt  wind  swept  by. 
His  hroNv  was  ^Mory,  and  his  arm  was  power, 
And  a  smooth  iinnioriahty  of  youth, 
Like  fri'Hhnoss  from  Elysium  newly  left, 
Th'  embuhning  of  cch;stiul  airs  inhaled, 
Tuuch'd  with  a  beauty  to  be  shuddered  at 
His  massy  shape,  a  Ui^htning-hkc  fierce  graccf 
That  makes  itself  admired,  whilst  it  destroys. 

There  on  a  throne,  fronting  the  morning  sun, 
Caswallon  sate  ;  his  sceptre  a  bright  sword 
Unsheathed ;  with  savage  art  had  he  broke  up 
His  helmet  to  the  hkeness  of  a  crown, 
Thereon  uncouthly  set  and  clustering  bright 
Rich  jewels  glitterM  ;  to  his  people  ranged 
Upon  the  steps  of  marble  sloping  down, 
Barbaric  justice  minist'ring  he  sate, 
Expounding  the  absolute  law  of  his  own  will, 
And  from  the  abject  at  his  feet  received 
Homage  that  seem'd  like  worship :  not  alone 
From  his  wild  people,  but  from  lips  baptized. 
Came  titles  that  might  make  the  patient  Heavens 
Burst  to  the  utterance  of  a  laughing  scorn  ; 
Might  wake  up  from  the  bosom  of  the  grave, 
A  bitter  and  compaseionate  contempt, 
To  hear  tho  inheritance  of  her  dull  worms, 
Named  in  his  dauntless  and  unblushing  style, 
'•  Unconqu'rable  !   Omnipotent!  Supreme!" — 

But  all  along  the  ranging  column  files, 
And  all  abroad  the  turgid  laudings  spread, 
"Unconqu'rable!  Omnipotent!  Supreme!" 

Yet  he,  the  Stranger,  whom  Prince  Malwyn 
leads. 
He  bows  not,  those  hymn'd  flatteries  seem  to  jar 
Upon  his  sense,  so  high  his  head  he  bears 
Above  them,  like  a  man  constrain'd  to  walk 
Amid  low  tufts  of  poisonous  herbs ;  he  fronts 
The  monarch,  and  thus  'gins  his  taunting  strain  : 
"  Unconqu'rable !  whose  coit|uering  is  the  wolf's 
That  when  the  shifting  battle  rages  yet. 
Steals  to  tome  desert  comer  of  the  field. 
And  riots  on  the  spoils.     Omnipotent ! 
Ay,  as  a  passive  weapon,  wielded  now, 
Now  cast  away  contemptuous  for  the  dust 
To  canker  and  to  rust  around.    Supreme  ! 
O'er  whom  is  Ruin  on  its  vulture  wings. 
Scoffing  the  bubble  whereupon  thou  ridest, 
And  waiting  Hengist's  call  to  swoop  and  pierce 
And  dissipate  its  swoln  and  airy  pride. 
Whose  diadem  of  glory,  sword  of  power. 
Yea,  breath  of  Ufe,  at  Hengist's  wayward  will. 
Cling  to  thee,  ready  at  his  beck  to  fode. 
And  shiver  and  expire."—"  At  Hengist^s  call ! 
At  Hengist's  beck!   at  Hengist's !*'--the  word 

choked. 
With  eyes  that  dug  into  the  Stranger's  fcce. 
Yet  80  by  wrath  bewilder'd,  they  had  lost 
Distinction,  rose  Caswallon.     From  the  wall 
A  lance  he  seized,  huge  as  a  pine-tree  stem, 
That  oin  Blencalhara  aiauda  ahwi  '^^^inat  Hea- 
ven's storma : 
Far  o*er  all  heads  i  long  and  TapVd  {^^ 


It  cut  along  the  air,  till  almost  fail*d 
The  sight  to  track  it  to  its  ponderoa  UL 
Then  taking  on  his  throne  his  quiet  salt, 
"  Back,  back  to  Heugist,  say  my  liooe 
Bid  liini  o'crcast  it,  then  come  bera 
To  menace  at  Caswallon."— "Soft sad s«k, 
(Pursued   the    unwondcring  Stranger)  bfrt 

thou  not, 
There  is  a  strength,  that  is  not  of  the  im, 
Nor  standeth  in  the  muscles'  sinewy  phft 
It  striketh,  but  its  striking  is  unseen, 
It  wieldeth,  what  it  widdeth  seeming  ysi 
Sway'd  by  its  own  free  motion.    King,  1  a^  ^ 
Thou  stepp'st  not,  speak* st  not,  bmobedkluH 
To  Hengist's  empire,  thciu'rt  a  dog  thttlaai 
But  as  thy  master  slips  thee  on  his  game, 
'  A  bridled  steed  that  vaunteth  as  his  own 
His  rider's  prowess." — "  Hah !  I  koowllaifll 
'  Insolent  outcast,  Samor  f" — "  And  I  thse, 
Self-outcast,  once  a  Briton— oh  thou  fslTi 
When  most  thou  seem'st  exalted,  oh  noa 
When  most  ennobled,  a  most  pitiful  slife 
'  When  bearing  thee  most  lordly !    Briton 
I  Ay,  every  clod  of  earth  that  makes  a  p«t 
I  Of  this  isle's  round,  each  leaf  of  every  miy 
I  And  every  wave  of  every  streamlet  bnok, 
I  Should  look  upon  thee  with  a  mother's 
{  And  speak  unto  thee  with  a  mother's 
But  thou,  most  impious  and  unnatural  m, 
Hast  sold  thy  mother  to  the  shame  andeatt 
Of  foreign  lust,  hast  knit  a  league  to  reai 
i  And  sever  her.  most  proud  if  some  torn  U 
Be  cast  thee  for  thy  lot." — Then  rose  sfai 
Caswallon,  from  his  brow  the  crown  tookiK 
And  placing  it  in  Samor's  hand — "I  retd 
Thy  purpose,  and  there's  fire  in*t,  by  my 
Now,  Samor,  place  that  crown  upon  my 
Do  me  thy  homage,  kneeling,  as  thy  kiQii 
And  thou  and  I,  we*ll  have  a  glorious  till 
At  these  proud  Saxons.    Turn  not  off;  nf 
Gild  their  young  javelins  in  Caswalioo'i 
And  women  pluck  me  by  the  beard,  if  e'« 
On  other  terms  I  league  with  thee."— Ha 
Samor  received,  and  Samor  look'd  to 
And  Samor  bow'd  his  knee, — "  Almigtey 
If  thine  eternal  thunderbolts  are  yet 
Unweary  of  their  function  dire,  if  earth 
Yet,  yet  have  not  exhausted  and  consomal 
Thy  flame- wing'd  armoury  of  wrath,  nttt 
Some  signal  and  particular  revenge 
For  this  man's  head :  so  this  finil  esrth  shil 
Ere  doomsday,  that  the  sin,  whose 

shape 
Doth  most  ofiend  thy  nice  and  senmtive  a|^ 
Is  to  bear  arms  against  our  native  land. 
Make  thou  of  him  a  monumental  ruin. 
To  publish  in  the  ages  long  remote. 
That  sometimes  is  thy  red  right  hand  aptt    { 
Against  the  living  guilty.'*— And  to  earth,     . 
Upleaping,  Samor  dash'd  the  crown ;  ihs  |M 
Lay  starry  on  the  pavement  wiiite.    On  hif^ 
Caswallon  the  rear'd  aword  of  jastios 
Heavy  with  death,  above  th*  Avenger's 
But  he—"  Caswallon,  hold  thine  hand.  N 

here 
Thy  warrant  for  my  aaletyt  by  thy  aon 
k^otfittxd^gma,  upon  hia  heait  to  wreak 
K\\«T^^anaxaiwMLr    H5tk  boaooi  bait 
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ryn  by  th*  Avenger's  eide.    But  he 

It  downy  skin  empurpled  o'er 

1*8  light  colouring,  and  his  constant 

the  dagger,  and  "  Fall  what  fall  may, 

i>y,  my  hand  shall  still  be  white 

1  of  thine."-»Like  wild-boar  in  his 

orrent-check'd,  Caswallon  paused — 
ristian,  where  learnt  thou  the  art  to 

« 

ice  from  me  ?  Go,  go,  I  may  strike 
B  me.— By  Andraste,  boy, 
n,  there's  thy  father  in  thy  blood. 
•r,  thoa  hast  'scaped  me  now,  ere- 

footstool  of  thy  neck,  to  monnt 
I  throne:  alive  or  dead,  Til  have 
upple,  |md  a  front  as  low 
as  any  of  my  milk-fed  slaves : 
\.nd  Malwyn  led  the  Avenger  forth 
all  and  sleepy  shore  of  Ouse, 
r  Ebranc's  sounds  flagg'd  on  his  ear, 
owershad  dwindled  from  his  sight 

Malwyn  clasp'd  his  hand,  and  tears 
eyeUds. — **  Oh,  thou  know'st  not  yet 
It  sways  my  father's  passive  mind ! 
ny  sweet  Lilian,  she  whose  sight 

eyes  tremble,  whom  I've  stolen  to 

father's  stern  command,  asleep 
lips,  and  snowy  breathing  skin, 
r  she  me,  her  brother ;  her  knew  I 
my  spirit  yeam'd  to  mix 
I  fiaqndness,  she,  even  she,  the  soft, 
It,  a  wolf  had  loved  her,  she 
B  drowning  waters  o'er  her  close, 
jf  a  hellish  sacrifice." 
bled  silence,  spake  the  Chief: 
my  Christian  pupil,  God  will  give 
in  earth  another  meeting-place ; 
imber.  Vengeance,  Vigilance."— 

g  had  made  an  early  effort  faint, 
:  Upon  the  Winter's  ancient  reign, 
1  lured  forth  from  the  glittering  earth 
op  and  pale  cowslip,  th'  elder  tree 
orn  thdr  green  buds  shot  out,  yet 
I 

be  rude  air  with  their  dainty  folds, 
n  iparkled  where  the  snow  had  been, 
k1  there  a  bird  on  the  bare  qiray 
imorous  welcome,  and  the  stream 
,  as  rejoicing  to  be  free, 
ii^  down  itt  sunny  silvering  course. 

wint'ry  thing  on  Eamont's  shore 

powerlesa  are  the  airs  that  touch 

f  end  to  kindling  the  dead  earth, 

he  dewy  trembling  of  the  sun, 

and  the  heart  of  Vortimer 

ibet  flakes  and  curdles  there— that 

» 

•nk  of  foir  and  cherish'd  turf, 

e  head  recUnee,  ah,  doth  not  rest ! 

1  swelling,  likest  were  a  grave, 

ivwe  brief  and  narrow  for  ail  else 

r 


That  dance  beneath  the  stream.    Yet  there  the 

spring 
Hath  dropp'd  her  first,  her  tenderest  bloom ;  the 

airs 
Find  the  first  flowery  odours  on  that  spot ; 
Cowslip  is  there  and  primrose  faint  and  pale» 
The  daisy  and  the  violet's  blue  eyes. 
Peeping  from  out  the  shaking  grass.    The  step 
Of  Samor  wakens  the  pale  slumberer  there. 
He  lifts  his  lean  hands  up,  and  parts  away 
The  matting  hair  from  o'er  his  eyes,  which  look 
As  though  the  painful  simlight  wilder'd  them, 
With  stony  stare  that  saw  not.    Save  that  lay 
A  shepherd's  wallet  by  his  side,  had  seem'd 
That  foot  of  nuin  ne*er  ventured  here ;  all  soimde 
Were  strange  and  foreign,  save  the  pendent  anna 
Swinging  above  with  heavy  knoUing  sound. 
But  Samor's  presence  made  a  sudden  break 
Upon  his  miserable  flow  of  thought; 
He  motion'd  first  with  bony  arip,  then  spake. 
'*  Away,  away,  thou'rt  fearful,  thou'lt  disturb, 
Away  with  thy  arm'd  head  and  iron  heel. 
She  will  not  venture,  while  thy  aspect  fierce 
Haunts  hereabout,  she  cannot  brook  a  sound, 
Ndr  any  thing  that's  rude,  and  dark,  and  harsb, 
Nor  any  voice,  nor  any  look  but  mine ; 
She  will  not  come  up,  if  thou  linger' st  here ; 
Hard  and  discourteous  man,  why  seek  to  keep 
My  own,  my  buried  from  me !  why  prevent 
The  smiling  intercourse  of  those  that  love  !"— 
'*  Sad  man,  what  mean'st  thouf" — **  Speak  not, 

but  begone, 
I  tell  thee,  she's  beneath,  I  laid  her  there. 
And  she'll  come  up  to  me,  I  know  she  will, 
Trembling  and  slender,  soft  and  rosy  pale. 
I  know  it,  all  things  sound,  and  all  things  smile. 
As  when  she  wont  to  meet  me." — '*  Woefiil 

youth, 
The  dead  shall  never  rise  but  onee."— "And 

why  T 
The  primrose  that  was  dead,  I  saw  it  shed 
Its  leaves,  and  now  again  'tis  fresh  and  ftir ; 
The  swallow,  fled  on  gliding  wing  away, 
Like  a  departing  spirit,  see  it  skims 
The  waters;    the  white  dormouse,  that  went 

down 
Into  its  cave,  hath  been  abroad ;  the  stream, 
That  was  so  silent,  hark !  its  murmuring  voice 
Is  round  about  us.    Lilian  too,  to  meet 
The  voices  and  the  breathing  things  she  loved, 
Amid  the  sunshine  and  the  springing  joy 
Will  rise  again." — "  Kind  Heaven,  I  should  have 

known. 
Though  rust-embrown'd,  yon  breast-plate  and 

yon  helm, 
I  should  have  known,  though  furrowy,  sunk  and 

wan, 
That  face,  though  wrcck'd  and  l>roken  that  tall 

form; 
Prince  Vortimer !  in  maiden  or  in  child. 
Fancies  so  sick  and  wild  had  been  most  sad, 
But  in  a  martial  and  renowned  chief. 
Might  teach  a  trick  of  pity  to  a  fiend. 
Oh,  n\|ich  abused !  much  injured,  well,  too  well 
Hath  that  fell  man  the  deed  of  evil  wrought."— 
"  Man,  man !  then  there  ia  maxv,  ^Ymma  \j\m4 

will  flow, 
'  Wboae  fleah  wiU  qiwm  rata  ttekMn^wi^ 
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Samor!*' — And  up  lie  leap'd,  as  though  he  flung 
Like  a  dead  load  the  dreamy  madness  off. 
"Samorl    thou    tranquil    soul!    thai  walk'st 

ahroad 
With  thy  calm  reason,  and  thy  cloudless  face 
Unchangeable,  as  a  cold  midnight  star : 
Thou  scarce  wilt  credit,  I  have  found  a  joy 
In  hurling  stones  down  on  that  glassy  tide, 
And  with  an  angry  and  quick-dashing  foot, 
Breaking  the  senseless  smoothness,  that  me- 

thought 
Smiled  wickedly  upon  me,  and  rejoiced 
At  its  own  guilt  and  my  calamity. 
But  oh,  upon  a  thing  that  feels  and  bleeds. 
And  shrieks  and  shudders,  with  avenging  ann 
To  spring !    Where  is't  and  who  f  good  Samor, 

tell.*'— 
And  Samor  told  the  tale,  and  thus— *' Brare 

youth, 
Not  only  from  ypn  narrow  turf,  come  up 
From  Britaii^s  every  hill,  and  glen,  and  plain. 
Deep  voices  that  invoke  thee,  Vortimer, 
To  waken  from  thy  wo<?ful  rest.    Thy  arm 
No  selfish,  close,  and  singular  revenge 
Must  nerve  and  freshen  ;  in  thy  country's  cause. 
Not  in  thy  own,  that  fury  must  bo  wreak'd." 

His  answer  was  the  brandishing  his  sword, 
Which  he  had  rent  down  from  the  o'erhanging 

bought 
And  the  infuriate  riot  of  his  eye. 

"  Oh,  perilous  your  hazard,"  still  went  on 
Samor,  *'  ye  foes  of  freedom,  ye  take  off 
Heaven's  bonds  from  all  our  fiercer  part  of  man, 
Ye  legalize  forbidden  thoughts,  the  thirst 
Of  blood  yo  make  a  glory,  give  the  hue 
Of  honour  and  self-admiration  proud 
To  passions  murky,  dark,  unreconciled : 
The  stern  and  Pagan  vengeance  sanctify 
To  a  Christian  virtue,   and  our  prayers,   that 

mount 
Unto  the  throne  of  God,  though  harshly  toned 
With  imprecations,  take  their  flight  uncheck'd.'* 

But  Vortimer  upon  the  grassy  bank 
Had  fallen:   "Not  long,  sweet  spirit,  oh  not 

long. 
Shall  violets  be  wanting  on  thy  grave !" — 

Yet  imaccompanied  the  Avenger  past, — 
As  though  the  wonted  dark  and  solemn  words, 
'*  Vengeance  and  Vigilance,"   had   fix'd    him 

there, 
Prince  Vortimer  remains  by  Eamont  side. 

Samor  !  the  cities  hear  thy  lonely  voice 
Thy  lonely  tread  is  in  the  quiet  vale. 
Thy  lonely  arm,  amid  his  deep  trench'd  camp. 
The  Saxon  hears  upon  some  crashing  helm 
Breaking  in  thunder  and  in  death.    But  thee, 
Why  see  I  thee  by  Severn  side '.  what  soft 
And  indolent  attraction  wiles  thee  on. 
Even  on  this  cold  and  gusty  April  day. 
To  the  sad  desert  o{  thy  ancient  home ! 
Why  mingle  for  thyself  lUc  wormwood  cup  f 
Why  plunge  into  the  fouui  ol  buVQTtveaaX 
Or  why,  with  tad  induigence,  v^'b^V^^  ^« 


Wilful  the  moody  sorrow,  and  relu 
Thy  high-strung  spirit  ?     Oh,  so  near,  no 
Haih  he  to  pass  from  those  old  scenes  imr. 
He  musit  go  visit  every  spot  beloved, 
And  think  on  joys,  no  more  to  be  enjoy'i 

Ruin  is  there,  but  ruin  slow  and  mild, 
The  spider's  wandering  web  is  thin  sad  gny 
On  roof  and  wall,  here  clings  the  dasky  bSL 
And,  where  his  infants*  voices  used  to  waui 
The  owlet's  sullen  flutter  and  dull  duip 
Come  o'er  him  ;  on  his  hospitable  beank 
The  blind  worm  and  slow  beetle  cnvlM 

round. 
Yet  is  no  little,  light,  and  trivial  thing, 
Without  its  tender  memory ;  first  with  kiv, 
Long  and  apparent  aweet,  the  primrose  bid 
He  visits,  where  that  graceful  girl  is  lad. 
Then  roves  he  every  chamber ;  eye,  tod  or. 
And  soul,  all  full  of  her,  that  b  not  there: 
Emeric  haunts  every  where,  there's  notite  | 
Her  thin  form  hath  not  glided  through,  noi 
Upon  the  chequer'd  marble  where  her  Kmi 
Hath  never  glanced,  no  window  whence  hii 
Have  never  gazed  for  him ;  the  walls  hm 
Her  voice ;  her  touch,  now  deathly  coii 

been 
Warm  on  so  many  thinga ;  there  biogii 

now. 
The  lute,  from  whence   those  harmoiiei 

drew. 
So  sphere-like  sweet,  they  aeem'd  to  dnf  I 

heaven. 
There,  where  the  fox  came  starting  oat  Ml 
There,  circled  with  her  in&nts,  did  shefli; 
And  here  the  bridal  couch,  the  couch  of  lA; 
A  Uttle  while,  and  then  the  bed  of  deatk. 
And  lo  that  holy  scroll  of  parchment. 
With  many  a  sentence  of  the  word  of  Gsi 
Still  open,  Samor  could  not  choose  but  n^ 
In  large  and  brilliant  characters  emblaic^ 
The  Preacher's  "  Vanity  of  vanities.*' 

How  like  is  grief  to  pleasure !  her*  te^ 
One  day.  one  night,  to  see  the  eve  a 
Into  the  water,  with  ita  wonted  fall. 
'Tis  strange  temptation — and  to  gather  if 
Sad  relics.    And  the  visionary  night ' 
How  will  its  airy  forms  come  sliding  dovii 
Here,  where  is  old  familiar  footing  all, 
'Tis  strange  temptation.— But  the  Wl 

flag 
Past  waving  o*er  hia  sight,  at  once  he 
Of  that  seal'd  day  of  destiny,  when  hiifMl 
Should  trample  on  ita  neck,  and  buret  aeiT* 

Oh  secret  traveller  o'er  a  ruin'd  land. 
Yet  once  more  mast  I  seek  thee  'mid  the) 
The  desolate,  the  dead.     On  Ambri  phii-_, 
jOn  Murder'a  bleated  place  of  pride. 

seem 
At  distance  'twas  n  favour *d  meadow. 
With  richer  herbage  than  the  mooriaod ' 
Around  it,  the  lozurioua  weeda  look'd  bofliij 
And  glanced  their  many-eolonrs  ilsek'd 

dew. 
^^«ti  nearer,  acatteT'd  all  anmnd  appesr'd 
\Yv«i  uittna^'^BMXviuBnQtwmi  feast,  the 
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I,  that  ^ily  glitter'd  Btill, 
ing  had  been  dark  so  long, 
nners,  and  pavilion  shreds, 
t  here  and  there,  or  ring, 
:  day  how  proudly  worn ! 

lurried  burying  had  there  been ; 
»U8  workman,  as  disturbed 
toil,  left  struggling  out 
bleach'd  bones  seem'd  even  yet 

rly,  so  untimely  left. 

ey  flix  of  the  wolf,  here  black 

he  obscene  raven's  v^ing, 

i  they  had  marr'd  the  fruitless 

mes  bore  here  and  there  a  name, 
ed  heritage  of  kings. 

nd  stricken  place ;  though  day 
ven,  and  the  fresh  grass  look'd 

itherM,  nor  was  silence  there 
: ;  busy  'twas,  and  chill 
ither  absence  of  strong  sound, 
ike  the  shivering  interval 
ises  of  a  passing  bell. 

vhat  a  narrow  place  confines 
id  thy  princely !  that  grey  earth 
n'd  and  made  thee  proud:  the 

vas  the  rapture  of  thy  maids, 
thy  mothers:  and  the  brave, 

valour  was  thy  wall  of  strength : 
hose  air-gilding  palace  towers 
Im  of  glory  to  detain 
un  in  his  career ;  thy  wise, 
id  solemn  argument  controll'd 
nd  thy  mighty,  whose  command 
strong  cities.     Beauty,  wealth, 
nrisdom,  mingled  and  absorb*d 
larity  of  dust, 
lite  and  silent  ashes  all. 
B  of  mortality ;  abroad 
o  hover,  pouring  in 
f  Doomsday  to  the  soul ;  steal  up 
ions  of  eternity 

earth.    Oh,  is  it  there  beneath 
erlasting  f  or  dispersed 
aterial  kindred  free. 

Oh  man !  man  !  fit  compeer 
mgels,  trodden  under  foot, 
)y  the  infinite  expanse 
dering  and  immutable ! 

enger,  in  that  quiet  glebe, 
gs  are  hid,  once  link'd  to  thee 
ntle  than  the  coupling  silk, 
>   snowy  doves!   hands  used  to 

ibrace  with  thine,  and  hearts 
lage  dwelt,  clear,  changeless,  full 
noon  upon  a  crystal  lake  : 
in  council,  and  in  fight, 

colouring  from  thine.     And  thou 
hing,  moving,  speaking  here, 

the  motionless,  the  mule  I 
65 


Among  that  solemn  multitude  of  graves 
One  woman  hath  her  dwelling,  round  and  roand 
She  wanders  with  a  foot  that  seems  to  fear 
That  it  is  treading  over  one  beloved. 
She  seems  to  seek  what  she  despairs  to  find. 
There's  in  her  eye  a  wild  inquiring  roll. 
Yet  th'  eye  is  stony.    Oft  she  stops  to  hear, 
Then,  as  in  bitter  disappointment,  shakes 
Her  loose  hair,  and  again  goes  wandering  on. 
She  shriek* d  at  Samor*s  presence,  and  flung  up 
Her   arms,  and   in   her  shriek  was   laughter. 

"Thou! 
What  dost  thou  with  that  face  above  the  earth. 
Thou  shouldst  be  with ifae  real!*'—'*  My  firiand's 

soft  bride 
The  dainty  Evelena  !'*—**  That's  it,  the  name 
Wherewith  the  vrinds  have  mock*d  me  every 

morn, 
And  every  dusky  eve — or  was  it  then  f 
Ay  then  it  was,  when  I  was  wont  to  sleep 
On  a  soft  bod,  and  when  no  rough  winds  blew 
About  me,  when  I  ever  saw  myaelf 
Drest  gliit'ringly,  and  there  was  something  else 
Then,  which  there  is  not  now."—**  Thy  Elidure, 
Sad  houseless  widow!"— **  Hah!  thou  cunning 

man, 
*Twas  that,  'twas  that !  and  thou  canst  tell  me  too 
Where  they  have  laid  him — well  thou  canst,  I 

know 
There's  deep  connexion  'twixt  my  grief  and  thee. 
Thou,  thou  art  he  that  wakcst  sleepers  up, 
And  send' St  them  fonh  along  the  cold  bare  heath. 
To  seek  the  dark  and  disappearing.    There 
Sound  bowlings  at  the  midnight  bleak,  and  blasts 
Shivering  and  fierce.    And  there  come  peasant 

boors 
That  bring  the  mourner  bread,  and  weave  the 

roof 
Above  her,  of  the  brown  and  rustling  fern ; 
But  never  sounds  the  voice,  or  comes  the  shape 
She  sought  for.     Oh,  my  wakings  and  my  sleeps 
How  exquisite  they  were !  upon  his  breast 
I  slept,  and  when  I  woke  there  smiled  his  fiice." 

Even  as  the  female  pigeon  to  her  nest. 
All  ruffled  by  rude  winds  and  discomposed, 
Returning,  with  full  breast  sits  brooding  down. 
And  all  sinks  smooth  around  her  and  beneath : 
So  when  the  image  of  departed  joy 
Revisited  the  heart  of  that  sad  wife. 
Settled  to  peace  its  wayward  and  distraught. 
Sweetly  she  spake,  and  unconfusedly  heard. 
Of  him  the  low,  the  undistinguish'd  laid, 
Of  Samor's  friend,  her  bridegroom,  Elidure. 
And  somewhat  of  her  pale  and  tender  bloom 
With  a  faint  flourishing  enliven'd  up 
The  wither'd  and  the  sunken  in  her  cheek ; 
But  when  again  alone,  o'er  heart  and  brain 
Flash'd  back  the  wandering,  recommenced  the 

search 
Ever  with  broken  questionings,  and  mute 
Lip-parted  listenings,  pauses  at  each  grave. 
As  though  it  were  her  right,  where  lay  her  lord. 
That  some  inherent  consciousness  should  start 
Within  her;  though  'tis  nature's  law,  that  one 
Cold  undistinguish'd  silence  palls  the  dead. 
Yet.  yet  'tis  hard  and  cruel  uo\  \o  g;mi\. 
One  low  sound,  eveu  xlua  \akeikeia  o1  %>  iOQSiA.% 
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To  tell  her  where  to  lay  her  down  and  die. 
Sure  there  are  spirita  round  her,  yet  all  leagued 
To  abuse  and  lead  astray,  and  hia,  even  bis, 
Pitileaa  as  the  rest,  with  jealous  care 
Concealing  its  felt  presence.    Ghostly  night 
Wafts  Jher  no  dusk  intelligence ;  the  day 
Shows  nothing  with  its  broad  and  glaring  rays. 


BOOK   X. 


BiTT  tliott  from  North  to  South  hast  ranged  the 
isle, 
From  Skiddaw  to  the  Cornwall  sea-beat  rocks, 
One  icy  face  of  desolation  cold, 
OiM  lerel  sheet  of  sorrow  and  dismay, 
Avenger!  thou  hast  traversed,  bast  but  held 
Companionship  with  mourners  and  with  slaves. 

Upon  the  northern  rocks  of  Cornwall  meet 
Th*  Avenger  and  the  Warrior;  thus  spake  he  :— 
"  How  name  ye  yon  strong  castle  on  the  rock  V* 
**  Tintagel,  the  prince  Gorlois'  towers."—**  And 

whose 
Yon  soldiers  cresting  with  their  camp  the  shore, 
And  yon  embattled  navy  on  the  sea, 
Rounding    their    moony  circle?"     "Mine!"— 

"And  thou  T" 
'*Methinks,  most  solemn  questioner,  the  helm 
Might  well  proclaim  Pendragon." — '*  No,  the 

front, 
Whereon  that  scaly  blazon  used  to  glow. 
Had  ne*er  been  girding  with  unnatural  siege 
A  British  castle,  while  all  Britain  lay 
In  chains  beneath  the  Stranger." — '*  What  art 

thou, 
That  beardest  in  thy  high  and  taunting  vein 
The  Princes  of  the  land?"— "A  Prince!"— 

"  Thus  arm'd 
And  thus  attired!" — "Misjudging!  must  thou 

learn 
The  actions  are  the  raiment  of  the  man  7 
Better  to  serve  my  country  in  worn  weeds 
And  dinted  arms  like  mine,  than  'gainst  her  sons 
To  lace  a  golden  panoply.    This  rust, 
'Tis  Saxon  blood,  for  thine,  its  only  praise 
Is   its   bright  stainlossness.     Look  not,  fierce 

Prince, 
As  from  my  veins  its  earliest  spots  should  fall, 
'Tis  Britain  barbs  the  arrows  that  I  speak, 
And  makes  thy  heart  its  mark."—"  What  man 

or  more 
Thus  fires  and  freezes,  angers  and  controls 
With  the  majestic  valour  of  his  tongue, 
The  never  yet  controU'd,  and  bears  the  name 
Of  Britain,  Uke  a  shield  before  him,  broad 
And  firm  against  my  ripe  and  bursting  wrath  f 
Samor !  come,  honoured  vrarrior,  to  my  arma; 
Oh  shame  to  see,  and  seeing  not  to  know 
The  noblest  of  our  isle." — "  No  arma  may  fold 
Samor  within  them,  but  a  Briton's ;  thou 
By  this  apofltate  war  disownst  the  name, 
And  leaguest  dark  alliance  with  her  foea.*' 

"Ah,  then  thou  knowat  not,  in  yon  rock  is 
mew'd 


The  crafty  kite  that  hath  my  dove  in  thrall 
My  dove,  my  bride,  my  sweet  Igerna;  her 
That  Gorlois  with  his  privy  talon  swoop'd. 
The  gentle,  the  defenceless,  and  looks  dovi 
From  his  air-swinging  eyrie  on  my  wrath, 
That  like  the  sea  against  that  rooted  rock. 
Lashes  and  roars  in  vain."— **  Thy  brids!"-* 

"  My  bride. 
By  holy  words  in  saintly  chapel  spoke. 
And  all  before,  the  twilight  meetings  stolen. 
Upon  the  shelly  beach,  when  came  my  bark 
Sliding  with  amooth  oar  through  the  soumUm 

■pray 
From  the  Armoric  shore,  and  vowa  so  fond 
The  nnfelt  waters  crept  up  round  our  ieet; 
All  after,  rapturous  union  undisturbed. 
Her  Cither's  blessing  on  our  bridal  coudi, 
Promise  of  infant  pledges,  all  overthrown. 
All  withered  by  that  Gorlois,  that  low  worn 
I  were  too  proud  to  tread  on  heretofore ; 
He  with  aome  cold  and  antiquated  plea 
Of  broken  compact  by  the  sire,  away 
Reft  with  a  villain  stealth  th'  ill-guarded  gen, 
And  hoards  it  in  his  lone  and  trackleaa  cave." 


"  A  darker  and  more  precious  theft  hss  beM: 
This  Britain  has  been  stolen,  this  fair  isle, 
This  land  of  free-bom  Christian  men  becoiue 
The  rapine  of  fierce  Heathens.    Uther,  bear, 
Hear,  son  of  Constantino !  moet  dear  the  tin 
Of  wedlock  earthly  woven,  yet  seal'd  by  God; 
But  those  that  link  us  to  our  native  land 
Are  wrought  out  from  th'  eternal  adamant 
By  the  Almighty.     Oh  !  thy  country's  call 
Loud  with  a  thousand  voices  drowns  the  tooe 
Of  sweet  complaining  even  from  wife  bebied' 
Forego  the  weaker,  Uther,  and  obey 
The  stronger  duty." — "  Bloodless  man  and  oA 
Or  wrong  I  thee ;  perchance  the  Sftzon  holdi 
Thy  Emeric,  and  my  claims  must  cede  to 
Even  as  all  beauties  to  that  peerless  star."-* 

"  Sparc,  Uther,  spare  thy  taunting,  she  isflfci ' . 
Briton  or  Saxon  harm  not  her." — "  Tis  weD, 
Fair  tidings ! — but  thy  shuddering  brow  kMki 

white." 

"  There's  a  cold  safety,  Uther,  with  the  deed,     , 
There  is  where  foes  disturb  no  more,  the  gma 
"  Pardon  me,  friend— oh  pardon-^ut  my  wife, 
She  too  will  seek  that  undiaturbed  pboe. 
Ere  yield  to  that  pale  craven'a  love ;  if  felM 
She  dare  not  live,  and  yet,  oh  yet  she  fires!" 

Uprose  the  Avenger,  and  his  way  he  took 
To  where  the  rock  broke  off  abrupt  and  she«> 
Before  him  yawn'd  the  chasm,  whose  deptlia 

gloom 
Sever'd  the  island  Castle  fit>m  the  shore: 
The  ocean  waves,  as  though  but  newly  rest 
That  narrow  channel,  tumbled  to  and  fro, 
Rush'd  and  recoil'd,  and  sullently  sent  op 
An  everlasting  roar,  deep  echoed  oat 
From  th'  underworking  caverns ;  the  white  gP* 
Were  wandering  in  the  dusk  abyas,  and  sboM 
Faint  sunlight  here  and  there  on  the  moiit  ik^  '"^^ 
The  Castle  drawbridge  hung  aloof,  arm'd  w0    ;^ 
Paced  the  stern  ramparts,  javelins  look'd  oat, 
\YiQm  «niVn«aiue  and  loop-liole  arbalist  .^ 
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ng  loaded  lay  with  weight  of  shaft 

On  the  dizsy  brink  stood  up 

r.  like  a  Seraph  when  absolved 

niasioii,  on  some  sunny  peak 

I  gathering  cloud,  whereon  he  wont 

ir  atong  the  azure  space ; 

tSOB  not,  under  his  plumed  feet, 

lis  spreading  wings  it  floats, 

'proudly  with  its  heavenly  freight. 

:  Samor's  call  down  heavy  fell 

idge,  o*er  the  abysa  th*  Avenger 

age  portcullis  groaning  up 

rives  way ;  then  up  the  jealous  bridge 

leaps,  the  gate  falls  clashing  down. 

er,  and  half  foar,  Pendragon  shook 

}f  his  crest,  and  gasping  stood, 

lunter  is  gone  in  to  brave 

thin  his  shaggy  den,  down  peers 

trough  the  dusk,  and  fears  to  see 

en  eyes  strain  after.    But  elate 

on  the  rampart  that  tall  Chief, 

th'  outpour' d  garrison  to  cast 

It  as  the  fabled  Wizard's  oils, 

rific  smoothness  of  their  fire 

ig  the  hush*d  ocean ;  th*  arbalist 

ts  unaim'd  bolt,  the  arrow  fell 

ck  bowstring ;  careless  of  his  charge, 

an  from  his  turret  leanM,  o*er  all 

ind  stilling  the  high  language  spread, 

;  of  pride  to  vulgar  brows, 

r  stupor  and  thick-breathing  awe 

e  of  glory :  Far  it  spread 

iphere  of  sound,  th*  indignant  brow, 

vaving  of  the  arm  discoursed, 

nent  from  every  comely  limb 

»Ie  man  was  eloquence.    From  cliff, 

axed  Uther's  soldiery,  one  voice 

ense  the  wild  and  busy  war, 

notion  of  his  lips  the  hte 

g  armies  hung.    Anon  the  gate 

le  bridge  lay  shuddering  o*er  the 


or  comes,  a  Lady  by  his  side, 
in  the  garb  of  peace  behind, 
she  came  gliding  on,  and  smooth, 
wind  o*er  beds  of  flowers,  a  child 
r :  the  cool  freshness  of  the  air 
her  marble  cheek  to  flush  unused 
uid  human  faces  o'er  her  threw 
int  disturbance.    Uther  rush'd 
,  ere  he  came  her  failing  frame 
sought  some  breast  to  sink  upon, 
ly  resolute,  that  none  but  his 
B  chosen  resting-place.    But  he 
held   her. — "Can   the   snowdrop 

I  the  hemlock  bank  f  near  thee, 

hath  trail'd  a  venomous  plant, 

3  sullying  influence  'scaped  f" — She 

>lea8inre  to  her  brow,  the  joy, 
I  would  not  give  it  place  ;  she  held 
ugh,  she  pointed  from  the  linee 
ce  to  Uther's,  with  appeal 
half  reproach/  end  cast  henelf 


With  timid  boldness  on  her  rightful  couch. 
Her  husband's  bosom,  that  received  her  in. 
Even  es  the  opening  clooda  an  angel  home 
Retumuig.    But  the  joyooe  boy  relaz*d 
His  features  to  a.  beautiful  delight ; 
To  the  fierce  Dragon  on  his  Other's  helm 
Lifting  his  sportive  hand,  and  smoothing  down 
The  horrent  scales,  and  looking  with  glad  eye 
Into  the  fiery  hollow  of  his  jaws. 

Mate  lay  the  armiee,  the  pale  Grorlon  wrought 
His  featuree  lo  a  poEtic  joy,  alone 
Stood  Samor  and  alool^  he  atood  in  teara. 
Samor,  amid  the  plaia  of  buried  men 
Tearleaa,  and  in  hia  own  deaerted  home, 
In  teara  nnveil'd  before  th'  assembled  eamp ; 
It  was  so  like  a  meeting  af^er  death. 
That  union  of  the  hnaband  and  the  wife. 
So  ghostly,  80  unearthly.    Thus  shall  meet 
The  disembodied,  Emeric  and  himself, 
Not  with  rude  rocks  their  footing,  the  cold  aire 
And  cloudy  sunshine  of  this  world  aroond. 
But  all  of  life  must  intervene,  and  all 
The  long  dark  grave  mysterious :  yet  even  here 
It  was  a  sweet  impossibility. 
Wherewith  at  times  his  soul  mad  dalliance  held. 
An  earthly,  bodily,  sensible  caress. 
Even  long  and  rapturona,  as  that  hanging  now 
On  Uther's  neck  from  sof^  Igema's  arms. 

Upon  the  silence  burst  a  voice  that  cried 
'*  Arthur,"  whereat  the  child  his  sport  broke  off 
With  that  embossed  serpent,  and  stretch'd  out 
His  arms,  where,  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock, 
Stood  Merlin.    '*  Arthur,  hail !  hail,  fatal  Boy, 
Bright  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Destiny, 
Go  finrth  upon  thy  fiery  coiurse !  the  steeds 
Are  in  the  meadows  that  shall  bear  thee  forth, 
Thee  and  thy  barbed  chivalry !  the  q>ears 
Are  forged  wherewith  in  tourney  and  in  fight 
Ye  shall  o'erbear  the  vaunting  Saxon !  shields 
Are  stamping  with  your  bright  devices  bold ; 
And   Bards  are  leaning  on   their  higfa-Btrosf 

harps. 
Awaiting  thee,  to  flower  out  in  their  boon 
And  ripe  fertility  of  song.    Go  forth. 
Strong  reaper  in  the  harvest  of  renown, 
Arthur !  the  everlasting  Lord  of  Fate 
Hath  summon'd  thee  to  thy  immortal  race  !'* 

The  infant  clapp'd  his  hands,  Pendragon  ftang 
Aloft  his  scaly  bickering  crest,  her  child 
Igema  folded  to  her  heart,  and  wept. 
And  forMrard  leap'd  the  Avenger  to  salute 
Snowdon's  dark  Prophet,  Merlin  was  not  there. 

Good  fortune  on  good  fortune  foUoweth  fiut; 
Tidings  came  rapid  of  a  Breton  fleet 
Seen  on  the  southern  shore ;  the  chieft  are  paat 
To  where  th'  Archangel's  Mount  o'^rlooka  thA 
sea. 

Oh  go  not  to  thy  couch,  thou  bright-hair'd  Sim ! 
Though  Ocean  spread  its  welcoming  breaat,  yet 

pause 
'Mid  that  etherial  architecture  wrought 
Around  thee  by  thine  own  crai9^n«)^|^v. 
How  broad  the  wm-iwa^Aag  ^fdOMt  «c«3bk 
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Spreads  up  the  hearens  with  amethyM  ceird,  and   Might  tempt  a  hss  self  maeteriiig  graap.    Whi 


hung 
With  an  enwoven  tapestry  of  flame, 
Waved  over  by  long  banner,  and  emblaxed. 
Like  hall  of  old  borbaric  Potentate, 
With  scutcheon  and  with  shield,  that  now  unfold, 
Now  in  their  cloudy  texture  shift ;  and  pared 
With  watery  mosaic  rich,  the  waves 
Quick  glancing,  like  a  floating  surface,  laid 
With  porphyry  and  crystal  interwrought. 
There*s  yet  a  sight,  0  Sun !  to  check  awhile 
Thy  setting ;  lo,  the  failing  breexes  lift 
The  white  wings  of  that  fair  Armoric  fleet 
To  catch  the  level  lines  of  light ;  the  oars 
Flash  up  the  spray,  that  purples  as  it  falls : 
While,  wearing  one  by  one,  their  armed  freight 
They  cast  out  on  the  surfy  beach.    The  Kings, 
King  Emrys  and  Armoric  Hoel  meet 
Pendragon,  Samor,  and  their  band  of  chiefs. 

There   meet    they  on  the   land's   extremest 
verge 
To  conquer,  to  deUver,  few,  but  strong, 
Strong  ID  the  sinews  of  the  soul ;  as  rose 
The  giant  wrestler  from  his  mother's  breast. 
Earth-born  Anteua,  his  huge  limbs  refreshed 
For  the  Herculean  combat,  so  shall  ye. 
Kings,  Chiefs,  and  Warriors,  from  your  native 


Draw  to  the  immortal  faculties  of  mind 
A  springtide  everlasting  and  unchanged. 
The  armour  of  a  holy  cause  outshines 
The  iron  or  the  knonpcd  brass,  and  hopes 
And  memories  to  the  home-returning  brave 
Crowding  from  every  speck  of  sacred  earth 
Outplead  the  trumpet's  wakening  blast,  till  leaps 
Vengeance  to  Glory's  vanguard  post,  and  leads 
The  onset,  and  looks  proudly  down  to  see 
The  red  blood  deepening  round  her  laving  feet. 

Alas,  that  in  your  harvest  of  high  thoughts, 
Thick  set  with  golden  promise  of  renown, 
The  poppy  seeds  of  envy  and  distrust 
Should  take  their  baleful  root.  Slow  winds  along 
Gorlois,  the  sower  of  that  noxious  crop. 


holds 

The  souls  of  men  in  thraldom  with  bis  tongue. 
Makes  bridges  grow  before  him,  stony  walls 
Break  up  to  give  him  way, — I  qieak  not  now 
In  vengeance  of  Tintagel,  *twu  a  deed 
Most  worth  my  richest  praise,  that  made  roe  frien 
To  brave  Pendragon.    But  ambition  wreck'd 
The  angels,  and  tha  climbiiig  soul  of  man 
Hath   sinn*d   for   meaner  gain   than   Britain' 

throne."— 

So  one  by  one  he  wound  his  serpent  ooil 
Around  the  Chieftains*  souls;  and  inly  breathed 
The  creeping  venom.    But  Pendragon's  heart, 
Too  fiery  or  too  noble  to  suspect. 
In  Samor* s  teeth  flung  fierce  th*  oppressive  doab* 
Th*  Avenger's  tranquil  smile  was  like  the  chaog 
Of  aspect  in  a  green  and  lofty  tree 
Touch'd  by  the  wings  of  some  faint  breexe,  no 

shakes 
The  massy  foliage,  nor  is  quite  at  rest, 
While  languidly  the  undisturbing  air 
Falls  away  and  expires.    "  Will  Emrys  hold 
At  midnight  on  St.  Michaers  Mount  his  pomp 
Of  Coronation  f    Samor  will  be  there." 
'*  At  midnight !"— "  Ay,  the  fires  will  gaily  bin 
The  silent  air  is  meet  for  solemn  oaths."— 
The  night  is  starless,  soft  and  still,  the  heaveoi 
O'erwovcn  with  a  thin  and  ray  less  mist; 
A  long  low  heavy  sound  of  breaking  surge 
Roams  down  the  shore,  and  now  and  then  tfa 

woods 
Flutter  and  bend  with  one  short  rush  of  wind. 
The  tide  hath  risen  o'er  the  stony  bell. 
That  to  the  mainland  links  the  Mount :  where  met 
Even  now  the  Chieftains,  ocean  all  around, 
On  every  side  the  white  and  moaning  wavea. 
On  the  bare  summit,  'neath  the  cope  of  baavea. 
The  conclave  stands,  bare,  save  a  lofty  pile 
Of  wood  compacted  like  funereal  pyre 
Of  a  departed  hero  in  old  time 
On  some  iEgean  promontory  rear'd, 
Or  by  the  Black  inhospitable  Sea. 


Scattering  it  in  with  careless  toil ;  now  stands      *     The  crown  is  on  king  Emrys*  head,  his  hair 
By  royal  Emrys'  side,  now  mines  beneath  Is  redolent  with  the  anointing  oil. 

Pendragon's  towery  soul,  now  sadly  warns  /'Hail,  King  of  Britain!"— Samor   cried,  li' 

With  cautious  words  and  dark  speech  broken  ofT,  i  '*  Hail !" 

Hoel,  the  crown'd  Armorican  ;  his  looks  Replied  that  band  of  heroes ;  Hail !  the  shorsi 


Belying  his  fcign'd  confidence  of  speech, 
But  half  surmising  fear,  and  killing  hope 
By  his  cold  care  of  keeping  it  alive. 

"  Not  that  I  love  not,  whom  all  love,  admire 
On  whom  the  admiration  of  all  hearts 
Falls  with  such  free  profusion,  'tis  no  shame 
For  us  mean  lamps  before  great  Samor' s  light 
To  wane  and  gUmmer  in  our  faint  eclipse. 
Yet  whence  this  fettering  of  all  eyes  and  hearts  ? 
This  stern  unsocial  solitude  of  fame  ? 
True,  from  that  social  banquet  'scaped  he,  true, 
Undaunted  hath  he  roved  the  isle,  nor  doubt 
For  some  high  purpose,  that  'twere  rash  for  us 
To  search  out  with  our  dim  and  misty  sight ; 
Nor  think,  King  Emrys,  I  thy  crown  assert 
Unstably  set  upon  thy  royal  brow. 
But  there* §  a  daxsling  in  its  jeweVd  round 


Echoed,  from  bark  and  tent  came  pealing  op 

The  universal  Hail,  the  ocean  waves 

Broke  in  with  their  hoarse  murmur  of  applasff* 

**  Air,  earth,  and  waters,  ye  have  play'd  yotf 
part, 
There's  yet  another  clement," — cried  alood 
Samor,  and  in  the  pyre  he  cast  a  brand. 
A  moment,  and  uprush'd  the  giant  fire, 
Piercing  the  dim  heavens  with  its  blsxing  broVi 
And  on  the  still  air  shaking  its  red  locks. 
There  by  its  side  the  Vassals  and  their  King. 
Motionless  on  their  shadows  huge  and  don, 
Show'd  like  destroying  Angels,  round  enwrapp'^ 
In  their  careering  pomp  of  flame  ;  fiir  flaih'd 
The  yellow  midnight  day  o'er  shore  and  ses: 
The  waves   now    ruddy   heaved,    now  dirkly 
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)  rocks,  within  the  wavering  light 

MUared  feces  fierce,  and  bard- lined  forms 

It  and  disappeared ;  the  anchor*d  fleet 

ring  their  brown  sides  in  rambow  spray. 

d  was  htwd,  but  the  devouring  flame, 

t  thick  plashing  waters. — **  Keep  your 

ith, 

&mor)  ye  eternal  hills,  and  ye 

neighbouring  mountains! '  * — Eastward  far 

ton 

fire  rose  furious  up,  behind 

and  another :  all  the  hills 

lind  each  held  up  its  crest  of  flame ; 

le  heavens  the  bright  and  crimson  hue 

g  and  deepening  travels  on :  the  range 

B  black  Tamar,  by  whose  ebon  tide 

I  is  bounded,  and  on  Hey  tor  rock, 

le  stony  moorish  source  of  Dart, 

a  sanguine  standard ;  Haldon  bums, 

red  City*  glows  a  deeper  hue ; 

he  southern  rocks,  the  moorland  downs 

portentous  characters  of  flame 

e,  and  bear  the  glaring  legend  on, 

the  graves  on  Ambri  plain,  where  woke 

id  woman,  and  rejoiced,  and  deem'd 

!nt  to  guide  her  to  the  tomb  she  sought. 

A  they  up,  those  altars  of  revenge, 

iake-tress*d  Sister  torch-bearers, 

lenides,  from  the  Tartarian  depths 

iping  on  from  hill  to  hill,  on  each 

itke  tracks  of  their  flame-dropping  feet. 

i  souls  of  the  dead  fathers,  wrapt 

meteorous  grave-clothes,  had  arisen, 
1  sate  crowning  his  accustomed  hill, 

radiant :  or  as  th*  isle  devote 
light  down  by  her  bold  and  frequent  guilt 
iighty*s  lightning  shafts,  now  numberless 
ning  from  the  lurid  reeking  clouds, 
ting  all  the  heights.     On  spreads  the 
lin, 

rd  it  breaks  upon  the  Quantock  ridge, 
s  on  the  Mcndip  forests  dark, 
nto  the  cavcrn'd  Cheddar  clifls, 
:man  on  the  Severn  mouth  awakes 
I  the  waters  rippling  round  his  keel 
&nd  streaks  of  purple  light,  each  shore 
ath  all  its  answering  hills ;  the  streams 
tering  down  Plinlimmon's  side,  though 
ck 

mlcss  the  wan  night :  and  Idris  stands 
emboli  or  ^tna,  where  Mwos  feign*d 
leir  flashing  furnace  wrought  the  Sons 
in,  forging  with  eternal  toil 
)Ter  idle  thunderbolts.    And  thou, 
,  the  king  of  mountains,  art  not  dork 
f  vassal  brethren  gleaming  bright, 
elcomc  thy  returning  Seer, 
8  above  thy  clouds,  above  thy  snows 
ar^st  that  wreathed  diadem  of  fire, 
shine  the  pale  and  winking  stars  7 
nu's  waters  blue  the  gleaming  spreads, 
1  in  Mona's  secret  grove  beholds 
on  his  harp- strings,  and  looks  out 
>  kindling  clifls  of  Fenmanmawr. 
e  of  martyrdom  above 
green  vale  ?  beside  the  embers  bright 


*  Cmer  rath,  Exeter. 


Stands  holy  Germain,  as  a  saint  new  come 
From  the  pure  mansions  of  beatitude. 
The  centre  of  a  glory,  that  spreads  round 
Its  film  of  thin  pellucid  gold.    Nor  there 
Pauses  the  restless  Messenger,  still  on 
Vaults  it  from  rock  to  rock,  from  peak  to  peak. 
Far  seen  it  shimmered  on  Caer  Ebranc  wall, 
And  Malwyn  blew  a  bugle  blast  for  joy. 
The  sun  upiisins;  sees  the  dusk  night  fled 
Already  from  tall  Pendle,  and  the  height 
Of  Ingleborough,  sees  Helvellyn  cast 
A  meteor  splendour  on  the  mountain  lakes, 
Like  mirrors  of  the  liquid  molten  brasa. 
The  brightest  and  the  broadest  and  the  last. 
There  flakes  the  beacon  glare,  and  in  the  midst 
Dashing  the  ruddy  sparkles  to  and  fit) 
Wich  the  black  remnant  of  a  pine-tree  stem, 
Stands  armM  from  head  to  foot  Prince  Vortimer. 


BOOK  XI. 


i 


MiGBTY  in  thy  endurance,  in  revenge 

Mightier !  thou  shakest  thy  dusky  patience  off, 

O  Britain !  as  a  snake  its  withered  skin. 

That  boastfiil  to  the  sunshine  coils  and  spreads 

In  bright  and  cruel  beauty.    Not  in  vain 

Have  those  wild  beacons  reared  their  fires,  thou 

wakest, 
The  slumber  falls  from  thee,  as  dewdrops  shed 
From  the  morn- kindling  falcon*s  wing.    On  hill, 
In  vale,  in  forest  and  in  moor,  in  field 
And  city,  Uke  the  free  and  common  air, 
Like  the  wide-spreading  golden  hue  of  dawn, 
Ranges  the  boundless  passion  uncontrolled. 
The  '*  Vigilance,"  hath  droop'd  absorb'd  away 
From  the  fierce  war-cry,  one  portending  word 
**  Vengeance,'*  rides  lonely  upon  all  the  winds. 

Alas,  delicious  Spring !  God  sends  thee  down 
To  breathe  upon  his  cold  and  perish'd  works 
Beauteous  revival ;  earth  should  welcome  thee, 
Thee  and  the  West  wind,  thy  smooth  paramour. 
With  the  soft  laughter  of  her  flowery  meads, 
Her  joys,  her  melodies.     The  prancing  stag 
Flutters  the  shivering  fern,  the  steed  shakes  out 
His  mane,  the  dewy  herbage  silver-webb'd 
With  frank  step  trampling ;  the  wild  goat  looks 

down 
From  his  empurpling  bed  of  heath,  where  break 
The  waters  deep  and  blue  with  crystal  gleams 
Of  their  quick- leaping  people :  the  fi'esh  lark 
Is  in  the  morning  sky,  the  nightingale 
Tunes  evesong  to  the  dropping  waterfall. 
Creation  lives  with  loveliness,  all  melts 
And  trembles  into  one  mild  harmony. 
Man,  only  harsh  and  inharmonious  Man, 
Strews  for  thy  delicate  feet  the  battle  field, 
Makes  all  thy  smooth  and  flowing  airs  to  jar 
With  his  hoarse  trumpetings,  scares  thy  sweet 

light 
With  gleams  of  violent  and  angry  brasa. 

Away  !  it  is  a  yearly  common  joy, 
A  rapture  that  ne'er  CaiVs  l\ve  «o\«miv  ^>i\i 
In  his  eternal  round,  \!b« 
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And  firagrance  of  the  green  reaoIviDg  earth. 
But  a  fresh  tpringtide  in  the  human  soul, 
A  natioo  from  its  wintry  trance  set  loose, 
The  bursting  ice  of  servitude,  the  bloom 
Of  freedom  in  the  wither'd  mind  obscure. 
The  bleakness  of  the  heart  discomfited. 
And  over  the  bow'd  shape  and  darkling  brow 
The  flowering  out  of  faded  glories,  sounds 
Of  cheering  and  of  comfort  to  the  rent 
And  broken  by  the  tyrannous  northern  blast. 
These  are  earth's  rich  adomings,  these  the  choice 
Of  nature's  boimteous  and  inspiring  shows. 
Therefore  the  young  Sun  with  his  prime  of  light 
Shall  beam  on  ensigns ;  the  blithe  airs  shall  waft 
Jocund  the  lofty  pealing  battle  words ; 
And  not  unwelcome,  fierce  crests  intercept 
The  spring-dews  from  the  thirsty  soil ;  the  brass 
For  vestment  the  admiring  earth  shall  wear 
More  proud  than  all  her  flowery  robe  of  green. 

In  all  the  isle  was  flat  subjection  tame, 
In  all  the  isle,  hath  Freedom  rear'd  her,  plumed 
With  terror,  sandal'd  with  relentlessness : 
Her  mafch  Uke  brazen  chariots,  or  the  tramp 
Of  horsemen  in  a  rocky  glen ;  and  clouds 
Of  javelins  in  her  front,  and  in  her  rear 
Dead  men  in  grisly  heaps,  dead  Saxons  strewn 
Upon  their  trampled  White  Horse  banners:  them 
Her  fury  hath  no  time  to  scorn,  no  pause 
To  look  back  on  her  deathful  deeds  achieved, 
While  aught  remains  before  her  to  achieve. 
Distract  amid  the  wide  spread  feast  of  blood. 
The  wandering  raven  knows  not  where  to  feed, 
And  the  gorged  vulture  droops  his  wing  and 
sleeps. 

War  hath  the  garb  of  holiness,  bear  proof, 
Thou  vale  of  Clwyd,  to  our  cold  late  days. 
By  the  embalming  of  tradition  named, 
Maes  Garmon,  of  that  saintly  Bishop.    He 
His  grey  thin  locks  unshaken,  his  slow  port 
Calm  as  be  trod  a  chapel's  rush-strewn  floor. 
Comes  foremost  of  his  Christian  mountaineers. 
Against  th'  embattled  Pagans'  flerce  array. 
By  the  green  margin  of  the  stream,  the  band 
Of  Amgrim  glitter  in  the  morning  light. 
Their  shadowy  lances  line  the  marble  stream 
With  long  and  level  rules  of  trembling  shade ; 
The  sunshine  falling  in  between  in  streaks  ' 

Of  brightness.    They  th'  unwonted  show  of  war 
Behold  slow  winding  down  the  wooded  hill. 


"Now  by  our  Gods,"  cried  Amgrim,  "dis- 
content 
To  scare  our  midnight  with  their  insolent  fires. 
They  break  upon  our  calm  and  peaceful  day.'* 
But  mlent  as  the  travel  of  the  clonds 
At  breathless  twilight,  or  a  flock  that  winds. 
Dappling  the  brown  cliff  with  its  snowy  specks, 
Foldward  along  the  evening  dews,  a  bell 
Now  and  then  tinkling,  faintly  shrill,  come  on 
Outspreading  on  the  meadow  the  stern  band 
Of  Britons  with  their  mitred  Captain ;  front 
Opposed  to  front  they  stand,  and  spear  to  spear. 
Then  Germain  clasp'd  his  hands  and  look'd  to 

heaven, 
Then  Germain  in  a  deep  and  solemn  tone 
Cried  ' '  Alleluia  1 ' '  answer  was  {Lung  \Mfik *.        \ 


From  cliff  and  cavern,  **  Alleluia/^  burst; 
It  seem' d  strong  voices  broke  the  boaom'd  eartfe, 
Dropt  voices  from  the  clouds,  and  in  the  rush 
Of  watera  was  a  human  clamour,*  far 
Swept  over  all  things  in  its  bouodleaa  range 
The  scattering  and  discomfiting  appeal : 
'Twaa  shaken  from  the  ahivering  iiDrest  leatss. 
Ceaseless  and  countless,  lifeless  living  things 
Multiplied,  "  Alleluia,"  aU  the  air 
Was  that  one  word,  all  sounds  became  tfan 

sound. 
As  the  broad  lightning  swallows  up  all  lights. 
All  quench'd  in  one  blue  universal  glare. 

On  rush'd  the  Britons,  but  'gainst  flying  fbss, 
Quick  smote  the  Britons,  but  no  breast-plM 

clove 
Before  them,  then  the  ignominious  death 
First  through  the  back  found  way  to  Sam 

hearts. 

Oh,  Suevian  forests !  Clwyd's  vale  beholds 
What    ye   have    never   witness'd,    Amgrim'i 

flight- 
Fleet  huntsman,  thou  art  now  the  deer,  the  hchL 
Whereof  thou  wert  the  prime  and  lofty  hom'd, 
Are  falling  fast  around  thee,  th'  nnleash'd  doigi 
Of  havoc  on  their  reeking  flanks  and  thee. 
The  herdsman  of  the  meek  and  pcscefid  goali. 
Thee,  the  soft  tuner  of  the  reedy  flute 
Beside  Nantfrangon's  stony  cataract, 
Mordrin  pursues.    So  strong  that  battle  woid 
Its  holy  transmutation  and  austere 
Works  in  the  soul  of  man,  the  spirit  sheathes 
In  the  thrice  folding  brass  of  valour,  awells 
The  thin  and  lazy  blood  t'  a  current  fierce 
And  torrent  Uke,  and  in  the  breaat  erewhils 
But  <^n  to  the  tremulous  melting  airs 
Of  passions  gentle  and  affections  smooth. 
Plants  armed  hopes  and  cagle-wing'd  desires. 
Therefore   that   youth    his   downy  hand  hilh 

wreathed 
In  the  strong  Suevian's  knotted  locks,  draws  i^ 
Like  a  wrought  helm  of  ebon ;  therefore  fii 
His  eyes,  more  used  to  swim  in  languid  tight. 
With  an  implacable  and  constant  stare 
Down  on  the  face  of  Amgrim,  backward  draws. 
As  he  its  writhing  agony  enjoy' d ; 
And  therefore  he,  whose  wont  it  was  to  besr 
The  many  sparkling  crystal,  or  the  cop 
Of  dripping  water  lily  from  the  spring 
To  the  blithe  maiden  of  his  love,  now  shskes 
A  gory  and  dissever* d  head  aloft. 
And  bounds  in  wild  ovation  down  the  vale. 


But  in  that  dire  and  beacon-haunted  night 
King  Vortigem  his  wonted  seat  had  ta*en 
Upon  Caermerddhyn's  topmost  palace  tower. 
There,  the  best  privilege  of  greatness  faH'o, 
He  saw  not,  nor  was  seen :  there  wrapt  in  gleoBr 
'Twas  his  soul's  treasured  luxury  and  choice  jif 
To  frame  out  of  himself  and  his  drear  state, 
Dark  comfortable  likenesses,  and  full 
And  frequent  throng'd  they  this  vrild  midnigkL 
All  cloudy  and  indistinct  lay  round  ;  the  sole 
Dull  glimmering  like  to  light  was  what  refflsia'' 
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t  80  Utterly  extinct 

as  yet  to  show  splendour  had  been, 

the  dusk  simile  of  himself 

d  once,  now  with  a  mock 

liii  Iwtre  haunted.    Why, 

a  hnman  glory  wane,  since  clouds 

nortal  planets  in  the  sky  f 

H,  crowns  haye  seasons,  since  the 

our  to  queen  it  in  the  heavens  f 
n  high  and  climbing  souls  be  lost 
3g  shroud  of  the  world's  gloom  T 
>us,  undistinguished  night 
zient  mountains  in  its  train, 
dunnest  and  most  turbulent  clouds 
the  stateliest ;  but  beneath 
contented  waters  lie 
eir  weedy  banks,  yet  they 
int  blue  brightness  that  remains. 
ihe  fantastic  humour  growm, 
lean  and  trivial  things,  them  too 
I  wayward  misanthropic  scope, 
ing  and  disturbed  air 
;  murmuring  on  the  oak-tree  tops, 
<ir  uneasy  loftiness, 
as  himself,  the  owl 
its  deaf  and  wandering  mate, 
md  seized  merriment,  that  made 
be  brow  writhe.    "  Howl  on,"  he 

dusky  paramour,''— and  tum'd 
rena's  chamber  casements  stood, 
.rk  of  their  once-brilliant  lights. 

nd  'gan  spire  the  mountain  tops 
itertwisted  sheaf  of  flame, 
and  Easf  and  West,  fire  every 

ashing  and  tumultuous  light. 
!  unking* d,  then  cried  out  the  fallen, 
soul,  when  comets  gaze  on  kings 
far  and  vaulting  heavens,  'tis  faith 
ness  beneath  their  tottering  thrones; 
flash  upon  our  earth,  and  stare 
ces,  'tis  ripe  time  and  full 
quake  and  royal  tombs 
ide  and  all-receiving  jaws, 
e  r  ye  menace  at  the  great ! 
>  be  dangerous  and  dread, 
I  mysterious  lights !  to  thrones 
Bed  like  mine ;  in  earlier  days 
!d  have  quail' d,  he  mocks  you  now. 
:he  heavens,  I  know,  I  see, 
of  darkness.  Conquerors 
e  are  of  the  earth.     Why  stands 
1  and  the  realm  of  Dyied  black 
less  multitude  of  flames  f 
e  or  for  fruitless  show 
1  splendid  violation,  Man 
tern  nature's  Uws,  and  rends 
r  consecrate  and  ancient  pall ! 
nd  is  there !  and  Vortigern 
sarnt  the  patience  cold  and  tame 
Ml  and  stifled  thus." — Down  past 
from  his  seat ;  few  minutes  fled, 
I  that  Palace  all  look'd  red, 
ith  a  deep  confusing  glare: 
faulting  dome  ofamoke 


Surging  arose  and  vast,  till  roaring  oat 
Columns  of  mounting  fire  qnrung  up,  and  all 
Whelm' d  in  one  broad  envelopement  of  flame, 
Stood ;  as  when  in  heroic  Pagan  song 
Apollo  to  his  Clarian  temple  came ; 
At  once  the  present  Godhead  kindled  all 
Th'  elaborate  architecture,  glory-wreathed 
The  pillars  rose,  the  sculptured  architrave 
Swam  in  the  liquid  gold,  the  worshipper 
Within  the  vestibule  of  marble  pure, 
Held  up  his  hand  before  his  blinded  eyes, 
And  so  adored :  but  th'  unconsuming  fire 
Innoxious  ranged  th*  HuMurehing  edifice. 
But  ne'er  was  Palace  or  was  Monarch  teen 
More  in  that  City,  one  a  amouldering  heap 
Lay  in  its  ashes  white ;  how  went  the  Kinig 
And  whither,  no  one  knew,  but  He  who  knows 
All  things.    *Twas  frequent  in  the  vulgar  tale, 
None  saw  it,  yet  all  knew  them  well  that  saw,* 
At  midnight  manifest  a  huge  arm  came 
Forth  from  the  welkin ;  once  it  waved  and  twifoe, 
And  then  it  was  not :  but  a  bolt  thrice  fork'd 
Each  fork  a  spike  of  flame,  burst  on  the  roof. 
And  all  became  a  fire,  and  all  fell  down 
And  smoulder'd,  even  as  now  the  shapeless  walb 
Lie  in  scorch*d  heaps  and  black.    At  that  same 

hour 
A  dark  steed  and  a  darker  rider  past. 
With  speed  bemocking  mortal  steed,  or  man, 
Down  the  steep  hill  precipitous :  'twas  like 
In  shape  and  hue  black  Favorin,  on  whose  back 
King  Vortigern  was  wont  to  ride  abroad ; 
Like,  surely  not  the  same,  for  fire  came  out 
From  under  his  quick  hoofs,  and  in  his  breath, 
And  sulphurous  the  blasted  foot-tracks  smelt, 
Some  dinted  deep  in  the  hard  rock,  some  sear'd 
On  meadow  grass,  where  never  since  have  dews 
Lain  glittering,  never  the  fresh  verdure  sprung. 

Now  is  the  whole  Isle  war.    But  I  must  crave 
Pardon  from  those  in  meaner  conflict  slain. 
Or  conquerors ;  Poesy's  fair  treasure-house 
Contains  not  all  the  bright  and  rich,  that  gem 
The  course  of  humankind  ;  in  heaven  alone 
Preserves  enroll'd  th*  imperishable  brass. 
In  letters  deep  of  amaranthine  light, 
All  martyrs  to  their  country  and  their  God. 

Oh  that  my  spirit,  holding  the  broad  glase 
Of  its  invention,  might  at  once  condense 
All  rays  of  glory  from  the  kindling  Isle 
Full  emanating,  as  of  old  'tis  famed 
The  philosophic  Syracusan  caught 
The  wide  diverging  sunbeams,  by  the  force 
Of  mind  creating  to  himself  a  right 
And  property  in  nature's  common  gifU, 
And  domineering  the  firee  elements. 
He  that  heaven-seized  artillery  pour'd  Ibrdl 
To  sear  the  high  beaks  of  the  'sieging  fleet. 
That  burnt,  unknowing  whence,  'mid  the  wet 

waves. 
So  I  the  fine  immortal  light  would  pour 
Abroad,  in  the  long  after- time  to  beam 
A  consecrate  and  vestal  fire,  to  guide 
Through  danger's  precipices  wild,  the  slopes 
Sleepy  and  smooth  of  luxury  and  false  bliss. 
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All  lovers  of  their  country.     They  my  aong 

Embosoming  within  their  heart  of  heart, 

Like  mine  own  Samor  should  bear  on,  too  strong 

To  perish,  and  too  haughty  to  despair. 

They  happier,  he  uprearini;  on  the  sand 

A  Pharos,  steady  for  a  while  to  stem 

The  fierce  assauhin^j  waves,  in  after  times 

To  fall ;  they  building  for  eternity 

Britain's  rock-founded  temple  of  renown. 

In  the  Isle's  centre  is  a  champain  broad, 
Now  broken  into  corn-field  and  smooth  mead, 
Near  which  a  hill,  now  wi^  ihc  ruin'd  towers 
Of  Coningsborough  (from  that  fight  of  Kings 
Named  in  old  Saxon  phrase,)  soars  crested,  Dune 
Skirts  with  her  azure  belt  the  level  plain. 

Mom  dawnM  with  all  her  attributes,,  the  slow 
Impearling  of  the  heavens,  the  sparkling  white 
On  the  webb'd  grass,  the  fragrant  mistiness, 
The  fresh  airs  with  the  twinkling  leaves  at  sport, 
And  all  the  gradual  and  emerging  light. 
The  crystalline  distinctness  settling  clear. 
And  all  the  wakening  and  strengthening  soaod. 

There  dawn'd  she  on  a  battle-field  superb. 
The  beauty  that  is  war's  embellishment, 
The  splendour  under  whose  quick- glancing  pall 
Man  proudly  moves  to  slay  and  to  be  slain, 
IIow  wonderful !    In  semicircle  huge. 
Round  that  hill  foot,  the  Saxon  camps  his  strength, 
A  many-colour'd  dazzling  cirque,  more  rich 
Than  the  autumnal  woods,  when  the  quick  vrinds  Minister'd  to  fond  luxury's  wayward  choios, 


with  long    lances,  some  with  ydifl 

curved. 
The  Arian,  wont  to  make  the  sable  w^ 
A  pander  to  his  terrors.*  in  swarth  amu 
He  bursting  fix>m  the  forest,  when  the  shite 
Were  deepest,  like  erpbodied  gloom  admarii 
Shaped  for  some  dreadful  purpose,  now  he  bmI 
Unnatural  'mid  the  clear  and  golden  day. 
Here  Hengist,  Horsa  there  amid  the  troop 
Wound  their  war-horses ;  he  his  weapon  iefl 
Shook,  a  round  ball  of  iron  spikes  chain'dtDM 
To  a  huge  pike-stave,  like  a  baleful  star. 
Aye  gleaming  devastation  in  its  sweep ; 
Hengist  begirt  with  that  famed  fiilchion  ciir4 
l^he  *'  Widower  of  Women  ;"  over  all 
The  fatal  White  Horse  in  the  banner  shone. 
Round  to  the  left  Argantyr  with  the  Jotci 
And  Anglians;  these  for  Ofia's  slaughter  «ili 
T'  exact  the  usurioas  payment  of  revenge; 
He  sternly  mindful  of  that  broken  fight 
By  Wye's  clear  stream,  and  his  defrauded  !•■ 
Of  its  hope-promised  banquet.  Samor'sblooi 
Above  the  multitude  of  brass  the  heighu 
Were  crowded  with  the  wives  and  motben,tii 
With  their  known  presence  working  ihiail 

flight. 
And  the  high  fear  of  being  thought  to  fear. 
With  them  the  spoils  of  Britain,  vessels  ctrni 
Statues,  and  vestments  of  the  Tyrian  dye. 
Standards  with  antique  legend  scroll'd  of  deeA 
Done  in  old  times,  and  gorgeous  arms,  aad^ 
And  lamps,  and  plate,  or  by  fantastic  art 


Shake  on  them  broken  sunlight,  than  the  skies 
When  thunder  clouds  are  bursting  into  light. 
And  rainbow-skirted  hangs  each  fold,  or  fringed 
With  Uquid  gold,  so  waved  that  crescent  broad 
With  moving  fire,  bloom'd  all  the  field  with  brass : 
Making  of  dread  voluptuousness,  the  sense 
Of  danger  in  deep  admiration  lost — 
Oh  beauteous  if  that  mornmg  had  no  eve ! 

The  Eastern  horn,  his  tall  steeds  to  his  car 
Hamess'd,  whose  scythes  shone  newly  bumish'd, 

held 
Caswallon ;  he  his  painted  soldiery. 


Or  consecrate  to  th'  altar  use  of  God. 

And  there  the  Saxon  Gods,  the  wood  ind  iH 
Whereto  that  people  knelt  and  deified 
Their  own  hands'  work  ;  the  Father  of  dicifl 
Woden,  all  arm'd  and  crown'd;  the  teif 

Lord, 
The  thunder-shaking  Thor,  t  twelve  ndtui* 
His  coronet,  and  sceptred  his  right  hand; 
He  on  his  stately  couch  reclining :  fierce 
In  his  mysterious  multitude  of  signs, 
Arminsul;  and  th'  Unnameable,^  he  fix'd 
j  On  his  flint  pedestal,  his  skeleton  shape 


Their  naked  breasts  blue-gleaming  with  uncouth   Garmented  scantily  in  a  winding-sheet, 


And  savage  portraitures  of  hideous  things, 
Himian  and  monstrous  terribly  combined, 
Array'd ;  himself  no  armour  of  defence 
Cumber'd,  as  he  were  one  Death  dare  not  slay, 
A  being  from  man's  vulgar  lot  exempt, 
Commlssion'd  to  destroy,  yet  dangerless 
Amid  destruction,  against  whom  war  shower'd 
All  its  stored  terrors,  but  still  baffled  back 
Recoii'd  from  his  unwounded  front  serene. 

The  centre  were  the  blue-eyed  Germans,  loose 
Their  fierce  hair,  various  each  strong  nation's 

arms, 
A  wild  and  terrible  diversity 
In  the  fell  skill  of  slaughter,  in  the  art 
Of  doing  sacrifice  to  death.     Some  helm'd 
Whose  visors  like  distended  jaws  appeared 
Of  sylvan  monster,  some  in  brinded  fiirs 
Wrapt  shaggy,  on  whoae  aKoulders  seem'd  to 

ramp 


And  in  his  hand  a  torch-blaze,  meet  to  sctitk 
Earth's  utmost,  while  in  act  to  spring,  one  hi 
Upon  his  head,  upon  his  shoulder  one, 
His  faithful  Lion  ramp'd  in  scalptuied  ire. 
Southward,  with  crescent  its  ont-stretchiof  hi 
Circling  the  foe,  lay  8tretch*d  the  British  em 


Vet  liYing  the  fix'  d  c\&wa  \  \t'\^  ciQaa-\Kyw%wmft,  \  XN  vt^v^vuk 


*  Cetemm  Arii  super  vtreVfOuIbaseauiMntoip 
ante  populos  antecedant,  trnces>  inshc  feriitil  Ut 
tempore  /«ii4M»iMiii/Kr,*  nigra  scuta,  tincu  corpon:  i 
ad  prcBlia  noctes  le|[ant:  ipsaque  fonnidtaie  i 
umbra  feralls  exercltiu  terrorem  infemnt,  ndto 
tium  sustinente  novum  ac  velot  lofemaB  s^ed 
nam  primi  in  omnibua  prslils  oculi  vincaator.— ti 
Otrm.  c.  43. 

f  — et  In  proximo  plgnora  :  ande  femiaammsM 
audiri,  unde  vagltus  Inikntiam ;  hi  euique  vanrti 
testes,  hi  maxim!  laudatores.  Ad  ssatres,  ad  cH 
vulnera  fiinint :  nee  ille  numcrare,  aut  exiscre  pi 
pavent.    Cibosque  et  bortamiaa  pngaantibiu  fH 

IVsmai 


SAMOR. 


Ml 


teld  King  Emrys,  on  the  right 
9n  the  left  th'  Armoric  King, 
tall  steeds  and  brave  riders ;  they 
of  that  finined  chivalric  race 
nd  ladies,  glorious  in  old  song, ' 
id  Iseult,  Launcelot  of  the  Lake, 
9val,  that  won  the  Sangreal  quest, 
bere  and  in  all  parts  alike 
r  held  his  post ;  all  heard  his  voice, 
resence,  all  obey'd  his  sway, 
lurricane  whirls  up  from  earth, 
[iere*er  it  will,  the  loose-sheaf 'd  corn, 
g  leaves,  the  shatter* d  forest  boughs, 
ipirit  seized  and  bore  along, 
vith  it  those  proud  brigades.    Nor 

ng  Malwyn,  he  his  helmet  wore 
/M  by  an  eagle  plume,  so  sued 
in  the  wildering  battle  met 
ihould  clash  in  impious  strife,  nor 

lore  obedience  from  the  son, 

nd  with  Samor  fix*d  to  war. 

own  and  weather-beaten  arms 

ler,  a  pine-tree  stem  his  mace 

le  air  with  desultory  sweep. 

rer  browsed  a  single  steed, 

of  that  poetic  pair, 

lain  of  Enna,  in  the  yoke 

en  Proserpina  let  fall 

t  lap  her  flowers,  and  mourn*d  their 

>r  herself  reserved  her  tears, 
n,  not  unlike  that  ravisher, 
aspect,  and  his  step  and  mien 
'ealm  were  in  a  gloomier  clime, 
ier  atmosphere,  'mid  things 
melancholy,  slow  and  dead, 
iclaim'd  by  each,  and  claiming  none, 
:old  impartial  apathy  ^ 

irmies,  as  their  fates  to  him 
and  not  worth  the  toil  of  hope. 

ther  army  silence  hung, 

heavy,  deep,  as  every  heart 

with  eternity ;  all  thoughts 

;  farewell  to  the  Sun,  whose  rise 

hose  setting  they  might  never  see. 

eavens  were  thinly  overdrawn 

d  golden  clouds,  as  though  to  coudh 

nd  the  spirits  floating  there, 

1  the  lucid  hierarchy  pour'd  forth 

solemn  spectacle  beneath, 

;ed  for  freedom  and  for  faith. 

I  clamour  and  a  crowding  rush 

ie,  and  a  half-stifled  cry, 

stess !  the  Prophetess !"  was  heard. 

n,  'mid  her  idol  Gods, 

il'd  lip  and  the  haunted  heart, 

gin*  sate ;  her  thin  grey  hair 

yes  in  a  strange  sparkling  steepM  : 

memory  of  the  oldest  sp^e 

len  Gothic  Alaric  had  set 


His  northern  ensign  on  Rome's  shattered  walla. 
That  day  along  the  linden-shadow'd  Elbe 
She  went,  with  bitter  smile  and  broken  song 
That  mock'd  at  grandeur  falPn  and  pride  in  dust. 
Once  more,  when  Vortigern  in  that  famed  feast 
Crowned  the  fierce  Hciigist ;  in  the  German  woods 
She  roam*d  with  lofty  and  triumphal  tone, 
Shrieking  of  sceptres  dancing  in  her  sight, 
And  Woden*s  sons  endiadem'd  that  rose 
And  swept  and  glitter'd  past  her.    Now  with  eye 
Restless,  and  churning  Up,  she  sate,  and  thrice 
She  muttered—"  Flight!  Flight!  Flight!"  Then 

look'd  she  out  ' 
Upon   the   orient   San,    and   cried,   *'Down! 

down  !"— 
Then  westward  tum'd  she,  and  withdrew  her 

hand. 
From  dallying  with  her  looae  and  hanging  chin. 
And  beckon'd  to  the  fiilnt  remainmg  haze 
Of  twilight.    '*  Back,  fair  darkness,  beauteous 

gloom. 
Back!"     StiU  the   Son  came  on,  the  shades 

dispeird. 
Then  rose  she  up,  then  on  the  vacant  space 
Between  both  armies  fix'd  her  eye  ;  half  laugh. 
Half  agony  her  cheek  relaz'd. — '*  I  see, 
I  see  ye,  ye  Invisible  !    I  hear. 
Soundless,  I  hear  ye !    Choosers  of  the  slain ! 
Ye  of  the  white  forms  horsed  on  thunder  clouds ! 
Ye  of  Vslkilla !  colourless  as  air. 
As  air  impalpable !  wind  on  and  urge 
Your  ssble  and  self-govern*d  steeds :  They  come. 
They  whom  your  mantling  hydromel  awaits, 
Whose  cups  are  crown*d,  the  gueats  of  this  night's 

feast 
They  come,  they  come,  for  whom  the  Gods  shall 

leap 
From  their  cloud  thrones,  and  ask  ye  whom  ye 

bring 
In  stem  troops  crowding  to  their  secret  joy." 
She  shook  her  low  dropt  lip,  and  thus  went  on ; 
"  The  bow  is  broken,  and  the  shafts  are  snapt: 
The  lance  is  shiver'd,  and  the  buckler  rent ; 
The  helm  is  cloven,  and  the  plumes  are  shed ; 
The  horse  hath  foundered,  and  the  rider  fallen; 
The  Crown*d   are  crownless,  kingdom  less  the 

Kings; 
The  Conquerors  conquered,  and  the  Slayers  slain ; 
One  falls  not.  but  he  shall  not  stand,  the  aze 
Shall  glean  th*  imperfect  harvest  of  the  sword ; 
The  scaffold  drinks  the  lees  of  battle's  cup ; 
And  one  is  wound  less  amid  myriad  wounds, 
And  one  is  wounded  where  there  is  but  one. 
Ho,  for  the  broad-hom*d  Elk  that  leads  the  herd. 
Ho,  for  the  Pine  that  tops  the  shattering  wood  ! 
Ho,  for  the  Bark  that  admirals  all  the  fleet ! 
The  herd  is  scatter'd,  and  the  Elk  unscathed, 
The  wood  is  levell'd,  upright  is  the  Pine, 
The  fleet  is  wreck*d,  the  Admiral  on  the  waves. 
That  Elk  is  in  himself  a  sacrifice. 
That  Pine  shall  have  a  storm  its  own,  that  Bark 
Shall  perish  in  a  solitary  wreck, 
A  sacrifice  of  shame !  a  storm  of  dread ! 
A  bitter  ignominious  solitude  !*'^- 


M  rL..^.»^  ««.-  -..«  ni.r..nn.  «.»!   '     Shs  had  uot  eudcd,  when  a  single  steed 

1  Germano*  more,  quo  plerasque  lemJ-  -    .         .  .     t»  •  •  l  i-  •  \.  a-  x.^ 

I,  et  augesceote  ■uper.iitione,  arbitran-  Bu"«  (xinouM  from  the  BnUaVi  Vme,  viuVi  ^MJaX 
.  jouu  4— «i.  '  That  had  a  tread  of  air,  %Yid  yio\  ol  tw^. 
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Fierce  and  direct  he  whirr  d  to  the  hot  charge 
His  youthful  Rider.     Upright  sate  the  Boy 
Arthur,  at  first  with  half  reverted  look, 
As  to  his  mother  to  impart  his  joy, 
His  transport.     Early,  oh  fame-destined  Child, 
Putat  thou  thy  sickle  in  the  field  of  fame. 
Over  his  head  a  dome  of  fiery  darts 
And  cross-bow  bolts  vault  o*er  th*  encumber*d  air. 
Yet  forward  swept  the  child  his  rapid  charge, 
And  all  at  once  to  rescue  all  the  Chiefs 
Rttsh*d  onward:  Uther*s  dragon  seem'd  to  sear 
The  winds  with  its  hot  waving,  Emrys  struck 
His  courser's  recking  flanks,  his  weapon  huge 
Rear*d  Vortimer,  and   Malwjrn's  wheels  'gan 

whirl. 
And  on  the  other  side  Argantyr  tall, 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  all  the  titled  brave, 
Bunt  from  their  urdyiioes,  that  vast  behind 
Came  rolling  in  tumultuous  order  on ; 
Aa  when  at  spring-time  under  the  cold  pole 
Two  islands  high  of  ice  warp  he-avy  and  huge 
Upon  the  contrary  currents,  first  th'  assault 
The  promontories  break,  till  meet  the  whole 
With  one  long  crash,  that  wakes  the  silence,  there 
Seated  since  time  was  born,  far  off  and  wide 
Rock*d  by  the  conflict  fierce  old  ocean  boils. 

Still  th*  upright  Child  seem'd  only  to  rejoice 

In  the  curvetings  of  his  wanton  steed. 

And  in  the  mingled  dazzling  of  bright  arma. 

But  over  him  a  shield  is  spread,  before 

A  sword  is  waved,  on  every  side  the  shield 

Dashes  rude  death  aside,  whirls  every  where 

The  rapid  and  unwearied  sword ;  the  rein 

Of  the  fleet  steed  hath  Samor  graspM,  and  guides 

Amid  the  turmoil.    As  when  the  eagle  sire 

Up  in  the  sunshine  leads  bis  daring  young. 

Sometimes  the  dusk  shade  of  his  wing  spreads 
o*er, 

And  soft  and  broken  in  through  the  thick  plumes 

Gleams  the  unblinding  splendour.    So  secure 

Waged  that  fair  Child  his  early  war.    But  wild 

The  wavering  fray  rock'd  to  and  fro,  and  burnt 

Like  one  huge  furnace  the  quick-flashing  plain. 

Ever  as  'twere  the  same  the  Apostle  saw 

In  the  Apocalypse,  Death's  own  pale  steed. 

Over  the  broad  fight  shook  the  White  Horse, 
spread 

Where'er  its  gleaming  lighten'd  the  dun  gloom, 

Steamy  and  vast  the  curdling  slaughter  pools. 

And  such  confusion  burst  around  of  lines 

Mingling  and  interchanging,  Valour  found 

No  apace  for  proud  selection,  forced  to  strike 

What  cumber'd  and  obstructed  its  free  path, 

To  hew  out  through  a  masa  of  vulgar  life 

A  passage  to  some  princely  foe ;  twice  met 

Horsa  and  Vortimer,  Argantyr  twice 

Smote  at  Pendragon,  but  the  whirlpool  fierce 

Asunder  swept  them,  and  the  deep  of  war 
Swallow'd  them ;  many  a  broad  and  shapeleas 

chasm 
Was  rent  in  either  battle,  but  new  fronts 
Rush'd  in  and  made  the  shiver'd  suriace  whole. 
1  he  sun  was  shut  out  by  a  sphere  of  dust 
That  rapt  the  tumult,  'twas  no  sight  for  Heaven 

That  rending  and  defacing  \ta  prime  work,  

That  waste  of  man,  iia  maaxetpvece .    ^^x  Iw      vY\d»x  xVnou^li 
Th'  Avenffer  had  botno  off  \h«  CViM,  YiSm  «UMi  v^^es!\>xuB\A^*^ 


First  drew  his  breath  before  Igema's  ttnL 
With  her  soft  fiice  upon  the  dust  she  by, 
Struggling  to  hush  her  own  lament,  in  hope 
From  the  fierce  din  of  war  might  haply  cam 
Some  sound  of  cheer  and  comfort;  but  vktil 
It  rush'd  upon  her  hearing,  loud  she  shiisk'i 
To  drown  the  very  noise  she  strove  to  hcsr. 
But  when  her  Child's  voice  sounded,  she  lookfl^ 
With  a  cold  glance  which  said,  "  Thatsoaiira 

heard 
Every  sad  moment  since  he  went,  my  sail 
Is  sick  of  self-deceptbn,  will  not  trust 
Again,  to  be  again  beguiled."    She  saw. 
And  forced  a  sportive  look  to  her  sad  km 
To  lure  him  to  her  snowy  anna.    Whik  hi 
Back  to  the  battle,  as  a  scene  of  joy, 
Look'd  waywardly,  she  clasp'd  him  to  ha 
With  a  fond  anger,  and  both  nniled  and 
A  moment  Samor  gazed  on  her,  and*"  Al, 
All  have  their  hopes,  and  all  thooe  hopes  1 
But  I,  this  side  the  grave,  no  hope  for  om 
And  no  fulfilment." — Fast  as  sight  oodd  tnek 
I'he  battle  felt  him  in  ita  thooaand  folds. 


But  the  undistinguish'd  and  chance-i 

fight 
Brook'd  not  young  Malwyn ;  he  his  virgiB 
Disdain'd  mean  blood  ahould  stain:  whoa 

gist  fought 
He  swept,  the  Saxon  saw  the  eagle  plnms 
And  tum'd  aloof,  and  on  some  other  bead 
Discharged  the  blow  for  him  uprear'd.    Bsli 
Next  plunged  where  Horse's  star-like 

shone. 
Disastrous,  shaking  ruin,  yet  even  diat 
Glanced  aaide  from  the  eagle  plume.    Thi 
Utter'd  a  wrathful  disappointed  cry. 
And  'gainst  Argantyr  drove  his  car.    He 
And   cried    aloud,   *' The    eagle  phunSt" 

plunged 
Elsewhere  for  victims.    That  Pendiagoa 
Even  as  he  toil'd  the  third  time  to  make  wi| 
Amid  the  circling  slain  to  the  Anglian  crcs 
And  taunting  thua, — **  Methinks  theeagls 
Hath  some  few  feathera  of  the  dove,  so  soft 
Spreads  its  peace-breathing  influenee."    Bil 

Youth, 
" Ha,  Father!  thus,  thus  guilest  thoafoa 
And  infamous  security  thy  son  f 
Thus  enviest  thou  a  noble  foe  ?  thus  gaardtf 
With  a  base  privilege  from  peril  f    OS, 
Coward  distinction !  ofiT,  foint-heaited  aiga!** 
And  helm  and  plume  away  he  rent,  his  hail 
Curl'd  down  his  shoulders,  radiant  on  hiskWi 
The  beauty  of  his  anger  ahone,  the  pride 
Of  winning  thus  a  right  to  gloiioos  death. 
Then  act  he  forth  on  hia  bold  quest  agaia 
Impatient.    Him  Prince  Vortimer  beheld 
Sweeping  between  himaelf  and  Hoisa, 
Their  sea-shore  fight  by  Thnnet  to 
But  something  of  his  sister  in  his  fooe. 
Something  of  Lilian  harden' d  and  grown  fi>Md 
As  that  ungodly  creed  were  tme,  and  aks       I 
Familiar  to  rude  deeds  of  blood,  had  cobs      j 
One  of  Valhalla's  airy  aiaters  hence  J 

To  summon  him  she  loved.    That  gleam  of  kfl 
^'YVnx  \haui£h  ungentle  and  onfomiains  touch,    I 
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;  but  fierce  Horaa  on  the  Boy, 

neck  let  fiJl  the  fotal  spikes, 

e  afihghted  steeds  bore  off.    But  then 

nbat  ofer  which  Death  seem'd 

i8  of  one  uaured,  in  hope 

Tictimi  at  hia  godless  shrine. 

anded  and  bareheaded  Malwyn  urged 

his  remaater'd  steeds,  the  scythe 
lajestic  war-horse.    But  aside 
ind  flank'd  the  chariot ;  long  the  strife, 
h  unequal,  like  a  serpent^s  tongue 
alwyn's  battle-axe,  twice  bow*d 
eh  to  his  saddle-bow. — 'Twas  fame 
lid,  thus  with  Hengist  to  have  fought 
re  conquer' d  hosts  of  meaner  men. 
ngth  and  fatal  glided  in 
hief 's  eluding  falchion  stroke ; 
le  steeds,  the  Master  lay  behind, 
ith  his  fiice  downward,  still  the  reins 

cold  and  failing  fingers,  trail 
id  spread  locks  in  the  humid  dust, 
rms  character  the  yielding  sand. 
,  him  at  length  deserting  mute 
f  on  the  bank,  their  hot  hoofs  plunge 
pid  Dune,  and  to  the  wood 
[t  chanced  erewhile  that  thither  came 
with  the  water  his  spent  steeds, 
e  clogging  carnage  from  his  wheels, 
he  his  huge  and  weary  length 
Bf  rest  upon  the  bank ;  a  groan 
a  helmless  head  that  in  the  grass 
iguish'd.    ••  *Tis  a  Briton,"  cried 
'*  cast  the  carrion  off  to  feed 
id  kites,  that  thus  irreverent  breaks 
marches  rest.*'    Even  as  a  flower, 
jacinth,  on  its  broken  stem, 
aises  its  encumber* d  head, 
.  to  the  gentle  evening  sun, 
ee,  so  turned  that  Boy  bis  face 
11 -known  voice ;  twice  raised  his  head, 
I  back  in  powerless  heaviness ; 
:  moment  from  the  dark  wood  came, 
eir  partners  in  the  stall  and  field, 
M>nrsers,  heavily  behind 
e  vacant  car,  loose  hung  the  reins, 
illness,  and  dull  disorder  slacked 
r  their  tread.    Caswallon  knew, 
•*d  up ;  the  Boy  his  bloodless  lips 

eflTort  opened.    *'  Was  it  well, 
us  my  first,  my  earliest  fight 
e  with  a  baffled  hope  of  fame  f 

to  defraud  me  of  my  right 
ath  f* — and  speaking  thus  he  died. 

n  his  convulsed  unconscious  hands 
th  his  rough  black  beard  at  play, 
and  twisting  off  the  rooted  locks, 
98  of  the  pain,  the  Father  lean'd. 
i  he  up,  with  cool  and  jealous  care 
chariot  placed  the  lifeless  corpse, 
8  lash  fierce  rent  the  half-unyoked 
rd  steeds ;  disorderly  and  swift 
ir  master's  ire  instinct  they  flew, 
ide  road  through  the  hurtling  fray. 
jEon,  friend  or  foe  alike, 
stranger,  one  wide  enmity 
)nl  humankind,  one  inBttite 


And  undistinguishing  lust  of  carnage  fill'd 
The  Master  and  the  Horses ;  so  wild  groans 
Followed  where'er  he  moved,  'twas  all  to  him. 
So  slaughter  dripp'd  and  reek'd  from  the  choked 

scythes. 
The  low  lay  mow'd  like  the  spring  grass,  down 

swept 
On  th'  eminent,  like  lightning  on  the  oaks. 
His  battle-axe,  each  time  it  fell,  each  time 
A  life  was  gone,  each  time  a  hideous  laugh 
Shone  on  the  Slayer's  cheek  and  smithing  Up; 
As  in  the  Oriental  wars  where  meet 
Sultan  and  Omrah,  under  his  broad  tower 
Moves  stately  the  huge  Elephant,  a  shaft 
Haply  casts  down  his  fiiendly  rider,  wont 
To  lead  him  to  the  tank,  whose  children  shared 
With  him  their  feast  of  fruits :  awhile  he  droops 
Affectionate  his  loose  and  moaning  trunk ; 
Then  in  his  grief  and  vengeance  bunts,  and  bean 
In  his  feet's  trampling  rout  and  dinrray 
To  either  army,  ranks  give  way,  and  troops 
Scatter,  while,  swaying  on  his  heaving  back 
His  tottering  tower,  he  shakes  the  smdy  plain. 
Meanwhile  had  risen  a  conflict  high  and  fierce 
For  Britain's  royal  banner ;  Hengist  here, 
Argantyr,  the  Vikinger,  Hermingard, 
And  other  Chiefs.    But  there  th'  Armoric  King, 
Emrys  and  Uther,  with  the  Avenger  stood. 
An  iron  wall  against  thehr  inroad ;  tum'd 
Samor  'gainst  him  at  distance  heard  and  sees, 
The  car-borne  Mountaineer,  then  Uther  met 
Argantyr,  Hengist  and  King  Emrys  fought, 
The  rest  o'erbore  King  Hoel ;  one  had  slain 
The  standard-bearer,  and  all  arms  at  once 
Seized  as  it  fell,  all  foreign  and  all  foes. 
When  lo,  that  sable  Warrior,  that  retired 
And  careless  had  look'd  on,  upon  his  steed 
And  in  the  battle,  like  a  thunderekmd 
He  came,  and  like  a  thundercloud  he  burst. 
Black,  cold  and  sullen,  conquering  without  pride 
And  slaying  without  triupph ;  three  that  grasp'd 
The  standard  came  at  once  to  earth,  while  he 
Over  his  head  with  kingly  motion  sway'd 
The  bright  redeemed  ensign,  and  as  fell 
The  shaken  sunlight  radiant  o'er  his  brow. 
Pride  came  about  him,  and  with  voice  like  joy 
He  cried  aloud,  *'  Aries !  Aries!" — and  shook  his 

sword, 
'*  Thou'st  won  me  once  a  royal  crown,  and  now 
Shalt  win  a  royal  sepulchre." — The  sword 
Perform'd  its  fatal  duty,  down  they  fell 
Before  him.  Jute  and  Saxon,  nameless  men 
And  Chieftains ;  what  though  wounds  he  scom'd 

to  ward, 
Nor  seem'd  to  feel,  shower'd  on  him,  and  his 

blood 
Oozed  manifest,  still  he  slew,  still  cried,  '*  Aries ! 

Aries!" 
Still  in  the  splendour  the  waved  standard  spread 
Stood  glorying  the  arm'd  darkness  of  his  form ; 
Stood  from  his  wounded  steed  dismounted,  stood 
Amid  an  area  of  dead  men,  himself 
About  to  die,  none  daring  an  assault. 
He  powerless  of  assailing.    But  the  crown 
That  on  the  flag-staff  gleam'd,  he  wrench'daway, 
And  on  his  crest  with  calm  solicitude 
Placed  it,  then  planiing '  ra\d\\iQ\A^-\u«^^  ^  t^oasL 
TJis  standard,  to  o^ovcanofp^  \un  i&nw^^ 
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Ai  one  upon  liU  nightly  couch  of  down 
CompoAcs  qui«t:y  his  weary  hend, 
80  royally  he  laid  him  down  to  die. — 

But  now  was  every  fight  broke  off,  a  pause 
Seised  all  the  battle,  one  vast  silence  quench*d 
All  tumult ;  slain  aj)d  i<luyer,  life  and  death 
Posseaa'd  one  swoon  of  torpor,  droop'd  and  fail'd 
All    passions,    pride,   wrath,    vengeance,    hate, 

diamay, 
All  was  one  w|^c  astonishment :  alone 
Two  undislracied  on  each  other  gazed. 
Where  helpless  in  their  death-blood   they  Uy 

steep 'd, 
The  ebbing  of  each  other's  Ufe,  the  stiff 
Damp  growing  on  of  death  ;  till  in  a  groan 
Horsa  exhausted  his  fierce  soul ;  then  camo 
A  momentary  tinge,  soft  and  subdued 
As  of  affections  busy  at  his  heart, 
On  Vortimer's  expiring  brow,  his  lip 
Wore  something  of  the  curl  men's  use,  when 

names 
Beloved  are  floating  o'er  the  thought,  the  flowers 
On  that  lone  grave  made  fragrant  his  sick  sense, 
And  Eamont  murmur' d  on  his  closing  car. 

But  he,  whose  coming  cast  this  silence  on 
Before  it,  as  the  night  its  widening  shade, 
Ciutaining  nature  in  its  soundless  pall. 
An  atmosphere  of  dying  breath  whcre'e 
He  moved,  his  dn>ar  envelopment,  his  path 
An  element  of  blood :  so  fleet,  so  fast 
The  power  to  fly  seetn'd  withor'd,  ere  he  came. 
Men  laid  them  down  and  said  their  prayers  and 

look'd 
For  the  quick  plunging  hoofs  and  rushing  scythes : 
As  when  the  pslsied  Universe  aghast 
Lay,  all  its  tenants,  even  Man,  restless  Man, 
In  all  his  busy  workings  mute  and  still, 
When  drove,  so  poets  sing,  the  Sun-bom  youth 
Devious  through  heaven's  affrighted  signs,  his 

Sire's 
Ill-granted  chariot,  him  the  Thunderer  hurl'd 
From  th'  empyrean  headlong  to  the  gulf 
Of  the  half-parch'd  Eridanus,  whore  weep 
Even  now  the  Sister  Trees  their  amber  tears 
O'er  Phaeton  untimely  dead.    And  now 
Had  the  Avenger  reach'd  the  path  of  death. 
And  stood  in  arms  before  the  steeds,  they  came 
Rearing  their  ireful  hoois  to  dash  him  down ; 
But  with  both  hands  he  seized  their  foaming  curbs. 
Holding  them  in  their  spring  with  outsiretch'd  arm 
Aloft,  and  made  their  lifted  crests  a  shield 
Against  their  driver.     He  with  baffled  lash 
Goaded  their  quivering  flanks,  but  that  strong  arm 
Held  them  above  avoiding,  their  fore-hoo& 
Beat  th*  unhurt  air,  and  overspread  his  breast, 
Like  a  thick  snow-shower,  the  fast  failing  foam. 
Then  leap'd  Caswallon  down,  back  Samor  hurl'd 
Coursers  and  chariot,  and,  *'  Now,"  cried  aloud, 
'•  Now,  King  of  Briuin,  in  the  name  of  God 
I  tender  thee  a  throne,  two  yards  of  earth 
To  rot  on,  and  a  diadem,  a  wreath 
Of  death-drops  for  thy  haught  aspiring  brow." 

**  There,  there,  look  there,"  Caswallon  cried, 
hiahand 
8tretch*d  toward  hia  aoi\,  axidVa%\i«xi>ac\aaQi^ 


Broke  out.  and  echoed, — **  Diademsiadtkmiri 
With  rigid  flnger  pointing  at  the  de«L 

A  moment,  and  the  fury  burst  agsm; 
Down  cAine  the  ponderous  battle-axe,  tai 
To  edge  it  rived  the  temper'd  brass,  untt 
As  shot-stars  the  thin  ether ;  but  the  flm 
Of  Samor  right  into  his  boaom  smote. 
Like  some  old  turret,  under  whose  bmdihifcj 
At  summer  noon  the  shepherd  oft  his  flock 
Hath  driven,  and  in  the  friendly  cool  rqoioii 
Suddenly,  violently,  from  ita  base 
Push'd  by  the  winter  floods,  he  fell ;  hii  bik 
Yet  had  its  savage  blasphemy :  he  felt 
More  than  the  blow,  the  deadly  blow,  ikii 
Of  joy  and  triumph  from  each  army 
Vaunting  and  loud ;  to  him  to  die  wa 
He  could  not  brook  the  shame  of  being  1 
But  other  thoughts  arose  ;  hardly  be  creyl 
To  where  dead  Malwyn  from  the  carhafi 
Felt  on  his  face  the  cold  depending  hand, 
And  with  a  smile,  half  joy  half  angoiik,  1 

Th*  Avenger  knelt,  his  heart  too  fell  fari 
Knelt,  and  held  up  hia  conquering 

heaven. 
Yet  spake  not.    But  the  battle,  as  set  btUt 
Its  rugged  game  rcncw'd,  nor  equal  now 
Not  now  unbroken.  Flight  and  shamefel 
Here  scattered.  Victory  there  and  Pride  1 
And  mass'd  in  comely  flics  and  full 
Bore  onward.     Mountaineer  and  Gerna I 
Around  the  hill  foot,  and  like  ebbing  wna 
DisperM  away.     Argantyr.  Hengist  roost 
In  the  recoiling  flood  reluctant.    Them 
Nought  more  resembled,  than  two  moiuaiil 
Driven  by  the  horse  and  dog  and  hunisr'i 
I  Still  turning  with  huge  brow  and  tearing  4 
The   deep  earth   with   their  wrathfel 

horns. 

But  as  the  hill  waa  open*d,  from  the  Mf 
Even  to  the  base  aroae  a  ahriek  and 
As  when  some  populous  Capital 
Sees  yawning  her  wide-brvach'd  wall, 
Her  shatter'd  bulwarks  on  the  earth,  so' 
80  dissonant  the  female  rout  appear'd 
Hanging  with  fierce  disturbance  the  hill  1 
Some  with  rent  hair  ran  to  and  fro. 
With  silent  mocking  lip,  some  softly  pntf 
Their  infenu  to  their  heart,  acme  held  tbcal 
As  to  invite  the  foe,  and  for  them  so* 
The  mercy  of  immediate  slaughter. 
Spake  fiercely  of  paat  deeda  of  feme. 
In  taunting  tone  old  songs  of  victory.    ^ 
With  eye  imploring  and  quick-heaving 
Look'd  sad  allusiona  to  endeannenis  pan; 
Mothers,  all  baahfulness  cast  down,  rent  1 
Their  garments,  to  their  sona  displayinf  hi 
The  fountains  of  their  infeioi  nourishmea!* 
Now  ready  to  be    plough'd  with 

swords. 
Some  'knelt  before  their  odd  deaf  Godik 

acoff'd 
With  imprecation  blaaphemova  and  ahriU 
Their  stony  and  unwakening  thunders.    N« 
Not.  fiercer  on  Citheron  aide,  th'  affiigbt 
\^QX  ^t«»Bs&«'«\«GLx2bA  Thabtn  Bacchic 
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Vhtii  dashing  cymbals  white  with  moonshine, 

loose 
["hair  tresses  bursting  from  their  ivy  crowns, 
Lnd  purple  with  enwoven  vine-leaves,  led 
*lMir  orgies  dangerous.    In  the  midst  the  Queen 
k^fe  shook  the  misdeemed  Lion's  head 
JiOft,  and  laugh'd  and  danced  and  sung,  nor  knew 
~      hon  suckled  at  her  own  white  breast. 


But  Elfelin  the  Prophetess  her  seat 
lunged  not,  nor  the  near  horror  could  recall 
MT  eye  from  its  strange  commerce  with  th' 

unseen; 
bera  had  she  been,  there  had  she  been  in  smiles 
U  the  long  battle ;  just  before  the  spear 
r  frlchion  drank  a  warrior's  life-blood,  she 
■dihle,  aa  a  high-tribunard  judge, 
^•ke  out  his  name,  and  aye  her  speech  was  doom. 

av  loog  the   o'erbearing   flight  enwrapt  thy 

strength, 
r^auiyi !  thou  amid  the  shattering  wreck 
idrt  rise  as  in  some  ruinous  city  old, 
ll^km  or  Palmyra,  magic  built, 
■ingle  pillar  yet  with  upright  shaft 

'mid  the  wide  prostration  mossy  and  flat, 
more  eminent.    Past  the  Saxon  by, 
lid  look'd  and  wonder' d,  even  that  he  delay'd ; 
iftid  his  own  Anglians — **  King,  away,  away !" 
m  eame  King  Hoel  on,  whose  falchion  clove 

■  bnckler,  with  a  wrest  he  burst  in  twain 
ts  dliiTering  steel ;  came  Emrys  next,  aside 
•  mkaim'd  blow  he  shook ;  last  Uther,  him 

■  war-horse,  by  Argantyr's  beam-like  spear 
lan  fiiBt  appall'd,  bore  in  vain  anger  past. 

PVom  his  late  victory  in  proud  breathlessness 
fm  came  the  Avenger,  but  Argantyr  raised 
ery  of  furious  joy :  *'  Long  sought,  late  found, 
liaige  thee,  by  our  lost  impeded  fight, 
liarge  thee,  give  me  back  mine  own,  my  sword 
of  its  bathes  of  vulgar  blood. 


Fragments  of  armour  round  them,  the  hardjnass 
Gave  way,  and  broke  the  fiery  lemper'd  steel 
The  stronger  metal  of  the  human  soul. 
Valour,  endured,  and  power  ilirice  purified 
In  danger's  furnace  fail'd  not.     Victory,  tu^ 
Of  wavering,  to  those  passive  instruments, 
Look'd  to  decide  her  long  suspense.    Behold 
Argantyr's  falchion,  magic- wrought,  his  sires 
So  fabled,  by  the  Asgard  dwarfs,  nor  hewn 
From  earthly  mines,  nor  dipp'd  in  earthly  fires, 
Broke  short.  Th'  ancestral  steel  the  Anglians  saw. 
Sign  of  their  Kings,  and  worship  of  their  race. 
Give  way,  and  wail'd  and  shriek'd  aloud.    The 

King 
Collected  all  his  glory  as  a  pall 
To  perish  in,  and  scorn' d  his  s worded  foe 
To  mock  with  vain  defence  of  unarm'd  hand. 
The  exultation  and  fierce  throb  of  hope 
Yet  had  not  pass'd  away,  but  look'd  to  death 
As  it  had  look'd  to  conquest,  death  so  well. 
So  bravely  earn'd  to  warrior  fair  as  life : 
Stem  welcoming,  bold  invitation  lured 
To  its  last  work  the  Conqueror's  sword.    Him 

flush'd 
The  pride  of  Conquest,  vengeance  long  delay'd, 
Th'  exalted  shame  of  victory  won  so  slow. 
So  toilsomely ;  all  fiery  passions,  all 
Tumultuous  sense-intoxicating  powers 
Conspired  with  their  wild  anarchy  beset 
His  despot  soul.    But  he — "  Ah,  faithless  sword, 
To  me  as  to  thy  master  faithless,  him 
Naked  at  his  extreme  to  leave,  and  me 
To  guile  of  this  occasion  fair  to  win 
Honour  or  death  from  great  Argantyr's  arm." 

*'  Christian,  thy  God  is  mightiest,  scorn  not 
thou 
His  bounty,  nor  with  dalliance  mock  thy  hour-^ 
Strike  and  consummate !" — "  Anglian,  yes;  my 

God, 
Th*  Almighty,  is  the  mightiest  now  and  ever. 
Because  I  scorn  him  not,  I  will  not  strike."— 
idlonq^  in  nobler  streams  to  plunge ;  with  thine '  So  saying,  he  his  sword  cast  down.  **  Thus,  thus 


gild  and  hang  it  on  my  Father's  grave, 
id  Us  helm'd  ghost  in  Woden*s  hall  shall  vaunt 
«  glories  of  his  son."     "  Generous  and  brave, 
ben  last  we  met,  I  shrunk  to  see  my  sword 
^jbn  with  God's  simUght,  now  with  dauntless 

hand 
Fk  ft,  and  cry  On,  in  the  name  of  God." 

t*liey  met,  they  strove,  as  with  a  cloud  enwrapt 
tlMir  own  majesty ;  their  motions  gave 
rnr  even  to  their  shadows :  round  them  spread 
«ntion  like  a  sleep.    Flight  paused,  Pursuit 
l|^t  np  its  loose  rein.  Death  his  furious  work 
Med,  and  a  dreary  respite  gave  to  souls 
Iff  parted ;  on  their  elbows  rear'd  them  up 
ft  djring,  with  faint  effort  holding  ope 
ftir  driving  eyelids,  homage  of  delight 
I*  from  its  victims  thus  exacting.    Mind 
li  body  engross'd  the  conflict.  Men  were  seen 
diMance,  for  in  their  peculiar  sphere, 
tlun  the  wind  and  rush  of  their  quick  arms 
Ha  ventured,  following  with  unconscious  limbs 
Air  blows,  and  shrinking  as  themselves  were 

struck. 
!« tcttter'd  ihiveiings  of  a  acthed  o§k,  lay 


Warr'st  thou?"  the  Anglian  cried,  "then  thou 

hast  won. 
I,  I  Argantyr  yield  me,  other  hand 
Had  tempted  me  in  vain  with  that  base  boon 
Which  peasants  prize  and  women  weep  for,  life : 
To  lord  o'er  dead  Argantyr  fate  might  grant, 
He  only  grants  to  vanquish  him  alive, 
Only  to  thee,  well  named  Avenger !"     Then 
The  Captive  and  the  Conqueror  th'  armies  saw 
Gazing  upon  each  other  with  the  brow 
Of  higharch'd  admiration ;  o'er  the  field 
From  thai  example  flow'd  a  noble  scorn 
Of  slaughtering  the  defenceless,  mercy  slaked 
The  ardour  of  the  fight.    As  the  speck'd  birch 
After  a  shower,  with  ih'  odour  of  its  bark 
Freshens  the  circuit  of  the  rain- bright  grove ; 
Or  as  the  tender  argent  of  Love's  star 
Smiles  to  a  lucid  quiet  the  wild  sky : 
So  those  illustrious  rivals  with  the  light 
Of  their  high  language  and  heroic  act 
Cast  a  nobiUty  o'er  all  the  war. 
That  capture  took  a  host,  none  scom'd  to  yield. 
So  loftily  Argantyr  wore  the  garb 
Of  stern  surrender,  none  inclined  \o  «\».') , 
When  Samor  held  the  agnii  u^  Vo  «(«n- 
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But  where  the  Lord  of  that  dire  folchion  named 
The  Widower  of  Women  f    He,  the  Chief 
Whose  arms  were  squadroiie,  whoee  aeiault  the 

ehock 
Of  hosts  advancing  f     Hath  the  cream -blanched 

steedf 
Whom  the  outstripped  winds  pant  after,  borne  away 
His  mast<-r,  yet  with  hope  uncbeck'd,  and  craft 
Unbafflcd,  ih'  equal  conflict  to  renew? 
Fast  flew  the  horse,  and  fierce  the  rider  spnrr'd, 
That  horse  that  all  the  day  remorseless  went 
0*er  dead  and  dying,  all  that  Hengist  slew 
All  he  cast  down  before  him.    Lo,  he  checks 
Suddenly,  startingly,  with  his  ears  erect, 
Tiiick  tremor  oozing  out  from  every  pore, 
His  broad  chest  palpitating,  the  thick  foam 
Lazily  gathering  on  his  dropping  lip : 
The  pawing  of  his  uplift  forefoot  chilPd 
To  a  loose  hanging  quiver.     Nor  his  Lord 
Less  horror  seized ;  slack  trembled  in  his  left 
The  bridle,  with  his  right  hand  dropt  his  sword, 
Dripp'd  slowly  from  its  point  the  flaking  blood 
Of  hundreds,  this  day  falPn  beneath  its  edge. 

For  lo,  descended  the  hill  side,  stood  up 
Right  in  his  path  the  Prophetess,  and  held 
With  a  severe  compassion  both  her  arms 
Over  her  head,  and  thus — "  It  cannot  be, 
I*ve  cried  unto  the  eagle,  air  hath  none ; 
I*!?e  sued  unto  the  fleet  and  bounding  deer, 
I*ve  sought  unto  the  sly  and  mining  snake ; 
There's  none  above  the  earth,  beneath  the  earth, 
No  flight,  no  way,  no  narrow  obscure  way. 
Tve  call'd  unto  the  lightning,  as  it  leap'd 
Along  heaven's  verge,  it  cannot  guide  thee  forth; 
I've  beckonM  to  the  dun  and  pitchy  gloom. 
It  cannot  shroud  thee ;  to  the  caves  of  earth 
I've  waiPd  and  shriek'd,  they  cannot  chamber 
chee." 

He  spoke  not,  moved  not,  strove  not :  man  and 

steed. 
Like  some  equestrian  marble  in  the  courts 
Of  Emperors ;  that  fierce  eye  whose  wisdom  keen 
Pierced  the  dark  depths  of  counsel,  hawk- like 

roved. 
Selling  the  unutter'd  thoughts  from  out  men's 

•oula, 
Wrought  order  in  the  battle's  turbulent  fray 
By  its  command,  on  the  aged  Woman's  face 
Fiz'd  like  a  moonstruck  idiot.    She  upright 
With  strength  beyond  her  bow'd  and  shrivell'd 

limbs 
Still  stood,  and  murmur'd  low,  "  Why  comest 

thou  not. 
Thou  of  the  Valef  thou  fated,  come!  come! 

come !" 

The  foes  o'ertook,  he  look'd  not  round,  their 
tramp 
Was  round  him,  still  he  moved  not ;  violent  hands 
Seized  on  him,  still  the  enchanted  falchion  hung 
Innocent  as  a  feather  by  his  side. 
They  tore  him  from  his  steed,  still  clung  his  eyes 
On  her  disastrous  face ;  she  fiercely  shriek'd 
Half  pride  at  her  acoomplish'd  prophecy. 
Half  sorrow  at  Erie  HengWC  %  k\\,  ^«Ti  ^oncti 
Upon  the  atone  that  \>OTe  Viet,  aVe \«)X  ^«Hk. 
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Oh  Freedom,  of  our  social  Univmi 
The  Stm,  that  feedest  from  thy  urn  of  f^ 
The  starry  commonwealth,  from  thon  Wk 

lamps 
Modestly  glimmering  in  their  sphen  nM 
Even  to  the  plenar  and  patrician  orbs. 
That  in  their  rich  nobility  of  light. 
Or  golden  royalty  endiadem'd. 
Their  mystic  circle  undisturb'd  rouid  te 
Move  musical ;  but  thou  thy  central  iMi 
Preserving,  equably  the  fair-rank'd  whtli 
In  dutiful  magnificence  maintain'it. 
And  stately  splendour  of  obedience.   Eai 
Wonders,  th'  approval  of  th'  Almighty  kfli 
Manifest  in  the  glory  of  the  work. 
Though  sometimes  drown'd  within  tbeiW4 
Of  tyranny,  or  brief  while  by  the  base 
And  marshy  exhalations  of  low  vice 
And  popular  license  madden'd  thou 
Disastious  and  intolerable  fire ; 
Yet  ever  mounting  hast  thou  still  maidi'ds 
To  thy  meridian  throne.     My  waien 
Oh,  quenchless  luminary !  mAy  not 
To  that  thy  dazzling  and  o'erpowering 
Rather  the  broken  glimpses  oif  thy  dawi 
Visiteih,  when  thy  orient  overcast 
A  promise  and  fiiiiit  foretaste  of  itt  light 
Beam'd  forth,  then  plunged  iuclood-i 

in  gloom. 

Even  with  such  promise  dost  thou  nam 
Thy  chosen  city  by  the  Thames,  when  Uki 
Victorious  Emrys  his  high  Judgment  eoai 
Thither  the  long  ovation  baih  he  led, 
Amid  the  solemn  music  of  rent  chains, 
The  rapture  of  deliverance ;  where  he 
Earth  brightening,  and  the  &ce  of  man  b« 
Brow>sear'd  with  the  deep  brand  of 
To  Its  old  upright  privilege  resloced 
Of  gazing  on  its  kindred  heaven.    The 
Gladden'd  amid  their  ruins,  churches  ah 
With  throngs  of  thankfiil  votaries,*  till ' 
Transport  might  finish  Desolation's  woriCt 
And  bliss  precipitate  the  half  mooldei'd 
!  'Tis  fiuned,  men  died  for  joy.  ontimety  1 
Were  frequent,  as  the  eager  mothers 
To  show  their  in&nti  to  the  brightsoiQg 
They  that  but  now  beheld  the  bier-bom 
With  misenble  envy,  past  them  by 
Contemptuously  pitying,  sb  too  soon 
Departed  from  this  highly  giftsd  earth. 
So  they  the  Trinobaniine  City  reach'd.        i 
Without  the  walls,  close  by  the  maigeof  TlM| 
The  synod  of  the  Conquerors  met ;  a  plui 
Solemn  and  to  the  soul  disoouning  high. 
Here  broad  the  bridgsless  Thsofes,  sfH  i 

themaehres 
Thus  at  their  flush  and  high  tide  of  renowi, 
Swell'd  his  exulting  waters.    There  all  mN 
The  royal  cemetery  of  Britain  lay. 


•  mien  did  Aurslius  Amhraslss  p«t  tbe  BaxaaiS 
all  other  parts  of  the  lead,  and  repaired  watk  4 
yvmxk%^  &nd  alto  ctaurdies,  as  ^  thesi  had 
iX\v}«Ak<n^tiM^^M^,   Holl.  BookCfChsp. 
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imentfl,  like  their  cold  tenantry, 
g,  above  all  ruin  as  beneath, 
ofound,  drear  aameneas  of  decay. 
Church  of  Christ  had  heavily  fallen 
D  desolation,  hung  the  doors 
;heir  broken  and  disused  hinge, 
amid  the  chequered  pavement  squares 
ging,  and  along  the  vacant  choir 
wind  was  God*s  only  worshipper. 

iiere  they  met,  through  the  long  years 

e  sate 

lem  our  nation's  high  and  wise. 

e  deep  thoughts  been  ponder*  d,  strong 

gna 

the  fiite  of  the  round  world  hath  hung. 

ive  the  emanating  rays  of  truth, 

and  constancy,  and  holiness 

their  broad  beneficence,  no  bound 

It  that  which  Umits  this  brief  earth, 

g  this  misty  state  of  man ;  the  winds 

ice  bear  mandates  to   th'  inconstant 

ties 

,  to  the  realms  of  th'  orient  Sun, 

Mw  and  ocean-sever'd  earth, 

Southern  coooa-feather'd  isles, 

me,  ss  pure  gales  of  health  and  joy. 

eep  dwelling  underneath  the  earth 

id  ancient  privilege  maintains, 

»  of  our  island's  parted  Kings. 

d  pavilion  of  our  brave  and  wise, 

»ry  ere  it  swept  them  off,  hath  cast 

» on  the  scythe  of  Death.    Disused 

ing  heathen  ages,  it  became 

dent  of  our  sumptuous  minster  fiiir, 

and  anon  yet  gathers  in 

qu'ror,  Poet,  Orator,  or  Sage 

ne  chambers,  there  to  sleep  the  sleep 

ms  only  at  the  Archangel's  trump. 

the  synod  rose  King  Emrys ;  he 
sword  of  justice  from  his  side 
,  placed  it  in  the  Avenger's  hand, 
im  to  the  judgment-seat.    He  shrunk, 
d  back  the  solemn  steel — "  Oh !  King, 

Avenger !  who  shall  reconcile 
tl  of  those  titles,  private  wrongs 
my  partial  arm,  and  drag  to  earth 
idy  balance.    Only  God  can  join 

in  one  the  Injured  and  the  Judge." 
we  liAs  up  and  bears  along 
lark,  so  the  acclamation  swell 
to  the  high  Tribunal  throne 
Senior :  on  his  right  the  King 
red,  royal  Uther  on  the  left, 
aroimd  the  assembled  Nation  bask'd 
Igent  presence.    'Twas  a  boast 
et  this  day  to  have  seen 
1  all  throng'd  to  see ;  memory  of  him, 
f  notice  of  ins  mien  and  height 
1  heir- loom ;  mothers  at  the  font 
:beir  babes  his  name,  and  e'er  that 
d 
the  staff  and  honour  of  the  race. 

the  Nation  in  their  judgment  Hall, 
sot  was  the  sacred  mother  earth, 
I  crystal  and  immortal  heaveaa. 


Then  forth  the  captives  came,  Argantyr  first, 
Even  with  his  wonted  loftiness  of  tread : 
Nature's  rich  heraldry  upon  his  brow 
Emblazing  him  of  those  whose  scorn  the  world 
Bears  unashamed,  by  whom  to  be  despised 
Is  no  abasement.    Men's  eyes  ranged  from  him 
To  Samor,  back  to  him — in  wonder  now 
Of  conquest  o'er  such  mighty  foe,  now  lost 
The  wonder  in  their  kindred  Conqueror's  pride. 
Then  said  the  Anglian-— "  Wherefore  lead  yt 

here  t" 
The  sternness  of  his  questioning  appall'd 
All  save  the  Judge.—**  What  Briton,"  he  replied, 
'*  Witnesseth  aught  against  the  Anglian  Chief  f" 
Thereat  was  proclamation.  East  and  West 
And  North  and  South :  the  silent  winds  came  back 
With  wings  unloaded :  so  that  noble  mien 
Wrought  conquest  o'er  man's  darkest  paseioiif , 

hate, 
And  doubt,  and  terror,  so  the  Captive  cast 
His  yoke  on  every  soul,  and  hamess'd  it 
Unto  his  valiant  spirit's  chariot  wheels. 

Then  spake  the  stately  and  tribunal'd  Judge— 
"  Anglian  Argantyr !    Britain  is  not  wont 
T'  inflict  upon  a  fair  and  open  foe 
Aught  penal  but  defeat ;  her  warfioure  boF> 
Beneath  her  feet,  but  tramples  not ;  her  throne 
Hath  borne  the  atormy  brunt  of  thy  assault, 
And  dash'd  it  off,  and  thus  she  saith,  **  Retimi, 
Return  unto  thy  German  woods,  nor  more. 
Once  baffled,  vex  our  coasts  with  fruitless  war. 
And  thy  return  shall  be  to  years  remote 
Our  bond  and  charter  of  security ; 
A  shudder  and  cold  trembling  at  our  name 
Shall  pass  with  thee,  the  land  that  hath  spom'd 

back 
Argantyr's  march  of  victory,  shall  be  known 
T'  eternal  freedom  consecrate.    Your  ships 
Shall  plough  our  sess,  but  turn  their  timoroue 

prows 
Aloof,  while  on  the  deck  the  Sea  King  points 
To  our  white  cliffs,  and  saith — **  The  Anglfan 

thence 
Retreated,  shun  the  unconquerable  shore."— 
"  So  never  more  shall  my  hot  war-horse  bathe 
In  British  waters,  nor  my  falchion  meet 
The  bold  resistance  of  a  British  steel, 
So  wills  the  Conqueror,  thus   the    Conqner'd 


swears. 

Thus  spake  Argantyr ;  sudden  then  and  swift, 
Loftier  shot  up  his  brow,  prophetic  hues 
Swam  o'er  his' agitated  features,  words 
Came  with  a  rush  and  instantaneous  flow.^ 

"  I  tell  thee,  Briton,  that  thy  sons  and  nuns 
Shall  be  two  meeting  and  conflicting  tides, 
Whose  fierce  relentless  enmity  shall  lash 
This  hind  into  a  whirlpool  deep  and  wide, 
To  swallow  in  its  vast  insatiate  gulf 
Her  peace  and  smooth  felicity,  till  flow 
Their  waters  reconciled  in  one  broad  bed, 
Briton  and  Anglian  one  in  race  and  name. 
*Tis  written  in  the  ancient  solemn  Runes, 
'Tis  spoken  by  prophetic  virgin  lips. 
Avenger,  thou  and  I  our  eat\h\3f  ^iTvxa 
Have  ended,  bat  my  ipihi  ir«i  iMOL^gMl 
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Noble,  inexonblc  vriff  with  ihinc. 
It  shall  iicovc  vff'vu  !».irro\v,  hvir«t  its  tomb, 
And  to  my  boim  diprournc  orglorious«  f<H5S 
In  thio  rirli  lHlaii«l  to  hv  riiei :  my  shade 
Sliall  cro.i8  tiicm  in  thrir  huntiDun,  it  shall  walk 
The  ocean  puthp.  and  on  tiif>  winds,  and  seize 
Their  prows,  and  fill  their  sails,  and  all  its  voice 
And  all  its  serret  influences  urgo 
To  the  White  Ifdc  ;*  their  nlumbers  f<baU  not  rest, 
Their  quiet  nhall  bt:  wearine.ss,  (ill  luird 
Upon  the  pilluw  oi  «ucce^•8  repose 
The  high,  the  long  hereditary  feud.** 
So  saying,  he  the  bark  that  lay  prepared 
With  sail  unt'urrd,  ascended.     She  went  forth 
Momently  with  quick  shadow  the  blue  Thames 
Darkening,  then  leaving  on  its  breast  a  light 
Like  silver.    The  fix'd  eyes  of  wondering  men 
Track'd  his  departure,  while  with  farewell  gleam 
The  bright  Sun  shone  upon  his  brow,  and  seem'd 
A  triumph  in  the  motion  of  the  stream  ; 
So  loftily  upon  its  long  slow  ebb 
It  bore  that  honour- laden  bark. — Nor  pause, 
Lo  in  the  preitence  of  the  Judgment  Court 
The  second  criminal :  pride  had  not  passM 
Nor  majesty  from  his  hoar  brow ;  he  stood 
With  all  except  the  terror  of  despair, 
Consciously  in  fatality's  strong  bonds 
Manacled,  of  the  coming  death  assured, 
Yet  fronting  the  black  future  with  a  look 
Obdurate  even  to  scornfulness.    He  seemM 
As  he  heard  nought,  as  though  his  occupied  ears 
Were  pervious  to  no  sound,  since  that  dim  voice 
Of  her  who  speaking  died,  the  silver  hair'd, 
The  Prophetess,  that  never  spake  untrue : 
As  ever  with  a  long  unbroken  flow 
Her  song  was  ranging  through  his  bruin,  and  struck 
Its  death -knoll  on  his  soul.   Nor  change  had  come 
Since  that  drear  hour  to  eye  or  cheek;  the  craft. 
The  wisdom  that  was  wont  to  make  him  lord 
Over  the  shifting  pageant  of  events. 
Had  given  its  trust  up  to  o'er-ruling  fate. 
And  that  stem  Paramount,  Necessity, 
Had  seal'd  him  for  her  own.    Amid  them  all 
He  towcr'd,  as  when  the  summer  thunderbolt 
'Mid  a  rich  fleet  some  storm-accustom'd  bark 
Hath  stricken,  round  her  the  glad  waters  dance. 
Her  sails  are  full,  her  strong  prow  fronts  the 

waves ; 
But  works  within  the  irrevocable  doom. 
Wells  up  her  secret  hold  th*  inundant  surge, 
And  the  heavy  waters  weigh  her  slowly  down. 

For  the  arraignment  made  the  Judge  a  sign, 
And  the  first  witness  was  a  mighty  cry. 
As  *twcre  the  voice  of  the  whole  Isle,  hills 
And  plains  and  waters  their  abhorrence  spake ; 
Hoarsif  harmony  of  imprecation  seem'd 
To  break  the  ashy  sleep  ofruin'd  towns, 
And  th'  untomb'd  slumbers  of  far  battle  vales. 
As  if  the  crowd  about  the  Judgment  Court 
Did  only  with  articulate  voice  repeat 
What  indistinct  came  down  on  every  wind. 
Then  all  the  near,  the  distant,  sank  away. 
Only  a  low  and  melancholy  tone, 


*  The  Welih  called  It  In  it  Wen,  the  White  Island. 
SraiD,  B.  5.  c.  t.  Borne  derive  Bi\ia\i^  ttouk  Vlt40ala 
— Beautj  and  Whku.— ^laio. 


Like  a  far  music  down  a  summer  ttresn 
Remsin'd ;  upon  the  lulPd,  nor  piaancai 
F*ell  that  smooth  snow  of  sound,  till  mtntm 
It  sweird,  as  clearer  water-falls  arc  hmi 
When   midnight  grows   more   stilL   A  ii 

hymn, 
It  pour'd  the  rapture  of  its  sadness  out. 
Even  like  a  sparkling  soporific  wine. 
But  now  and  then  broke  from  iu  low  loaf  tf. 
Something  of  martial  and  majestic  swell, 
That  spake  its  mourning  o'er  no  valgsrdHi 


Lo  to  the  royal  burying-place,  cbaaee  ham 
Even  at  this  solemn  time,  or  so  ordsin'd 
From  their  bright-scuicheon*d  biers  their  pit  i 

bear 
In  this  arraignment,  came  King  Vortifm, 
And  th*  honoured  ashes  of  his  Son.    Batd 
And  voiceless  these  cold  witnesses  pssi  m. 
Unto  the  place  of  tombs.     Along  the  ThiMi 
Far  floated  into  silence  the  ^pent  hymD : 
And  one  accusing  sound  arose  from  then, 
The  heavy  falling  of  their  earth  to  earth. 

One  female  mourner  came  behind  iheGil 
Half  of  her  face  the  veil  conceal'd,  her  ey« 
Were  visible,  and  though  a  deadly  halt 
Film*d  their  sunk  balls,  she  sent  into  tkepM' 
Following  the  heavy  and  descending  oofpMr 
A  look  of  such  imploring  loveliness, 
A  glance  so  sad,  so  self-condemning,  all 
(So  softly,  tremulously  it  appealed) 
Might  wonder  that  the  spirit  came  not  btek 
To  animate  for  the  utterance  that  she  wJk*i 
Those  bloodless  lips :  forgiveness  it  wis  pMi 
She  sought,  and  one  so  beauteous  to  faqpn, 
The  dead  might  almost  wake.    And  ikt' 

down, 
Leaning  her  cheek  upon  a  broken  stoM 
(Once  a  King's  monument)  as  listening  yd 
Th'  acceptance  of  her  prayers:  norckiisttr*' 
Hath  ever  since  mourning  her  brokeo  wm, 
And  bis  neglect  for  whom  those  vowsi 
Come  to  the  image  of  her  Virgin  Saiot 
With  such  a  faded  cheek  and  contrite 
As  her  who  by  those  royal  ashes  sals. 

But  lo,  new  witnesses :  a  matron  train 
In  flowing  robes  of  grief  came  forth,  the 
And  mothers  of  those  nobles  foully  slain 
At  the  Peace  banquet,  them  the  memory  fM 
Seem'd  haunting  of  delicious  days  broke  oC 
On  Hengist,  even  a  captive,  dared  not  they 
Look  firmly,  as  their  helpless  lonetioess 
Spake  for  them,  they  their  solitary  breasi* 
Beat,  wrung  their  destitute  cold  hands,  and 

Arose  the  mitred  Germain,  glanced  hit  i 
From  that  majestic  criminal,  where  lay 
The  ruins  of  God's  church,  and  so  sate  do**- 

But  Samor  look'd  upon  the  mourner  tras. 
As  though  he  sought  a  face  that  was  not  iImaJ 
That  could  not  be,  soft  Emeric's.— "  I  hxn\ 
I  only  none  to  witness  of  my  wrongs."^ 
So  said  he,  but  he  shook  the  softness  off. 
On  the  tribunal  rose  serere,  and  stood 
\^^^v\M^Snt%^maltiiiids.    **  Thoa  JQnf . 


\ 
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assembled  People  of  the  Isle, 
apeak  your  sentence  right,  give  in 
fiction  of  Amen.    Here  stands  the  man, 

0  long  years  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword 
live  cities  and  your  altar  shrines: 

inds  the  man,  who  by  slow  fraud  and  guile 
n*d  your  stately  Monarch,  Vortigcrn : 
ands  the  man,  hath  watered  with  your 
lood 

and  sickening  herbage  of  your  land  : 
nds  the  fpan,  that  to  your  peaceful  feast 
Murtber,    that   grim    seneschal,    and 
-ugg'd 
•ur  most  noble  blood  your  friendly  cups.'* 

1  each  charge  came  in  the  deep  Amen, 
Le  the  sounds  men  hear  on  stormy  nights, 
lany  thunders  are  abroad.  Nought  moved, 
'engist,  if  emotion  o*er  him  passed, 

Ikest  an  elate  contemptuous  joy 

rying  in  those  lofty  worded  crimes. 

'  Saxon  Hengtst,  as  thy  sword  hath  made 

Idren  fatherless,  so  fatherless 

e  thy  children!"*    And  Amen  knoird 

ick, 

^e-visited  Metropolis 

ig  the  wide  and  general  funeral,  tolls 

1  her  towers  and  spires  the  bell  of  death. 

r  children  fatherless !  not  so^— not  so*'— 
th  a  shriek  that  Woman  by  the  grave, 
t  sprang  forth,  as  from  beneath  the  earth, 
taker  of,  no  mourner  near 
igly  coffin.    Veil  fell  off.  and  band 
through  her  bright  tresses  her  pale  face 
1,  tike  purest  ivory  chased  in  gold. 
1  the  Criminal  and  Judge  her  stand 
.  took ;  him  as  she  saw  and  knew 
a  sick  rapture  o*er  her  face  and  neck, 
I  roae-hue,  like  eve's  parting  light 
ow  bank ;  but  from  her  marble  brow 

bright -clustering  hair  wiped  back,  and 
lus: 

r,  the  last  time  thou  this  brow  beheld'st 
onlight  was  upon  it,  since  that  hour 
ter  hath  flow*d  o*er  it,  holy  sign 
3re  been  left  by  Christian  hand,  and  I 
sed  have  learnt,  and  one  word  breathes 
aU— 

'— •*  But  Justice  is  God's  attribute, 
B  well  as  mercy,  Man  on  earth 
t  Vicegerent  of  both  stern  and  mild, 
sr-ramping  Evil  set  its  foot 
e  prostrate  world.    The  doom  is  said, 
>m  must  be." — **  Ha!  Man  with  heart  of 
lay, 

rer  with  that  cold  and  steadfast  mien ; 
go  back  and  sue  the  dead  again, 

more  forgiveness  in  the  cold  deaf  corpse 
le  warm  keen-ear'd  living.     From  that 
ault 

rcet  reconcilement  stealing  up, 
m'd  my  tears  to  honey  dew  t  here,  all, 
m  and  relentless  on  me  glares. 


I  ask  not  for  myself,  not  for  myself. 

The  ice  of  death  is  round  my  heart,  there  long 

I've  felt  the  slow  consuming  prey,  I  feel 

The  trembling  ebb  of  my  departing  life. 

That  hoary  head,  though  granted  to  my  prayers, 

Shall  never  rest  upon  my  failing  knee, 

The  father  that  ye  give  me  back  (I  feel 

Ye  give  him,  thou  that  bear'st  the  Avenger's 

name, 
I  know  thoe  by  a  milder  character,) 
That  father  cannot  long  be  mine ;  hia  hands 
May  lay  me  in  the  grave,  his  eyes  may  weep 
For  they  can  weep,  although  ye  think  it  not ; 
Those  hands  ye  deem  for  ever  blood-embrued, 
I've  felt  them  fondling  with  my  golden  hair, 
When  with  gay  childish  foot  I  danced  to  meet 
His  far-resounding  horn.    That  horn  shall  sound, 
But  on  my  deaf  and  earth-closed  ears  no  mors. 
No  more." — '*  Rowena,  when  a  Nation  speaks, 
The  irrevocable  sentence  cannot  change." 

Then  up  her  fair  round  arm  she  raised,  and 
wrapt 
Like  a  rich  mantle  round  her ;  her  old  pride 
As  the  poetic  Juno  in  the  clouds 
Walking  in  her  majestic  ire,  while  slow 
Before  her  th'  azure-breasted  peacocks  draw 
Her  chariot. — "  Tell  me.  thou  that  sitt'st  elate, 
I  And  ye,  who  call  yourself  this  British  realm, 
I  By  what  new  right  ye  judge  a  German  King  f 
I  Where  are  your  charters,  where  your  scrolls  of 

law 
I  Whose  bright  and  blazon'd  titles  give  ye  power 
To  pass  a  doom  on  crowned  head  ?  Down,  down, 
Ye  bold  Usurpers  of  the  Judgment  seat, 
Insolent  doomers  of  a  sacred  life. 
Beyond  your  sphere  to  touch,  your  grasp  to  sebe." 

"  Lady,  we  judge  by  the  adamantine  law. 
That  lives  within  the  eternal  soul  of  man, 
That  God-enacted  charter,  '  Blood  for  blood.*  " 

J     Exhausted  she  sank  down  upon  her  knees, 
Her  knees  that  fainted  under  her. — **  Ye  can. 
Ye  will  not  show  mito  a  woman's  eyes 
That  bloody  consummation,  not  to  mine. 
Oh,  thou  that  speakest  in  that  brazen  tone 
Implacable,  the  last  time  thou  and  I 
Discoursed,  thy  voice  was  broken,  tender,  soft, 
Remembor'st  thou  f  'twas  then  as  it  had  caught 
The  trembling  of  the  moonlight,  that  Uy  round 
With  rapturous  disquiet  bathing  us. 
Remember'st  thou  ?" —  Almost  the  Judgment 

sword 
Fell  from  the  Avenger's  failing  hand,  hut  firm 
He  grasp* d  it,  and  with  eyes  to  heaven  uptura'd, 
**  Oh,  duty,  duty,  why  art  thou  so  stem?" 
Then,  "  Lady,  lo,  the  headsman  with  his  stsel; 
To  that  dark  Priest  'tis  given  to  sacrifice 
The  victim  of  to-day — depart !  depart ! 
Colours  may  flow  too  deep  for  woman's  sight, 
And  sounds  may  burst  too  drear  for  woman's  ear." 


nrords  used  to  A|rnK  were  applied  on  this  occa- 
:ordinit  to  the  Welsh  tradition.  — Robbbt'b 
ba  •/  a«  Brut  of  TiisilU. 
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Stately  as  lily  on  a  sunshine  bank. 
Shaken  from  its  curl'd  leaves  the  o'ercharging 

dew, 
Freshens  and  strengthens  its  bovi'd  «v«tti^«(^^\bfi* 
So  brightening  lo  a  p«ie  go\4  vtv^>^  ^kogCl 
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And  trembling  majesty,  Rowena  sate. 
On  Hengist'B  dropping  lip  and  knitted  brow 
Was  mockery  at  her  fate-opposing  prayer, 
And  that  woa  all.     But  she — *'  Proud-hearted 

Men, 
Ye  vainly  deem  your  privilege,  your  right, 
Prerogative  of  your  high-minded  race. 
The  glory  of  endurance,  and  the  state 
Of  strong  resolving  fortitude.    Here  I, 
A  woman  bom  to  melt  and  faint  and  fail, 
A  frail,  a  delicate,  dying  woman,  sit 
To  ahamo  ye."    She  endured  the  flashing  stroke 
Of  th*  axe  athwart  her  eyesight,  and  the  blood 
That  sprung  around  her  she  endured :  still  kept 
The  lily  its  unbroken  state liness. 
And  its  pellucid  beauty  sparkled,  still. 
But  all  its  odours  were  exhaled—- the  breath 
Of  life,  the  tremulous  motion  was  at  rest ; 
A  flower  of  marble  on  a  temple  wall. 
'Twas  fair  but  lived  not,  glittcrM  but  was  cold. 
While  from  the  headless  corpse  t*  its  great  account 
Went  fiercely  forth  the  Pagan*  s  haughty  soul. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


THE  BELVIDERE   APOLLO: 

A  PRIZE  POEM. 

RECITED   111   TUB   THEATRE,   OXFORD,    IN  THE 
YEAR   MDCCCXII. 

Heard  ye  the  arrow  hurtle  in  the  sky? 

Heard  ye  the  dragon  monster's  deathful  cry? 

In  settled  majesty  of  calm  disdain, 

Proud  of  his  might,  yet  scornful  of  the  slain, 

The  heav'nly  Archer  stands* — no  human  birth, 

No  perishable  denizen  of  earth ; 

Youth  blooms  immortal  in  his  beardless  face, 

A  God  in  atrength,  with  more  than  godlike  grace ; 

All,  all  divine-^no  struggling  muscle  glows. 

Through  heaving  vein  no   mantling    life-blood 

floWs, 
But  animate  with  deity  alone. 
In  deathless  glory  lives  the  breathing  stone. 

Bright  kindling  with  a  conqueror's  stern  delight. 
His  keen  eye  tracks  the  arrow's  fateful  flight ; 
Bums  his  indignant  check  with  vengeful  Are, 
And  his  lip  quivers  with  insulting  ire : 
Firm  flx'd  his  tread,  yet  light,  as  when  on  high 
He  walks  th'  impalpable  and  pathless  sky  : 
The  rich  luxuriance  of  his  hair,  confined 
In  graceful  ringlets,  wantons  on  the  wind, 
That  lifts  in  sport  his  mantlets  drooping  fold 
Proud  to  display  that  form  of  faultless  mould. 

Mighty  Ephesian!t  with  an  eagle's  flight 
Thy  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  oflight, 


*  The  Apollo  Is  in  the  act  of  watching  the  arrow  with 
irftleh  he  slew  the  serpent  Python, 
f  AfMiaa  of  Ephesui. 


View'd  the  bright  conclave  of  Heaven's  blot 

abode. 
And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  God : 
Contagions  awe  through  breathless  myriads  m, 
And  nations  bow'd  before  the  work  of  man. 
For  mild  he  seem'd,  as  in  Elysian  bowers. 
Wasting  in  careless  ease  the  joyous  hours ; 
Haughty,  as  bards  have  sung,  viith  princely  swiy 
Curbing  the  fierce  flame-breathing  steeds  <^ day; 
Beauteous  as  vision  seen  in  dreamy  sleep- 
By  holy  moid  on  Delphi's  liaunted  steep, 
'Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  laurel  grove, 
Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love. 

Yet  on  that  form  in  wild  delirious  tranee 
With  more  than  rev'rence  gazed  the  Mfid  of 

France, 
Day  after  day  the  love-sick  dreamer  stood 
With  him  alone,  nor  thought  it  aolitade ! 
To  cherish  grief,  her  laist,  her  dearest  cars, 
Her  one  fond  hope — to  perish  of  despair. 
Oft  as  the  shifting  light  her  sight  beguilsd. 
Blushing  she  shrunk,  and  thought  the 

smiled : 
Oft  breathless  listening  heard,  or  seem'd  to  halt 
A  voice  of  music  melt  upon  her  ear. 
Slowly  she  waned,  and  cold  and  aeneeleM  ffOE^ 
Closed  her  dim  eyes,  herself  benumb'd  loiHM 
Yet  love  in  death  a  sickly  strength  supplied: 
Once  more  she  gazed,  then  ieebly  aauled  fll 

died.* 


THE   MERRY   HEART. 

I  WOULD  not  from  the  wise  require 

The  lumber  of  their  learned  lore ; 

Nor  would  I  from  the  rich  desire 

A  single  counter  of  their  store. 

For  I  have  ease,  and  I  have  health, 

And  I  have  spirits,  tight  as  air ; 

And  more  than  wisdom,  more  than  wwhb,- 

A  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care* 

At  once,  'ris  true,  two  'witching  eyes 
Surprised  me  in  a  luckless  season, 
Tum'd  all  my  mirth  to  lonely  sighs. 
And  quite  subdued  my  better  reason. 
Yet  'twas  but  love  could  make  me  giicvei 
And  love  you  know's  a  reason  fair. 
And  much  improved,  as  I  believe, 
I'he  merry  heart,  that  laugh'd  at  eve. 

So  now  from  idle  wishes  clear, 
I  make  the  good  I  may  not  find ; 
Adown  the  stream  I  gently  steer. 
And  shift  my  sail  with  every  wind. 
And  half  by  nature,  half  by  reason. 
Can  still  with  pliant  heart  prepare, 
The  mind,  attuned  to  every  sesson. 
The  merry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 

Yet,  wrap  me  in  your  sweetest  dream, 
Ye  social  feelings  of  the  mind, 


^    «The  forefohif  fkct  is  related  in  the  work  of  A  " 
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ometimes  gire,  your  sunny  gleam, 
t  the  R9t  good-humour  find. 
It  me  bail  and  welcome  give 
ry  joy  my  lot  may  share, 
eased  and  pleasing  let  me  live 
lerry  heart,  that  laughs  at  care. 


HE   LOVE  OF   GOD. 

TWO  0ONNKT8. 
L 

36 !— oh.  Thou,  the  world's  eternal  Sire ! 

ilaoe  is  the  vast  infinity, 

ice,  height,  depth,  oh  God !  are  full  of 

tee, 

eyed  seraphs  tremble  and  admire. 

ee! — but  Thou  art  girt  with  vengeful 

U 

ntains  quake,  and  banded  nations  flee, 
tr  shakes  the  wide  unfathom'd  sea, 
)  heavens  rock  with  thy  tempestuous  ire. 
1 !  too  vast  for  thought  to  comprehend, 
t  ere  time, — shalt  be  when  time  is  o*er; 
worlds  begin — ^grow  old— end  end, 
md  suns  thy  changeless  throne  before, 
ze  and  close  their  cycles : — lost,  I  bend 
my  prostrate  soul,  and  shudder  and 
ite! 

IL 

« !— oh,  clad  in  human  lowliness, 

n  each  heart  its  mortal  kindred  knows — 

I,  our  form,  our  tears,  our  pains,  our 

ee,— 

wanderer  o*er  earth's  wilderness ! 

5e !  whose  every  word  but  breathes  to 

ss! 

Thee,  from  long-seal'd  lips,  glad  lan- 

ige  flows; 

d  their  eyes,  that   laugh  with   Ugbt, 

slose; 

8,  uncfaid.  Thy  garment's  hem  caress, 

bee,  doom'd  by  bitterest  pangs  to  die, 

i  hill,  with  willing  footsteps,  move, 

irge,  and  taunt,  and  wanton  agony, 

I  cross  nods,  in  hideous  gloom,  above, 

11— «ven  there^>be  radiant  Deity  ! 

ess  I  gaze,  and  my  whole  soul  is  Love ! 


AH'S  HYMN  OF   TRIUMPH. 

g  Deborah  and  Barak,  son  of  Abinoam, 
f  of  victory  thus  they  sang : 
el  hath  wrought  her  mighty  vengeance, 
willing  people  rush'd  to  battle, 
fore,  praise  Jehovah ! 

kings !  give  ear,  ye  princes ! 

'ah,  I  will  lift  the  song, 

id  the  harp  to  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel ! 

when  thou  wentest  forth  from  8eir ! 

^mnrchndti  tbrougb  tbe£ddMofEdom !  I 


Quaked  the  earth,  and  pour'd  the  heavens, 
Yea,  the  clouds  pour'd  down  with  water : 
Before  Jehovah's  face  the  mountains  melted, 
That  Sinai  before  Jehovah's  face. 
The  God  of  Israel. 

In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 

In  Jael's  days,  untrodden  were  the  highways. 

Through  the  winding  by-path  stole  the  traveller ; 

Upon  the  plams  deserted  lay  the  hamlets, 

Even  till  that  I,  till  Deborah  arose, 

Till  I  arose  in  Israel  a  mother. 

They  chose  new  gods : 
War  veas  in  all  their  gates ! 
Was  buckler  seen,  or  lance, 
'Mong  forty  thousand  sons  of  Israel? 

My  soul  is  yours,  ye  chie&  of  Israel ! 
And  ye,  the  self-devoted  of  the  people, 
Praise  ye  the  Lord  with  me ! 
Ye  that  ride  upon  the  snow-white  asses ; 
Ye  that  sit  to  judge  on  rich  divans 
Ye  that  pkxl  on  foot  the  open  way. 
Come,  meditate  the  song. 

For  the  noise  of  plundering  archers  by  the  wells  of 
water, 

Now  they  meet  and  sing  aloud  Jehovah's  righte- 
ous acts ; 

His  righteous  acts  the  hamlets  sing  upon  the  open 
plains. 

And  enter  their  deserted  gates  the  people  of 
Jehovah. 

Awake,  Deborah  !  awuke  \ 

Awake,  uplift  the  song ! 

Barak,  awake !  and  lead  your  captives  captive. 

Thou  son  of  Abinoam  ! 

With  him  a  valiant  few  went  down  against  the 

mighty. 
With  me  Jehovah's  people  went  down  against  tho 

strong. 

First  Ephrvim,  from  the  Mount  of  Amalek,     ^ 
And  after  thee,  the  bands  of  Benjamin ! 
From  Machir  came  the  rulers  of  the  people. 
From  Zebulon  those  that  bear  the  marshal's  staflT; 
And  Issachar's  brave  princes  came  with  Deborah^ 
Issachar,  the  strength  of  Barak : 
They  burst  into  the  valley  on  his  footsteps. 

By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debatin^^— > 
Why  sat'st  thou  idle,  Reuben,  'mid  thy  herd* 

stalls  r 
Was  it  to  hear  the  lowing  of  thy  cattle  f 
By  Reuben's  fountains  there  was  deep  debating— 


And  Gilead  linger'd  on  the  shores  of . 
And  Dan,  why  dwell'd  he  among  his  ships  Y-— 
And  Asser  dwell'd  in  his  sea-shore  havens. 
And  sate  upon  his  rock  precipitous. 
But  Zebulon  was  a  death-defying  people. 
And  NapthaU  from  oflf  the  mountain  heights. 

Came  the  lungs  andfou^l, 
Fought  th»  khigt  q€  CvDttUi, 
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By  Tannach,  by  Megiddo's  waters, 
For  the  golden  booty  that  they  won  not. 

From  the  heavens  that  fought  'gainst  Sisera, 
In  their  courses  fought  the  stars  against  him : 
The  torrent  Kishon  swept  them  down, 
That  ancient  river  Kishon. 
So  trample  thou,  my  soil],  upon  their  might. 

Then  stamp'd  the  clattering  hoofs  of  prancing 

horses 
At  the  flight,  at  the  flight  of  the  mighty. 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  saith  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
Corse,  a  twofold  curse  upon  her  dastard  sons ; 
For  they  came  not  to  the  succour  of  Jehovah, 
To  the  succour  of  Jehovah  'gainst  the  mighty. 

Above  all  women  blest  be  Jael, 

Heber  the  Kenite's  wife, 

O'er  all  the  women  blest,  that  dwell  in  tents. 

Water  he  ask'd — she  gave  him  milk. 
The  curded  milk,  in  her  costUest  bowl. 

Her  left  hand  to  the  nail  she  set, 
Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  hammer- 
Then  Sisera  she  smote— she  clave  his  head ; 
She  bruised — she  pierced  his  temples. 
At  her  feet  he  bow'd ;  he  fell ;  he  lay ; 
At  her  feet  he  bow'd ;  he  fell ; 
Where  he  bow'd,  there  he  fell  dead. 

From  the  window  she  look'd  forth,  she  cried, 
The  mother  of  Sisera,  through  the  lattice  : 
"  Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming  f 
Why  tarry  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  f" 
Her  prudent  women  answer' d  her— 
Yea,  she  herself  gave  answer  to  herself — 
'*  Have  they  not  seized,  not  shared  the  spoil  ? 
One  damsel,  or  two  damsels  to  each  chief? 
To  Sisera  a  many-coloured  robe, 
A  many-coloured  robe,  and  richly  broider'd, 
Many>colour'd,  and  broider'd  round  the  neck." 

Thus  perish  all  thine  enemies,  Jehovah  ; 

And  those  who  love  thee,  like  the  sun,  shine  forth. 

The  sun  in  all  its  glory.* 


DOWNFALL   OF  JERUSALEM. 

FROM   THE   BOOK   OF   JBRKMIAH. 

How  solitary  doth  she  sit,  the  many-peopled  city ! 

She  is  become  a  widow,  the  great  among  the 
Nations ; 

The  Queen  among  the  provinces,  how  is  she  tri- 
butary! 

Weeping-Sweeps  she  all  the  night ;  the  tears  are 
on  her  cheeks ; 


*  Ib  tbe  above  traoilatioo  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 

ffsrre  something  of  a  rhythmical  How.   It  adheres  to 

tte  orJgiaal  language}  ezcepting  where  an  occaaVQiM\ 

froffj^  Jb»  boi  nrtl/y  insdrt^d,  fte  Iha  Mka  qC  ftnstentei 


From  among  all  her  lovers,  she  hath  no  comlbrter: 
Her  friends  have  all  dealt  treacherously;  they  are 
become  her  foes.  1 1, 8. 

The  ways  of  Sion  mourn :  none  come  up  to  her 

feasts, 
All  her  gates  are  desolate ;  and  her  Priests  do 

sigh ; 
Her  virgins  wail !  herself,  she  is  in  bittemeas.— 14. 

He  hath  pluck'd  up  his  garden-hedge.  He  hath 

destroy'd  his  Temple ; 
Jehovah  hath  forgotten  made  the  solemn  feast  and 

Sabbath ; 
And  in  the  heat  of  ire  He  hath  rejected  King  and 

Priest. 

The  Lord  his  altar  hath  disdam'd,  abhorred  In 

Holy  place, 
And  to  the  adversary's  hand  given  up  his  palace 

walls ; 
Our  foes  shout  in  Jehovah's  house,  as  on  a  festal 

day.  iL  7, 8. 

Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  earth,  he  hath  broke 

through  her  bars ; 
Her  Monarch  and  her  Princes  are  now  among 

the  Heathen ; 
The  Law  hath  ceased ;  the  Prophets  find  no  viam 

from  Jehovah.  n.  10. 

My  eyes  do  fail  with  tears ;  and  troubled  are  nf 

bowels; 
My  heart's  blood  gushes  on  the  earth,  for  the 

daughter  of  my  people ; 
Children  and  suckling  babes  lie  swooning  in  the 

squares — 

They  say  unto  their  Mothers,  where  is  corn  and 

winef 
They  swoon  as  they  were  wounded,  in  the  dty 

squares ; 
While  glides  the  soul  away  into  their  Mother's 

bosom.  ii.  11, 18. 

Even  dragons,  with  their  breasts  drawn  out,  give 

suck  unto  their  young ; 
But  cruel  is  my  people's  daughter,  as  the  onriek 

in  the  desert ; 
The  tongues  of  sucking  infants  to  their  palaiei 

cleave  with  thirst. 

Young  children  ask  for  bread,  and  no  manbieaki 

it  for  them ; 
Those  that  fed  on  dainties  are  desolate  ia  ^ 

streets ; 
Those  brought  up  in  scarlet,  even  those  embnoi 

the  dunghill.  iv.  3, 4,  i 

Behold,  Jehovah,  think  to  whom  thou  e'er  ht^ 

deal'd  thus ! 
Have  women  ever  eat  their  young,  babes  fondW 

in  their  hands  f  . 

Have  Priest  and  Prophet  e'er  been  slaio m^} 

Lord's  Holy  place  f  ^ 

^\xi\bft  atteets,  upon  the  groand,  lie  slain  the  pMfi 
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Mf  virginB  and  my  youth  have  fallen  by  thd 

■word; 
In  thy  wrath  thou*8t  tiain  them,  thou  hast  had 

no  mercy. 

Thou  hast  summon'd  all  my  terrors,  as  to  a 

solemn  feast ; 
None  *scaped,  and  none  was  left  in  Jehovah's 

day  of  wrath ; 
Ail  that  mine  arms  have  borne  and  nursed,  the 

enemy  hath  slain.  ii.  20.  1,  2. 

Remember,  Lord  what  haih  befallen, 

Look  down  on  our  reproach. 
Our  heritage  is  given  to  strangers, 

Our  home  to  foreigners, 
Our  water  have  we  drank  for  money, 

Our  fuel  hath  its  price — v.  1,  2,  3. 

We  stretch  our  hands  to  Egjrpt, 

To  Assyria  for  our  bread. 
At  our  life's  risk  we  gain  our  food, 

From  the  sword  of  desert  robbers. 
Oar  skins  are  like  an  oven,  parched, 

By  the  fierce  heat  of  famine. 
Matrons  in  Sion  have  they  ravish'd. 

Virgins  in  Judah's  cities. 
Princes  were  hung  up  by  the  hand, 

And  age  had  no  respect. 
Young  men  are  grinding  at  the  mill. 

Boys  faint  *neath  loads  of  wood. 
The  Elders  from  the  gate  have  ceased, 

The  young  men  from  their  music. 
The  crown  is  fallen  from  her  head. 

Woe !  woe !  that  we  have  sinn'd. 
*Tis  therefore  that  our  hearts  are  faint. 

Therefore  our  eyes  are  dim. 
For  Sion's  mountain  desolate. 

The  foxes  walk  on  it. 


All  flesh  is  at  once  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
And  the  doom  of  eternity  hangs  on  his  word ! 

Oh  mercy !  oh  mercy  !  look  down  from  above. 
Creator !  on  us  thy  sad  children,  with  lore ! 
When  beneath  to  their  darkness  the  wicked  are 

driven. 
May  our  sanctified  souls  find  a  mansioo  in  heaYen ! 


HYMNS  FOR  CHURCH  SERVICE. 

SECOND  8UNDA7  IN  ADVCNT. 

Fhi  chariot !  the  chariot !  its  wheels  roll  on  fire 
Km  the  Lord  cometh  down  in  the  pomp  of  his  ire : 
Self-moving  it  drives  on  its  pathway  of  cloud, 
Knd  the  Heavens  with  the  burthen  of  Godhead 
are  bow*d. 

Fhe  glory !  the  glory  ?  by  myriads  are  pour'd 
Fhe  host  of  the  Angels  to  wait  on  their  Lord, 
^nd  the  glorified  saints  and  the  martyrs  are  there, 
kad  all  who  the  palm- wreath  of  victory  wear. 

Fhe  trumpet!  the  trumpet!   the  dead  have  all 

heard: 
LiO,  the  depths  of  the  stone-cover*d  chamel  are 

stirred : 
Prom  the  sea,  from  the  land,  from  the  south  and 

the  north, 
Fhe  vast  generations  of  men  are  come  forth. 

fhe  judgment "t  the  judgment!  the  thrones  are 

all  set, 
iVhere  the  Lamb  and  the  white-vested  Elders  are 

met! 


FOURTH  SUNDAY  AFTKR  IPIPHAinr* 

Lord  !  Thou  didst  arise  and  say 

To  the  troubled  waters  *'  Peace," 
And  the  tempest  died  away, 

Down  they  sank,  the  foamy  seas ; 
And  a  calm  and  heaving  sleep 
Spread  o'er  all  the  glassy  deep. 
All  the  azure  lake  serene 
Like  another  Heaven  was  seen ! 

Lord !  Thy  gracious  word  repeat 

To  the  billows  of  the  proud ! 
Quell  the  tyrant's  martial  heat, 

Quell  the  fierce  and  changing  crowd ! 
Then  the  earth  shall  find  repoee 
From  its  restless  strife  and  foes ; 
And  an  imaged  Heaven  appear 
On  our  world  of  darkness  here ! 


FIFTH  SUNDAY  AFTER  KPIPHANT. 

The  angel  comes,  he  comes  to  reap 

The  harvest  of  the  Lord  ! 
O'er  all  the  carih  with  fatal  sweep 

Wide  waves  his  flamy  sword. 

And  who  are  they,  in  sheaves  to  bide 
The  fire  of  Vengeance  bound ! 

The  tares,  whose  rank  luxuriant  pride 
Choked  the  fair  crop  around. 

And  who  are  they,  reserved  in  store 
God's  treasure-house  to  fill? 

The  wheat  a  hundred-fold  that  bore 
Amid  surrounding  ill. 

O  King  of  Mercy !  grant  us  power 

Thy  fiery  wrath  to  flee  ! 
In  thy  destroying  angel's  hour, 

O  gather  us  to  Thee ! 


QUINQUAOESIMA. 

Lord  !  we  sit  and  cry  to  Thee, 
Like  the  blind  beside  the  way  : 

Make  our  darken'd  souls  to  see 
The  glory  of  thy  perfect  day  ! 

Lord  !  rebuke  our  sullen  night. 

And  give  Thyself  unto  our  sight ! 

Lord !  we  do  not  ask  to  gaze 
On  our  dim  and  earthly  sun ; 

But  the  light  that  still  shall  blaxe 
When  every  star  its  course  hath  ran  i 

The  light  thai  gWda  \V\v  ^^^^'^  «^M)^^ 

The  glory  of  thft  Un^  d  0<A\ 
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SECOND  SUNDAY  111  LENT. 

Oh  help  us,  Lord !  each  bour  of  nsed 
Thy  heavenlf  succoar  give ; 

Help  US  in  thoi^ht,  and  word,  and  dsed, 
Ekeh  hour  on  earth  we  live. 

Oh  hrip  ns,  whan  oar  spirits  bleed 

With  eontrite  sngniah  aore, 
And  wlwioiir  hsarta  are  cold  sad  dead, 

O  hslp  US,  Lord,  the  more. 

O  hslp  us,  through  the  prsfsr  of  frith 

More  firmlj  to  believe; 
For  still  the  more  the  senrant  hath. 

The  more  shall  he  receive. 

If  strangers  to  Thy  fold  we  call, 

Imploring  at  Thy  feet 
The  crumbs  that  from  Thy  table  &1I, 

*Tis  all  Wdare  entrsai. 

But  be  it.  Lord  of  Mercy,  aU, 
So  Thou  wilt  grant  but  this  | 

The  crumbs  that  from  Thy  tabls  &11 
Are  lights  and  life,  and  bliss. 

Oh  help  us,  Jesus !  from  on  high. 
We  know  no  help  but  Thee ; 

Oh !  help  U8  so  to  live  and  die 
As  thine  in  Heaven  to  be. 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  IN  LENT. 

Rids  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
Hark !  all  the  tribes  Hoeanna  cry  ! 
Thine  humble  beast  pursues  his  road, 
With  palms  and  soatter*d  garments  strow'd ! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 

In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die ! 

Oh  Christ !  Thy  triumphs  now  begin 

O'er  csptive  death  and  conquered  Sin ! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  fn  majesty ! 
The  winged  squadrons  of  the  sky 
Look  down  with  sad  and  wondering  eyes. 
To  see  the  approaching  sacrifice ! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 
Thy  last  and  6erceat  strife  is  nigh ; 
The  father  on  His  sapphire  throne 
Elxpocts  Ifis  own  anointed  Son ! 

Ride  on !  ride  on  in  majesty ! 

In  lowly  pomp  ride  on  to  die ! 

Bow  Thy  meek  head  to  mortal  pain ! 

Then  take,  oh  God  !  Thy  power,  and  reign ! 


eOOD  FRIDAY. 


Bound  upon  th'  accuraed  tree, 
Fifatt  tnd  bleeding,  who  is  He  f 
By  ibe  eyes  so  pale  and  dim, 
Stramming  blood  and  wriibuig  W\^» 


By  the  flesh  with  scourges  torn, 
By  the  crown  of  twisted  thorn. 
By  the  side  so  deeply  pierced. 
By  the  baffled  burning  thirst. 
By  the  drooping  death-dew'd  brow, 
Son  of  Man!  'tis  Thou!  'tia  Thoa 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree. 
Dread  and  awful,  who  is  He  f 
By  the  sun  at  noon*day  pals. 
Shivering  rocks,  and  rending  veil, 
By  earth  that  trembles  at  His  doom 
By  yonder  sainta  who  bstai  their  toi 
By  Eden,  proniised  ere  He  died 
To  the  felon  at  His  side. 
Lord !  our  suppliant  knees  we  bow, 
Son  of  God!  'tis  Thou!  HisThos! 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree. 
Sad  and  dying,  who  is  He  f 
By  the  last  and  bitter  cry 
The  ghost  given  up  in  agony ; 
By  the  lifeless  body  laid 
In  the  chamber  of  the  dead ; 
By  the  mourners  come  to  weep 
Where  the  bones  of  Jesus  sleep; 
Crucified !  we  know  Thee  now ; 
Son  of  Man!  *tisThou!  *tisThoa! 

Bound  upon  th*  accursed  tree. 
Dread  and  awful,  who  is  He  t 
By  the  prayer  for  them  that  slew, 
**  Lord !  they  know  not  what  thsy  d 
By  the  spoil* d  and  empty  grave, 
By  the  souls  He  died  to  save, 
By  the  conquest  He  hath  won. 
By  the  saints  before  His  throne. 
By  the  rainbow  round  His  brow, 
Son  of  God!  *ti8Thou!  'tiaThoa! 


\ 


SIXTH  SUNDAY  AfTER  TRINITT. 

Lord  !  have  mercy  when  we  strive 
To  save  through  Thee  our  souls  aliv 
When  the  pamper* d  flesh  ia  strong, 
When  the  strife  is  fierce  and  long ; 
When  our  wakening  thoughts  begin, 
First  to  loathe  their  cheri8h*d  sin. 
And  our  weary  spirits  fail. 
And  our  achhig  browa  are  pale, 
Oh  then  have  mercy  !  Lord  ! 

Lord !  have  mercy  when  we  lie 
On  the  restless  bed,  and  sigh, 
Sigh  for  Death,  yet  fear  it  still. 
From  the  thought  of  former  ill ; 
When  all  other  hope  is  gone ; 
When  our  course  is  almost  done : 
When  the  dim  advancing  gloom 
Tells  us  that  our  hour  is  come, 
Oh  then  have  mercy !  Lord ! 

Lord  !  has«  •mercy  when  we  know 
First  how  vain  this  world  below ; 
When  the  earliest  gleam  is  given 
Ol*W|  >scy^\.  W.  distant  Heaven  I 
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1  our  darker  thoughts  oppress, 
is  perplex  and  fears  distress, 
)ur  saddened  spirits  dwell 
le  open  gates  of  Hell, 
then  have  mercy !  Lord ! 


:ENTH   SUNDAY   APTIR  TRUnTV, 

V  our  heads  are  bow'd  with  woe, 
I  our  bitter  tears  o'erflow ; 
1  we  mourn  the  lost,  the  dear, 
3US  Son  of  Mary,  liear ! 

our  throbbing  flesh  hast  worn, 
Our  mortal  griefs  hast  borne, 
hast  shed  the  human  tear : 
>us  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

the  sullen  death-bell  tolls 
ir  own  departed  souls ; 

our  final  doom  is  near, 
>us  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

bast  bow'd  the  dying  head ; 
the  blood  of  tile  hast  shed ; 
hast  fiird  a  mortal  bier : 
us  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

the  heart  is  sad  within 
he  thought  of  all  its  sin ; 
the  spirit  shrinks  with  fear, 
OS  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 

iie  shame,  the  grief  hast  known, 
h  the  sins  were  not  thine  own, 
last  deign' d  their  load  to  bear, 
us  Son  of  Mary,  hear ! 


CERTH  SUNDAY  ArTIR  TRIKITT. 

,  of  Hosts  !  come  down  in  thy  glory ! 
rth  and  heaven  with  thine  awiful  tread : 
the  book  of  our  world's  dark  story : 
to  judgment  the  quick  and  the  dead ! 

>f  Hosts !  come  down  to  rule  o'er  ns ! 
e  we  pray'd  for  thy  peaceful  reign  : 
I  sad  earth  to  an  Eden  before  us ; 
tie  mansion  of  bliss  again ! 

if  Hosts !  the  dreadful,  the  glorious ! 
1  set  up  thy  kingly  Throne : 


Over  the  legions  of  Hell  victorious. 
Rule  in  the  world  of  thy  saints  aiont ! 


EIORTEEMTR  SUNDAY  ArTjeB  TRlMItT* 

Wh£n  God  came  down  from  Heav*!!— tfat  livinc 
God— 

What  agns  and  wonders  mnlLM  his  stately 
wayt 
Brake  out  the  winds  in  music  where  He  trode  t 
Shone  o'er  the  heav'ns  R  brighter,  sbAer  day  f 

The  dumb  began  to  speak,  the  blind  to  sse. 
And  the  lame  leap'd,  and  pain  and  paleness  fled ; 

The  mourner's  sunken  eye  grew  bright  with  glee. 
And  from  the  tomb  awoke  the  woodenng  dead ! 

When  God  went  bftck  to  hMv'n— the   tiving 
God— 
Rode  He  the  heavens  upon  a  fiery  car  t 
Waved  seraph- wings  along  his  glorious  road  f 
Stood  still  to  wonder  each  bright  wandering 
starf 

Upon  the  cross  He  hung,  and  bow'd  the  head, 
And  pray'd  for  them  that  smote,  and  them  that 
curst;  < 

And,  drop  by  drop,  his  slow  life-blood  was  shed, 
And  his  last  hour  of  suflering  was  his  worst ! 


TWENTIETH   SUITDAY  AFTER  TRINITT. 

Lord,  have  mercy,  and  remove  us 

Early  to  thy  place  of  rest, 
Where  the  heavens  are  calm  above  oSy 

And  as  calm  each  sainted  breast ! 

Holiest,  hear  us !  by  the  anguish 
On  the  cross  Thou  didst  endure, 

Let  no  more  our  sad  hearts  languish 
In  this  weary  world  obscure  ! 

Gracious ! — yet  if  our  repentance 

Be  not  perfect  and  sincere, 
Lord,  suspend  thy  fatal  sentence. 

Leave  us  still  in  sadness  here  ! 

Leave  us.  Saviour!  till  our  spirit 
From  each  earthly  taint  is  free, 

Fit  thy  kingdom  to  inherit. 
Fit  to  take  iu  rest  with  Thee ! 


PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY. 


PiRCT  Btsshb  SHETiLET,  eldest  Bon  of  Sir  Ti- 
mothy Shelley,  Bart.,  of  Castle  Goring,  was  bom 
at  Field  Place,  Sussex,  on  the  4tb  of  August, 
1792.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Univer- 
•ity  College,  Oxford;  was  twice  married,  and  has 
left  two  children,  a  daughter  by  the  first  wife,  and 
t  son — who  is  heir  to  the  title — by  the  second. 
His  widow,  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin,  is 
well  known  as  the  author  of  Frankenstein,  and 
other  novels.  Mr.  Shelley  was  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  years  and  genius,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1822 ;  he  was  drowned  in  a  storm  on  the  Genoese 
coast,  whither  he  was  hastening,  to  his  abode  near 
the  town  of  Lerici. 

It  is  within  the  scope  neither  of  the  limits  nor 
the  object  of  this  work,  to  enter  upon  those  con- 
troTersial  points,  which  so  occupied  the  attention, 
and  coloured  the  existence  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  Suffice  it  to  say  (for  the  man's  itatubb 
can  never  be  left  out,  where  the  Poet  is  con- 
cerned,) that  whether  his  speculations  were  well 
or  ill  grounded,  he  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  sincere  in  the  pursuit  of  them ;  and 
that  his  friends  entertain  the  most  enthusiastic  re- 
gard for  his  memory. 

Mr.  Shelley  was  tall,  and  slight  of  figure,  with 
a  singular  union  of  general  delicacy  of  organiza- 
tion and  muscular  strength.  His  hair  was  brown, 
prematurely  touched  with  gray ;  his  complexion 
fair  and  glowing;  his  eyes  gray  and  extremely 
▼ivid ;  his  face  small  and  delicately  featured,  es- 
pecially about  the  lower  part ;  and  he  had  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  when  he  was  talking  in 
his  usual  earnest  fashion,  which  has  been  described 
elsewhere,  as  giving  you  the  idea  of  something 
"seraphicaL*' 

Mr.  Shelley's  poetry  resembles  that  creation, 
fcr  the  moral  harmony  of  which  he  was  so  anxious. 
It  is  wonderfully  flowing  and  energetic,  round 
and  harmonious  as  the  orb, — no  less  conversant 
with  seas  and  mountains,  than  with  flowers  and 
the  minutest  beauty, — and  it  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  a  certain  beauty  of  perfection,  as  the  orb  rolls 
in  loving  attraction  round  the  sun.  He  is  remark- 
able for  mixing  a  scholarly  grandiosity  of  style 
with  the  most  unaffected  feeling  and  the  most  im- 
pulsive expression,  and  for  being  alike  superna- 
tural and  human  in  his  enthusiasm, — that  is  to 
■ay,  he  is  equally  fond  of  soaring  away  into  the 
most  ethereal  abstractions,  as  if  he  were  spirit ; 


and  of  sympathizing  with  overy-day  flesh  tod 
blood,  as  though  he  had  done  nothing  but  nSa 
and  enjoy  with  the  most  earthbound  of  hisfeUov- 
creatures.  Whether  interrogating  Nature  ia  tk 
icy  solitudes  of  Chamouny,  or  thrilliDg  with  ib>^ 
lark  in  the  sunshine,  or  shedding  indignant  tflsn 
with  sorrow  and  poverty,  or  pulling  flowers  likf 
a  child  in  a  field,  or  pitching  himself  back  into  tk 
depths  of  time  and  space,  and  discoursing  with  tk 
first  forms  and  gigantic  shadows  of  creatioo ;  k 
is  alike  in  earnest  and  at  home.  His  faults  ans 
from  the  very  excess  of  his  sympathies  with  iD 
things.  He  is  sometimes  obscure  in  the  remoteooi 
of  his  abstractions,  and  sometimes  so  impatiMl 
with  the  forms  of  error,  os  to  seem  contradieuij 
to  his  own  tolerant  doctrine.    He  not  only 

"Bellitaet  all  things  sharply, 
Passion'd  as  we—" 

He  is  far  more  passioned,  and  relishes  them  viik 
a  sharpness  that  makes  him  cry  out  like  oos  eot- 
stituted  almost  too  delicately  for  existence.  Tk 
cry  is  useful,  because  it  begets  attention  to  wkl 
might  be  otherwise  too  dully  endured;  but  it 
leaves  his  genius  with  a  certain  charge  of  itDjUp 
tience  and  excess  upon  it,  that  hazards,  mnor 
while,  that  very  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  vbich 
is  longed  for,  and  which  it  is  the  more  pecafitf 
business  of  poetry  to  produce. 

The  Editor  is  indebted  for  this  Memoir  of 
Shelley,  and  also  for  that  of  Keats,  to  the  fried 
of  both,  Leigh  Hunt.  The  dangerous  teiKknef 
of  Shelley's  writings, — his  mistakes,  theoretical 
and  practical,  acknowledged  in  some  instances  by 
himself, — will  not  find  from  others  the  ezeaN 
they  have  found  from  those  who  had  personal  is* 
gard  for  the  man,  as  well  as  admiration  of  tk 
Poet.  Shelley  may  have  been,  as  is  cotMoAd 
he  was,  sincere  in  his  schemes  for  remodelkf 
society ;  but  his  doctrines  are  not,  therefore,  tk 
less  pernicious.  Unhappily  he  died  before  jodf- 
ment  had  arrived  to  the  aid  of  genius:  it  isimpoi' 
sible  to  doubt  that  a  mind  so  naturally  genemi 
would  have  atoned  for  many  of  the  errors  he  ki 
assisted  to  propagate,  if  he  had  lived  to  be  eos* 
vinced  of  them.  He  publicly  disavowed  do  tk 
*'  Examiner")  the  republication  of '^Queen  Mab;" 
and  regretted  that  he  had  written  it.  It  waa  ^ 
work  of  a  youth  exasperated  by  scholastic  is* 
justice. 
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ADONAIS; 


»N  THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  KBAT8. 


I. 

Adon Ais — he  is  dead ! 

r  Adonais !  though  our  tears 

le  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a  head ! 

lad  Hour,  selected  from  all  years 

ur  loss,  rouse  thy  obscure  compeers, 

iiem  thine  own  sorrow ;  say — with 

lis ! — till  the  Future  dares 
Past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
ft  light  unto  eternity ! 

II. 
t  thou,  mighty  Mother,  when  he 

Son  lay,  pierced  by  the  shaft  which 

f  where  was  lorn  Urania 

lais  died  T    With  veiled  eyes, 

\g  Echoes,  in  her  Paradise 

while  one,  with   soft  enamour'd 

h. 

dl  the  fading  melodies, 

I,  like  flowers  that  mock  the  corse 

ith, 

i*d   and  hid  the  coming  bulk  of 

III. 

*  Adonais — he  is  dead ! 

mcholy  Mother,  wake  and  weep  ! 

sre  7    Quench  within  their  burning 

iars,  and  let  thy  loud  heart  keep, 

mute  and  uncomplaining  sleep ; 

me,  where  all  things  wise  and  fair 

■oh,  dream  not  that  the  amorous 

» 

store  him  to  the  vital  air ; 

n  bis  mute  voice,  and  laughs  at  our 

ur. 

IV. 

d  of  mourners,  weep  again! 

jw,  Urania! — He  died, 

le  Sire  of  an  immortal  strain, 

.nd  lonely ,  when  his  country's  pride, 

the  slave,  and  the  liberticide, 

nd  mock'd  with  many  a  loathed  rite 

blood ;  he  went,  unterrified, 

f  of  death ;  but  his  clear  sprite 

r  earth ;  the  third  among  the  sons  of 


V. 

al  of  mourners,  weep  anew ! 
lat  bright  station  dared  to  climb ; 
r  they  their  happiness  who  knew, 
rsyet  bum  through  that  night  of  time  I 
us  perish'd ;  others  more  fublime,  J 
68 


Struck  by  the  envious  wrath  of  man  or  god, 

Have  sunk,  extinct  in  their  refulgent  prime ; 

And  some  yet  live,  treading  the  thorny  road, 

Which  leads,  through  tcnl  and  hate,  to  Fame's 

serene  abode. 


VI. 


But 


now,  thy   youngest,  deamt  one,  has 
perish'd, 
The  nursling  of  thy  widowhood,  who  graw. 
Like   a   pale   flower   by   some  nd  nuden 

cherish' d. 
And  fed  with  true-love  tears,  instead  of  dew; 
Most  musical  of  mourners,- weep  anew ! 
Thy  extreme  hope,  the  loveliest  and  the  last. 
The  bloom,  whose  petals  nipt  before  they  blew 
Died  on  the  promise  of  the  fruit,  is  waste ; 
The  broken  lily  lies — the  storm  is  overpast. 

VII. 

To  that  high  Capital,  where  kingly  Death 

Keeps  his  pale  court  in  beauty  and  decay. 

He  came;  and  bought,  with  price  of  purest 

breath, 
A  grave  among  the  eternal. — Come  away  I 
Haste,  while  the  vault  of  blue  Italian  day 
Is  yet  his  fitting  chamel-roof !  while  still 
He  lies,  as  if  in  dewy  sleep  he  lay ; 
Awake  him  not !  surely  he  takes  his  fill 
Of  deep  and  liquid  rest,  forgetful  of  all  ill. 

vni. 

He  will  awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more !— > 
Within  the  twilight  chamber  spreads  apace 
The  shadow  of  white  Death,  and  at  the  door 
Invisible  Corruption  waits  to  trace 
His  extreme  way  to  her  dim  dwelling-place ; 
The  eternal  Hunger  sits,  but  pity  and  awe 
Soothe  her  pale  rage,  nor  dares  she  to  dehce 
So  fair  a  prey,  till  darkness,  and  the  law 
Of  change,  shall  o'er  his  sleep  the  mortal  carttin 
draw. 

IX. 

O,  weep  for  Adonais ! — The  quick  Dreams, 
The  passion-winged  Ministers  of  thought. 
Who  were  his  flocks,  when  near  the  living 

streams 
Of  his  young  spirit  he  fed,  and  whom  he  taught 
The  love  which  was  its  music,  wander  not, — 
Wander  no  more,  from  kindling  brain  to  brain. 
But  droop  there,  whence  they  sprung;  and 

mourn  their  lot 
Round  the  cold  heart,  where,  after  their  sweet 

pain, 
They  ne'er  will  gather  strength,  or  find  a  home 

again. 

X. 

And  one  with  trembling  hand  claspe  his  cold 

head. 
And  fans  him  with  her  moonlight  wings,  and 

cries, 
*'  Our  love,  our  hope,  our  sorrow,  is  not  dead  ; 
See,  on  the  silken  fringe  of  his  faint  eyes. 
Like  dew  upon  a  sleeping  flower,  there  lies 
A  tear  some  dream  has  looeeu'dCtomVcAXt^T^ffikT 
Loet  Angel  of  a  ruin^  d  V«x«ii&ua, 
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She  knew  not  'twas  her  own ;  as  with  no  itain 
She  Med,  like  a  cloud  which  bad  outwept  its 
rain. 

XL 

One  from  a  lucid  urn  of  atarry  dew 
Waah'd  hia  light  limbs,  as  if  embalming  them ; 
Another  clipt  her  profuse  locks,  and  threw 
The  wreath  upon  him,  like  an  anadem, ' 
Which  frozen  tears  instead  of  pearls  begem ; 
▲ncMher  in  her  wilful  grief  would  break 
Her  bow  and  winged  reeds,  as  if  to  stem 
A  greater  loss  with  one  which  was  more  weak ; 
And  dull  the  barbed  fire  against  his  frozen  cheek. 

XIL 

Another  Splendour  on  his  mouth  alit, 

That  mouth,  whence  it  was  wont  to  draw  the 

breath 
Which  gave  it  strength  to  pierce  the  guarded  wit, 
And  pass  into  the  panting  heart  beneath 
With  lightning  and  with  music:  the  damp  death 
QuenchM  its  caress  upon  his  icy  lips ; 
And,  as  a  d3ring  meteor  stains  a  wreath 
Of  moonlight  rapour,  which  the  cold  night  clips, 
It  flash'd  through  his  pale  limbs,  and  pass'd  to  its 
eclipee. 

XIIL 

And  others  came, — Desires  and  Adorations, 
Winged  Persuasions  and  veiPd  Destinies, 
Splendours,  and  Glooms,  and  glimmering  In- 
carnations 
Of  hopes  and  fears,  and  twilight  Phantasiea ; 
And  Sorrow,  with  her  family  of  Sighs, 
And  Pleasure,  blind  with  tears,  led  by  the 

gleam 
Of  her  own  dying  smile  instead  of  eyes. 
Came  in  slow  pomp ; — the  moving  pomp  might 
seem 
Like  pageantry  of  mist  on  an  autumnal  stream. 

XIV. 

All  he  had  loved,  and  moulded  into  thought. 
From  shape,  and  hue,  and  odour,  and  s¥^eet 

sound, 
Lamented  Adonais.    Morning  sought 
Her  eastern  watch-tower,  and  her  hair  unbound. 
Wet  with  the  tears  which  should  adorn  the 

ground, 
Dimm'd  the  aerial  eyes  that  kindle  day ; 
Afar  the  melancholy  thunder  moan'd. 
Pale  Ocean  in  unquiet  slumber  lay. 
And  the  wild  winds  flew  round,  sobbing  in  their 

dismay. 

XV. 

Loet  Echo  sits  amid  the  voiceless  mountaina. 
And  feeds  her  grief  with  his  remembered  lay. 
And  will  no  more  reply  to  winds  or  fountains, 
Or  amorous  birds  perch' d  on  the  young  green 

spray. 
Or  herdsman's  horn,  or  bell  at  clo^ng  day ; 
Since  she  can  mimic  not  his  lips,  more  dear 
Than  those  for  whose  disdain  she  pined  away 
Into  a  fhadow  of  all  sounds : — a  drear 
ATarmur,  between  their  eongs,  ia  ik!i\  i\ia  'woodmnn 
hear. 


XV  L 

Grief  made  the  young  Spring  wild,  and  ib 

threw  down 
Her  kindling  buds,  as  if  she  Autumn  were. 
Or  they  dead  leaves ;  since  her  delight  ia  ikmn 
For  whom  should  she  have  waked  the  loUBa 

year? 
To  Phcsbus  was  not  Hyacinth  so  dear, 
Nor  to  himself  Narcissus,  as  to  both 
Thou  Adonais :  won  they  stood  and  sere 
Amid  the  drooping  comrades  of  their  youth, 
With  dew  all  tum'd  to  tears ;  odour,  to  sighingnitb. 

xvn. 

Thy  spirit's  sister,  the  lorn  nightingale 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  piia ; 
Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domaiB 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning,  doth  compUi, 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  neH, 
As  Albion  wails  for  thee :  the  curse  of  Cain 
Light  on  his  head  who  pierced  thy  innoom 

breast. 
And  scared  the  angel  soul  that  was  its  eartUj 

guest! 

XVHL 

Ah  woe  is  me !    Winter  is  come  and  gone, 
But  grief  returns  with  the  revolving  year; 
The  airs  and  streams  renew  their  joyous  tone; 
The  ants,  the  bees,  the  swallows  reappear; 
Fresh  leaves  and  flowers  deck  the  dead  Stir 

son's  bier ; 
The  amorous  birds  now  pair  in  every  brake, 
And  build  their  mossy  homes  in  field  and  bxcn. 
And  the  green  lizard,  and  the  golden  snaks, 
Like  unimprison'd  flames,  out  of  their  truoa 
awake. 

XIX. 

Through  wood  and  stream,  and  field  and  Ul 

and  Ocean, 
A  quickening  life  from  the  Earth's  heart  hM 

burst. 
As  it  has  ever  done,  with  change  and  motioo, 
From  the  great  morning  of  the  world  when  fit* 
God  dawn'd  on  Chaos ;  in  its  stream  immened, 
The  lamps  of  Heaven  flash  with  a  softer  light; 
All  baser  things  pant  with  life's  sacred  thint; 
Difluse  themselves ;  and  spend  in  love's  deligfali 
The  beauty  and  the  joy  of  their  renewed  might 

XX. 

The  leprous  corpae,  touch'd  by  this  spirit  leakx, 
Exhales  itself  in  flowers  of  gentle  breath ; 
Like  incarnations  of  the  stars,  when  sptendoor 
Is  changed  to  fragrance,  they  illumine  tedi, 
And  mock  the  merry  worm  that  wakes  beoestk; 
Naught  we  know,  dies.  Shall  that  alone  wfaidi 

knows 
Be  as  a  sword  consumed  before  the  sheath 
By  sightless  lightning  ! — the  intense  atom  gle*i 
A  moment,  then  is  quench'd  in  a  most  cold  repoia. 

XXL 

.     A.la8 !  that  all  we  loved  of  him  should  be, 
\    ^^\  Vst  cm  tBP*^\^'^^  had  not  been, 
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ef  itself  be  mortal !    Woe  is  me ! 
i  are  we,  and  why  are  we  ?  of  what  scene 
on  or  spectators  ?    Great  and  mean 
a88*d  in  death,  who  lends  what  life  most 
orrow. 

as  skies  are  blue,  and  fields  are  green, 
;  must  usher  night,  night  urge  the 
lorrow, 

low  month  ¥rith  woe,  and  year  wake 
ear  to  sorrow. 

XXU. 

awake  no  more,  oh,  never  more ! 

I  thou,"  cried  Misery,  "  childless  Mo- 

aer,  rise 

hy  sleep,  and  slake,  in  thy  heart's  core, 

id  more  fierce  than  his  with  tears  and 

Ighs." 

the  Dreams  that  watch*d  Urania's  eyes, 

the  Echoes  whom  their  sister's  song 

d  in  holy  silence,  cried:  '*  Arise  !" 

s  a  Thought  by  the  snake  Memory 

tung, 

•  ambrosial  rest  the  fading  Splendour 

pmng. 

XXIU. 

9  like  an  autumnal  Night,  that  springs 
he  East,  and  follows  wild  and  drear 
den  Day,  which,  on  eternal  wings, 
I  a  ghost  abandoning  a  bier, 
t  the  Earth  a  corpse.    Sorrow  and  fear 
:k,  so  roused,  so  wrapt  Urania ; 
en'd  round  her  Uke  an  atmosphere 
ny  mist ;  so  swept  her  on  her  way, 
le  mournful  place  where  Adonais  lay. 

XXIV. 

ler  secret  Paradise  she  sped, 

h  camps  and  cities,  rough  with  stone 

nd  steel, 

man  hearts,  which  to  her  aery  tread 

I  not,  wounded  the  invisible 

)f  her  tender  feet  where'er  they  fell : 

rbed  tongues,  and  thoughts  more  sharp 

lan  they, 

e  soft  Form  they  never  could  repel, 

sacred  blood,  like  the  young  tears  of 

lay, 

th  eternal    flowers   that  undeserving 

^ay. 

XXV. 

leath-chamber  for  a  moment  Death, 
1  by  the  presence  of  that  living  Might, 

to  annihilation,  and  the  breath 
id  those  lips,  and  life's  pale  light 

through  those  limbs,  so  late  her  dear 
elight. 

I  me  not  wild  and  drear  and  comfortless. 
It  lightning  leaves  the  starless  night ! 
ne  not !"  cried  Urania :  her  distress 
eath :  Death  rose  and  smiled,  and  met 
ler  vain  caress. 

XXVI. 

yet  awhile !  speak  to  me  once  again ; 
I,  so  kmg  but  as  a  kiu  xDsy  live; 


And  in  my  heartless  breast  and  burning  brain 
That  word,  that  kiss  shall  all  thoughts  else 

survive. 
With  food  of  saddest  memory  kept  alive, 
Now  thou  art  dead,  as  if  it  were  a  part 
Of  thee,  my  Adonais !  I  would  give 
All  that  I  am  to  be  as  thou  now  art ! 
But  I  am  chain'd  to  Time,  and  cannot  thence 

depart ! 

XXVII. 

"  O  gentle  child,  beautiful  as  thou  wert, 
Why  didst  thou  leave  the  trodden  paths  of  men 
Too  soon,  and  with  weak  hands  though  mighty 

heart 
Dare  the  unpostured  dragon  in  his  den  t 
Defenceless  as  thou  wert,  oh !  where  was  then 
Wisdom  the  mirror'd  shield,  or  scorn  the  spear  t 
Or  hadst  thou  waited  the  full  cycle,  when 
Thy  spirit  should  have  fiU'd  its  crescent  sphere, 
The  monsters  of  life's  waste  had  fied  firom  thee 

like  deer. 

XXVIII. 

"  The  herded  wolres,  bold  only  to  pursue ; 
The  obscene  ravens,  clamoroos  o'er  the  dead ; 
The  vultures,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true. 
Who  feed  where  Desolation  first  has  fed, 
And  whose  wings  rain  contagion ; — ^how  they 

fled, 
When,  like  Apollo,  from  his  golden  bow, 
The  Pythian  of  the  age  one  arrow  sped 
And  smiled !— -The  spoilers  tempt  no  second 

blow. 
They  fawn  on  the  proud  feet  that  spurn  them  as 

they  go. 

XXIX. 

"  The  sun  comes  forth,  and  many  reptilei 

spawn; 
He  sets,  and  each  ephemeral  insect  then 
Is  gather' d  into  death  without  a  dawn. 
And  the  immortal  stars  awake  again  ; 
So  is  it  in  the  world  of  living  men : 
A  godlike  mind  soars  forth,  in  its  delight 
Making  earth  bare  and  veiling  heaven,  and 

when 
It  sinks,  the  swarms  that  dimm'd  or  shared  its 

light 
Leave  to  its  kindred  lamps  the  spirit's  awful 

night." 

XXX. 

Thus  ceased  she :  and  the  mountain  shepherds 

came. 
Their  garlands  sore,  their  magic  mantles  rent ; 
The  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  whoso  fame 
Over  his  living  head  like  Heaven  is  bent, 
An  early  but  enduring  monument. 
Came,  veiling  all  the  lightnings  of  his  song 
In  sorrow ;  from  her  wiles  lerne  sent 
The  sweetest  lyrist  of  her  saddest  wrong. 
And  love  taught  grief  to  fall  like  music  from  his 

tongue. 

XXXI. 

'Midst  others  of  less  nole,  came  otv^M^^qrbl^ 
A  phantom  unons  iaeii'«  Qom^ranr^wifc 
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At  the  last  cloud  of  an  expiring  atorm 
Whose  thunder  is  its  knell;  he,  as  I  giieat, 
Had  gazed  on  Nature's  naked  loveliness, 
Actson-like,  and  now  he  fled  astray 
With  feeble  steps  o'er  the  world's  wilderness. 
And  his  own  thoughts,  along  that  rugged  Mray, 
Pursued,  like  raging  hounds,  their  father  and  their 
prey. 

XXXII. 

A  pard-like  Spirit  beautiful  and  swift — 
A  Love  in  desolation  masked  ;--a  Power 
Girt  round  with  weakness; — it  can  scarce  uplift 
The  weight  of  the  superincumbent  hour ; 
It  is  a  dying  lamp,  a  falling  shower, 
A  breaking  billow ; — even  whilst  we  speak 
Is  it  not  broken  ?     On  the  withering  flower 
The  killing  sun  smiles  brightly :  on  a  cheek 
The  life  can  burn  in  blood,  even  while  the  heart 
may  break. 

XXXIIL 

His  head  was  bound  with  pansies  over-blown. 
And  faded  violets,  white,  and  pied,  and  blue; 
And  a  light  spear  topped  with  a  cypress  cone, 
Roimd  whose  rude  shaft  dark  ivy-tresses  grew 
Yet  dripping  with  the  forest's  noonday  dew, 
Vibrated,  as  the  ever- beating  heart 
Shook  the  weak  hand  that  grasp'd  it ;  of  that 

crew 
He  came  the  last,  neglected  and  apart ; 
A  herd-abandon' d  deer,  struck  by  the  hunter's 

dart. 

XXXIV. 

All  stood  aloof,  and  at  his  partial  moan 
Smiled  through  their  tears;  well  knew  that 

gentle  band 
Who  in  another's  fate  now  wept  his  own ; 
As  in  the  accents  of  an  unknown  land 
He  sang  new  sorrow ;  sad  Urania  scann'd 
The  Stranger's  mien,  and  murmur'd :  *'  Who 

art  thou  f" 
He  answer'd  not,  but  with  a  sudden  hand 
Made  bare  his  branded  and  ensanguined  brow. 
Which  was  Uke  Cain's  or  Christ's,— Oh !  that  it 

should  be  so ! 

XXXV. 

What  softer  voice  is  hushed  o'er  the  dead  t 
Athwart  what  brow  is  that  dark  mantle  thrown  f 
What  form  leans  sadly  o'er  the  white  death-bed. 
In  mockery  of  monumental  stone. 
The  heavy  heart  heaving  without  a  moan  f 
If  it  be  He,  who,  gentlest  of  the  wise. 
Taught,  soothed,  loved,  honour'd  the  departed 

one; 
Let  me  not  vex,  with  inharmonious  sighs. 
The  silence  of  that  heart's  accepted  sacrifice. 


XXXVL 
Our  Adonais  has  drunk  poison— ^h ! 
What  deaf  and  viperous  murderer  could  crown 
Life's  early  cup  with  such  a  draught  of  woe  t 
The  nameless  worm  would  now  itself  disown : 
It  felt,  yet  could  escape  the  magic  tone 
Whose  prelude  \ie\d  a\\  etvv^.Wx^^^xA'vrcm^a 
But  what  WM  howUnii  m  otm  Vn^ux  i2^ti^,      \ 


Silent  with  expectation  of  the  song, 
Whose  master's  hand  is  cold,  wbo« 
unstrung. 

XXX  VIL 

Live  thou,  whose  infamy  is  not  thy 
Live  !  fear  no  heavier  chastisement 
Thou  noteless  blot  on  a  remember' 
But  be  thyself,  and  know  thyself  tc 
And  ever  at  thy  season  be  thou  fre« 
To  spill  the  venom,  when  thy  fiingi 
Remorse  and  Self-contempt  shall  c 
Hot  Shemae  shall  bum  upon  thy  sec 
And  like  a  beaten  hound  tremble  the 
now. 

xxxvin. 

Nor  let  us  weep  that  our  delight  is 
Far  from  these  carrion-kites  that  scr 
He  wakes  or  sleeps  with  the  enduri 
Thou  canst  not  soar  where  he  is  sit 
Dust  to  thb  dust !  but  the  pure  spiri 
Back  to  the  burning  fountain  when* 
A  portion  of  the  Eternal,  which  mu 
Through  time  and  change,  unquei 

same, 
Whilst  thy  cold  embers  choke  the  sc 

of  shame. 

XXXIX. 

Peace !  peace !  he  is  not  dead,  hedotl 
He  hath  awake n'd  from  the  dream 
'Tis  we,  who,  lost  in  stormy  vieioni 
With  phantoms  an  unprofitable  strii 
And  in  mad  trance,  strike  with  our  e 
Invulnerable  nothings— PFe  decay 
Like  corpses  in  a  charnel ;  fear  and 
Convulse  us  and  consume  us  day  b] 
And  cold  hopes  swarm  like  worms 
living  clay. 

XL. 

He  has  outsoar'd  the  shadow  of  our 
Envy  and  calumny,  and  hate  and  pi 
And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  s 
From  the  contagion  of  the  world's  s 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mo 
A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gi 
Nor,  when  the  spirit's  self  has  cease 
With  sparkless  ashes  load  an  nnlameo 

XLI. 

He  lives,  he  wakes — ^*tis  Death  isdet 
Mourn  not  for  Adonais. — ^Thou  youi 
Turn  all  thy  dew  to  splendour,  for  fi 
The  spirit  thou  lamentest  is  not  gone 
Ye  caverns  and  ye  forests,  cease  to  x 
Cease  ye  fiunt  flowers  and  fonntaioi. 

Air, 
Which  like  a  moomtng  veil  thy  s 

thro¥m 
O'er  the  abandon'd  Elartli,  now  leavi 
Even  to  the  joyous  stars  which  smile  on  ii 


XLIL 

He  is  made  one  with  Natnre  t  there  k 
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er,  to  the  song  of  night*8  sweet  bird  ; 

resence  to  be  felt  and  known 

;b8  and  in  light,  from  herb  and  stone, 

I  itself  where'er  that  Power  may  move 

18  withdrawn  his  being  to  its  own ; 

irields  the  world  with  never- wearied 

e, 

rom  beneath,  and  kindles  it  above. 

XLIII. 

>rtion  of  the  loveliness 

ice  he  made  more  lovely :  he  doth  bear 

while  the  one  Spirit's  plastic  stress 

iirough  the  dull  dense  world,  compel- 

g  there 

ruccessions  to  the  forms  they  wear ; 

;  th'  unwilling  dross  that  checks  its 

ht 

n  likeness,  as  each  mass  may  bear ; 

ting  in  its  beauty  and  its  might 

and  beasts  and  men  into  the  Heaven's 

it. 

XLIV. 

idours  of  the  firmament  of  time 
clipsed,  but  are  extinguished  not, 
I  to  their  appointed  height  they  climb, 
1  is  a  low  mist  which  cannot  blot 
tness  it  may  veil.  When  lofty  thought 
ung  heart  above  its  mortal  Uir, 
and  life  contend  in  it,  for  what 
ts  earthly  doom,  the  dead  live  there 
ike  windis  of  light  on  dark  and  stormy 

XLV. 

itors  of  unfuliiird  renown 
n  then:  thrones  built  beyond  mortal 
ught, 

;  Unapparent.     Chatterton 
,  his  solemn  agony  had  not 
from  him ;  Sidney,  as  he  fought 
3  fell,  and  as  he  lived  and  loved, 
'  mild,  a  Spirit  without  spot, 
id  Lucan,  by  his  death  approved : 
:hey  rose  shrank  like  a  thing  reproved. 

XL  VI. 

y  more,  whose  names  on  earth  are 

k, 

B  transmitted  effluence  cannot  die 

s  fire  outlives  the  parent  spark, 

ed  in  dazzling  immortality. 

-t  become  as  one  of  us,"  they  cry, 

or  thee  yon  kingless  sphere  has  long 

ind  in  unascended  nityesty,   * 

ae  amid  a  Heaven  of  Song. 

'  winged  throne,  thou  Vesper  of  our 

ang!" 

XLVII. 

ims  for  Adonais  f  oh  come  forth, 

tch !  and  know  thyself  and  him  aright. 

th  thy  panting  soul  the  pendulous 

rth; 

.  centre,  dart  thy  spirit's  light 

,1  worlds,  until  its  spacious  might 

9  void  cacomUrence :  then  nbaink      \ 


Even  to  a  point  within  our  day  and  night ; 
And  keep  thy  heart  light,  lest  it  make  thee  sink 
When  hope  has  kindled  hope,  and  lured  thee  to 
the  brink. 

XLVIII. 

Or  go  to  Rome,  which  is  the  sepulchre, 
O,  not  of  him,  but  of  our  joy:  'tis  naught 
That  ages,  empires,  and  religions  there 
Lie  buried  in  the  ravage  they  have  wrought 
For  such  as  he  can  lend, — they  borrow  not 
Glory  from  those  who  made  the  world  their 

prey; 
And  he  is  gather'd  to  the  kings  of  thought 
Who  waged  contention  with  their  time's  decay, 
And  of  the  past  are  all  that  cannot  pass  away. 

XLIX. 

Go  thou  to  Rome, — at  once  the  Paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness ; 
And  where  its  wrecks  like  shatter'd  mountain! 

rise, 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses,  dren 
The  bones  of  Desolation's  nakedness. 
Pass,  till  the  Spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access. 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing  flowers  along  the  grass  it 

spread. 

L. 

And  gray  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  doll 

Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand ; 
And  one  keen  pjniimid  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  plann'd 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transform'd  to  marble ;  and  beneath, 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitch'd  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of 

death. 
Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguish'd 

breath. 

LL 

r 

Here,  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrews  which  consign' d 
Its  charge  to  each  ;  and  if  the  seal  is  set. 
Here,  on  one  fountain  of  a  mourning  mind, 
Break  it  not  thou !  too  surely  shalt  thou  find 
Thine  own  well  full,  if  thou  retumest  home, 
Of  tears  and  gall.  From  the  world's  bitter  wind 
.Seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb. 
What  Adonais  is,  why  fear  we  to  become  ? 

LII. 

The  One  remains,  the  many  change  and  pass ; 
Heaven's  light  for  ever  shines,  Earth's  shadows 

fly; 

Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colour'd  glass, 
Stains  the  white  radiance  of  Eternity, 
Until  Death  tramples  it  to  fragments. — Die, 
If  thou  wouldst  be  with  that  which  thou  doet 

seek! 
Follow  where  all  is  fled ! — Rome's  aiure  sky, 
Flowers,  ruins,  statues,  music,  words,  are  weak 
The  glory  they  tiani{\iBe  Ni\\k  ^\vitk%  xro!^  nx^ 

ipMk. 
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LIIL 

Why  linger,  why  tum  back,  why  shrink,  my 

Heart? 
Thy  hopei  are  gone  before :  from  all  things  here 
They  have  departed ;  thou  shouldst  now  depart ! 
A  Hght  is  passed  from  the  revolving  yeVi 
And  man,  and  woman ;  and  what  still  is  dear 
Attracts  to  crush,  repels  to  make  thee  wither. 
The  soft  sky  smiles,— the  low  wind  whispers 

near: 
'Tis  Adonais  calls !  oh,  hasten  thither, 
No  more  let  Life  divide  what  Death  can  join  to- 
gether. 

LIV. 

That  Light  whose  smiles  kindle  the  Universe, 
That  Beauty  in  which  all  things  work  and  move, 
That  Benediction  which  the  eclipsing  Ctirse 
Of  birth  can  quench  not,  that  sustaining  Love 
Which  through  the  web  of  being  blindly  wove 
By  man  and  beast  and  earth  and  air  and  sea. 
Burns  bright  or  dim,  as  each  are  mirrors  of 
The  fire  for  which  all  thirst ;  now  beams  on  me, 
Consuming  the  last  clouds  of  cold  mortality. 

LV. 

The  breath  whose  might  I  have  invoked  in  eong 
Descends  on  me ;  my  spirit's  bark  is  driven 
Far  from  the  shore,  for  from  the  trembling 

throng 
Whose  sails  were  never  to  the  tempeat  given ; 
The  massy  earth  and  sphered  skies  are  riven : 
I  am  borne  darkly,  fearfully,  afar ; 
Whilst  burning  through  the  inmost  vail  of 

Heaven, 
The  soul  of  Adonais,  like  a  star, 
Beacons  from  the  abode  where  the  Eternal  are. 
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LINES  WRITTEN  AMONG  THE  EU- 
GANEAN  HILLS. 

OCTOBER,    1818. 


Theie  Ihies  were  written  after  a  day's  ezcankNi 
aaong  those  lonely  mountains  which  surround  what 
was  once  the  retreat,  and  where  is  now  the  sepul- 
chre, of  Petrarch.  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  condemn 
the  insertion  of  the  introductory  lines,  which  Image 
forth  the  sudden  relief  of  a  state  of  deep  despondency 
by  the  radiant  visions  disclosed  by  the  sudden  burst 
of  an  Italian  sunrise  in  autumn  on  the  highest  peak 
of  those  dellghtftil  mountains,  I  can  only  oflbr  as  my 
excuse,  that  they  were  not  erased  at  the  request  of  a 
dear  friend,  with  whom  added  years  of  intercourse 
only  add  to  my  apprehension  of  its  value,  and  who 
would  have  had  more  right  than  any  one  to  complain, 

tkat  she  has  not  been  able  to  exl\ix^u\iYi  Va  va  t^ 

rtry  power  of  delineating  badnew. 


\ 


Many  a  green  isle  needs  must  be 
In  the  deep  wide  sea  of  misery, 
Or  the  manner,  worn  and  wan. 
Never  thus  could  voyage  on 
Day  and  night,  and  night  and  day. 
Drifting  on  his  dreary  way. 
With  the  solid  darkness  black 
Closing  round  his  vessel's  track ; 
Whilst  above,  the  snnless  sky. 
Big  with  clouds,  hangs  heavily, 
And  behind  the  tempest  fleet 
Hurries  on  with  lightning  feet. 
Riving  sail,  and  cord,  and  plank, 
Till  the  ship  has  almost  drank 
Death  from  the  o'er-brimming  deep; 
And  sinks  down,  down,  like  that  akisp 
When  the  dreamer  seems  to  be 
Weltering  through  eternity ; 
And  the  dim  low  line  before 
Of  a  dark  and  distant  shore 
Still  recedes,  as  ever  still 
Longing  with  divided  will. 
But  no  power  to  seek  or  shnn, 
He  is  ever  drifted  on 
O'er  the  unreposing  wave. 
To  the  haven  of  the  grave. 
What,  if  there  no  friends  wHl  greet; 
What,  if  there  no  heart  will  meet 
His  with  love's  impatient  beat ; 
Wander  wheresoe'er  he  may. 
Can  he  dream  before  that  day 
To  find  a  refuge  from  distress 
In  friendship's  smile,  in  love's  carasf 
Then  'twill  wreak  him  liule  woe 
Whether  such  there  be  or  no: 
Senseless  is  the  breast,  and  cold. 
Which  relenting  love  would  fold ; 
Bloodless  are  the  veins  and  chill 
Which  the  pulse  of  pain  did  fill; 
Every  little  living  nerve 
That  fi-om  bitter  words  did  swerve 
Round  the  tortured  hps  and  brow, 
Are  like  sapless  leaflets  now 
Frozen  upon  December's  bough. 
On  the  beach  of  a  northern  aea 
Which  tempests  shake  eternally. 
As  once  the  wretch  there  lay  to  sleepi 
Lies  a  solitafV  heap, 
One  white  skull  and  seven  dry  boneii 
On  the  margin  of  the  stones. 
Where  a  few  gray  rushes  stand, 
Boundaries  oC  the  sea  and  land : 
Nor  is  heard  one  voice  of  wail 
But  the  sea-mews*,  as  they  sail 
O'er  the  billows  of  the  gale ; 
Or  the  whirlwind  up  and  down 
Howling,  like  a  slaughter*d  tows. 
When  a  king  in  glory  rides 
Through  the  pomp  of  fratricides : 
Those  unburied  bones  around 
There  is  many  a  moumfiU  sound ; 
There  is  no  lament  for  him, 
Like  a  sunless  vapour,  dim. 
Who  once  clothed  with  life  and  tkoo^ 
What  now  moves  nor  murmurs  not 

k^i  y  many  flowering  islands  lie 
\Gk^^  "MiiMn  ^\hi^  M?>bl^  * 
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a  one  this  morn  was  led 

The  fisher  on  his  watery  way. 

;,  by  soft  winds  piloted. 

Wandering  at  the  close  of  day. 

1  mountains  Euganean, 

Will  speed  his  sail  and  seize  his  oar 

istening  to  the  psan 

Till  he  pass  the  gloomy  shore. 

lich  the  legion'd  rooks  did  ball 

Lest  thy  dead  should,  from  their  sleep 

's  uprise,  majestical ; 

Bursting  o*er  the  starlight  deep, 

ig  round  with  wiogs  all  hoar, 

Lead  a  rapid  masque  of  death 

I  the  dewy  mist  they  soar 

0*er  the  waters  of  his  path. 

y  shades,  till  th'  eastern  heaven 

1 

ind  then,  as  clouds  of  even, 

Those  who  alone  thy  towers  behoU 

with  fire  and  azure,  lie 

Quivering  through  aerial  gold, 

i&thomable  sky. 

As  I  now  behold  them  here. 

plumes  of  purple  grain. 

Would  imagine  not  they  were 

nth  drops  of  golden  rain, 
bore  the  sunUght  woods, 
ent  multitudes 
noming's  fitful  gale 
I  the  broken  mist  they  sail, 
vapours  cloven  and  gleaming 
town  the  dark  steep  streaming, 
I  bright,  and  clear,  and  still, 
tie  solitary  hill. 

is  spread  like  a  green  sea 
^eless  plain  of  Lombardy, 
I  by  the  vaporous  air, 
by  cities  fiiir ; 
ath  day's  azure  eyes 
nursling,  Venice,  lies,— 
id  labyrinth  of  walls, 
ite's  destined  halls, 
er  hoary  sire  now  paves 
I  blue  and  beaming  waves, 
sun  upsprings  behind, 
ed,  radiant,  half-reclined 
evel  quivering  line 
'aters  crystalline ; 
>re  that  chasm  of  light, 
n  a  furnace  bright, 
tower,  and  dome,  and  spire, 
e  obelisks  of  fire, 
with  inconstant  motion 
I  altar  of  dark  ocean 
apphire-tinted  skies ; 
ames  of  sacrifice 
}  marble  shrines  did  rise, 
rce  the  dome  of  gold 
kpollo  spoke  of  old. 

City !  thou  hast  been 
child,  and  then  his  queen  ; 
ome  a  darker  day, 
I  soon  must  be  his  prey, 
Nrer  that  raised  thee  hm 

0  thy  veatery  bier, 

ear  ruin  then  than  now, 
'  conquest-branded  brow 
to  the  slave  of  slaves 
r  throne,  among  the  waves 

1  be,  when  the  sea-mew 
once  before  it  flew, 

le  isles  depopulate, 
1  in  its  ancient  state, 
>re  many  a  palace-gate 
en  sea-flowers  overgrown 
>ck  of  ocean's  own, 
o*er  the  abandon'd  sea 
let  change  soUeniy. 


Sepulchres,  where  human  forms. 
Like  pollution-nourish' d  worms. 
To  the  corpse  of  greatness  cling, 
Murder'd,  and  now  mouldering :       v 
But  if  Freedom  should  awake 
In  her  omnipotence,  and  shake 
From  the  Celtic  Anarch's  hokl 
All  the  keys  of  dungeons  cold, 
Where  a  hundred  cities  lie 
Chain' d  Uke  thee,  ingloriously. 
Thou  and  ail  thy  sister  band 
Might  adorn  this  sunny  land. 
Twining  memories  of  old  time 
With  new  virtues  more  sublime ; 
If  not,  perish  thou  and  they, 
Clouds  which  stain  truth's  rising  day 
By  her  sun  consumed  away, 
Earth  can  spare  ye :  while  like  flowers^ 
In  the  waste  of  years  and  hours. 
From  your  dust  new  nations  spring 
With  more  kindly  bloesoming. 

Perish !  let  there  only  be 
Floating  o'er  thy  hearthless  sea. 
As  the  garment  of  thy  sky 
Clothes  the  world  immortally. 
One  remembrance,  more  sublime 
Than  the  tatter'd  pall  of  Time, 
Which  scarce  hides  thy  visage  wan ; 
That  a  tempest-cleaving  swan 
Of  the  songs  of  Albion, 
Driven  from  his  ancestral  streams 
By  the  might  of  evil  dreams, 
Found  a  nest  in  thee ;  and  Ocean 
Welcomed  him  with  such  emotion 
That  its  joy  grew  his,  and  spmng 
From  his  lips  like  music  flung 
O'er  a  mighty  thunder-fit, 
Chastening  terror :  what  though  yet 
Poesy's  unfailing  river. 
Which  through  Albion  winds  for  ever, 
Lashing  with  melodious  wave 
Many  a  sacred  poet's  gnrave. 
Mourn  its  latest  nursling  fled ! 
What  though  thou  with  all  thy  dead 
Scarce  can  for  this  fame  repay 
Aught  thine  own,—- oh,  rather  say, 
Though  thy  sins  and  slaveries  foal 
Overcloud  a  sunhke  soul ! 
As  the  ghost  of  Homer  clings 
Round  Scaraander's  wasting  springs ; 
As  divinest  Shakspeare's  might 
Fills  Avon  and  the  world  with  light. 
Like  omniscient  powet,  vYac^Va 
Imaged  *  mid  notttSixy; 
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Km  the  love  from  Petrarch*i  orn, 

Yet  amid  yon  hills  doth  burn, 

A  quenchleM  lamp,  by  which  the  heart 

Sees  things  unearthly ;  so  thoa  art, 

Mighty  spirit :  so  shall  be 

The  city  that  did  refuge  thee. 

Lo,  the  sun  floats  up  the  sky 
Like  thought-winged  Liberty, 
Till  the  uniTersal  light 
Seems  to  level  plain  and  height ; 
From  the  sea  a  mist  was  spread. 
And  the  beams  of  mom  lie  dead 
On  the  towers  of  Venice  now. 
Like  its  glory  long  ago. 
By  the  skirts  of  that  gray  cloud 
Many -domed  Padua  proud 
Stands,  a  peopled  solitude, 
'Mid  the  harvest-shining  plain, 
Where  the  peasant  heaps  his  grain 
In  the  gamer  of  his  foe, 
And  the  milk-white  oxen  slow 
With  the  purple  vintage  strain, 
Heap*d  upon  the  creaking  wain, 
That  the  brutal  Celt  may  swill 
Dranken  sleep  with  savage  will ; 
And  the  sickle  to  the  sword 
Lies  unchanged,  though  many  a  lord, 
Like  a  weed  whose  shade  is  poiaon, 
Overgrows  this  region's  foison. 
Sheaves  of  whom  are  ripe  to  come 
To  destmction's  harvest-home : 
Men  must  reap  the  things  they  sow, 
Force  from  force  must  ever  flow. 
Or  worse ;  but  'tis  a  bitter  woe 
That  love  or  reason  cannot  change 
The  despot's  rage,  the  slave's  revenge. 

Padua,  thou  within  whose  walls 
Those  mute  guests  at  festivals. 
Son  and  Mother,  Death  and  Sin, 
Play'd  at  dice  for  Ezzelin, 
Till  Death  cried,  *•!  win.  I  win!" 
And  Sin  cursed  to  lose  the  wager. 
But  Death  promised,  to  assuage  her. 
That  he  would  petition  for 
Her  to  be  made  Vice- Emperor, 
When  the  destined  years  were  o'er. 
Over  all  between  the  Po 
And  the  eastern  Alpine  snow. 
Under  the  mighty  Austrian. 
Sin  smiled  so  as  Sin  only  can, 
And  since  that  time,  ay,  long  before. 
Both  have  mled  from  shore  to  shore. 
That  incestuous  pair,  who  follow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow. 
As  Repentance  follows  Crime, 
And  as  changes  follow  Time. 

In  thine  halls  the  lamp  of  learning, 
Padua,  now  no  more  is  burning ; 
Like  a  meteor,  whose  wild  way 
Is  lost  over  the  grave  of  day. 
It  gleams  betray'd  and  to  betray : 
Once  remotest  nations  came 
To  adore  that  sacred  flame. 
When  it  lit  not  many  aViesith 
On  this  cold  wid  gloomy  eau^; 


\ 


Now  new  fires  from  antique  light 
Spring  beneath  the  wide  world's  m; 
But  their  spark  lies  dead  in  thee. 
Trampled  out  by  tyranny. 
As  the  Norway  woodman  quells. 
In  the  depth  of  piny  delis. 
One  light  flame  among  the  brakes. 
While  the  boundless  forest  shakes, 
And  its  mighty  trunks  are  torn 
By  the  fire  thus  lowly  born ; 
The  spark  beneath  his  feet  is  dead. 
He  starts  to  see  the  flames  it  fed 
Howling  through  the  darken'd  sky 
With  a  myriad  tongues  victoriously, 
And  sinks  down  in  fear :  so  thou, 
O  tyranny  !  beholdcst  now 
Light  around  thee,  and  thou  hearesi 
The  loud  flames  ascend,  and  fearest 
Grovel  on  the  earth ;  ay,  hide 
In  the  dust  thy  purple  pride ! 

Noon  descends  around  me  now: 
'Tis  the  noon  of  autumn's  glow. 
When  a  soft  and  purple  mist 
Like  a  vaporous  amethyst, 
Or  an  air-dissolved  star 
Mingling  light  and  fragrance,  iar 
From  the  curved  horizon's  bound 
To  the  point  of  Heaven's  profonnd 
Fills  the  overflowing  sky ; 
And  the  plains  that  silent  lie 
Underneath,  the  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  infant  frost  ha  trodden 
With  his  morning- winged  feet, 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet ; 
And  the  red  and  golden  vines. 
Piercing  with  their  trellis'd  lines 
The  rough,  dark-skirted  wilderness 
The  dun  and  bladed  grass  no  less. 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air ;  the  flower 
GUmmcring  at  my  feet ;  the  line 
Of  the  olive-sandall'd  Apennine 
In  the  south  dimly  islanded ; 
And  the  Alps,  whose  snows  are  spn 
High  between  the  clouds  and  sun ; 
And  of  living  things  each  one ; 
And  my  spirit,  which  so  long 
Darken'd  this  swift  stream' of  song. 
Interpenetrated  lie 
By  the  glory  of  the  sky ; 
Be  it  love,  light,  harmony. 
Odour,  or  the  soul  of  all 
Which  firom  Heaven  like  dew  doth  ( 
Or  the  mind  which  feeds  this  verse 
Peopling  the  lone  universe.  \ 

Noon  descends,  and  after  luxm 
Autumn's  evening  meets  me  soon, 
Leading  the  infantine  moon, 
And  that  one  star,  which  to  her 
Almost  seems  to  minister 
Half  the  crimson  light  she  brings 
From  the  sunset's  radiant  springs: 
And  the  soft  dreams  of  the  mom 
(Which  like  winged  winds  had  bonM 
To  that  silent  isle,  which  lies 
'^V^TvmwoEiber'd  agonies. 
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bark  of  this  lone  being,) 
iher  sufferers  fleeing, 
icient  pilot,  Pain, 
e  the  helm  again. 

wring  isles  must  be 
.  of  lite  and  agony : 
rits  float  and  flee 
gulf:  even  now,  perhaps, 
rock  the  wild  wave  wraps, 
ed  wings  they  waiting  sit 
ark,  to  pilot  it 
calm  and  blooming  cove, 
r  me,  and  those  I  love, 
idlcss  bower  be  built, 
passion,  pain,  and  guilt, 
mid  lawny  hills, 
e  wild  sea-murmur  fills* 
lunshine,  and  the  sound 
ests  echoing  round, 
ight  and  smell  divine 
vers  that  breathe  and  shine, 
ive  so  happy  there, 
ipirits  of  the  air, 
IS,  may  even  entice 
aling  paradise 
ling  multitude ; 
rage  would  be  subdued 
ime  divine  and  calm, 
rinds,  whose  wings  rain  balm 
lifted  soul,  and  leaves 
ich  the  bright  sea  heaves ; 
h  breathless  interval 
hiqjierings  musical 
'ed  soul  supplies 
wn  deep  melodies, 
)ve  which  heals  all  strife 
like  the  breath  of  life, 
in  that  aweet  abode 
wn  mild  brotherhood, 
it,  would  change ;  and  soon 
ite  beneath  the  moon 
;>ent  its  envy  vain, 
irth  grow  young  again. 


SENSITIVE  PLANT. 

PART  I. 

*LANT  in  a  garden  grew, 
I  winds  fed  it  with  silver  dew, 
its  fmn-like  leaves  to  the  light, 
sm  beneath  the  kisses  of  night. 

g  aroee  on  the  garden  fur, 

:  of  Love  felt  every  where ; 

er  and  herb  on  Earth's  dark  breast 

dreams  of  its  wintry  rest. 

trembled  and  panted  ynth.  bliss 
the  field,  or  the  wilderness, 
be  noontide  with  love's  sweet  want, 
nonless  Sensitive  Plant. 

p,  and  then  the  violet, 

•  groimd  with  warm  ma  wt, 


And  their  breath  was  mix'd  with  fresh  odour,  sent 
From  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  instrument. 

Then  the  pied  wind-flowers  and  the  tulip  tall, 
And  narcissi,  the  fairest  among  them  ad, 
Who  gaze  on  their  eyes  in  the  stream's  recess. 
Till  they  die  of  their  own  dear  loveliness ; 

And  the  Naiad-iike  Kly  of  the  vale. 
Whom  youth  makes  so  fair  and  passioii  so  pals, 
That  the  light  of  its  tremulous  bells  is  seen 
Through  their  pavilions  of  tender  green ; 

And  the  hjracintfa,  purple,  and  white,  and  bine, 
Which  flung  from  its  bells  a  sweet  peal  anew 
Of  music  so  delicate,  soft,  and  intenss. 
It  was  felt  like  an  odour  within  the  sense ; 

And  the  rose  like  a  njrmph  to  the  bath  addrest. 
Which  unveil'd  the  depth  of  her  glowing  breast, 
Till,  fohi  after  fold,  to  the  fainting  sir 
The  soul  of  her  beauty  and  love  lay  bare : 

And  the  wand-like  lily,  which  lifted  up, 
As  a  Maenad,  its  moonlight-colour'd  cop. 
Till  the  fiery  star,  which  is  its  eye, 
Gazed  through  clear  dew  on  the^  tender  sky ; 

And  the  jessamine  faint,  and  the  sweet  tuberose, 
The  sweetest  flower  for  scent  that  blows ; 
And  all  rare  blossoms  from  every  clime 
Grew  in  that  garden  in  perfect  prime. 

And  on  the  stream  whose  inconstant  bosom 
Was  pmnkt  imder  boughs  of  embowering  blossom, 
With  golden  and  green  light,  slanting  through 
Their  heaven  of  many  a  tangled  hue. 

Broad  water-lilies  lay  tremulously, 

And  starry  river^buda  glimmer'd  by, 

And  around  them  the  soft  stream  did  glide  and 

dance 
With  a  motion  of  sweet  sound  and  radianoe. 

And  the  sinuous  paths  of  lawn  and  of  moss. 
Which  led  through  the  garden  along  and  across, 
Some  open  at  once  to  the  sun  and  the  breese, 
Some  lost  among  bowers  of  blossoming  trses, 

Were  all  paved  with  daisies  and  delicate  belb 
As  fair  as  the  fabulous  asphodels, 
As  flowers  which  drooping  as  day  droop'd  too, 
Fell  into  pavilions,  white,  purple,  and  blue. 
To  roof  the  glow-worm  from  the  evening  dew. 

• 
And  from  this  undefiled  Paradise 
The  flowers  (as  an  infant's  awakening  eyes 
Smile  on  its  mother,  whose  singing  sweet 
Can  first  lull,  and  at  last  must  awaken  it,) 

When  Heaven's  blithe  winds  had  unfolded  them, 
As  mine-lamps  enkindle  a  hidden  gem. 
Shone  smiUng  to  Heaven,  and  every  one 
Shared  joy  in  the  light  of  the  gentle  sun ; 


For  each  one  was  mteTpeneXtava^ 

With  the  light  tnd  tbft  odouc  *\M  nmifi^dMNit 
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|jkA  young  lovers  whom  youth  and  love  make 

dear, 
Wrapp'd  and  fiird  by  their  mutual  atmosphere. 

But  the  Sensitive  Plant  which  could  give  small 

fruit 
Of  the  love  which  it  felt  from  the  leaf  to  the 

root, 
Received  more  than  all,  it  loved  more  than  ever, 
Where  none  wanted  but  it,  could  belong  to  the 

giver— 

For  the  Sensitive  Plant  has  no  bright  flower ; 
Radiance  and  odour  arc  not  its  dower ; 
It  loves,  even  like  Love,  itti  deep  heart  is  full, 
It  desires  what  it  has  not,  the  beautiful ! 

The  light  winds  which  from  unsustaining  wings 
Shed  the  music  of  many  murniurings; 
The  beams  which  dart  from  many  a  star 
Of  the  flowers  whose  hues  they  bear  a&r ; 

The  plumed  insects  swift  and  free, 
Like  golden  boats  on  a  sunny  sea, 
Laden  with  light  and  odour,  which  pass 
Over  the  gleam  of  the  living  grass; 

The  unseen  clouds  of  the  dew,  wliich  lie 
Like  fire  in  the  flowers  till  the  sun  rides  high, 
They  wander  like  spirits  among  the  spheres. 
Each  cloud  faint  with  the  fragrance  it  bears ; 

The  quivering  vapours  of  dim  noontide, 
Which  hkc  a  sea  o'er  the  warm  earth  glide, 
In  which  every  sound,  and  odour,  and  beam, 
Move,  as  reeds  in  a  single  stream ; 

Each  and  all  like  niinisiering  angels  were 
For  the  Sensitive  Plant  sweet  joy  to  bear, 
Whilst  the  lagging  hours  of  the  day  went  by 
.  Like  windless  clouds  o'er  a  tender  sky. 

V 
And   when   evening   descended   firom    Heaven 

above, 
And  the  Earth  was  all  rest,  and  the  ahr  was  all 

lovo, 
And  detight,  though  less  bright,  was  far  mors 

deep, 
And  the  day's  veil  fell  from  the  world  of  sleep. 

And  the  beasts,  and  the  birds,  and  the  insects  were 

drown'd 
In  an  ocean  of  dreams  without  a  sound ; 
Whose  waves  never  mark,  though  they  ever 

impress 
The  light  sand  which  paves  it.  consciousness ;     y. 

(Only  overhead  the  sweet  nightingale 
Ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the  day  might  fidl, 
And  snatches  of  its  Elysian  chant 
Were  mix'd  with  the  dreams  of  the  Sensitive 
Plant.) 

The  Tensitive  Plant  was  the  earliest 
Upgather'd  into  the  bosom  of  rest ; 
A  sweet  child  weary  of  its  delight, 
The  feeblest  and  yet  the  favonnie, 
Cradled  witbin  the  embrace  of  rngbl. 


PART  II. 

There  was  a  Power  in  this  sweet  place. 
An  Eve  in  this  Eden ;  a  ruling  grace 
Which  to  the  flowers,  did  they  waken  or  dretm, 
Waa  as  God  is  to  the  starry  schenie. 

A  Lady,  the  wonder  of  her  kind. 

Whose  form  was  upborne  by  a  lovely  mind, 

Which,  dilating,   had  moulded   her  mien  ud 

motion 
Like  a  sea-flower  unfolded  beneath  the  ocean, 

Tended  the  garden  from  mom  to  even : 
And  the  meteors  of  that  sublunar  Heaven, 
Like  the  lamps  of  the  air  when  night  walkiibrtii, 
Laugh*d  round  her  footsteps  up  from  the  Euth! 

She  had  no  companion  of  mortal  race. 

But  her  tremulous  breath  and  her  flushing  &ce 

Told,  whilst  the  mom  kiss'd  the  sleep  from  htr 

eyes. 
That  her  dreams  were  less  slumber  than  Pvi- 

dise: 

As  if  some  bright  Spirit  for  her  tweet  sake 
Had  deserted  Heaven  while  the  stars  were  swikii 
As  if  yet  around  her  he  tingering  were. 
Though  the  veil  of  daylight  conceaI*d  hhn  ta 
her. 

Her  step  seem'd  to  pity  the  grass  it  prest; 
You  might  hear  by  the  heaving  of  her  breaiC, 
That  the  coming  and  going  of  the  wind 
Brought  pieasure  there  and  left  peesion  behind 

And  wherever  her  airy  footstep  trod. 
Her  trailing  hair  from  the  grassy  sod 
Erased  its  light  vestige,  with  shadowy  swee^ 
Like  a  sunny  storm  o'er  the  dark-green  dee|k 

I  doubt  no^rhe  flowers  of  that  garden  sweet 
Rejoiced  in  the  sound  of  her  gentle  feet ; 
I  doubt  not  they  felt  the  spirit  that  came 
From  her  glowing  fingers  through  aN  theirfii*^ 

She  sprinkled  bright  water  from  the  stream 
On  those  that  were  faint  with  the  sonny  b«ai&; 
And  out  of  the  cups  of  the  heavy  flowers 
She  emptied  the  rain  of  the  thunder-showera 

She  lifted  their  heads  with  her  tender  handi, 
And  sustain'd  them  with  rods  and  osier  baodii 
If  the  flowers  had  oeen  her  own  infiuita,  sba 
Could  never  have  nursed  them  more  teodsilf* 

vAnd  all  killing  insects  and  gnawing  worms, 
And  things  of  obscene  and  unlovely  forms, 
She  bore  in  a  basket  of  Indian  woof^ 
Into  the  rough  woods  far  aloof, 

In  a  baaket,  of  grasses  and  wild  flowers  faD, 
The  freahest  her  gentle  handa  could  pull 
For  the  poor  banish'd  insects,  whose  intent, 
Although  they  did  ill,  was  kmocent 


But  the  bee  and  the  beamlike  ephemeris, 
WVvcMe  yath  is  the  lightning**,  and  soft  modMtfe^ 
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lips  of  the  flowers,  and  harm  not,  did 

ttendant  angels  be. 

an  antenatal  tomb, 
lerflies  dream  of  the  life  to  come, 
iging  round  the  smooth  and  dark 
odorous  cedar  bark. 

creature  from  earliest  spring 
i  throogfa  the  garden  ministering 
et  season  of  summer- tide, 
>  first  leaf  look'd  brown— the  died ! 


PART  III, 

the  flowers  of  the  garden  fidr, 
irben  the  moon  is  awakened,  were, 
es  o(  BaiflB,  ere  lunynous 
p  through  the  smoke  of  Vesuvius. 

fourth,  the  Sensitive  Plant 
ind  of  the  funeral  chant, 
ps  of  the  bearers,  heavy  and  slow, 
»s  of  the  mournera  deep  and  low; 

lonnd  and  the  heavy  breath, 
!nt  motions  of  passing  death, 
ell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank, 
b  the  pores  of  the  coffin  plank ; 

raas,  and  the  flowers  among  the  grass, 
t  with  tears  as  the  crowd  did  pass; 
ligtis  the  wind  caught  a  mournful  tone, 
the  pines,  and  gave  groan  for  groan. 

,  once  £ur,  became  cold  and  foul, 
rpee  of  her  who  had  been  its  soul ; 
nst  was  lovely  as  if  in  sleep, 
f  changed,  till  it  grew  a  heap 
en  tremble  who  never  weep. 

er  into  the  autumn  flowM, 
1  the  mist  of  the  morning  rode, 
noonday  sun  look'd  clear  and  bright, 
9  spoil  of  the  secret  night. 

ives,  like  flakes  of  crimson  snow, 
irf  and  the  moss  below. 
ere  drooping,  and  white,  and  wan, 
id  and  the  skin  of  a  dying  man. 

plants,  of  scent  and  hne 

Bt  that  ever  were  fed  on  dew, 

af,  day  after  day, 

d  into  the  common  clay. 

ives,  brown,  jrellow,  and  gray,  and 

vith  the  whiteness  of  what  is  dead, 
of  ghosts  on  the  dry  wind  pasfe| 
ling  noise  made  the  birds  aghast. 

ity  winds  waked  the  winged  seeds, 

birth-place  of  ugly  weeds, 

ung  round  many  a  sweet  flower's 


d  into  the  earth  with  ih§m. 


I 


The  water-blooms  under  the  rivulet 
Fell  from  the  stalks  on  which  they  were  set ; 
And  the  eddies  drove  them  here  and  there, 
As  the  winds  did  those  of  the  upper  air. 

Then  the  rain  came  down,  and  the  broken  stalks^ 
Were  bent  and  tangled  across  the  walks; 
And  the  leafless  net- work  of  parasite  bowsra 
Mass*d  into  ruin,  and  all  sweet  flowers. 

Between  the  time  of  the  wind  and  the  snow, 

Alt  loathliest  weeds  began  to  grow. 

Whose  coarse  leaves  were  splash*d  with  many  a 

speck. 
Like   the  water-snake's  belly  and   the   toad's 

back. 

And  thistles,  and  nettles,  and  darnels  rank, 
And  the  dock,  and  henbane,  and  hemlock  dank 
Stretch'd  out  its  long  and  hollow  shank. 
And  stifled  the  air  till  the  dead  wind  stank. 

And  plants,  at  whose  names  the  verse  feels  h)atb« 
Filled  the  place  with  a  monstrous  undergrowth^ 
Prickly,  and  pulpous,  and  blistering,  and  blue, 
Livid,  and  starr'd  with  a  lurid  dew. 

And  agarics  and  fungi,  with  mildew  and  mould, 
Started  like  mist  from  the  wet  ground  cold; 
Pale,  fleshy,  as  if  the  decaying  dead 
With  a  spirit  of  growth  bad  been  animated! 

Their  mass  rotted  off*  them,  flake  by  flake. 

Till  the  thick  stalk  stuck  like   a  murderar'a 

stake; 
Where  rags  of  loose  flesh  yet  tremble  on  high. 
Infecting  the  winds  that  wander  by. 

Spawn,  weeds,  and  filth,  a  leprous  scam, 
Made  the  running  rivulet  thick  and  dumb, 
And  at  its  outlet,  flags  huge  as  stakes 
Damm'd  it  up  with  roots  knotted  like  wator- 
snakes. 

And  hour  by  hour,  when  the  atr  was  still, 
The  vapours  arose  which  have  strength  to  kill: 
At  morn  they  were  seen,  st  noon  they  were  felt. 
At  night  they  were  darkness  no  star  could  melt. 

And  unctuous  meteors  from  spray  to  spray 
Crept  and  flitted  in  broad  noonday 
Unseen ;  every  branch  on  which  they  alit 
By  a  venomous  blight  was  bum'd  and  bit 

The  Sensitive  Plant,  like  one  forbid. 
Wept,  and  the  tears  within  each  lid 
Of  its  folded  leaves,  which  together  grew. 
Were  changed  to  a  blight  of  fixizen  glue. 

For  the  leaves  soon  fell,  and  the  branches  aoott 
By  the  heavy  axe  of  the  blast  were  hewn ; 
The  sap  shrank  to  the  root  through  every  pore, 
As  blood  to  a  heart  that  will  beat  no  more. 

For  Winter  came:  the  wind  was  his  whip  t 
One  choppy  finger  was  on  his  lip : 
He  had  torn  the  calancu  fienw  V!bft\S^m« 
And  they  clanWd  %l  \oa  oxte  )a^  vMDM^Ma\ 
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His  breath  was  a  chain  which  without  a  sound 
The  earth,  and  the  air,  and  the  water  bound  ; 
He  came,  fiercely  driven  in  his  chariot- throne 
By  the  tenfold  blasts  of  the  arctic  lone. 

Then  the  weeds  which  were  forms   of  living 

death 
Fled  from  the  frost  to  the  earth  beneath. 
Their  decay  and  sudden  flight  from  frost 
Was  but  like  the  vanishing  of  a  ghost ! 

And  under  the  roots  of  the  Sensitive  Plant 
The  moles  and  the  dormice  died  for  want : 
The  birds  droppM  stiff  from  the  frozen  air, 
And  were  caught  in  the  branches  naked   and 
bare. 

First  there  came  down  a  thawing  rain, 
And  its  dull  drops  froze  on  the  boughs  again. 
Then  there  steam*d  up  a  freezing  dew 
Which  to  the  drops  of  the  thaw-rain  grew ; 

And  a  northern  whirlwind,  wandering  about 
Like  a  wolf  that  had  smelt  a  dead  child  out, 
Shook  the  boughs  thus  laden,  and  heavy  and 

stiflf. 
And  snapped  them  oflTwith  his  rigid  griff. 

When  winter  had  gone  and  spring  came  back, 

The  Sensitive  Plant  was  a  leafless  wreck ; 

But  the  mandrakes,  and  toadstools,  and  docks, 

and  darnels, 
Rose  like  the  dead  from  their  ruin*d  chamels. 


CONCLUSION. 

Whether  the  Sensitive  Plant,  or  that 
Which  within  its  boughs  like  a  spirit  sat 
Ere  its  outward  form  had  known  decay, 
I<]ow  felt  this  change,  I  cannot  say. 

Whether  that  lady's  gentle  mind. 
No  longer  with  the  form  combined 
Which  scattered  love,  as  stars  do  light, 
Found  sadness,  where  it  left  delight, 

I  dare  not  guess ;  but  in  this  life 
Of  error,  ignorance,  and  strife. 
Where  nothing  is,  but  all  things  seem, 
And  we  the  shadows  of  the  dream, 

It  is  a  modest  creed,  and  yet 
Pleasant,  if  one  considers  it. 
To  own  that  death  itself  roust  be. 
Like  all  the  rest,  a  mockery. 

That  garden  sweet,  that  lady  fair. 
And  all  sweet  shapes  and  odours  there, 
In  truth  hsfve  never  pass'd  away : 
'Tis  we,  *tis  ours,  are  changed ;  not  they. 

For  love,  and  beauty,  and  delight. 
There  is  no  death  nor  change :  their  might 
Exceeds  our  organs,  wHc)i  endure 
No  ligfUf  being  thamieWes  obtcuie. 


ODE  TO  THE  WEST  WIND.* 

I. 

O  WILD  West  Wind !  thou  breath  of  Autoffln'i 

being! 
Thou,  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  letm 

dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fledof, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  muhitudes:  O,  thoo, 
Who  chariotest  to  their  dark  wintry  bed 

The  winged  seeds,  where  they  he  cold  and  low, 
Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
I'hine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  bk>w 

Her  clarion  o*er  the  ^dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  lir) 
With  Uving  hues  and  odours,  plain  and  hill: 

Wild  Spirit,  which  art  moving  every  wbsie; 
Destroyer  and  preserver ;  hear,  O,  hear ! 

11. 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  'mid  the  steep  ikj*! 

commotion, 
Loose  clouds  Uke  earth's  decapng  leaves  iisMi 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  Heaven  lod 

Ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning :  there  are  ttpnd 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge. 
Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  firom  the  head 

Of  some  fierce  Msnad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height. 

The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.    Thoadii* 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 
Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 

Of  vapours,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst:  0,  bur' 

HI. 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  drew 
The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay. 
Luird  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams, 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Bais's  bay. 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 
Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  dsy. 


*  Thia  poem  wa^i  conceived  and  chiefly  written  ii  > 
wood  that  skirts  the  Arno,,iiear  Plorence,  and  od  ti^ 
when  that  tempestuous  wind,  whose  temperature  ii>' 
once  mild  and  animating,  was  collecting  the  Taposff 
which  pour  down  the  autumnal  rains.  Tbeybefamtf 
I  foresaw,  at  sunset  with  a  violent  teaapest  of  bail  uA 
rain,  attended  by  that  magniflcent  thunder  and  tifM- 
ning  peculiar  to  the  Cisalpine  regions. 

The  phenomenon  alluded  to  at  the  conclusfcmof  1^ 
third  stanza  is  well  known  to  natnralfsts.  The  veT' 
tation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  of  rivers,  and  of  ta^ 
sympathises  with  that  of  the  laad  In  the  change  of  n** 
tx^T^a^  and  la  consequently  influenced  by  the  wta* 
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rown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 
the  sense  faints  picturing  them ! — Thou, 
B  path  the  Athintic*s  level  powers 

emselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
tloomSf  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 
ss  foliage  of  the  ocean,  know 

,  and  suddenly  grow  gray  with  fear, 
ble  and  despoil  themselves:  O,  hear! 

IV. 

&  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear ; 

I  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee ; 

)  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

Ise  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
1,  O,  uncontrollable!  if  even 
in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 

ade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

vhen  to  outstrip  thy  skiey  speed 

m*d  a  vision ;  I  would  ne*er  have  striven 

ith  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need, 
le  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud ! 
the  thorns  of  life !  I  bleed ! 

weight  of  hours  has  chainM  and  bow*d 
i»  thee :  tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

V. 

thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
y  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own ! 
It  of  thy  mighty  harmonics 

from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone, 
lugh  in  sadness.    Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 
Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 

dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
>r*d  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth ! 
le  incantation  of  this  verse, 

from  an  unextinguish*d  hearth 
sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
1  roy  lips  to  unawaken*d  earth 

»et  of  a  prophecy !  O,  wind, 
Mmes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  t 


Awaken,  awaken,  awaken ! 
The  slave  and  the  tyrant  are  twin-bom  foes ; 

Be  the  cold  chains  shaken 
To  the  dust  where  your  kindred  repoee, 
repose! 
Their  bones  in  the  grave  will  start  and  move, 
When  they  hear  the  voices  of  those  they  kive, 
Most  loud  in  the  holy  combat  above. 

Wave,  wave  high  the  banner ! 
When  freedom  is  riding  to  conquest  by : 

Though  the  slaves  that  fan  her 
Be  famine  and  toil,  giving  sigh  for  sigh. 
And  ye  who  attend  her  imperial  car. 
Lift  not  your  hands  in  the  banded  war. 
But  in  her  defence  whose  children  ye  are. 

Glory,  glory,  glory, 
To  those  who  have  greatly  suffer' d  and  dona ! 

Never  name  in  story 
Was  greater  than  that  which  ye  ahall  have 
won. 
Conquerors  have  conquer*d  their  foes  alone, 
Whose  revenge,  pride,  and  power  they  have  over- 
thrown : 
Ride  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own. 

Bind,  bind  every  brow 
With  coronals  of  violet,  ivy,  and  pine : 

Ilide  the  blood-stains  now 
With  hues  which  sweet  nature  has  ntado 
divine : 
Green  strength,  azure  hope,  and  eternity : 
But  let  not  the  pansy  among  them  be ; 
Ye  were  injived,  and  that  means  memory. 


ODE  TO   LIBERTY. 


AN    ODE, 

» 

OCTOBCR,    1819,  BEFORE    THE    SPA- 
HAD  RECOVEIIED  THEIR  LIBERTY. 

RISE,  arise,  arise ! 

is  blood  on  the  earth  that  denies  ye 
bread; 

B  your  wounds  like  eyes 
lep  for  the  dead,  the  dead,  the  dead, 
r  grief  were  it  just  to  pay  f 
I,  your  wives,  your  brethren,  were 
they; 
Jtuf  were  Blaia  an  the  battle  dMj  f 


Tet,  Freedom,  yet  thy  banner  torn  but  flying, 
Btreami  like  a  thunder-ttorm  against  the  wind. 

Btbos. 


I. 

A  OLORious  people  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations :  Liberty 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tower,  o'er 
Spain, 
Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 
Gleam'd.    My  soul  spurn'd  the  chains  of  its 
dismay. 
And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song, 
Ck>thed  itself,  sublime  and  strong ; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  clouds  among, 
Hovering  inverse  o*er  its  accustomM  prey ; 
Till  from  its  station  in  the  heaven  of  fiune 
The  Spirit's  whirlwind  rapt  it,  and  the  ray 
Of  the  remotest  sphere  of  living  flame 
Which  paves  the  void  was  from  behind  it  flung 
As  foam  from  a  ship's  swiftness,  when  there 

came 
A  voice  oui  oJ  xVift  d«e^\  \  ^irJ^.  iftftwt^'^ 
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II. 

The  Sun  and  the  serenett  Moon  sprang  forth : 

The  boming  atari  of  the  abyaa  were  harfd 
Into  the  depths  of  heayen.    The  dedal  earth, 

That  isluid  in  the  ocean  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  its  cloud  of  all-sustaining  air; 
But  this  divinest  universe 
Was  yet  a  chaos  and  a  corse, 
For  thou  wert  not :  but  power  from  worst  produ- 
cing worse, 
The  spirit  of  the  beasts  was  kindled  there, 
And  of  the  birds,  and  of  the  watery  forum. 
And  there  was  war  among  them,  and  despair 

Within  them,  raging  without  tmce  or  tennf : 
The  bosom  of  their  violated  nurse 
Groan'd,  for  beasts  warr'd  on  beasts,  and  worms 

on  worms. 
And  men  on  men;  each  heart  was  as  a  hell  of 
storms. 

III. 

Man,  the  imperial  shape,  then  multiplied 

His  generations  under  the  pavilion 
Of  the  Sun*s  throne :  palace  and  pyramid» 
Temple   and   prison,  to   many  a  sfrarming 
million. 
Were,  as  to  mountain -wolves  their  ragged  eaves. 
This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cunning,  blind,  and  rode. 
For  thou  wert  not ;  but  o*er  the  populoua  solitude. 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves, 

Hung  tyranny;  beneath,  sate  deified 
The  sister-pest,  congregator  of  slaves ; 
Into  the  shadow  of  her  pinions  wide. 
Anarchs  and  priests  who  feed  on  gold  and  blood, 
Till  with  the  stain  their  inmost  souls  are  dyed. 
Drove  the  astonish*d  herds  of  men  firom  every 
side.  ,  ^ 

IV. 

The  nodding  promontories,  and  blue  isles. 

And  cloud-like  mountains,  and  dividuous  waves 
Of  Greece,  bask'd  glorious  in  the  open  smiles 

Of  favouring  heaven :  from  their  enchanted  caves 
Prophetic  echoes  flung  dim  melody 
On  the  unapprehensive  wild. 
The  vine,  the  com,  the  olive  mild. 
Grew  savage  yet,  to  human  use  unreconciled ; 
And,  like  unfolded  flowers  beneath  the  sea. 
Like  the  man*s  thought  dark  in  the  iniiint*s 
brain. 
Like  auglit  that  is  which  ^Taps  what  is  to  be, 
Art*s  deathless  dreams  lay  veird  by  many  a 
vein 
Of  Parian  stone ;  and  yet  a  speechless  child. 
Verse  murmur*d,  and  Philosophy  did  strain 
Her  lidless  eyes  for  thee ;  when  o*er  the  .£gean 
main 

V. 

Athens  aroee :  a  city  such  as  vision 

Builds  firom  the  purple  crags  and  sihrer  towers 
Of  battlemented  cloud,  as  in  derision 

Of  kingliest  masonry :  the  ocean-floors 
Fare  it ;  the  evening  sky  pavilions  it ; 
Its  portals  are  inhabited 
Bj  thund«r-xoned  ^nnds,  «icVi\iffiad 


Within  its  cloudy  wings  with  sun-fire  garlan 
A  divine  work !   Athens  diviner  yet 

Gleam'd  with  ita  crest  of  columns,  on  the 
Of  man,  as  on  a  mount  of  diamond,  set; 
For  thou  wert,  and  thine  all-creative  skil 
Peopled  with  forms  that  mock  the  eternal  dn 
In  marble  immortality,  that  hill 
Which  was  thine  earliest  throne  and  h 
oracle. 

VI. 

Within  the  surface  of  Time's  fleeting  river 

Its  wrinkled  image  lies,  as  then  it  lay 
Immovably  unquiet,  and  for  ever 

It  trembles,  but  it  cannot  pass  away ! 
The  voices  of  thy  bards  and  sages  thunder 
With  an  earth-awakening  blast 
Through  the  caverns  of  the  past ; 
Religion  veils   her   eyes;    Oppressioa  dni 
aghast: 
A  winged  sound  of  joy,  and  love  and  woodt 
Which  soars  where  Expectation  nevei*  fl 
Rending  the  veil  of  spsce  and  time  asunder 
One  ocean  feeds  the  clouds,  and  streams, 
dew; 
One  sun  illumines  heaven ;  one  spirit  vast 
With  life  and  love  makes  chaos  ever  new. 
As  Athens  doth  the  world  with  thy  delight 
new. 

VII. 

Then  Rome  was,  and  from  thy  deep  boeom  fcin 

Like  a  wolf-cub  from  a  Cadmnan  Mmsd.* 

She  drew  the  milk  of  greatness,  though  thy  dm 

From  that  Elysian  food  was  yet  onwesn'd; 

And  many  a  deed  of  terrible  uprightness 

By  thy  sweet  love  was  sancti^; 

And  in  thy  smile,  and  by  thy  mdn 

Saintly  Camillus  lived,  and  firm  Atilius 

But  when  tears  stain'd  thy  robe  of  vestal  wh 

ness. 
And  gold  profaned  thy  capitolian  throne. 
Thou  didst  desert,  with  spirit-winged  KghnM 
The  senate  of  the  tyrants :  they  sunk  pro 
Slaves  of  one  tyrant:  Palatinos  sigh*d 
Faint  echoes  of  Ionian  aong ;  that  tone 
Thou  didst  delay  to  haar,  lamenting  to  tei 

VIII. 

From  what  Hyrcanian  glen  or  frocen  hill, 
Or  piny  promontory  of  the  Arctic  maia. 
Or  utmost  islet  inaccessible, 

Didnt  thou  lament  the  ruin  of  thy  reign. 
Teaching  the  woods  and  waves,  and  desert  rod 
And  every  Naiad*s  ice-cold  urn. 
To  talk  in  echoes  sad  and  stem. 
Of  that  sublimest  lore  which  man  hsd  dared  o 
leam? 
For  neither  didst  thou  watch  the  wiiard  9ot 
Of  the  Scald's  dreams,  nor  haunt  the  Pnil 
sleep. 
What  if  the  tears  rain'd  through  thyshitttr 
locks 
Were  quickly  dried  f  for  thou  didst  grosn,i 
weep. 
When  from  its  sea  of  death  to  kill  and  bora. 
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ilean  serpent  forth  did  creep, 

le  thy  world  an  undistinguishable  heap. 

IX. 

i  years  the  Earth  cried,  Where  art 

ouf 

I  the  shadow  of  thy  coming  fell 

Alfred's  olive-cinctured  brow : 

ly  a  warrior-peopled  citadel, 

which  fire  lifts  out  of  the  flat  deep, 

le  in  sacred  Italy, 

vning  o*er  the  tempestuous  sea 

id  priests,  and  slaves,  in  tower-crown*d 

ijesty ; 

Ititudinous  anarchy  did  sweep, 

irst  around  their  walls,  like  idle  foam, 

om  the  human  spirit's  deepest  deep, 

e  melody  with  love  and  awe  struck 

mb. 

irms ;  and  Art,  which  cannot  die, 

ine  wand  traced  on  our  earthly  home 

iff  to  pave  heaven's  everlasting  dome. 

X. 

-ess  swifter  than  the  Moon !  thou  terror 
>rld*s  wolves !  thou  bearerof  the  quiver, 
1-like  shafts  pierce  tempest-winged 
Tor, 

may  pierce  the  clouds  when  they  dis- 
rer 

1  regions  of  the  orient  day ! 
«r  caught  thy  wakening  glance : 
lightning,  from  his  leaden  lance 
it  dissolved  the  visions  of  the  tranee 
,  as  In  a  tomb,  the  nations  lay ; 
ngland*s  prophets  hail'd  thee  as  their 
len, 

whose  music  cannot  pass  away, 
h  it  must  flow  for  ever :  not  unseen 
spirit-sighted  countenance 
n  didst  thou  pass,  from  the  sad  scene 
whose  night  he  saw,  with  a  dejected 
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hours  and  imralnctant  years 
lawn-illumined  mountain  stood, 
to  silence  their  loud  hopes  and  fears, 
ig  each  other  with  their  multitude, 
iloud,  Liberty !    Indignation 
wrer'd  Pity  from  her  cave ; 
:h  grew  pale  within  the  grave, 
tion  howl'd  to  the  destroyer,  Save ! 
te  heaven's  sun,  girt  by  the  exhalation 
3wn  glorious  light,  thou  didst  arise, 
thy  foes  from  nation  nnto  nation 
badows :  as  if  day  had  cloven  the  skies 
ig  midnight  o'er  the  western  wave, 
ted,  staggering  with  a  glad  surprise, 
le  lightnings  of  thine  unfamiliar  eyes. 

XII. 

ten  of  earth !  what  spells  could  pall 
then, 

>us  eclipse  f    A  thousand  years, 
the  slime  of  deep  oppression's  den, 
thy  liquid  light  with  blood  and  tears, 
'eet  Stan  could  weep  the  Btain  mw§j^ 


How  like  Bacchanals  of  blood 
Round  France,  the  ghastly  vintage,  stood 
Destruction's  sceptred  slaves,  and  folly's  mitred 
brood! 
When  one,  like  them ,  but  mightier  far  than  they, 
The  Anarch  of  thine  own  bewilder' d  powers. 
Rose :  armies  mingled  in  obscure  array 
Like  clouds  with  clouds,  darkening  the  sacred 
bowers 
Of  serene  heaven.    He,  by  the  past  pursued. 
Rests  with  those  dead,  but  unforgotten  hour*. 
Whose  ghosts  scare  victor  kings  in  their  an- 
cestral towers. 

XIIL 

England  yet  sleeps :  was  she  not  call'd  of  old  t 

Spain  calls  her  now,  as  with  its  thrilling  thunder 
Vesuvius  wakens  ^tna,  and  the  cold 

Snow-crags  by  its  reply  are  cloven  in  sunder  i 
O'er  the  lit  waves  every  .^U>lian  isle 
From  Pithecusa  to  Pelorus 
Howls,  and  leaps,  and  glares  in  chorus ; 
I'hey  cry.  Be  dim,  ye  himps  of  heaven  suspended 
o'er  us. 
Her  chains  are  threads  of  gold,  she  need  but 
smile 
And  they  dissolve ;  but  Spain's  were  links  of 
steel, 
Till  bit  to  dust  by  virtue's  keenest  file. 
Twins  of  a  single  destiny !  appeal 
To  the  eternal  years  enthroned  before  us. 
In  the  dim  West ;  impress  us  from  a  seal. 
All  ye  have  thought  and  done  !    Time  cannot 
dare  conceaL      ^ 

XIV. 

Tomb  of  Arminius !  render  up  thy  dead, 

Till,  like  a  standard  from  a  watch-tower's  staff, 
His  soul  may  stream  over  the  tyrant's  head ! 

Thy  victory  sl^ll  be  his  epitaph. 
Wild  Bacchanal  of  truth's  mysterious  wine. 
King-deluded  Germany, 
His  dead  spirit  lives  in  thee. 
Why  do  we  fear  or  hope  7  thou  art  already  free ! 
And  thou,  lost  Paradise  of  this  divine 
And  glorious  world!  thou  flowery  wilder- 
ness! 
Thou  island  of  eternity !  thou  shrine 
Where  desolation,  clothed  with  loveliness. 
Worships  the  thing  thou  wert !  O  Italy, 
Gather  thy  blood  into  thy  heart ;  repi3ss 
The  beasts  who  make  their  dens  thy  sacred 
palaces. 

XV. 

O,  that  the  free  would  stamp  the  impious  name 

Of  *  *  *  •  into  the  dust !  or  write  it  there. 
So  that  this  blot  upon  the  page  of  fame 

Were  as  a  serpent's  path,  which  the  light  air 
Erases,  and  the  flat  sands  close  behind ! 
Ye  the  oracle  have  heard : 
Lift  the  victory-flashing  sword, 
And  cut  the  snaky  knots  of  this  toul  gordian  word. 
Which  weak  itself  as  stubble,  yet  can  bind 

Into  a  mass,  irrefragably  Arm, 
The  axes  and  the  rods  which  awe  mankind ; 
The  sound  hat  ^oiaotv  \u  Sx,  ^  vv&  >Xv«  v^ixtw 
Of  what  makea  liSe  CouV,  cinkttionn^  laui^citeAK:^  4.\ 
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Disdain  not  thou,  at  thine  appointed  term, 
To  let  thine  armed  heel  on  this  reluctant  worm. 

XVI. 


XIX. 

Paused,  and  the  spirit  of  that  mighty  singing 
To  its  abyss  was  suddenly  withdrawn; 


O,  that  the  wise  from  their  bright  minds  would  j  Then,  as  a  wild  swan,  when  subUmely  wingiag 
]y,ij(e  I  Its  path  athwart  the  thunder*smoke  of  dawn, 

Such  Umps  H-ithin  the  dome  of  this  dim  worM.  Sinks  ^dlong  through  the  aerial  golden  light 

That  the  pale  name  of  Priest  might  shrink  and 
dwindle 


Into  the  bell  from  which  it  first  was  hurrd, 
A  acoff  of  impious  pride  from  fiends  impure ; 
Till  human  thoughts  might  kneel  alone 
Each  before  the  judgment-throne 
Of  its  own  awcless  soul,  or  of  the  power  unknown ! 
O,  that  the  words  which  make  the  thoughts  i 
obscure 


On  the  heavy-sounding  plain. 
When  the  bolt  has  pierced  its  brain ; 
As  summer  clouds  dissolve,  unburthenM  of  their 


rain 


As  a  &r  taper  fades  with  fading  night, 
As  a  brief  insect  dies  with  dying  day, 

My  song,  iis  pinions  disarray'd  of  might. 
Droop' d ;  o*er  it  closed  the  echoes  &r  awiy 
I  Of  the  great  voice  which  did  its  flight  sustain, 


From  which  they  spring,  as  ctouds  of  glhn- '    >»  ^^ves  which  lately  paved  his  watery  wiy 


meiing  dew 
From  a  white  lake  blot  heaven's  blue  portraiture, 
Were  stript  of  their  thin  masks  and  various 

hue  I 
And  frowns  and  smiles  and  splendours  not  their 

own. 
Till  in  the  nakedness  of  false  and  true 
They  stand  before  their  Lord,  each  to  receive 

its  due. 

XVII. 

He  who  taught  man  to  vanquish  whatsoever 
Can  be  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 
Crown* d  him  the  King  of  Life.    O  vain  en- 
deavour ! 
If  on  his  own  high  will,  a  willing  slave, 
He  has  enthroned  the  oppression  and  the  oppressor. 
What  if  earth  can  clothe  and  feed 
Amplest  millions  at  their  need, 
And  power  in  thought  be  as  the  tree  within  the 
seed? 
Or  what  if  Art,  an  ardent  intercessor 

Diving  on  fiery  wings  to  Nature's  throne. 
Checks  the  great  mother  stooping  to  caress 
her. 
And  cries :  Give  roc,  thy  child,  dominion 
Orer  til  height  and  depth  ?  i£  Life  can  breed 


Hiss  round  a  drowner's  head  in  their  tempestnooi 
play. 


ODE  TO   NAPLES.* 

EPODE  I.  a. 

I  STOOD  within  the  city  diainterr'd ;  t 
And  heard  the  autumnal  leaves  like  fight  h» 
ialU 
Of  spirits  passing  through  the  streets;  and  heud 
The  Mountain's  slumberous  voice  at  interval! 
Thrill  through  those  roofless  balls ; 
The  oracular  thunder  penetrating  shook 

The  listening  soul  in  my  suspended  bkwd; 
I  felt  that  Eanh  out  of  her  deep  heart  spoke— 
I  felt,  but  heard  not : — through  white  celonuii 
glow'd 
The  isle-sustaining  Oeean  flood, 
A  plane  of  light  between  two  Heavens  of  anre: 
Around  me  gleam' d  many  a  bright  sepulohie 
Of  whose  pure  beauty.  Time,  as  if  his  pleasure 
Were  to  spare  Death,  had  never  madeensan; 
But  every  living  lineament  was  clear 
As  in  the  sculptor's  thought ;  and  there 


New  wants,  tod  wealth  from  those  who  toil  and  The  wreaths  of  stony  myrtle,  ivy  and  pine, 


groan 
Rend  of  thy  gifts  and  hers  a  thousandfold  for 
one. 

XVIII. 

Come  Thou,  but  lead  out  of  the  inmost  cave 
Of  man's  deep  spirit,  as  the  morning-star 
Beckons  the  Sun  from  the  Eoan  wave. 

Wisdom.    I  hear  the  pennons  of  her  car 
Self-moving,  like  cloud  charioted  by  flame ; 
Comes  she  not,  and  come  ye  not. 
Rulers  of  eternal  thought. 
To  judge,  with  solemn  truth,  life's  ill-apportk>n'd 
btr 
Blind  Love,  and  equal  Justice,  and  the  Fame 
Of  what  has  been,  the  Hope  of  what  will  be ! 
O,  Liberty !  if  such  could  be  thy  name, 
Wert  thou  disjoin* d  from  these,  or  they  firom 
thee: 
If  thine  or  theirs  were  treasures  to  be  bought 
By  blood  or  tears,  have  not  the  wise  and  free 


*  The  Author  has  connected  many  recoltectiom  cf 
his  visit  tA  Pompeii  and  Bale  with  the  enthaiitni  ex* 
cited  by  the  intelllf  ence  of  the  procUmatlon  of  a  Om- 
Btitutional  Government  at  Naples.  Thb  bai  ftvci  • 
tinire  ofplctureaque  and  descriptive  imagery  to  the  ii* 
troductory  Epodet  which  depicture  these  sceBet,  i*' 
some  of  the  majestic  feelings  persBanently  cosaeeti' 
Wept  tears,  and  blood  like  leaxat  Tm  tolemn  with  the  scene  of  thisaBimatinfevent.-%tf«xJbr*f  ami- 
liannony  \   \y«b««2Au 


Like  winter  leaves  o*ergrown  by  naonldedsDOVi 
Seem'd  only  not  to  move  and  grow 
Because  the  crystal  silence  of  the  air 
Weigh'd  on  their  life ;  even  as  the  Power  divioe> 
Which  then  lull'd  all  things,  brooded  upon  miiM- 

BPODK  If.  a. 

Then  gentle  winds  arose, 
With  many  a  mingled  close 

Of  wild  ^olian  sound  and  mountain  odour  kefo; 
And  where  the  Baiesn  ocean 
Welters  with  air-like  motion, 

Within,  above,  around  its  bowers  of  starry  grsiB. 
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lea-flowers  in  those  purple  caves, 

ever  storm  less  atmosphere 

r  the  Elysian  realm, 

n  Angel,  o'er  the  waves 

hose  swift  pinnace  of  dewy  air 

01  can  overwhelm ; 

where  ever  flows 

he  calm  Serene 

of  deep  emotion, 

(e  unknown  graves 

lead  kings  of  Melody.* 

I  darkened  o'er  the  helm 

ther ;  heaven  stript  bare 

llysium,  where  the  prow 

le  water  white  as  snow ; 

Bean  mount,  Inarime 

I  sunUke  vapour,  like  the  standard 

3  ethereal  host ; 

from  all  the  coast, 

ler,  gathering  round,  there  wan- 

I  woods  and  divine  sea 

lich  grew  articulate — 

[  must  speak  them — ^be  they  late ! 

STROPHE  a.  1. 

$art  of  men  which  ever  pantest 
b  the  hdless  eye  of  heaven ! 
lich  to  calm  enchantest 
}  air  and  sea!  they  round  thee, 

d  Love,  are  driven ! 

a  ruinM  Paradise 

ite  won,  and  yet  but  half  regain'd ! 

f  the  bloodless  sacrifice, 

id  Victory  offers  up  unstained 

le  flower-enchain*d ! 

't  once,  and  then  did  cease  to  be, 

fnceforth  ever  shall  be,  free. 

Truth,  and  Justice  can  avail. 

lil,  aU  hail ! 

STROPHE  |3.  2, 

oungcst  giant  birth 
from  the  groaning  earth 
in  armour  of  impenetrable  scale ! 
the  Intercessors ! 
^nst  the  Crown'd  Transgressors 
God*s  love !    Array'd  in  Wis- 
s  mail, 

hy  lightning  lance  in  mirth ; 
;  thy  high  heart  fail, 
;heir  hundred  gates  the  leagued 
essors 

urried  legions  move ! 
ail,  all  hail ! 

AKTISTROPHE  O. 

mmerian  Anarchs  dare  blaspheme 

thee  f  thy  shie  d  is  as  a  mirror 

blind  slaves  see,  and  with  fierce 

a 

angry  sword  upon  the  wearer, 

Acteon's  error 

re  been — devoured  by  their  own 

ds! 


Be  thou  like  the  imperial  Basilisk, 
Killing  thy  foe  with  unapparent  wounds ! 

Gaze  on  oppression,  till  at  that  dread  risk 

Aghast  she  pass  from  the  Earth's  disk : 
Fear  not,  but  gaze — for  freemen  mightier  grow. 
And  slaves,  more  feeble,  gazing  on  their  foe. 

If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  may  avail, 

Thou  shalt  be  great.— AU  bail ! 

ANTI8TR0PHE  0.  2. 

From  Freedom's  form  divine, 

From  Nature's  inmost  shrine. 
Strip  every  impious  gawd,  rend  Error  veil  by  vellx 

O'er  Ruin  desolate, 

O'er  Falsehood's  fallen  state. 
Sit  thou  sublime,  unawed;  be  the  Destroyer  pale! 

And  equal  laws  be  thine. 

And  winged  words  let  sail, 
Freighted  with  truth  even  from  the  throne  of  God! 

That  wealth,  surviving  fate, 

Be  thou.— All  hail ! 

ANTISTROPHE  (ft.  y. 

Didst  thou  not  start  to  hear  Spain's  thrilling  pam 

From  land  to  land  re-echoed  solemnly. 
Till  silence  became  music  7    From  the  JEetai* 
To  the  cold  Alps,  eternal  Italy 
Staru  to  hear  thine !    The  Sea 
Which  paves  the  desert  streets  of  Venice  laugh* 

In  light  and  music;  widow'd  Genoa  wan. 
By  moonlight  spells  ancestral  epitaphs. 
Murmuring,  where  is  Doria  7  fair  Milan, 
Within  whose  veins  long  ran 
The  viper' st  palsying  venom,  lifts  her  heel 
To  bruise  his  head.    The  signal  and  the  seal 
(If  Hope  and  Truth  and  Justice  can  avail) 
Art  Thou  of  all  these  hopes. — O  hail ! 

ANTISTROPHE  |3.  y. 

Florence !  beneath  the  sun. 
Of  cities  fairest  one. 
Blushes  within  her  bower  for  Freedom's  ezpectt* 
tion: 
From  eyes  of  quenchless  bop* 
Rome  tears  the  priestly  cop«, 
As  ruling  once  by  power,  so  now  by  admirationy 
An  athlete  stript  to  run 
From  a  remoter  station 
For  the  high  prize  lost  on  Philippi's  shore,— 
As  then  Hope,  Truth,  and  Justice  did  avail. 
So  now  may  Fraud  and  Wrong !    O  hail ! 

EPODE  1. 13. 

Hear  ye  the  march  as  of  the  Earth-bom  Forms 

Array'd  against  the  ever-living  Gods  7 
The  crash  and  darkness  of  a  thousand  storms 
Bursting  their  inaccessible  abodes 

Of  crags  and  thunder-clouds  I 
See  ye  the  banners  blazon' d  to  the  day. 

Inwrought  with  emblems  of  barbaric  pride  t 
Dissonant  threats  kill  Silence  far  away, 
The  serene  Heaven  which  wraps  our  ESdsn 
wide 
With  iron  light  is  dyed. 


oner  and  Virfil 
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*  JE»a,y  the  Island  of  Circe. 

t  The  viper  was  the  axmofVi)  te^VM  «t  VbA^NsMstL^ 
tyrants  of  MUaA 
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The  Anarchs  of  the  North  lead  forth  their  legions 

Like  Chaos  o*er  creation,  uncreaiing; 
A  hundred  tribes  nourish* d  on  strange  religions 
And  lawless  slaveries, — down  the  aerial  regions 
Of  the  while  Alps,  desolating, 
Famish'd  wolves  that  bide  no  waiting, 
Blotting  the  glowing  footsteps  of  old  glory, 
Tmmpling  our  columnM  cities  into  dust, 

Their  dull  and  savage  lust 
On  Beamy'a  corse  to  sickness  satiating — 
They  come !    The  fields  they  tread  look  black 

and  hoary 
With  fire— -from  their  red  feet  the  streams  nm 
gory  I 

KPODC  II.  |3. 

Great  Spirit,  deepest  Love ! 
Which  nilest  and  dost  move 
All  things  which  hve  and  arc,  within  the  Italian 
shore ; 
Who  spreadest  heaven  around  it, 
Whose  woods,  rocks,  waves,  surround  it; 
Who  sittest  in  thy  star,  o*er  Ocean's  western 
floor, 
Spirit  of  beauty  *  at  whose  soft  command 
The  sunbeams  and  the  showers  distil  its  foiaon 
From  the  Earth's  bosom  chill ; 
O  bid  those  beams  be  each  a  blinding  brand 
Of  lightning!  bid  those  showers  be  dews  of 
poison! 
Bid  the  Earth's  plenty  kill ! 
Bid  thy  bright  Heaven  above. 
Whilst  light  and  darkness  bound  it, 
Be  their  tomb  who  plaim'd 
To  make  it  ours  and  thine ! 
Or,  with  thine  harmonizing  ardours  fill 
And  raise  thy  sons,  as  o'er  the  prone  horizon 
Thy  lamp  feeds  every  twilight  wave  with  fire- 
Be  man's  high  hope  and  unextinct  desire 
The  instrument  to  work  thy  will  divine ! 
Then  clouds  from  sunbeams,  antelopes  from  leo- 
pards. 
And  fi-owns  and  fears  from  Thee, 
Would  not  more  swiftly  flee 
Than  Celtic  wolves  from  the  Ausonian  shep- 
herds.— 
Whatever,  Spirit,  from  thy  starry  shrine 
Thou  yieldest  or  withholdest,  Oh  let  be 
This  city  of  thy  worship  ever  free ! 

Septemtter,  1820. 


THE   CLOUD. 


I  BaiHo  fresh  showers  for  the  thirsting  flowers. 

From  the  seas  and  the  streams ; 
bear  light  shades  for  the  leaves  when  laid 

In  their  noonday  dreams. 
From  my  wings  are  shaken  the  dews  that  waken 

The  sweet  buds  every  one, 
WTien  rock'd  to  rest  on  their  mother's  breast, 

As  she  dances  about  the  sun. 
I  wield  the  flail  of  the  lashing  hail, 

And  whiten  the  green  plains  under, 
And  then  again  I  dissolve  \i  \n  laixi. 
And  laugh  as  I  pass  in  tbundox. 


'  I  sift  the  snow  on  the  mountains  below. 

And  their  great  pines  groan  aghast ; 
And  all  the  night  'tis  my  pillow  white. 

While  I  sleep  in  the  arms  of  the  blast. 
SubUme  on  the  towers  of  my  akiey  bowers, 

Lightning  my  pilot  sits. 
In  a  cavern  under  is  fetter'd  the  thunder. 

It  struggles  and  howls  at  fits ; 
Over  earth  and  ocean,  with  gentle  modoD, 

This  pilot  is  guiding  me, 
Lured  by  the  love  of  the  genii  that  move 

In  the  depths  of  the  purple  sea; 
Over  the  rills,  and  the  crags,  and  the  hills, 

Over  the  lakes  and  the  plains. 
Wherever  he  dream,  under  mountain  or  stretn, 

The  Spirit  he  loves  remains ; 
And  I  all  the  while  bask  in  heaven's  blue  onile, 

Whilst  he  is  dissolving  in  rains. 

The  sanguine  sunrise,  with  his  meteor  eyes, 

And  his  burning  plumes  outspread. 
Leaps  on  the  back  of  my  sailing  rack, 

When  the  morning-star  shines  dead. 
As  on  the  jsg  of  a  mountain  crag. 

Which  an  earthquake  rocks  and  swingi, 
An  eagle  alit  one  moment  may  sit 

In  the  light  of  its  golden  wings. 
And  when  sunset  may  breathe,  from  the  lit  mi 
beneath. 

Its  ardours  of  rest  and  of  love. 
And  the  crimson  pall  of  eve  may  fail 

From  the  depth  of  heaven  above. 
With  wings  folded  I  rest,  on  mine  airy  ositt 

As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. 

That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden, 

Whom  mortals  call  the  moon, 
GUdes  gUmmering  o'er  my  fleece-like  floor, 

By  the  midnight  breezes  strewn ; 
And  wherever  the  beat  of  her  unseen  fiwi, 

Which  only  the  angels  hear. 
May  have  broken  the  woof  of  my  tent'f  tloi 
roof, 

The  stars  peep  behind  her  and  peer; 
And  I  laugh  to  see  them  whirl  and  flee, 

Like  a  swarm  of  golden  beea. 
When  I  widen  the  rent  in  my  wind-built  teot, 

Till  the  calm  rivers,  lakes,  and  seat, 
Like  strips  of  the  sky  fiiUen  through  me  « 
high. 

Are  each  paved  with  the  moon  and  thMt* 

I  bind  the  sun's  throne  with  a  burning  zoos. 

And  the  moon's  with  a  girdle  of  pearl; 
The  volcanoes  are  dim,  and  the  stars  reel  td 
swim. 

When  the  whirlwinds  my  banner  naioA 
From  cape  to  cape,  with  a  bridge-like  abape, 

Over  a  torrent  sea, 
Sunbeam-proof,  I  hang  like  a  rooi^ 

The  mountains  its  column*  be. 
The  triumphal  arch  through  which  I  mardi 

With  hurricane,  fire,  and  anow. 
When  the  powers  of  the  air  are  chsinM  to  Vf 
chair. 

Is  the  milUon-colour'd  bow ; 
I  The  sphere-fire  above  its  soft  colours  wore, 
\  N)\i£^  ^^Ts»MkV  aacth  was  laugfaiqg  htk0> 
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daughter  of  earth  and  water, 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

id  the  nurahng  of  the  sky ; 

In  a  palace  lower, 

-ough  the  pores  of  the  ocean  and  shores ; 

Soothing  her  love-laden 

hange,  but  I  cannot  die. 

Soul  in  secret  hour 

the  rain,  when  with  never  a  stain, 

With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  h«r 

le  pavilion  of  heaven  is  bare. 

bower : 

nrinds  and  sunbeams  with  their  convex 

gleams, 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

iU  up  the  blue  dome  of  air, 

laugh  at  my  own  cenotaph, 

id  out  of  the  caverns  of  rain, 

ild  from  the  womb,  like  a  ghost  from 

the  tomb, 
rise  and  unbuild  it  again. 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

d  thou  never  wert, 

from  heaven,  or  near  it, 

urest  thy' full  heart 

i  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

er  still  and  higher, 
)m  the  earth  thou  springest 
a  cloud  of  fire ; 
e  blue  deep  thou  wingost, 
ing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest. 

B  golden  lightning 

the  sunken  sun, 

which  clouds  are  brightening, 

ou  dost  float  and  run ; 

nbodied  joy  whose  race  b  just  begun. 

>ale  purple  even 

Its  around  thy  flight ; 

astar  of  heaven, 

the  broad  daylight 

unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight, 

as  are  the  arrows 

that  silver  sphere, 

ie  intense  lamp  narrows 

ihe  white  dawn  clear, 

lardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

le  earth  and  air 
th  thy  voice  is  loud, 
rhen  night  is  bare, 
im  one  lonely  cloud 

n  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is 
overflowed. 

thou  art  we  know  not ; 
lat  is  most  like  thee  T 

rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
>ps  BO  bright  to  see, 
by  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

a  poet  hidden 

the  hght  of  thought, 

ig  hymns  unbidden, 

I  the  world  is  wrought 

ithy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not : 


In  a  dell  of  dew. 
Scattering  unbeholden 
Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  seieai  it 
from  the  view : 

Like  a  rose  embower*d 

In  its  own  green  leaves. 
By  warm  winds  deflower'd. 
Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy- 
winged  thieves. 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awaken*d  flowers. 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  musie  doth 
surpass. 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird. 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine: 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  hymeneal. 

Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
Match'd  with  thine  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt — 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden 
want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  T 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  f 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  f 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  7  what  ignorance  of 
paint 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love*s  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  tnie  and  deep 
Than  we  mortals  dream. 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal 
stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  is  not : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  ihoM  xVaX  XiaVV  f]l  i^ftiVwi^ 
thought. 
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Yet  if  we  could  scorn  Love,  Hope,  and  Self-esteem,  like  doodi,  k 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear  And  come,  for  tome  uDcertain  monaalib 

If  we  were  tilings  born  Man  were  immortal,  and  omnipoieBt, 

Not  to  shed  a  tear,  Didst  thou,  unknown  and  awful  as  thoaHt, 

I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  Keep  with  thy  glorious  train  firm  itais  wiii 

heart. 
Thou  measenger  of  aympathies 
That  wax  and  wane  in  lovers*  eyes; 
Thou,  that  to  human  thought  ait  noumfaMi 
Like  darkness  to  a  dying  flame! 
Depart  not  aa  thy  ahadow  came ; 
Depart  not,  lest  the  grave  ahoold  be, 
Like  life  and  fear,  a  dark  reality. 


near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Belter  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found. 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scomer  of  the  ground ! 

Teach  mc  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know, 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening 
now. 


HYMN   TO    INTELLECTUAL 
BEAUTY. 


While  yet  a  boy  I  sought  for  ghosts,  aodip 
Through  many  a  listening  chamber,  cm 

ruin, 
And  starlight  wood,  with  fearful  steps  f« 
Hopes  of  high  talk  with  the  departed  dead: 
I  callM  on  poisonous  names  with  which  oar; 
is  fed: 
I  was  not  heard :  I  saw  them  not. 
When  musing  deeply  on  the  loc 
Of  life,  at  that  sweet  time  when  winds sni 
All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 
News  of  birds  and  blossoming. 
Sudden,  thy  shadow  fell  on  me : 
I  shriek* d,  and  clasp* d  my  hands  in 


Thb  awful  shadow  of  some  unseen  Power 

Floats,  though  unseen,  among  us ;  visiting 

This  various  world  with  as  inconsugit  wing 
Assummer  winds  that  creep  from  flower  to  flower;  j  ^^^^^  ,^^1 1  would  dedicate  my  poweii 
Like  moonbeams  that  behind  some  piny  mountain      f^o  thee  and  thine :  have  I  not  kept  the* 


shower, 
It  visits  with  inconstant  glance 
Each  human  heart  and  countenance ; 

Like  hues  and  harmonics  of  evening, 

Like  clouds  in  starlight  widely  spread. 

Like  memory  of  music  fled. 

Like  aught  that  for  its  grace  niay  be 

Dear,  and  yet  dearer  for  its  mystery. 


With  beating  heart  and  streaming  eyes 
now 
I  call  the  phantoms  of  a  thousand  boon 
Each  from   his  voiceless  grave:   they  h 
vtsion*d  bowers 
Of  studious  zeal  or  love*s  delight 
Outwatch*d  with  roe  the  envious  nighl 
They  know  that  never  joy  illumined  mv  ki 


Unlink*d  with  hope  that  thou  wooldrt 
Spint  of  Beauty  !  that  dost  consecrate  I        This  world  from  its  dark  slavery, 

^   With  thine  own  hues  all  thou  dost  shine  upon ;        That  thou.  O  awful  Lovklutkss. 
Of  human  thought  or  form,  where  art  thou  Wouldst   give    whate*er    these   wofds  c 

..r^     ^       ^**"*^  express. 

Why  dost  thou  pass  away  and  leave  our  state, 

This  dim  vast  vale  of  tears,  vacant  and  desolate  f  The  day  becomes  more  solemn  and 


Ask  why  the  sunlight  not  for  ever  When  noon  is  past:  there  is  a  hannoay 

Weaves  rainbows  o*er  yon  mountain  river ;        In  autumn,  and  a  lustre  in  its  sky. 
Why  aught  should  fail  and  fade  that  once  is  Which  through  the  summer  is  not  beard  s 

I  As  if  it  could  not  be,  as  if  it  had  not  beei! 
Thus  let  thy  power,  which  like  the  m 
Of  nature  on  my  pensive  youth 
Descended,  to  my  onward  life  supply 
j        Its  calm,  to  one  who  worships  thee, 
I  And  every  form  containing  thee, 
!        Whom,  Spirit  feir,  thy  spells  did  bin 
To  fear  himself,  and  love  all  hnman-kiod. 


shown ; 
Why /ear  f\nd  dream  and  death  and  birth 
Cast  on  the  daylight  of  this  earth 
Such  gloom,  why  man  has  such  a  scope 
For  love  and  hate,  despondency  and  hope  ? 

No  voice  from  some  sublimer  world  hath  ever 
To  sage  or  poet  these  responses  given : 
Therefore  the  names  of  Demon,  Ohost,  and 
Heaven, 
Remain  the  records  of  their  vain  endeavour: 
Frail  spells,  whose  uiter*d  charm  might  not  avail 
to  sever. 
From  all  we  hear  and  all  we  see, 
Doubt,  chance,  and  mutability. 
Thy  light  alone,  like  mist  o'er  mountains  driven. 

Or  music  by  the  night- wind  sent  =  The  everlasting  universe  of  dungs 

Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument,       I  Flows  through  ths  mind,  and  rolls  its  rapid 

Or  moonlight  on  a  tu\Am^\vi%vre«m,  'Now   dark— now   glitteiinf — now  rsA 

^tres  grace  and  tmh  to  AiSe'a lOAt^x 4x««m«     \ 
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g  splendoiir,  where  from  aecret  springs 

of  human  thought  its  tribute  brings 

-with  a  sound  but  half  its  own, 

teble  brook  will  oft  assume 

woods,  among  the  mountains  lone, 

er&lls  around  it  leap  for  ever, 

ods  and  winds  contend,  and  a  test 

er 

;ka  ceaselessly  bursts  and  raves. 

IL 

Ravine  of  Arve — dark,  deep  Ravine — 

•colour' d,  many- voiced  vale, 

I  pines  and  crags  and  caverns  sail 

I,  shadows,  and   sunbeams:    awful 

if 

wet  in  likeness  of  the  Arve  comes 


Its  subject  mountains  their  unearthly  forms 

Pile  around  it,  ice  and  rock ;  broad  vales  between 

Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps, 

Blue  as  the  overhanging  heaven,  that  spread 

And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steeps ; 

A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone. 

Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone. 

And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there— how  hideously 

Its  shapes  sre  heap'd  around!  rude,  bare,  and 

high, 
Ghastly,  and  searr'd,  snd  riven. — Is  this  the  scene 
Where  the  old  Earthquake-demon  taught  her 

young 
Ruin  ?    Were  these  their  toys  f  or  did  a  sea 
Of  fire  envelope  once  this  silent  snowf 
None  can  reply — all  seems  eternal  now. 
The  wilderness  hss  a  mysterious  tongue 
Which  teaches  awful  doub^,  or  faith  so  mild, 


e-gul£B  that  gird  his  secret  throne,       J  So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 


rough  these  dark  mountains,  like  the 

;  through  the  tempest ;  thou  dost  lie, 

rood  of  pines  around  thee  clinging, 

elder  time,  in  whose  devotion 

ss  winds  still  come  and  ever  came 

eir  odours,  and  their  mighty  swinging 

1  old  and  solemn  harmony : 

ly  rainbows  stretch'd  scross  the  sweep 

eal  waterfall,  whose  veil 

»  unsculptured  image;    the  strange 

m  the  voices  of  the  desert  fail, 
I  its  own  deep  eternity ; — 
9,  echoing  to  the  Arve's  commotion 
sound,  no  other  sound  can  tame : 
rvaded  with  that  ceaseless  motion, 
B  path  of  that  unresting  sound — 
le !  and  when  I  gaze  on  thee 
a  trance  sublime  and  strange 
my  own  separate  phantasy, 
Y  human  mind,  which  passively 
s  and  receives  fast  influencings, 
mremitting  interchange 
sar  universe  of  things  aroimd  ; 
of  wild  thoughts,  whose  wandering 
I 

)ove  thy  darkness,  and  now  rest 
or  thou  art  no  unbidden  guest, 
ave  of  the  witch  Poesy, 
>ng  the  shadows  that  pass  by, 
I  things  that  are,  some  shade  of  thee, 
>m,  some  fiunt  image ;  till  the  breast 
they  fled  recalls  them,  thou  art  there ! 

III. 

at  gleams  of  a  remoter  world 
il  in  sleep, — that  death  is  slumber, 
shapes  the  busy  thoughts  outnumber 
o  wake  and  live. — I  look  on  high : 
iknown  omnipotence  unfurl' d 
ife  and  death  ?  or  do  I  lie 
id  does  the  mightier  world  of  sleep 
round  and  inaccessibly 
For  the  very  spirit  fails, 
ft  homeless  cloud  from  steep  to  steep 
9S  among  the  viewless  gales ! 
/e,  piercing  the  infinite  sky, 
Bppears,— litiU,  taowy,  and  Mrene— 


But  for  such  faith  with  nature  reconciled  : 
Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  repeal 
Large  codes  of  fraud  and  woe ;  not  underatood 
By  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  gr#:at,  and  good 
Interpret,  or  make  felt,  or  deeply  feeL 

IV. 

The  fields,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  the  streams, 
Ocean,  and  all  the  living  things  that  dwell 
Within  the  dtedal  earth ;  lightning,  and  rain, 
Earthquake,  and  fiery  flood,  and  hurricane. 
The  torpor  of  the  year  when  feeble  dreams 
Visit  the  hidden  buds,  or  dreamless  sleep 
Holds  every  future  leaf  and  flower ; — the  bound 
With  which  from  that  detested  trance  they  leap ; 
The  works  and  ways  of  man,  their  death  and 

birth. 
And  that  of  him  and  all  that  his  may  be ; 
All  things  that  move  and  breathe  with  toil  and 

sound 
Are  born  and  die,  revolve,  subside,  and  swelL 
Power  dwells  apart  in  its  tranquillity, 
Remote,  serene,  and  inaccessible : 
And  tkiit  the  naked  countenance  of  earth, 
On  which  I  gaze,  even  these  primeval  mountains, 
Teach  the  adverting  mind.    The  glaciers  creep, 
Like  snakes  that  watch  their  prey,  firom  their  fiur 

fountains. 
Slow  rolling  on ;  there,  many  a  precipice 
Frost  and  the  Sun  in  scorn  of  mortal  power 
Have  piled — dome,  pyramid,  and  pinnacle, 
A  city  of  death,  distinct  Mrith  many  a  tower 
And  wall  impregnable  of  beaming  ice. 
Yet  not  a  city,  but  a  flood  of  ruin 
Is  there,  that  from  the  boundaries  of  the  sky 
Rolls  its  perpetual  stream ;  vast  pines  are  strewing 
Its  destined  path,  or  in  the  mangled  soil 
Branchless  and  shatter'd  stand ;  the  rocks,  drawn 

down 
From  yon  remotest  waste,  have  overthrown 
The  limits  of  the  dead  and  living  world. 
Never  to  be  reclaim'd.    The  dwelling-place 
Of  insects,  beasts,  and  birds  becomes  its  spoil ; 
Their  food  and  their  retreat  for  ever  gone, 
So  much  of  life  and  joy  is  lost.    The  race 
Of  man  flies  far  in  dread  ;  his  work  and  dwelling 
Vanish,  like  smoke  before  the  tempest's  stream, 
And  their  place  is  noi  kno^u.  "ft«k\o^  ,^^sxc«*t«k 
Shine  in  the  niii^nc  lQici«aW  t«tfSMm^iMm« 


ftae 
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Which,  from  those  secret   chaems   in   tumult 

welling, 
Meet  in  the  vale,  and  one  majescie  Rirer, 
The  breath  and  blood  of  distant  lands,  for  ever 
Rolls  its  loud  waters  to  the  ocean  waves, 
Breathes  its  swift  vapours  to  the  girding  air. 

V. 

Mont  Blanc  yet  gleams  on  high :— Hhe  power  m 

there, 
The  still  and  solemn  power  of  many  nghts 
And  many  sounds,  and  much  of  life  and  death. 
In  the  calm  darkness  of  the  moonless  nights, 
In  the  lone  glare  of  day,  the  snows  descend 
Upon  that  Mountain ;  none  beholds  them  there, 
Nor  when  the  flakes  bum  in  the  sinking  sun, 
Or  the  star-beams  dart  through  them:^Winds 

contend 
Silently  there,  and  heap  the  snow  with  breath 
Rapid  and  strong,  but  silently !    Its  home 
The  voiceless  lightning  in  these  solitudes 
Keeps  innocently,  and  like  vapour  broods 
Over  the  snow.    The  secret  strength  of  things 
Which   governs    thought,  and    to  the    infinite 

dome 
Of  heaven  is  as  a  law,  inhabits  thee ! 
And  what  were  thou,  and  earth,  end  stars,  and 


If  to  the  human  mind's  imaginings 
Silence  and  soUtude  were  vacancy  f 

SwiTiBSLAiiD,  June  23,  1816. 


THE   FUGITIVES. 

I. 

Tbi  waters  are  flashing, 
The  white  hail  is  dashing. 
The  lightnings  are  glancing, 
The  hoar-spray  is  dancing— 
Away! 

The  whirlwind  is  rolling, 
The  thunder  is  tolling, 
The  forest  is  swinging. 
The  minster-bells  ringing— 
Com9  away ! 

The  Earth  ir  like  Ocean, 
Wreck-strewn  and  in  motion: 
Bird,  beast,  man  and  worm 
Have  crept  out  of  the  storm— 
Come  away! 

II. 

"  Our  boat  has  one  sail. 
And  the  helmsman  is  pato;— 
A  bold  pilot  I  trow. 
Who  should  follow  us  now,*'— 
Shouted  He— 

And  she  cried :  *'  Ply  the  oar ! 
Pat  off  gaily  from  shore  !" — 
As  she  spoke,  bolts  of  death 
Mix'd  with  hail  apecVd  v\ke\i  ^vh 
O'er  the  lea. 


And  from  isle,  tower  and  roek, 
Tkm  bine  beaeon  cloud  broke, 
Aad  thcM^gh  dnmb  in  the  hla«t, 
The  red  cannon  flmsh*d  ftst 
From  the  lee. 

ni. 

**  And  fear' St  then,  and  fear*st  tl 
And  see'st  thou,  and  bear'st  the 
And  drive  we  not  free 
0*er  the  terrible  sea, 
landthoar* 

One  boat-cloak  did  cover 
The  loved  and  the  lover— 
Their  blood  beats  one  measurs. 
They  murmur  proud  pleasure 
Soft  and  low  ;— 

While  around  the  lash*d  Ocean, 
Like  mountains  in  motion, 
Is  withdrawn  and  uplifted, 
Sunk,  shatter'd  and  shifted, 
To  and  fro. 

IV. 

In  the  court  of  the  fortress, 
Beside  the  pale  portress. 
Like  a  blood-hound  weU  beateiw 
The  bridegroom  stands,  eateo 
By  shame ; 

On  the  topmost  watch-turret, 
As  a  death-boding  spirit. 
Stands  the  gray  tyrant  father, 
To  his  voice  the  mad  weathc^ 
Seems  tame ; 

And  with  curses  as  wild 
As  ere  clung  to  child. 
He  devotes  to  the  blast 
The  best,  loveliest,  and  Isil 
Of  his  name ! 


A  LAMENT. 


\ 


SwiFTXR  far  than  summer's  flight, 
Swifter  far  than  youth's  delight, 
Swifter  far  than  happy  night. 

Art  thou  come  and  gone : 
As  the  earth  when  leaves  are  dead, 
As  the  night  when  sleep  is  sped. 
As  the  heart  when  joy  is  fled, 

I  am  left  lone,  alone. 

The  swallow  Summer  comes  again, 
The  owlet  Night  resumes  her  reign. 
But  the  wild  swan  Youth  is  fain 

To  fly  with  thee,  &lse  as  tbov. 
My  heart  each  day  desires  the  monoi 
Sleep  itself  is  tum*d  to  sorrow. 
Vainly  would  my  winter  bonow 

Sunny  ieaves  from  any  bough. 

Lilies  for  a  bridal  bed, 
Roses  for  a  matron's  head, 
NSs:^!!i\%  \<vi  ^.xMAsl^u.  dead, 
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I  let  my  flowers  be  i 

grave  I  bear, 

without  a  tear, 

however  dear, 

one  hope,  one  laar,  ibr  me. 


E  FOREST  OP  THE 
CASCINE, 

NIAR  PISA. 

■ 

B8t  and  brighteat, 
J  away, 

Is  and  to  the  fields ! 
this  fairest  day, 
thee  to  those  in  sorrow, 
d  a  sweet  good  •morrow 
h  year  just  awake 
in  the  brake. 

f  the  hours  of  spring, 
ter  wandering, 
the  leafless  wood ; 
ks  all  bare  and  rude 
ms  this  halcyon  morn, 
's  bosom  bom, 
n  Heaven,  in  azure  mirth, 
>ld  forehead  of  the  earth, 
upon  the  silent  sea, 

0  frozen  streams  be  free ; 
to  music  all  the  fountains, 
d  upon  the  rigid  mountains, 
le  wintry  world  appear 
whom  thou  smilest,  dear. 

er  of  the  Day, 
le  !  and  come  away  ! 
woods  and  the  plains, 
where  winter  rains 
3  roof  of  leaves; 
ine  its  garland  weaves, 
r,  and  ivy  dun, 
R  that  never  kiss  the  son ; 
hills  of  the  sea, 
arliest  violets  be. 

.  day  of  many  days, 
and  bright  as  thou, 
and  the  last,  is  dead, 
jT,  and  write  its  praise, 
vonted  work,  and  trace 
of  glory  fled : 

1  hath  changed  its  face, 
1  the  Heaven's  brow. 

i  to  the  Pine  Forest 
I  the  Ocean's  foam, 
wind  was  in  its  nest, 
St  in  its  home. 

ng  waves  were  half  asleep, 

I  were  gone  to  play, 

roods,  and  on  the  deep, 

of  HeaVen  lay.  ] 


It  seem'd  as  if  the  day  were  one 

Sent  from  beyond  the  skies* 
Which  shed  to  earth  above  the  sun 

A  light  of  Paradise. 

We  paused  amid  the  Pines  that  stood 

The  giants  of  the  waste, 
Tortured  by  storms  to  shapes  as  rude. 

With  stems  like  serpents  interlaced. 

How  calm  it  was !— the  silence  there 

By  such  a  chain  was  bound. 
That  even  the  busy  woodpecker 

Made  stiller  by  her  sound 

The  inviolable  quietness ; 

The  breath  of  peace  we  drew. 
With  its  soft  motion  made  not  less 

The  calm  that  round  us  grew. 

It  seem'd  that  Irom  the  remotest  seat 
Of  the  white  ipountsin's  waste, 

To  the  bright  flower  beneath  oar  lest, 
A  magic  circle  traced ; — 

A  spirit  interfused  around, 

A  thinking  silent  life. 
To  momentary  peace  it  bound 

Our  mortal  Nature's  strife.— 

For  still  it  seem'd  the  centre  of 

The  magic  circle  there. 
Was  one  whose  being  fiU'd  with  lofVO 

The  breathless  atmosphere. 

Were  not  the  crocuses  that  grew 

Under  that  ilex-tree. 
As  beautiful  in  scent  and  hue 

As  ever  fed  the  bee  f 

We  stood  beside  the  pools  that  lia 

Under  the  forest  bough. 
And  each  seem'd  like  a  sky 

Gulf 'd  in  a  world  below;— 

A  purple  firmament  of  light. 

Which  in  the  dark  earth  lay. 
More  boundless  than  the  depth  of  night. 

And  clearer  than  the  day— 

In  which  the  massy  forests  grew. 

As  in  the  upper  air, 
More  perfect  both  in  shape  and  hue 

Than  any  waving  there. 

Like  one  beloved,  the  scene  had  lent 

To  the  dark  water's  breast 
Its  every  leaf  and  lineament. 

With  that  clear  truth  express'd. 

There  lay  far  glades  and  neighbouring  lawn, 
And,  through  the  dark-green  crowd, 

The  white  sun  twinkling  like  the  dawn 
Under  a  speckled  cloud. 

Sweet  views,  which  in  our  world  abova 

Can  never  well  be  seen. 
Were  imaged  by  \\io  w^xeVaVvt^ 

Of  thai  Uas  ioitmx  g;ra«ii» 
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And  all  was  interfuaed  beneath 
Within  an  Elysium  air, 

An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 
A  silence  sleeping  thore. 


Until  a  wandering  wind  crept  by, 
Like  an  unwelcome  thought, 

Which  from  my  mind's  too  &ithfal  eye 
Blots  thy  bright  image  oat. 

For  thou  art  good  and  dear  and  kind, 

The  forest  ever  green, 
But  less  of  peace  in  8        *s  mind, 

Than  calm  in  waters  seen. 
FAruary  2,  1822. 


TO   NIGHT. 


SwiTTZiY  walk  over  the  western  wsvo. 

Spirit  of  Night ! 
Oat  of  the  misty  eastern  cave, 
Where,  all  the  long  and  lone  daylight, 
Thoa  worest  dreams  of  joy  and  fear. 
Which  make  thee  terrible  and  dear,— 

Swiftbe  thy  flight! 

Wrap  thy  form  in  a  mantle  gray, 

Star-inwrought! 
Blind  with  thy  hair  the  eyes  of  day, 
Kiss  her  until  she  be  wearied  out, 
Then  wander  o*er  city,  and  sea,  and  land. 
Touching  all  with  thine  opiate  wand- 
Come,  long  sought ! 

When  I  arose  and  saw  the  dawn, 

I  sigh'd  for  thee ; 
When  light  rode  high,  and  the  dew  was  gone, 
And  noon  lay  heavy  on  flower  and  tree. 
And  the  weary  Day  tum'd  to  his  rest, 
Lingering  like  an  unloved  guest. 

I  sigh*d  for  thee. 


Thy  brother  Death  came,  and  cried, 

Wouldst  thou  me  f 
Thy  sweet  child  Sleep,  the  filmy-eyed, 

Murmur'd  Uke  a  noontide  bee. 
Shall  I  nestle  near  thy  side  7 
Wouldst  thou  me  ? — ^And  I  replied, 

No,  not  thee ! 

Death  will  come  when  thou  art  dead, 

Soon,  too  soon- 
Sleep  will  come  when  thou  art  fled ; 
Of  neither  would  I  ask  the  boon 
I  ask  of  thee,  beloved  Night-^ 
Swift  be  thine  approaching  flight, 

Come  soon,  soon ! 


MUTABILITY. 

The  flower  that  smilee  to-day 

To-morrow  dies ; 
All  that  we  wish  to  stay, 

Tempts  and  then  flies : 
What  is  this  world's  delight  f 
Lightning  that  mocks  the  night, 
Brief  even  as  bright. 

Virtue,  how  frail  it  ia ! 

Friendship  too  rare ! 
Love,  how  it  sells  poor  blisi 

For  proud  despair ! 
But  we,  though  soon  they  fall. 
Survive  their  joy  and  all 
Which  ours  we  call. 

Whilst  skies  are  blue  and  bright. 
Whilst  flowers  are  gay. 

Whilst  eyes  that  change  ere  night 
Make  glad  the  day ; 

Whilst  yet  the  calm  hours  creep. 

Dream  thou — and  from  thy  ale^ 

Then  wake  to  weep. 


JOHN  KEATS. 


LT8,  one  of  the  moil  poeticftl  of  Poets, 
e  by  nature  one  of  the  moet  refined  of 
>f  the  humblest  origin,  kaving  been 
»er  the  29th,  1796,  mt  a  Ihrery-ttable 
Is,  which  belonged  to  hif  bmily.  He 
I  rudiments  of  a  classical  education  at 
o£  Mr.  Clarke,  at  Enfield,  where,  in 
of  the  master^s  son,  Mr.  Charles 
arke,  the  editor  of  the  '*  Riches  of 
he  had  the  luck  of  finding  a  friend 
'discernment  enough  to  see  his  genius, 
leartedncss  to  encourage  it.  He  was 
ipprenticed  to  a  surgeon  and  apotha- 
iherittng  a  small  independence  (which, 
)  uaed  in  the  most  generous  manner,) 
top  long  with  him,  but  devoted  him- 
r  to  poetry.  Mr.  Clarke  introduced 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
medium  of  the  '*  Examiner,*'  to  the 
uch  introduction,  while  it  procured 
Ignition  of  his  genius,  attracted  to- 
in  consequence  of  the  party-politics 
:,  the  hostility  of  the  critics  on  the 
B,  who  paid  him  the  unhappy  compli- 
ing  unusually  bitter  and  ungenerous, 
was,  not  his  death,  as  some  have  sup- 
undoubtedly  an  embitterraent  of  the 
h  were  then  leading  to  it,  and  which 
1  a  consumptive  tendency.  Mr.  Keats 
1  in  the  year  1820,  to  try  the  warmer 
taly,  and,  on  the  24th  of  February,  in 
lowing,  died  at  Rome  in  the  arms  of 
Ir.  Severn,  the  artist,  who  hod  accom- 
on  the  voyage,  and  who  attended  his 
a  brother.  .Mr.  Shelley,  who  loved 
bo  enthusiastically  admired  his  genius 
vinced  in  the  beautiful  elegy,  entitled 
*)  invited  him  to  come  and  take  up  his 
himself;  and  he  would  have  done  so, 
n  spared  him.  But  fate  had  disposed 
and  the  ashes  of  his  inviter,  no  great 
wards,  went  to  take  up  (heir  own 
i  same  burial-ground.  His  death  was 
by  a  passion  he  had  for  a  young  lady, 
ed  his  affection;  but,  amidst  all  his 
his  love  of  poetical  beauty  did  not 
.  He  said,  in  anticipation  of  his  grave, 
eady  **  felt  the  daisies  growing  over 
requested,  however,  in  the  anguish  of 
1  hope,  that  his  friends  would  inscribe 
nb,  '*  Here  lies  one  whose  name 
ir;**  and  they  did  so. 
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Mr.  Keats  was  under  the  middle  siie,  and  sonM> 
what  large  above,  in  proportion  to  his  lower 
limbs,-^which,  however,  were  neatly  formed; 
and  he  had  any  thing  in  his  dress  and  general 
demeanour  but  that  appearance  of  '*  laxity,** 
which  has  been  strangely  attributed  to  him  in  a 
late  publication.  In  fiset,  he  had  so  much  of  tba 
reverse,  though  in  no  mibecoming  degree,  that  he 
might  be  supposed  to  maintain  a  certain  jealous 
care  of  the  appearance  and  bearing  of  a  gentleman, 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  genius,  and  perhaps 
not  without  some  sense  of  his  origin.  His  face 
was  handsome  and  sensitive,  with  a  look  in  the 
eyes  at  once  earnest  and  tender ;  and  hisbab  grew 
in  delicate  brown  ringlets,  of  remarkable  beaaty. 

Mr.  Keats  may  truly  be  pronounced  a  Poet  of 
the  most  poetical  order,  for  he  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  the  beautiful,  and  had  powers  of  ez» 
pression  equal  to  an  excess  of  sensibility.  His 
earlier  poems,  especially  the  '*  Endymion,**  are 
like  a  luxuriant  wilderness  of  flowers  and  weeds 
('*  weeds  of  glorious  feature;'*)  his  latest,  the 
'*  Hyperion,*'  was  a  growing  wood  of  oaks,  from 
which  the  deepest  oracles  of  the  art  might  have 
been  looked  for.  Indeed,  there  they  were,  as  fcr 
OS  he  gave  his  thoughts  utterance.  It  has  been 
justly  said,  that  he  is  '*  the  greatest  touno  Poet 
(hat  ever  appeared  in  the  language  ;*'  that  is  to 
say,  the  greatest  that  did  not  live  to  be  old,  and 
whose  whole  memory  will  be  identified  with  some- 
thing both  young  and  great.  His  lyrics  (the  Odee 
to  the  Nightingale  and  the  Grecian  Vase)  sre 
equal  to  the  very  finest  we  possess,  both  for 
subtile  feeling  and  music.  His  "Eve  of  St. 
Agnes,**  is  as  full  of  beauty  as  the  famous  painted 
window  he  describes  in  it ;  and  there  was  such  a 
profusion  in  him  of  fancies  and  imaginationa, 
analogous  to  the  beautiful  forms  of  the  genios  of 
the  ancient  Poets,  that  a  university-man  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  hearing  he  was  not  a  Greek 
scholar.  Of  our  lately  deceased  Poets,  if  yoa 
want  imaginative  satire,  or  bitter  wailing,  yo« 
must  go  to  the  writings  of  Lord  Byron ;  if  a 
thoughiful,  dulcet,  and  wild  dreaminess,  you 
must  go  to  Coleridge  ;  if  a  startling  appeal  to  the 
first  elements  of  your  nature  and  sympathiea 
(moat  musical  also,)  to  Shelley ;  if  a  thorough 
enjoyment  of  the  beautiful— 4br  beauty* s  sak^— 
like  a  walk  on  a  summer*s  noon  in  a  land  of 
woods  and  meadows,  you  must  embower  yoursell 
in  the  luzuries  of  Keata. 
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prosperous 


PART   I. 

UroN  a  time,  before  the  faery  broods 
Drove  Nymph  and  Satyr  from  the 

woods, 

Before  King  Oberon's  bright  diadem, 
Sceptre,  and  mantle,  clasped  with  dewy  gem. 
Frighted  away  the  Dryads  and  the  Fauna 
From  rushes  green,  and  brakes,  and  cowslip*d 

lawns, 
The  ever-smitten  Hermes  empty  left 
Hit  golden  throne,  bent  warm  on  amorous  theft : 
From  high  Olympus  had  he  stolen  li^ht, 
On  this  side  of  Jove's  clouds,  to  escape  the  sight 
Of  his  great  summoner,  and  made  retreat 
Into  a  forest  on  the  shores  of  Crete. 
For  somewhere  in  that  sacred  island  dwelt 
A  nymph,  to  whom  all  hoofed  Satyrs  knelt ; 
At  whose  white  feet  the  languid  Tritons  pour'd 
Pearls,  while  on  land  they  withered  and  adored. 
Fast  by  the  springs  where  she   to  bathe  was 

wont. 
And  in  those  meads  where  sometimes  she  might 

haunt, 
Were  strewn  rich  gifts,  unknown  to  any  Muse, 
Though  Fancy's  casket  were  unlocked  to  choose. 
Ah,  what  a  world  of  love  was  at  her  feet ! 
So  Hermes  thought,  and  a  celestial  heat 
Burnt  from  his  winged  heels  to  either  ear. 
That  from  a  wliitcness,  as  (he  lily  clear, 
Blush'd  into  roses  'mid  his  golden  hair,  ' 
Fallen  in  jealous  curls  about  his  shoulders  bare. 
From  vale  to  vale,  from  wood  to  wood,  he  flew, 
Breathing  upon  the  flowers  his  passion  new, 
And  wound  with  many  a  river  to  its  head. 
To  find  where  this  sweet  nymph  prepared  her 

secret  bed : 
Jn  vain;  the  sweet  nymph  might  nowhere  be 

found. 
And  so  he  rested,  on  the  lonely  ground, 
Pensive,  and  full  of  painful  jealousies 
Of  the  Wood-Gods,  and  even  the  very  trees. 
There  as  he  stood,  he  heard  a  mournful  voice, 
Such  as  once  heard,  in  gentle  heart,  destroys 
All  pain  but  pay :  thus  the  lone  voice  spake : 
*'  When  from  this  wreathed  tomb  shall  I  awake  t 
When  move  in  a  sweet  body  fit  Cor  life, 
And  love,  and  pleasure,  and  the  ruddy  strife 
Of  hearts  and  lips  ?    Ah.  miserable  me  !" 
The  God,  dove-footed,  glided  silently 
Round  bush  and  tree,  soft -brushing,  in  his  speed, 
The  taller  grasses  and  full-flowering  weed, 
Until  he  found  a  palpitating  snake. 
Bright,  and  cirque-couchant  in  a  dusky  brake. 

She  was  a  gordian  shape  of  dazzling  hue. 
Vermilion-spotted,  golden,  green,  and  blue ; 
Striped  hke  a  zebra,  freckled  like  a  pard, 
Eyed  like  a  peacock,  and  all  crimson -barr*d ; 
And  full  of  silver  moons,  that,  as  she  breathed, 
Dissolved,  or  brighter  shone,  or  interwreathed 
Their  lustres  with  the  gXoomvei  \^pea\ne«r- 
Bo  rainbow-Bided,  touch*  d  vv'uVi  mvMtwa, 


She  seemed,  at  once,  some  penanced  lady  elfj 
Some  demon's  mistress,  or  the  demon's  leUl 
Upon  her  crest  she  wore  a  waaniab  fire 
Sprinkled  with  stars,  like  Ariadne's  tiar: 
Her  head  was  serpent,  but  ah,  bitter>8weet ! 
She  had  a  woman's  mouth  with  all  its  pearb 

complete : 
And  for  her  eyes — what  could  such  eyes  do  there 
But  weep,  and  weep,  that  they  were  born  m  fairt 
As  Proserpine  still  weeps  for  her  Sicilian  air. 
Her  throat  was  serpent,  but  the  words  she  iptkt 
Came,  as  though   bubbling   honey,  for  Lotc'i 

sake. 
And  thus ;  while  Hermes  on  his  pinions  lay, 
Like  a  stoop' d  falcon  ere  he  takes  his  prey : 

'*  Fair  Hermes!  crown'd  with  feathers,  fltutc* 

ing  light, 
I  had  a  splendid  dream  of  thee  last  night : 
I  saw  thee  sitting,  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
Among  the  Gods,  upon  Olympus  old, 
The  only  sad  one ;  for  thou  didst  not  bear 
The  solt,  lute-fingcr'd  Muses  chanting  eJstr, 
Nor  even  Apollo  when  he  sang  alone, 
Deaf  to  his  throbbing  throat's  long,  long  mslofr 

ous  moan. 
I  dreamt  I  saw  thee,  robed  io  purple  flakes, 
Break  amorous  through  the  clouds,  as  moniil 

breaks, 
And,  swiftly  as  a  bright  Phosbean  dart. 
Strike  for  the  Cretan  isle  ;  and  here  thou  an! 
Too  gentle  Hermes,  has  thou  found  the  mtidr 
Whereat  the  star  of  Lethe  not  delay'd 
His  rosy  eloquence,  and  thus  inquired : 
**  Thou  smooth-lipp'd  serpent,  surely  higk  il* 

spired ! 
Thou  beauteous  wreath  with  melancholy  eyaib 
Possess  whatever  bliss  thou  canst  devise. 
Telling  me  only  where  my  nymph  is  fled,— 
Where  she  doth  breathe !"    *'  Bright  planeC,  tbM 

hast  said," 
Return'd  the  snake,  "  bu*.  seal  with  oatks,  ftir 

God!" 
**  I  swear,"  said  Hermes,  *'  by  my  serpent  roi 
And  by  thine  eyes,  and  by  thy  starry  crown!" 
Light  flew  his  earnest  words,  among  the  bloaMil 

blown. 
Then  thus  again  the  brilliance  feminine : 
"  Too  frail  of  heart !  for  this  loef  nymph  of  thilib 
Free  as  the  air,  invisibly,  she  strays 
About  these  thornless  wilds ;  her  pleasant  dtfi 
She  tastes  unseen ;  unseen  her  nimble  feet 
Leave  traces  in  the  grass  and  flowers  sweet : 
From  weary  tendrils,  and  bow'd  branches  filA 
She  plucks  the  fruit  unseen,  she  bathes  udsim: 
And  by  my  power  is  her  beauty  veil'd 
To  keep  it  unafTronted,  unassail'd 
By  the  love-glanccs  of  unlovely  eyes. 
Of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and  blear'd  Silenua*  aighi^ 
Pale  grew  her  immortality,  for  woe 
Of  all  these  lovers,  and  she  grieved  so 
I  took  compassion  on  her,  bade  her  steep 
Her  hair  in  weird  syrops,  that  would  keep 
Her  loveliness  invisible,  yet  firee 
To  wander  as  she  loves,  in  liberty. 
Thou  shah  behold  her,  Hermes,  thou  alons, 
ICihou  wilt,  as  thou  swearest,  grant  my  boos* 
T\AYk^  QiYv<^  ^^^>  >^<^  charmed  God  htg^ 
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nd  through  the  serpent's  ears  it  ran 

muloitf,  devoat,  psalterian. 

be  lifced  her  Circean  head, 

its  dtiiAsk,  and  swift- lisping  8aid» 

AToman,  let  me  have  once  more 

B  shape,  and  charming  as  before. 

uth  of  Corinth— O  the  bliss ! 

ly  woman*8  form,  and  place  me  where 

I. 

roes,  let  me  breath  upon  thy  brow, 

ihalt  see  thy  sweet  nymph  even  now." 

m  half-shut  feathers  sank  serene, 

ed  upon  his  eyes,  and  swift  was  seen 

e  guarded  nymph  near-smifing  on  the 

n. 

Iream ;  or  say  a  dream  it  was, 

le  dreams  of  Gods,  and  smoothly  pass 

Bures  in  a  long  immortal  dream. 

,  flnshM  moment,  hovering,  it  might 

a 

f  the  wood-nyraph^s   beauty,  so   he 

I'd; 

ting  on  the  printless  verdure,  turnM 

x>n'd  serpent,  and  with  languid  arm, 

ut  to  proof  the  lithe  Caducean  charm. 

pon  the  nymph  his  eyes  he  bent 

•ring  tears  and  blandbhment, 

rds  her  stept:  she,  like  a  moon  in 

e. 

ire  him,  cower'd,  nor  could  restrain 
sobs,  self- folding  like  a  flower 
I  into  itself  at  evening  hour : 
>d  fostering  her  chilled  band, 
e  warmth,  her  eyelids  openM  bland 
new  flowers  at  morning  song  of  bees, 
ind  gave  up  her  honey  to  the  lees, 
een-recessed  woods  they  flew ; 
they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do. 

erself,  the  serpent  now  began 
;  her  elfin  blood  in  madness  ran, 
t  foamM,  and  the  grass,  therewith  be- 
nt. 

It  dew  so  sweet  and  virulent ; 
1  torture  fix^d,  and  anguish  drear, 
d,  and  wide,  with  lid-lashcs  all  sear, 
osphor  and  sharp  sparks,  without  one 
ing  tear. 

rs  all  inflamed  throughout  her  train, 
id  about,  convulsed  with  scarlet  pain : 
[canian  yellow  took  the  place 
milder-mooned  body's  grace ; 
•  lava  ravishes  the  mead , 
er  silver  mail,  and  golden  brede : 
•m  of  all  her  frecklings,  streaks  and 

er  crescents,  and  lick*d  up  her  stars : 
moments  few,  she  was  undrest 
sapphires,  greens,  and  amethyst, 
is-argent ;  of  all  these  bereft, 
It  pain  and  ugliness  were  left, 
her  crown ;  that  vanished,  also  she 
1  diaappear'd  as  suddenly  ; 
air,  her  new  voice  luting  soft, 
ycius !  gentle  Lycius  I'* — Borne  aloft 
»right  mists  about  the  mountains  hoar, 
ds  dissolved :  Crete's  forests  heard  no 
e. 


Whither  fled  Lamia,  now  a  lady  bright, 
A  full-bom  beauty  new  and  exquisite  f 
She  fled  into  that  valley  they  pass  o'er 
Who  go  to  Corinth  from  Chenchreas*  shore ; 
And  rested  at  the  foot  of  those  wild  hills, 
The  rugged  i<mnts  of  the  Penean  rills. 
And  of  that  other  ridge  whose  barren  back 
Stretches,  with  all  its  mist  and  cloudy  rack, 
South-westward  to  Cleone.    There  she  stood 
About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  a  wood, 
Fair,  on  a  sloping  green  of  mossy  tread. 
By  a  clear  pool,  wherein  she  passioned 
To  see  herself  escaped  from  so  sore  ills, 
While  her  robes  flaunted  with  the  daffodils. 

Ah,  happy  Lycius  f— for  she  was  a  maid 
More  beautiful  than  ever  twisted  braid. 
Or  sigh'd,  or  blush'd,  or  on  spring-flowerM  lea 
Spread  a  green  kirtle  to  the  minstrelsy : 
A  virgin  purest  lipp'd,  yet  in  the  lore 
Of  love  deep  learn'd  to  the  red  heart's  core: 
Not  one  hour  old,  yet  of  sciential  brain 
To  unpcrplex  bliss  from  its  neighbour  pain ; 
Define  their  pettish  limits,  and  estrange 
Their  points  of  contact,  and  swift  counterchanfe ; 
Intrigue  with  the  specious  chaos,  and  dispart 
Its  most  ambiguous  atoms  with  sure  art ; 
As  though  in  Cupid's  college  she  had  spent 
Sweet  days  a  lovely  graduate,  still  unshent. 
And  kept  his  rosy  terms  in  idle  languishment. 

Why  this  fair  creature  chose  so  fairily 
By  the  wayside  to  linger,  we  shall  see ; 
But  flrst  'tis  fit  to  tell  how  she  could  moae 
And  dream,  when  in  the  serpent  prison-bouee, 
Of  all  she  list,  strange  or  magnificent. 
How,  ever,  where  she  will'd,  her  spirit  went ; 
Whether  to  faint  Elysium,  or  where 
Down  through  tress-lifting  waves  the  Nereidi 

fair 
Wind  into  Thetis*  bower  by  many  a  pearly  stair; 
Or  where  God  Bacchus  drains  his  cups  divine, 
Stretch'd  out,  at  ease,  beneath  a  glutinous  pine ; 
Or  where  in  Pluto's  gardens  palatine 
Mulciber's  columns  gleam  in  far  piazzian  Hne. 
And  sometimes  into  cities  she  would  send 
Her  dream,  with  feast  and  rioting  to  blend ; 
And  once,  while  among  mortals  dreaming  thus, 
She  saw  the  young  Corinthian  Lycius 
Charioting  foremost  in  the  envious  race, 
Like  a  young  Jove  with  calm  uneager  face, 
And  fell  into  a  swooning  love  of  him. 
Now  on  the  moth-time  of  that  evening  dim, 
He  would  return  that  way,  as  well  she  knew, 
To  Corinth  from  the  shore ;  for  freshly  blew 
The  enstorn  soft  wind,  and  his  galley  now 
Grated  the  quay-stones  with  her  brazen  prow 
In  port  Conchreas,  from  Egina  isle 
Fresh  anchor' d ;  whither  he  had  been  awhile 
To  sacrifice  to  Jove,  whose  temple  there 
Waits  with  high  marble  doors  for  blood  and- 

incense  rare. 
Jove  heard  his  vows,  and  better*d  his  desire ; 
For  by  some  frcakfui  chance  he  made  retire 
From  his  companions,  and  set  forth  to  walk,. 
Perhaps  grown  wearied  of  their  CoTuv\.VvV•^J^.^•. 
Over  the  solitary  h\\\aVve  fax^. 
Thoughtless  at  &ral»  Wl  •!«  «^«^«  %\tt  v9|Wfl^^ 
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Ilia  phantasy  was  lost,  where  reason  fades, 
In  the  calm'd  twilight  of  Platonic  shades. 
Lamia  beheld  him  coming,  near,  more  near — 
Close  to  her  passing,  in  indifference  drear. 
His  silent  sandals  swept  the  mossy  green ; 
So  neighboured  to  him,  and  yet  so  unseen 
She  stood:  he  pass'd,  shut  up  in  mysteries, 
His  mind  wrapp'd  like  his  mantle,  while  her  eyes 
FoUow*d  his  steps,  and  her  neck  regal  white 
Turn*d — syllabling  thus,  "Ah,  Lycius  bright! 
And  wiU  you  leave  me  on  the  hills  alone  t 
Lycius,  look  back !  and  be  some  pity  shown." 
He  did;  not  with  cold  wonder  fcaringly, 
But  Orpheus- like  at  an  Eurydice ; 
For  so  delicious  were  the  words  she  sung 
It  seem'd  he  had  loved  them  a  whole 

long : 
And  toon  his  eyes  had  drunk  her  beauty  up, 
Leaving  no  drop  in  the  bewildering  cup, 
And  still  the  cup  was  full, — while  he,  afraid 
Lest  she  should  vanish  ere  his  lip  had  paid 
Due  adoration,  thus  began  to  adore ; 
Her  soft  look  growing  coy,  she  saw  his  chain  so 

sure: 
*'  Leave  thee  alone !   Look  back !  Ah,  Goddess, 

see 
Whether  my  eyes  can  ever  turn  from  thee ! 
For  pity  do  not  this  sad  heart  belie- 
Even  as  thou  vanishest  so  I  shall  die. 
Stay  !  though  a  Naiad  of  the  rivers,  stay  ! 
To  thy  far  wishes  will  thy  streams  obey : 
Stay !  though  the  greenest  woods  bo  thy  domain, 
Alone  they  can  drink  up  the  morning  rain : 
Though  a  descended  Pleiad,  \%'ill  not  one 
Of  thine  harmonious  sisters  keep  in  tune 
Thy  spheres,  snd  as  thy  silver  proxy  shine  ? 
So  sweetly  to  these  ravished  ears  of  mine 
Came  thy  sweet  greeting,  that  if  thou  shouldst  fade 
Thy  memory  will  waste  me  to  a  shade  :— 
For  pity  do  not  melt !"— •♦  If  I  should  stay," 
Said  Lamia,  "here,  upon  this  floor  of  clay, 
And  pain  my  steps  upon  these  flowers  too  rough. 
What  canst  thou  say  or  do  of  charm  enough 
To  dull  the  nice  remembrance  of  my  home  t 
Thou  canst  not  ask  me  with  thee  here  to  roam 
Over  these  hills  and  vales,  where  no  joy  is,— 
Empty  of  immortality  and  bliss ! 
Thou  art  a  scholar,  Lycius,  and  must  know 
That  finer  spirhs  cannot  breathe  below 
In  human  climes,  and  live :  Alas  !  poor  youth. 
What  taste  of  purer  air  hast  thou  to  soothe 
My  essence  f     What  serener  palaces, 
Where  I  may  all  my  many  senses  please. 
And  by  mysterious  sleights  a  hundred  thirsts  ap- 
pease? 
It  cannot  be — Adieu !"    So  said,  she  rose 
Tiptoe  with  while  arms  spread.    He,  sick  to  lose 
The  amorous  promise  of  her  lone  complain, 
8woon*d  murmuring  of  love,  and  pale  with  pain. 
The  cruel  lady,  without  any  show 
Of  sorrow  for  her  tender  favourite's  woe. 
But  rather,  if  her  eyes  could  brighter  be, 
With  brighter  eyes  and  slow  amenity, 
Put  her  new  lips  to  his,  and  gave  afiresh 
The  life  she  had  so  tangled  in  her  mesh : 
And  as  he  from  one  trance  was  wakening 
Into  another,  she  began  to  aing,  v  >. 

Happy  in  beauty,  life,  and  \o^e,  and  a^«n  ^^^^A 


A  song  of  love,  too  sweet  for  earthly  lyres 
While,  like  held  breath,  the  stars  drew  in  tbic 

panting  fires. 
And  then  she  whispered  in  such  trerabliog  tons, 
As  those  who,  safe  together  met  atone 
For  the  first  time  through  many  angoidi'd  d^i, 
Vse  other  speech  than  looks;  bidding  him nitt 
His  drooping  head,  and  dear  his  soul  of  doubt. 
For  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  without 
Any  more  subtle  fluid  in  her  Teins 
Than  throbbing  blood,  and  that  the  self-MOM 

pains 
Inhabited  her  frail -strung  heart  as  his. 
And  next  she  wonder'd  ho#  his  eyes  couU  hun 
Her  face  so  long  in  Corinth,  where,  she  aiid, 
She  dwelt  but  half  retired,  and  there  had  lod 
Days  happy  as  the  gold  coin  could  invent 
Without  the  aid  of  love ;  yet  in  content 
I'ill  she  saw  him,  as  once  she  pass'd  him  by, 
Where  'gainst  a  column  he  leant  thoughtfblly 
At  Venus'  temple  porch,  'mid  baskets  heap'd 
Of  amorous  herbs  and  flowers,  newly  reap'd 
Late  on  that  eve,  as  'twas  the  night  befon 
The  Adonian  feast;  whereof  she  saw  no  ma«i 
But  wept  alone  those  days,  for  why  should  dn 

adore  f 
Lycius  from  death  awoke  into  amaze, 
To  see  her  still,  and  singing  so  sweet  hyi; 
Then  from  amaze  into  delight  he  fell 
To  hear  her  whisper  woman's  lore  so  well; 
And  every  word  she  spake  enticed  him  on 
To  unperplex'd  delight  and  pleasure  knovra. 
Let  the  mad  poets  say  whatc'er  they  please 
Of  the  sweets  of  Fairies,  Peris.  Goddeisef, 
There  is  not  such  a  treat  among  them  all, 
Haunters  of  cavern,  lake,  and  waterfall, 
As  a  real  woman,  lineal  indeed 
From  Pyrrha's  pebbles  or  old  Adam's  seed. 
Thus  gentle  Lamia  judged,  and  judged  srij^t. 
That  Lycius  could  not  love  in  half  a  fright. 
So  threw  the  goddess  off,  and  won  his  heart 
More  pleasantly  by  playing  woman's  part, 
With  no  more  awe  than  what  her  beauty  gave. 
That,  while  it  smote,  still  guarantied  to  save. 
Lycius  to  all  made  eloquent  reply, 
Marrying  to  every  word  a  twin-bom  sigh ; 
And  last,  pointing  to  Corinth,  ask'd  her  swctf- 
If 'twas  too  far  that  night  for  her  soft  feet 
The  way  was  short,  for  Lamia's  eageroe« 
Made,  by  a  spell,  the  triple  league  decrease 
To  a  few  paces ;  not  at  all  surmised 
fiy  blinded  Lycius,  so  in  her  comprised 
I'hey  pass'd  the  city  gates,  he  knew  not  hoe, 
So  noiseless,  and  he  never  thought  to  know. 


As  men  talk  in  a  dream,  so  Corinth  all, 
Throughout  her  palaces  imperial. 
And  all  her  populous  streets  and  temples  leeC 
Mutter'd,  like  tempest  in  the  distance  brew'd, 
I'o  the  wide-spreaded  lught  above  her  towen> 
Men,  women,  rich  and  poor,  in  the  cool  bouni 
Shuffled  their  sandals  o'er  the  pavement  whiitt 
Companion'd  or  alone ;  while  many  a  light 
Flared,  here  and  there,  from  wealthy  fetthnlii 
And  threw  their  moving  shadows  on  the  wih 
Or  found  them  cluster'd  in  the  corniced  shaik 
Of  some  arch'd  temple  door,  or  dusky  ool^ 
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;  hiB  fiioe,  of  greeting  friends  in  fear, 
I  be  preie'd  hard,  ae  one  came  near 
d  gray  beard,  aharp  eyes,  and  amooth 
I  crown, 

I'd,  and  robed  in  philoeopfaic  gown : 
ank  closer,  at  they  met  and  past, 
antla,  ad£Bg  winga  to  haste, 
risd  hut&k  trembled :  **  Ah,"  said  he, 
you  ihuddte,  lo?e,  so  ruefully  f 
your  tender  palm  dtflsolve  in  dew  t"— 
ried,'*  said  fair  Lamia :  **tell  me  who 
man  f    I  cannot  bring  to  mind 
» :  Lycins !  wherefore  did  you  blind 
rom  his  quick  eyes  ?*'    Lycius  repKed, 
Ilonius  sage,  my  trusty  guide 
instructor ;  but  to-night  he  seems 
of  folly  haunting  my  sweet  dreams.'* 

et  he  spake  they  had  arrived  before 

porch,  with  lofty  portal  door, 

ng  a  silver  lamp,  whose  phosphor  glow 

in  the  slabbed  steps  below, 

itar  in  water;  for  so  new, 

sullied  was  the  marble  hue, 

1  the  crystal  polish,  liquid  fine, 

irk  veins,  that  none  but  feet  divine 

have  touch'd  there.    Sounds  ^olian 
rom  the  hinges,  as  the  ample  span 
e  doors  disclosed  a  place  unknown 
I  to  any,  but  those  two  alone, 

Persian  mutes,  who  that  same  year 
I  about  the  markets :  none  knew  where 
d  inhabit ;  the  most  curious 
d,  who  watch* d  to  trace  them  to  their* 
se:  t 

le  flitter- winged  verse  must  tell, 
I  sake,  what  woe  afterwards  befell, 
umour  many  a  heart  to  leave  them  thus, 
the  busy  world  of  more  incredulous. 


PART   II. 


hut,  with  water  and  a  crust, 

forgive  us ! — cinders,  ashes,  dust ; 

palace  is  perhaps  at  last 

rous  torment  than  a  hermit*8  fast : — 

ioubtful  tale  from  fairy-Iond, 

le  non-elect  to  understand. 

IS  lived  to  hand  his  story  down, 

have  given  the  moral  a  fresh  frown, 

'd  it  ^uite :  but  too  short  was  their  bliss 

distrust  and  hate,  that  make  (he  soft 

»  hiss. 

here,  nightly,  with  terrific  glare, 

ous  grown  of  so  complete  a  pair, 

nd  buzz*d  his  wings,  with  fearful  roar, 

I  lintel  of  their  chamber-door, 

n  the  passage  cast  a  glow  upon  the 

r. 

this  came  a  rnin :  side  by  side 

e  enthroned,  in  the  eventide, 

uch,  near  to  a  curtaining 

■y  texture,  from  a  golden  string, 

to  the  room,  and  let  appear 

be  summer  heaven,  blue  and  clear, 


Betwixt  two  marble  ahaftst^bere  they  repoMd, 
Where  use  had  made  it  sweet,  with  eyelids  closed. 
Saving  a  tythe  which  love  siill  open  kept. 
That  they  might  see  each  other  while  they  almost 

slept ; 
When  from  the  slope  side  of  a  suburb  hill, 
Deafening  the  swallow's  twitter,  came  a  thrill 
Of  trumpets — Lycius  started — the  sounds  fled. 
But  left  a  thought,  a  buzzing  in  his  head. 
For  the  first  time,  since  first  he  harbonr'd  in 
That  purple-lined  palace  of  sweet  sin, 
His  spirit  pass'd  beyond  its  golden  bourn 
Into  the  noisy  world  almost  forsworn. 
The  lady,  ever  watchful,  penetrant. 
Saw  this  with  pain,  so  arguing  a  want 
Of  something  more,  more  than  her  empery 
Of  joys ;  and  she  began  to  moan  and  sigh 
Because  he  mused  beyond  her,  knowing  well 
That  but  a  moment's  thought  is  pa8Bion*s  passing- 
bell. 
•*  Why  do  you  sigh,  fair  creature  ?**  whisper'd  he : 
"  Why  do  you  think  f*  retum*d  she  tenderly: 
"  You  have  deserted  me;  where  am  I  nowt 
Not  in  your  heart  while  care  weighs  on  your 

brow: 
No,  no,  you  have  dismiss*d  me ;  and  I  go 
From  your  breast  houseless:  ay,  it  must  be  so.** 
He  answer*d,  bending  to  her  open  eyes. 
Where  he  was  mirror* d  small  in  paradise,— 
*'  My  silver  planet,  both  of  eve  and  mom ! 
Why  will  you  plead  yourself  so  sad  forlorn. 
While  I  am  striving  how  to  fill  my  heart 
With  deeper  crimson,  and  a  double  smart  f 
How  to  entangle,  trammel  up  and  snare 
Your  soul  in  mine,  and  labyrinth  you  there. 
Like  the  hid  scent  in  an  unbudded  rose  f 
Ay,  a  sweet  kiss — you  see  your  mighty  woes. 
My  thoughts  !  shall  I  unveil  them  f  Listen  then ! 
What  mortal  hath  a  prize,  that  other  men 
May  be  confounded  and  abash' d  withal. 
But  lets  it  sometimes  pace  abroad  majestical,' 
And  triumph,  as  in  thee  I  should  rejoice 
Amid  the  hoarse  alarm  of  Corinth's  voice. 
Let  my  foes  choke,  and  my  friends  shout  afar. 
While  through  the  thronged  streets  your  bridal 

car 
Wheels  round  its  dazzling  spokes.*' — The  lady's 

cheek 
Trembled ;    she    nothing   said,    but,    pale   and 

meek. 
Arose  and  knelt  before  him,  wept  a  rain 
Of  sorrows  at  his  words;  at  last  with  pain 
Beseeching  him,  the  while  his  hand  she  wrung. 
To  change  his  purpose.     He  thereat  was  stung. 
Perverse,  with  stronger  fancy  to  reclaim 
Her  wild  and  timid  nature  to  his  aim ; 
Besides,  for  all  his  love,  in  self-despite. 
Against  his  better  self,  he  took  delight 
Luxurious  in  her  sorrows,  soft  and  new 
His  passion,  cruel  grown,  took  on  a  hue 
Fierce  and  sanguineous  as  'twaa  possible 
In  one  whose  brow  had  no  dark  veins  to  sweU. 
Fine  was  the  mitigated  fury,  like 
Apollo's  presence  when  in  act  to  strike 
The  serpent — Ha,  the  serpent !  certes,  she 
Was  none.     She  burnt,  she  loved  the  tyranny ^ 
And,  all-subdued,  conaewUd  \o  \\v<i\wcMx 
When  to  the  biidaibe  aYxo\]^\e«ii\nA\«K«ama«^< 
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Wbiipering  in  midnight  lilence,  said  the  youth, 
**  Sore  some  sweet  name  thou  hast,  though,  by 

my  truth, 
I  haTe  not  ask'd  it,  ever  thinking  thee 
Not  mortal,  but  of  heavenly  progeny, 
As  Btill  I  do.    Hast  any  mortal  name. 
Fit  appellation  for  this  dazzling  frame  f 
Or  friends  or  kinsfolk  on  the  citied  earth, 
To  share  our  marriage -feast  and  nuptial  mirth  t*' 
'*  I  have  no  friends,"  said  Lamia,  '*  no,  not  one ; 
My  presence  in  wide  Corinth  hardly  known : 
My  parents'  bones  are  in  their  dusty  urns 
Sepulchred,  where  no  kindled  incense  bums, 
Seeing  all  their  luckless  race  arc  dead,  sav«  m«, 
And  I  neglect  the  holy  rite  for  thee. 
Evea  as  you  list  invite  your  many  guests : 
But  if,  as  now  it  seems,  your  vision  rests 
With  any  pleasure  on  me,  do  not  bid 
Old  ApoUonius — from  him  keep  me  hid.*' 
Lycius,  perplex'd  at  words  so  bUnd  and  blank. 
Made  close  inquiry ;  from  whose  touch  she  shrank, 
Feigning  a  sleep ;  and  he  to  the  dull  sluide 
Of  deep  sleep  in  a  moment  was  betray*d. 

It  was  the  custom  then  to  bring  away 
The  bride  from  home  at  blushing  shut  of  day, 
VeilM,  in  a  chariot,  heralded  along 
By  strewn  flowers,  torches,  and  a  marriage  song, 
With  other  pageants ;  but  this  fair  unknown 
Had  not  a  friend.    So  being  left  alone 
(Lycius  was  gone  to  summon  all  his  kin,) 
And  knowing  sujrely  she  could  never  win 
His  foolish  heart  from  its  mad  pompouanesa. 
She  set  herself,  high-tlioughted,  how  to  dress 
The  misery  in  fit  magnificence. 
She  did  so,  but  'tis  doubtful  how  and  whence 
Came,  and  who  were  her  subtle  servitors. 
About  the  halls,  and  to  and  from  the  doors, 
There  was  a  noitte  of  wings,  till  in  short  space 
The  glowing  banquet -room    shone  with  wide- 
arched  grace. 
A  haunting  music,  sole  perhaps  and  lone 
Supportress  of  the  fairy-roof,  made  moan 
Throughout,  as  fearful  the  whole  charm  might 

fade. 
Fresh  carved  cedar,  mimicking  a  glade 
Of  palm  and  plantain,  met  from  either  side. 
High  in  the  midst,  in  honour  of  the  bride : 
Two  palms  and  then  two  plantains,  and  so  on. 
From  either  side  their  stems  branch'd  one  to  one 
All  down  the  aisled  palace  ;  and  beneath  all 
There  ran  a  stream  of  lamps  straight  on  from  wall 

to  wall. 
So  canopied,  lay  an  untested  feast 
Teeming  with  odours.     I^mia,  regal  drest, 
Silently  paced  about,  and  as  she  went, 
In  pale  contented  sort  of  discontent, 
Missioned  her  viewless  servants  to  enrich 
The  fretted  splendour  of  each  nook  and  niche. 
Between  the  tree-stems,  marbled  plain  at  first. 
Came  jasper  panels;  then,  anon,  there  burst 
Forth  creeping  imagery  of  slighter  trees, 
And  with  the  larger  wove  in  small  intricacies. 
Approving  all,  she  faded  at  self-will. 
And  shut  the  chamber  up,  close,  hush'd  and  still. 
Complete  and  ready  for  the  revels  rude. 
When  dreaded  gucala  ^'o\x\d  com«  \o  «^\l  her 
>litude. 


The  day  appeared,  and  all  the  gossip  rout. 
O  senseless  Lycius !    Madman !  wherefore  flog 
The  sileut-bles6ing  fate,  warm  doister'd 
And  show  to  common  eyes  those  secret 
The  herd  approach' d;  each  guest,  with 

brain. 
Arriving  at  the  portal,  gazed  amain. 
And  entered  marvelling :  for  they  knew  the  i 
Remember'd  it  from  childhood  all  complete 
Without  a  gap,  yet  ne'er  before  had  seto 
That  royal  porch,  that  high-built  fair  del 
So  in  they  hurried  all,  mazed,  curious  and 
Save  one,  who  look'd  thereon  with  eye 
And  with  calm-planted  steps  walk'd  in 
'Twas  ApoUonius:  something  too  he 
As  though  some  knotty  problem,  that  had  M| 
His  patient  thought,  had  now  begun  to  tbtw, 
And  solve  and  melt :  'twas  just  as  he  fbreflff. 


laugk'i 


He  met  within  the  murmurous  vestibule 
His  young  disciple.    **  'Tia  no  common  nkt 
Lycius,"  said  he,  **  for  uninvited  guest 
To  force  himself  upon  you,  and  infest 
With  an  unbidden  presence  the  bright  thnm 
Of  younger  friends ;  yet  must  I  do  this 
And  you  forgive  me."     Lycius  blush' d,  ui\ 
The  old  man   through  the   inner  doon 

spread ; 
With  reconciling  words  and  courteous  nuei 
Turning  into  sweet  milk  the  sophist's  spltffr 

Of  wealthy  lustre  was  the  banquet-rooo, 
Fill'd  with  pervading  brilliance  and  pecfoHii 
Before  each  lucid  panel  fuming  stood 
^  censer  fed  with  myrrh  and  spiced  wood, 
Each  by  a  sacred  tripod  held  aioft. 
Whose  slender  feet  wide-swenred  upon  tbc 
Wool-woofed  carpets :  fifty  wreaths  of  siMfe 
From  fifty  censers  their  Ught  voyage  took 
To  the  high  roof,  still  mimick'd  as  they  nut 
Along  the  mirror'd  walls  by  twin-clouds 
Twelve  sphered  tables,  by  silk  scats  i 
High  as  the  level  of  a  man's  breast  rear'd 
On  hbbard's  paws,  upheld  the  heavy  gold 
Of  cups  and  goblets,  and  the  store  thiioe  vM 
Of  Ceres'  horn,  and,  in  huge  vessels,  wise 
Came  from  the  gloomy  tun  with  merry 
Thus  loaded  with  a  feast,  the  tables  stood, 
Each  shrining  in  the  midst  the  image  oft 

When  in  an  antechamber  every  guest 
Had  felt  the  cold  full  sponge  to  pleasure 
By  minist'ring  slaves,  upon  his  hands  audi 
And  fi^rant  oils  with  ceremony  meet 
Pour'd  on  his  hair,  they  all  moved  to  the  MJ 
In  white  robes,  and  themselves  in  order 
Around  the  silken  couches,  wondering 
Whence  all  this  mighty  coat  and  blaze  ci 
could  spring. 

Soft  went  the  music  that  soft  air  along. 
While  fluent  Greek  a  vowell'd  under-soog 
Kept  up  among  the  guests  discoursing  low 
At  first,  for  scarcely  was  the  wine  at  flow; 
But  when  the  happy  Tintage  tooch'd  their  I 
Louder  they  talk,  and  louder  oome  the  stratfW^ 
Of  powerful  instruments : — the  gorgeouf  d/Aj 
^'Wk  %\ft»t^  >2qj^  ainlendottr  of  tha  draperisit 


LAMIA. 


Ml 


)f  awful  richness,  nectarous  cheer, 

slaves,  and  Lamia's  self,  appear, 

m  the  wine  has  done  its  rosy  deed, 

r  soul  from  human  trammels  freed, 

30  Strange :  for  merry  wine,  sweet  wine, 

e  Elysian  shades  not  too  fair,  too  divine. 

God  Baccho|i  at  meridian  height ; 

ere  their  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes  double 

;ht: 

}f  every  green,  and  every  scent 

»  deflowered,  or  forest  trees,  branch- 

t, 

I  of  bright  osier*  d  gold  were  brought 

le  handles  heaped,  to  suit  the  thought 

(uest ;  that  each,  as  he  did  please, 

:y-fit  his  brows,  silk-pillow'd  at  his  ease. 

rreath  for  Lamia  f    What  for  Lycius  f 
the  sage,  old  Apollonius  f 
aching  forehead  be  there  hung 
s  of  willow  and  of  adder's  tongue  ; 
le  youth,  quick,  let  us  strip  for  him 
us,  that  his  watching  eyes  may  swim 
Lfulness ;  and,  for  the  sage, 
grass  and  the  spiteful  thistle  wage 
s  temples.    Do  not  all  charms  fly 
re  touch  of  cold  philosophy  ? 
I  an  awful  rainbow  once  in  heaven : 
her  woof,  her  texture ;  she  is  given 

I  catalogue  of  common  things. 
y  will  clip  an  Angel's  wings, 

II  mysteries  by  rule  and  line, 

I  haunted  air,  and  gnomed  mine — 
a  rainbow,  as  it  erewhile  made 
r-per8on*d  Lamia  melt  into  a  shade. 

glad  Lycius  sitting,  in  chief  place, 
V  in  all  the  room  another  face, 
king  his  love  trance,  a  cup  he  took 
m'd,  and  opposite  sent  forth  a  look 
broad  table,  to  beseech  a  glance 
)ld  teacher's  wrinkled  countenance, 
e  him.    The  bald-head  philosopher 
his  eye,  without  a  twinkle  or  stir 
e  alarmed  beauty  of  the  bride, 
ng  her  fair  form,  and  troubling  her  sweet 
e. 

n  press' d  her  hand,  with  devout  touch, 
lay  upon  the  rosy  couch  : 
,  and  the  cold  ran  through  his  veins ; 
len  it  grew  hot,  and  all  the  pains 
&turai  heat  shot  to  his  heart, 
vhat  means  this  f  Wherefore  dost  thou 
tt 
10U  that  man  f ' '    Poor  Lamia  answer'd 

into  her  eyes,  and  not  a  jot 
y  the  lovelorn  piteous  appeal : 
e  he  gazed :  his  human  senses  reel : 
7  spell  that  loveliness  absorbs ; 
I  no  recognition  in  those  orbs. 

he  cried — and  no  soft- toned  reply. 

heard,  and  the  loud  revelry 
I ;  the  stately  music  no  more  breathes ; 
e  sicken' d  in  a  thousand  wreaths, 
degrees,    voice,    lute,    and   pleasure 
ed; 
ileoce  step  by  step  increased. 


Until  it  seem'd  a  horrid  presence  there, 
And  not  a  man  but  felt  the  terror  in  his  hair. 
"Lamia!"   he  sbriek'd:   and  nothing  but  the 

shriek 
With  its  sad  echo  did  the  silence  break. 
"  Begone,  foul  dream!"  he  cried,  gazing  again 
In  the  bride's  face,  where  now  no  azure  vein 
Wahder'd  on  fair-spaced  temples ;  no  soft  bloom 
Misted  the  cheek ;  no  passion  to  illume 
The  deep-recessed  vision : — all  was  blight ; 
Lamia,  no  longer  fair,  there  sat  a  deadly  white. 
**  Shut,  shut  those  juggling  eyes,  thou  ruthleat 

man! 
Turn  them  aside,  wretch !  or  the  righteous  ban 
Of  all  the  Gods,  whose  dreadful  images 
Here  represent  their  shadowy  presences, 
May  pierce  them  on  the  sudden  with  the  thorn 
Of  painful  blindness;  leaving  thee  forlorn. 
In  trembling  dotage  to  the  feeblest  fright 
Of  conscience,  for  their  long-oflfended  might. 
For  all  thine  impious  proud-heart  sophistries. 
Unlawful  magic,  and  enticing  lies. 
Corinthians !  look  upon  that  gray-beard  wretch ! 
Mark  how,  possess' d,  his  lashless  eyelids  stretch 
Around  his  demon  eyes !    Corinthians,  see ! 
My  sweet  bride  withers  at  their  potency.'* 
"Fool !"  said  the  sophist,  in  an  under-tone 
Grufl"  with  contempt ;  which  a  death- nighing  moan 
From  Lycius  answer'd,  as  heart-struck  and  lost. 
He  sank  supine  beside  the  aching  ghost. 
"  Fool !  Fool !"  repeated  he,  while  his  eyes  still 
Relented  not,  nor  moved  ;  "  from  every  ill 
Of  life  have  I  preserved  thee  to  this  day. 
And  shall  I  see  thee  made  a  serpent's  prey  f" 
Then  Lamia  breathed  death-breath  ;  the  sophist*8 

eye. 
Like  a  sharp  spear,  went  through  her  utterly, 
Keen,  cruel,  perceant,  stinging:  she,  as  well 
As  her  weak  hand  could  any  meaning  tell, 
Motion'd  him  to  be  silent ;  vainly  so, 
He  look'd  and  look'd  again  a  level — No ! 
**  A  Serpent !"  echoed  he;  no  sooner  said. 
Than  with  a  frightful  scream  she  vanished  : 
And  Lycius*  arms  were  empty  of  delight. 
As  were  his  limbs  of  life,  from  that  same  night. 
On  the  high  couch  he  lay! — his  friends  came 

round- 
Supported  him — no  pulse,  or  breath  they  found, 
And,  in  its  marriage  robe,  the  heavy  body  wound.* 


*  "  Philostratiis.  in  his  fourth  book  de  Pita  ^pottoniif 
hath  a  meniorable  inHtnnce  in  this  kind,  which  I  may  ■ 
not  omit,  of  one  Menippim  LyciuB,  a  young  man 
twenty-five  yean  of  age,  that  going  betwiit  Cencbreas 
and  Corinth,  met  such  a  phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fliir 
gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand,  carried 
him  home  to  her  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and 
told  him  she  was  a  Phonnician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would 
tarry  with  h4*r,  he  should  hear  her  sing  and  play,  and 
drink  such  wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man  should 
molest  him;  but  she,  being  fair  and  lovely,  would  die 
with  him,  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold.  The 
young  man,  a  philosopher,  otherwise  staid  and  discreet, 
able  to  moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this  of  love, 
tarried  with  her  a  while  to  his  great  content,  and  at 
last  married  her,  to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other 
guests,  came  Apollonius ;  who,  by  some  probable  con- 
jectures, found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia ;  and 
that  all  her  furniture  was,  tike  Tantalua*  %<c^V^>  4l%> 
scribed  by  Homer,  no  tuba\aiic«  ^^ux  m«t«  ^VukVnvA. 
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ISABELLA, 
OR   THE   POT   OF   BASIL; 

▲  8T0RT  FEOM  lOCCACCIO. 


I. 

Fair  Isabel,  poor  simple  Isabel! 

Lorenzo,  a  youDg  palmer  in  Lore's  tyie ! 
They  could  not  in  the  self-same  mansioQ  dweH 

Without  some  stir  of  heart,  some  malady ; 
They  could  not  sit  at  meals  but  feel  bow  well 

It  soothed  each  to  be  the  other  by ; 
They  could  not,  sure,  beneath  the  same  roof  sletp 
But  to  each  other  dream,  and  nightly  weep. 

n. 

With  erery  room  their  love  grew  tenderer. 
With  every  eve  deeper  and  tenderer  still ; 

He  might  not  in  house,  field,  or  garden  stir. 
But  her  full  shape  would  all  his  seeing  fill ; 

And  his  continual  voice  was  pleasanter 
To  her,  than  noise  of  trees  or  hidden  rill ; 

Her  lute-string  gave  an  echo  of  his  name, 

She  spoilt  her  half-done  broidery  with  the  sbsm. 

in. 

He  knew  whoee  gentle  hsnd  was  at  the  latch, 
Before  the  door  had  given  her  to  his  eyes ; 

And  from  her  chamber-window  he  would  catch 
Her  beauty  farther  than  the  falcon  spies ; 

And  constant  as  her  vespers  would  he  watch. 
Because  her  face  was  turn*d  to  the  same  skies ; 

And  with  sick  longing  all  the  night  outwear, 

To  hear  her  morning-step  upon  the  stair. 

IV. 

A  whole  long  month  of  May  in  this  sad  plight 
Made  their  cheeks  paler  by  the  break  of  June : 

'*  To-morrow  will  I  bow  to  my  delight. 
To-morrow  will  I  ask  my  lady's  boon.**— 

*'  O  may  I  never  see  another  night, 
Lorenzo,  if  thy  lips  breathe  not  love's  tune.*'— 

So  spake  they  to  their  pillows;  but,  alas, 

Honeyless  days  and  days  did  he  let  pass ; 

V. 

Until  sweet  Isabella's  untouched  cheek 
Fell  sick  within  the  ro8e*s  just  domain. 

Fell  thin  as  a  young  mother's,  wrho  doth  seek 
By  every  lull  to  cool  her  infant's  pain : 

"  How  ill  she  is,"  said  he,  "  I  may  not  speak. 
And  yet  I  will,  and  tell  my  love  all  plain : 

If  looks  speak  love-laws,  I  will  drink  her  tears. 

And  at  the  least  will  startle  off  her  cares." 


When  she  s^w  berMlf  descried,  the  wept,  and  desired 
▲polloniua  to  be  silent,  but  be  would  not  be  moved, 
and  thereupon  she,  plate,  bouse,  and  all  tbat  was  in  h, 
vanished  in  an  instant :  many  thousands  tooli  notice  of 
Ibis  Act,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece."— 

BvBTON's  ^naUmjf  of  ^staackoiy  »Pan^%«cV.%«UMDi&. 

t,  0ubs.  I. 


VI. 

So  said  he  one  fiur  morning,  and  all  day 
His  heart  beat  awfully  against  his  aide ; 

And  to  his  hean  be  inwardly  did  pray 
For  power  to  speak ;  but  still  the  ruddy  tide 

Stifled  his  voice,  and  pulsed  resolve  away— 
Fever'd  his  high  conceit  of  such  a  bride. 

Yet  brought  him  to  the  meekness  of  a  daid: 

Alas !  when  passion  is  bmh  meek  and  wild ! 

VIL 

So  once  more  he  had  waked  and  anguished 
A  dreary  night  of  love  and  misery* 

If  Isabers  quick  eye  had  not  been  wed 
To  every  symbol  on  his  forehead  high ; 

She  saw  it  waxing  very  pale  and  dead. 
And  straight  all  flu8h*d;  so,  lisped  tenderly, 

*'  Lorenzo  !'*— here  she  ceased  her  timid  qiMty 

But  in  her  tone  and  look  he  read  the  resL 


VIIL 

"  0  Isabella !  I  can  half  perceive 
That  I  may  speak  my  grief  into  thine  ear; 

If  thou  didst  ever  any  thing  believe. 
Believe  how  I  love  thee,  believe  bow  usar 

I^y  soul  is  to  its  doom :  I  would  hoc  grieve 
Thy  hand  by  unwelcome  preasing,  would  Mt 
fear 

Tliine  eyes  by  gazing ;  but  I  cannot  live 

Another  night,  and  not  my  passion  shrive. 

IX. 

"  Love !  thou  art  leading  me  from  wintry  cold, 
Lady !  thou  leadcst  me  to  summer  clime. 

And  I  must  taste  the  blossoBM  that  unfold 
In  its  ripe  warmth  this  gracious  morning  tiau.'* 

So  said,  his  ere  while  timid  lips  grew  bold, 
And  poesied  with  hers  in  dewy  rhyme : 

Great  bliss  was  with  them,  and  great  happJDSw 

Grew,  like  a  lusty  flower  in  Jtme*8  csress. 

X. 

Farting  they  seem'd  to  tread  upon  the  air. 
Twin  roaes  by  the  zephyr  blown  apart 

Only  to  meet  again  more  close,  and  shsie 
'The  inward  fragrance  of  each  Mher's  heMt 

She,  to  her  chamber  gone,  a  ditty  fair 
Sang,  of  delidoas  love  and  honey'd  dart ; 

He  with  light  steps  went  up  a  western  hill. 

And  bade  the  sun  fiurewell,  and  ioy*d  his  fill 

XI. 

All  close  they  met  again,  before  the  dnsk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil. 

All  close  they  met,  all  eves,  before  the  dnsk 
Had  taken  from  the  stars  its  pleasant  veil, 

Cloee  in  a  bower  of  hyacinth  and  musk. 
Unknown  of  any,  free  from  wbtspeiing  tala 

Ah !  better  had  it  been  for  ever  so^ 

Than  idle  ears  should  pleasure  in  liheir  wos. 

XIL 

Were  they  unhappy  then  ?— It  eamoc  be- 
Too  many  tears  for  lovers  have  been  shed. 

Too  many  sighs  give  we  to  them  in  foe, 
'^QK^  mwi^^V^^  ^\ftt  ihey  are  dead, 


\ 


ISABELLA. 


f  doleful  stories  do  we  see, 
matter  in  bright  gold  were  best  be  read ; 
sach  a  page  where  Theseus*  spouse 
jMthleas  waves  towards  him  bows. 

XIIL 

le  general  award  of  love, 

le  sweet  doth  kill  much  bitterness ; 

^ido  sileni  is  in  under^grove, 

ibella*s  was  a  great  distress, 

oung  Lorenzo  in  warm  Indian  clove 

t  embalm'd,  this  truth  is  not  the  less — 

,  the  little  almsmen  of  spring-bowers, 

"e  is  richest  juice  in  poison-flowers. 

XIV. 

two  brothers  this  fair  lady  dwelt, 
1  from  ancestral  merchandise, 
lem  many  a  weary  hand  did  swell 
ed  mines  and  noisy  factories, 
once  proud-quiver' d  loins  did  melt 
from  stinging  whip ; — with  hollow  eyes 
lay  in  dazzling  river  stood, 
le  rich-ored  driftings  of  the  flood. 

XV. 

the  Ceylon  diver  held  his  breath, 
nt  all  naked  to  the  hungry  shark ; 
lis  ears  gush'd  blood ;  for  them  in  death 
I  on  the  cold  ice  with  piteous  bark 
darts  ;  for  them  alone  did  seethe 
md  men  in  troubles  wide  and  dark : 
mt,  they  turn'd  an  easy  wheel, 
larp  racks  at  work,  to  pinch  and  peel. 

XVI. 

)  they  proud?  Because  their  marble 

ants 

with  more  pride  than  do  a  wretch's 

arsf— 

)  they  proud  f  Because  fair  orange- 

ounts 

more  soft  ascent  than  lazar-stairs  f 

they  proud  7  Because  red-lined  accounts 

her  than  the  songs  of  Grecian  years  T 

they  proud  ?  again  we  ask  aloud, 

)  naqpe  of  Glory  were  they  proud  T 

xvn. 

bese  Florentines  as  self-retired 
y  pride  and  gainful  cowardice, 
se  Hebrews  in  that  land  inspired, 
and  vineyarded  from  beggar-spies ; 
I  of  ship-mast  forests — the  untired 
nier*d  mules  for  ducats  and  old  Ke»« 
i-paws  on  the  generous  stray-away,—* 
in  Spanish,  Tuscan,  and  Malay. 


xvm. 

these  same  leger-men  could  spy 
ella  in  her  downy  nest  f 
they  find  out  in  Lorenzo's  eye 
g  from  his  toil  T  Hot  Egypt's  pest 
ision  covetous  and  sly ! 
lid  these  money-bags  see  east  and 
•IT— 
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Yet  so  they  did — and  .every  dealer  fair 
Must  see  behind,  as  doth  the  hunted  hare. 

XIX. 

O  eloquent  and  fomed  Boccaccio ! 

Of  thee  we  now  should  ask  forgiving  boon. 
And  of  thy  spicy  myrtles  as  they  blow, 

And  of  thy  roses  amorous  of  the  moon. 
And  of  thy  lilies,  that  do  paler  grow 

Now  they  can  no  more  hear  thy  ghittem's  tune. 
For  venturing  syllables  that  ill  beseem 
The  qiiitt  glooms  of  such  a  piteous  theme. 

XX. 

Grant  thou  a  pardon  here,  and  then  the  tale 
Shall  move  on  soberly,  as  it  b  meet ; 

There  is  no  other  crime,  no  mad  assail 
To  make  old  prose  in  modern  rhyme  mors 
sweet : 

But  it  is  done— succeed  the  verse  or  fail- 
To  honour  thee,  and  thy  gone  sphit  greet ; 

To  stead  thee  as  a  verse  in  English  tongue. 

An  echo  of  thee  in  the  north- wind  sung. 

XXI. 

These  brethren  having  found  by  many  signs 
What  love  Lorenzo  for  their  sister  hsd. 

And  how  she  loved  him  too.  each  unconfines 
His  bitter  thoughts  to  other,  well-nigh  msd 

That  he,  the  servant  of  their  trade  designs. 
Should  in  their  sistsr's  love  be  blithe  and  glad* 

When  'twas  their  plan  to  coax  her  by  degrees 

To  some  high  noble  and  his  olive-trees. 

XXII. 

And  many  a  jealous  conference  had  they, 
And  many  times  they  bit  their  lips  alone. 

Before  they  fix'd  upon  a  surest  way 
To  make  the  youngster  for  his  crime  atons ; 

And  at  the  last,  these  men  of  cruel  clay 
Cut  Mercy  with  a  sharp  knife  to  the  bone ; 

For  they  resolved  in  some  forest  dim 

To  kill  Lorenzo,  and  there  bury  him. 

xxni. 

So  on  a  pleasant  morning,  as  he  leant 
Into  the  sunrise  o'er  the  balustrade 

Of  the  garden-terrace,  towards  him  they  bent 
Their  footing  through  the  dews ;  and  to  him 
said, 

**  You  seem  there  in  the  quiet  of  content, 
Lorenzo,  and  we  are  most  loth  to  invade 

Calm  speculation ;  but  if  you  are  wise. 

Bestride  your  steed  while  cold  is  in  the  skies. 

XXIV. 


*'  To-day  we  purpose,  ay,  this  hour  we  moimt 
To  spur  three  leagues  towards  the  Apennine ; 

Come  down,  we  pray  thee,  ere  the  hot  sun  count 
His  dewy  rosary  on  the  eglantine." 

Lorenzo,  courteously  as  he  was  wont, 
Bow'd  a  fair  greeting  to  these  serpents'  whine ; 

And  went  in  haste,  \o  ^e\  m  T««diYnra», 

With  belt ,  and  spm ,  snA\>CTtfCMk|tWTa.WDaMC 
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XXV. 

And  as  he  to  the  court -yard  pass'd  along, 
Each  third  step  did  he  pause,  and  listen*d  oft 

If  he  could  hear  his  lady's  matin-song, 
Or  the  light  whisper  of  her  footstep  soft ; 

And  as  he  thus  over  his  passion  hung, 
He  heard  a  laugh  full  musical  aloft ; 

When,  looking  up,  he  saw  her  features  bright 

Smile  through  an  in-door  lattice,  all  delight. 

XXVI. 

"  Love,  Isabel !"  said  he,  "  I  was  in  pain 
Lest  I  should  miss  to  bid  thee  a  good>morrow : 

Ah !  what  if  I  should  lose  thee,  when  so  fain 
I  am  to  stifle  all  the  heavy  sorrow 

Of  a  poor  three  hour*s  absence  ?  but  we'll  gain 
Out  of  the  amorous  dark  what  day  doth  borrow. 

Good-bye!  I'll  soon  be  back."— "  Good-bye !" 
said  she : 

And  as  he  went  she  chanted  merrily. 

XXVII. 

So  the  two  brothers  and  their  murder'd  man 
Rode  past  fair  Florence,  to  where  Arno*s  stream 

Gurgles  through  straiten'd  banks,  and  still  doth  hn 
Itself  with  dancing  bulrush,  and  the  bream 

Keeps  head  against  the  freshets.    Sick  and  wan 
The  brothers'  faces  in  the  ford  did  seem, 

Lorenzo's   flush  with  love. — They  paas'd   the 
water 

Into  a  forest  quiet  for  the  slaughter. 

XXVIII. 

There  was  Lorenzo  slain  and  buried  in, 
There  in  that  forest  did  his  great  love  cease ; 

Ah !  when  a  soul  doth  thus  its  freedom  win, 
It  aches  in  loneliness — is  ill  at  peace 

As  the  break-covert  blood-hounds  of  such  sin : 
They  dipp'd  their  swords  in  the  water,  and  did 
tease 

Their  horses  homeward,  with  convulsed  spur. 

Each  richer  by  his  being  a  murderer. 

XXIX. 

They  told  their  sister  how,  with  sudden  speed, 
Lorenzo  had  ta*en  ship  for  foreign  lands. 

Because  of  some  great  urgency  and  need 
In  their  aflfairs,  requiring  trusty  hands. 

Poor  girl !  put  on  thy  stifling  widow's  weed, 
And  'scape  at  once   from    Hope's  accursed 
bands ; 

To-day  thou  wilt  not  see  him,  nor  to-morrow, 

And  the  next  day  will  be  a  day  of  sorrow. 

XXX. 

She  weeps  alone  for  pleasures  not  to  be  ; 

Sorely  she  wept  until  the  night  came  on, 
And  then,  instead  of  love,  O  misery  ! 

She  brooded  o'er  the  luxury  alone : 
His  image  in  the  dusk  she  seem'd  to  see, 

And  to  the  silence  made  a  gentle  moan. 
Spreading  her  perfect  arms  upon  the  air. 
And  on  her  coucVi\ow  mMtmunu^,  "  ^\i«t^\  O 
where  V 


XXXI. 

But  Selfishness,  Love's  cousin,  held  not  loa| 
Its  6ery  vigil  in  her  single  breast ; 

She  fretted  for  the  golden  hour,  and  boif 
Upon  the  time  with  feverish  unrest— 

Not  long — for  soon  into  her  heart  a  throog 
Of  higher  occupants,  a  richer  zest. 

Came  tragic ;  passion  not  to  be  sabdoed, 

And  sorrow  for  her  love  in  travels  mde. 

xxxn. 

In  the  mid-days  of  autumn,  on  their  evei 
The  breath  of  Winter  comes  from  fiua«q> 

And  the  sick  west  continually  bereavei 
Of  some  gold  tinge,  and  plays  a  roooiielif 

Of  death  among  the  bushes  and  the  leitu, 
To  make  all  bare  before  he  dares  to  Mnf 

From  his  north  cavern.    So  sweet  Issbd 

By  gradual  decay  from  beautf  fell, 

XXXIIL 

Because  Lorenzo  came  noL    Oftentima 
She  ask'd  her  brothers,  with  an  eye  iDfdk  1 

Striving  to  be  itself,  what  dungeon  cliaei 
Could  keep  him  off  so  long?  They  i|»ketril| 

Time  after  time,  to  quiet  her.     Their  crinn 
Came  on  them,  like  a  smoke  from  IDbbm'' 
vale;  ! 

And  every  night  in  dreams  they  groan'd  iM  , 

To  see  their  sister  in  her  snowy  shrood.        j 

XXXIV. 

And  she  had  died  in  drowsy  ignorance. 
But  for  a  thing  more  deadly  dark  than  ifl; 

It  came  like  a  fierce  potion,  drunk  by  duDOii 
Which  saves  a  sick  man  firom  the  festker'dyrf 

For  some  few  gasping  moments ;  like  a  ItM 
Waking  an  Indian  from  his  cloudy  hall 

With  cruel  pierce,  and  bringing  him  agus 

Sense  of  the  gnawing  fire  at  heart  and  braiiL  i 


XXXV. 

It  was  a  vision. — In  the  drowsy  gloom. 
The  dull  of  midnight,  at  her  couch's  fool 

Lorenzo  stood,  and  wept :  the  forest  tomb    , 
Had  marr'd  his  glossy  hair  which  onoe  tJ^ 
shoot 

Lustre  into  the  sun,  and  pnt  cold  doom 
Upon  his  lips,  and  taken  the  soft  luts 

From  his  lorn  voice,  and  past  his  loaned 

Had  made  a  miry  channel  for  his  tears. 

XXXVL 

Strange  sound  it  was,   when  the  pale 
spake; 

For  there  was  striving,  in  its  piteous  laaflt, 
To  speak  as  when  on  earth  it  was  awake. 

And  Isabella  on  its  music  hung : 
Languor  there  was  in  it,  and  tremulous 

As  in  a  palsied  Druid's  harp  unstrung; 
And  through  it  moan'd  a  ghoMly  nnder-soiift 
Like  hoarse  night-gusts  sepukhrti  brieit 


xxxvn. 

\\«  «^es,  though  wild,  were  etfll  all  dewy  I 


\ 
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girl  by  magic  of  their  light, 
did  unthread  the  horrid  woof 
ceD*d  time,— ^he  murderous  spite 
avarice, — the  dark  pine  roof 
and  the  sodden  turfed  dell, 
t  any  word,  from  atabs  he  fell. 

XXXVIII. 

Bf,  '*  Isabel,  my  sweet ! 
berries  droop  above  my  head, 
it-stone  weighs  upon  my  feet ; 
leeches  and  high  chestnuts  shed 
id  prickly  nuts ;  a  sheep-fold  bleat 
beyond  the  river  to  my  bed : 
ear  upon  my  heather-bloom, 
mfort  me  within  the  tomb. 

XXXIX. 

w  now,  alas !  alas ! 
irts  of  human-nature  dwelling 
t  alone  the  holy  mass, 
ounds  of  life  are  round  me  knelling, 
;s  at  noon  do  fieldward  pass, 
chapel-b811  the  hour  is  tellino;, 
ough :  those  sounds  grow  strange 

istant  in  Humanity. 

XL. 

:  was,  I  feel  full  well  what  is, 

I  rage,  if  spirits  could  go  mad ; 

9t  the  taste  of  earthly  bliss, 

IS  warms  my  grave,  as  though  I  had 

en  from  the  bright  abyss 

ouse :  thy  paleness  makes  me  glad : 

ows  upon  me,  and  I  feel 

through  all  my  essence  steal." 

XLI. 
>uni*d  "Adieu!"— dissolved,  and 

irkness  in  a  slow  turmoil ; 
lalthful  midnight  sleep  bereft, 
I  rugged  hours  and  fruitless  toil, 
'es  into  a  pillowy  cleft, 
spangly  gloom  froth  up  and  boil : 
abella*s  eyelids  ache, 
wn  she  started  up  awake ; 

XLII. 

lid  she,  "  I  knew  not  this  hard  life, 
e  worst  was  simple  misery ; 
e  Fate  with  pleasure  or  with  strife 
t — ^happy  days,  or  else  to  die ; 
ime — a  brother's  bloody  knife ! 
t,  thou  hast  school' d  my  infancy : 
or  this,  and  kiss  thine  eyes, 
e  morn  and  even  in  the  skies.** 

XLIII. 

morning  came,  she  had  devised 
ight  secret  to  the  forest  hie ; 
lit  find  the  clay,  so  dearly  prized, 
» it  one  latest  lullaby  ; 
t  absence  might  be  unsurmised, 
the  inmost  of  the  dream  would  try. 
:  took  with  her  an  aged  nurse, 
0  that  dbmal  forest-hearse. 


XLIV. 

See,  as  they  creep  along  the  river-side 

How  she  doth  whisper  to  that  aged  Dame, 
And,  after  looking  round  the  champaign  wide, 
ShoMTs  her  a  knife. — *'  What  feverous  hectic 
flame 
Burns  in  thee,   child? — What  good  can   thee 
betide. 
That  thou  shouldst  smile  again?** — The  even- 
ing came, 
And  they  had  found  Lorenzo's  earthy  bed ; 
The  flint  was  there,  the  berries  at  his  head. 

XLV. 

Who  hath  not  loiter*d  in  a  green  church-yard, 
And  let  his  spirit,  like  a  demon-mole, 

Work  through  the  clayey  soil  and  gravel  hard. 
To  see  skull,  coflin*d  bones,  and  funeral  stole ; 

Pitying  each  form  that  hungry  Death  hath  marr*d, 
And  filling  it  once  more  with  human  soul  ? 

Ah !  this  is  holiday  to  what  was  felt 

When  Isabella  by  Lorenzo  knelt. 

XLVI. 

She  gazed  into  the  fresh-thrown  mould,  ai  though 
One  glance  did  fully  all  its  secrets  tell ; 

Clearly  she  saw,  as  other  eyes  would  know 
Pale  limbs  at  bottom  of  a  crystal  well ; 

Upon  the  murderous  spot  she  seem*d  to  grow, 
Like  to  a  native  Uly  of  the  dell : 

Then  with  her  knife,  all  sudden,  she  began 

To  dig  more  fervently  than  misers  can. 

XL  VII. 

Soon  she  turn*d  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
Her  silk  had  play*d  in  purple  phantasies; 

She  kiss*d  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 
And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries 

And  freezes  utterly  unto  the  bone 
Those  dainties  made  to  still  an  infant's  cries : 

Then  *gan  she  work  again ;  nor  stay'd  her  care. 

But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veiling  hair. 

XLVIII. 

That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her  wondering, 
Until  her  heart  felt  pity  to  the  core 

At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  labouring, 
And  so  she  kneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar, 

And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing : 
Three  hours  they  labour'd  at  this  travail  sore ; 

At  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave. 

And  Isabella  did  not  stamp  and  rave. 


XLIX. 

Ah  !  wherefore  all  this  wormy  circumstance  ? 

Why  linger  at  the  yawning  tomb  so  long  ? 
0  for  the  gentleness  of  old  Romance, 

The  simple  plaining  of  a  minslrers  song! 
Fair  reader,  at  the  old  tale  take  a  glance. 

For  hear,  in  truth,  it  doth  not  well  belong 
To  speak : — O  turn  thee  to  the  very  tale. 
And  taste  the  music  of  that  vision  pale. 

L. 

With  duller  steel  than  the  ?ei«&axi  iwoi^ 
They  cut  away  no  {oxvAeaa  Tx^nnX^t^  %\a»&« 
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But  one,  whoee  gentleness  did  well  accord 
With  death,  as  life.  The  ancient  harps  have  said, 

Love  never  dies,  but  lives,  immortal  Lord : 
If  Love  impersonate  was  ever  dead. 

Pale  Isabella  kissM  it,  and  low  moan*d. 

*T\%'as  love;  cold, — dead  indeed,  but  not  de- 
throned. 

LI. 

In  anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home, 
And  then  the  prize  was  all  for  Isabel : 

She  calm*d  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb, 
And  all  around  each  eye*8  sepulchral  cell 

Pointed  each  fringed  lash  ;  the  smeared  loam 
With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well, 

She  drenchM  away : — and  still  she  comb*d,  and 
kept 

Sighing  all  day — and  still  she  kissM,  and  wept. 

LIL 

Then  in  a  silken  scarf, — sweet  with  the  dews 
Of  precious  flowers  pluckM  in  Araby, 

And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze 
Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully, — 

She  wrapped  it  up ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  choose 
A  garden-spot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by, 

And  cover*d  it  with  mould,  and  o*er  it  set 

Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet. 

LIIL 

And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  and  sun, 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees. 

And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 
And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumn  breeze ; 

She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  done, 
And  the  new  mom  she  saw  not :  but  in  peace 

Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore, 

And  moisten'd  it  with  tears  unto  the  core. 

LIV. 

And  so  she  ever  fed  it  with  thin  tears. 

Whence  thick,  and  green,  and  beautiful  it  grew, 

So  thai  it  smelt  more  balmy  than  its  peers 
Of  Basil-tufts  in  Florence;  for  it  drew 

Nature  besides,  and  hfe,  from  human  fears. 
From  the  fast-mouldering  head  there  shut  from 
view: 

So  that  the  jewel,  safely  casketed. 

Came  forth,  and  in  perfumed  leafits  spread. 

LV. 

O  Melancholy,  linger  here  awhile ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despondingly ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  from  some  sombre  isle. 

Unknown,  Lethean,  sigh  to  us — O  sigh ! 
Spirits  in  grief,  lift  up  your  heads,  and  smile; 

Lift  up  your  heads,  sweet  Spirits,  heavily, 
And  make  a  pale  light  in  your  cypress  glooms, 
Tinting  with  silver  wan  your  marble  tombs. 

LVL 

Moan  hither,  all  ye  syllables  of  woe. 

From  the  deep  throat  of  sad  Melpomene ! 
Through  bronzed  lyre  in  tragic  order  go, 
And  touch  the  strings  into  a  mystery ; 
Sound  mournfully  upon  tVie  wmda  «nd\oNv\ 
For  simple  lmi>e\  ia  soon  lo  be 


Among  the  dead :  she  withers,  like  a  palm 
Cut  by  an  Indian  for  its  juicy  balm.  ^ 

LVIL 

O  leave  the  palm  to  wither  by  itself; 

Let  not  quick  Winter  chill  its  dyii^  hour!' 
It  may  not  be — those  Baalites  of  pelf, 

Her  brethren,  noted  the  continual  shower 
From  her  dead  eyes ;  and  many  a  curknis  elf. 

Among   her   kindred,    wonder'd   that  sadi 
dower 
Of  youth  and  beauty  should  be  thrown  aside 
By  one  mark'd  out  to  be  a  Noble's  bride. 

LVin. 

And,  furthermore,  her  brethren  wonder'd  much 
Why  she  sat  drooping  by  the  Basil  green. 

And  why  it  flourished,  as  by  magic  touch ; 
Greatly  they  wonder'd  what  the  thing  mt^ 
mean: 

They  could  not  surely  give  belief,  that  rach 
A  very  nothing  would  have  power  to  wean 

Her  from  h4t  own  fair  youth,  and  pleasures  gty. 

And  oven  remembrance  of  her  love's  delay. 

LIX. 

Therefore  they  watch'd  a  time  when  they  nigk 
sift 

This  hidden  whim ;  and  long  they  watch'd  it 
vain; 
For  seldom  did  she  go  to  chapel-thrift. 

And  seldom  felt  she  any  hunger-pain ; 
And  when  she  left,  she  hurried  back,  as  swifi 

As  bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs  again ; 
And,  patient  as  a  hen-bird,  sat  her  there 
Beskle  her  Basil,  weeping  through  her  biir. 

LX. 

Yet  they  contrived  to  steal  the  Basil-poc, 
And  to  examine  it  in  secret  place: 

The  thing  was  vile  with  green  and  UvU  spot. 
And  yet  they  knew  it  was  Lorenzo's  fiMt; 

The  guerdon  of  their  murder  they  bad  got, 
And  so  left  Florence  in  a  moment's  spscs, 

Never  to  turn  again. — Away  they  went. 

With  blood  upon  their  heads,  to  bmnishxneot 


LXL 

O  Melancholy,  turn  thine. eyes  away ! 

O  Music,  Music,  breathe  despon^ngly ! 
O  Echo,  Echo,  on  some  other  day. 

From  isles  Lethean,  sigh  to  us— O  sigh! 
Spirits  of  grief,  sing  not  your  '*  Well-a-way!" 

For  Isabel,  sweet  Isabel,  will  die ; 
Will  die  a  death  too  lone  and  incomplete. 
Now  they  have  ta'en  away  her  Basil  sweet 

Lxn. 

Piteous  she  look'd  on  dead  and  senseless  tUi# 
Asking  for  her  lost  Basil  amorously ; 

And  ^ith  melodious  chuckle  in  the  strings 
Of  her  lorn  voice,  she  oftentimes  would  cry 

After  the  Pilgrim  in  his  wanderings. 
To  ask  him  where  her  Basil  was ;  and  vhf 

'Twas  hid  from    her:    "For   cruel  'tis." 
she, 

.'"To  «\fti^. m^s  '^vs^-v^v  viraY  from  me. 
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LXIII. 

i  pined,  and  so  she  died  forlorn, 

g  for  her  Basil  to  the  last. 

ras  there  in  Florence  but  did  mourn 

f  her  loTe,  so  overcast. 

dhty  of  this  story  bom 

rath  to  mouth  through  all  the  country 

fls'd: 

burthen  tun^^— '*  O  cruelty, 

ly  Basil-pot  away  from  me  !** 


EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 


I. 

is'  Ets— Ah,  bitter  chill  it  was ! 
,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold ; 
9  limp*d  trembling  through  the  frozen 


nt  was  the  flock  in  woolly  fold : 

'ere  the  Beadsman's  fingers,  while  he 

Id 

ry,  and  while  his  frosted  breath, 

OS  incense  from  a  censer  old, 

mking  flight  for  heaven,  without  a  death, 

veet  Virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayer 

saaith. 

II. 

er  he  saitb,  this  patient,  holy  man ; 
les  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  bis  knees, 
k  retumeth,  meager,  barefoot,  wan, 
le  chapel  aisle  by  slow  degrees : 
ilptnred  dead,  on  each  side,  seem  to 
eese, 

I'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails : 
ladies,  prajring  in  dumb  oratories, 
;th  by ;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
liow  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and 


ni. 

urd  he  tumeth  through  a  little  door, 
krce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden 
ngne 

I  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor ; 
-already  had  his  death-bell  rung ; 
I  of  all  his  life  were  said  and  sung ; 
harsh  penance  on  St.  Agnes'  Eve : 
way  he  went,  and  soon  among 
shea  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve, 
ght  kept  awaket  fof  sinners'  sake  to 
ieve. 

IV. 
idant  Beadsman  heard   the  prelude 

^; 

X  chanced,  for  many  a  door  was  wuie, 
irry  to  and  fro.    Soon,  up  aloft, 
sr,  snarling  trumpets  'gan  to  chide : 
si  chambers,  ready  with  their  pride, 
owing  to  receive  a  thousand  guests : 
ved  angels,  ever  eMger-eyed, 


Stared,  where  upon  their  heads  the  cornice  rests, 
With  hair  blown  back,  and  wings  put  crosa-wisa 
on  their  breasts. 

V. 

At  length  burst  in  ihe  argent  revelry. 
With  plume,  tiara,  and  all  rich  array. 
Numerous  as  shadows  haunting  fairily 
The  brain,  new  stufl^d,  in  youth,  with  triumphs 

Of  old  romance.    These  let  us  wish  away, 
And  turn,  sole-thoughted,  to  one  Lady  there. 
Whose  heart  had  brooded,  all  that  wintry  day, 
On  love,  and  wing'd  St.  Agnes'  saintly  care, 
As  she  had  heard  old  dames  fully  many  times 
declare. 

VI. 

They  told  her  how,  upon  St.  Agnes'  Eve, 
Young  Virgins  might  have  visions  of  delight. 
And  soft  adorings  from  their  loves  receive 
Upon'the  honey'd  middle  of  the  night. 
If  ceremonies  due  they  did  aright ; 
As,  supperless  to  bed  they  must  retire. 
And  couch  supine  their  beauties,  lily  white ; 
Nor  look  behind,  nor  sidewaya,  but  require 
Of  Heaven  with  upward  eyes  for  all  that  they 
desire. 

VII. 

Full  of  this  whim  was  thoughtful  Madeline : 
The  music,  yearning  like  a  God  in  pain. 
She  scarcely  heard :  her  maiden  eyes  divine, 
Fix'd  on  the  floor,  saw  many  a  sweeping  train 
Pass  by— she  heeded  not  at  all :  in  vain 
Came  many  a  tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier. 
And  back  retired ;  not  oool'd  by  high  disdsin. 
But  she  saw  not :  her  heart  was  otherwhere : 
She  sigh'd  for  Agnes'  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the 
year. 

VIII. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardieas  eyes. 
Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  abort : 
The  hallow'd  hour  was  near  at  band:  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng' d  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport ; 
'Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 
Hoodwink'd  with  (airy  fancy ;  all  amort. 
Save  to  St.  Agnes,  and  her  lambs  unahom. 
And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  mom. 

IX. 

So,  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 
She  linger'd  still.  Meantime,  across  the  moors. 
Had  come  young  Porphyro,  with  heart  on  fire 
For  Madeline.    Beside  the  portal  doors, 
Buttress'd   from    moonlight,  stands   he,  and 

implores 
All  sainta  to  give  him  eight  of  Madeline, 
But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 
That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen ; 
Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kisa— in  tooth 

such  things  have  been. 


He  vantimt  in :  let  no  \raix?  ^  ^Vna^x  Vii^x 
All  aytt  6e  mnflWdf  «i  %\BPiBAn4«iraite 
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Will  fltomi  his  heart,  Lovers  feT*roua  citadel: 
For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 
Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords. 
Whose  very  dogs  would  execration!  howl 
Against  his  lineage  :  not  one  breast  aflbrds 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 
Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  mud  in  wml. 

XI. 

Ah,  happy  chance !  the  aged  creators  came, 
Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand, 
To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch's  flame, 
Behind  a  broad  hall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  choros  bland : 
He  startled  her:  but  soon  she  knew  his  iiice, 
And  graspM  his  fingers  in  her  palsied  hand. 
Saying,  "Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  theefirom  thb 
place ; 
They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  bloodthirsty 
race! 


XU. 


Hil. 


**  Get  hence !  get  hence !  there's  dwarfish 

debrand  ; 
He  had  a  fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 
He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land : 
Then  there's  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a  whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs— Alas  me  !  flit ! 
Flit  like  a  ghost  away." — '*  Ah,  gossip  dear, 
W^e're  safe  enough ;  here  in  this  ahh -chair  ait, 
And  tell  me  how" — **  Good  Saints!  not  here, 

not  here ; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy 

bier." 

xin. 

He  fbllow'd  through  a  lowly  arched  way. 
Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume. 
And  as  she  mutter'd  "  Well-a — well-a-day !" 
He  found  him  in  a  little  moonlit  room. 
Pale,  latticed,  chill,  and  silent  as  a  tomb. 
"  Now  tell  me  where  is  Madeline,"  said  he, 
'*  O  tell  me,  Angela,  by  the  holy  loom 
Which  none  but  secret  sisterhood  may  see. 
When  they  St.  Agnes*  wool  are  weaving  piously." 

XIV. 

'*  St.  Agnes !  Ah !  it  is  St.  Agnes*  Eve^ 
Yet  men  will  murder  upon  holy  da]rs : 
Thou  must  hold  water  in  a  witch's  sieve. 
And  be  liege-lord  of  all  the  Elves  and  Fays, 
To  venture  so :  it  fills  me  ^%'ith  amaxe 
To  see  thee,  Porphyro  ! — St.  Agnes'  Eve  ! 
God's  help !  my  lady  fair  the  conjuror  plays 
This  very  night :  good  angels  her  decehre ! 
But  let  me  laugh  awhile,  I've  mickle  time  to 
grieve 


ft 


XV. 

Feebly  she  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon. 
While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 
Like  puxzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a  wondrous  riddle-book, 
As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney-nook. 
But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady's  purpoee ;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thoaghl  ofxVtoae  ei\c\\axAni«^\m«(Ad, 
And  Madeline  tsileep  in  Viv  Q(^«VWEu^  cftiL 


XVL 

Sudden  a  thought  came  like  a  full-bl 
Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  psuied 
Made  purple  riot :  then  doth  he  prop 
A  stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldsa 
*'  A  cruel  man  and  impious  tboa  art: 
Sweet  lady,  let  her  play,  and  sleq>,  i 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  &r  spsr 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.  G 
deem 
Thou  canst  not  sorely  be  the  same  thit 


seem. 


ft 


XVIL 

"  I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  1 1 
Quoth  Porphyro :  **  O  may  I  ne'er  i 
When  my  weak  voice  shsll  wimp 

prayer. 
If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I  (fisplace. 
Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  b 
Good  Angela,  believe  roe  by  these  tc 
Or  I  will,  even  in  a  moment's  spsee. 
Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foeme 
And  beard  them,  though  they  be  mo 
than  wolves  and  bears." 

xvin. 

"  Ah !  why  wilt  thou  affright  a  feeble 
A  poor,  weak,    palsy-stricken,   dr 

thing, 
Whose  passing-bell  may,  ere  the 

toll; 
Whoee   prayers   for    thee,    each  n 

evening,- 
Were  never  miss'd." — ^Thos  plaimog 

bring 

A  gentler  speech  ftx>m  burning  Porpl 

So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  d 

Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  wei 

XIX. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  sea 
Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  the 
Him  in  a  closet,  of  such  privacy 
That  he  might  see  her  beauty  onespk 
And  win  perhaps  that  night  a  peerlM 
While  legion'd  fiuries  paced  the  covet 
And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleep 
Never  on  such  a  night  have  lovers  m 
Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  i 
debt. 

XX. 

"  It  shall  be  as  thou  wiahest,'*  said  tt 
"  All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  store 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night:  by  the 

firame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see :  no  time  t 
For  I  am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce 
On  such  a  catering  trust  my  diny  hsi 
Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience; 

prayer 
The  while:    Ah!  thou  must  needs 

wed, 
Qt  may  I  never  leave  mr 
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XXL 

Dg  she  hobbled  off  with  busy  fear. 
rer*8  eodleas  miniites  slowly  paasM ; 
me  remm'd.  and  whisper'd  in  his  ear 
»w  her ;  with  aged  eyes  aghast 
ight  of  dim  espiaL    Safe  at  last, 
h  many  a  dusky  gallery,  they  gain 
aiden*s  chamber,  alken,  hiish*d,  and 
haste; 

Porphyro  took  oorert,  pleased  amain, 
guide  hurried  back  with  agues  in  her 


XXU. 

'ring  hand  upon  the  balustrade, 
gela  was  feeling  for  the  stair, 
Madeline,  St.  Agnes'  charmed  maid, 
ke  a  mission*d  spirit,  unaware : 
lYer  taper's  light,  and  pious  care, 
n*d,  and  down  the  aged  gossip  led 
fe  level  matting.     Now  prepare, 
Porphyro,  for  gazing  on  that  bed  ; 
t,  she  comes  again,  like  ring-dore  fray'd 
ndfled. 

XXIII. 

nt  the  taper  as  she  hurried  in ; 
:  smoke,  in  pallid  moonshine,  died : 
led  the  door,  she  panted,  all  akin 
,ts  of  the  air,  and  risions  wide : 
r'd  syllable,  or,  woe  betide ! 
ler  heart,  her  heart  was  Yoluble, 
with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ; 
gh  a  tongueless  nightingale  should  swelj 
I  in  vain,  and  die,  heart-stifled,  in  her 
alL 

XXIV. 

sent  high  and  triple-arch'd  there  was, 

anded  with  carren  imageries 

:s,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot- 


monded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
rable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 
:he  tiger-moth's  deep-damask'd  wings ; 
the  midst,  'mong  thousand  heraldries, 
ilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 
I  scutcheon  blush'd  with  blood  of  queens 
od  kings. 

XXV. 

this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 
ew  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
1  she  knelt  for  heaven's  grace  and  boon : 
oom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 
her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 
her  hair  a  glory,  tike  a  saint : 
m'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 
ngs,  for  heaven : — Porphjrro  grew  feint : 
,  BO  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal 
lint. 

XXVI. 

s  heart  revives :  her  vespers  done, 
B  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 
8  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one ; 
her  fragrant  boddice;  by  degne§ 


I 


Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees: 
Half-hidden,  tike  a  mermaid  in  sea-weed. 
Pensive  awhile,  she  dreams  awake,  and 
In  fency,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 
But  dares  not  look  behiixi,  or  all  the  charm  m 
fled. 

XXVIL 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 
In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex'd  she  lay. 
Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress'd 
Her  soothed  timbs,  and  soul  fetigued  away ; 
Flown,  tike  a  thought,  until  the  morrow-day ; 
BtiasfoUy  haven'd  both  from  joy  and  pain ; 
Clasp'd  like  a  missal  where  swart  PajniBM 

Btinded  atike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  m  bud 
again. 

XXVIII. 

Stol'n  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranoed, 
Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress. 
And  listened  to  her  breathing,  ifit  chanced 
To  wake  into  a  slumberous  tenderness ; 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  1m 

bless. 
And  breathed  himself:  then  from  the  doaet 

crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  m  a  wide  wilderness, 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet,  silent,  stepf. 
And  'tween  the  curtains  peep'd,  where,  lo !— how 

fest  she  slept. 

XXIX. 

Then  by  the  bed-side,  where  the  feded  mooo 
Made  a  dim,  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish' d,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet:— 
O  for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 
The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clariim. 
The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 
Afiray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone:— 
The  hall-door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noiae  ii 
gone. 

XXX. 

And  still  she  slept  an  azure-Udded  sleep, 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd. 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd; 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd, 
And  lucid  syrops,  tinct  i^nth  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transferr'd 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 
From  silken  Samarcand  to  ccdar'd  Lebanon. 

XXXI. 

These  delicsies  he  heap'd  with  glowmg  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver :  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night. 
Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  tight.— 
"  And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  feir,  awake ! 
Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I  thine  eremite : 
Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes'  saka^ 
Or  I  shall  drowse  basidft  \bfta,  to  ^^  «»^  ^*^ 
adM.** 
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XXXII. 

Thus  whinpenng,  his  warm,  unnenred  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.    Shaded  waa  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtaina  :^-*t  waa  a  midnight  charm 
Impoesible  to  melt  aa  iced  at  ream : 
The  hiatroua  aalvera  in  the  moonlight  gleam ; 
Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  liea : 
It  aeem'd  he  never,  never  could  radaem 
From  auch  a  ateadfaat  apell  hia  lad]r*a  eyea ; 
So  muaed  awhile,  entoil'd  in  woofed  phantaaiea. 

XXXIII. 

Awakening  up,  ha  took  her  hoUow  lata,— 
Tumaltuoua,— and,  in  chorda  that  tandareat  be. 
He  playM  an  ancient  ditty,  long  atoca  mute, 
In    Provence  calPd,    *'La  belle  dama  aana 

mercy  ;** 
Cloae  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody ; — 
Wherewith  diaturb*d,  ahe  utterM  a  aoft  moan : 
He  ceaaed — ahe  panted  quick — and  auddenly 
Her  blue  afirayed  eyea  wide  open  ahone : 
Upon  hia  knaea  he  aank,  pale  as  amooth-aculptured 

atone. 


XXXIV. 

Her  eyea  were  open,  but  she  atill  beheld, 
Now  wide  awake,  the  viaion  of  her  aleep : 
There  waa  a  painful  change,  that  nigh  expelPd 
The  bliaaea  of  her  dream  ao  pure  and  deep. 
At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 
And  moan  forth  witlaaa  worda  with  many  a  aigh ; 
While  still  her  gase  on  Porphyro  would  keep ; 
Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteoua  eye. 
Fearing    to    move    or    apeak,    ahe    look'd    ao 
dreamingly. 

XXXV. 

*'  Ah,  Porphyro  !*'  aaid  ahe,  "  but  even  now 
Thy  voice  waa  at  aweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 
Made  tunable  with  every  aweeteat  vow ; 
And  those  aad  eyea  were  apiritual  and  clear : 
Haw  changed  thou  art !  how  pallid,  chill,  and 

drear! 
Gire  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 
Thoae  looks  immortal,  thoae  complaininga  dear ! 
O  leave  me  not  in  thia  eternal  woe. 
For  if  thou  dieat,  my  Love,  I  know  not  where 

to  go." 

XXXVI. 

Beyond  a  mortal  man  impaaaion*d  hx 
At  (heae  voluptuoua  acoenta,  he  aroae, 
Ethereal,  flushed,  and  like  a  throbbii^  atar 
Seen  'mid  the  sapphire  heaven*a  deep  repoae ; 
Into  her  dream  he  melted,  aa  the  roae 
Blendeth  its  odour  with  the  violet,— 
Solution  sweet :  meantime  the  frost-wind  blows 
Like  Love'a  alarum  pattering  the  aharp  alaet 
Against  the  window-panea ;    St.  Agnea'  moon 
hathaet 

xxxvn. 

'Tia   dark:  quick  pattereth  the  flaw.bk>wn 

aleet: 
'*  This  is  no  dream,  my  bride,  my  MadaUaa !" 
'Tia  dark:  the  iced  {Euaxa  «»\V  n.^i^  «Qiib«ai  t 


Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade 
Cruel !  what  traitor  coold  thee  hill 
I  curae  not,  for  my  heart  ia  lost  in 
Though  thou  foreakeai  a  deceived  i 
A  dove  forlorn  and  loat  with  atck  unpr 

xxxvra. 

"  My  Madeline !  aweet  dreanser !  I 
Say,  may  I  be  for  aye  thy  vaaaal  h 
Thy  beauty^a  ahield,  heart-ahaped 

dyedr 
Ah,  ailver  ahrine,  here  will  I  take ; 
After  ao  many  houra  of  toil  and  qm 
A  famishM  pilgrim. — aaved  by  mir 
Though  I  have  found,  I  will  not  ro 
Saving  of  thy  aweet  aelf ;  if  thou  tl 
To  truat,  fair  Madeline,  to  do  rude  in 

XXXIX. 

"  Hark !  *tia  an  elfin-storm  fron  fa 
Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a  boon  in 
Arise — ariae  !  the  morning  is  at  ha 
The  bloated  waaaailera  will  never  I 
Let  ua  away,  my  love,  with  happy 
There  are  no  eara  to  hear,  or  eyes 
Drown'd  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sle 
Awake  !  ariae !  my  love,  and  fearl 
For  o'er  the  aouthem  moore  I  have 
thee.** 


XL. 

She  hurried  at  hia  worda,  bcaet  wit 
For  there  were  aleeping  dragoiu  al 
At  glaring  watch,  perhapa,  with  m 
Down  the  wide  ataira  a  HtI^Iw*! 

found, — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  humi 
A  chain-dropp'd  lamp  waa  fiickeii 

door; 
The  arrasr  rich  with  horaeman, 

hound, 
Flntter'd  in  the  beaieging  wind^a  o] 
And  the  long  carpeta  roae  along  the  % 

XLL 

They  gUda,  like  phantoma,  into  tb< 
Like  phantoma  to  the  iron  porch  tb 
Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  aneaay  s| 
With  a  huge  empty  flagon  by  hia  a 
The  wake^l  bloodhound  roae,  am 

hide 

But  hia  sagadoua  eye  an  inmate  ow 

By  one,  and  one,  the  bolta  full  easy 

The  chaina  lie  silent  on  the  Ibot-wo 

The  key  tuma,  and  the  door  upon 

groana. 

XLH. 

And  they  are  gone :  ay,  ago*  long  a 
Theae  loven  fled  away  into  the  star 
That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  mai 
And  all  hia  warrior-gueata,  withahai 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  col 
Were  long  be-nightmaied.  Angels 
Died  palay*twitck'd,  with  meagre  fis 
The  Beadman,  after  ^hmfir**^  am 

.For  aye  unaonght-lbr    alepc 

\  «M. 
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BOOK  I. 


I  Would  come  in  these  like  accents ;  O  how  liiil 
!  To  that  large  utterance  of  the  early  Gods ! 

"  Saturn,  look  up ! — though  wherefore,  poor  old 

King  r 
,  I  have  DO  comfort  for  thee,  no  not  one : 
,  I  cannot  say,  *  O  wherefore  steepest  thoaf 

For  heaven  is  parted  from  thee,  and  the  earth 
.  Knows  thee  not,  thus  afflicted,  for  a  God ; 

And  ocean  too,  with  ail  its  solemn  noise, 

Has  from  thy  sceptre  pass'd ;  and  all  the  air 

Is  emptied  of  thine  hoary  majesty. 
I  Thy  thunder,  conscious  of  the  new  command. 

Rumbles  reluctant  o*er  our  fiillen  house ; 

And  thy  sharp  lightning  in  unpractised  hands 

Scorches  and  bums  our  once  serene  domain. 


the  ehady  sadness  of  a  vale 

en  from  the  healthy  breath  of  mom, 

thtf  fiery  noon,  and  eve's  one  star, 

hair'd  Saturn,  quiet  as  a  stone, 

le  silence  round  about  his  lair ; 

I  forest  hung  about  his  head 

id  on  cloud.     No  stir  of  air  was  there, 

luch  life  as  on  a  summer's  day 

one  light  seed  from  the  feather'd  grass,   O  aching  time !  O  moments  big  as  years ! 

e  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  resL         All  as  ye  pass  swell  out  the  monstrous  tmth, 

went  voiceless  by,  still  deadened  more    And  press  it  so  upon  our  weary  griefs 

1  of  his  fallen  divinity  That  unbelief  has  not  a  space  to  breathe. 

I  a  shade :  the  Naiad  'mid  her  reeds        ;  Saturn,  sleep  on : — O  thoughtless,  why  did  I 

er  cold  finger  closer  to  her  lips.  •  Thus  violate  thy  slumb'rous  solitude  f 

I  Why  should  I  ope  thy  melancholy  eyes  t 

the  margin-sand  large  foot-marks  went, '  Saturn,  sleep  on !  while  at  thy  feet  I  weefi. 

»r  than  to  where  his  feet  had  stray'd. 

As  when,  upon  a  tranced  summer-night, 
Those  green-robed  senators  of  mighty  woods. 
Tall  oaks,  branch-charmed  by  the  earnest  stars. 
Dream,  and  so  dream  all  night  without  a  stir, 
Save  from  one  gradual  solitary  gust 
Which  comes  upon  the  silence,  and  diee  off, 
As  if  the  ebbing  air  had  but  one  wave  x 
So  came  these  words  and  went ;  the  while  in  teart 
She  touch'd  her  fair  large  forehead  to  the  ground, 
,  Just  where  her  falling  hair  might  be  outspread 
A  soft  and  silken  mat  for  Saturn's  feet. 
One  moon,  with  alternation  slow,  had  shed 
Her  silver  seasons  four  upon  the  night. 
And  still  these  two  were  postured  motionleaa. 


ft 


there  since.    Upon  the  sodden  ground 
ght  hand  lay  nerveless,  listless,  dead, 
id  ^  and  Ins  realmless  eyes  were  closed ; 
I  bow'd  head  seem'd  list'ning  to  the 
rth, 
3t  mother,  for  some  comfort  yet. 

rd  no  force  could  wake  him  from  his 

ce; 

came  one,  who  with  a  kindred  hand 

lis  wide  shoulders,  after  bending  low 

trence,  though  to  one  who  knew  it  not. 

I  Goddess  of  the  infant  world ; 

stature  the  tall  Amazon 


a  pigmy's  height :  she  would  have  ta'en  ^^^^  natural  sculpture  in  cathedral  cavern ; 


•y  the  hair  and  bent  his  neck ; 

finger  stsy'd  Ixion's  wheel. 

ras  large  as  that  of  Mcmphian  sphinx, 

1  haply  in  a  palace-court, 

es  looked  to  Egypt  for  their  lore. 

>w  unlike  marble  was  that  face : 

tiful,  if  Sorrow  had  not  made 

>re  beautiful  than  Beauty's  self. 

I  a  listening  fear  in  her  regard, 

oity  had  but  began ; 

anward  clouds  of  evil  days 

their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 

its  stored  thunder  labouring  up. 

she  pressed  upon  that  aching  spot 

Its  the  human  heart,  as  if  just  there, 

I  immortal,  she  felt  crael  pain : 

upon  Saturn's  bended  neck 

nd  to  the  level  of  his  ear 

ith  parted  lips,  some  words  she  spake 

tenor  and  deep  organ-tone : 

ning  words,  which  in  our  feeble  tongue 

lology  be  thought  neeestary  for  the  appesr- 
infloished  poem  of  HypKRioN,the  publish- 
tate  that  ibey  alone  are  responsible,  as  It 
at  their  particular  requeat,  and  contrary 
7f  the  author.  The  po«iD  was  intended  to 
r equal  length  with  E?f  dymion,  but  the  re- 
n  to  that  wOtk  discouraged  the  author  from 
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The  frosen  God  still  couchant  on  the  earth. 
And  the  sad  Goddess  weeping  at  his  feet : 
Until  at  length  old  Saturn  lifted  up 
His  faded  eyes,  and  saw  his  kingdom  gone, 
And  all  the  gloom  and  sorrow  of  the  place. 
And  that  fair  kneeling  Goddess ;  and  then  spake 
As  with  a  palsied  tongue,  and  while  his  beard 
Shook  horrid  with  such  aspen-malady : 
**  O  tender  spouse  of  gold  Hyperion, 
Thea,  I  feel  thee  ere  I  see  thy  face ; 
Look  up,  and  let  me  see  our  doom  in  it ; 
Look  up,  and  tell  me  if  this  feeble  shape 
:  Is  Saturn's ;  tell  me.  if  thou  hear'st  the  voice 
!  Of  Saturn  ;  tell  me,  if  this  wrinkling  brow, 
;  Naked  and  bare  of  its  great  diadem. 
Peers  like  the  front  of  Saturn.     Who  had  power 
To  make  me  desolate  f  whence  came  the  strength  7 
How  was  it  nurtured  to  such  bursting  forth, 
While  Fate  seem'd  strangled   in  my  nervova 

grasp? 
But  it  is  so;  and  I  am  smother'd  up. 
And  buried  from  all  godlike  exercise 
Of  influence  benign  on  planeta  pale. 
Of  admonitions  to  the  winds  and  seas. 
Of  peaceful  sway  above  man'a  harvesting, 
And  all  those  acta  which  Deity  supreme 
Doth  ease  its  heart  of  love  in. — I  am  gone 
Away  from  my  own  boeom*.  \  Wi«>«fiL     - 
My  atroiig  ideiiuty ,  my  Y«iii  in^ 
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Somewhere  between  the  throne,  and  where  I  sit  .And  louch'd  with  shade  of  bronzed  obeGiki, 
Here  on  this  spot  of  enrth.   Search,  Thea,  search  !   Glared  a  blood-red  through  all  its  ihoutudotrt 

Open  thine  eyes  eterne.  and  ttphcre  thcni  round  |  Arches,  and  domes,  and  fiery  gallenn; 

Upon  all  space  :  ppncp  stnrrM,  and  lorn  of  light :  '  And  all  its  curtains  of  Aurorian  cloods 
Space  region'd  with  life-air:  and  barren  void ;         Flush'd  angerly :  while  sometimes  esgln'iiVi 
Spaces  of  fire,  and  all  the  yawn  of  hell —  Unseen  before  by  Gods  or  wondering  meii, 

Search,  Thea,  search  !  and  tell  me,  if  thou  sees!     Darkcn'd  the  place ;  and  neighing  McdiM 


A  certain  shape  or  shadow,  making  way 
With  winga  or  chariot  fierce  to  repossess 
A  heaven  he  lost  erewhile :  it  must — it  must 
Be  of  ripe  progress — Saturn  must  be  King. 
Yes,  there  must  be  a  golden  victory ; 


heard, 

'  Not  heard  before  by  Gods  or  wondeiiiigitt 
:  Also,  when  be  would  taste  the  spicy  wmiki 
I  Of  incense,  breathed  aloft  from  sacred  UUr 
Instead  of  sweets,  his  ample  palate  took 


There  must  be  Gods  thrown  down,  and  trumpets  Savour  of  poisonous  brass  and  metal 


blown 
Of  triumph  calm,  and  hymns  of  festival 
Upon  the  gold  clouds  metropolitan, 
Voices  of  soft  proclaim,  and  bilver  stir 
Of  strings  in  hollow  shflls;  and  there  shall  be 
Beautiful  things  made  new,  for  the  surprise 
Of  the  sky-children;  I  will  give  command ; 
Thea!  Thea  !  where  is  Saturn?" 

This  passion  lifted  him  upon  hi-s  feot. 
And  made  his  hands  to  Hinii;glo  in  the  air, 
His  Druid  locks  to  shake  and  ooze  with  sweat, 
His  eyes  to  fever  out,  his  voice  io  rcaso. 
He  stood,  and  heard  not  Thea's  sobbing  deep; 
A  little  time,  and  (hen  again  he  snat('li*d 
Utterance  thus: — *'  But  cannot  I  create? 
Cannot  I  form  ?     Cannot  I  fashion  forth 
Another  world,  another  universe . 


And  so,  when  harboured  in  tl&e  sleepy  wHii 
After  the  full  completion  of  fiiir  day,— 
For  rest  divine  upon  ezslted  couch, 
'  And  slumber  in  the  arms  of  melody, 
!  He  paced  away  the  pleasant  hours  of  eiM 
With  stride  colossal,  on  from  hall  to  hall; 
While  far  within  each  aisle  and  deep  reoMb 
His  winged  minions  in  clo«e  clusters  stiod, 
Amazed  and  full  of  fear ;  like  anxious  bcb 
Who  on  wide  plains  gather  in  panting  troofiy 
When  earthquakes  jar  their  batikmnii  fli 

towers. 
Even  now,  while  Saturn,  roused  from  ky 
'  Went  step  for  step  with  Thea  through  iht 
Hyperion,  leaving  twiUgbt  in  the  rear, 
I  Came  slope  upon  the  threshold  of  the  ««i; 
;  Then,  as  was  wont,  his  palace-door  flewcfi 
,  In  smoothed  silence,  save  what  solemn  triN^ 
Blown  by  the  serious  Zephyrs,  gave  of 


To  overbear  and  crumble  this  to  nouirht  ? 

Where  is  another  chaos  ?    Where  7** — That  word  '  And  wandering  sounds,  slow-breathed 

Found  way  unto  Olympus,  and  made  quake  And  like  a  rose  in  venneil  tint  and  shspe, 

The  rebel  three.     Thea  was  startled  up,  In  fragrance  soft,  and  coolness  to  the  eyt. 

And  in  her  bearing  was  a  sort  of  hope.  That  inlet  to  severe  magnificence 

As  thus  she  quick-voiced  spake,  yet  full  of  awe.     Stood  full-blown,  for  the  God  to  enter  iiL 


"This  cheers  our  fallen  house:  come  to  our 
friends 

0  Saturn!  come  away,  and  give  them  heart ; 

1  know  the  covert,  for  thence  came  I  hither." 
Thus  brief;  then  with  beseeching  eyes  she  went 
With  backward  footing  through  the  shade  a  space : 
He  follow'd,  and  she  turn*d  to  lead  the  way 
Through  aged  boughs,  that  yielded  Uke  the  mist 
Which  eagles  cleave,  upmounting  from  their  nest. 

Meanwhile  in  other  realms  big  tears  were  shed. 
More  sorrow  like  to  this,  and  such  like  woe, 
Too  huge  for  mortal  tongue  or  pen  of  scribe : 
The  Titans  fierce,  self-hid,  or  prison-bound, 
GroanM  for  the  old  allegiance  once  more, 
And  listen'd  in  sharp  pain  for  Saturn's  voice. 
But  one  of  the  whole  mammoth-brood  still  kept 
His  sovereignty,  and  rule,  and  majesty  ;— 
Blazing  Hyperion  on  his  orbed  fire 
Still  sat,  still  snufTd  the  incense,  teeming  up 
From  man  to  the  sun's  God ;  yet  unsecure : 
For  as  among  us  mortals  omens  drear 
Fright  and  perplex,  so  also  shudder'd  he — 
Not  at  dog's  howl,  or  gloom-bird's  hated  screech, 
Or  the  familiar  visiting  of  one 
Upon  the  first  toll  of  his  passing-bell, 
Or  prophesyings  of  the  midnight  lamp; 
Bnt  horrors,  portion'd  to  a  giant  nerve, 
Oft  made  Hyperion  ache.    H\a  palace  bright, 
Bastion'd  wiUi  pyramide  oi  ^V>n«Vii%  %o^. 


He  enter'd,  but  he  enter'd  full  of  wiaik; 
His  flaming  robes  stream'd  out  beyond  kiii 
And  gave  a  roar,  as  if  of  earthly  fire. 
That  scared  away  the  meek  ethereal  Hon 
And  msde  then:  dove-wings  iremble.  OI1.I 

flared, 
From  stately  nave  to  nave,  from  vanhtsv 
Through  bowers  of  fragrant  andenwieMhrfl 
And  diamond-paved  lustrous  long  areadaii 
Until  he  reach'd  the  great  main  cupob; 
There  standing  fierce  beneath,  he  stanp'^  1 
And  from  the  basements  deep  to  the  U^i 
Jarr'd  his  own  golden  region ;  and  bafaf 
I'he  quavering  thunder  thereupon  had  cm 
His  voice  leapt  out,  despite  of  godlike  cflik 
To  this  result :  "  O  dreams  of  day  and  " 
O  monstrous  forms !  O  effigies  of  pain ! 
O  spectres  busy  in  a  cold,  cold  gloom! 
O  lank-ear'd  Phantoms  of  black- weeded  L 
Why  do  I  know  ye  t  why  have  I  seen  ycl^ 
Is  my  eternal  essence  thus  distraugiit 
To  see  and  to  behold  these  horrors  newt 
Saturn  is  &llen,  am  I  too  to  fidl  ? 
Am  I  to  leave  this  haven  of  my  rest. 
This  cradle  of  my  glory,  this  soft  cfine. 
This  calm  luxuriance  of  bHesfol  light. 
These  crystalline  pavilions,  and  purs  (uttk 
Of  all  my  lucent  empire  f    It  is  left 
Deserted,  void,  nor  any  hannt  of  mine. 
VWift\^aaA>  the  splendour,  and  the  9ftuM0h{ 


HYPERION. 


$n 


lee— but  darkness,  death  and  darkness. 

3,  into  my  centre  of  repose, 

f  visions  come  to  domineer, 

d  blind,  and  stifle  up  my  pomp — 

o,  by  Tellus  and  her  briny  robes ! 

fiery  frontier  of  my  realms 

anoe  a  terrible  right  arm 

«  that  infant  thunderer,  rebel  Jove, 

Ad.  Saturn  take  his  throne  again." — 

,  and  ceased,  the  while  a  heavier  threat 

ggle  with  his  throat,  but  came  not  forth ; 

theatres  of  crowded  men 

ncreases  more  they  caU  out  **  Hush  !** 

)erion*B  words  the  Phantoms  pale 

themselves,  thrice  horrible  and  cold ; 

I  the  mirror'd  level  where  he  stood 

ose,  as  from  a  scummy  marsh. 

hrough  all  his  bulk  an  agony 

dual,  from  the  feet  unto  the  crown, 

he  serpent  vast  and  muscular 

low  way,  with  head  and  neck  convulsed 

(rstrained  might.    Released,  he  fled 

istem  gates,  and  full  six  dewy  hours 

e  dawn  in  season  due  should  blush, 

Jied  fierce  breath  against  the   sleepy 

rtals, 

lem  of  heavy  vapours,  burst  them  wide 

on  the  ocean's  chilly  streams. 
Bt  orb  of  fire,  whereon  he  rode 

from  east  to  west  the  heavens  through, 
nd  in  sable  curtaining  of  clouds ; 
ifbre  veiled  quite,  blindfold,  and  hid, 
and  anon  the  glancing  spheres, 
ind  arcs,  and  broad-belting  colure, 
brough,  and  wrought  upon  the  muffling 
rk 

aped  lightnings  from  the  nadir  deep 
I  zenith, — ^hieroglyphics  old, 
iges  and  keen-eyed  astrologers 
ng  on  the  earth,  with  labouring  thought 
n  the  gaze  of  many  centuries : 
,  save  what  we  find  on  remnants  huge 

or  marble  swart ;  their  import  gone, 
dom  long  since  fled. — Two  wings  this  orb 
I  for  glory,  two  fair  argent  wings, 
Ited  at  the  God's  approach : 
r,  from  forth  the  gloom  their  plumes 
mense 

e  by  one,  till  all  outspreaded  were ; 
ill  the  dazzling  globe  maintained  eclipse, 

for  Hyperion's  command. 
Id  he  have  commanded,  fain  took  throne 
the  day  begin,  if  but  for  change. 
t  not  r— No,  though  a  primeval  God : 
ed  seasons  might  not  be  disturb' d. 
e  the  operations  of  the  dawn 

their  birth,  even  as  here  'tis  told. 
ver  wings  expanded  sisterly, 
sail  their  orb ;  the  porches  wide 
ipon  the  dusk  demesnes  of  night ; 
blight  Titan,  frenzied  with  new  woes, 

0  bend,  by  hard  compulsion  bent 
;  to  the  sorrow  of  the  time ; 
dong  a  dismal  rack  of  clouds, 

1  boundaries  of  day  and  night, 

:h'd  himself  in  grief  and  radiance  faint. 
I  he  lay,  the  Heaven  with  its  stars 
town  on  him  ¥ritb  pity,  and  the  voice 


Of  CcbIus,  from  the  universal  space, 

Thus  whisper' d  low  and  solemn  in  his  ear. 

"  O  brightest  of  my  children  dear,  earth-bora 

And  sky-engender'd.  Son  of  Mysteries ! 

All  unrevealed  even  to  the  powers 

Which  met  at  thy  creating !  at  whose  joys 

And  palpitations  sweet,  and  pleasures  soft, 

I,  CgbIus,  wonder,  how  they  came  and  whence ; 

And  at  the  fruits  thereof  what  shapes  they  be, 

Distinct,  and  visible ;  symbols  divine. 

Manifestations  of  that  beauteous  life 

Diffused  unseen  throughout  eternal  space ; 

Of  these  new-form'd  art  thou,  oh  brightest  child! 

Of  these  thy  brethren  and  the  Goddesses ! 

There  is  sad  feud  among  ye,  and  rebellion 

Ofson  against  his  sire.    Isawhim&U, 

[  saw  my  first-bom  tumbled  from  his  throne ! 

To  me  his  arms  were  spread,  to  me  his  voice 

Found  way  from  forth  the  thunders  round  hie 

head! 
Pale  wox  I,  and  in  vapours  hid  my  face. 
Art  thou,  too,  near  such  doom?  vague  fear  there  ie: 
For  I  have  seen  my  sons  most  unlike  Gods. 
Divine  ye  were  created,  and  divine 
In  sad  demeanour,  solemn,  undisturb'd. 
Unruffled,  Uke  high  Gods,  ye  Uved  and  ruled  s 
Now  I  behold  in  you,  fear,  hope,  and  wrath ; 
Actions  of  rage  and  passion ;  even  as 
I  see  them,  on  the  mortal  world  beneath. 
In  men  who  die. — This  is  the  grief,  O  Son ! 
Sad  fflgn  of  ruin,  sudden  dismay,  anid  fidl ! 
Yet  do  thou  strive ;  as  thou  art  capable. 
As  thou  canst  move  about,  an  evident  God; 
And  canst  oppose  to  each  malignant  hour 
Ethereal  presence : — I  am  but  a  voice ; 
My  life  is  but  the  life  of  winds  and  tides. 
No  more  than  winds  and  tides  can  I  avail  :— 
But  thou  canst. — Be  thou  therefore  in  the  van 
Of  circumstance;  yea,  seize  the  arrow's  barb 
Before  the  tense  string  murmur. — To  the  earth! 
I  For  there  thou  wilt  find  Saturn,  and  his  woes. 
>  Meantime  I  will  keep  watch  on  thy  bright  siin« 
I  And  of  thy  seasons  be  a  careful  nurse."— 
Ere  half  this  region- whisper  had  come  down, 
Hyperion  arose,  and  on  the  stars 
Lifted  his  curved  lids,  and  kept  them  wide 
Until  it  ceased ;  and  still  he  kept  them  wide: 
I  And  still  they  were  the  same  bright,  patient  atert. 
I  Then  with  a  slow  incline  of  his  broad  breast. 
Like  to  a  diver  in  the  pearly  seas. 
Forward  he  stoop'd  over  the  airy  shore. 
And  plunged  all  noiseless  into  the  deep  night. 
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Just  at  the  self-same  beat  of  Time's  wide 

Hyperion  slid  into  the  rustled  air. 

And  Saturn  gain'd  with  Thea  that  sad  place 

Where  Cybele  and  the  bruised  Tiuns  moam'd. 

It  was  a  den  where  no  insulting  light 

Could  glimmer  on  their  tears ;  where  their  own 

groans 
They  felt,  but  heard  not,  for  the  solid  roar 
Of  thunderous  waterfalls  and  torrents  hoerae« 
Pouring  a  constanl  b\AVL,^xi.c«i\Kai^\AY%. 
Crag  jutting  fonk  to  «ntt«ni  v)Oi>^^0baximhi^4. 
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Ever  as  if  just  rising  from  a  sleep,  |  Sxjbb'd  Clymene  smong  her  tangled  hair. 

Forehead  to  forehead  held  their  monstrous  horns; .  In  midst  of  all  lay  'I'hemis,  at  the  feet 


And  thus  in  thousand  hug^st  phantasies 
Made  a  fit  roofing  to  this  nest  of  woe. 
Instead  of  thrones,  hard  flint  they  sat  upon, 
Couches  of  rugged  stone,  and  slaty  ridge 
StubbomM  with  iron.    All  were  not  assembled: 
Some  chain* d  in  torture,  and  some  wandering. 
Cgbus,  and  Gyges,  and  Briareiis, 
Typhon,  and  Dolor,  and  Porphyrion, 
With  many  more,  the  brawniest  in'assaalt. 
Were  pent  in  regions  of  laborious  breath  ; 
Dungeoned  in  opaque  element,  to  keep 
Their  clenched  teeth  still  clenched,  and  all 

hmbs 
Lock*d    up    like  veins   of 

screw*d ; 
Without  a  motion,  save  of  their  big  hearts 
Heaving  in  pain,  and  horribly  convulsed 
With  sanguine,  feverous,  boiling  gurge  of  pulse. 
Mnemosyne  was  straying  in  the  world ; 
Far  from  her  moon  had  Phcebe  wander'd ; 
And  many  else  were  free  to  roam  abroad. 
But  for  the  main,  here  found  they  covert  drear. 
Scarce  images  of  life,  one  here,  one  there. 
Lay  vast  and  edgeways ;  like  a  dismal  cirque 
Of  Druid  stones,  upon  a  forlorn  moor, 
When  the  chill  rain  begins  at  shut  of  eve, 
In  dull  November,  and  their  chancel  vault, 
The  Heaven  itself,  is  blinded  throughout  night. 


Of  Ops  the  queen  all  clouded  round  from  s^; 
No  shape  distinguishable,  more  than  when 
Thick  night  confounds  the  pine-tops  with  ihi 

clouds : 
And  many  else  whose  names  may  not  be  told. 
For  when  the  Muse's  wings  are  air-ward  sprcid, 
Who  shall  delay  her  flight  7     And  she  must  dmi 
Of  Saturn,  and  his  guide,  who  now  had  cfinb'd 
With  damp  and  slippery  footing  from  a  depth 
More  horrid  still.     Above  a  sombre  cliff 

I  Their  heads  appeared,  and  up  their  stature  gitv 
their  Till  on  the  level  height  their  steps  found  ease: 
1'hen  Thea  spread  abroad  her  trembling  arms 
metal,   crampt    and   Upon  the  precincts  of  this  nest  of  pain, 

And  sidelong  fix'd  her  eye  on  Satarn*s  fiioe: 

>  There  saw  she  direst  strife  ;  the  supreme  God 

'  At  war  with  all  the  frailty  of  grief, 
Of  rage,  of  fear,  anxiety,  revenge, 

i  Remorse,  spleen,  hope,  but  most  of  all  despair. 

:  Against  these  plagues  he  strove  in  vain;  fbrFitt 
Had  pour*d  a  mortal  oil  upon  his  head, 
A  disanointing  poison :  so  that  Thea, 
Affrighted,  kept  her  still,  and  let  him  pais 
First  onwards  in,  among  the  fallen  tribe. 


As  with  us  mortal  men,  the  laden  heart 
Is  persecuted  more,  and  fever'd  more, 
When  it  is  nighing  to  the  mournful  house 


Each  one  kept  shroud,  nor  to  his  neighbour  gave  i  Where  other  hearts  are  sick  of  the  same 


Or  word,  or  look,  or  action  of  despair 

Creiis  was  one ;  his  ponderous  iron  mace 

Lay  by  him,  and  a  shatter'd  rib  of  rock 

Told  of  his  rage,  ere  he  thus  sank  and  pined. 

lapetus  another ;  in  his  grasp, 

A  serpent's  plashy  neck  ;  its  barbed  tongue 

Squeezed  from  the  gorge,  and  all  its  uncurl'd 

length 
Dead ;  and  because  the  creature  could  not  spit 
Its  poison  in  the  eyes  of  conquering  Jove. 
Next  Cottus:  prone  he  lay,  chin  uppermost, 
As  though  in  pain ;  for  still  upon  the  flint 
He  ground  severe  his  skull,  with  open  mouth 
And  eyes  at  horrid  working.     Nearest  him 
Asia,  bom  of  most  enormous  Caf, 
Who  cost  her  mother  Tellus  keener  pangs. 
Though  feminine,  than  any  of  her  sohb  : 
More  thought  than  woe  was  in  her  dusky  face, 
For  she  was  prophesying  of  her  glory ; 
And  in  her  wide  imagination  stood 
Palm-shaded  temples,  and  high  rival  fanes, 
By  Oxus  or  in  Ganges'  sacred  isles. 
Even  as  Hope  upon  her  anchor  leans. 
So  leant  she,  not  so  fair,  upon  a  tusk 
Shed  from  the  broadest  of  her  elephants. 
Above  her,  on  a  crag's  uneasy  shelve. 
Upon  his  elbow  raised,  all  prostrate  else, 
Shadow'd  Enceladus ;  once  tame  and  mild 
As  grazing  ox  unworricd  in  the  meads; 
Now  tiger-passion* d,  lion-thoughted,  wroth, 
He  meditated,  plotted,  and  even  now 
Was  hurling  mountains  in  that  second  war, 
Not  long  delay'd,  that  scared  the  younger  Gods 
To  hide  themselves  in  forms  of  beast  and  bird. 
Not  far  hence  Atlas ;  and  beside  him  prone 
Phorcufl,  the  sire  of  Gorgoi\8.  1)  e\g|bi)Qo\n*  d  dowb 
OcMukiu,  and  Tethys,  in  whoM  Wp 


So  Saturn,  as  he  walk'd  into  the  midst, 

Felt  faint,  and  would  have  sunk  among  theroit, 

But  that  he  met  Enceladus's  eye. 

Whose  mightiness,  and  awe  of  him,  at  once 

Came  like  an  inspiration  ;  and  he  shouted, 

'* Titans,   behold  your  God!"   at  which  mm 

groan'd ; 

Some  started  on  their  feet ;  some  also  shouted;  • 
Some  wept,  some  wail'd — «11  bow'd  with  retv^ 

ence; 
And  Ops,  uplifting  her  black  folded  veil, 
Show'd  her  pale  cheeks,  and  all  her  forehead  «■• 
Her  eye-brows  thin  and  jet,  and  hollow  eyes. 
There  is  a  roaring  in  the  bleak-grown  pines 
When  Winter  lifts  his  voice ;  there  is  a  noiss 
Among  immortals  when  a  God  gives  sign.' 
With  hushing  finger,  how  he  means  to  load 
'  His    tongue   with    the  full   weight  of  otloiM 
'  thought, 

With  thunder,  and  with  music,  and  withponp: 
Such  noise  is  like  the  roar  of  bleak-grown  pB0i 
Which,  when  it  ceases  in  this  mountain'd  miR 
'  No  other  sound  succeeds  ;  but  ceasing  heie, 
I  Among  these  fiillen,  Saturn*s  voice  thereftmi 
'  Grew  up  like  organ,  that  begins  anew 
Its  strain,  when  other  harmonies,  stopt  short, 
Leave  the  dinn'd  air  vibrating  silverly. 
Thus  grew  it  up—"  Not  in  my  own  sad  br«*. 
Which  is  its  own  great  judge  and  searcher  oA 
Can  I  find  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus: 
Not  in  the  legends  of  the  first  of  days, 
Studied  from  that  old  spirit-leaved  book 
Which  starry  Uranus  with  finger  bright 
Saved  from  the  shoree  of  darkness,  whea  1^ 

waves 
\iow-ebb'd  still  hid  it  up  m  shallow  gloom  r* 
KiA^CtA  it>as3Gk>wy^')^VB«iw  I  ever  kepi 


\^ 
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irin-based  footstool : — Ah,  infirm  ! 
e,  nor  in  sign,  symbol,  or  portent 
mt,  earth,  water,  air,  and  fire, — 
at  peace,  or  inter-qparrelling 
inst  one,  or  two,  or  three,  or  all 
eral  one  against  the  other  three, 
dth  air  loud  warring  when  rain-floods 
K>th,  and  press  them  both  against  earth*a 

Ending  sulphur,  a  quadruple  wrath 

s  the  poor  world ; — not  in  that  strife, 

901  I  take  strange  lore,  and  read  it  deep, 

wi  reason  why  ye  should  be  thus : 

here  can  unriddle,  though  I  search, 

s  on  Nature's  universal  scroll 

iwooning,  why  ye,  Diyiniiies, 

•bom  of  all  shaped  and  palpable  Gods, 

ower  beneath  what,  in  comparison, 

nendous  might.    Yet  ye  are  here, 

im'd,  and  spurn'd,  and  batter'd,  ye  are 

ire! 

I,  shall  I  say  '  Arise !' — Ye  groan : 

ay  'Crouch!' — ^Ye  groan.     What  can  I 

thenf 

tn  wide !  O  unseen  parent  dear ! 

n  I  f    Tell  me,  all  ye  brethren  Gods, 

can  war,  how  engine  our  great  wrath ! 

your  counsel  now,  for  Saturn's  ear 

lunger'd.    Thou,  Oceanus, 

It  high  and  deep ;  and  in  thy  face 

tonied,  that  severe  content 

:ome8  of  thought  and  musing:  give  us 

lip!" 

led  Saturn ;  and  the  God  of  the  Sea, 
md  sage,  from  no  Athenian  grove, 
tation  in  his  watery  shsdes, 
ith  locks  not  oozy,  and  began, 
inrs,  which  his  first-endeavouring  tongue 
n(ant-like  from  the  far-foamed  sands, 
whom  wrath  consumes !  who,  passion- 
ang,  • 

It  defeat,  and  nurse  your  agonies ! 
your  senses,  stifle  up  your  ears, 
3  is  not  a  bellows  unto  ire. 
n,  ye  who  will,  whilst  I  bring  proof 
perforce,  must  be  content  to  stoop : 
he  proof  much  comfort  will  I  give, 
1  take  that  comfort  in  its  truth, 
by  course  of  Nature's  law,  not  force 
ler,  or  of  Jove.    Great  Saturn,  thou 
id  well  the  atom-universe ; 
his  reason,  that  thou  art  the  King 
f  blind  from  sheer  supremacy, 
nue  Mras  shaded  from  thine  eyes, 
I  which  I  wander'd  to  eternal  truth, 
t,  as  thou  wast  not  the  first  of  powers, 
MMi  not  the  last ;  it  cannot  be. 
:  not  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
aos  and  parental  darkness  came 
le  first-fruits  of  that  intestine  broil, 
len  ferment,  which  for  wondrous  ends 
sning  in  itself.    The  ripe  hour  came, 
h  it  light,  and  light,  engendering 
own  producer,  forthwith  touch'd 
lie  enormous  matter  into  life, 
at  very  hour,  our  parentage, 
iveos  and  the  Earth,  were  mvii/est: 


Then  thou  first-bom,  and  we  the  giant-race, 
Found  ourselves  ruling  new  and  beauteous  realiM. 
Now  comes  the  pain  of  truth,  to  whom  'tis  pain; 

0  folly  !  for  to  bear  all  naked  truths, 
And  to  envisage  circumstance,  all  calm. 
That  is  the  top  of  sovereignty.    Mark  well ! 
As  Heaven  and  Earth  are  fairer,  fairer  far 
Than  Chaos  and  blank  Darkness,  though  one* 

chiefs; 
And  as  we  show  beyond  that  Heaven  and  Earth 
In  form  and  shape  compact  and  beautiful, 
In  will,  in  action  free,  companionship. 
And  thousand  other  signs  of  purer  life ; 
So  on  our  heels  a  fresh  perfection  treads, 
A  power  more  strong  in  beauty,  bom  of  as 
And  fated  to  excel  us,  as  we  pass 
In  glory  that  old  Darkness:  nor  are  we 
Thereby  more  conquer'd  than  by  us  the  rule 
Of  shapeless  Chaos.    Say,  doth  the  dull  ioii 
Quarrel  with  the  proud  forests  it  hath  fisd, 
And  feedeth  still,  more  comely  than  itself  t 
Can  it  deny  the  chiefdom  of  green  groveaff 
Or  shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dov9 
Because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wing* 
To  wander  wherewithal  and  find  its  joys  f 
We  are  such  forest-trees,  and  our  fair  bought 
Have  bred  forth,  not  pale  solitary  doves. 
But  eagles  golden-feather'd,  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  thehr  beauty,  and  must  reign 
In  right  thereof;  for  'tis  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  beauty  should  be  first  in  might  i 
Yea,  by  that  law,  another  race  may  drive 
Our  conquerors  to  mourn  as  we  do  now. 
Have  ye  beheld  the  young  God  of  the  Seas, 
My  dispossesBor?    Have  ye  seen  his  face  f 
Have  ye  beheld  his  chariot,  foam'd  along 
By  noble- winged  creatures  he  hath  madef 

1  saw  him  on  the  calmed  waters  scud. 
With  such  a  glow  of  beauty  in  his  eyes. 
That  it  enforced  me  to  bid  sad  farewell 
To  all  my  empire :  farewell  sad  X  took. 
And  hither  came,  to  see  how  dolorous  hva 
Had  wrought  upon  ye ;  and  how  I  might  beat 
Give  consolation  in  this  woe  extreme. 
Receive  the  truth,  and  let  it  be  your  balm." 

Whether  through  pozed  conviction,  or  disdain. 
They  guarded  silence,  when  Oceanus 
Left  murmuring,  what  deepest  thought  can  tell  t 
But  so  il  was,  none  answer'd  for  a  space. 
Save  one  whom  none  regarded,  Clymene  t 
And  yet  she  answer'd  not,  only  complain'd, 
With  hectic  lips,  and  eyes  up-looking  mild. 
Thus  wording  timidly  smong  the  fierce : 
"  O  Father!  I  am  here  the  simplest  voice. 
And  all  my  knowledge  is  that  joy  is  gone. 
And  this  thing  woe  crept  in  among  our  hearts. 
There  to  remain  for  ever,  as  I  fear : 
I  would  not  bode  of  evil,  if  I  thought 
So  weak  a  creature  could  turn  off  the  help 
Which  by  just  right  should  come  of  mighty  Gods ; 
Yet  let  me  tell  my  sorrow,  let  me  tell 
Of  what  I  heard,  and  how  it  made  me  weep. 
And  know  that  we  had  parted  firom  all  hope. 
I  stood  upon  a  shore,  a  pleasant  shore. 
Where  a  sweet  clime  was  breathed  from  a  lanl 
Of  fragrance,  qmeinesa,  and  Vc««a,  *iA^w««i:%% 
Full  of  calm^oy  il  ^m,  i^al  <)l  «m&\ 
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Too  full  of  joy  and  soft  deliciouB  waraith ; 
So  thmt  I  felt  a  movement  in  my  heart 
To  chide,  and  to  reproach  that  solitude 
With  songs  of  misery,  music  of  our  woes; 
And  sat  me  down,  and  took  a  mouthed  shell 
And  murmur *d  into  it,  and  made  melody — 

0  melody  no  more ;  for  while  I  sang, 
And  with  poor  skill  let  pass  into  the  breexe 
The  dull  eheU's  echo,  from  a  bowery  strand 
Just  opposite,  an  island  of  the  sea, 

There  came  enchantment  with  the  shifting  wind, 
That  did  both  drown  and  keep  alive  my  ears. 

1  threw  my  shell  away  upon  the  sand, 
And  a  wave  fill'd  it.  as  my  sense  was  fill*d 
With  that  new  blissful  golden  melody. 

A  living  death  was  in  each  gush  of  sounds, 

Each  family  of  rapturous  hurried  notes. 

That  fell,  one  after  one,  yet  all  at  once, 

Like  pearl  beads  dropping  sudden  from  their 

string: 
And  then  another,  then  another  strain. 
Each  like  a  dove  leaving  its  olive  perch, 
With  music  wing*d  instead  of  silent  plumes, 
To  hover  round  my  head,  and  make  me  sick 
Of  joy  and  grief  at  once.    Grief  overcame. 
And  I  was  stopping  up  my  frantic  ears. 
When,  past  all  hindrance  of  my  trembling  hands, 
A  voice  came  sweeter,  sweeter  than  all  tune, 
And  still  it  cried,  *  Apollo !  young  Apollo ! 
The  morning-bright  Apollo !  young  Apollo  !* 
I  fled,  it  followM  me.  and  cried,  '  Apollo !' 
O  Father,  and  O  Brethren  !  hod  ye  felt 
Those  pains  of  mine !  O  Saturn,  had'st  thou  felt, 
Ye  would  not  call  this  too  indulged  tongue 
Presumptuous,  in  thus  venturing  to  be  heard  !*' 

So  far  her  voice  flowM  on,  like  timorooa  brook 
That,  lingering  along  a  pebbled  coast. 
Doth  fear  to  meet  the  sea :  but  sea  it  met, 
And  shudder'd ;  for  the  overwhelming  voice 
Of  huge  Enceladus  swallow'd  it  in  wrath : 
The  ponderous  syllables,  Uke  the  sullen  waves 
In  the  half-glutted  hollows  of  reef-rocks. 
Came  booming  thus,  while  still  upon  his  arm 
He  leaned  ;  not  rising,  from  supreme  contempt. 
'*  Or  shall  we  listen  to  the  over- wise. 
Or  to  the  over-foolish  giant,  Gods? 
Not  thunderbolt  on  thunderbolt,  till  all 
That  rebel  Jove*s  whole  armoury  were  spent. 
Not  world  on  world  upon  these  shoulders  piled. 
Could  agonize  me  more  than  baby-words 
In  midst  of  this  dethronement  horrible. 
Speak  !  roar !  shoiu  !  yell !  ye  sleepy  Titans  all. 
Do  ye  forget  the  blows,  the  buffets  vile  f 
Are  ye  not  smitten  by  a  youngling  arm  t 
Dost  thou  forget,  sham  Monarch  of  the  Waves, 
Thy  scalding  in  the  t^eas  r   What !  have  I  roused 
Your  spleens  with  so  few  simple  words  as  these  f 
O  joy  !  for  now  I  see  you  are  not  lost  : 
O  joy !  for  now  I  see  a  thousand  eyes 
Wide  glaring  for  revenge  !"— As  this  he  said. 
He  htted  up  his  stature  vast,  and  stood. 
Still  without  intermission  speaking  thus: 
•  Now  ye  are  flames,  I'll  toll  you  how  to  bum, 
And  purge  the  ether  of  our  enemies ; 
How  to  feed  fierce  the  crooked  stings  of  fire. 


And  singe  away  the  swollen  clonds  of  Jove, 
Stifling  that  pony  essence  in  its  tent 
O  let  him  feel  the  evil  he  hath  done ; 
',  For  though  I  scorn  Oceanus*s  lore. 
Much  pain  have  I  for  more  than  lossofmtaii 
The  days  of  peace  and  slumberous  caiman  Mi 
Those  days,  all  innocent  of  scathing  war, 
'  When  all  the  fair  Existences  of  beaven 
'  Came  open-eyed  to  guess  what  we  would ipnlv* 
That  was  before  our  brows  were  taught  to  kA 
Before  our  tips  knew  else  but  solemn  mmkl 
,  That  was  before  we  knew  the  winged  tha|t 
I  Victory,  might  be  lost,  or  might  be  wq& 
I  And  be  ye  mindful  that  H]rperion, 
Our  brightest  brother,  still  is  nndiagraeei-" 
Hyperion,  lo !  his  radiance  is  here  !'* 

All  eyes  were  on  Eneeladus's  face. 
And  they  beheld,  while  still  Hyperion's  bhi 
Flew  from  his  lips  up  to  the  vaulted  rocbi 
A  pallid  gleam  across  his  features  stem: 
Not  savage,  for  he  saw  full  many  a  God 
Wroth  as  himself.    He  look'd  upon  thsoi  lit 
And  in  each  face  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light, 
But  splendider  in  Saturn's,  whose  hoar  loekf 
Shone  like  the  bubbling  foam  about  a  keel 
When  the  brow  sweeps  into  a  midniglit  cova 
In  pale  and  silver  silence  they  remain'd. 
Till  suddenly  a  splendour,  like  the  mon, 
Pervaded  all  the  beetling  gloomy  sleeps, 
All  the  sad  spaces  of  oblivion. 
And  every  gulf,  and  every  chasm  old. 
And  every  height,  and  every  sullen  depth. 
Voiceless,  or  hoarse  with  loud  tormented 
And  all  the  everlastingr  cataracts. 
And  all  the  headlong  torrents  far  and 
Mantled  before  in  darkness  and  huge 
Now  saw  the  light  and  made  it  terrible. 
It  was  Hyperion :— a  granite  pesk 
His  bright  feet  touch'd,  and  there  hestay'dis 
The  misery  his  brilliance  had  betray'd 
To  the  most  hateful  seeing  of  itself. 
Grolden  his  hair  of  short  Numidian  curl, 
Regal  his  shape  majestic,  a  vast  shade 
In  midst  of  his  own  brightness,  like  the  bdh 
Of  Memnon*s  image  at  the  set  of  sun 
To  one  who  travels  from  the  dusking  Esst: 
Sighs,  too.  as  mournful  as  that  Memooo'tM 
He  utter'd,  while  his  hands,  oontemplanvit 
He  press'd  together,  and  in  silence  stood. 
Despondence  seixed  again  the  fellen  Godi 
At  sight  of  the  dejected  King  of  Day, 
And  many  hid  their  feoea  from  the  light: 
But  fierce  Enoeladus  sent  forth  hb  eyes 
Among  the  brotherhood ;  and,  at  their  gia% 
Uprose  lapetus,  and  Creiis  too. 
And  Pliorctts.  sea-born,  and  together  itiodi 
To  where  he  towered  on  bis  eminsoce . 
There   those  four  shouted   forth  old 

name; 
Hyperion  from  the  peak  loud  answered, 

turn !" 
Saturn  sat  near  the  Mother  of  the  Gods, 
In  whose  face  was  no  joy,  though  all  the 

.  Gave  from  their  hollow  throats  lbs  oatf 

I  "Saturn!" 
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srnate  uproar  and  sad  peace^ 

tre  thoae  Titans  utterly. 

n,  Muse !  O  leave  them  to  their  woes ! 

t  weak  to  sing  such  tumults  dire : 

orrow  best  befits 

id  antheming  a  lonely  grief. 

I,  O  Muse !  for  thou  anon  wilt  find 

en  old  Divinity 

in  vain  about  bewildered  shores. 

ouch  piously  the  Delphic  harp, 

vind  of  heaven  but  will  breathe 

varble  from  the  Dorian  flute ; 

for  the  Father  of  all  verse. 
f  thing  that  hath  a  vermeil  hue, 
)  glow  intense  and  warm  the  air, 

clouds  of  even  and  of  mom 
uptuous  fleeces  o*er  the  hills ; 

wine  within  the  goblet  boil, 
ubbling  well ;  let  faint-lipp*d  shells, 
ir  in  great  deeps,  vermilion  turn 
1  theur  labyrinths ;  and  let  the  maid 
ly,  as  with  some  warm  kiss  surprised, 
fthe  embower'd  Cyclades, 
Delos,  with  thine  olives  green, 
I,  and  lawn-shading  palms,  and  beech, 
e  Zephyr  breathes  the  loudest  song, 
i  thick,  dark-stemm*d  beneath  the 
s: 
ice  more  the  golden  theme ! 

he,  when  the  Giant  of  the  Sun 
it,  amid  the  sorrow  of  his  peers  f 
ad  he  left  his  mother  fair 
in-sister  sleeping  in  their  bowe? , 
morning  twilight  wander*  d  forth 
osiers  of  a  rivulet, 
deep  in  lilies  of  the  vale, 
igale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  stars 
ring  in  the  heavens,  while  the  thrush 
i-throated.    Throughout  all  the  islo 
no  covert,  no  retired  cave 
by  the  murmurous  noise  of  waves, 
iroely  heard  in  many  a  green  recess. 
,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 
ling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held, 
half-shut  suflfused  eyes  he  stood, 
n  beneath    some   cumbrous  boughs 
by 

in  step  an  awful  Goddess  came, 
MTSS  purport  in  her  looks  for  him, 
vith  eager  guess  began  to  read 
the  while  melodiously  he  said : 
est  thou  over  the  unfooted  seaf 
It  antique  mien  and  robed  form 
lese  vales  invisible  dll  now  f 
i  hesrd  those  vestments  sweeping  o*er 
leaves,  when  I  have  sat  alone 

forest.    Surely  I  have  traced 
of  those  ample  skirts  about 
By  solitudes,  and  seen  the  flowers 
r  heads,  as  still  the  whisper  pass'd. 
[  have  beheld  those  eyes  before, 
ternai  calm,  and  all  that  face, 
lream*d.'*— "  Yes,'*  said  the  supreme 

t  dream'd  of  rae ;  and  awaking  up 
.  lyre  all  golden  by  thy  mde, 


Whose  strings  touch'd  by  thy  fingers,  all  the  vast 
Unwearied  ear  of  the  whole  universe 
Listened  in  pain  and  pleasure  at  the  birth 
Of  such  new  tuneful  wonder.    Is*t  not  strange 
That  thou  shouidst  weep,  so  gifted  f  Tell  me, 

3routh, 
What  sorrow  thou  canst  feel ;  for  I  am  sad 
When  thou  dost  shed  a  tear:  explain  thy  griefii 
To  one  who  in  this  lonely  isle  hath  been 
The  watcher  of  thy  sleep  and  hours  of  Ufe, 
From  the  young  day  when  first  thy  infont  hand 
Fluck'd  witless  the  weak  flowers,  till  thine  arm 
Could  bend  that  bow  heroic  to  all  times. 
Show  thy  heart's  secret  to  an  ancient  Power 
Who  hath  forsaken  old  and  sacred  thrones 
For  prophecies  of  thee,  and  for  the  sake 
Of  loveliness  new-born," — Apolfo  then. 
With  sudden  scrutiny  and  gloomless  eyes. 
Thus  answer'd,  while  his  white  melodious  throat 
Throbb'd  with  the  syllables. — "Mnemosyne  ! 
Thy  name  is  on  my  tongue,  I  know  not  how ; 
Why  should  I  tell  thee  what  thou  so  well  seest  f 
Why  should  I  strive  to  show  what  from  thy  lips 
Would  come  no  mystery  ?    For  me,  dark,  dark. 
And  painful  vile  oblivion  seals  my  eyes : 
I  strive  to  search  wherefore  I  am  so  sad, 
Until  a  melancholy  numbs  my  limbs ; 
And  then  upon  the  grass  I  sit,  and  moan, 
Like  one  who  once  had  wings. — O  why  should  I 
Feel  cursed  and  thwarted,  when  the  liegeless  air 
Yields  to  my  step  aspirant  ?  why  should  I 
Spurn  the  green  turf  as  hateful  to  my  feet  7 
Goddess  benign !  point  forth  some  unknown  thing: 
Are  there  not  other  regions  than  this  isle  ? 
What  are  the  stars  ?    There  is  the  sun,  the  sun ! 
And  the  most  patient  brilliance  of  the  moon ! 
And  stars  by  thousands !     Point  me  out  the  way 
To  any  one  particular  beauteous  star, 
And  I  will  flit  into  it  with  my  lyre. 
And  make  its  eilvery  splendour  pant  with  blias. 
I  have  heard  the  cloudy  thunder :  Where  is  power  ? 
Whose  hand,  whose  essence,  what  divinity 
Makes  this  alarm  in  the  elements. 
While  I  here  idle  listen  on  the  shores 
In  fearless  yet  in  aching  ignorance  f 
O  tell  me,  lonely  Goddess !  by  thy  harp. 
That  waileth  every  mom  and  eventide, 
Tell  me  why  thus  I  rave,  about  these  groves ! 
Mute  thou  remainest — Mute  ?  yet  I  can  read 
A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face : 
Knowledge  enormous  makes  a  God  of  me. 
Names,  deeds,  gray  legends,  dire  events,  re- 
bellions, 
Majesties,  sovran  voices,  agonies. 
Creations,  and  destroyings,  all  at  once 
Pour  into  the  wide  hollows  of  my  brain, 
And  deify  me,  as  if  some  blithe  wine. 
Or  bright  elixir  peerless  I  had  drunk. 
And  so  become  immortal." — Thus  the  God, 
While  his  enkindled  eyes,  ^^ith  level  glance 
Beneath  his  white  soft  temples,  steadfast  kept 
Trembling  with  light  upon  Mnemosyne. 
Soon  wild  commotions  shook  him,  and  made  flush 
All  the  immortal  fairness  of  his  limbs : 
Most  like  the  stmggle  at  the  gate  of  death ; 
Or  liker  still  to  one  who  should  take  leave 
Of  pale  immortal  death,  and  vi\\Vv  %.va.tk% 
As  hot  aa  deatWa  \i  cibi^  wivYk  ^xcia  couoi^a^ 
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Die  into  life:  eo  young  Apollo  anguish'd; 
His  very  hair,  his  golden  tresses  famed 
Kept  undulation  round  his  eager  neck, 
During  the  pain.  Mnemosyne  upheld 
Her  arms  as  one  who  prophesied. — At  length 
Apollo  shriekM ;— and  lo !  from  all  his  limbs 
Celestial  •••••• 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


TO  SOME  LADIES, 

ON  RECEITllfO  A  CURIOUS  SHELL. 

What  though,  while  the  wonders  of  natore  ex- 
ploring, 

I  cannot  your  light  mazy  footsteps  attend ; 
Nor  listen  to  accents,  that  almost  adoring. 

Bless  Cynthia*s  hce,  the  enthusiast's  friend : 

Yet  orer  the  steep,  whence  the  mountain-stream 
rushes, 
With  you,  kindest  friends,  in  idea  I  rove ; 
Mark  the  clear  tumbling  crystal,  its  passionate 
gushes. 
Its  spray  that  the  wild-flower  kindly  bedews. 

Why  linger  ye  so,  the  wild  labyrinth  strolling  t 
Why  breathless,  unable  your  bliss  to  declarer 

Ah !  you  list  to  the  nightingale's  tender  condoling, 
Responsive  to  sylphs,  in  the  moonbeamy  air. 


Tie 


Which,  pure  from  mossy  beds,  did  • 
And,  after  parting  beds  of  simple  fli 
By  many  streams  a  little  lake  did  & 
Which  round  its  marge  reflected  wo' 
And,  in  its  middle  space,  «  sky  that  m 

There  the  kingfisher  saw  his  plums 
Vying  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  beb 
Whose  silken  fins'  and  ^Iden  scale 
Cast  upward,  through  the  waves,  a 
There  ssw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arc 
And  oar*d  himself  along  with  majes 
Sparkled  his  jeuy  eyes ;  his  feet  did 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebon 
And  on  his  back  a  lay  reclined  Tolupti 

Ah !  could  I  tell  the  wonders  of  so  i 
That  in  that  fairest  lake  had  placed 
I  could  e*en  Dido  of  her  grief  beguili 
Or  rob  from  aged  Lear  his  bitter  tee 
For  sure  so  fair  a  place  was  never  si 
Of  all  that  ever  charmed  romantic  ej 
It  seem'd  an  emerald  in  the  silver  si 
Of  the  bright  waters ;  or  ss  when  oo 
Through  clouds  of  fleecy  white,  laagh 
ean  sky. 

And  all  around  it  dipp'd  luxuriously 
Sloptngs  of  verdure  through  the  gloa 
Which,  as  it  were  in  gentle  amity. 
Rippled  delighted  up  the  flowery  sidi 
As  if  to  glean  the  ruddy  tears  it  tried 
Which  fell  profusely  from  the  rose-ti 
Haply  it  was  the  workings  of  irs  prid 


In  strife  to  throw  upon  the  shore  a  g< 
and  the  flowers  with  dew  are  yet  Outvying  all  the  bods  in  Flora's  diadei 
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drooping, 
I  see  ysu  are  treading  the  verge  of  the  sea : 
And  now !  ah,  I  see  it — ^you  just  now  are  stooping 
To  pick  up  the  keepsake  intended  for  me. 

Ef  a  cherub,  on  pinions  of  silver  descending, 
Had  brought  me  a  gem  firom  the  fretwork  of 
Heaven ; 
And  smiles  with  his  star-cheering  voice  sweetly 
blending. 
The  blessings  of  Tighe  had  melodiously  given ; 

It  had  not  created  a  warmer  emotion 

Than  the  present,  fair  nymphs,  I  was  blest  with 
from  you ; 
Than  the  shell,  from  the  bright  golden  sands  of 
the  ocean'. 
Which  the  emerald  waves  at  your  feet  gladly 
threw. 

For,  indeed,  'tis  a  sweet  and  peculiar  pleasure 
(And  blissful  is  he  who  such  happiness  finds,) 

To  possess  but  a  span  of  the  hour  of  leisure 
In  elegant,  pure,  and  aerial  minds. 


IMITATION   OF   SPENSER. 

•  •  *  *  • 

Now  Morning  from  her  orient  chamber  camo, 
And  her  first  footsteps  touched  a  verdant  hill : 
Crowning  its  lawny  cresi  vmYi  %T^^Mif  fLweaft, 
SiWtring  the  imlunied  g;ttiidDMQ('\\af^\ 


ODE  TO  A  NIGHTING 

1. 

Mr  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbne 

My  sense,  as  though  of  hemlock  I  bi 

Or  emptied  some  dull  opiate  to  the  drai 

One  minute  past,  and  Lethe-wards  k 

'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happinesi 

That  thou,  tight- winged  Dryad  oft 

In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beecben  green,  and  shadows  nom 

Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  < 


O  for  a  draught  of  vintage,  that  hath  be 
Gool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep-delved 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-greea 
Dance,  and  Proven^  song,  snd  i 
mirth! 
O  fo-  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  Sooth, 
Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocn 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  st  tb 
And  purple-staiiMid  nootb ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  ths « 


\ 


And  with  thee  &de  away  into  tl 
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3. 

way,  dissolTe,  and  quite  forget 

ou  among  the  learee  hast  never  known, ' 

neat,  the  fever,  and  the  fret 

rhere  men  sit  and  hear  each  other 
groan; 

Bf  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  gray  hairs,   > 

fouth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 
dies; 

B  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 

Ajid  leaden-eyed  despairs, 

)eattty  cannot  keep  her  lustrous  eyes, 

Bw  Love  pina  at  them  beyond  to- 
morrow. 


ay !  for  I  vrill  fly  to  thee, 
rioted  by  Bacchus  and  his  pards, 
viewless  wings  of  Poesy, 
the  dull  brain  perplexes  and  retarda : 
ith  thee !  tender  is  the  night, 
ly  the  Queen-Moon  is  on  her  throna, 
ir'd  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays ; 
But  here  there  is  no  light, 
lat  from  heaven  is  with  the  breexes 

blown 
gh   verdurous   glooms   and   winding 

moasy  waya. 

5. 

m  what  flowers  are  at  my  feet, 
.t  soft  incense  hangs  upon  the  boughs, 
balmed  darkness,  guess  each  sweet 
ith.  the  seasonable  month  endows 
the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild ; 
iwthom,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine ; 
iding  violets  cover'd  up  in  leaves ; 
And  mid-May's  eldest  child, 
ling  musk-rose,  full  of  dewy  wine, 
nurmurous  haunt  of  flies  on  summer 
•ves. 

6. 

listen ;  and,  for  many  a  time 

•en  half  in  love  with  easefid  Death, 

soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 

into  the  air  my  quiet  breath ; 

nore  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 

pon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 

ou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 

In  such  an  ecstasy  !— 

Ist  thou  sing,  and    I    have  ears   in 

vain — 
igh  requiem  become  a  sod. 

7. 

lot  bom  for  death,  immortal  Bird ! 
ry  generations  tread  thee  down ; 
'.  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
It  days  by  emperor  and  clown : 
)  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for 

home, 
K>d  in  tears  amid  the  alien  com ; 
The  same  that  oft-times  hath 
magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam  i 
knu  seaa,  in  fairy-Jiuads  ioriom.  * 
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8. 

Forlorn !  the  very  word  is  like  a  bell 

To  toll  me  back  from  thee  to  my  sole  self! 
Adieu !  the  fancy  cannot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  famed  to  do,  deceiving  elf 
Adieu !  adieu !  thy  plaintive  anthem  fades 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream. 
Up  the  hill-side;  and  now  *tis  buried  deep 
.    In  the  next  valley-glades : 
Waa  it  a  vision,  or  a  waking  dream  I 
Fled  is  that  music : — l3o  I  wake  or  sleep  t 


ODE   ON   A  GRECIAN    URN. 

1. 

Thou  still  unravish'd  bride  of  quietness! 

Thou  foster-child  of  Silence  and  slow  Time, 
Sylvan  historian,  who  canst  thus  express 

A  flowery  tale  more  sweetly  than  our  rhyme  t 
What  leaf-fringed  legend  haunts  about  thy  slisp« 
Of  deides  or  mortals,  or  of  both, 

In  Tempe  or  the  dales  of  Arcady  f 
What  men  or  gods  are  these  ?    What  maident 
loath  r 
What  mad  purauit  ?    What  struggle  to  escape  ff 
What  pipes  and  timbrels  f  What  wild  ecstasyf 

2. 

Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard 

Are  sweeter ;  therefore,  ye  soft  pipes,  play  on ; 
Not  to  the  sensual  ear,  but,  more  endeared, 

Pipe  to  the  spirit  ditties  of  no  tone : 
Fair  youth,  beneath   the  trees,  thou  canst  not 
leave 
Thy  song,  nor  ever  can  those  trees  be  bare ; 
Bold  Lover,  never,  never  canst  thou  kiM, 
Though  winning  near   the   goal — yet,  do   not 
grieve; 
She  cannot  fade,  though  thou  hast  not  thy  bliaa, 
For  ever  wilt  thou  love,  and  she  be  fair ! 

3. 

Ah,  happy,  happy  boughs !  that  cannot  shed 

Your  leaves,  nor  ever  bid  the  Spring  adiau ; 
And,  happy  melodist,  unwearied. 

For  ever  piping  songs  for  ever  new  ; 
More  happy  love !  more  happy,  happy  love ! 

For  ever  warm  and  still  to  be  enjoy *d. 
For  ever  panting  and  for  ever  young ; 
All  breathing  human  passion  far  above. 

That  leaves  a  heart  high-sorrowful  and  cloy'd« 
A  burning  forehead,  and  a  parching  tODfM. 


Who  are  theae  commg  to  the  sacrifice  f 

To  what  green  altar,  O  mysterious  priest, 
Lead'st  thou  that  heifer  lowing  at  the  skies. 

And  all  her  silken  flanks  with  garlands  drest  f 
What  Uttle  town  by  river  or  sea-shore. 

Or  mountain-bnilt  with  peaceful  citadel. 
Is  emptied  of  this  folk,  this  pious  mora  ? 
And,  little  town,  thy  streets  for  evermore 

Will  silent  be ;  and  iioX  ^  wvi\  \o  v^ 
Why  ib(m«eidMnb:bb«QUL«2«K 
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5. 

O  Attic  shape !  Fair  attitude !  with  brede 

Of  marble  men  and  maidens  orerwrought, 
With  forest  branches  and  the  trodden  weed ; 

Thou,  silent  form !  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought 
As  doth  eternity :  Cold  Pastoral ! 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 
Thou  shalt  remain,  in  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  ffiend  to  man,  to  whom  thou  aay'st, 
Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,**— that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 


II 


ODE  TO  PSYCHE. 

0  Goddess  !  hear  these  tuneless  numbers,  wrung 
By  sweet  enforcement  and  remembrance  dear, 

And  pardon  that  thy  secrets  should  be  sung, 
Even  into  thine  own  soft- couched  ear : 

Surely  I  dreamt  to-day,  or  did  I  see 
The  winged  Psyche  uith  awaken'd  eyes ! 

1  wanderM  in  a  forest  thoughtlessly, 

And,  on  the  sudden,  fainting- with  surprise, 
Saw  two  fair  creatures,  couched  side  by  side 
In  deepest  grass,  beneath  the  whisp'ring  roof 
Of  leaves  and  trembled  blossoms,  where  there 
ran 
A  brooklet,  scarce  espied : 
'Mid  hnsh*d,  cool-rooted  flowers,  fragrant- eyed, 

Blue,  alver-white,  and  budded  Tyrian, 
They  lay  calm-breathing  on  the  bedded  grass ; 
Their  arms  embraced,  and  their  pinions  too; 
Their  lips  touch* d  not,  but  had  not  bade  adieu, 
As  if  disjoined  by  soft-handed  slumber. 
And  ready  still  past  kisses  to  outnumber 
At  tender  eye-dawn  of  Aurorean  love : 

The  winged  boy  I  knew ; 
But  who  wast  thou,  O  happy,  happy  dove  f 
His  Psyche  true ! 

O  latest-bom  and  loveliest  vision  for 

Of  all  Olympus*  faded  hierarchy ! 
Fairer  than  Ph<pbe*s  sapphire-region*d  star, 

Or  Vesper,  amorous  glow-worm  of  the  sky ; 
Fairer  than  these,  though  temple  thou  hast  none. 

Nor  altar  heap*d  with  flowers ; 
Nor  virgin-choir  to  make  delicious  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
No  voice,  no  lute,  no  pipe,  no  incense  sweet 

From  chain-swung  censer  teeming ; 
No  shrine,  no  grove,  no  oracle,  no  heat 

Of  pale- mouthed  prophet  dreaming. 

0  brightest !  though  too  late  for  antique  vows, 
Too,  too  late  for  the  fond  believing  lyre, 

When  holy  were  the  haunted  forest  boughs. 
Holy  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  fire ; 

Yet  even  in  these  days  so  far  retired 
From  happy  pieties,  thy  lucent  fans. 
Fluttering  among  the  faint  Olympians, 

1  see,  and  sing,  by  my  own  eyes  inspired. 
So  let  me  be  thy  choir,  and  make  a  moan 

Upon  the  midnight  hours ; 
Thy  voice,  thy  lute,  thy  pipe,  thy  incense  sweet 

From  swinged  censer  teeming ; 
Thy  shrine,  thy  grove,  l\\y  otade,  \Yv^  Va«X 

Of  p«le-inoath*d  propbat  dceuiuiit. 


Yes,  I  will  be  thy  priest,  and  build  a  &iie 
In  some  untrodden  region  of  my  mind. 
Where    branched    thoughts,    new-grown 
pleasant  pain. 
Instead  of  pines  shall  murmur  in  the  win 
Far,  far  around  shall  those  dark-cluster'd  & 
Fledge   the  wild-ridged   mountains  mm 
steep; 
And  there  by  sephjrrs,  streams,  and  bink 
bees. 
The  moss-lain  Dryads  shall  be  lulFd  to  i 
,  And  in  the  midst  of  this  wide  quietnea 
A  rosy  sanctuary  will  I  dress 
With  the  vrreathed  trellis  of  a  working  bni 
With  buds,  and  bells,  and  stars  witb 
name, 
With  all  the  gardener  Fancy  e'er  coold  M| 
Who  breeding  flowers,  will  never  bnei 
same: 
And  there  shall  be  for  thee  all  soft  deBgkt 

That  ahadowy  thought  can  win, 
A  bright  torch,  and  a  casement  ope  tt  nifhl 
To  let  the  warm  Love  in ! 


FANCY. 


\ 


Ever  let  the  Fancy  roam. 

Pleasure  never  is  at  home : 

At  a  touch  sweet  Pleasure  melteth, 

Like  to  bubbles  when  rain  pelteth ; 

Then  let  winged  Fancy  waunder 

Through  the  thoughts  still  spresd  beyonl  hi 

Open  wide  the  mind*s  cage-door, 

She*  11  dart  forth,  and  cloud  ward  soar. 

O  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose ; 

Summer*s  joys  are  spoilt  by  use, 

And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 

Fades  as  does  its  blossoming ; 

Autumn*s  red-lipp*d  fruitage  too, 

Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew, 

Cloys  with  tasting :  What  do  then? 

Sit  thee  by  the  inglo,  when 

The  sear  fagot  biases  bright, 

Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 

When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled, 

And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 

From  the  plowboy's  heavy  shoon ; 

When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  NooB 

In  a  dark  conspiracy 

To  banish  Ehren  from  her  sky. 

Sit  thee  there,  and  send  abroad. 

With  a  mind  sclf-overaw*d. 

Fancy,  high  commission'd :  send  hsr! 

She  has  vassals  to  attend  her: 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 

Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost ; 

She  will  bring  thee,  all  together, 

All  delights  of  summer  weather; 

All  the  buds  and  bells  of  May, 

From  dewy  sward  or  thorny  spray ; 

All  the  heaped  Autumn's  wealth. 

With  a  still,  mysterious  stealth : 

She  will  mix  these  pleasures  up 

Like  three  flt  wines  in  a  cup, 

kcvd  iKou  shalt  quaff  it  :^hou  shslt  hm 
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the  reaped  corn ; 
is  antheming  the  morn : 
le  same  moment— -hark ! 
trly  April  lark, 
)k8,  with  busy  caw, 
for  sticks  and  straw, 
t,  at  one  glance,  behold 
and  the  marigold ; 
imed  lilies,  and  the  first 
>wn  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 
'scinth,  alwajr 
|ueen  of  the  mid- May ; 
f  leaf,  and  every  flower 
ith  the  self-same  shower, 
t  see  the  field- monse  peep 
om  its  celled  sleep ; 
aake  all  winter-thin 
mny  bank  its  skin ; 
oest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
in  the  hawthorn-tree, 
hen-bird*8  wing  doth  rest 
ler  mossy  nest ; 
hurry  and  alarm 
bee-hive  casts  its  swarm  ; 
>e  down-pattering, 
autumn  breezes  dng. 

)t  Fancy !  let  her  loose ; 

ig  is  spoilt  by  use : 

he  cheek  that  doth  not  fade, 

gazed  at  ?  Where's  the  maid 

mature  is  ever  new  f 
he  eye,  however  blue, 
nreary  f  Where's  the  face 
i  meet  in  every  place  f 
he  vmce,  however  soft, 
1  hear  so  very  oft  7 
I  sweet  Pleasure  melteth 
ibbles  when  rain  pelteth. 

winged  Fancy  find 
stress  to  thy  mind : 
ed  as  Ceres'  daughter, 
od  of  Torment  taught  her 
>wn  and  how  to  chide  ; 
list  and  with  a  side 
Bebe's  when  her  zone 
Iden  clasp,  and  down 
irtle  to  her  feet, 

held  the  goblet  sweet, 

grew  languid. — Break  the  mesh 

ncy's  niken  leash ; 

reak  her  prison-string, 

joys  as  these  she'll  bring.— 

inged  Fancy  roam, 

lever  b  at  home. 


ODE. 

Passion  and  of  Mhth, 
eft  your  souls  on  earth ! 
ouls  in  heaven  too, 
'ed  in  regions  new  ? 
those  of  heaven  commune 
spheres  of  sun  and  moon ; 
noise  of  fountains  wondrous, 
arle  of  voices  thund'rous ; 


With  the  whisper  of  heaven's  trees 
And  one  another,  in  soft  ease 
Seated  on  Elysian  lawns 
Browsed  by  none  but  Dian's  fawns ; 
Underneath  large  blue-bells  tented. 
Where  the  daisies  are  roee-scented. 
And  the  rose  herself  has  got 
Perfume  which  on  earth  is  not; 
Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing 
Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing, 
But  divine  melodious  truth ; 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth ; 
Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. 

Thus  ye  live  on  high,  and  than 
On  the  earth  ye  Uve  again ; 
And  the  souls  ye  left  behind  you 
Teach  us,  here,  the  way  to  find  yoa. 
Where  your  other  souls  are  joying. 
Never  slumber'd,  never  cloying. 
Here,  your  earth-bom  souls  still 
To  mortab,  of  their  little  week ; 
Of  their  sorrows  and  delights ; 
Of  their  passions  and  thehr  spites ; 
Of  their  glory  and  their  shame ; 
What  doth  strengthen  and  whsit  maim. 
Thus  ye  teach  us,  every  day. 
Wisdom,  though  fled  far  away. 

Bards  of  Passion  and  of  Mirth, 
Ye  have  left  your  souls  on  ear^ ! 
Ye  have  souls  in  heaven  too. 
Double-lived  in  regions  new ! 


ROBIN    HOOD. 

TO  A  rRlKND. 

No !  those  days  are  gone  away. 
And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray, 
And  their  minutes  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  pall 
Of  the  leaves  of  many  years: 
Many  times  hate  Winter's  shears. 
Frozen  North,  and  chilling  East, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest's  whispering  fleeces, 
Since  men  knew  nor  rent  nor  leases* 

No,  the  bugle  sounds  no  more. 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more ; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid -forest  laugh, 
Where  lone  Echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go,  with  sun  or  moon, 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you. 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold ; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan, 
Thnimnung  on  an  enivVI  c^vti 
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Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hosier  Merriment, 
Down  be«idt'  the  pasture  Trent ; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 

Gone,  the  merry  morris  din; 
Gone,  the  song  of  Ganielyn; 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw 
Idling  in  the  "grene  shawe  ;*' 
All  are  gone  away  and  past ! 
And  if  Rubin  should  be  cost 
Sudden  from  his  tufied  grave, 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days, 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craxe : 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fairn  beneath  the  dock-yard  strokes. 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas ; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her — strange !  that  honey 
Can*t  be  got  without  hard  money '. 

So  it  is ;  yet  let  us  sing 
Honour  to  the  old  bow-string ! 
Honour  to  the  bugle-horn  f 
Honour  to  the  woods  unshorn ! 
Honour  to  the  Lincoln  green ! 
Honour  to  the  archer  keen ! 
Honour  to  tight  little  John, 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon ! 
Honour  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood ! 
Honour  to  maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan ! 
Though  their  days  have  hurried  by, 
Let  us  two  a  burden  try. 


TO  AUTUMN. 


SiASOir  of  mists  and  mellow  fruitfulnesa ! 

Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  sun  ; 
Conspiring  with  him  how  to  load  and  bless 
With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eves 
run; 
To  bend  with  apples  the  moss'd  cottage-trees. 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
To  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel- 
shells 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  more. 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think  warm  days  will  never  cease, 
For  Summer  has  o*er-brimm*d  their  clammy 
cells. 

Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  f 
Sometimes  whoever  seeks  abroad  may  find 

Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 
Thy  hair  soft-Ufted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 


Or  on  a  half-reap* d  fiurow  aound  asleep, 
Drowsed  with  the  fiune  of  poppies,  «hik  ikr 

hook 
Spares   the    next   swath   and  all  iti  tai 
flowers ; 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner  thou  don  itnf 
Steady  thy  laden  head  across  a  brook; 
Or  by  a  cider-prets,  with  petient  look, 
Thou  watdiest  the  laet  oosii^  Woi  bf 
boars. 

Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  f    Ay,  «hM< 
they? 
Think  not  of  them,  thoa  hast  thy 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  sqA-4f*I^ 
And  touch  the  stubble-plains  with  mykas 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  smsll  gntfsrtA 
Among  the  river  taliows,  borne  aloft 
Or  ainking  aa  the  light  wind  livasoriiH. 
And  full-grown  lambs  loud  bleat  fromUyl 
Hedge-crickets  sing ;  and  now  with  i 
The  red- breast  whistles  iirom  a , 
And  gathering  swallows  twitter  ialkii 


ODE  ON   MELANCHOLY. 

No,  no,  go  not  to  Lethe,  neither  twist 
W^olf's-bane,   tight-rooted.  Cor  its 
wine; 
Nor  sufler  thy  pale  forehead  to  be  kisiTd 

By  nightshade,  ruby  grape  of  Prosefpin; 
Make  not  your  rosary  of  yew-berries. 
Nor  let  the  beetle,  nor  the  death-BOlk  li 
Your  mournful  Psyche,  nor  the 
A  partner  in  your  sorrow's  mysteries; 
For  shade  to  shade  will  come  too  dio«4^ ; 
And  drown  the  wakeful  anguish  of  ibi 

But  when  tlie  melancholy  fit  shall  frll 
Sudden  from  heaven  like  «  weepii^ 
That  fosters  the  droop-headed  flowers  dl, 

And  hides  the  green  hill  in  an  April 
Then  glut  thy  sorrow  on  a  morning  rasa, 
j     Or  on  the  rainbow  of  the  ealt  aaad- 

Or  on  the  wealth  of  globed  peomss; 
.  Or  if  thy  mistress  some  rich  anger  sho«^ 
I     Imprison  her  soft  hand,  and  let  her  raii^ 
And  feed  deep,  deep  upon  her 

She  dwella  with  Beauty — Beauty  that  ■■ 
And  Joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  I91 
I  Bidding  adieu ;  and  aching  Pleaaoie  aj^ 
Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee  mnatk 
Ay,  in  the  Tery  temple  of  Delight 
Veil'd  Melancholy  has  her  aovimn 
Though  seen  of  none  save  him  whole 
ous  tongue 
Can  btirst  Joy*s  grape  against  his  pabM 
His  soul  shall  taste  the  sadness  of  htf 
And  be  among  her  cloudy  trophies 


LEIGH  HUNT. 


Lboh  Hvht  18  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
'hnrch  of  England,  and  was  born  at  Southgate, 
I  Middksez,  October  the  19th,  1784.    Ue,  as 
ftQ  as  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  recenred  his  early 
dncation  at  Christ*s  Hoepital,  and  chiefly  under 
bs  same  grammar-master ;  and,  like  LamB,  he 
vap  prerented  from  going  to  the  Unirersity  (on 
bs  Christ's  Hospital  foundation,  it  is  understood 
»hs  a  preparatory  step  to  holy  orders)  by  an  im- 
•diment  in  fads  speech— i¥hich,  however,  he  had 
hs  good  fortune  to  OTorcome.    At  school,  as  in 
fcr  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  exuberance  of 
■mal  spirits,  and  for  passionate  attachment  to 
as  friends, — a  feeling,  also,  which  years  have  not  | 
■■iiBshed ;  but  he  evinced  little  care  for  study, 
sospt  when  the  exercises  were  in  verse,  when  he 
sonld  "give  up"  double  the  quantity  demanded' 
!«n  him.    His  prose  themes  (he  has  told  us 
■Mmg  other  interesting  facts)  were  generally  so 
■d,  that  the  master  used  to  crumple  them  in  his ' 
■ad,  and  throw  them  to  the  boys  for  their  amuse- 
Mnt    Mr.   Hunt  has  been  an  ardent  though 
«ver  an  ungenerous,  political  partisan,  and  has . 
in  almost  every  possible  way  for  the  ad- ' 
of  opinions,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
m  has  lived  to  see  in  a  great  measure  triumph. 
b  is  not  the  only  early  struggler  for  **  Reform," 
^  has  been  left  by  Reformers  in  power,  to  be  { 
keompensed  by  hb  own  feelings. 
The  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Hunt  and  Lord  Byron : 

in  prison,  where  Mr.  Hunt  was  confined  for] 
pobfication  of  an  article  m  the  **  Examiner,"  j 

he  then  conducted.  It  was  pronounced  to 
•  a  libel  on  the  Prince  Regent ; — and  originated 
k.  hb  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
P  Irsiand.  To  the  history  of  their  after  inter- 
we  have  not  space  to  refer.    Time  hss 

nearly  satisfied  the  worid  that  Mr.  Hunt  by 
Viieans  overdrew  the  picture  of  the  noble  Bard. 
%» leading  feature  in  Mr.  Hunt*s  character  is  a  j 
^k  of  truth;    This  was  unpalatable  to  Lord 
Vnm,  and,  for  a  time  also,  to  the  public.    Ani- ' 
■■I  ipirits, — a  power  of  receiving  delight  from  the 
^ftBionest  every-day  objects,  as  well  as  from  re- 
••<«  ones,-— and  a  sort  of  luxurious  natural  piety, 
^  to  speak,)  are  the  prevailing  influences  of  his 
*^lbgs.    His  friend,  Hailitt,  used  to  say  of  him, 
^Uuaion  to  his  spirits,  and  to  his  family  stock 
^Mi  b  from  the  West  Indies,)  that  he  had 
^'^cal  blood  in  his  veins." 
^  person  he  b  tall,  and  slightly  formed ;  hb 
**^«nanoe  b  singularly  fine ;  hb  eyes,  like  hb 


complexion,  are  dark— but  they  have  a  gentle  ex- 
pression, akin  to  that  of  the  gazelle.  Hb  look 
and  his  manner  are  both  kindly  and  persussive ; 
indeed  we  have  rarely  met  any  one  who  so  com- 
pletely realizes  our  notions  of  benevolence.  Hb 
conversation b  exqubitely  pleasing, — ''combining 
the  vivbcity  of  the  school  boy  with  the  resources 
of  the  wit.  and  the  taste  of  the  scholar."  We 
know  little  of  hb  political  writings;  they  must 
have  been  fierce  and  bitter, — for  they  alarmed  hb 
opponents,  and  delighted  and  encouraged  hb 
friends ;  but  unquestionably  the  man  is  to  be  seeft 
in  the  tender,  graceful,  and  affectionate  effuaknt 
of  the  Poet.  He  is  only  at  home  where  the  heart 
presides.  In  the  earlier  part  of  hb  career,  hb 
opinions  were  assailed  with  the  severest  hostility. 
He  has  outlived  the  animosity  to  which  he  was 
subjected  ;  the  mbfortunes  to  which  he  has  been 
exposed  have  been  met  with  philosophy  ;  and  hb 
enemies  have,  like  generous  antagonbts,  akied  in 
binding  up  the  wounds  they  had  inflicted.  He 
has  at  length  received  justice  from  all,— save  hb 
political  •'  friends." 

The  poetry  of  Leigh  Hunt  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  appreciated,  by  all  who  love  nature,  and 
sympathize  with  humanity.  It  is  Ibble  to  the 
charge  of  occasional  aflectation ;  and  it  b  to  be 
lamented  that,  at  times,  he  defaces  the  beauty  of 
a  composition  by  some  trifling  puerilities.  Mr. 
Hazlitt  appears  to  have  divined  the  cause  of  thete 
defects.  "From  greatsanguineness  of  temper,  firom 
great  quickness  and  unsuspecting  simplicity,  he 
runs  on  to  the  public  as  he  does  at  his  own  fire- 
side,—end  talks  about  himself,  forgetting  that  he 
b  not  always  among  friends."  This  disposition, 
however,  is  also  the  main  source  of  hb  success. 
Hb  nature  b  essentially  good  ;  and  what  he  writes 
makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  The  models  he  con- 
salts  are  the  true  old  English  Poets ;  and  the  gayer 
spirits  of  Italy.  He  b  a  scholar,  and  "  a  specbl 
lover  of  books ;"  yet  we  never  find  in  him  a  touch 
of  pedantry.  Hb  poetry  is  like  his  mind, — a  sort 
of  buoyant  outbreak  of  joyousness ;  and  when  a 
tone  of  sadness  pervades  it,  is  so  gentle,  confiding, 
and  hoping,  as  to  be  far  nearer  allied  to  resigna- 
tion than  repining.  Perhaps  there  is  no  Poet  who 
so  completely  pictures  himself;  it  is  a  fine  and  na- 
tural and  all-unselfbh  egotbm;  and  a  glorious 
contrast  to  the  gloomy  and  misanthropic  moods 
which  some  Bards  have  laboured  first  to  acquire, 
and  then  to  portray. 
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SONGS  AM)  CHORUS  OF  THE 
FLOWERS. 

R08E8. 

We  are  blushing  roaet. 

Bending  with  our  fuIneH, 
*  Midst  our  cloee-capp'd  sifter  buds 

Wanning  the  green  coolneaa. 

Whatsoe'er  of  beauty 

Yearns  and  yet  reposes. 
Blush,  and  bosom,  and  sweet  breath, 

Took  a  shape  in  roses. 

Hold  one  of  us  lightly, — 

See  from  what  a  slender 
Stalk  we  bow*r  in  heavy  blooms, 

And  roundness  rich  and  tender: 

Know  you  not  our  only 

Rival  flow'r, — the  human  f 
LoTeliest  weight  on  lightest  foot, 

Joy-abundant  woman  f 

LIL1B8. 

Wb  are  lilies  fair. 

The  flower  of  virgin  light ; 
Nature  hel4  us  forth,  and  said, 

"  Lo !  my  thoughts  of  white.** 

Ever  since  then,  angels 

Hold  us  in  their  hands ; 
You  may  see  them  where  they  take 

In  pictures  their  sweet  stands. 

Like  the  garden*8  angels 

Also  do  we  seem ; 
And  not  the  less  for  being  crown*d 

With  a  golden  dream. 

Coold  you  see  around  us 

The  enamour*d  air, 
You  would  see  it  pale  with  bliss 

To  hold  a  thing  so  foir. 

P0PPIE8. 

Wb  are  slumbering  poppies. 

Lords  of  Lethe  downs, 
Some  awake,  and  some  asleep, 

Sleeping  in  our  crowns. 
What  perchance  our  dreamt  may  know. 
Let  onr  serious  beauty  show. 

Central  depth  of  purple. 
Leaves  more  bright  than  rose, — 

Who  shall  tell  what  brightest  thought 
Out  of  darkest  grows? 

Who,  throagh  w\iai  fuxvet««\  v^> 

SouiB  to  love  and  v^ace  asAwoiX 


Visions  aye  are  on  us. 

Unto  eyes  of  power ; 
Pluto's  al way-setting  sun. 

And  Proserpine's  bower: 
There,  like  bees,  the  pale  souls  ra 
For  our  drink,  with  drowsy  h 

Taste,  ye  mortals,  also ; 

Milky-hearted,  we  ;— 
Taste,  but  with  a  reverent  care; 

Active-iMient  be. 
Too  much  gladneas  brings  to  g^ooo 
Those  who  on  the  gods  presume. 

CHOKini. 

Wb  are  the  sweet  ilowers. 
Bom  of  sonny  showeia, 

(Thmk,  whene'er  you  see  us,  what  o 
aaith;) 
Utterance,  mute  and  bright. 
Of  some  unknown  delight. 

We  All  the  air  with  pleasure ,  by  oar  simi 
All  who  see  us  lov6  os,— 
We  befit  all  places: 

Unto  sorrow  we  give  smilea,— «iid  in 

Mark  our  wajrs,  how  nciseles 
All,  and  sweetly  voicelesB, 
Though  the  March-winds   pqie,  to 
passage  clear ; 
Not  a  whisper  tells 
Where  our  small  seed  dwells 
Nor  b  known  the  moment  green,  wb* 
^ipear. 
We  thread  the  earth  in  aileno 
In  silence  build  our  bowers,* 
And  leaf  by  leaf  in  silence  b|iow,  till 
a-top,  sweet  flowers. 

The  dear  lumpish  baby. 
Humming  with  the  May-bee, 
Hails  us  with  his  bright  stare,  stumblii 
the  grass; 
The  hooey-droopuig  noon. 
On  a  night  in  June, 
iOsses  our  pale  pathway  leevee,  thi 
bridegroom  paaa. 
Age,  the  wither'd  cfinger. 
On  us  mutely  gaiee. 
And  wraps  the  thought  of  hie  Isst 
chiklhood*8  di 


See  (and  soom  all  duller 
Taste)  how  heav'n  loves  eoki 

How  great  Nature,  clearly  ,joysin  red  an 
What  sweet  thoughts  she  thii 
Of  violets  and  innka. 

And  a  thousand  flushing  huea» 


J 


See  her  whiteM  filisi 
Chill  the  silver 
And  what  a  red  mouth  is  her 
of  her  flowers. 


\ 


Uselessaess  divineat, 
Ql%iiai  the  fiM8i» 
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teth  us,  the  teachers  of  the  end  of  use ; 
Travellers,  weary  eyed, 
Bless  us,  far  and  wide ; 
rick  and  prison'd  thoughts  we  give  sudden 
^tmce: 

^ •.-!'•#  poor  town  window 
^  itssiekhest  planting, 
ta  wh .  ipeaks  loftier  truth  than  Babylonian 
vtaunting. 

Sagest  yet  the  uses, 

Miz*d  with  our  sweet  juices, 
tber  man  or  May-fly,  profit  of  the  balm ; 

As  fair  fingers  heard 

Knights  from  the  olden  field, 
bold  cups  of  mightiest  force  to  give  the 
wildest  calm. 

Ev'n  the  terror,  poison, 

Hath  its  plea  for  blooming ; 
t  gives  to  reverent  lips,  though  death  to  the 
presuming. 

And  oh !  our  sweet  soul-taker. 

That  thief,  the  honey  maker, 
t  a  boose  hath  he,  by  the  thymy  glen ! 

In  his  talking  rooms 

How  the  feasting  fumes, 
he  gold  cups  overflow  to  the  mouths  of  men ! 

The  butterflies  come  aping 

Those  fine  thieves  of  ours, 
flutter  round  our  rifled  tops,  like  tickled 
flowers  with  flowers. 

See  those  tops,  how  beauteous ! 

What  fair  service  duteous 
d  some  idol  waits,  as  on  their  lord  the  Nine  f 

Elfin  court  'twould  seem ; 

And  taught,  perchance,  that  dream 
b  the  old  Greek  mountain  dreamt,  upon 
nights  divine. 

To  expound  such  wonder 

Human  speech  avails  not ; 
here  dies  no  poorest  weed,  that  such  a  glory 
exhales  not. 

Think  of  all  these  treasures 
Matchless  works  and  pleasures, 

f  one  a  marvel,  more  than  thought  can  say ; 
Then  think  in  what  bright  show'rs 
We  thicken  fields  and  bow*rs, 

with  what  heaps  of  sweetness  half  stifle 
wanton  May : 
Think  of  the  mossy  forests 
By  the  bee-birds  haunted, 

all  those  Amazonian  plains,  lone  Isring  as 
enchanted. 

Trees  themselves  are  ours ; 
Fmhs  are  bom  of  flowers; 
1,  and  roughest  nut,  were  blossoms  in  the 
spring: 
The  lusty  bee  knows  well 
The  news,  and  comes  pell-mell, 
lances  in  the  gloomy  thicks  with  darksome 
antheming. 
Beneath  the  very  burthen 
Of  planet-pressing  ocean, 
rash  oar  smiling  cheeks  in  peace,^  thought 
for  meek  devotion. 


Tears  of  Phffibus, — missings 

Of  Cytherea*s  kissings. 
Have  in  us  been  found,  and  wise  men  fin^  tbem 
still ; 

Drooping  grace  unfiirls 

Still  Hyacinthus*  curls. 
And  Narcissus  loves  himself  in  the  selfish  rill: 

Thy  red  lip,  Adonis, 

Still  is  wet  with  morning ; 
And  the  step,  that  bled  for  thee,  the  rosy  briar 
adorning. 

Oh !  true  things  are  &bles. 
Fit  for  sagest  tables. 
And  the  flow*rs  are  true  things, — yet  no  fiiblta 
they; 
Fables  were  not  more 
Bright,  nor  loved  of  yore,— 
Yet  they  grew  not,  like  the  flow'rs,  by  every  old 
pathway : 
Grossest  hand  can  test  us ; 
Fools  may  prize  us  never  :^- 
Yet  we  rise,  and  rise,  and  rise, — marvels  sweet 
for  ever. 

Who  shall  say,  that  flowers 
Dress  not  heaven*s  own  bowers? 
Who  its  love,  without  us,  can  fancy— or  sweet 
floor? 
Who  shall  even  dare 
To  say,  we  sprang  not  there,— 
And  came  not  down  that  Love  might  bring  one 
piece  of  heav'n  the  more  f 
Oh !  pray  believe  that  angels 
From  those  blue  dominions. 
Brought  us  in  their  white  laps  d6wn,  'twax  their 
golden  pinions. 


TO  A  CHILD,  DURING  SICKNESS. 

Sleep  breathes  at  last  from  out  thee, 

My  little,  patient  boy ; 
And  balmy  rest  about  thee 

Smooths  ofi*  the  day*8  annoy. 
I  sit  me  down,  and  think 

Of  all  thy  winning  ways ; 
Yet  almost  wish,  with  sudden  shiink. 

That  I  had  less  to  praise. 

Thy  sidelong  pillowed  meekness. 

Thy  thanks  to  all  that  aid. 
Thy  heart,  in  pain  and  weakness. 

Of  fancied  faults  afi^d; 
The  little  trembling  hand 

That  wipes  thy  quiet  tears, — 
.  These,  these  are  things  that  may  demand 

Dread  memories  for  years. 

Sorrows  Fve  had,  severe  ones 

I  will  not  think  of  now ; 
And  calmly  'midst  my  dear  ones. 

Have  wasted  with  dry  brow : 
But  when  thy  fingers  press. 

And  pat  my  stooping  head, 
I  cannot  bear  the  g;eiilVMJfi», — 

Tbe  tears  axe  Va  ih«ix  >>t4. 


LKIGH  HUNT. 


Ah  I  firrtborn  of  thy  mother, 

When  life  and  hope  were  new ; 
Kind  playmate  of  thy  brother, 

Thy  sister,  father,  too : 
My  light  where'er  I  go, 

My  bird  when  prison  bound,— 
My  hand  in  hand  companion, — no, 

My  prayers  shall  hold  thee  romid. 

To  Bay,  "  He  haa  departed,"— 

"  His  voice,"—**  his  face,"—"  is  gone ; 
To  feel  impatient-hearted, 

Yet  feel  we  moat  bear  on: 
Ah,  I  could  not  endure 

To  whisper  of  such  woe. 
Unless  I  felt  this  sleep  insure 

That  it  will  not  be  so. 

Yea,  still  he*8  fiz*d,  and  sleeping  \ 

This  silence  too  the  while- 
Its  very  hush  and  creeping 

Seem  whiapering  us  a  amila  :— 
Something  divine  and  dim 

Seems  going  by  one's  ear, 
Like  parting  wings  of  cherubim. 

Who  say,  *•  We've  finished  hero." 


.»» 


She  drofip'd  her  glove,  to  prove  his 

look'd  at  him  and  smiled  ; 
He  bow'd,  and  in  a  moment  leap'd 

lions  wild: 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick, 

gain'd  the  place. 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  kr 

the  lady*s  face. 
«*  By  God !"  cried  Francis.  '*  rightly  d 

he  rose  from  where  he  sat ; 
No  love."  quoth  he,  '*  but  vanity,  i 

task  Uke  that !" 


THE  GLOVE  AND  THE  LIONS. 

Kiiro  Fbircis  was  a  hearty  king,  and  lov'd  a  royal 
sport, 

And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking  on 
the  court ; 

The  nobles  fill'd  the  benches  rotmd,  the  ladies  by 
their  side,* 

And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge,  with 
one  for  whom  he  sigh'd : 

Aiid  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crown- 
ing show, 

Vdour  aiid  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal 
beasts  below. 

Ramp'd  and  roar'd  the  lions;  with  horrid  laughing 

jaws; 
They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a 

wind  went  with  their  paws ; 
With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar,  theyroll'd 

on  one  another, 
Till  all  the  pit,  with  sand  and  mane,  was  in  a 

thunderous  smother ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whixzing 

through  the  air : 
Said  Francis,  then,  *' Faith,  gentlemen,  we*re 

better  here  than  there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king,  a  beauteous, 

lively  dame. 
With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which 

always  seem'd  the  same  ; 
She  thought.  The  count,  my  lover,  is  brave  as 

brave  can  be— - 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  show  his 

love  of  me : 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on ;  the  oecukm  is 

divine,^ 
I'll  drop  my  glove,  to  ptove\naV]n«\  fp«al  ^lory 

wiUbemiiM. 


it 


THE  nSH,  THE   MAN,  AN] 

SPIRIT. 

TO   riSB. 

You  strange,  astonish'd^looking,  angle 
Dreary-mouth' d,  gaping  wretches  o^ 
Gulping  salt  water  everlastingly. 

Cold-blooded,  though  with  rod  your 
graced, 

And  mute  though  dwellera  in  the  roarii 
And  you,  all  shapes  beside,  that  fieh; 
Some  round,  some  flat,  some  long,  a 

Legless,  unloving,  infamooaly  chaste ; 

O  scaly,  slippery,  wet,  swift,  staring  n 
What  is't  ye  dof     What  life  lead 
goggles  r 
Hdw  do  ye  vary  your  vile  days  and  nij 
How  pass  your  Sundays?    Are  y* 
joggles 
In  ceaseless  wash  t    Still  nought  but , 
bites, 
And  drinks,  and  stares,  diversified 
glesf 

A  PISH  AirSWBBS. 

Amazing  monster !  that,  for  aught  I  ki 
With  the  firet  sight  of  thee  didst 

race 
For  ever  stare !    O  flat  and  ahockinf 

Grimlv  divided  from  the  breast  bek)w! 

Thou,  that  on  dry  land  horribly  dost  g< 
With  a  split  body,  and  moot  ridiculoi 
Prong  after  prong,  disgrecer  of  all  gi 

Long-useless-fiim'd,  hair'd,  upright,  un 

0  breather  of  unbreathable,  sword-sha: 
How  canst  exist !     How  bear  tbysell 

And  dreary  sloth  ?  What  particle  can 
Of  the  only  blessed  life,  the  watery  f 

1  sometimes  see  of  ye  an  actual  pair 

Go  by !  link'd  fin  by  fin !  moat  odioa 

TBI  PISH  TDRirS  INTO  ▲  HAK,  AlTD  TH 
SPIRIT,  AND  AOAIlf  8PSAK8. 

Indulge  thy  smiling  scorn,  if  smiling  sii 
O  man  !  and  loathe,  but  with  a  sort  o 
For  diflerenoe  must  itself  by  diflereoe 

\  Kxv^^^\!DL%weet  clang,  thsyhtwe  with  i 
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)iie  of  the  spirits  •m  I,  that  at  their  will 
Lire  in  whate'er  has  life — fish,  eagle,  dore — 
No  hate,  no  pride,  beneath  nooght,  nor  above, 

h.  visiter  of  the  rounds  of  God*s  sweet  skill. 

BiUn*s  Hfe  is  warm,  glad,  sad,  *twizt  loves  and 
graves, 
Boundless  in  hope,  honoured  with  pangs  austere, 
Haaven-gaxing ;  and  his  angel-wings  he  craves : — 
The  fish  is  swift,  small-needing,  vague  yet 
clear, 
A  cold  sweet  silver  life,  wrapped  in  round  waves. 
Quickened  with  touches  of  transporting  fear. 


IBOU  BEN  ADHEM  AND  THE 

ANGEL. 

^Bou  Bkn  Adbsm  Cmsy  his  tribe  increase !) 
kWoke  one  night  firom  a  deep  dream  of  peace. 


And  saw,  within  the  moonlight  in  his  room, 

Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom, 

An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold; 

Ebcceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold : 

And  to  the  presence  in  the  room  he  said, 

"  What  writest  thou  V*    The  vision  raised  its 

head, 
And,  with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 
Answered,  '*The  names  of  those  who  love  th« 

Lord." 
"And  is  mine  onef"  said  Abou.    "Nay,  not 

so;" 
Replied  the  angel.    Abou  spoke  more  low, 
But  cheerly  still ;  and  said,  "  I  pray  thee,  then. 
Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow-men." 
The  angel  wrote  and  vanish'd.     The   next 

night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  wakening  light, 
And  show'd  the  names  whom  love  of  Ood  had 

bless'd, 
And  lo!  Ben  Adhem's  name  led  all  the  rest. 
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ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM. 


Allan  Cunninoham  was  born  at  Blackwood*  I  spected  and  esteemed  than  Mr.  Cuimiiig 
a  place  of  much  natural  beauty,  on  Nithside,  a  numbers  among  his  personal  friends  all 
few  miles  above  Dumfries,  on  the  7ih  of  Decem-  eminent  and  accomplished  of  his  contem 
bar,  1784.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  far- 1  in  private  life  he  has  ever  been  irreproac 
mers ;  and  one  of  his  ancestors,  an  officer  under  .  an  early  and  a  happy  marriage  probably  ( 
the  great  Montrose,  shared  in  his  leader's  good  i  him  from  the  errors  and  eccentricities  « 
and  evil  fortune  at  Kilsythc  and  Philiphaugh.  generally  mark  the  career  of  a  youth  < 
Some  hopes  held  out  by  a  relative  of  a  situation  in  upon  entering  the  perilous  maze  of  the  dm 
India,  havii^ig,  it  appears,  failed,  Allan,  at  eleven  where  hundreds  of  as  rare  promise  ht 
years  of  age,  was  removed  from  scliool,  to  learn,  under  the  effect  of  dissipation  and  detpc 
under  an  elder  brother,  his  business  of  a  mason,  and  whose  names  are  to  be  found  only  n 


This  he  did  not  dislike,  and  soon  became  a  skilful 
workman ;  but  he  loved  still  better  to  pore  over 


rible  records  of  '*  Calamities  of  Authors, 
ningham,  in  person,  seems  better  fitter 


old  books — listen  to  old  songs  and  talcs — and   with  huge  blocks  of  marble  than  with  en 


roam  among  his  native  glens  and  hills.    A  thirst 

for  knowledge  came  early  ;  but  a  love  of  writing, 

as  wc  have  heard  him  say,  came  late.    Some  of  !  as  physical  power ;  his  eye  keen  and  s 

his  lyrics,  however,  found  their  way  into  a  singu*   but  peculiarly  gentle  and  winning.    He 


fancy.     His  frame  is  of  vigorous  proport 
countenance  highly  expressive  of  menu 


lar  book, — Cromek*s  "  Remains  of  Nithsdale  and 
Galloway  Songs,*' — and,  passing  for  ancient,  were 
received  with  an  applause  which  at  once  startled 
and  amused  the  writer.  Dr.  Percy  boldly  de- 
clared they  were  too  good  to  be  old ;  and  the 
author  of  "  Marmion"  has  more  than  once  said, 
that  not  even  Burns  himself  has  enriched  Scottish 
song  with  more  beautiful  effusions.  In  1810,  Mr. 
Cunningham  was  allured  from  the  Nith  to  the 
Thames.  For  some  years  he  attached  himself  to 
the  public  press;  and  in  1814,  entered  the  studio  of 
Sir  Francis  Chantrey ,  the  distinguished  sculptor,  as 
superintendent  of  his  works. — a  station  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  till  Sir  Francis's  death.  The 
first  volume  he  ventured  to  publish  was  '*  Sir  Mar- 
maduke  Maxwell,"  a  dramatic  poem,  named  after 


industry  ^Hth  genius,  and  a  most  rigid 
with  both.  His  biographies  have  been  ol 
on  the  ground  that  he  has  seen  more  t 
than  to  praise  in  the  subjects  of  them :  if, 
such  contributions  arc  valuable  onlyai 
TRUE,  and  in  proportion  to  their  dbtance 
imaginative  and  the  misleading,  they  an 
and  will  be  the  most  enduring  of  his  wo 
The  poems  of  Cunningham,  as  we 
mated,  are  not  numerous ;  his  last  poe 
duction  of  any  length,-- 4he  Maid  of  £ 
perhaps,  his  best:  the  scene  of  this  U 
epic,  as  he  correctly  styles  it,  is  laid  in 
vale ;  and  many  of  the  delicious  piciur 
tains,  with  a  true  vein  of  poetry  throu| 
drawn  from  rural  life.  It  is,  however, 
a  measiure  ill  calculated  to  become  e: 


one  of  the  heroes  of  his  native  district.    It  was  ^el\ 

received  by  critics;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  generously  '  popular.    The  poetical  reputation  of  A 

,.„     ,  ^  ^         .  ^  ningham  has  been  made,  and  is  sustain* 

Handed  the  rustic  .iranger  up  to  fiime.-  ,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  jy^^l  pi^,      ^hcy  are  e: 

by  a  kind  notice  of  his  first  attempt  in  the  Preface  ^  fee Ung— chaste  and  elegant  in  style— g 
to  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel."  Thenceforward  Mr.  •  expression,  and  natural  in  conception :  t 
Cunningham  took  his  place  among  the  Poets  of  indeed,  the  mere  and  unstudied  outponri 
Great  Britain.  He  has  since  supplied  us  with  but  heart ;  yet  will  bear  the  strictest  and  m< 
occasional  proofs  of  his  right  to  retain  it ;  having  inspection  of  those  who  consider  elaboi 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  the  production  of  i  to  be  at  least  the  second  requisite  of  the 
prose  works  of  fiction  ;  and  commenced  an  under- '  song.  His  own  country  has  supplied  hii 
taking  of  vast  magnitude  and  importance, — the  principal  themes ;  and  the  peculiar  diale< 


**  Lives  of  the  Poets  from  Chaucer  to  Coleridge ;" 
— a  task  for  which  he  is  eminently  qualified. 
Few  modem  writers  are  more  universally  re- 


land — in  which  he  frequently  writes- 
taste  prevents  him  from  ever  rendering 
even  inharmonious,  to  Southero  ears. 
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r  N  AND  COUNTRY  CHILD. 

country !  free  as  air 
d  as  the  tunshine  fair ; 
le  lily,  where  the  dew 
I  when  the  day  is  new ; 
i  May-flowers  like  the  bee, 
reet  music  on  the  knee, 

breast  to  that  glad  tune 
s  make  'mong  the  woods  of  Jane : 
J ; — *tis  sweet  to  sing 
r  and  gladsome  thing. 

e  town  !  for  thee  I  sigh  ; 
fs  thy  golden  sky, 
hy  daisied  sod, 
eet  thy  boundless  road, 
deer's  the  clattering  tramp 
n,  thy  best  light's  a  lamp, — 
oke,  and  not  through  trelliscd  vines 
ig  trees,  thy  sunbeam  shines : 
;  in  sadness ;  whore 
k  wrought  in  aught  so  fair. 

e  country  !  thy  small  feet 
awberries  red  and  sweet ; 
wander  forth  to  see 
which  most  delight  the  bee ; 
;r  which  the  throstle  sung 
ile  she  nursed  her  young ; 
eath  the  sloe -thorn,  where 
'  twins  the  timorous  hare ; 
,'rought  o'er  with  wild  bluebells, 
n  bees  build  their  balmy  cells ; 
xxi  stream,  the  shady  pool, 
B  leap  when  the  day  is  cool ; 
nest  that  seems  to  be 
il)e  sheltering  tree, — 
larvels  which  my  verse 
lai\guage  to  rehearse. 

le  town !  for  thee,  alas ! 
cArcads  nor  flowers  nor  grass ; 

0  nests,  nor  in  the  sun 

a  come  singing  as  they  run : 
s  thy  blosflom'd  tree, 
ly  murmuring  bee; 
.aged,  thy  dove  is  where 
>r  dwells,  beside  thy  hare  ; 
)luck'd,  and  bv  the  pound 
norous  all  the  city  round ; 
rinborn  on  the  stalk, 
e  in  thy  evenmg  walk ; 
birds, — but  to  thee  comes 

1  din  of  cars  and  drums, 
I  cries,  such  as  are  rife 
and  wassail  waken  strife. 

le  country !  on  the  lawn 
ie  the  bounding  fawn, 
bird  which  tries  its  wing 
e  on  the  winds  of  spring ; 


Bright  as  the-san  when  from  the  cload 
He  comes  as  cocks  are  crowing  loud ; 
Now  running,  shouting,  'mid  sunbeanu. 
Now  groping  treats  in  lucid  streams, 
Now  spinning  hke  a  mill-wheel  roimd. 
Now  hunting  echo's  empty  sound, 
Now  climbing  up  some  old  tall  tree— 
For  climbing  sake.    'Tis  sweet  to  thee 
To  sit  where  birds  can  sit  alone. 
Or  share  with  thee  thy  venturous  throne. 

Child  of  the  town  and  bustling  street. 
What  woes  and  snares  await  thy  feet ! 
Thy  paths  are  paved  for  five  long  miles, 
Thy  groves  and  hills  are  peaks  and  tiles ; 
Thy  fragrant  air  is  yon  thick  smoke. 
Which  shrouds  thee  like  a  mourning  cloak ; 
And  thou  art  cabinM  and  confined. 
At  once  fi'om  sun,  and  dew,  and  wind ; 
Or  set  thy  tottering  feet  but  on 
Thy  lengthenM  walks  of  slippery  stone; 
The  coachman  there  careering  reels 
With  goaded  steeds  and  maddening  wheels ; 
And  Commerce  pours  each  poring  son 
In  pelf's  pursuit  and  hollos'  nm  : 
While  flush'd  with  wine,  and  stung  at  play, 
Men  rush  from  darkness  into  day. 
The  stream's  too  strong  for  thy  small  bark ; 
There  nought  can  sail,  save  what  is  stark. 

Fly  from  the  town,  sweet  child !  for  health 
Is  happiness,  and  strength,  and  wealth. 
There  is  a  lesson  in  each  flower, 
A  story  in  each  stream  and  bower ; 
On  every  herb  on  which  you  tread 
Arc  written  words  which,  rightly  read. 
Will  lead  you  from  earth's  fragrant  sod. 
To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God. 


AWAKE,   MY   LOVE! 

Awake,  my  love !  ere  morning's  ray 
Throws  off  night's  weed  of  pilgrim  gray; 
Ere  yet  the  hare,  cower'd  close  from  view, 
Licks  from  her  fleece  the  clover  dew  : 
Or  wild  swan  shakes  her  snowy  wings, 
By  hunters  roused  from  secret  springs : 
Or  birds  upon  the  boughs  awske, 

I  Till  green  Arbigland's  woodlands  shake. 

I 

She  comb'd  her  curling  ringlets  down. 
Laced  her  green  jtipen,  and  clasp'd  her  shoon ; 
And  from  her  home,  by  Preston-burn, 
Came  forth  the  rival  lit;ht  of  morn. 
The  lark's  soni?  dropp'd. — now  loud,  now  hosh,- 
The  goldspink  answer* d  from  the  bush ; 
The  plover,  fed  on  heather  crop, 
Call'd  from  the  misty  mountain  top. 

'Tis  sweet,  she  said,  while  thus  the  day 
Grows  into  gold  from  silvery  gray, 
To  hearken  heaven,  and  bush,  and  brake* 
Instinct  with  soul  of  song  awake ; — 
To  see  the  smoke,  in  many  a  wreath. 
Stream  blue  from  hall  and  bower  beneath, 
Where  yon  bUthe  mowei  VA]!^t%  ^oiv^ 
With  gUueiing  tcytbA  voii  )raaicu&  iod%. 
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Yes,  lovely  one !  and  doat  thou  mark 
The  moral  of  yon  carolling  lark  ? 
Tak*st  thou  from  Nature's  counsellor  tongue 
The  warning  precept  of  her  song  f 
Each  bird  that  shakes  the  dewy  grove 
Warms  its  wild  note  with  nuptial  love ; 
The  bird,  the  bee,  with  variooa  sound, 
Proclaim  the  sweets  of  wedlock  round. 


THE  LASS   OF  GLENESLAN-MILL. 

The  laverock  loves  the  dewy  light. 

The  bee  the  balmy  foxglove  fair ; 
The  shepherd  loves  the  glowing  mom. 

When  song  and  sunshine  fill  the  air : 
Bitt  I  love  best  the  summer  moon, 

With  all  her  stars,  pure  streaming  stiU ; 
For  then,  in  light  and  love  I  meet 

The  sweet  lass  of  Gleneslan-mill. 

The  violets  lay  their  blossoms  low. 
Beneath  her  white  foot,  on  the  plain ; 

Their  fragrant  heads  the  lilies  wave. 
Of  her  superior  presence  fain. 

0  might  I  clasp  her  to  my  heart. 
And  of  her  ripe  lips  have  my  will ! 

For  loath  to  woo,  and  long  to  win. 
Was  she  by  green  Gleneslan-mill. 

Mute  was  the  wind,  soft  fell  the  dew. 

O'er  Blackwood  brow  bright  glow'd  the  moon ; 
Rills  murmurM  music,  and  the  stars 

Refused  to  set  our  heads  aboon : 
Ye  might  have  heard  our  beating  hearts. 

Our  mixing  breaths, — all  was  so  still, 
Till  morning's  light  shone  on  her  locks, — 

Farewell,  lass  of  Gleneslan-mill. 

Wert  thou  an  idol  all  of  gold. 
Had  I  the  eye  of  worldish  care, — 

1  could  not  think  thee  half  so  sweet, 
Look  on  thee  so,  or  love  thee  mair. 

Till  death's  cold  dewdrop  dim  mine  eye, 
This  tongue  be  mute,  this  heart  lie  still,— 

Thine  every  wish  of  joy  and  love. 
My  lass  of  green  Gleneslan-mill ! 


THE  POET'S  BRIDAL-DAY  SONG. 

O  !  MT  love's  like  the  steadfast  sun, 

Or  streams  that  deepen  as  they  run : 

Nor  hoary  hairs,  nor  forty  yean. 

Nor  moments  between  sighs  and  fears ; 

Nor  nights  of  thought,  nor  days  of  pain. 

Nor  dreams  of  glory  dreamed  in  vain, — 

Nor  mirth,  nor  sweetest  song  which  flows 

To  sober  joys  and  soften  woes, 

Can  make  my  heart  or  fancy  flee 

One  moment,  my  sweet  wife,  from  thee. 

Even  while  I  muse,  I  see  thee  sit 
In  maiden  bloom  and  matron  wit ; 
Fair,  gentle,  as  when  first  I  sued 
Ye  seem,  but  of  sedater  mood : 
Yet  my  heart  leaps  as  fond  fox  \]hee 
As  when,  beneath  Aib\g\and  iiee, 


We  stayed  and  wooed,  and  thought  the  moan 

Set  on  the  sea  an  hour  too  soon ; 

Or  lingered  'mid  the  falling  dew. 

When  looks  were  fond,  and  words  were  few. 

Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Pive  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet; 
And  time,  and  care,  and  birth-time  woes 
Have  dimmed  thine  eye,  and  touched  thy  rose 
To  thee,  and  thoughts  of  thee,  belong 
All  that  charms  me  of  tale  or  song; 
When  words  come  down  like  dews  ansooglUi 
With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought ; 
And  fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free,— 
They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from  thee 

O,  when  more  thought  we  gave  of  <^ 
To  silver  than  some  give  to  gold* 
'Twas  sweet  to  sit  and  ponder  o'er 
What  things  should  deck  our  humble  bowv ! 
'Twas  sweet  to  pull,  in  hope,  vrith  thee, 
The  golden  fruit  from  fortune's  tree ; 
And  sweeter  still,  to  choose  and  twine 
A  garland  for  these  locks  of  thine ; 
A  song-¥nreath  which  may  grace  my  Jetn« 
While  rivers  flow,  and  woods  arj  green. 

At  times  there  come,  as  come  there  ov^t, 
Grave  moments  of  sedater  thought, — 
When  fortune  frowns,  nor  lends  oor  mght 
One  gleam  of  her  inconstant  ight ; 
And  hope,  that  decks  the  peasant's  bower. 
Shines  like  the  rainbow  through  the  shower: 

0  then  I  see,  while  seated  nigh, 

A  mother's  heart  shine  in  thine  eye ; 
And  proud  resolve,  and  purpose  meek, 
Speak  of  thee  more  than  words  can  speak,-- 

1  think  the  wedded  wife  of  mine 
The  best  of  all  that's  not  divine ! 


A  WET  SHEET  AND  FLOWING  SI 

A  WET  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 

A  wind  that  follows  fast,— 
And  fills  the  white  and  rustling  sail. 

And  bends  the  gallant  mast : 
And  bends  the  gallant  mast,  my  boya. 

While,  like  t^.e  eagle  free. 
Away  the  good  ship  fliee,  and  toarat 

Old  England  on  the  lee. 

O  for  a  soft  sad  gentle  wind  ! 

I  heard  a  fair  one  cry ; 
But  give  to  me  the  snoring  breese. 

And  whit5  waves  heaving  high : 
And  white  waves  heaving  high,  my  boTSf 

The  goo>i  ship  tight  and  free, — 
The  world  of  waters  is  our  home. 

And  me/ry  men  are  we. 

There's  tempest  in  yon  homed  meoo. 

And  lightning  in  yon  ckrad ; 
And  hark !  the  music,  mariners. 

The  wind  is  piping  loud : 
The  wind  is  piping  loud,  my  boys. 
The  lightning  flashing  free,— 
.     While  the  hollow  oak  our  p«i«Ai>  is, 
\       0\n\vftXMAi^\he 


JOHN  CLARE. 


ora  CLAms  was  born  at  Helpatone,  near  Peter- 
oagh,  Northamptonshire,  in  1793.    His  fiither 

I  a  day  labourer;  and  the  Poet  was  acquainted 
h  Poverty  long  before  he  associated  with  the 
lae.  His  manhood  has  been  domed  to  a  lot  as 
ere,  and  it  would  seem  that  want  is  his  only 
wpeet  in  old  age ;  for  modern  legislation  has 
nnred  him  even  of  the  "hope"  on  which  he 
konB,  in  one  of  his  early  poems,  as  a  "  last  re- 
irce." 

**TV>  claim  the  humble  pittance  once  a  week. 
Which  joetice  Ibrcei  firom  disdainftil  pride." 

The  story  of  his  life  presents,  perhaps,  one  of 
M  BMMC  striking  and  affecting  examples  that  the 
hlory  of  unhappy  genius  has  ever  recorded ;  il- 
Mnting  in  a  sad  and  gvevous  manner  the  misery 
Hdaeed  by  the  gift  of  mind  in  an  humble  sta- 
11^— by  great  thoughts  nourished  in  unfitting 
hees.  If  ever  the  adage  which  tells  us  that  a ' 
Wc  is  bom  a  Poet,  has  been  pracdcally  realised, 
ii  in  the  case  of  the  peasant  of  Northampton- 
fn.  If  ever  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  under 
Benlties  has  been  made  clear  beyond  a  doubt, 
Ii  in  his  case.  It  is  our  melancholy  task  to  add 
4r  ever  the  oft-denied  assertion,  that  genius  is 

II  the  heritage  of  woe,  may  be  placed  beyond 
■mversy,  it  is  in  this  instance  also.  By  work- 
I  '* over-hours,*'  he  contrived  to  earn  enough  to 
|r  hf  teaming  to  read ;  the  savings  of  eight 
Hks  sufficed  to  obtain  a  month's  **  schooling ;" 
I  Ins  first  object  having  been  achieved,  his  next 
m  to  procure  books.  A  shilling  made  him  the 
Mtr  of  Thomson's  **  Seasons ;"  and  he  imme- 
itly  began  to  compose  poetry:  but  for  some 
IS  afterwards,  being  unable  to  maater  funds  to 
Mure  paper,  he  was  compelled  to  entrust  to  his 
MMMry  the  preservation  of  his  verses.  He  lived 
the  presence  of  Nature,  and  worshipped  her 
Hi  a  genuine  and  natural  passion :  "the  com- 
Ml  air,  the  sun,  the  skies;"  the  "old  familiar 
m^'  of  the  green  fields,  with  their  treasures  of 
his  and  wild  flower,  were  the  sources  of  his  in- 
JMioo:  and  the  people— -their  customs,  their 
Its,  their  griefs,  and  their  amusements — were 
ft  themes  of  his  verse.  Thus  he  went  on, 
Mung  and  writing  poetry,  for  thirteen  years, 
Miout  having  received  a  single  word  of  en- 

sment,  and  without  the  most  distant  pros- 
!  of  reward."  Perhqw  his  destiny  would  have 


been  happier  had  he  never  encountered  either. 
Accident,  however,  led  to  the  publication  of  a 
volume  of  his  Poems :  it  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  brought  money  to  the  writer ;  a  few 
"  noble"  patrons  doled  out  some  guineas ;  and  ws 
believe  something  like  an  annuity  was  purchased 
for  the  Poet ;— several  other  volumes  followed;  • 
but  the  public  no  longer  sympathized  when  they 
ceased  to  be  astonished, — and  latterly  we  imagine, 
not  only  has  the  writer  received  nothing  for  hie 
productions,  but  the  sale  of  them  has  not  sufficed 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  publication. 

Clare  has,  we  understand,  made  an  nnsacoeis- 
ful,  indeed  a  ruinous  attempt  to  improve  his  con- 
dition, by  farming  the  ground  he  tilled ;  and  has 
for  some  years  existed  in  a  state  of  poverty,  as 
utter  and  hopeless  as  that  in  which  he  passed  his 
youth.  He  has  a  wife  and  a  very  large  family ; 
and  it  is  stated  to  us,  that  at  times  his  mind  gives 
way  under  the  sickness  of  hope  deferred.  His 
appearance,  when  some  years  ago  it  was  our  lot 
to  know  him,  was  that  of  a  simple  rustic ;  and  his 
manners  were  remarkably  gentle  and  unassuming. 
He  was  short  and  thick,  yet  not  ungraceful,  in 
person.  His  countenance  was  plain  but  agreeable ; 
he  had  a  look  and  manner  so  dreamy,  as  to  have 
appeared  sullen— but  for  a  peculiarly  winning 
smile ;  and  his  forehead  was  so  broad  and  hifth  as 
to  have  bordered  on  deformity.  Further,  wi  be- 
lieve that  in  his  unknown  and  uncherished  youth, 
and  in  his  after-days  when  some  portion  of  fiime 
and  honour  fell  to  his  share,  he  maintained  a  fair 
character,  and  has  subjected  himself  to  no  charge 
more  unanswerable  than  that  of  indiscretion  in  ap- 
plying the  very  limited  funds  with  which  he  was 
furnished  after  the  world  heard  of  his  name,  and« 
was  loud  in  applause  of  his  genius.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  for  a  band  to  reach  him ;  a  very  envied 
celebrity  may  be  obtained  by  some  wealthy  and 
good  "  Samaritan ;"— Strawberry  Hill  might  be 
gladly  sacrificed  for  the  hme  of  having  saved 
Chatterton. 

We  do  not  place  him  too  high  when  we  rank 
John  Clare  at  the  head  of  the  Poets  who  were, 
and  continued  to  be,  "  uneducated,"  according  to 
the  stricter  meaning  of  the  term.  The  most  ac- 
complished of  British  Poets  will  not  complain  at 
finding  him  introduced  into  their  society : — setting 
aside  all  consideration  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  he  wrote,  he  is  worthy  to 
take  his  place  among  them. 

(6W) 
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JUNE. 

There  with  the  scraps  of  tongs,  and  laugh,  and 

tale, 
He  liglitens  annual  toil,  while  merry  ale 
Goes  round,  and  glads  some  old  man's  heart  to 

praise 
The  threadbare  customs  of  his  early  days: 
How  the  high  bowl  was  in  the  middle  set 
At  bTeakfast-time,  when  clippers  yearly  met, 
Fill'd  full  of  furmety,  where  dainty  swum 
The  streaking  sugar  and  the  spotting  plum. 
The  maids  could  never  to  the  table  bring 
The  bowl,  without  one  rising  from  the  ring 
To  lend  a  hand ;  who.  if  *twere  ta*en  amiss, 
Would  sell  his  kindness  for  a  stolen  kiss. 
The  large  stone  pitcher  in  its  homely  tri^i, 
And  clouded  pint-horn  with  its  copper  rim, 
Were  there ;  from  which  were  drunk,  with  spirits 

high, 
Healths  of  the  best  the  cellar  could  supply ; 
While   sung    the   ancient  swains,   in    uncouth 

rhymes, 
Songs  that  were  pictures  of  the  good  old  times. 

Thus  ale,  and  song,'  and  healths,  and  merry  ways, 
Keep  up  a  shadow  still  of  former  days ; 
But  the  old  beechen  bowl,  that  once  supplied 
The  feast  of  furmety,  is  thrown  aside ; 
And  the  old  freedom  that  was  Uving  then, 
When  masters  made  them  merry  with  their  men ; 
When  all  their  coats  alike  were  russet  brown. 
And  his  rude  speech  was  vulgar  as  their  ow 
All  this  is  past,  and  soon  will  pass  away, 
The  time-tom  remnant  of  the  holiday. 


THE  QUIET  MIND. 

Tbough  low  my  lot,  my  wish  is  won, 

My  hopes  are  few  and  staid ; 
All  I  thought  life  would  do  is  done, 

The  last  request  is  made. 
If  I  have  foes,  no  foes  I  fear. 

To  &te  I  live  resigned ; 
I  have  a  friend  I  value  here. 

And  that's  a  quiet  mind. 

I  wish  not  it  was  mine  to  wear 

FlushM  honour's  sunny  crown ; 
I  wish  not  I  were  Fortune's  heir. 

She  firowns,  and  let  her  frown. 
I  have  no  taste  for  pomp  and  strife. 

Which  others  love  to  find: 
I  only  wish  the  bliss  of  life — 

A  poor  and  quiet  mind. 

The  trumpet's  taunt  in  battle-field, 
The  great  man's  ped\gTee, — 

What  peace  can  o\\  ihcw  \\ot\o\xt«  Y\ft\d\ 
A  fut  what  are  ihey  \o  me^ 


Though  praise  and  pomp,  to  eke  tl 
Rave  like  a  mighty  wind ; 

What  are  they  to  the  calm  of  liie — 
A  still  and  quiet  mind  f 

I  mourn  not  that  my  lot  is  low, 

I  wish  no  higher  state  ; 
I  sigh  not  that  Fate  made  me  so, 

Nor  tease  her  to  be  great. 
I  am  content — for  well  I  see 

What  all  at  last  shall  find, — 
That  life's  worst  lot  the  best  may  b 

If  that's  a  quiet  mind. 

I  see  the  world  pass  heedless  by, 

And  pride  above  me  tower ; 
It  costs  me  not  a  single  sigh 

For  either  wealth  or  power : 
They  are  but  men,  and  I'm  a  man 

Of  quite  as  great  a  kind,— 
Proud,  too,  that  life  gives  all  she  ca 

A  calm  and  quiet  mind. 

I  never  mocked  at  beauty's  shrine, 

To  stain  her  lips  with  lies ; 
No  knighthood's  fame  or  luck  was  i 

To  win  lave's  richest  prize : 
And  yet  I've  found  in  russet  weed, 

What  all  will  wish  tit  find. 
True  love  and  comfort's  prize  indee 

A  glad  and  quiet  mind. 

And  come  what  will  of  care  or  woe. 

As  some  must  come  to  all ; 
I'll  wish  not  that  the^were  not  bo» 

Nor  mourn  that  they  befall : 
If  tears  for  sorrows  start  at  will, 

They're  comforts  in  their  kind ; 
And  I  am  blest,  if  with  me  still 

Remains  a  quiet  mind. 

When  friends  depart,  as  part  they  n 

And  love's  true  joys  decay, 
That  leave  us  Uke  the  summer  dust, 

Which  whirlwinds  puff  away: 
While  life's  allotted  time  I  brave. 

Though  left  the  last  behind ; 
A  prop  and  friend  I  still  shall  have. 

If  I've  a  quiet  mind. 


MARY  LEE. 


I  HAVE  traced  the  vallejrs  fair 
In  May  morning's  dewy  air. 

My  bonny  Mary  Lee ! 
Wilt  thou  deign  the  wreath  to  wear, 

Gather'd  all  for  thee  f 
They  are  not  flowers  of  pride. 
For  they  graced  the  dingle-skle ; 
Tet  they  grew  in  heaven's  smile. 

My  gentle  Mary  Lee ! 
Can  they  fear  thy  frowns  the  while. 

Though  offered  by  me  ? 

\    ^<i\^'%  v,he  lily  of  the  vale. 


POEMS. 


'  Marf  Lee  I 
tless  and  so  pale, 
ne  own  parity. 
It  I  make  it  known, 
iblem  of  my  own 
dare  so  name 
em  for  tbee. 
Mrers  can  bear  no  blame^ 
ny  Mary  Lee ! 

i  Tiolet^s  modest  blue, 

th  hawihoms  hides  from  view, 

tie  Mary  Lee, 

ow  whose  heart  is  tme, 

t  thinks  of  thee. 

y  choose  each  lowly  spot, 

lisdains  them  not ; 

rly.  too,  indeed, 

rming  Mary  Lee ; 

ought  the  flowers  to  plead, 

1  a  smile  from  thee. 

rild  rose  just  in  bod ; 
»eanty  in  its  hood, 
ny  Mary  Lee ! 
rst  in  all  the  wood 
find  for  thee, 
blush  is  scarcely  seen, 
?s  its  worth  within, 
ore ;  for  Tve  no  power, 
el.  Mary  Lee, 
,  unless  the  flower 
ke  excuse  for  me. 

^ey  deck  no  princely  halls, 
its  for  glittering  balb, 
itle  Mary  Lee ! 
les  than  painted  walls 
ake  them  dear  to  thee ; 
lue  and  laughing  sky 
grander  canopy, 
wealth's  golden  skill, 
jming  Mary  Lee ! 
dd  make  them  dearer  still, 
Fers  them  to  thee. 

hed  flowers  are  few, 

irer  drink  the  dew, 

my  Mary  Lee ! 

y  seem  as  trifles  too— 

lope  to  thee. 

y  boast  a  richer  prize 

de  and  wealth's  disguise : 

mder  oflfering  bore 

fiis  of  mine  to  thee ; 

true  lore  wish  for  more  f 

not,  Mary  Lee ! 


JULY. 


The  busy  noise  of  man  and  brute 

Is  on  a  sudden  lost  and  mute ; 

Even  the  brook  that  leaps  along 

Seems  weary  of  its  babbling  soog. 

And  so  soft  its  waters  creep. 

Tired  silence  sinks  in  soimder  sleep ; 

The  cricket  on  iu  bank  is  dumb. 

The  very  flies  forget  to  hum ; 

And,  save  the  wagon  rocking  round. 

The  landscape  sleeps  without  a  sound. 

The  breeze  is  stopped,  the  lazy  bough 

Hath  not  a  leaf  that  dances  now ; 

The  taller  grass  upon  the  hill. 

And  spiders'  threads  are  standing  still ; 

The  feathers  dropp'd,  from  moorhen's  wing. 

Which  to  the  water's  surface  cling. 

Are  steadfast,  and  as  heavy  seem. 

As  stones  beneath  them  in  the  stream ; 

Hawkweed  and  groundsels'  fonning  downs 

Unruflied  keep  their  seedy  crowns ; 

And  in  the  oven-heated  air. 

Not  one  light  thing  is  floating  there. 

Save  that  to  the  earnest  eye. 

The  restless  heat  seems  twittering  by. 

Noon  swoons  beneath  the  heat  it  made, 

And  flowers  e'en  utithin  the  shade, 

Until  the  sun  slopes  in  the  west 

Like  weary  traveller,  glad  to  rest. 

On  pillow'd  clouds  of  many  hues ; 

Then  Nature's  voice  its  joy  renews. 

And  chequered  field  and  grassy  plain 

Hum  "Mith  their  summer  songs  again, 

A  requiem  to  the  day's  decline. 

Whose  setting  sunbeams  coolly  shine. 

As  welcome  to  day's  feeble  powers. 

As  falling  dews  to  thirsty  flowers. 


he  Summer's  busy  song, 
llest  breeze  can  find  a  tongue, 
sects  of  each  tiny  size 
sing  with  their  melodies, 
bums  with  its  blistering  breath 
and  day  dies  till  u  dcBtb, 


A  SUMMER  MORNING. 

The  cocks  have  now  the  mom  foretold. 

The  sun  again  begins  to  peep. 
The  shepherd,  whistling  to  his  fold. 

Unpens  and  frees  the  captive  sheep. 
O'er  pathless  plains  at  early  hours 

The  sleepy  rustic  slowly  goes ; 
The  dews,  brush'd  oflffrom  grass  and  flowen, 

Remoistening  sop  his  hardened  shoes ; 

While  every  leaf  that  forms  a  shade. 

And  every  floweret's  silken  top. 
And  every  shivering  bent  and  blade. 

Stoops,  bowing  with  a  diamond  drop. 
But  soon  shall  fly  those  diamond  drops. 

The  red  round  sun  advances  higher. 
And,  stretching  o'er  the  mountain  tops. 

Is  gilding  sweet  the  village  spire. 

*Tis  sweet  to  meet  the  morning  breeie. 

Or  Kst  the  gurgling  of  the  brook ; 
Or,  stretched  beneath  the  shade  of  trees. 

Peruse  and  pause  on  Nature's  book. 
When  Nature  every  sweet  prepares 

To  entertain  our  wish'd  delay. — 
The  images  wViicVi  monuitg  weax%. 

The  wakeiBDi^  dnnm  a(«HAi  ^\ 
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Now  let  me  tread  the  metdow  paths 

While  glittering  dew  the  ground  illumes, 
Aa,  sprinkled  o'er  the  withering  swathes. 

Their  moisture  shrinks  in  sweet  perfumes ; 
And  hear  the  beetle  sound  his  horn ; 

And  heat: the  skylark  whistling  high, 
Sprang  from  his  bed  of  tufted  com, 

A  hailing  minstrel  in  the  sky. 


THE  WITHERED  TREE. 

Old  tree,  thou  art  withered — I  passed  thee  last 
year, 
And  the  blackbird  snug  hid  in  thy  branches  did 

nng. 
Thy  ahadows  stretched  over  the  grass  sprouting 

near, 
And  thou  wert  as  green  aa  thy  mates  of  the 
qiring. 


How  altered  since  then!   not  a  leaf  hast  thou 
got, 
Thy  honours  brown  round  thee  that  clothed  the 
tree; 
The  clown  passeth  by  thee  and  heedetk  thee 
not, 
But  thou'rt  a  warm  source  of  reflection  for  me. 

I  think  while  I  view  thee,  and  rest  on  the  stile. 
Life's  bloom  is  aa  frail  as  the  leares  thou  hast 
shed; 
Like  thee,  I  may  boast  of  my  honours  awhile. 
But  new  springs  may  blossom,  and  mine  may 
be  fled. 

Fond  friends  may  bend  o*er  the  raised  turf  when 
Tm  laid, 

And  ¥rarm  recollection  the  paat  may  look  o'er, 
And  say  by  my  life,  aa  I  say  by  thy  shade, 

"  Last  apring  he  was  iiying,  but  now  he's  m 
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THOMAS  HOOD. 


)Vis  Hood  wu  born  in  the  Poultry,  Lon- 
798.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Scotland, 
>r  manf  years,  acting  partner  in  the  firm  of 
r.  Hood,  and  Sharp,  extensive  Booksellers 
ublishers.  Thomas  Hood  was  in  his  child- 
emarkable  for  great  vivacity  of  spirits;  and 
iry  early  age  gave  tokens  of  the  genius  for 
he  has  since  been  distinguished.  When  a 
lur  informant  states,  **he  was  continually 
g  shrewd  and  pointed  remarks  upon  topics 
ich  he  was  presumed  to  know  nothing.*' 
lished  his  education  at  Mr.  Wanostrocht's 
ny,  Camberwell ;  and  on  leaving  school, 
ilth  being  precarious,  he  was  recommended 
:be  effect  of  a  sea  voyage  on  his  constitution, 
sa,  however,  appears  to  have  had  no  attrac- 
or  the  future  Poet :  in  one  of  the  pleaaantest 
poems  he  sums  up  all  the  annoyances  to 
those  who  are  "far  from  the  land"  are 
ibly  subjected : — 

**  All  the  sea  dangers, 
Baccaneert,  rangers. 
Pirates  and  Bailee-men, 
Algerine  galleymen. 
Tornadoes  and  Typhons, 
And  horrible  Syphons," 
^e.  4bc.  ^e. 

ood  sabse<iiiently  resided  for  a  considerable 
whh  his  relatives  in  Dundee ;  and  on  his 
to  London,  having  manifested  a  taste  for 
ig,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  pursue  the  art 
raving,  he  was  articled  to  his  uncle,  Mr. 
t  Sands,  with  a  view  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
[>rofetsion.  He  passed  two  years  sketching 
be  pencil,  now  and  then  taking  up  the 
,  but  chiefly  composing  poetry :  his  com- 
ne  found  their  way  into  the  "  London  Ma- 
,'*  and  at  once  attracted  attention.  A  path 
•  was  speedily  marked  out  for  him ;  and 
taken  his  station  as  one  of  the  most  original 
Teeable  writers  of  the  day. 
countenance  of  Mr.  Hood  is  more  solemn 
terry :  there  is  nothing  in  his  appearance  to 
e  that  wit  and  humour  for  which  he  is  so 
It.  He  is  by  no  means  brilliant  in  conver- 
;  but  seems  as  if  continually  taking  m  the 
which  he  gives  out  sparingly  in  general 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  his  jnind  is 
I  rather  than  comic ;  that  the  poems  which 
7« 


have  made  so  many  laugh,  are  the  produce  of 
deep  thought  and  study,  and  by  no  means  the 
outbreaks  of  natural  humour.  We  think  we  per- 
ceive this  even  in  his  merriest  strains :  few  of 
them  are  without  a  touch  of  melancholy ;  and 
the  topics  he  selects  as  fittest  for  him,  are  usually 
of  a  grave  and  sombre  cast.  We  have  never 
, known  him  laugh  heartily,  either  in  company  or 
in  rhyme.  It  is  highly  to  his  credit,  that  with  so 
much  power  in  dealing  with  the  burlesque,  be 
j  has  never  indulged  in  personal  satire :  we  look  in 
'Vain  through  his  books  for  a  single  passsge  that 
can  give  pain  to  any  living  person ;  neither  does 
he  ever  verge  upon  indelicacy,  or  treat  with  Ugfat- 
ness  or  indifference  sacred  subjects.  Perhaps  it 
is  impossible  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  that 
which  is  presented  by  the  writings  of  Thomai 
Hood,  and  Peter  Pindar.  The  one  cannot  be 
facetious  without  exhibiting  venom ;— <he  other, 
in  his  most  playful  moments,  is  never  either  ill- 
tempered  or  envious.  Indeed,  kindliness,  benevo- 
lence, and  generosity  are  the  characteristics  even 
of  Mr.  Hood's  *'  satirical"  productions. 

It  is,  however,  less  to  the  humorous  than  to  the 
serioua  compositions  of  Thomas  Hood  that  we 
desire  to  direct  the  reader's  attention.  His  name 
is  so  completely  linked  with,  ''joking,"  that  §&w 
are  at  all  aware  of  his  exquisite  talent  for  pm 
and  genuine  poetry.  While  his  "  Whims  and 
Oddities"  have  passed  through  many  editione, 
his  "  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies"  has  never 
reached  a  second;  and  while  his  "  Comic  An- 
nuals" have  brought  him  a  large  income,  hie 
delicious  Lyrics  have  scarcely  yielded  sufficient 
to  pay  the  printer.  We  refer  to  the  few  extraete 
we  have  selected,  for  proof  that  Mr.  Hood  hae 
claims  to  a  far  higher  and  more  enviable  repute* 
tion  than  that  which  his  "  puns"  have  conferred 
upon  him.  More  tender,  more  graceful,  or  more 
beautifully  wrought  l3rrics  are  scarcely  to  be 
found  in  the  language.  They  '*  smack  of  the 
old  Poets ;"  they  have  all  the  truth  and  nature 
for  which  the  great  Bards  are  pre-eminent :  and 
while  Mr.  Hood  has  caught  their  spirit,  he  hae 
not  fallen  into  the  error  that  has  proved  fatal  to 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  a  mistaken  notien 
that  by  copying  the  slips  and  blots  which  ooea- 
sionally  mar  the  delicate  beauty  of  their  writinfi, 
he  was  imitating  their  style  and  character. 
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THOMAS  HOOD. 


POEMS. 


TO  A  COLD  BEAUTY. 

• 

Ladt,  would'st  thou  heiress  be 
To  winter's  cold  and  cruel  pant 

When  he  sets  the  rivers  free, 
Thou  dost  still  lock  up  ihy  heart : 

Thou  that  sliould'si  outlast  ihe  snow 

But  in  the  whiteness  of  thy  brow  f 

Scorn  and  cold  neglect  are  made 
For  winter  gloom  and  winter  wind ; 

But  thou  wilt  wrong  the  summer  air, 
Breathing  it  to  words  unkind: 

Breath  which  only  should  belong 

To  love,  to  sunlight,  and  to  song ! 

When  the  httle  buds  unclose, 
Red,  and  white,  and  pied,  and  blae; 

And  that  virgin  flower,  the  rose, 
Opes  her  heart  to  hold  the  dew,— 

Wilt  thou  lock  thy  bosom  up 

With  no  jewel  in  its  cup  ? 

Let  not  cold  December  sit 
Thus  in  lovers  peculiar  throne ; 

Brooklets  are  not  prisoned  now. 
But  crystal  frosts  are  all  agone ; 

And  that  which  hangs  upon  the  spray, 

It  is  no  snow,  but  flower  of  May  I 


RUTH. 


She  stood  breast  high  amid  the  com, 
Clasp'd  by  the  golden  light  of  mom, 
Like  the  sweetheart  of  the  sun 
Who  many  a  glowing  kiss  had  won. 

On  her  cheek  an  autumn  flush. 
Deeply  ripened  :^4uch  a  blush 
In  the  midst  of  brown  was  bora. 
Like  red  poppies  grown  with  com. 

Round  her  eyes  her  tresses  fell. 
Which  were  blackest  none  could  tell ; 
But  long  lashes  veilM  a  light. 
That  had  else  been  all  too  bright. 

And  her  hat,  with  shady  brim. 
Made  her  tressy  forehead  dim  ;— 
Thus  she  stood  amid  the  stooks 
Praising  God  with  sweetest  looks : — 

Sure,  I  said,  heav'n  did  not  mean 
Where  I  reap  thou  should'st  but  glean ; 
Lay  thy  sheaf  adown  and  come, 
Share  my  harvest  and  my  home. 


BALLAD. 


She's  up  and  gone,  the  graceless  girl ! 

And  robVd  my  falUn^  years; 
My  blood  beCore  was  \\\\tv  ^ivd  toW, 

But  now  *Ui  turu'd  to  \q«x«\ 


My  shadow  falls  upon  my  grave, 
So  near  the  brink  I  stand  ; 

She  might  have  stayed  a  little  yet, 
And  led  me  by  the  hand  ! 

Ay,  call  her  on  the  barren  moor, 

And  call  her  on  the  hill ; 
'Tis  nothing  but  the  heron's  cjj, 

And  plovers  answer  shrill : 
My  child  is  flown  on  wilder  wings 

Than  they  have  ever  spread : 
And  I  may  even  walk  a  waste 

That  widened  when  she  fled. 

Full  many  a  thankless  child  bss  bee 

But  never  one  like  mine ; 
Her  meat  was  served  on  plates  of  go 

Her  drink  was  rosy  wine : 
But  now  she'll  share  the  robin's  ibo> 

And  sup  the  common  rill. 
Before  her  feet  will  turn  again 

To  meet  her  father's  will ! 


I  REMEMBER,   I   REMEM 

I  REMEMBER,  I  remember, 

The  house  where  I  was  born. 
The  little  window  where  the  sun 

Came  peeping  in  at  morn: 
He  never  came  a  wink  too  soon, 

Nor  brought  too  long  a  day ; 
But  now,  I  often  wish  the  night 

Had  borne  my  breath  away ! 

I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  roses — red  and  white ; 
The  violets  and  the  lily-cups, 

Those  flowers  made  of  light ! 
The  lilacs  where  the  robin  built. 

And  where  my  brother  set 
The  laburnum  on  his  birth-day,— 

The  tree  is  living  yet ! 

I  remember.  I  remember, 

Where  I  was  used  to  swing; 
And  thonght  the  air  must  m^  at 

To  swallows  on  the  wing : 
My  spirit  flew  in  feathers  then, 

That  n  so  heavy  now. 
And  summer  pools  could  hanlly  < 

The  fever  on  my  brow ! 

I  remember,  I  remember. 

The  fir  trees  dark  and  high ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky : 
It  was  a  childish  ignorance, 

But  now  'tis  httle  joy 
To  know  I'm  iiuther  off  from  bet 

Than  when  I  wss  a  boy ! 


\ 


ODE. 

Oh  !  well  may  poets  make  a  fast 
lu  €ummer  time,  and  sigh,  **  0  iwJ 
0\\jn^^^saiQi'^^«AanxM  «ick : 
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rt  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 

nwood  shadeSi^my  eyes  detest 

endless  meal  of  brick  ! 

)y  have  I  in  June's  return f 
are  parch'd,  my  eyeballs  bum ; 
u  no  flowery  gust : 
It  the  flagging  zephyr  springs, 
ry  Macadam  on  its  wings, 
turns  me  "  dust  to  dust.'* 

his  daily  course  renews 
It,  but  with  no  eastern  dews; 
path  is  dry  and  hot ! 
ing  shows  more  tamely  still, 
18  behind  no  purple  hill, 
own  a  chimney's  pot! 

t  to  hear  the  milk-maid  bUthe, 

y  mower  whet  his  scythe 

dewy  meads  among! 

88  id  of  that  sort,  alas ! 

akes  no  hay,  calPd  sparrow-grass 

•Iks  of  Tulgar  tongue  ! 

t  to  smell  the  woodbine  sweet ! 
of  cowslip-cups, — but  meet 
very  vile  rebuffs ! 
adow  buds,  I  get  a  whiff 
shire  cheese,  or  only  sniff 
turtle  made  at  Cuff's. 

nderly  Rousseau  review'd 
iwinkJes !  mine  are  strew'd  ! 
ose  blooms  on  a  gown  ! 
in  vain  for  eglantine, 
id  my  blue-bell  on  the  sign 
marks  the  Bell  and  Crown ! 

are  ye,  birds !  that  blithely  wing 
ree  to  treor  and  gaily  sing 
loum  in  thickets  deep  f 
;koo  has  some  ware  to  sell, 
itchman  is  my  Philomel, 
>lackbird  is  a  sweep ! 

are  ye,  linnet  t  lark !  and  thrush ! 
erch  on  leafy  bough  and  bush, 
tune  the  various  song  f 
jrdy-gurdists,  and  a  poor 
Handel  grinding  at  my  door, 
all  my  **  tuneful  throng." 

are  ye,  early-purling  streams, 
waves  reflect  the  morning  beams, 

colours  of  the  skies  T 

s  are  only  puddle-drains 

»hambles,  or  reflect  the  stains 

alimanco-dyes. 

are  the  little  brooks  that  run 
ebbles  glancing  in  the  sun, 
ing  in  soothing  tones : 
us  the  city  streamlets  flow ; 
nake  no  music  as  they  go, 
ugh  never  "off  the  stones." 

i  are  ye,  pastoral,  pretty  sheep, 
root  to  hiau,  Bodfrnk,  Mad  iMp 


Beside  your  woolly  dams  f 
Alas !  instead  of  harmless  crooks, 
My  Corydons  use  iron  hooks, 

And  skin-^not  shear — the  lambs. 

The  pipe  w)\^reon,  in  olden  dpy, 
Th'  Arcadian  herdsmen  us*4  to  play 

Sweetly,  here  soundeth  not; 
But  merely  breathes  unwelcome  fumes. 
Meanwhile  the  city  boor  oonsumes 

The  rank  weed — "piping  hot." 

All  rural  things  are  vilely  mock'd. 
On  every  hand  the  sense  is  shock'd 

With  objects  hard  to  bear : 
Shades — vernal  shades !  where  wine  is  sold ! 
And  for  a  turfy  bank,  behold 

An  Ingram's  rustic  chair ! 

Where  are  ye,  London  meads  and  bow*nt 
And  gardens  redolent  of  flow'rs 

Wherein  the  zephyr  wons  7 
Alas !  Moor  Fields  are  fields  no  more ! 
See  Hatton's  Garden  brick'd  all  o'er; 

And  that  bare  wood, — St.  John's. 

No  pastoral  scene  procures  roe  peace; 
I  hold  no  leasowes  in  my  lease. 

No  cot  set  round  with  trees : 
No  sheep-white  hill  my  dwelling  flanki ; 
And  omnium  furnishes  my  banks 

With  brokers,  not  with  bees. 


!•» 


Oh !  well  may  poets  make  a  fuss 
In  summer  time,  and  sigh,  "  0  tub  !' 

Of  city  pleasures  sick : 
My  heart  is  all  at  pant  to  rest 
In  greenwood  shades, — my  eyee  detest 

This  endless  meal  of  brick. 


BALLAD. 


It  was  not  in  the  winter 

Our  loving  lot  was  cast ; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses, — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed ! 

That  churlish  season  never  frowned 

On  early  lovers  yet ! 
Oh  no, — the  world  was  newly  crowned 

With  flowers,  when  flrst  we  met. 

'Twas  twilight,  and  I  bade  you  go, 

But  still  you  held  me  fast; 
It  was  the  time  of  roses, — 

We  plucked  them  as  we  passed ! 

What  else  could  peer  my  glowinf  eHeelt 

That  tears  began  to  stud  7 
And  when  I  asked  the  like  of  loTt, 

You  snatched  a  damask  bud  ;— 

And  oped  it  to  the  dainty  core, 

Still  glowing  to  the  laai  \ 
li  was  the  t\mc  oi  TO»e%, — 
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THOMAS   HOOD. 


A  RETROSPECTIVE   REVIEW. 

Ob  when  I  was  a  tiny  boy 

My  dayi  and  nights  were  full  of  joy, 

My  mates  were  blithe  and  kind ! 
No  wonder  that  I  iometimea  sigft, 
And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  ey«, 

To  cast  a  look  behind ! 

A  hoop  was  an  eternal  round 

Of  pleasure.    In  those  days  I  found 

A  top  a  joyous  thing ; — 
But  now  those  past  delights  I  drop, 
My  head,  alas !  is  all  my  top, 

And  careful  thoughts  the  string ! 

My  marblee-^nce  my  bag  was  stored — 
Now  I  must  play  with  Elgin's  lord, 

With  Theseus  for  a  taw  ! 
My  playftii  horse  has  slipp'd  his  string. 
Forgotten  all  his  capering, 

And  hamess*d  to  the  law ! 

My  kite — how  fast  and  far  it  flew ! 
Whilst  I,  a  sort  of  Franklin,  drew 

My  pleasure  from  the  sky ! 
'Twas  paper*d  o'er  with  studious  themes, 
The  tasks  I  wrote — my  present  dreamt 

Will  nerer  soar  so  high. 

My  joys  are  wingless  all  and  dead ; 
My  dumps  are  made  of  more  than  lead ; 

My  flights  soon  And  a  fall : 
My  fears  prevail,  my  fancies  droop, 
Joy  never  cometh  with  a  whoop. 

And  seldom  with  a  call ! 

My  football's  laid  upon  the  shelf;— 
I  am  a  shuttlecock  myself. 

The  world  knocks  to  and  fro-* 
My  archery  is  all  unleam'd. 
And  grief  against  myself  has  turn'd 

My  arrows  an4  my  bow ! 

No  more  in  noontide  sun  I  bask  ; 
My  authorship's  an  endless  task, 

My  head's  ne'er  out  of  school. — 
My  heart  is  pain'd  with  scorn  and  slight, 
I  have  too  many  foes  to  fight. 

And  friends  grown  strangely  cool ! 

The  very  chum  that  shared  my  cake 
Holds  out  80  cold  a  hand  to  shake 

It  makea  me  shrink  and  aigh^ 
On  this'I  will  not  dwell  and  hang, 
The  diangeling  would  not  feel  a  pang 

Though  these  should  meet  his  eye ! 

No  skies  so  blue,  or  so  serene 

As  then ; — no  leaves  look  half  so  green 

As  clothed  the  playground  tree  ! 
All  things  I  loved  are  alter'd  ao. 
Nor  does  it  ease  my  heart  to  know 

Tbmt  change  resides  in  me ! 


Well  ink'd  with  black  and  red  ;— 
The  crownless  hat— ne'er  deem'd  an  ill — 
It  only  let  the  sunshine  still 

Repose  upon  my  head ! 

Oh,  for  the  riband  round  the  neck ! 
The  careless  dog's  ears  apt  to  deck 

My  book  and  collar  both ! 
How  can  this  formal  man  be  atyled 
Merely  an  Alexandrine  child, 

A  boy  of  larger  growth  f 

Oh,  for  that  small,  small  beer  anew ! 
And  (heaven's  own  type)  that  mild  sky  blue 

That  wash'd  my  sweet  meala  down ; 
The  master  even !— and  that  small  Turk 
That  fagg'd  me  l—worae  is  now  my  work: 

A  fag  for  all  the  town ! 

Oh,  for  the  lessons  learn' d  by  heart ! 
Ay,  though  the  very  birch's  smart 

Should  mark  those  hours  again ; 
I'd  **  kiss  the  rod,"  and  be  reaign'd 
Beneath  the  stroke— and  even  find 

Some  sugar  in  the  cane ! 

Th'  Arabian  Nights  rehearsed  in  bed ! 
The  Fairy  Tales  in  schooltime  read. 

By  stealth,  'twizt  verb  and  noun!— 
The  angel  form  that  always  walk'd 
In  all  my  dreams,  and  look'd  and  talk'd 

Exactly  like  Miss  Brown ! 

The  "  omne  bene"''-Chri8tmas  come ! 
The  prize  of  merit  won  for  home — 

Merit  had  prizes  then ! 
But  now  I  write  for  days  and  dajr^— 
For  fame— a  deal  of  empty  praise. 

Without  the  silver  pen  1 

Then  home,  sweet  home ! — the  crowded  cosci 
The  joyous  shout — the  loud  approach — 

The  winding  horns  like  rams' ! 
The  meeting  sweet  that  made  me  thrill— 
The  sweetmeats  almost  sweeter  still, 


No  ** satis"  to  the  "jams 


i»» 


Oh,  for  the  garb  that  marVd  ih«  \Mft— 


When  that  I  was  a  tiny  boy. 

My  days  and  nights  were  full  of  joy, 

My  mates  were  blithe  and  kind — 
No  wonder  that  I  sometimes  sigh. 
And  dash  the  tear-drop  from  my  eye, 

To  cast  a  look  behind ! 


TOM   WOODGATE. 


\ 


Tom  ! — are  you  still  within  this  land 
Of  livers — still  on  Hastings'  sand, 

Or  roaming  on  the  waves,^ 
Or  has  some  billow  o*er  ]roa  roird. 
Jealous  that  earth  should  lap  to  bold 

A  seaman  in  bar  grtvet  f 

ki  ^  ^hile  I  write,  mayhap  yonr  head 
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pe  'tis  far  from  truth  I — 
periwinkle  eyes ; — your  bone 
with  mussels,  not  your  own, 
I  corals  at  your  tooth ! 

0 — I  hope  the  old  brown  eye 
'atches  ebb  and  flood  and  sky ; 
t  still  the  old  brown  shoes 
icking  brine  up — pumps  indeed ! 
tooth  still  full  of  ocean  weed, 
[ndian— which  you  choose. 

you,  Tom !  and  in  these  lays 

lonest  worth  its  honest  praise, 

puff  at  honour*s  cost ; 

ou^h  you  met  these  words  of  mine, 

Iter- learning  was  a  line 

L,  somehow,  never  cross* d ! 

ip,  we  ne'er  shall  meet  again, 

t  on  that  Pacific  main, 

ond  this  planet's  brink  ;— 

I  we  erst  have  braved  the  weather, 

e  may  float  a  while  together, 

»mrades  on  this  ink ! 

a  scudding  gale  we've  had 
her,  and,  my  gallant  lad, 
le  perils  we  have  pass'd ; 

huge  and  black  the  wave  career' d, 
ft  the  giant  surge  appear' d 

master  of  our  mast  :— 

I  thy  example  taught  me  how 
mb  the  billow's  hoary  brow, 
:leave  tha  raging  heap — 


To  bound  along  the  ocean  vrild. 
With  danger  only  as  a  child. 
The  waters  rock'd  to  sleep. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  that  brave  delight, 
To  see  the  hissing  wave  in  might 

Come  rampant  like  a  snake ! 
To  leap  his  horrid  crest,  and  feast 
One's  eyes  upon  the  briny  beast, 

Left  coucham  in  the  wake ! 

The  simple  shepherd's  love  is  still 
To  bask  upon  a  sunny  hill, 

The  herdsman  roams  the  vale—' 
With  both  their  fancies  I  agree ; 
Be  mine  the  swelling,  scooping  sea. 

That  is  both  hill  and  dale ! 

Methinks  I  see  the  shining  beach ; 
The  merry  waves,  each  after  each. 

Rebounding  o'er  the  flints  ;»- 
I  spy  the  grim  preventive  spy ! 
The  jolly  boatman  standing  nigh ! 

The  maids  in  morning  chints ! 

And  there  they  float^the  sailing  craft ! 
The  sail  is  up-^he  wind  abaft — 

The  ballast  trim  and  neat. 
Alas !  'tis  all  a  dream— a  lie ! 
A  printer's  imp  is  standing  by 

'To  haul  my  mizen  sheet ! 

My  tiller  di^nndles  to  a  pen — 
My  craft  is  that  of  bookish  men — 

My  sale — ^let  Longman  tell ! 
Adieu,  the  wave !  the  wind !  the  spray ! 
Men— maidens— chintxes — lade  away ! 

Tom  Woodgate,  fare  thee  well! 


FEOOA  HEMANS. 


Fbucia  Dorothea  Browne  wm  born  in  Liver- 
pool, on  the  21 91  of  September.  171)3.  Her  fother 
waa  Irish,  and  her  mother  German: — much  of 
the  romance  which  pervaded  her  character  from 
earliest  childhood  may  be  traced  to  this  mixed 
descent.  Her  first  youth  was  passed  among  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  North  Wales ;  scenes 
80  fertile  in  sublimity  and  beauty  produced  their 
natural  eifecis;  the  earnest  and  continual  study 
of  Shakspeare  led  to  the  power  of  giving  language 
to  thought, — and  before  she  had  entered  her 
thirteenth  year,  a  printed  collection  of  her  Juve- 
nile Poems  was  actually  before  the  world.  From 
this  period  to  the  close  of  her  life  she  continued 
to  send  forth  volume  after  volumc,-^cach  sur- 
passing the  other  in  sweetness  and  power:  it 
seemed  as  if  the  intellectual  mine  was  inex- 
haustible, and  perhaps  her  last  production,  of  any 
length,  will  be  considered  her  best.  She  married 
early :  her  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  Into 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  estrangement,  after 
she  had  borne  him  five  sons,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  inquire ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the 
circumstance  contributed  to  produce  that  sadness, 
which,  as  an  under-current,  runs  through  all  her 
works : — 

**IIavc  I  not  tried,  and  striven,  and  failed  to  bind 
One  true  heart  unto  nie,  whereon  my  own 
Might  find  a  resting-placcl" 

She  resided  several  years  at  St.  Asaph,  then 
removed  to  Waveriree,  near  Liverpool,  and 
finally  to  Dublin,  where  she  died  on  the  16th 
of  May,  1835. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Hemans  is  in  beautiful 
keeping  with  her  poetry.  Like  the  sweetest  of 
all  singing  birds  she  was  often  heard  but  rarely 
seen.  After  her  name  became  familiar  to  every 
reader  in  England,  she  shrunk  from  the  public 
gaze, — and,  we  believe,  never  visited  the  Metro- 
polis. We  have,  however,  the  testimony  of  more 
than  one  intimate  and  loving  friend,  that  her  un- 
wiUingness  to  enter  general  society  arose  from  no 
unworthy  disrelish  for  it.  All  her  sympathies 
were  in  common  with  mankind.  She  is  said  to 
have  possessed  considerable  beauty  in  youth  ;  but 
thought  and  anxiety  had  done  the  work  of  years, — 
and  it  had  passed  long  before  its  time.  Her  form 
was  exceedingly  delicate ;  her  countenance  was 
gentle,  yet  full  of  expression  and  intelligence ; 


I  and  her  long  hair  of  silken  auburn  continoed  a 
'  the  list  remarkably  profuse.  Her  mant»fi»w 
,  unassuming :  she  was  reserved  to  strangerr^ 
among  her  friends  cheerful  even  to  pbyW»* 
We  have  heard  one  of  the  most  beloved  of  ill  te 
familiar  associates — a  kindred  spirit,  alsotooflif 
lost — speak  of  her  witli  the  most  eamol  !■ 
devoted  affection.  She  described  her  coBW* 
tion  as  singularly  fascinating. — full  of  ridip«DTI 
and  Mr.  Chorley,  who  loved  her  when  y^ 
and  honoured  her  memory  when  dead,  k4* 
that  some  of  her  poems  were  printed  als* 
exactly  as  they  were  spoken. 

The  poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans  wiReintatii 
long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  written,  b* 
essentially  feminine.  A  tone  of  gentle,  uafcB* 
and  persuasive  goodness  pervades  it :  it  dapli^i 
no  fiery  passion,  and  resorts  to  no  vehemfi'V' 
peal; — it  touches  upon  nothing  degraded <ir 
natural:  it  is  often  sad,  but  never  exhiMv 
discontented  or  repining  spirit;*'  and  thn^ 
affords  continual  proofs  of  an  eager  \anfai 
"better  land,"  and  a  mournful 
that   her  "soul's  lofty   gifts*'   were 

**To  quench  its  panting  thirst  for  bappoMMf 

it  manifests  no  unwillingness  to  bear 
patiently,  and  trustingly,  the  thousand  ilk' 
flesh  is  heir  to.     Few  Poets,  Uvingordetif 
written  so  much,  and  written  so  well.    Tk*^ 
not,  indeed,  one  among  her  productions  tbt^ 
might  cast  from  us  with  indiflference,  <x  '*' 
let  die.'*     Her  diction  is  harmonious  vd 
her  themes,  though  infinitely  varied.  areiHI 
pily  chosen,  and  treated  with  grace, 
and  judgment.     Her  poetry  is  full  of  imsj 
they  are  always  natural  and  true:  it  is 
with  ornaments — but  they  are  never  unl 
she  selected  and  distributed  them  with 
felicity.     Though  rarely  energetic,  she  i$ 
languid. — ^her    tenderness    never    weariMJ 
piety — one  of  the  chief  sources  of  her  po*tf ' 
her  success— never  degenerates  into  bi'i 
but  is  at  all  times  fervid  and  humanizing, 
poetry  of  Mrs.  Hemans.  indeed,  may  be 
to  a  cathedral  chaunt, — deep,  solemn.  M^i 
pressive;  entrancing   raihcr  than  exci^i 
depressing  rather  than  elevating  the  ff^^ 
those  whose  **  spirits  are  attentive." 
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LEAGUE  OP  THE  ALPS; 

OR, 

[EETING  ON  THE  FIELD  OF 
GRtJTLL 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

in  the  year  1308,  that  the  Swiss  rose 
e  tyranny  of  the  Bailififs  appointed  over 
Albert  of  Austria.  The  field  called  the 
the  foot  of  the  Seelisberg,  and  near  the 
»  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  was  fixed 
iree  spirited  yeomen,  Walter  Fiirst  (the 
aw  of  William  Tell,)  Werner  Stauflfa- 

Erni  (or  Arnold)  Melchthal,  as  their 
icetin{(,  to  deliberate  on  the  accomplish- 
leir  projects. 

r  came  Fiirst  andlVIelchthal,  along  se- 
over  the  heights,  and  StaufTacher  in  his 
9  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons.  On 
^receding  the  11th  of  November,  1307, 
lere,  each  with  ten  associates,  men  of 
worth ;  and  while  at  this  solemn  hour 
wrapt  in  the  contemplation  that  on  their 
pended  the  fate  of  their  whole  posterity, 
Valter,  and  Arnold  held  up  their  hands 

and  in  the  name  of  the  Almighty,  who 

1  man  to  an  inalienable  degree  of  free- 

e  jointly  and  strenuously  to  defend  that 

The  thirty  associates  heard  the  oath 

and  with  uplifted  hands  attested  the 
,  and  all  his  saints,  that  they  were  firm- 
ofTering  up  their  lives  for  the  defence 
urcd  liberty.  They  then  calmly  agreed 
ture  proceedings,  and  for  the  present, 
led  to  his  hamlet."— PZa»/a'»  History 
jetic  Confederacy. 

first  day  of  the  year  1308,  ihey  suc- 
:hrowing  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  **it 
!8ted,"  says  the  same  author,  '*  that  not 
f  blood  was  shed  on  this  memorable  oc- 
•  had  one  proprietor  to  lament  the  loss 
,  a  privilege,  or  an  inch  of  land.  The 
on  the  succeeding  sabbath,  and  once 
rmed  by  oath  their  ancient,  and  (as  they 
led  it)  their  perpetual  league." 


I. 

light  upon  the  Alps. — The  Senn*B  wild 

3rn, 

wind's  voice,  had  poured  its  last  long 

»ne, 

)ealing  echoes  through  the  larch- woods 

jme, 

ow  cabins  of  the  glens  made  known 

3lcome  steps  were  nigh.    The  flocks 

id  gone, 

and  pine-bridge,  to  their  place  of  rest; 

mois  slumbered,  for  the  chase  was  done ; 

irn-bed  of  moss  the  hunter  prest, 

>ck -eagle  couched,  high  on  his  cloudy 

est. 


II. 

Did  the  land  sleep?— (he  woodman's  aze  had 

ceased 
Its  ringing  notes  upon  the  beech  and  plane ; 
The  grapes  were  gathered  in ;  the  vintage  feast 
Was  closed  upon  the  hills,  the  reaper's  strain 
Hushed  by  the  streams ;  the  year  was  in  i(« 

wane, 
The  night  in  its  mid-watch ;  it  was  a  time 
E'en  marked  and  hollowed  into  Slumber's  reign. 
But  thoughts  were  stirring,  restless  and  subUme, 
And  o'er  his  white  Alps  moKpd  the  Spirit  of  the 

clime. 

III. 

For  there,  where  snows,  in  crowning  glory 

spread. 
High  and  unmarked  by  mortal  footstep  lay ; 
And  there,  where  torrents,  'midst  the  ice-caves 

fed. 
Burst  in  their  joy  of  light  and  sound  away ; 
And  there,  where  Freedom,  as  in  scornful  play, 
Had  hung  man's  dwellings  'midst  the  reahnf 

of  air, 
O'er  cMs  the  very  birth-place  of  the  day — 
Oh !  who  would  dream  that  Tyranny  would  dare 
To  lay  her  withering  hand  on  God's  bright  works 

e'en  there  ? 

IV. 

Yet  thus  it  was  —  amidst  the  fleet  streams 

gushing 
To  bring  down  rainbows  o'er  their  sparry  cell, 
And  the  glad  heights,  through  mist  and  tempest 

rushing 
Up  where  the  sun's  red  fire-glance  earliest  fell, 
And  the  fresh  pastures,  where  the  herd's  sweet 

bell 
Recalled  such  life  as  Eastern  patriarchs  led  ;— 
There  peasant- men  their  free  thoughts  might 

not  tell 
Save  in  the  hour  of  shadows  and  of  dread, 
And  hollow  sounds  that  wake  to  Guilt's  dull, 

stealthy  tread. 

V. 

But  in  a  land  of  happy  shepherd-homes, 
On  its  green  hills  in  quiet  joy  reclining. 
With  their  bright  hearth-fires,  'midst  the  twi- 

^  light  glooms. 
From  bowery  lattice  through  the   fir-woods 

shining ; 
A  land  of  legends  and  wild  songs,  entwining 
Their  memory  with  all  memories  loved  and 

blest — 
In  such  a  land  there  dwells  a  power  combining 
The  strength  of  many  a  calm,  but  fearless 

breast ; 
— And  woe  to  him  who  breaks  the  sabbath  of  its 

rest! 

vr. 

A  sotmd  went  up— the  wave's  dark  sleep  was 

broken — 
On  Uri's  lake  was  heard  a  midnight  oar — 
Of  man's  brief  course  a  troubled  nvotcvstvV*  ^\k^^ 
Th'  eternal  waieiB  \o  \!^\x  \k«xn«n\Min% 
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And  then  their  gloom  a  flashing  image  wore 
Of  torch-firee  streaming  out  o*er  crag  and  wood, 
And  the  wild  Eicon's  wing  was  heard  to  soar 
In  startled  haste — and  by  that  moonlight-flood, 
A  band  of  patriot-men  on  GriitU's  verdure  stood. 

VII. 

They  stood  in  arms — the  wolf-spear  and  the  bow 
Had  waged  their  war  on  things  of  mountain- 
race; 
Might  not  their  swift  stroke  reach  a  mail-clad 

foef 
—Strong  hands  in  haryest,  daring  feet  in  chase, 
True  hearts  in  fight,  were  gathered  on  that  place 
Of  secret  council. — Not  fur  fame  or  spoil 
So  met  those  men  in  Heaven's  majestic  face ; 
To  guard  free  hearths  they  rose,  the  sons  of  toil, 
The  hunter  of  the  rocks,  the  tiller  of  the  soil. 

VIII. 

0*er  their  low  pastoral  valleys  might  the  tide 
Of  years  have  flowed,  and  still,  from  sire  to  son. 
Their  names  and  records  on  the  green  earth  died , 
As  cottage  lamps,  expiring,  one  by  one. 
In  the  dim  glades,  when  midnight  hath  begun 
To  hush  all  sound.— But  silent  on  its  height. 
The  snow-mass,  full  of  death,  while  ages  run 
Their  course,  may  slumber,  bathed  in  rosy  light. 
Till  some  rash  voice  or  step  disturb  its  brooding 
might. 

IX. 

So  were  they  roused — th*  Invading  step  had  past 
Their  cabin-thresholds,  and  the  lowly  door. 
Which  well  had  stood  against  the  Fohnwind^s 

blast, 
Could  bar  Oppression  from  their  homes  no 

more, 
—Why,  what  had  the  to  do  where  all  things 

wore 

Wild  Grandeur's  impress  f — ^In  the  storm's  free 

way. 
How  dared  ihe  lift  her  pageant  crest  before 
Th'  enduring  and  magnificent  array 
Of  sovereign  Alps,  that  winged  their  eagles  with 
the  day  t 

X. 

This  might  not  long  be  borne— ihe  tameless  hills 
Have  voices  firom  the  cave  and  cataract  swelling. 
Fraught  with  His  name,  whoae  awful  presence 

fills 
Their  deep  lone  places,  and  forever  telling 
That  He  hath  made  man  free'.^^nd   they 

whoee  dwelling 
Was  on  those  ancient  fastnesses,  gave  ear ; 
The  weight  of  sufferance  from  their  hearts  re- 

<>elling, 
They  roee — the  forester,  the  mountaineer— 
Oh !  what  hath  earth  more  strong  than  the  good 

peasant-spear  f 

XI. 

Sacred  be  Grutli*s  field— their  vigil  keeping 
Through  many  a  blue  and  starry  summer-night. 
There,  while  the  sons  of  happier  lands  were 

sleeping, 
Had  thote  brava  Smiieia  Taa\.\  vaiVVsw^v^jox 


Of  the  just  God,  who  pours  forth 
To  gird  the  oppressed,  had  giv* 

thoughts  way. 
And  braced  their  spirits  for  the  p 
With  lovely  images  of  home,  tha 
Bower'd  'midst  the  rustling  pines,  • 

rent- spray. 

XII. 

Now  had  endurance  readied  ii 

They  came 
With  courage  set  in  each  bright  c 
The  day,  the  signal,  and  the  houi 
When  they  should  gather  on  thei 
Or  shake  the  Glaciers  with  their  j 
For  the  land's  freedom. — 'Twas  i 

bining 
All  glory  in  itself— the  solemn  sk] 
The  stars,  the  waves  their  sofiei 

shrining. 
And  Man's  high  soul  supreme  o'er  m 

shining. 

XIII. 

Calmly  they  stood,  and  with  collet 
Breathing  their  souls  in  voices  fimi 
As  if  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  scei 
With  the  wood's  whisper,  and  the « 

flow, 
Had  tempered  in  their  thought/bl  ha 
Of  all  indignant  feeling.  To  the  b 
Of  Dorian  flute,  and  lyre-note  soft ; 
E'en  thus,  of  old,  the  Spanan  from 
Drew  his  devoted  sword,  and  girt  him« 

XIV. 

And  three,  that  seemed  as  chieftaioi 
Were  gathered  in  the  midst  on  that 
By  Uri's  lake— a  father  of  the  land, 
One  on  his  brow  the  silent  record « 
Of  many  days,  whose  shadows  had 
His  path  amongst  tho  hills,  and  qo 

dreams 
Of  youth  with  sorrow. — Yet  from  m 
Still  his  life's  evening  drew  its  lorel 
For  he  had  walked.with  God,  beside  tl 

streams. 

XV. 

And  his  gray  hairs,  in  hsppier  timet, 
To  their  last  pillow  silently  have  go 
As  melts  a  wreath  of  snow.— But  wl 
How  life  may  task  the  spirit  f — ^He 
Who  from  its  morn  a  freeman's  worl 
And  reaped  his  harvest,  and  his  viota 
Fearless  of  wrong ;— and  now,  at  ai 
He  bowed  not  to  his  years,  for  on  tl 
Of  a  still  chainless  land,  he  deemed  it  n 

XVI. 

But  for  such  holy  rest  strorig  handi  i 
Strong  hearts  endure ! — By  that  pi 

side. 
Stood  one  that  seemed  a  monarch  of 
Serene  and  stately  in  his  manhood's 
Werner,  the  brave  and  true !— If »« 
Their  hearths  and  shrines  invwlaie  tc 
Hfi  was  a  mate  for  such.— The  fOK«i 
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his  brestt,  *'  Arise  !'*  came  still  and  deep 
I  far  home,  that  smiled,  e*en  then,  in 
noonlight  sleep. 

XVII. 

a  home  to  die  for !— ^  it  rose, 
[h  its  vine-foliage  sending  forth  a  sound 
hftil  childhood,  o*er  the  green  repose 
igbing  sunshine  of  the  pastures  round ; 
whose  life  to  that  sweet  spot  was  bound, 
unto  HeaTen  a  glad,  yet  thoughtful  eye, 
t  his  free  step  firmer  on  the  ground, 
yer  his  soul  its  melodies  went  by, 
^  some  Alpine  pass,  a  breeze  of  Italy. 

XVIII. 

o  was  he,  that  on  his  hunting- spear 
with  a  prouder  and  more  fiery  bearing? 
v%a  a  brow  for  tyrant-hearts  to  fear, 
the  shadow  of  its  dark  locks  wearing 
hich  they  may  not  tame— a  soul  declaring 
^nst  earth's  oppressors. — ^*  Midst  that 
hrong, 

r  mould  he  seemed,  a  loftier  daring, 
lose  blood  swept  high  impulses  along, 
should  pass,  and  leave  a  name  for  war- 
ike  song, 

XIX. 

ory  on  the  mountains ! — one  to  stand, 
:he  hills  echoed  with  the  deepening  swell 
tie  trumpets,  foremost  for  the  land, 
some  rock-defile,  or  savage  dell, 
ler  peasant-children  to  repel 
ader,  sending  arrows  for  his  chains ! 
9  to  fold  around  him,  as  he  fell, 
iner  with  a  smile — for  through  his  veins 
r  danger  flowed,  as  torrents  to  the  plains. 

XX. 

ivaa  at  times  a  wildness  in  the  light 
piiek-flashing  eye ;  a  something,  bora 
free  Alps,  and  beautifully  bright, 
roiid,  and  tameless,  laughing  fear  to 
corn ! 

might  be ! — Young  Erni's  step  had 
voru 

imling  snows  on  their  most  regal  steeps, 
eked  the  lynx  above  the  clouds  of  mom, 
lowed  where  the  flying  chamois  leaps 
i  dark-blue  rifts,  th'  nnfathomed  glacier- 
leepe. 

XXI. 

a  creature  of  the  Alpine  sky, 
r,  whose  bright  spirit  had  been  fed 
he  crowned  heights  with  joy  and  liberty, 
oughts  of  power. — He  knew  each  path 
vhich  fed 

rock's  treasure  caves,  whose  crystals 

ihed 

ht  o'er  secret  fountains. — At  the  tone 

loud  horn,  the  Lammer-Geyer  had 
ipread 

led  wing ;  for  oft  that  peal  had  blown 
e  free  cataract's  voice  was  wont  to  sound 
Joae. 

77 


XXIL 

His  step  had  tracked  the  waste*  lus  soul  had 

stirred 
The  ancient  solitudee--his  voice  had  told 
Of  wrongs  to  call  down  Heaven.— That  tale 

was  heard 
In  Hash's  dales,  and  where  the  shepherds  Ibkl 
Their  flocks  io  dark  ravine  and  craggy  hold 
On  the  bleak  Oberland ;  and  where  the  light 
Of  Day'a  last  footstep  bathes  in  burning  gold 
Great  Righi'sclifis ;  and  where  Mount  Pilate's 

height 
Casts  o'er  his  glassy  lake  the  darkness  of  \m 

might. 

xxni. 

Nor  was  it  heard  in  vain. — ^There  all  things 

press 
High  thoughts  on  man.    The  fearless  hunttr 

passed, 
And,  from  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness. 
There  leapt  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  cast 
The  weight  of  bondage  down— and  blight  tml 

fast. 
As  the  clear  waters,  joyously  and  free, 
Burst  from  the  desert  rock,  it  rushed,  at  last, 
Through  the  far  valleys ;  till  the  patriot-three 
Thus  with  their  brethren  stood,  beside  the  Forest 

Sea. 

XXIV. 

They  linked  their  handsr~they  pledged  their 

stainless  faith. 
In  the  dread  presence  of  attesting  HeaTen— 
They  bound  their  hearts  to  suffering  and  to 

death, 
With  the  severe  and  solemn  transport  given 
To  bless  such  vows. — How  man  had  striven. 
How  man  might  strive,  and  vainly  strire,  tbef 

knew, 
And  called  upon  their  God,  whose  arm  had  riven 
The  crest  of  many  a  tyrant,  since  He  blew 
The  foaming  sea-wave  on,  and  Egypt's  might 

o'erthrew. 

XXV. 

They  knelt,  and  roee  in  strength.— The  valleys 

lay 
Still  in  their  dimness,  but  the  peaks  which  darted 
Into  the  bright  mid-air,  had  caught  from  day 
A  flush  of  fire,  when  those  true  Swiizers  parted. 
Each  to  his  glen  or  forest,  steadfest- hearted. 
And  ftill  of  hope.    Not  many  suns  hsd  worn 
Their  setting  glory,  ere  from  slumber  started 
Ten  thousand  voices,  of  the  mountains  bor»— 
So  far  was  hesrd  the  blast  of  Freedom's  echoiqg 

horn! 

XXVL 

The  ice-vaults  trembled,  when  that  peal  casM 

rending 
The  froxen  stillness  which  around  them  bung ; 
From  cliff  to  cliflfthe  avalanche  descending, 
Gave  answer,  till  the  sky's  blue  hollows  rung ; 
And  the  flame-signals  through  the  midnight 

sprung. 
From  the  Surenneiirocka\\VLe\iWWv*T%«XWMMa% 

To  thA  far  SeeUaW^;  ^\»itf3a^fl*A^^tB»% 
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On  Grutli^s  field,  till  all  the  red  lake  i^Ieaming 
Shone  out,  a  meteor-heaven  in  its  wild  splendour 
seeming. 

XXVII. 

And  the  winds  tossed  each  summit's  hissing 

crest, 
As  a  host's  plumage ;  and  the  giant  pines, 
Felled  where  they  waved  o'er  crag  and  eagle's 

nest, 
Heaped  up  the  flames.    The  clouds  grew  fiery 

signs. 
As  o'er  a  city's  burning  towers  and  shrines 
Reddening  the  distance.    Wine-cnps,  crowned 

and  bright, 
In  Werner's  dwelling  flowed ;  through  leafless 

vines 
From  Walter's  hearth  streamed  forth  the  festive 

light, 
And  Emi's  blind  old  sire  gave  thanks  to  Heaven 

that  night. 

xxviir. 

Then,  on  the  silence  of  the  snows  there  lay 
A  Sabbath's  quiet  sunshine, — and  its  bell 
Filled  the  hushed  air  awhile,  with  lonely  sway; 
For  the  stream's  voice  was  chained  by  Winter's 

•pel). 
The  deep  wood-sounds  had  ceased. — But  rock 

and  dell 
Rung  forth,  ere  long,  when  strains  of  jubilee 
Pealed  from  the  mountain-churches,  with  a 

swell 
Of  praise  to  Him  who  stills  the  raging  sea, — 
For  now  the  strife  was  closed,  the  glorious  Alps 

were  free. 


^ 


SONGS  OP  THE  CID.* 


The  following  ballads  are  not  translations  from  the 
Spanish,  but  are  founded  upon  some  of  the  **  wild 
and  wonderful"  traditions  preserved  in  the  ro- 
mances of  that  language,  and  the  ancient  poem  of 
the  Cid. 


THE  CID'S  DEPARTURE  INTO 

EXILE. 

With  sixty  knights  in  his  gallant  train. 
Went  forth  the  Campeador  of  Spain ; 
For  wild  sierras  and  plains  afar. 
He  left  the  lands  of  his  own  Bivar. 

To  march  o'er  field,  and  to  watch  in  tent, 
From  his  home  in  good  Castile  he  went ; 
To  the  wasting  siege  and  the  battle's  van, 
—For  the  noble  Cid  was  a  banished  man ! 


And  clear  in  the  sunshine  his  vine)  ards  lay, 
When  for  march  and  combat  he  took  his  wiy. 

With  a  thoughtful  spirit  his  way  he  took. 
And  he  turned  his  steed  for  a  parting  look, 
For  a  parting  look  at  his  own  fair  towers ; 
— Oh !  the  Exile's  heart  hath  weary  hoars! 

The  pennons  were  spread,  and  the  band  arrtytd, 
But  the  Cid  at  the  threshold  a  moment  stayed. 
It  teas  but  a  moment— the  hails  were  lone. 
And  the  gates  of  his  dwelling  all  open  thrown. 

There  was  not  a  steed  in  the  empty  sull. 
Nor  a  spear  nor  a  cloak  on  the  naked  wall, 
Nor  a  hawk  on  the  perch,  nor  a  seat  at  the 

door. 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  step  on  the  hollow  floor! 

Then  a  dim  tear  swelled  to  the  warrior's  eye, 
As  the  voice  of  his  native  groves  went  by ; 
And  he   said—'*  My   foemen  their  wish  ktvi 

won — 
—Now  the  will  of  God  be  in  all  things  done !" 

But  the  trumpet  blew,  with  its  note  of  cheer, 
And  the  winds  of  the  morning  swept  off  tbe 

tear. 
And  the  fields  of  his  glory  lay  distant  hi^ 
— ^He  is  gone  from  the  towers  of  his  own  Bhnr! 


THE   CID'S   DEATH-BED. 


It  was  an  hout  of  grief  and  fear 

Within  Valencia's  walls. 
When  the  blue  spring-heaven  lay  still  and 

Above  her  marble  halts. 


There  were  pale  cheeks  and  troubled  eyes, 

And  steps  of  hurrying  feet. 
Where  the  Zam bra's  notes  were  wont  f  riVf 

Along  the  sunny  street. 

It  was  an  hour  of  fear  and  grief. 

On  bright  Valencia's  tihon. 
For  death  was  busy  with  her  chief. 

The  noble  Campeador. 

The  Moor- king's  barks  were  on  the  deep. 

With  sounds  and  signs  of  war. 
For  the  Cid  was  passing  to  his  aleep, 

In  the  silent  Alcazar. 

No  moan  was  heard  through  the  towen  of  iM 

No  weeper's  aspect  seen. 
But  by  the  couch  Ximena  sate, 

With  pale  yet  steadfast  mien. 

Stillness  was  round  the  leader's  bed. 

Warriors  stood  mournful  n^. 
And  banners,  o'er  his  gloriotis  head, 

Were  drooping  heavily. 


Through  his  olive-woods  the  mom-breeze  played,  I  And  feeble  grew  the  conquering  huid, 
And  his  native  streams  wild  music  made.  And  cold  the  vabant  breast ; 

■ 1— He  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  Imd, 

*  Originally  published  in  the  New  HonlhVl  lftacuiW\    KiA\»&>^q>\\  ^^  <9onie  to  lest. 
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1  the  Ruler  of  the  field  f 

oice  ia  faint  and  low  ; 

EC  that  creeps  o*er  his  lance  and  ahield 

uder  accenta  now. 

e  no  cry,  and  let  no  moan 
le  when  I  depart ; 
r  must  hear  no  dirge's  tone, 
if  mighty  heart! 

cymbal-clash  and  the  trumpet-strain 
our  walls  ring  far  and  shrill, 
ye  not,  for  the  saints  of  Spain 
rmnt  you  victory  still. 

d  my  form  with  mail-array, 
:  me  on  my  steed, 
forth  on  your  funeral- way, 
k1  shall  give  you  speed. 

I  the  dead  in  the  front  of  war, 
led  with  sword  and  helm, 
:h  by  the  camp  of  King  Bucar, 
good  Castilian  realm. 

me  slumber  in  the  soil 
gave  my  fathers  birth ; 
sed  my  day  of  battle-toil, 
f  course  is  done  on  earth.*' 

ave,  ye  glorious  banners,  wave  ! 
h  the  lattice  a  wind  sweeps  by, 
rms,  o*er  the  death-bed  of  the  braye, 
rth  a  hollow  sigh. 

e,  ye  banners  of  many  a  fight ! 
fresh  wind  o'er  you  sweeps ; 
and  the  banners  fall  hushed  as  night, 
impeador — ^he  sleeps ! 

battle* horn  on  the  breeze  of  mom, 
ell  out  the  trumpet's  blast, 
)te8  prevail  o'er  the  voice  of  wiil, 
noble  Cid  hath  passed ! 


D'S  FUNERAL  PROCESSION. 

'  had  beleaguered  Valencia's  towers, 
es  gleatned   up   through   her   citron- 
owers, 

snts  of  the  desert  had  girt  her  plain, 
Is  were  trampling  the  vines  of  Spain ; 
the  Cid  was  gone  to  rest. 

e  men  from  wilds  where  the  death- wind 

weeps, 

ire  spears  from  hills  where  the   lion 

leeps, 

re  bows  from  sands  where  the  ostrich 

uns, 

irill  horn  of  Afric  had  called  her  sons 

the  battles  of  the  West. 

ight  bell,  o'er  the  dim  seas  heard 
oar  of  waters,  the  tar  liad  atirred ; 


The  Stan  were  shining  o'er  tower  and  wave. 
And  the  camp  lay  htished,  as  a  wisard's  cave ; 
But  the  Christians  woke  that  night. 

They  reared  the  Cid  on  his  barbed  steed, 
Like  a  warrior  mailed  for  the  hour  of  need, 
And  they  fixed  the  sword  in  his  cold  right  hand, 
Which  had  fought  so  well  for  his  fathers'  land. 
And  the  shield  from  his  neck  hung  bright. 

There  was  arming  heard  in  Valencia's  halls, 
There  was  vigil  kept  on  the  rampart  walls; 
Stars  had  not  &ded,  nor  clouds  turned  red, 
When  the  knights  had  girded  the  noble  dead. 
And  the  burial-train  moved  out. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one, 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  hoet  begun ; 
With  a  silent  step  went  the  cuirassed  bands, 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands. 
And  they  gave  no  battle-shout. 

When  the  first  went  forth  it  was  midnight  deep, 
In  heaven  was  the  moon,  in  the  camp  was  sleep. 
When  the  last  through  the  city's  gates  had  gone, 
O'er  tent  and  rampart  the  bright  day  shone. 
With  a  sun-burst  from  the  sea. 

There  were  knights  five  hundred  went  anned 

before, 
And  Bermudez  the  Cid's  green  standard  bore ; 
To  its  last  fair  field,  with  the  break  of  mom, 
Was  the  glorious  banner  in  silence  home, 
On  the  glad  wind  streaming  free. 

And  the  Campeador  came  stately  then, 
Like  a  leader  circled  with  steel-clad  men ! 
The  helmet  was  down  o'er  the  face  of  the  dead, 
But  his  steed  went  proud,  by  a  warrior  led,       ^  ' 
For  he  knew  that  the  Cid  was  there. 

He  was  there',  the  Cid,  with  his  own  good  twordt 
And  Ximena  following  her  noble  lord ; 
Her  eye  was  solemn,  her  step  was  slow. 
But  there  rose  not  a  sound  of  war  or  woe, 
Not  a  whisper  on  the  air. 

The  halls  in  Valencia  were  still  and  lone, 
The  churches  were  empty,  the  masses  done ; 
There  was  not  a  voice  through  the  wide  iCreeta 

far, 
Not  a  foot-fkll  heard  in  the  Alcazar, 
— *So  the  burial-train  moved  oat. 

With  a  measured  pace,  as  the  pace  of  one, 
Was  the  still  death-march  of  the  host  begun ;; 
With  a  silent  step^ent  the  cuirassed  bands, 
Like  a  lion's  tread  on  the  burning  sands ; 
And  they  gave  no  battie-shout. 

But  the  deep  hills  pealed  with  a  cry  ere  long. 
When  the  Christians  burst  on  the  Paynim  thrang  \ 
With  a  sudden  flash  of  the  lance  and  spear. 
And  a  charge  of  the  war-steed  in  full  career, 
It  was  Alvar  Fanez  came ! 

He  that  was  wrapt  vivlVi  no  l^KMunl^bsopM^. 
Had  passed  baSofM  ^k%  %  i]bsMMn»BD%fkM^^^ 
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And  the  atorm  nnbed  down  on  the  tented  plain, 
And  the  Archer- Queen,  with  her  bands  lay  slain, 
For  the  Ckl  upheld  hia  fame. 

Then  a  terror  fell  on  the  King  Boear* 
And  the  Lybian  kings  who  had  joined  his  war ; 
And  thetr  hearts  grew  heavy,  and  died  away, 
And  their  hands  could  not  .wield  an  asaagay, 
For  the  dreadful  things  they  saw ! 

For  it  seemed  where  Minaya  his  onset  made, 
There  were  seTenty  thousand  knights  arrayed, 
AH  white  as  the  snow  on  Nevada's  steep, 
And  they  came  like  the  foam  of  a  roaring  deep ; 
— ^'Twas  a  sight  of  fesr  and  awe  ! 

And  the  crested  form  of  a  warrior  tall, 
With  a  sword  of  fire,  went  before  them  all ; 
Whh  a  sword  of  fire,  and  a  banner  pale, 
And  a  blood-red  cross  on  his  shadowy  mail. 
He  rode  in  the  battlers  Tan ! 

There  was  fear  in  the  path  of  his  dim  white  horse, 
There  was  death  in  the  Giant- warrior's  course ! 
Where  his  banner  streamed  with  its  ghostly  light, 
Where  his  sword  biased  out,  there  was  hurrying 
flight. 
For  it  seemed  not  the  sword  of  man ! 


The  field  and  the  nver  grew  darkly  red, 
As  the  kings  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled ; 
There  was  work  for  the  men  of  the  Cid  that  day ! 
—They  were  weary  ai  eve,  when  they  ceased  to 
slay, 
As  reapers  whose  task  is  done ! 

The  kings  and  the  leaders  of  Afric  fled ! 
*  The  sails  of  their  galleys  in  haste  were  spread ; 
But  the  aea  had  iu  share  of  the  Paynim-alain, 
And  the  bow  of  the  desert  was  broke  in  Spain ; 
—So  the  Cid  to  his  grave  pasaed  on ! 


But  the  march  of  the  viewless  tra 
Went  on  to  a  royal  £ine. 
Where  a  priest  his  night-hymn 

There  was  knocking  that  shook  the 
And  a  voice  at  the  gate,  which 
"  That  the  Cid  Ruy  Diez,  the  Cam 
Was  there  in  his  arms  arrayed ; 
And  that  with  him,  from  the  torn 
Had  the  Coum  Gronzalez  come. 
With  a  host,  uprisen  to  aid  ! 

*'  And  they  came  for  the  buried  kinj 

At  rest  in  that  ancient  fane  ; 

For  he  must  be  armed  on  the  battle 

With  them  to  deliver  Spain  !" 

— Then  the  march  went  sounding 

And  the  Moors,  by  noontide  sun, 

Were  dust  on  Tolosa's  plain. 

»  — 
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ARABELLA    STUA 


THE   CID'S   RISING. 

'TwAS  the  deep  mid-watch  of  the  silent  night, 

And  Leon  in  slumber  lay. 
When  a  sound  went  forth,  in  rushing  might. 
Like  an  army  on  its  way  1 
In  the  stillness  of  the  hour. 
When  the  dreams  of  sleep  have  power. 
And  men  forget  the  day. 

Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  went, 

'nil  the  slumberers  woke  in  dread ; 
The  sound  of  a  passing  armament, 
With  the  charger's  stony  tread. 
There  was  heard  no  trumpet's  peal, 
Bnt  the  heavy  tramp  of  steel, 
As  a  host's,  to  combat  led. 

Through  the  dark  and  lonely  streets  it  passed, 
And  the  hoUow  pavement  rang. 

And  th8  tovait,  ib  w\\\i  a  «wevpvik%\AM0L^ 
IMuid  to  tiki  MonKf  «^bBt\ 


"  The  Ladt  Arabella,"  as  she  l 
quently  entitled,  was  descended  fron 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VH.,  and  c 
allied  by  birth  to  Elizabeth,  as  well 
This  affinity  to  the  throne  proved  th( 
of  her  life,  as  the  jealousies  which  t 
excited  in  her  royal  relatives,  who  w 
to  prevent  her  marrying,  shut  her  01 
enjoyment  of  (hat  domestic  happines 
heart  appears  to  have  so  fervently  de< 
secret,  but  early  discovered  union  wi 
Seymour,  son  of  Lord  Beauchamp,  ( 
the  cabinet  of  James,  and  the  wee 
were  immediately  placed  in  sepan 
ment.  From  this  they  found  means  1 
romantic  plan  to  escape  ;  and  having 
female  attendant,  by  whose  assistam 
disguised  in  male  attire,  Arabella,  tl 
from  recent  sickness  and  sufiering,  sto! 
night,  and  at  last  reached  an  app(mited  1 
a  boat  and  servants  were  in  waitinir. 
barked ;  and,  at  break  of  day,  a  Fre 
engaged  to  receive  her,  was  discovered  i 
As  Seymour,  however,  hsd  not  yet  i 
was  desirous  tlist  the  vessel  shouM  ht 
for  him ;  but  this  wish  was  overruled  b; 
panions,  who,  contrary  to  her  entrcati 
sail,  *•  which,"  says  D*lsraeli.  "occ 
fatal  a  termination  to  this  romantic 
Seymour,  indeed,  had  escaped  from  the 
he  resched  the  wharf,  and  found  bif  0 
man  waiting  with  a  boat,  and  arrive 
The  time  passed ;  the  wavea  were  rianf 
was  not  there ;  but  in  the  distance  be  1 
vessel.  Hiring  a  fisherman  to  take  him 
he  discovered,  to  his  grief,  on  ktiUiig 
was  not  the  French  ship  charged  with 
i  bella ;  in  despair  and  confiision  he  fot» 
\i^  Vnssl  ^vireaatle,  which  hr  •^ 
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s  coarse,  and  landed  him  in  Flanders."— 
,  meantime,  while  imploring  her  attend- 
nger,  and  earnestly  looking  out  for  the 
boat  of  ber  hoshand,  was  oTertaken  in 
oads  by  a  Teseel  in  the  King's  service, 
ght  back  to  a  captivity,  under  the  suffer- 
lich  her  mind  and  constitution  gradually 
What  passed  in  that  dreadful  imprison- 
n  not  perhaps  be  recovered  for  authentic 
-but  enough  is  known ;  that  her  mind 
paired,  that  she  finally  lost  her  reason, 
e  duration  of  her  imprisonment  was  short, 
IS  only  terminated  by  her  death.  Some 
,  often  begun  and  never  ended,  written 
ed,  incoherent  and  rational,  yet  remain 
er  papers." — D^IaraeWB  Curitmtie*  of 

^. The  following  poem,  meant  as 

ord  of  her  fate,  and  the  imagined  flactua- 
ler  thoughts  and  feelings,  is  supposed  to 
ce  during  the  time  of  her  first  iraprison- 
tiile  her  mind  was  yet  buoyed  up  by  the 
tness  of  Seymour's  affection,  and  the 
i  hope  of  eventual  deliverance. 


And  Is  oot  love  in  vain, 
rtore  enough  without  a  living  tomb  1 

rmossl  al  fin  U  cor  che  baizo  tanto. 


I. 

ot  a  dream  !^I  saw  the  stag  leap  free, 

the  boughs  where    early  birds  were 
singing, 

o'ershadowed  by  the  greenwood  tree, 
eard,  it  seemed,  a  sudden  bugle  ringing 
ugh  a  royal  forest ;  then  the  fawn 
e  a  gleam  of  light,  from  grassy  lawn 
t  covert ;  and  the  smooth  turf  shook, 
s  quivered  by  the  glade's  lone  brook, 
ng  leaves  trembled,  as,  in  fleet  career, 
iy  band,  with  horn,  and  hound,  and  spear, 
ch  masque  swept  forth.     I  saw  the  dance 
white  plumes,  that  bore  a  silvery  glance 
deep  wodd's  heart ;  and  all  passed  by, 
) — I  met  the  smile  of  #nf  clear  eye, 
:  oat  joy  to  mine. — Yes,  thou  wert  there, 
r !  a  soft  wind  blew  the  clustering  hair 
m  thy  gallant  brow,  as  thou  didst  rein 
rser,  turning  from  that  gorgeous  train, 
I,  methought,  thy  hunting  spear  away, 
btly  graceful  in  thy  green  array, 
>  my  side ;  and  we,  that  met  and  parted, 
n  dread  of  some  dark  watchful  power, 
ck  to  childhood's  trust,  and,  foarless- 
hearted, 

the  glad  fulness  of  our  thoughts  that  hour, 
B  the  mingling  of  sweet  streams,  beneath 
mn  leaves,  and  midst  the  fleeting  breath 
n  forest  flowers. 

II. 

'Tis  past ! — I  wake, 
rive,  and  alone,  and  far  from  thee, 
and  friend !     Yet  fostering  for  thy  sake, 
Dchlefli  liO!pe  ofhappiaeaa  to  be; 


And  feeling  still  my  woman's  spirit  strong, 

In  the  deep  faith  which  lifts  from  earthly  wrong, 

A  heavenward  glance.  I  know,  I  know  otir  love. 

Shall  yet  call  gentle  angels  from  above. 

By  its  undying  fervour ;  and  prevail. 

Sending  a  breath,  as  of  the  spring's  first  gale, 

Thro*  hearts  now  cold;  and,  raising  its  bright 

face. 
With  a  free  gush  of  sunny  tears  erase 
The  characters  of  anguish ;  in  this  trust 
I  bear,  I  strive,  I  bow  not  to  the  dust. 
That  I  may  bring  thee  back  no  faded  form, 
No  bosom  chilled  and  blighted  by  the  storm. 
But  all  my  youth's  first  treasures,  when  we  meet, 
Making  past  sorrow,  by  communion,  sweet. 

III. 

And  thou  too  art  in  bonds ! — yet  droop  thou  not. 
Oh,  my  beloved ! — there  is  one  hopeless  lot, 
But  one,  and  that  not  ours.    Beside  the  dead 
There  sits  the  grief  that  mantles  up  its  head, 
Loathing  the  laughter  and  proud  pomp  of  light, 
When  darkness  from  the  vainly-doting  sight. 
Covers  its  beautiful !    If  thou  wert  gone 

To  the  grave's  bosom,  with  thy  radiant  brow,— " 
If  thy  deep-thrilling  voice,  with  that  low  tone 

Of  earnest  tenderness,  which  now,  ev'n  now. 
Seems  floating  thro'  my  soul,  were  music  taken 
For  ever  from  this  world, — oh !  thus  forsaken. 
Could  I  bear  on  f-^hou  liv'st,  thou  liv'st,  thoa'tt 

mine! 
With  this  glad  thought  I  make  my  heart  a  shrine. 
And  by  the  lamp  which  quenchless  there  shall 

bum, 
Sit,  a  lone  watcher  for  the  day's  return. 

IV. 

And  k>!  the  joy  that  cometh  with  the  morning, 

Brightly  victorious  o'er  the  hours  of  care ! 
I  have  not  watched  in  vain,  serenely  scorning 

The  wild  and  busy  whispers  of  despair ! 
Thou  hast  sent  tidings  as  of  heaven. — I  wait 

The  hour,  the  sign,  for  blessed  flight  to  thee. 
Oh !  for  the  skylark's  wing  that  seeks  its  mate 

As  a  star  shoots ! — but  on  the  breezy  sea 
We  shall  meet  soon. — To  think  of  such  an  hour! 

Will  not  my  heart,  o'erburdened  by  its  bliss. 
Faint  and  give  way  within  me,  as  a  flower 

Bore  down  and  perishing  by  noontide's  kiss  f 
Yet  shall  I  fear  that  lot  ? — the  perfect  rest, 
The  full  deep  joy  of  dying  on  thy  breast. 
After  long-suffering  won  f    So  rich  a  close 
Too  seldom  crowns  with  peace  affection's  woes. 

V. 

Sunset ! — I  tell  each  moment — from  the  skies 
The  last  red  splendour  floats  along  my  wall. 
Like  a  king's  banner ! — Now  it  melts,  it  dies ! 

I  see  one  star — I  hear — 'twas  not  the  call, 
Th'  expected  voice;  my  quick  heart  throbbed  too 

soon. 
I  must  keep  vigil  till  yon  rising  moon 
Shower  down  less  golden  light.  Beneath  her  beam 
Through  my  lone  lattice  poured,  I  sit  and  dream 
Of  summer  lands  afar,  where  KoV.^  Voh^ 
Under  the  vine,  or  \a  vVia  c\Uq&-^Ecvi%^ 
May  breathe  from  iwios. 


FELICIA   HBMANS. 
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;:  it  o*dr  with  pomp  from  bower  and 
hall  ;— 

e  shadow,  stateliest  there  of  all, — 
—What  dost  thou  amidst  the  bright  and 
fair, 

ing  light  words,  and  mocking  my  des- 
pair? 

well  of  thee ! — my  love  was  more 
ery  song   may  breathe,  deep   thought 
explore, 

re  thou  smilest,  while  my  heart  is  dying, 
its  blighted  hopes  around  it  lying ; 
)u,  on  whom  they  hung  their  last  green 
leaf— 
le,  smile  on !  too  bright  art  thou  for  grief! 

-what,  is  death  a  locked  and  treasured 

thing, 

by  swords  of  fire  T  a  hidden  spring, 

fruit,  that  I  should  thus  endure, 

»  world  within  me  held  no  cure  ? 

»re  not  spread  free  wings — Heaven,  Hea- 

m !  control 

loughts-^hey  rush — I  look  into  my  soul 

I  a  gulf,  and  tremble  at  th'  array 

forms  crowding  it !  Give  strength  to  pray, 

their  dark  host  pass. 

The  storm  is  stilled, 
*  in  Heaven!   Thou,  only  thou,  canst 
und 

trt*s  great  deep,  with  floods  of  anguish 
led, 

iman  life  too  fearfully  profound, 
e,  forgive,  my  Father !  if  Thy  child, 
>n  its  heaving  darkness,  hath  grown  wild, 
led  in  her  despair !    It  well  may  be, 
ou  wouldst  lead  my  spirit  back  to  Thee, 
ushed  hope  too  long  on  this  worM  poured, 
;ken  love  which  hath  perchance  adored 
1  in  Thy  place  !     Now  let  me  strive 
y  strong  arm  no  more  f  Forgive,  forgive ! 
>  to  peace ! 

And  peace  at  last  is  nigh, 
is  on  my  brow,  a  token  sent 
wearied  dust,  from  home:  no  breeze 
■  by, 

Is  me  with  a  strange  sweet  whisper,  blent 
'  mysteries. 

Hark !  the  warning  tone 
— 4ts  word  is  Death.    Alone,  alone, 
in  youth,  but  chastened,  I  depart, 
to  heaven.    Yet,  yet  my  woman*s  heart 
ke  a  spirit  and  a  power  to  bless, 
his  hour's  o'ershadowing  fearfulness, 
t  first  love ! — oh  !  tender  stilt,  and  true ! 
rotten  if  mine  anguish  threw 
>m  its  bitter  fountain  on  thy  name, 
but  a  moment. 

Now,  with  fainting  frame, 
il  just  lingering  on  the  flight  begun, 
for  thee  its  last  dim  thoughts  in  one, 
lee  !     Peace  be  on  thy  noble  head, 
bright  fame,  when  I  am  with  the  dead ! 


I  bid  this  prayer  survive  me,  and  retain 
Its  might,  again  to  bless  thee,  and  again ! 
Thou  hast  been  gathered  into  my  dark  fate 
Too  much ;  too  long,  for  my  sake,  desolate 
Hath  been  thine  exiled  youth ;  but  now  take  bick« 
From  dying  hands,  thy  freedom,  and  retrack 
(After  a  few  kind  tears  for  her  whose  days 
Went  out  in  dreams  of  thee)  the  sunny  ways 
Of  hope,  and  find  thou  happiness !    Yet  send, 
Ev*n  then,  in  silent  hours  a  thought,  dear  friend ! 
Down  to  my  voiceless  chamber ;  for  thy  love 
Haih  been  to  me  all  gifts  of  earth  above, 
Though  bought  with  burning  tears !  It  is  the  sting 
Of  death  to  leave  that  vainly-precious  thing 
In  this  cold  world !    What  were  it  then,  if  thoa. 
With  thy  fond  eyes,  wert  gazing  on  me  now  t 
Too  keen  a  pang ! — Farewell !  and  yet  once  more. 
Farewell !— the  passion  of  long  years  I  pour 
Into  that  word :  thou  hear'st  not, — ^but  the  woe 
And  fervour  of  its  tones  may  one  day  flow 
To  thy  heart's  holy  place  ;  there  let  them  dwell— 
We  shall  o'ersweep  the  grave  to  meet— Farewell ! 


THE  BRIDE  OF  THE  GREEK  ISLE.* 


Fear!— -rm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear  death  f 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  Areedomi 

I  will  not  live  degraded.  SardoMaptUuB, 


Come  from  the  woods  with  the  citron-flowers. 
Come  with  your  lyres  for  the  festal  hours. 
Maids  of  bright  Scio !    They  came,  and  the  breeze 
Bore  their  sweet  songs  o'er  the  Grecian  seas  ;— 
They  came,  and  Eudora  stood  robed  and  crdwned, 
The  bride  of  the  mom,  with  her  train  around. 
Jewels  flashed  out  from  her  braided  hair. 
Like  starry  dews  midst  the  roses  there ; 
Pearls  on  her  bosom  quivering  shone. 
Heaved  by  her  heart  through  its  gotden  zone ; 
But  a  brow,  as  those  gems  of  the  ocean  pale. 
Gleamed  from  beneath  her  transparent  veil ; 
Changeful  and  faint  was  her  fair  cheek's  hue, 
Tho'  clear  as  a  flower  which  the  light  looke 

through ; 
And  the  glance  of  her  dark  resplendent  eye. 
For  the  aspect  of  woman  at  times  too  high. 
Lay  floating  in  mists,  which  the  troubled  stre^ 
Of  the  soul  sent  up  o'er  its  fervid  beam. 

She  looked  on  the  vine  at  her  father's  door. 
Like  one  that  is  leaving  his  native  shore ; 
She  hung  o'er  the  myrtle  once  called  her  own. 
As  it  greenly  waved  by  the  threshold  stone ; 
She  turned— and  her  mother's  gaze  brought  back 
Each  hue  of  her  childhood's  faded  track. 
Oh  !  hush  the  song,  and  let  her  tears 
Flow  to  the  dream  of  her  early  years  ! 


•  Founded  on  a  circumstance  related  In  the  Second 
Series  of  the  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and    forming 
part  of  a  picture  in  Vha   "  PaiuleA  BtoyraTX^      v\«i% 
described. 
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Holy  and  pure  are  the  drops  that  fall 

When  the  young  bride  goes  from  her  fother'shall ; 

She  goes  unto  love  yet  untried  and  new, 

She  parts  from  love  which  hath  still  been  true ; 

Mute  be  the  song  and  the  choral  strain. 

Till  her  heart's  deep  well-spring  is  clear  again ! 

She  wept  on  her  mother's  faithful  breast, 

Like  a  babe  that  sobs  itaelf  to  rest ; 

She  wept — yet  laid  her  hand  awhile 

In  hit  that  waited  her  dawning  smile, 

Her  sours  affianced,  nor  clierished  less 

For  the  gush  of  nature's  tenderness ! 

She  lifted  her  graceful  head  at  last"- 

The  choking  swell  of  her  heart  was  past ; 

And  her  lovely  though  la  from  their  cells  found  way 

In  the  sudden  flow  of  a  plaintive  lay. 


THK  BRIDE '8  FARBWCLL. 

Why  do  I  weep  7 — to  leave  the  vine 

Whose  clusters  o'er  me  bend, — 
The  myrtle— yet,  oh !  call  it  mine ! — 

The  flowers  I  loved  to  tend. 
A  thousand  thoughts  of  all  things  dear. 

Like  shadows  o*er  me  sweep, 
I  leave  my  sunny  childhood  here. 

Oh,  therefore  let  me  weep ! 

I  leave  thee,  sister !  we  have  played 
Through  many  a  joyous  hour. 

Where  the  silvery  green  o(  the  olive  shade 
Hung  dim  o*er  fount  and  bower. 

Yes,  thou  and  I,  by  stream,  by  shore. 
In  song,  in  prayer,  in  sleep, 

Have  been  as  we  may  be  no  more- 
Kind  sister,  let  me  weep  ! 

I  leave  thee,  father  !  Eve's  bright  moon 

Must  now  light  other  feet. 
With  the  gathered  grapes,  and  the  lyre  in  tune. 

Thy  homeward  step  to  greet. 
Thou  in  whose  voice,  to  bless  thy  child. 

Lay  atones  of  love  so  deep. 
Whose  eye  o*er  all  my  youth  hath  smiled— 

I  leave  thee  !  let  me  weep  ! 

Mother !  I  leave  thee !  on  thy  breast, 

Pouring  out  joy  and  woe, 
I  have  found  that  holy  place  of  rest 

Still  changeless, — yet  I  go ! 
Lips,  that  have  lulled  me  with  your  strain, 

Eyea,  that  have  watched  my  sleep ! 
Will  earth  give  love  Uke  yours  again  ? 

Sweet  mother !  let  me  weep ! 


And  like  a  slight  young  tree,  that  throws 
The  weight  of  rain  from  its  drooping  boughs. 
Once  more  she  wept.    But  a  changeful  thing 
Is  the  human  heart,  as  a  mountain  spring, 
That  works  its  way  through  the  torrent's  foam, 
To  the  bright  pool  near  it,  the  lily's  home ! 

It  is  well ! — the  cloud,  on  her  soul  that  lay. 
Hath  melted  in  glittering  dropaavfviy. 
Wake  again,  mingle,  sweet  ftuie  m\A\^t*\ 
Sh«  turns  to  h«r  loveT,  aVie  VeiivettViei  «x«. 


Mother !  on  earth  it  must  still  be  so, 
Thou  rearest  the  lovely  to  see  them  go ! 

They  are  moving  onwofd,  the  bridal  throng, 
Ye  may  track  their  way  by  the  swelb  of  song; 
Ye  may  catch  thro*  the  foliage  their  white  robes* 

gleam. 
Like  a  swan  midst  the  reeds  of  a  shadowy  stream. 
Their  arms  bear  up  garlands,  their  gliding  traad     j 
Is  over  the  deep-veined  violet's  bed ;  ' 

They  have  light  leaves  around  them,  blue  ekiet 

above, 
An  arch  for  the  triumph  of  youth  and  love ! 


IL 

Still  and  sweet  was  the  home  that  stood 
In  the  flowering  depth  of  a  Grecian  wood, 
With  the  soft  green  light  o'er  its  low  roof  spread. 
As  if  from  the  glow  of  an  emerald  shed. 
Pouring  through  lime-leaves  that  mingled  on  liigli» 
Asleep  in  the  silence  of  noon's  clear  sky. 
Citrons  amidst  their  dark  foliage  glowed. 
Making  a  gleam  round  the  l<me  abode ; 
Laurels  o'erhung  it.  whose  faintest  shiver 
Scattered  out  rays  like  a  glancing  river; 
Stars  of  the  jasmine  its  pillars  crowned. 
Vine-stalks  its  lattice  and  walls  had  bound, 
And  brightly  before  it  a  fountain's  play 
Flung  showers  through  a  thicket  of  glossy  bay, 
To  a  cypreas  which  rose  in  that  flashing  raia. 
Like  one  tall  shaft  of  some  fiiUen  fene. 

And  thither  lanthis  had  brought  his  bridt. 
And  the  guests  were  met  by  that  fountain-Mdt; 
They  lifted  the  veil  from  Cudora's  face, 
It  smiled  out  softly  in  pensive  grace. 
With  lips^of  love,  and  a  brow  serene. 
Meet  for  the  soul  of  the  deep  wood-scene.— 
Bring  wine,  bring  odours  I — the  board  is  spresiH 
Bring  roses !  a  chaplet  for  every  head  I 
The  wine-cups  foamed,  and  the  rose  wassbovin' 
On  the  young  and  fair  from  the  world  embowered. 
The  sun  looked  not  on  them  in  that  sweet  shidi, 
The  winds  amid  scented  boughs  were  laid; 
But  there  came  by  fits,  through  some  wavy  tfMi 
A  sound  and  a  gleam  of  the  moaning 


Hush !  be  still ! — was  4hat  no  more 
Than  the  murmur  from  the  ahore  f 
Silence !— did  thick  rain-drops  beat 
On  the  grass  like  trampling  feetf — 
Fling  down  the  goblet,  and  draw  the 
The  groves  are  filled  with  a  pirate-horde! 
Through  the  dim  olives  their  sabres  shmsr' 
Now  rauflt  the  red  bhK>d  stream  for  wins ! 

The  youth  firom  the  banquet  to  battle  spnnfi 
The  woods  with  the  shriek  of  the  raaidsnt  mf  *  ■. 
Under  the  golden -fniited  boughs 
There  were  flashing   poniards   and  dukfl^ 

brows. 
Footsteps,  o'er  garland  and  Ijrra  that  flsd ; 
And  the  dying  soon  on  a  greensward  bed. 


\^ 
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1  from  his  breast  in  a  gushing  flow,  •  The  child  of  thy  bosom ! — and  lo  !  a  brand 
large  tears  in  its  hour  of  woe,  i  Blazing  up  high  in  her  lifted  hand ! 

ig  film  in  his  lifted  eye,  I  And  her  veil  flung  backfland  her  free  dark  hair 

IS  young  bride  out  mournfully. —     '  Swayed  by  the  flames  as  they  rock  and  flare, 
)wn   beside    him,   her   arms    she  j  And  her  fragile  form  to  its  loftiest  height 


tiis  drooping  neck  around, 
)n  of  that  fond  g^rasp 
life  with  its  ivy-clasp, 
lier  thence  in  her  wild  despair, 
:e  rovers — they  left  him  there ; 
e  fountain  a  dark-red  vein, 
it  violets  a  pile  of  slain, 
fear  through  the  eummer-groTe, — 
triumph  of  youth  and  love ! 

III. 

ly  the  shore  that  night, 
moon,  with  sleeping  light, 

ch  purple  Sciote  hill, — 

ly  the  shore,  and  still. 

vave  no  gay  guitar 

mting  music  far ; 

)und  of  dancing  feet 

i  starry  hours  to  greet. 

e  of  mortal  woe, 

iges  wild  or  low, 

he  midnight^s  blue  repose, 

sea-beat  rocks  arose, 

i*s  mother  stood 
th*  Egean  flood, 

ed  and  straining  eye — 

he  spoilers*  vessel  nigh  f 

e,  becalmed  in  silent  sleep, 

alone  on  a  breathless  deep, 

>f  molten  silver  dark, 

t  frowned  that  evil  bark ! 

}road  pennon  a  shadow  cast, 

ind  black  from  the  tall  still  mast, 

eavy  sound  of  its  flapping  sail, 

ainly  wooed  the  gale. 

as  all  else — had  ocean's  breast 

en  Eudora  that  hour  to  rest  f 

waves  tremble !  what  piercing  cry 
e  heart  of  the  ship  on  high  f 
trough  the  heavens,  in  a  sudden 

• 

e  deck  up  f    Fire !  'tis  fire ! 
i  forms  hurrying  to  and  firo, 
ear  oii  that  lurid  glow ; 
It,  and  signal-gun,  and  call, 
Ig  of  water, — but  fruitless  all ! 
ietter,  nor  ocean  tame 

wrath  of  the  rushing  flame ! 
the  mast  like  a  ghttering  anake, 
I  tree  from  a  dusky  brake ; 
1  the  sails,  and  their  canvass  rolls 

breath  into  shrivelled  scrolls ; 
he  flag's  high  place  in  air, 
the  stars  with  its  wavy  glare, 
right  arrows,  and  soared  in  glee, 
Dount  midst  the  moonlight  sea. 
'8  are   plunging  from  stem  and 

a !  where,  where  art  thou  f 
his  master  alike  are  gone.— 
itaods  on  the  deck  aloae  t 
78 


Dilated,  as  if  by  the  spirit's  might, 
And  her  eye  with  an  eagle-gladness  frnught,^* 
Oh !  could  this  work  be  of  woman  wrought  f 
Yea!  'twas  her  deed  *. — by  that  haughty  smile 
It  was  her's ! — She  hath  kindled  her  funeral  pile ! 
Never  might  shame  on  that  bright  head  be, 
Her  blood  was  the  Greek's,  and  hath  made  her 
-free. 

Proudly  she  stands,  like  an  Indian.bride 

On  the  pyre  with  the  holy  dead  beside ; 

But  a  shriek  firom  her  mother  hath  caught  her  ear, 

Aa  the  flames  to  her  marriage-robe  draw  near. 

And  starting,  she  spreads  her  pale  arms  in  vain 

To  the  form  they  must  never  infold  again. 

One  moment  more,  and  her  hands  are  clasped. 
Fallen  is  the  torch  they  had  wildly  grasped, 
Her  sinking  knee  unto  Heaven  io  bowed. 
And  her  last  look  raised  through  the  smoke's  (fim 

shroud. 
And  her  lips  as  in  prayer  for  her  pardon  move- 
Now  the  night  gathers  o'er  youth  and  love ! 


THE   SWITZER'S  WIFE. 


WutNEB  SriuFFAcnsR,  one  of  the  three  eonfo- 
derates  of  the  field  of  Griitli,  had  been  alarmed  by 
the  envy  with  which  the  Austrian  Bailifi*,  Lan* 
denberg,  had  noticed  the  appearance  of  wealth  and 
comfort  which  distinguished  his  dwelling.  It  win 
not,  however,  until  roused  by  the  entreaties  of  Uf 
wife,  a  woman  who  seems  to  have  been  of  an  he- 
roic spirit,  that  he  was  induced  to  deliberate  with 
his  friends  upon  the  measures  by  which  Switser* 
land  was  finally  delivered. 


Nor  look  nor  tone  revealeth  aiif ht ; 

Save  women's  quietnese  of  thoufbti 

And  yet  around  her  Is  a  tight 

Of  Inward  majesty  and  might.  M.  J.  J. 

•  *  •  ♦  •  ♦  a 

Wer  solcb  ein  hers  an  selnen  Busen  drnckt, 
Der  kann  (Ur  herd  and  hof  mit  (Veuden  fecbten. 


It  was  the  time  when  children  bound  to  meet 
Their  father's  homeward  step  from  field  or  hill, 

And  when  the  herd's  returning  bells  ara  sweet 
In  the  Swiss  valleys,  and  the  lakes  grow  still, 

And  the  last  note  of  that  wild  horn  swells  by, 

Which  haunts  the  exile's  heart  with  melody. 

And  lovely  smiled  full  many  an  Alpine  home, 
Touched  with  the  crimson  of  the  dying  hour, 
Which  lit  its  low  roof  b^  iVx'a  vott^tv<  %  Vnssi^ 
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Bat  one,  the  loveliest  o'er  the  land  that  rose, 
Then  firBt  looked  mournful  in  its  green  repose. 

For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  lindcn-tree, 
That  sent  its  lulling  whispers  through  his  door, 

E?en  as  man  sits  whose  heart  alone  would  be 
With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  find  no  more 

Th*  accustomed  joy  in  all  which  evening  brings, 

Gathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 

His  wife  stood  hushed  before  him, — sad,  yet  mild 
In  her  beseeching  mien ;— he  marked  it  not. 

The  silvery  laughter  of  his  bright-haiied  child 
Rang  from  the  greensward  round  the  sheltered 
spot, 

But  seemed  unheard ;  until  at  last  the  boy 

Raised  from  his  heaped  up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy, 

And  met  his  father's  face  :  but  then  a  change 
Pass'd  swiftly  o'er  the  brow  of  infant  glee, 

And  a  quick  sense  of  something  dimly  strange 
Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  beside  the  knee 

So  often  climbed,  and  lift  his  loving  eyes 

That  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

Then  the  proud  bosom  of  the  strong  man  shook ; 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  lair  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleading  look. 
Thro'  tears  half  quivering,  o'er  him  bent,  and 
said, 
"What  grief,  dear  fHend,  hath  made  thy  heart  its 

prey, 
That  thou  shouldst  turn  thee  from  our  love  away  f 

"  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  friend ! 
Markest  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  fair 
brow, 
Missing  the  smile  from  thine  7    Oh !  cheer  thee ! 
bend 
To  his  soft  arms,  unseal  thy  thoughts  e'en  now  ! 
Thou  dost  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  share 
Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care." 

He  looked  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  face, 
But  sternly,  mournfully  :  not  yet  the  band 

Was  loosened  from  his  soul ;  its  inmost  place 
Not  yet. unveiled  by  love's  o'crmastering  hand. 

"Speak  low!"  he  cried,  and  pointed  where  on 
high 

The  white  Alps  glittered  through  the  solemn  sky: 

'*  We  must  speak  low  amidst  our  ancient  hills 
And  their  free  torrents ;  for  the  days  are  come 

When  tyranny  lies  couched  by  forest-rills, 
And  meets  the  shepherd  in  his  mountain-home. 

Go,  pour  the  wine  of  our  own  grapes  in  fear, 

Keep  silence  by  the  hearth !  its  foes  are  near. 

"  The  envy  of  the  oppressor's  eye  hath  been 

Upon  my  heritage.     I  sit  to-night 
Under  my  household  tree,  if  not  serene. 

Yet  with  the  faces  best-beloved  in  sight: 
To-morrow  eve  may  find  me  chained,  and  thee— 
How  can  I  bear  the  boy's  young  smiles  to  see  f" 

The  bright  blood  left  that  youthful  mother's 

cheek; 
Back  on  the  linden-slem  ahe  \ea.uedVi«i  loim. 


And  her  lip  trembled,  as  it  strove  to  speak, 

Like  a  frail  harp  string,  shaken  by  the  storm. 
,  'Twas  but  a  moment,  and  the  faintness  pas&e4, 
'  And  the  free  Alpine  spirit  woke  at  last. 

i 

:  And  she,  that  ever  through  her  home  had  movdl 

I     With  the  meek  thought  fulness  and  quiet  smik 

Of  woman,  calmy  loving  and  beloved. 

And  timid  in  her  happiness  the  wliile. 
Stood  brightly  forth,  and  steadfastly,  that  hoar, 
Her  clear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power. 

Ay,  pale  she  stood,  but  with  an  eye  of  light, 
And  took  her  fair  child  to  her  holy  breast. 

And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  that  gathered  might 
As  it  found   language: — "Are  we   thus  op 
pressed  f 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain-sod. 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  God! 

"  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  do, — and  be  it  done 

Thy  soul  is  darkened  with  its  fears  for  me. 
Trust  me  to  Heaven,  my  husband ! — this, 
son, 
The  babe  whom  I  have  borne  thee,  must 
free! 
And  the  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
May  well  give  strength — if  aught  be  strong  oa 
earth. 

*'  Thou  hast  been  brooding  o'er  the  silent  dread 
Of  my  desponding  tears  ;  now  lift  once  more, 

My  hunter  of  the  hills  !  thy  stately  head, 
And  let  thine  eagle  glance  my  joy  restore ! 

I  can  bear  all  but  seeing  thee  subdued, — 

Take  to  thee  back  thine  own  undaunted  mood. 

'*  Go  forth  beside  the  waters,  and  alon^ 
The  chamois-paths,  and  through  the  forests  gs; 

And  tell,  in  burning  words,  thy  tale  of  wrong 
To  the  brave  hearts  that  midst  the  h 
glow. 

God  ahall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved  ! — Away ! 

Bless  but  thy  child,  and  leave  me, — ^I  can  prayl"! 

He  sprang  up  like  a  warrior-youth  awaking 
To  clarion-sounds  upon  the  ringing  air ; 

He  caught  her  to  his  breast,  while  proud 
breaking 
From  his  dark  eyes,  fell  o'er  her  braided  hair,'' 

And  **  Worthy  art  thou,"  was  his  joyous  cry, 

'*  That  man  for  thee  should  gird  himself  to  die. 

'*  My  bride,  my  wife,  the  mother  of  my  child! 

Now  shall  thy  name  be  armour  to  my  heart; 
And  this  our  land,  by  chains  no  more  defiled, 

Be  taught  of  thee  to  choose  the  better  part! 
I  go — thy  spirit  on  my  words  shall  dwell. 
Thy  gentle  voice  shall  stir  the  Alps — Farewell!" 

And  thus  they  parted,  by  the  quiet  hike. 
In   the  clear  starlight ;    he,   the  strength  » 
rouse 
Of  the  free  hills ;  she,  thoughtful  for  his  sake, 
To  rock  her   child  beneath  the  whisperiv 
boughs 
[  Singing  its  blue,  half-curtained  eyes  to  sleep. 
\*1\>2q.^V)hi  \vjtsvu^  amidst  the  stUlness  deep. 


I' 
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Through  the  [»ale  marble's  veins.  It  grows— and 

now 
I  give  roy  own  life's  history  to  thy  brow, 
Forsaken  Ariadne !  thou  shah  wear 
My  form,  my  lineaments ;  but  oh !  more  fair, 
Touched  into  lovelier  being  by  the  glow 

Which  in  me  dwells,  as  by  the  summer-light 
All  things  are  glorified.     From  thee  my  woe 

Shall  yet  look  beautiful  to  meet  his  sight, 
When  I  am  passed  away.   Thou  art  the  mould* 
Wherein  I  pour  the  fervent  thoughts,  th*  untold, 
The  self-consuming  I     Speak  to  him  of  roe, 
Thou,  the  deserted  by  the  lonely  sea, 
With  the  soft  sadness  of  thine  earnest  eye, 
Speak  to  him,  lorn  one !  deeply,  mournfully, 
Of  all  my  love  and  grief!     Oh  !  could  I  throw 
Into  thy  frame  a  voice,  a  sweet  and  low, 
And  thrilling  voice  of  song !  when  he  came  nigh. 
I'o  send  the  passion  of  its  melody 
Through  his  pierced  bosom— on  its  tones  to  bear. 
My  life's  deep  feeling,  as  the  southern  air. 
Wafts  the  faint  myrtle's  breath, — lo  rise,  tosweU. 
To  sink  away  in  accents  of  farewell, 
Winning  but  one,  oiie  gush  of  tears,  whose  flow 
Surely  my  parted  spirit  yet  might  know. 
If  love  be  strong  as  death ! 

III. 

Now  fair  thou  art, 
I  Thou  form,  whose  life  is  of  my  burning  heart ! 
Yet  all  the  vision  that  within  me  wrought. 

It  can  not  make  thee  !  Oh !  I  might  have  givea 
Birth  to  creations  of  far  nobler  thought, 

I  might  have  kindled  with  the  fire  of  heavenf 
Things  not  of  such  as  die !    But  I  have  been 
Too  much  alone ;  a  heart  whereon  to  lean, 
With  all  these  deep  affections,  that  overflow 
I  My  aching  soul,  and  find  no  shore  below  ; 
An  eye  to  be  my  star,  a  voice  to  bring 
Hope  o'er  my  path,  like  sounds  that  breathe  ot 

spring. 
These  are  denied  me — dreamt  of  still  in  vain,— 
Therefore  my  brief  aspirings  from  the  chain. 
Are  ever  but  as  some  wild  fitful  song. 
Rising  triumphantly,  to  die  ere  long 
In  dirge -like  echoes. 

IV. 

Yet  the  world  will  see 
Little  of  this,  my  parting  work,  in  thee. 
Thou  shah  have  fame !  Oh,  mockery !  give  the 
reed 
From  storms  a  shelter,  give  the  droopine  vine 
Something   round   which  its  tendrils  may  en- 
twine,— 
Give  the  parched  fiower  a  rain-drop,  and  the 
meed 
Of  love's  kind  words  to  woman !  Worthless  fame ! 
That  in  Atf  bosom  wins  not  for  my  name 
Th*  abiding-place  it  asked  !   Yet  how  my  heart. 
In  its  own  fairy  world  of  song  and  art, 
Once  beat  for  praise ! — Are  those  high  longings 

o'er? 
I  That  which  I  have  been  can  I  be  no  more  ? 
Never,  oh  !  never  more ;  though  still  thy  sky 
Be  blue  as  then,  my  glorious  Italy  ! 
And  though  the  music,  'w\\q««i  T\^\^T^«!^&n%>^i&k 
Thine  air  wilh  aou\,  be  ^aAii<Qra^\iuiXT&ia  iiQSi% 


PROPERZIA   ROSSI. 


RZ1A  Rossi,  a  celebrated  female  sculptor 
na,  possessed  also  of  talents  for  poetry 
c,  died  in  consequence  of  an  unrequited 
nt. — A  painting  by  Ducis,  represents  her 
ler  last  work,  a  basso-relievo  of  Ariadne, 
lan  Knight,  the  object  of  her  affection, 
xds  it  with  indifference. 


—Tell  me  no  more,  no  more 

oul's  lofty  giflii !    Are  they  not  vain 

ich  its  haunting  thirst  for  bapptnees  1 

not  lov«d,  and  striven,  and  fkiled  to  bind 

;  heart  unto  me,  whereon  my  own 

id  a  resting-place,  a  home  for  all 

en  of  affections  %    I  depart, 

m,  though  Fame  goes  with  me  \  I  must  leave 

th  unknown.    Yet  it  may  be  that  death 

ve  my  name  a'power  to  win  such  tears 

id  have  made  life  precious. 


I. 

im  of  passion  and  of  beauty  more  ! 
s  bright  fulfilment  let  me  pour 
away  !     Let  earth  retain  a  trace 
^hich  lit  my  being,  though  its  race 
ave  been   loftier    far. — Yet   one   more 
eam ! 

r  deep  spirit  one  victorious  gleam 
>art !     For  thee  alone,  for  thee ! 

last  work,  this  farewell  triumph  be, 
ved  so  vainly  !    I  would  leave  enshrined 
ig  immortal  of  my  heart  and  mind, 

may  'speak  to  thee  when  I  am  gone, 
thine  inmost  bosom  with  a  tone 
ffection ; — something  that  may  prove 
e  hath  been,  whose  melancholy  love 
was  lavished  ;  silent  pang  and  tear, 
ent  song,  that  gushed  when  none  were 
ar, 

im  by  night,  and  weary  thought  by  day, 
the  brightness  fron^her  life  away, — 

ou Awake !  not  yet  within  me  die, 

e  burden  and  the  agony 

ain  tenderness, — my  spirit,  wake 

thy  sorrowful  affection's  sake, 

thy  work  breathe  out ! — that  he  may  yet, 

lad  mastery  there,  perchance  regret 

irequited  gift. 

II. 

It  comes — the  power 
le  born,  flows  back ;  my  fruitless  dower 
Id  not  win  me  love.     Yet  once  again 
proudly,  with  its  rushing  train 
»us  images : — they  throng — they  press— 
I  joy  lights  up  my  loneliness,— 
>r  perish  all ! 

The  bright  work  grows 
my  hand,  unfolding,  as  a  rose, 
r  leaf,  to  beauty  ;  line  by  line, 
thought,  beait,  govd,  to  buiB,  io  ahine 
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FELICIA  HEMANS.        -____ 

1  This  Axed  and  lacred  hold.    In  thy  dark  prlsoo-ho« 


And  though  the  mantle  of  thy  sunlight  stremms.    ^ 

Unchanged  on  forma,  inatinct  with  poet-dreams  ;  Jj'  »»»•  ««"*««  ^^^fVA*  .  k. 
i^iMiiougcu  wi.  ,  \vk-r*»i,  T  «,,»«-  Yea.  on  the  scaffold,  if  needs  must  be. 

Never,  oh  !  ncrer  mure  !     \\  here  er  I  move,       .  ^  ^^^^^  ^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

The  shadow  of  this  broken-hearted  love 


Is  on  me  and  around !     Too  well  they  know, 
Whose  life  is  all  within,  too  soon  and  well, 
When  there  the  blight  hath  settled ; — but  I  go 

Under  the  silent  wings  of  peace  to  dwell ; 
From  the  slow  wasting,  from  the  lonely  pain, 
The  inward  burning  of  those  words — **m  woiii," 
Seared  on  the  heart — I  go.  *  Twill  soon  be  past. 
Sunshine,  and  song,  and  bright  Italian  heaven, 

And  thou,  oh !  thou,  on  whom  my  spirit  cast 
Unvalued  wealth, — who  knowest  not  what  was 

given 
In  that  devotedness, — the  sad,  and  deep, 
And  unrepaid — farewell !    If  I  could  weep 
Once,  only  once,  beloved  one  !  on  thy  breast. 
Pouring  my  heart  forth  ere  I  sink  to  rest ! 
Bat  that  were  happiness,  and  unto  me 
Earth's  gift  la  fame.    Yet  I  was  formed  to  be 
So  richly  blest !     With  thee  to  watch  the  sky 
Speaking  not,  feeling  but  that  thou  wert  nigh ; 
With  thee  to  listen,  while  the  tones  of  song 
Swept  ev*n  as  part  of  our  sweet  air  along, 
To  listen  silently  ; — with  thee  to  gaxe 
On  forms,  the  deified  of  olden  days. 
This  had  been  joy  enough ; — and  hour  by  hour. 
From   its  glad  well-springs  drinking  life  and 

power. 
How  had  my  spirit  soared,  and  made  its  fame 
A  glory  for  thy  brow ! — Dreams,  dreams !— the 

fire 
Bums  faint  within  me.    Yet  I  leave  my  name — 

As  a  deep  thrill  may  linger  on  the  lyre 
When  its  full  chords  are  hushed — awhile  to  live, 
And  one  day  haply  in  thy  heart  revive 
Sad  thoughts  of  me  : — I  leave  it,  with  a  sound, 
A  spell  o*er  memory,  mournfully  profound, 
I  leave  it,  on  my  country's  air  to  dwell, — 
Say  proudly  yet—*'  'Twat  h$r^s  who  loved 

weUr 


GERTRUDE; 

OR  FIDELITY  TILL  DEATH. 


The  Baron  Von  Der  Wart,  accused,  though  it 
is  believed  unjustly,  as  an  accomplice  in  the  aa-  \ 
•assination  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  was  bound 
alive  on  the  wheel,  and  attended  by  his  wifei 
Gertrude,  throughout  his  last  agoniiing  hoars, 
with  the  most  heroic  devotedness.    Her  own  suf- 
ferings, with  those  of  her  unfortunate  husband, ; 
are  most  aflcctingly  described  in  a  letter  which 
she  afterwards  addressed  to  a  female  friend,  and 
which  was  published  some  years  ago,  at  Haarlem, } 
in  a  book  entitled  "  Grertrude  Von  Der  Wart,  or. 
Fidelity  unto  Death." 


Dark  lowers  our  Aite, 
And  terrible  the  storm  that  Raibeti  o^er  \ia\ 
But  nothing,  tUI  that  latest  acon^ 
WJUcb  ••Yen  tXm%  firoia  naiuia,  BbaUtyAnQB* 


Hbb  hands  were  clasped,  her  dark  eyes 

The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair ; 
Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gaied— 

All  that  she  loved  was  there. 
The  night  was  round  her  clear  and  coU, 

The  holy  heaven  above. 
Its  pale  stars  watching  to  behold 

The  might  of  earthly  love. 


\ 


*' And  bid  me  not  depart,"  she 

*'  My  Rudolph,  say  not  so ! 
This  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  side, 

Peace,  peace !  I  cannot  go. 
Hath  the  world  aught  for  me  to  fear. 

When  death  is  on  thy  browt 
The  world !  what  means  it  f- 

I  will  not  leave  thee  now. 


"  I  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hour 

Of  glory  and  of  bliss ; 
Doubt  not  its  memory's  hving  power 

To  strengthen  me  through  this! 
And  thou,  mine  honoured  love  and  true, 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on ! 
We  have  the  blessed  heaven  in  view, 

Whose  rest  shall  soon  be  won." 

And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow 

From  woman's  breaking  heart  t 
Through  all  that  night  of  bitterest  woe 

She  bore  her  lofty  part ; 
But  oh !  with  such  a  glazing  eye, 

With  such  a  curdling  cheek-— > 
Love,  love !  of  mortal  agony, 

Thou,  only  thou  shouldst  apeak ! 

The  wind  rose  high, — ^but  with  it  rote 

Her  voice,  that  he  might  hear: 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repots 

To  happy  bosoms  near ; 
While  she  sat  striving  with  despair 

Beside  hia  tortured  form. 
And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 

Forth  on  the  rushing  storm. 

She  wiped  the  death-dampa  from  his  brow 

With  her  pale  hands  and  aoft. 
Whose  touch  upon  the  lute-chorda  low, 

Had  stilled  his  heart  so  oft. 
She  apread  her  mantle  o'er  his  breaet, 

Ske  bathed  his  lips  with  dew, 
And  en  his  oheeka  such  kisses  preasad 

As  hope  and  joy  ne*er  knew. 

Oh !  lovely  are  ye.  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  last ! 
She  had  her  meed — one  smile  in  death— 

And  his  worn  apirit  passed. 
While  even  as  o'er  a  martyr'a  grave 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  spot, 
Kiv^,H)«^^\w^^  blessed  the  God  who  give 
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IMELDA. 


-Sometimes 


f  forget  the  lestont  they  had  learnt, 
.  when  they  ihonld  bate,— like  thee,  Imelda ! 

Italy  f  a  P»9m. 

i  bella  Donna,  e  par  che  donna.        T)uio. 


the  myrtle^B  breath  around  ua  here, 
t  the  fallen  pillars  ; — thia  hath  been 
liad*!  fiine  cOkd.    How  brightly  clear, 
ig  a  vein  of  silver  o*er  the  scene, 
;h  the  shadowy  grass,  the  fountain  wells, 
nsic  with  it,  gushing  from  beneath 
1  altar ! — that  sweet  murmur  tells 
ch  wild  flowers  no  tale  of  woe  or  death ; 
I  the  wave  was  darkened,  and  a  stain 
,  and  heavy  drops— but  not  of  rain— 
Lm  violets  by  its  marble  bed, 
pale  shining  water-lily*s  head. 

It  legend's  truth. — A  fair  girl  met 

hom  she  loved,  by  this  lone  temple's 

ring, 

le  sun  behind  the  pine-grove  set, 

re*8  low  voice  in  whispers  woke,  to  bring 

ierers  home.    They  stood,  that  gentle 

IT, 

be  blue  heaven  of  Italy  above, 
ND-odours  dying  on  the  air, 
(ht  leaves  trembling  round,  and  early  love 
each  breast. — What  recked  (Aeir  souls 
strife 

their  fathers  7    Unto  them  young  life 
lit  the  treasures  of  its  vernal  years ; 
cy  wept,  they  wept  far  other  tears 
)  cold  world  wrings  forth.    They  ttoodf 
It  hour, 

;  of  hope,  while  tree,  and  fount,  dnd 
'wer, 

',  just  gleaming  through   the   cypiew 
nghs, 
holy  things,  as  records  of  th€ir  vows. 

ige  came  o'er  the  scene.    A  hunying 
lad 

on  the  whispery  shades.    Imelda  knew 
itep  of  her  brother's  wrath,  and  fled 
ere  the  cedars  make  yon  avenue 
h  green  ^twilight :   pausing  there,  she 
aght — 

B  clash  of  swords  f— a  swift  dark  thought 
down  her  lip's  rich  crimson  aa  it 
I  her  eye  the  sunny  sparkle  took  **' 
sent  with  ita  fearfuhieaa,  and  abook 
gfat  frame  fiercely,  as  a  stormy  blaat 
;k  the  rose.    Once  more,  and  yet  oneo 
nre, 

d  her  heart  to  liaten, — all  was  o'er ; 
mmer  winds  alone  were  heard  to  sigh, 
be  nightingale's  deep  spirit  by. 

bt  Imelda's  voice  was  in  the  song, 
floated  through  the  festive  throng, 


Peopling  her  father's  halls.    That  fatal  night 

Her  eye  looked  starry  in  its  dazxling  light, 

And  her  cheek  glowed  with  beauty's  fluahing 

dyes. 
Like  a  rich  cloud  of  eve  in  southern  skies, 
A  burning,  ruby  cloud.    There  were,  whose  gasa 
Followed  her  form  beneath  the  clear  lamp's  blase. 
And  marvelled  at  its  radiance.    But  a  few 
Beheld  the  brightness  of  that  feverish  hue. 
With  something  of  dim  fear ;  and  in  that  glance 

Found  strange  and  sudden  tokens  of  unreat, 
Startling  to  meet  amidst  the  ma%y  dance. 

Where  thought,  if  present,  an  unbidden  guest, 
Comes  not  unmasked.    Howe'er  this  were,  the 

time 
Sped  as  it  speeds  with  joy,  and  grief,  and  crimo 
Alike:  and  when  the  banquet's  hall  was  left 
Unto  its  garlands  of  their  bloom  bereft. 
When  trembling  stars  looked  silvery  in  their  wane, 
And  heavy  flowers,  yet  slumbered,  once  again 
There  stole  a  footstep,  fleet,  and  light,  and  lone, 
Through  the  dim  cedar  shade ;  the  step  of  one 
That  started  at  a  leaf,  of  one  that  fled. 
Of  one  that  panted  with  some  secret  dread :-» 
What  did  Imelda  there  7    She  sought  the  acene 
Where  love  so  late  with  youth  and  hope  had  been; 
Bodings  were  on  her  soul — a  shuddering  thrill 
Ran  through  each  vein,  when  first  the  Naiad's  rill 
Met  her  with  melody — sweet  sounds  and  low ; 
We  hear  them  yet,  they  live  along  its  flow— 
Her  voice  is  music  lost !     The  fountain-side 
She  gained — the  wave  flashed  forth— ''twas  darkly 

dyed 
E'en  as  from  warrior-hearts ;  and  on  its  edge. 
Amidst  the  fern,  and  flowers,  and  moss-tufta 

deep, 
There  lay,  as  lulled  by  stream  and  rustling  sedge, 
A  youth,  a  graceful  youth.     **  Oh !  dost  thou 

sleep 
Azzo !"  she  cried,  '*  my  Azzo !  is  this  reet  7" 
But  then  her  low  tones  faltered  :— "  On  thy  breast 
Is  the  stain, — yes,  'tis  blood! — and  that  cold 

cheek — 
That  moveless  lip! — thou  dost  not  slumber f-"* 

speak. 
Speak,  Azzo,  my  beloved ! — no  sound — no  breath! 
What  hath  come  thus  between  our  spirits  7 — 

Death ! 
Death  7 — I  but  dream— I  dream  7"— and  thera 

she  stood, 
A  faint,  fluil  trembler,  gazing  first  on  blood, 
With  her  fair  arm  around  yon  cypress  thrown. 
Her  form  sustained  by  that  dark  stem  alone. 
And  fading  fast,  like  spell-struck  maid  of  old. 
Into  white  waves  dissolving,  clear  and  cold ; 
When  from  the  grasa  her  dimmed  eye  caught  a 

gleam — 
'Twas  where  a  sword    lay    shivering    by  the 

stream,— 
Her  brother's  sword ! — she  knew  it ;  and  she  knew 
'Twaa  with  a  venomed  point  that  weapon  slew ! 
Woe  lor  young  love !    But  love  is  strong.    Thera 

came 
Strength  upon  woman's  fragile  heart  and  frame, 
There  came  SMrift  courage !  On  the  dewy  ground 
She  knelt,  with  all  her  hair  floating  round, 
Like  a  long  silken  stole ;  she  knell, and. \fiwwl 
Her  lips  of  glowing  liSa  Xio  kno^  %^\nw{L« 


esa 
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Drawing  the  poison  forth.  A  strange,  sad  sight ! 
Pale  death,  and  fearless  love,  and  solemn  night ! — 
80  the  moon  saw  them  last. 

The  mom  came  singing 

Through  the  green  forest  of  the  Appeniiiea, 
With  all  her  joyous  birds  their  free  flight  swinging, 

And  steps  and  voices  out  among  the  vines. 
What  found  that  day-spring  heret  Two  fair  forms 

laid 
Like  sculptured  sleepers ;  from  the  myrtle  shade 
Casting  a  cfleam  of  beauty  o'er  the  wave, 
Still,  mournful,  sweet.    Were  such  things  for  the 

grave  f 
Could  it  be  bo  indeed  7     That  radiant  girl, 
Decked  as  for  bridal  hours ! — long  braids  of  pearl 
Amidst  her  shadowy  locks  were  faintly  shining, 

As  tears  might  shine,  with  melancholy  light ; 
And  there  was  g(»ld  her  slender  waist  entwining ; 

And  her  pale  graceful  arms--how  sadly  bright  f 
And  fiery  gems  upon  her  breast  were  lying, 
And  round  her  marble  brow  red  roses  dying.— 
But  she  died  first ! — the  voilet*s  hue  had  spread 

O'er  her  sweet  eye-lids  with  repose  oppressed. 
She  had  bowed  heavily  her  gentle  head, 

And,  on  the  youth's  hush'd  bosom,  sunk  to  rest. 
So  slept  they  well ! — the  poison's  work  was  done ; 
Love  with  true  heart  had  striven — but  Death  had 
won. 


Midst  the  fair  halls  of  England  !  but  the  lots 

Which  filled  her  soul  was  strong  to  cast  cot  te, 
;  And  by  its  might  upborne  all  else  above, 
I     She  shrank  not — marked  not  that  the  dead 


EDITH; 

A  TALE  OF  THE  WOODS.* 


Do  Heilige !   nife  dein  Kind  zarfick ! 
Ich  babe  genossen  das  irdische  GIflck, 
leh  babe  gelebt  and  geliebet. 

rVuUeiuUhi, 


TsB  woods — oh !  solemn  are  the  boundless  woods 

Of  the  great  Western  World,  when  day  de* 
clines. 
And  louder  sounds  the  roll  of  distant  floods, 

More  deep  the  rustling  of  the  ancient  pines ; 
When  dimness  gathers  on  the  stilly  air. 

And  mystery  seems  o'er  every  leaf  to  brood, 
Awful  it  is  for  human  heart  to  bear 

The  might  and  burden  of  the  solitude ! 
Yet,  in  that  hour,  midst  those  green  wastes,  there 

sate 
One  young  and  fair ;  and  oh !  how  desolate  ! 
But  undismayed  ;  while  sank  the  crimson  tight, 
And  the  high  cedars  darkened  with  the  night. 
Alone  she  sate  :  though  many  lay  around. 
They,  pale  and  silent  on  the  bloody  ground, 
Were  severed  from  her  need  and  from  her  woe. 

Far  as  Death  severs  Life.     O'er  that  wild  spot 
Combat  had  raged,  and  brought  the  valiant  low. 

And  left  them,  with  the  history  of  their  lot. 
Unto  the  forest  oaks.     A  fearful  scene 
For  her  whose  home  of  other  days  had  been 


*  founded  on  Incidents  reXaied  \n  «,ti  ktBATkan 
frork,  **  Sketches  of  ConnecUcux.** 


near. 
Of  him  alone  she  thought,  whose  languid  held 

Faintly  upon  her  wedded  bosom  fell ; 
Memory  of  aught  but  him  on  earth  was  fled, 

While  heavily  she  felt  his  life-blood  well 
Fast  o'er  her  garments  forth,  and  vainly  boimd 
I  With  her  torn  robe  and  hair  the  streaming  wooni 
Yet  hoped,  still  hoped  ! — Oh !  from  such  hsft 

how  long 
'     Affection  wooes  the  whispers  that  deoeife, 
E'en  when  the  pressure  of  dismay  grows  straft 
And   we,   that  weep,  watch,  tremble,  anr 
believe 
'  The  blow  indeed  can  fall !     So  bowed  she  thai, 
Over  the  dying,  while  unconscious  prayer 
;  Filled  all  her  soul.    Now  poured  the  mooo^^ 

down, 
Veining  the  pine-stems  through  the  foliage  bivf^ 
And  flre-flics,  kindling  up  the  leafy-place, 
Cast  fitful  radiance  o'er  the  warrior's  face. 
Whereby  she  caught  its  changes :  to  her  eyt 
The  eye  that  faded  looked  through  gatkof 
haze. 
Whence  love,  o'ermastering  mortal  agony. 

Lifted  a  long  deep  melancholy  gaze, 
'  When  voice  was  not :   that  fond  sad 

passed — 
.  She  knew  the  fulness  of  her  woe  at  last ! 
One  shriek  the  forests  heard, — and  mute  ihili|^ 
And  cold ;  yet  clasping  still  the  precious  clsf 
To  her  scarce -heaving  breast.  O  Love  and  DmA! 
Ye  have  sad  meetings  on  this  changefiil  eirth. 
Many  and  sad  !  but  airs  of  heavenly  breatk 
Shall  melt  the  Unks  which  bind  you,  for  your  birA 
Is  far  apart. 

Now  light,  of  ridwrka 
Than  the  moon  sheds,  came  flushing  mirt  ■! 

dew; 
The  pines  grew  red  with  morning ;  fredi 

played. 
Bright-coloured  birds  wkk  iiitoiMioiir 

shade. 
Flitting  on  flower-like  wingt;   glad 
broke 
From  reed,  and   spray*  and  leaf,  the  fiiiV 
strings 
Of  earth's  Eolian  lyre,  whose  music  woke 
Into  youi^  life  and  joy  all  happy  thingB. 
And  she  too  woke  from  that  long  dreiiihl 

trance, 
The  widowed  Edith :  fearfully  her  glance 
:  Fell,  as  in  doubt,  on  faces  dark  and  strange, 
And  dusky  forms.    A  sudden  sense  of  dnafi 
Flashed  o*er  her  spirit,  ev'n  as  memory  swspt 
The  tide  of  anguish  back  with  thoughuthat  ihpKt 
Yet  half  instinctively  she  roee,  and  spread 
Her  arms,  as  'twere  for  something  loet  or  M 
Then  faintly  sank  again.    The  fbreet-boogk. 
With  all  its  whispers,  waved  not  o'er  her  nov,' 
Where  was  she  f  Midst  the  people  of  the  «3i 

By  the  red  hunter's  fire :  an  aged  chieC 
Whose  home  looked  sad — for  therein  played  tf 

child— 
\    >^«!^\Mn:«it  Vat  ^  in  the  etillneaa  of  her 


; 
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cabin  of  the  woods ;  and  there, 

rm  80  desolately  fair, 

yith  thoughts  from  some  past  sorrow 

» 

it 

couch  an  Indian  matron  hung, 

te  silence,  yet  with  earnest  eye, 

warrior  of  the  waste  stood  by, 

atchfulness  his  proud  gray  head, 

ig  on  his  bow. 

And  life  returned, 

1  all  its  memories  of  the  dead. 


O'er  the  blue  lake,  and  when  the  sunset's  glow 
Touched  into  golden  bronze  the  cypress-bough, 
And  when  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  time 
Sank  on  her  heart,  though  no  melodious  chime 
Waknied  the  wilderness,  their  prayers  were  one. 
—Now  might  she  pass  in  hope,  her  work 

done. 
And  she  wag  passing  from  the  woods  away ; 
The  broken  flower  of  England  might  not  stay 
Amidst  those  alien  shades ;  her  eye  was  bright 
Ev*n  yet  with  something  of  a  starry  light, 


heart ;  and  well  the  sufferer  learned  But  her  form  wasted,  and  her  fair  young  cheek 


neek  endurance,  well  she  wore 
id  grief  that  humbly  can  adore, 
g  tears.    But  unto  that  old  pair, 
sath  of  spring's  awakening  air, 

I  was ;  or  a  sweet  wild  tune 
tk  tender  thoughts,  which  all  too 

childhood.    Sadly  they  had  seen 
r  to  the  land  of  spirits  go, 
m  that  time  her  fading  mien, 
Uke  winds  of  summer,  soft  and  low, 
their  dim  years ;  but  Edith*s  face 
in  holy  sweetness  from  her  place, 
ain  seemed  parents.    Oh  !  the  joy ! 
;p  blessedness — though  earth's  alloy, 

II  bodes,  be  there — of  pouring  forth 
whole  power  of  love,  its  wealth  and 

fection,  in  one  healthful  flow, 
g  all  its  own !— that  kindly  glow, 
ut  inward  is  consuming  pain, 
id  soul  its  flowering  time  again, 
the  sunshine,  freed. — And  gentle 

Unto  her  couch  life's  farewell  tweetness  bore ; 
E6nh  meekly  gave  for  theirs  \  Then  with  a  look  where  all  her  hope  awoke, 

er  thus :— her  spirit  dwelt,  the  while,   "  My  father!"— to  the   gray-haired  chief  she 
parted,  and  her  patient  smile  |  spoke- 

swells  to  earth ; — yet  still  she  prayed,  "Know'st  thou  that  I  depart?"— "I  know,  I 

know," 

He  answered  mournfully,  "  that  thou  must  go 

To  thy  beloved,  my  daughter!" — "Sorrow  not 
For  me,  kind  mother !"  with  meek  smiles  once 
more 

0he  murmured  in  low  tones ;  *'  one  happy  lot 
Awaits,  us,  friends !  upon  the  better  shore ; 

For  we  have  prayed  together  in  one  trust. 

And  lifted  our  frail  spirits  from  the  dust, 
the  woods  at  eve  grew  hushed  and  To  God.  who  gave  them.  Lay  me  by  mine  own, 

I  Under  the  ccdar-shadc :  where  he  is  gone 
lasion  of  her  fervent  eye,  i  Thither  I  go.    There  will  my  sisters  be, 

with  child-like  piety,  •  And  the  dead  parents,  lisping  at  whose  knee 

>eaaty  of  her  life,  she  strove  |  My  childhood's  prayer  was  learned, — the  S«« 

heaven,  and  heaven-bom  truth,  the 


Wore  oft  and  patiently  a  fatal  streak, 

A  rose  whose  root  was  death.    The  parting  ligb 

;  Of  autumn  through  the  forests  had  gone  by. 
And  the  rich  maple  o'er  her  wanderings  lone 

!  Its  crimson  leaves  in  many  a  shower  had  strown, 
Flushing  the  air ;  and  winter's  blast  had  been 
Amidst  the  pines ;  and  now  a  softer  green 
Fringed  their  dark  boughs ;  for  spring  again  had 

come. 
The  sunny  spring !  but  Edith  to  her  home 
Was  journeying  fiist.    Alas!  we  think  it  sad 
To  part  with  life,  when  all  the  earth  looks  glad 
In  her  young  lovely  things,  when  voices  break 
Into  sweet  sounds,  and  leaves  and  blossoms  wake  t 
Is  it  not  brighter  then,  in  that  tax  clime 
Where  graves  are  not,  nor  blignts  of  changefnl 

time. 
If  here  such  glory  dwell  with  passing  blooms. 
Such  golden  sunshine  rest  around  the  tombs  f 

I  So  thought  the  dying  one.    'Twas  early  day. 
And  sounds  and  odours  with  the  breezes'  play. 
Whispering  of  spring-time,  through  the  cabin- 
door. 


r  soldier's  lowly  grave,  for  aid 
to  fulfil,  to  leave  one  trace 
>rding  that  her  dwelUng>place 
(long  the  wilds ;  for  well  she  knew 
/hisper  of  her  bosom  true, 
ed  her  bance. 

And  now,  by  many  a  word 
moments  when  the  heart  was  stirred, 
t  moumfulness  of  many  a  hymn, 


m  her  so  freely. — Nor  in  rma 
ft-breathhig  influence  to  enchain 
gentle  bonds :  by  slow  degreea 
ed  on,  as  when  a  summer  breeie 
ep  masses  of  the  forest  shade 


breeze ;  and  she,  a  lowly  guide. 
Borrow  raised  and  purified, 
'OSS  her  Indian  fosterers  led, 
prayers  were  one.    When  morning 
1 


viour  8  prayer 
Which  now  ye  know, — and  I  shall  meet  yon 

there. 
Father,  and  gentle  mother ! — ye  have  bound 
The  bruised  reed,  and  mercy  shall  be  found 
By  Mercy's  children." — From  the  matroa's  eye, 
I  Dropped  tears,  her  sole  and  passionate  reply ; 
B  sunbeam  through : — her  voice  waa  But  Edith  felt  them  not ;  for  now  a  sleep. 

Solemnly  beautiful,  a  stillness  deep. 
Fell  on  her  settled  face.    Then,  sad  and  alow. 
And  mantling  up  his  stately  head  in  woe, 
"  Thou'rt  passing  hence,"  he  sang,  thaii  ^Rwrm 

old, 
i  In  aounda  bka  tlboaeb^  v'^MBan^^niMm^ifii*^ 
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'*  Tliou*rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  side, 

And  the  hunter's  hearth  away  ; 
For  the  time  of  flowers,  for  the  summer's  pride, 

Daughter  !  thou  canst  not  stay. 

Tbott'rt  journeying  to  thy  spirit's  home. 

Where  the  skies  are  ever  clear  ; 
The  corn-month's  golden  hours  will  come, 

But  they  shall  not  find  thee  here. 

And  we  shall  miss  thy  voice,  my  bird ! 

Under  our  whispering  pine  ; 
Music  shall  midst  the  leaves  be  heard, 

But  not  a  song  like  thine. 

A  breeze  that  roves  o'er  stream  and  hill, 

Telling  of  winter  gone. 
Hath  such  sweet  falls — yet  caught  we  still 

A  farewell  in  its  tone. 

Bat  thou,  my  bright  one  !  thou  shalt  be 

Where  farewell  sounds  are  o'er ; 
Thou,  in  the  eyes  thou  lov'st,  shall  see 

No  fear  of  parting  more. 

The  mossy  grave  thy  tears  have  wet. 

And  the  wind's  wild  moanings  by, 
Thou  with  thy  kindred  shalt  forget, 

Midst  flowers — not  such  as  die. 

The  shadow  from  thy  brow  shalt  melt 

The  sorrow  from  thy  strain, 
But  where  thine  earthly  smile  hath  dwelt. 

Our  hearts  shall  thirst  in  vain. 

Dim  will  our  cabin  be,  and  lone. 

When  thou,  its  light,  art  fled ; 
Yet  hath  thy  step  the  pathway  shown 

Unto  the  happy  dead. 

And  we  will  follow  thee,  our  guide  ! 

And  join  that  shining  band ; 
Tbou'rt  passing  from  the  lake's  green  side^ 

Go  to  the  better  land  !" 

The  0ong  had  ceased — the  listeners  caught  no 

breath, 
That  lovely  ^eep  had  melted  into  death. 


THE  INDIAN  CITY.* 


What  deep  wounds  ever  closed  without  a  scar  1 
The  heart's  bleed  longest,  and  but  heal  to  wear 
That  which  disflgures  It. 


I. 

RoTAL  in  splendour  went  down  the  day 
On  the  plain  where  an  Indian  city  lay. 
With  its  crown  of  domes  o'er  the  forest  high, 
Red  as  if  fused  in  the  burning  sky. 


And  its  deep  groves  pierced  by  the  rays  which  miii 

A  bright  stream's  way  through  each  long  arcade, 

Till  the  pillared  vaults  of  the  Banian  stood. 

Like  torch- lit  aisles  midst  the  solemn  wood. 

And  the  plantain  glittered  with  leaves  of  gold, 

As  a  tree  midst  the  genii-gardens  old, 

And  the  cypress  lifted  a  blazing  spire. 

And  the  stems  of  the  cocoas  were  shafts  of  in. 

Many  a  while  pagoda's  gleam 

Slept  lovely  round  upon  lake  and  stream, 

Broken  alone  by  the  lolus-fiowers,         ' 

As  they  caught  the  glow  of  the  sun's  last  houi 

Like  rosy  wine  in  their  cups,  and  shed 

Its  glory  forth  on  their  crystal  bed. 

Many  a  graceful  Hindoo  maid, 

With  the  water-vase  from  the  palmy  shads. 

Came  gliding  Ught  as  the  desert's  roe, 

Down  marble  steps  to  the  tanks  bebw; 

And  a  cool  sweet  plashing  was  ever  heard. 

As  the  molten  glass  of  the  wutb  was  stirred; 

And  a  murmur,  thrilling  the  sceatad  air. 

Told  where  the  Bramin  bowed  in  prayer. 

There  wandered  a  noble  Moslem  boy 
Through  the  scene  of  beauty  in  breathleM  jsfi 
He  gaxed  where  the  stately  city  rose 
Like  a  pageant  of  clouds  in  ita  red  repose ; 
He  turned  where  birds  through  the  gorgeousfiMi 
Of  the  woods  went  glancing  on  starry  pliiBi{ 
He  tracked  the  brink  o(  the  ainning  lake. 
By  the  tall  canes  feathered  in  tuft  and  biakflb 
Till  the  path  he  chose,  in  its  maxes  wound 
To  the  very  heart  of  the  holy  ground. 

And  there  lay  the  water,  as  if  enahrined 
In  a  rocky  urn  from  the  sun  and  wind. 
Bearing  the  hues  of  the  grove  on  high. 
Far  down  through  its  dark  still  purity. 
The  flood  beyond,  to  the  fiery  west 
Spread  oat  like  a  metal-mirror's  breaat. 
But  that  lone  bay,  in  its  dimneaa  deep. 
Seemed  made  for  the  swimmer'a  joyoualsiVi 
For  the  stag  athirst  from  the  noontide  < 
For  all  free  things  of  the  wild*wood'f 


*  Flrom  a  tale  in  Forbes*  OiieiOiXlUiBAVta. 


Like  a  falcon's  glance  on  tho  wild  Une  sky. 
Was  the  kindUng  flash  of  the  boy^s  glad  cyt, 
Like  a  sea-bird's  flight  to  the  foaming  wets. 
From  the  shadowy  bank  waa  the  bound  ht$^ 
Dashing  the  spray-drops,  cold  and  white. 
O'er  the  glossy  leaves  in  his  young  delight. 
And  bowing  his  locks  to  the  watera  dear* 
Alas !  he  dreamt  not  that  &te  waa  near. 

His  mother  looked  from  her  tent  the  while. 
O'er  heaven  and  earth  with  a  quiet  smile: 
She,  on  her  way  unto  Mecca's  &ne. 
Had  stayed  the  march  of  her  pilgrim-traa, 
Calmly  to  linger  a  few  brief  hours. 
In  the  Bramin  city's  glorious  bowers ; 
For  the  pomp  of  the  forest,  the  wave's  brii^tf 
The  red  gold  of  sunaet—ahe  loved  them  lO. 

II. 
The  moon  roee  clear  in  the  splendour  giMa 
To  the  deep-blue  night  of  an  Indian  heavti; 
The  boy  from  the  high-arched  woods  cams  bick' 
,QV.  H<\AX^a4\M  met  in  hia  lonely  tnckf 
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nCa  glance,   through  the  long  reeds 

ht 

y  spring  of  the  tiger's  might  ? 

as  one  by  a  conflict  worn, 

raceful  hair  all  soiled  and  torn, 

•m  on  the  Uds  of  his  darkened  eye, 

1  on  his  bosom — he  came  to  die  ! 


And  *  midst  her  wondering  handmaids  stood, 

With  the  sudden  glance  of  dauntless  mood. 

Ay,  lifting  up  to  the  midnight  sky 

A  brow  in  its  re^al  passion  high, 
I  With  a  close  and  rigid  grasp  she  pressed 
.  The  blood>stained  robe  to  her  hearing  breast, 
i  And  said—**  Not  yet — not  yet  I  weep, 


for  the  face  to  his  young  heart  sweet.    Nor  yet  my  spirit  shall  sink  or  sleep, 
it,  and  sank  at  his  mother's  feet.  Not  till  yon  city,  in  ruins  rent, 

;  Be  piled  for  its  victim's  monument. 
)  me  I — whence  doth  the  swift  blood  , — Cover  his  dust !  bear  it  on  before ! 


r 

befallen  thee,  my  child,  my  son  f** 

f  death  on  his  brow  lay  pale, 

ce  just  lingered  to  breathe  the  tale, 

I  faintly  of  wrongs  and  scorn, 

is  from  the  children  of  Brahma  born  : 

be  doom  for  a  Moslem  found 

)rofane  on  their  holy  ground, 

ar  aoUyinir  the  pure  waves  free 

alone— 'twas  their  God's  decree. 

:ame  o'er  his  wandering  look — 

r  shrieked  not  then,  nor  shook : 

she  knelt  in  her  son's  young  blood, 

»r  mantle  to  staunch  its  flood ; 

ed  like  a  river  which  none  may  stay, 

lower  to  the  deep  away. 

1  our  love  to  the  earth  would  chain, 

triving  with  Heaven  in  vain, 

i  fades  from  us,  while  yet  we  hold, 

our  bosoms,  its  mortal  mould, 

g  before  her,  afar  and  fast ; 

nt — the  soul  from  the  face  had  passed ! 

lo  words  for  that  common  woe  ? 
be  thousands,  its  depth  that  know ! 
id  breathed,  in  hii^  dreaming  rest, 
•voiced  dove,  on  her  gentle  breast ; 
<!.  when  she  sorrowed  beside  her  knee, 
tiling  Ms  quick  heart's  glee ; 


It  shall  visit  those  temple -gates  once  more.*^ 

I  And  away  in  the  train  of  death  she  turned, 

I  The  strength  of  her  step  was  the  heart  that 

burned ; 
I  And  the  Bramin  groves  in  the  starlight  smiled, 
I  As  the  mother  passed  with  her  slaughtered  child. 

III. 

Hark !  a  wild  sound  of  the  desert's  horn 
Through  the  woods  round  the  Indian  city  borne, 
A  peal  of  the  cymbal  and  tambour  afar — 
War!  'tis  the  gathering  of  Moslem  war! 
The  Bramin  looked  from  the  leaguered  towers-— 
He  saw  the  wild  archer  amidst  his  bowers ; 
And  the  lake  that  flash' d  through  the  plantain 

shade 
As  the  light  of  the  lances  along  it  played ; 
And  the  canes  that  shook  as  if  winds  were  high. 
When  the  fiery  steed  of  the  waste  swept  by ; 
And  the  camp  as  it  lay,  Uke  a  billowy  sea. 
Wide  round  the  sheltering  Banian  tree. 

There  stood  one  tent  from  the  rest  apart— 
That  was  the  place  of  a  wounded  heart. 
— Oh !  deep  is  a  woimded  heart,  and  strong 
A  voice  that  cries  against  mighty  wrong; 
And  full  of  death  as  a  hot  wind's  blight, 
Doth  the  ire  of  a  crushed  aflection  light. 

''  Maimuna  from  realm  to  realm  had  passed. 


led  from  her  cheek  the  widow's  tears,   And  her  tale  had  rung  Uke  a  trumpet'*  blast. 


ving  lip  of  his  infant  years ; 

iled  o*er  her  path  like  a  bright  spring 

blood  on  the  earth  ho  lay ! 
— Alas !  and  we  love  so  well 
where  anguish  like  this  can  dwell! 

down  mutely  o'er  her  dead— 

itood  round  her  watched  in  dread ; 

led — she  knew  not  they  were  by— 

t  veiled  in  its  agony. 

nt  li^  she  pressed  no  kiss, 

vas  the  grasp  of  her  pangs  for  this ; 

>  tear  as  her  face  bent  low, 

ining  hair  of  the  lifeless  brow ; 

hut  into  the  hnlf-shut  eye, 

e  that  foimd  there  no  reply, 

ing.  mantled  her  head  from  sight, 

ruck  down  by  her  sorrow's  might  1 

leep  change,  what  work  of  power, 
;ht  on  her  secret  soul  that  hour  7 
le  lonely  one  ? — She  rose 
•hetess  from  dark  repo?c  ! 
y  flung  from  her  face  the  veil, 
the  hair  from  her  forehoMd  jMie, 


i  Tliere  had  been  words  from  her  pale  lips  poured, 
.  Each  one  a  spell  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
The  Tartar  had  sprung  from  his  steed  to  hear, 
And  the  dark  chief  of  Araby  grasped  his  spear, 
Till  a. chain  of  long  lances  begirt  the  wall. 
And  a  vow  was  recorded  that  doomed  its  fall. 
Back  with  the  dust  of  her  son  she  came. 
When  her  voice  had  kindled  that  lightning  flame  i 
She  came  in  tlie  might  of  a  queenly  foe. 
Banner,  and  javelin,  and  bended  bow; 
But  a  deeper  power  on  her  forehead  sate— 
There  sought  the  warrior  his  star  of  fate  ; 
Her  eye's  wild  flash  through  the  tented  line 
Was  hailed  as  a  spirit  and  a  sign. 
And  the  faintest  tone  from  her  lips  was  canght. 
As  a  Sibyl's  breath  of  prophetic  thought. 

Vain,  bitter  glory  ! — the  gift  of  grief. 
That  lights  up  vengeance  to  find  relief. 
Transient  and  faithless  ! — it  can  not  fill 
So  the  deep  void  of  the  heart,  nor  still 
The  yearning  left  by  a  broken  tie. 
That  haunted  fever  of  which  we  die ! 

Sickening  she  turned  from  het  «ad.  ivnwii^ 
Am  a  king  in  djMi]ki  img|dvi«^MX\]iA  cx»«tk\ 
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Slowly  the  strength  of  the  walls  gave  way — 
She  withered  faster  from  day  to  day. 
All  the  proud  sounds  of  that  bannered  plain. 
To  stay  the  flight  of  her  soul  was  vain  : 
like  an  eagle  caged,  it  had  striven,  and  worn 
The  frail  dust  ne'er  tor  such  conflicts  born, 
Till  the  bars  were  rent,  and  the  hour  was  came 
For  its  fearful  rushing  through  darkness  home. 

The  bright  sun  set  in  his  pomp  and  pride* 
As  on  that  eve  when  the  fair  boy  died ; 
She  gazed  from  her  couch,  and  a  softness  fell 
O'er  her  weary  heart  with  the  day's  farewell ; 
She  spoke,  and  her  voice  in  its  dying  tone 
Had  an  echo  of  feelings  that  long  seemed  flown. 
She  murmured  a  low  sweet  cradle  song. 
Strange  midst  the  din  of  a  warrior  throng, 
A  long  of  the  time  wlien  her  boy'»  young  cheek 
Had  glowed  on  her  breast  in  i^s  slumber  meek  ; 
But  something  which  breaihed  from  that  mournful 

strain 
Sent  a  fitful  gust  o'er  hc^r  soul  again. 
And  starting  as  if  from  a  drenm,  she  cried— 
*'  Give  him  proud  burial  at  my  side  ! 
There,  by  yon  lake,  whero  the  palm-bouchs  wave, 
When  the  temples  are  fallen,  make  there  our 

grave." 

And  the  temples  fell,  thou;^h  the  spirit  passed. 
That  stayed  not  for  victory's  voice  ai  last  ; 
When  the  day  was  won  for  the  mnrtyr-dead. 
For  the  broken  heart,  and  the  bri^rlu  blood  shed. 
Through  the  gates  of  the  vanquished  the  Tartar 

steed 
Bore  in  the  avenger  with  foaming  speed  ; 
Free  swept  the  flame  through  the  idol-fanes. 
And  the  streams  glowed  red,  as  from  warrior- 
veins. 
And  the  sword  of  the  Moslem,  let  loose  to  slay, 
Like  the  panther  leapt  on  its  flying  prey. 
Till  a  city  of  ruin  begirt  the  shade. 
Where  the  boy  and  his  mother  at  rest  were  laid. 

Palace  and  tower  on  that  plain  were  left, 
Like  fallen  trees  by  the  lightning  cleft ; 
The  wild  vine  mantled  the  stately  square. 
The  Rajah's  throne  was  the  serpent's  kir, 
And  the  jungle  grass  o'er  the  altar  sprung — 
This  was  the  work  of  one  deep  heart  wrung ! 


THE  PEASANT  GIRL  OF  THE 

RHONE. 


^— There  is  but  one  plac«  in  the  worfd, 
Thither  where  he  lies  buried  ! 
•♦••♦♦♦ 
There,  there  is  all  that  still  remains  of  him. 
That  single  spot  is  the  whole  earth  to  me. 

Coleridge**  fValUnsteh. 
Alas !  our  young  afTections  run  to  waste. 
Or  water  but  the  dencrt.  Ckilde  Harold. 


Thbrb  went  a  warrior's  funeral  through  the  night, 

A  waving  of  tall  plumes,  a  ruddy  light 

Of  torches,  fitfully  and  w\\d\y  \Kiown 

From  the  high  woods,  along  the  awe^v^Tk^^^BOOL^ 


Far  down  the  waters.     Heavily  and  dead, 
Under  the  moaning  trees  the  horse-hoofs  tread 
In  mufHed  sounds  upon  the  greensward  fell, 
As  chieftains  passed  ;'  and  solcnmly  the  swell 
Of  the  deep  requiem,  o'er  the  gleaming  river 
Borne  with  the  gale,  and  with  the  leaves'  low 

shiver, 
Floated  and  died.  Proud  mourners  there,  yet  pale, 

Wore  man's  mute  anguish  sternly  ; — butof  osf, 
Oh  !  who  shall  speak  f   What  words  hi*  brow  no- 
veil? 

A  father  following  to  the  grave  his  son ! 
That  is  no  grief  to  picture  !   Sad  and  slow. 

Through  the  wood  •shadows  moved  the  knigfatly 
train. 
With  youth's  fair  form  upon  the  bier  laid  low, 

Fair  even  when  found,  amidst  the  bloody  sliin. 
Stretched  by  ita  broken  lance.   They  reached  the 
lone 

Baronial  chapel,  where  the  forest  gloom 
Fell  heaviest,  for  the  massy  boughs  had  grown 

Into  thich  archways,  as  to  vault  the  tomb. 
Stately  they  trod  the  hollow  ringing  aisle, 
A  strange  deep  echo  shuddering  through  the  pik, 
:  Till  crested  heads  at  last,  in  silence  bent 
!  Round  the  De  Coucis'  antique  monument. 
When  dust  to  dust  was  given  : — and  Aymerileptr 

Beneath  the  drooping  banners  of  his  line, 
'  Whose  broidered  folds  the  Syrian  wind  had  svepl 
I     Proudly  and  oft  o'er  fields  of  Palestine : 
So  the  sad  rite  was  closed. — The  sculptor  gift 
Trophies,  ere  long,  to  deck  that  lordly  grave, 
•  And  the  pale  image  of  a  youth,  arrayed 
i  As  warriors  are  for  fight,  but  calmly  laid 

In  slumber  on  his  shield. — Then  all  was  done. 
All  still,  around  the  dead. — His  name  was  head 
Perchance   when  wine-cups  flowed,  and  bevli 
were  stirred 

By  some  old  song,  or  tale  of  battle  won. 
Told  round  the  hearth :  but  in  his  father's  brmt 
Manhood's  high  passions  woke  again,  and  {nimd 
On  to  their  mark ;  and  in  his  friend's  clear  eye 
There  dwelt  no  shadow  of  a  dream  gone  by ; 
And  with  the  brethren  of  his  fields,  the  fesst 
Was  gay  as  when  the  voice  whose  sounds  Isd 

ceased 
Mingled  with  theirs.— Ev*n  thus  life's  mbi^ 

BeMHIbk  affection  from  the  grave's  dsrk  mki 

;  AlaR'Wl^think  of  this  !-Hbe  heart's  void  piioi 
Filled  up  so  soon ! — so  like  a  snmmer-ckni 
All  that  we  love  to  pass  and  leave  no  trace  !-* 
He  lay  forgotten  in  his  early  shroud. 

'■  Forgotten  f — not  of  all ! — the  sunny  amile 
Glancing  in  play  o'er  that  proud  lip  erewhile, 
And  the  dark  locks  whose  breezy  waving  thie* 
A  gladness  round,  whene'er  their  shade  withdifs 
From  the  bright  brow ;  and  all  the  sweetness  \fH 

j     Within  that  eagle-eye's  jet  radiance  deep, 
And  all  the  music  with  that  young  voice  dykf  • 

Whose  joyous  echoes  made  the  quick  heart  kip 
As  at  a  hunter's  bugle — these  things  lived 
Still  in  one  breast,  whose  silent  love  surmsd 
The  pomps  of  kindred  sorrow. — ^Day  by  day, 
On  Aymer's  tomb  fresh  flowers  in  garlands  hj, 

i  Through    the   dim    fane    soft    summer-odaii 

y  breathing, 


^ 


RECORDS  OF  WOMAN. 


mr 


1  a  6ush  of  deeper  bnlliance  glowing 
:h  light,  like  molten  rubies  flowing 
;  storied  windows  down.    The  violet  there 
>eak  of  love— «  secret  love  and  lowly, 
rose  image  all  things  fleet  and  fair, 
faint  passion-flower,  the  sad  and  holy, 
iviner  hopes.     But  whose  light  hand, 
1  altar,  wove  the  radiant  band  7 
;entle  nurture  brought,  from  hidden  delb, 
n-like  wealth  of  blossoms  and  sweet  bells, 
[  through  every  season  ? — Blight  and  chill 
ach  the  changing  woods,  but  duly  still, 
1,  tboae  gorgeous  coronals  renewed, 
rightly  chisping  marble  spear  and  helm, 
ough  mid-winter,  filled  the  solitude 
.  strange  smile,  a  glow  of  summer's  realm. 
}me  fond  and  fervent  heart  was  pouriQg 
1*8  vain  worship  on  the  dust,  adoring 
levotedness ! 

One  spring- mom  rose, 
>und,  within  that  tomb's  proud  shadow 
Id- 
as midst  the  vineyards,  to  repose 
the  fierce  noon — a  dark- haired  peasant 
aid: 

lid  reveal  her  story  ? — That  still  face 
ice  been  fair ;  for  on  the  clear  arched  brow 
curved  lip  there  lingered  yet  such  grace 
Ipture  gives  its  dreams;  and  long  and  low 
I  black  lashes,  o'er  the  half-shut  eye—- 
a  was  on  its  lids — fell  mournfully, 
old  cheek  was  sunk,  the  raven  hair 
the  slight  form  all  wasted,  as  by  care, 
came  that  early  blight  ? — Her  kindred's 
ice 

amidst  the  high  De  Coud  race ; 
B  her  shrine  had  been  ! — She  grasped  a 
eath — 
>'8  last  garland ! — This  was  love  in  death! 


IAN  WOMAN'S  DEATH 
SONG. 


dian  woman,  driven  to  despair  by  her 
I  desertion  of  her  for  another  wifov  en- 
canoe  with  ber  children,  and  rowed  it 
e  Mississippi  toward  a  cataract.  Her 
I  heard  from  the  shore  singing  a  mourn- 
•song,  until  overpowered  by  the  sound 
ters  in  which  she  perished.  The  tale  is 
Long's  Expedition  to  the  aoaroe  of  St. 


Liver, 


ne  pais  vlvre  avec  un  eoeor  htiU.     II  fkut 
'oave  la  joie,  et  que  Je  m'uaiise  sax  esprits 
air.    ' 
U  of  Mettina.—Tnnwinied  by  Mde.  de  Stael. 

ny  child  be  a  girl,  (br  very  sad  Is  the  life  of 

T%4Frmbrii. 


•road  river  of  the  western  wilds, 
hick  iorast  glooau,  a  light  eanoe 


Swept  with  the  current :  fearful  was  the  speed 
Of  the  frail  bark,  as  by  a  tempest's  wing 
Borne  leaf-like  on  to  where  the  mist  of  sprajT 
Rose  with  the  cataract's  thunder.— Yet  withiOy 
Proudly,  and  dauntlessly,  and  all  alone. 
Save  that  a  babe  lay  sleeping  at  her  breast, 
A  woman  stood  :  upon  her  Indian  brow 
Sat  a  strange  gladness,  and  her  dark  hair  waved 
As  if  triumphantly.    She  pressed  her  child. 
In  its  bright  slumber,  to  her  beating  heart. 
And  lifted  her  sweet  voice,  that  rose  awhile 
Above  the  sound  of  waters,  high  and  clear, 
Wafting  a  wild  proud  strain,  her  song  of  deeth. 

Roll  swiftly  to  the  Spirit's  land,  thou  mighty 

stream  and  free ! 
Father  of  ancient  waters,  roll !  and  bear  our  fives 

with  thee ! 
The  weary  bird  that  storms  have  tossed,  wasU 

seek  the  sunshine's  calm, 
And  the  deer  that  hath  the  arrow's  hurt,  fliei  to 

the  woods  of  balm. 

Roll  on ! — my  warrior's  eye  hath  looked  upon 

another's  face. 
And  mine  hath  faded  from  his  soul,  as  fedei  a 

moonbeam's  trace; 
My  shadow  comes  not  o'er  his  path,  my  whisper 

to  his  dream. 
He  flings  away  the  broken  reed— yoU  swifter  yet, 

thou  stream ! 

The  Toice  that  spoke  of  other  dajrs  is  hushed 

within  his  breast. 
But  mine  its  lonely  music  haunts,  and  will  not  let 

me  rest ; 
It  sings  a  low  and  mournful  song  of  gladness  that 

is  gone, 
I  can  not  live  without  that  light-^Fatherof  wnee  t 

roil  on ! 

Win  he  not  miss  the  bounding  step  that  met  him 

from  the  chase  f 
The  heart  of  love  that  made  his  home  an  ever 

sunny  place  f 
The  hand  that  spread  the  hunter's  beard,  sad 

decked  his  couch  of  yore  f 
He  will  not ! — roll,  dark  fbaming  stream,  on  to 

the  better  shore ! 

Some  blessed  fount  amidst  the  woods  of  tibit 

bright  land  must  flow. 
Whose  waters  from  my  soul  may  have  the 

mory  of  this  woe  ; 
Some  gentle  wind  must  whisper  there, 

breath  may  waft  away 
The  burden  of  the  heavy  night,  the  wdnwe  of 

the  day. 

And  thou,  my  babe !  though  bom,  like  me,  ftr 

woman's  weary  lot. 
Smile  ! — to  that  wasting  of  the  heart,  my  own !  I 

leave  thee  not ; 
Too  bright  a  thing  art  thou  to  pine  in  aching  lovo 

away. 

Thy  mother  bem  iVyee  Wc^vsniL^v^"^^ 
•onoNi  tBd4ec!K|. 
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She  bears  thee  to  ibe  glorious  bowers  where  none 

are  beard  to  weep, 
And  where  ih'  unkind  one  hath  no  power  again 

to  trouble  sleep ; 
And  where  the   soul   shall  find   its   youth,  as 

wakening  from  a  dream,— 
One  moment,  and  that  realm  is  ours — On,  on, 

dark  rolling  stream ! 


slight 


JOAN   OF  ARC,   IN   RHEIMS. 


Thouha^t  a  charmed  cup,  O  Fame ! 

A  draught  that  mantles  high, 
Andflecum  to  lift  this  earth-born  ft-ame 

Above  mortality : 
Away :  to  me— a  woman — bring 
Sweet  waters  from  atTection's  spring. 


Seemed  bending  o'er  her  Totarcss. — ^Thot 

form ! 
Was  that  the  leader  through  the  battle-storm  f 
Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye. 
Guided  the  warrior  where  the  swords  flashed 

high? 
'Twas  so,  even  so ! — and  thou,  the  abepherd'i 

child, 

Joanne,  the  lowly  dreamer  of  the  wild ! 

i  Never  before,  and  never  since  that  hour. 

Hath  woman,  mantled  with  victorious  power 

Stood  forth  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand, 

Holy  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land ; 

And  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown. 

Lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  olden  crown, 

,..,       •-/-..!         Ransomed  for  France  by  thee  ! 
Jkahne  d  Arc  avait  eu  la  joie  de  voir  a  Chalons  rpj^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

quelques  amis  de  son  enfance.     Une  joie  plus  in- .  ^^^  ,^j  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  trumpt-t-notes  bc'shaken, 

efiable  encore  rattendaii  a  Rheims,  au  sem  de  son .  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^^^  awaken. 

triomphe  :  Jacques  d  Arc.  son  P<  re  y  jc  trouva.  ■     ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^^^  Heaven's  rejoicing 

ansntot  que  de  troupes  de  Charles  v  U.  y  turent 

entree ;  etcommc  les  deux  frcres  de  notre  He-  j^      ^^^  ^j^^  welcome  from   thine   own  blue 

roine  Tavaient  accompagnes,  elle  se  vit,  pour  un  ^^^^^ 

iMtant  au  milieu  de  sa  famille.  dans  les  bras  d'un       Daughter  of  victory  !-a  triumphant  strain, 

pore  vertueux.-  Vte  de  Jeanne  d  Arc.  j^  p^^^j  ^^j,  3,^^^,^  ^f  ^^^y^^^  melodies, 

Gushed  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  £inc, 
And  forth    she    came. — Then    rose  a  nation's 

sound — 
Oh !  what  a  power  to  bid  the  quick  heart  bound 
The  wind  bears  onward  with  the  stormy  cheer 
Men  give  to  glory  on  her  high  career ! 
Is  there  indeed  such  power  ? — far  deeper  dwclb 
In  one  kind  household  voice,  to  reach  the  cells 
Whence  happiness  flows  forth !— *The  shouts  thit 
filled 

That  was  a  joyous  day  in  Rheims  of  old,    -  The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  stilled 

When  peal  on  peal  of  miginy  music  rolled  One  moment ;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  the  tone. 

Forth  from  her  thronged  cathedral ;  while  around.  As  of  a  breeze  that  o*er  her  home  had  blown, 
A  multitude,  whose  billowa  made  no  sound,  ■  Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart. — **  Joanne  !- 

Chained  to  a  hush  of  wonder,  though  elate  i  Who  spoke 

With  victory,  lisilned  at  their  temple's  gate.         ]      Like  those  whose  childhood  with  Aerchildboftl 
And  what  was  done  within  ? — within,  the  light     |  grew 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  pictured  windows  Under    one    roof?— "Joanne!" — tkat   nmrmiD 
flowing,  broke 

TlnS^  ^'i^h  ^^^  awfulness  a  stately  sight,  ;      With  sounds  of  weeping  forth  ! — She  torned- 

The  chivalry  of  France,  their  proud  heads  bow- '  she  knew 

ing  Beside  her,  marked  from  all  the  thousands  there. 

In  martial  vassalage  ! — while  midst  that  ring,         In  the  calm  beauty  of  his  silver  hair. 
And  shadowed  by  ancestral  tombs,  a  king  '  1'he  stately  shepherd ;  and  the  youih,  whose  joy 

Received  his  birthright's  crown.     For  this,  the   From  his  dark  eye  flashed  proudly;  andtbebov 
hymn  The  youngest-born,  that  ever  loved  her  best; 

Swelled  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day       *'  Father!  and  ye,  my  brothers !" — On  the  breast 
With  the  sweet  censer's  misty  breath  grew  dim.     Of  that  grey  sire  she  sank— and  swiftly  back. 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated  o'er  th'  array    :  Ev'n  in  an  instant,  to  their  native  track 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  stoles.     But  who,  alone       Her  free  thoughts  flowed. — She  saw  the  pomp  bo 
And  unapproBched,  beside  the  altar-stone,  *  i  more — 

With  the  white  banner,  forth  like  sunshine  stream- !  The  plumes,  the  banners : — to  her  cabin-door, 

ing,  I  And  to  the  Fairy's  fountain  in  the  glade, 

And  the  gold  helm,  through  clouds  of  fragrance.  Where  her  young  sisters  by  her  side  had  plsyed. 

gleaming, 
Silent  and  radiant  stood  ? — the  helm  was  raised. 
And  the  fair  face  revealed,  that  upward  gazed, 

Intensely  worshipping : — a  still,  clear  face, 
Youthful,  but  brightly  solemn ! — Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  were  there,  in  deep  devotion  meek. 

Yet  glorified  with  inspiration's  trace 
On  its  pure  paleness ;  whWe,  et\\\\Toi\cA  ^\iO'<it, 
Tb9  pictared  virgm,  Yrith  hei  amWo  otVo'v^, 


And  to  her  hamlet's  chapel,  where  it 

Hallowing  the  forest  unto  deep  repose. 

Her  spirit  turned. — The  very  wood-note,  song 

In  early  spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwell 
Where  o'er  her  father's  roof  the  beech-leaTCS 
hung. 

Was  in  her  heart ;  a  music  heard  and  felt, 
Winning  her  back  to  nature. — She  unbound 

^V^\A\mci\  iEASK<)  V\a.ule8  firom  ber  head, 


V 
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And,  with  her  bright  locks  bowed  to  sweep  the 
ground, 
Lifiing  her  voice  up,  wept  for  joy,  arid  said, — 
"  Bless  me,  my  father,  bless  me  !  and  with  thee, 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  bcechen-tree, 
Let  me  return !" 

Oh !  never  did  thine  eye 
Through  the'green  haunts  of  happy  infancy 
Wander  again,  Joanne  ! — too  much  of  fame 
Had  shed  it  radiance  on  thy  peasant  name ; 
And  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  orice. 
The  trusting  heart's  repose,  the  paradise 
Of  home  with  all  it  loves,  doth  fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow. 


PAULINE. 


To  die  for  what  we  love !— Oh  !  there  is  power 
In  the  true  heart,  and  pride,  and  joy,  for  this ; 
It  is  to  lite  without  the  vanished  light 
That  strength  is  needed. 

Ckwt  trapassa  al  trnpassar  d'un  Giorno 
Delia  vita  mortal  il  flore  e'l  verde. 

Ta9»o. 


Along  the  star-lit  Seine  went  music  swelling. 
Till  the  air  thrilled  with  its  exulting  mirth  ; 

Proudly  it  floated,  even  as  if  no  dwelling 
For  cares  or  stricken  hearts  were  found  on  earth ; 

And  a  glad  sound  the  measure  lightly  beat, 

A  happy  chime  of  many  dancing  feet. 

For  in  a  palace  of  the  land  that  night, 
Lamps,  and  fresh  roses,  and  green  leaves  were 
hung, 

And  from  the  painted  walls  a  stream  of  light 
On  flying  forms  beneath  soft  splendour  flung  : 

But  loveliest  far  amidst  the  revefs  pride 

Waa  one,  the  lady  from  the  Danube-side. 

Pauline,  the  meekly  bright ! — though  now  no  more 
Her  clear  eye  flashed  with  youth's  all  tameless; 
glee. 

Yet  something  holier  than  its  day-spring  wore. 
There  in  soft  rest  lay  beautiful  to  sec  ; 

A  charm  with  graver,  tenderer,  sweetness  fraught— 

The  blending  of  deep  love  and  matron  thought. 

Through  the  gay  throng  she  moved,  serenely  fair. 
And  such  calm  joy  as  fills  a  moonlight  sky. 

Sate  on  her  brow  beneath  its  graceful  hair, 
As  her  young  daughter  in  the  dance  went  by, 

With  the  fleet  step  of  one  that  yet  hath  known 

Smiles  and  kind  voices  in  this  world  alone. 

Lurked  there  no  secret  boding  in  her  breast  f 
Did  no  faint  whiftpor  warn  of  evil  nigh  ? 

Such  oft  awake  when  must  the  heart  seems  blest 
Midst  the  light  laughter  of  festivity  : 

Whence  come  those  tones ! — Alas  !  enough  we  i 
know,  I 

To  mingle  fear  with  all  triumphal  show  ! 

Who  spoke  of  evil,  when  young  feet  were  flying 
In  fairy  rings  around  the  echoing  hall  ? 

Soft  airs  through  braided  locks  in  perfume  sighing, 
Glad  piilaeB  beaiiug  unto  miiaic*a  call  t 


Silence  ! — the   minstrels    pause — and   hark!    t 

sound, 
A  strange  quick  rustling  which  their  notet  Ind 

drowned ! 

And  lo  !  a  light  upon  the  dancers  breaking— 
Not  such  their  clear  and  silvery  lampe  had 
shed 
From  the  gay  dream  of  revelry  awaking. 
One  moment  holds  them    still    in   breathleas 
dread ; 
The  wild  fierce  lustre  grows— then  bursta  a  cry- 
Fire  !  through  the  hall  and  round  it  gatherings-fly ! 

And  forth  they  rush — as  chased  by  sword  and 
spear — 
To  the  green  coverts  of  the  garden-bowen ; 
A  gorgeous  masque  of  pageantry  and  feari 
Startling  the  birds    and  tramplipg  down  the 
flowers : 
While  from  the  dome  behind,  red  sparkles  driven 
Fierce  the  dark  stillness  of  the  midnight  heaven. 

And  where  is  she,  Pauline? — the  hurrying  throng 
Have  swept  her  onward,  as  a  stormy  blast 

Might  sweep  some  faint  o'erwearied  bird  along— 
Till  now  the  threshold  of  that  death  is  past, 

And  free  she  stands  beneath  the  starry  sides. 

Calling  her  child — but  no  sweet  voice  replies. 

"  Bertha  !  whore  art  thou  ?— Speak,  oh!  speak, 
my  own  !'* 
Alas!  unconscious  of  her  pangs  the  while. 
The  gentle  girl,  in  fear's  cold  grasp  alone, 

Powerless  hath  sunk  within  the  blazing  pile  ; 
A  young  bright  form,  decked  gloriously  for  death. 
With  flowers  all  shrinking  from  the  flame^sfidrce 
breath ! 

But  oh!   thy  strength,  deep  love! — there  is  no 
power 

To  stay  the  mother  from  that  rolling  grave, 
Thou2:h  fast  on  hisjh  the  fiery  volumes  tower, 

And  forth,  like  banners,  from  each  lattice  wave ; 
Back,  back  she  rushes  through  a  host  combined- 
Mighty  is  anguish,  with  aflection  twined  ! 

And  what  bold  step  may  follow,  midst  the  roar 
Of  the  red  billows,  o'er  their  prey  that  rise, 

None  ! — Courage   there    stood  still — and  nerer 
more 
Did  those  fair  forms  emerge  on  human  eyes ! 

Was  one  brief  meeting  theirs,  one  wild  farewell  f 

And  died  they  heart  to  heart  ? — Oh  !  who  can  tell  f 

Freshly  and  cloudlensly  the  morning  broke 
On  that  snd  palace,  midst  its  pleasure'shadei ; 

Its  painted  roofa  had  sunk — yet  black  with  smoke 
And  lonely  stood  its  marble  colonnades : 

But  yesier-cve  their  shafts   with   wreaths  were 
bound  ! — 

Now  lay  the  scene  one  shrivelled  scroll  arotind. 

And  bore  the  ruins  no  recording  trace 
Of  all  that  woman's  heart  had  dared  and  done  ? 

Yes  I  there  were  gems  to  mark  its  mortal  place, 
That  forth  from  dust  and  ashes  dimly  shone ! 

Those  had  the  mo\\\eT 'ow  Vv^ix  %'feTv>\^\st^w^, 

Worn  Tout\d  Viei  cViSCld'  a  laix  *\m'^^^^  >^«^  ^\w6 
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And  they  were  all ! — the  tender  and  the  true 
Left  thia  alone  her  aacrifice  to  prove, 

Hallowing  the   apot  where  mirth  once  lightly 
flew, 
To  deep,  lone,  chastened  thoughts  of  grief  and 

love. 
Oh !  we  have  need  of  patient  faith  helow, 
To  dear  away  the  mysteries  of  such  woe ! 


JUANA. 


JuANA,  mother  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Philip  the  handsome,  of 
Auatria,  who  had  treated  her  with  uniform  neglect, 

had  hb  body  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state  in  a  magni- 1  «<  I  know  thou  hast  not  loved  me  yet ;  I  am  not 
fioent  dress,  and  being  possessed  with  the  idea  f  fair  like  thee, 


**  They  told  me  this  was  death,  but  well  I  knew 

it  could  not  be  ; 
Fairest  and  stateliest  of  the  earth !   who  spoke  ol 

death  for  thee  t 
They  would  have  wrapped  the  funeral  shroud  thy 

gallant  form  around. 
But  I  forbade— and  there  thou  art,  a  monarch, 

robed  and  crowned ! 

"  With  all  thy  bright  k>cka  gleaming  still,  their 

coronal  beneath, 
And  thy  brow  so  proudly  beautiful — who  laid 

that  this  was  death  7 
Silence  hath  been  upon  thy  lips,  and  stillDesi 

round  thee  long, 
But  the  hopeful  spirit  m  my  breast  is  all  undim* 

med  and  strong. 


that  it  would  revive,  watched  it  for  a  length  of 
time  incessantly,  waiting  for  the  moment  of  re- 
tnriuDg  life. 


It  ia  but  dust  thou  look'st  upon.    This  love, 
Thb  wild  and  passionate  Idolatry, 
What  doth  it  in  the  shadow  of  the  grave  Y 
Gather  It  back  within  thy  lonely  heart. 
Bo  must  It  ever  end :  too  much  we  give 
Unto  tbe  things  that  perish. 


The  very  glance  of  whose  clear  eye  threw  round  t 
light  of  glee ! 

A  frail  and  drooping  form  is  mine— a  eold  un- 
smiling cheek. 

Oh !  I  have  but  a  woman's  heart,  wherewith  tkf 
heart  to  seek. 

"  But  when  thou  wak*st,  my  prince,  my  lord! 

and  hear*st  how  I  have  kept 
A  lonely  vigil  by  thy  side,  and  o*er  thee  prayed 

and  wept ; 
How  in  one  long  deep  dream  of  thee  my  niglitf 

and  days  have  past. 
Surely  that  humble,  patient  love,  wtuit  win  back 

love  at  last ! 

"  And  thou  wilt  smile — my  own,  my  own,  iheD 

be  the  sunny  smile. 
Which  brightly  fell,  and  joyously,  on  all  hvt  mt 

erewhile ! 
No  more  in  vain  affection's  thirst  my  weary  ml 

ahall  pine — 
Oh !  years  of  hope  deferred  were  paid  by  one 

fond  glance  of  thine  ! 

"  ThouMt  meet  me  in  that  radiant  look  when  thoc 

comest  from  the  chase. 
For  me,  for  me,  in  festal  halls  it  shall  kindle  o*a 

thy  face  ! 
ThouMt  reck  no  more  though  beauty's  gift  wm 

aspect  may  not  bleee; 
In  thy  kind  eyes  this  deep,  deep  love,  shall  give 

me  loveliness, 
garb  no  pride ; 
Only  her  full  impassioned  eyes  as  o'er  that  clay  "  But  wake !  ray  heart  within  me  bums,  yet  erw 


Tbb  night-wind  shook  the  tapestry  round  an 
ancient  palace-room, 

And  torches,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  waved  through 
the  gorgeous  gloom, 

And  o'er  a  shadowy  regal  couch  threw  fitful 
gleams  and  red. 

Where  a  woman  with  long  raven  hair  sat  watch- 
ing by  the  dead. 

Pale  shone  the  features  of  the  dead,  yet  glorious 

still  to  see, 
like  a  hunter,  or  a  chief  struck  down  wlule  his 

heart  and  step  were  free  ; 
No  ahroud  he  wore,  no  robe  of  death,  but  there 

majestic  lay. 
Proudly  and  sadly  glittering  in  royalty's  array. 

Bat  she  that  with  the  dark  hair  watched  by  the 

cold  slumberer's  side. 
On  her  wan  cheek  no  beauty  dwelt,  and  in  her 


she  bent, 

A  wildness  and  a  tenderness  in  strange  resplen- 
dence blent. 


And  as  the  swift  thoughts  crossed  her  soul,  like 

shadows  of  a  cloud, 
Amidst  the  silent  gloom  of  death,  the  dreamer 

spoke  aloud  ; 
She  spoke  to  him  who  could  not  hear,  and  cried.   In  the  still  chambers  of  the  dust,  thus  poored 

**  Thou  yet  wilt  wake,  I  forth  day  by  day. 

And  learn  my  watchinge  andm^  \t«x%,\)«\o'««d.lThe  passion  of  that  loving  dream  from  a  troobkd 

one !  for  thy  sake.  \  «iw^S!Vi&&i^'«vi^ 


more  to  rejoice 
In  the  sound  to  which  it  ever  leaped,  the  mosie  tl 

thy  voice  : 
Awake !  I  sit  in  solitude,  that  thy  first  look  and 

tone. 
And  the  gladness  of  thine  opening  eyes  may  d 

be  minh  alone." 
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le  shadovn  of  the  gnve  had  swept  o'er 
ivery  grace, 

dat  the  awfolneaa  of  death  on  the  princely 
brm  and  face. 

owly  broke  the  fearful  truth  upon  the 

vatcher^a  breast, 

ley  bore  away  the  royal  dead  with  re- 

luiems  to  his  rest, 

anners  and  with  knighUy  plumes  all  wav- 

ng  in  the  wind — 

woman*s  broken  heart  was  left  in  its  lone 

lespair  behind. 


[E   AMERICAN    FOREST 
GIRL. 


fcarfiil  gift  upon  thy  heart  la  laid, 
roBian!<-a  power  to  tuffer  and  to  lore, 
herefore  thou  lo  canst  pity. 


Shedding  no  hope. — He  knew,  he  felt  his  dOQi 
Oh  !  what  a  tale  to  shadow  with  its  gloom 
Tliat  happy  hall  in  England ! — Idle  fear ! 
Would  the  winds  tell  it  t — Who  might  dream  or 

hear 
The  secret  of  the  forests  r— To  the  stake 

They  bound  him ;  and  that  proud  young  lol* 
dier  strove 
His  felher's  spirit  in  his  breast  to  wake. 

Trusting  to  die  in  silence  !    He,  the  Iots 
Of  many  hearts  !^Hhe  fondly  reared, — the  fiar, 
Gladdening  all  eyes  to  see ! — ^And  fettered  ther* 
He  stood  beside  his  death-pyre,  and  the  brand 
Flamed  up  to  light  it,  in  the  chieftain's  hand. 
He  thought  upon  his  God. — Hush !  hark  ! — aery 
Breaka  on  the  stern  and  dread  solemnity, — 
A  step  hath  pierced  the  ring ! — Who  dares  intnid» 
On  the  dark  hunters  in  their  vengeful  mood  f— 
A  girl — a  young  slight  girl — a  fawn-Iike  child 
Of  green  savannas  and  the  leafy  wild. 
Springing  unmarked  till  then,  as  some  lone  flower, 
Happy  because  the  sunshine  is  its  dower ; 
Yet  one  that  knew  how  early  tears  are  shed,-* 
For  hers  had  mourned  a  playmate  brother  dead. 


.T  and  mournfully  the  Indian  drum 
ae  deep  hush  of  moonlight  foreats  broke  ;— 
us  a  death-song,  for  thine  hour  is  come,'*— 
10  red  warriors  to  their  captive  spoke, 
nd  amidst  those  dusky  forms  alone, 
•uth,  a  fair-haired  youth  of  England  stood, 
king's  son ;  though  from  his  cheek  had 
down 

mantling  crimson  of  the  island-blood, 
is  pressed  lips  looked  marble.— Fiercely 
bright, 

gh  around  him,  blazed  the  fires  of  night, 
ig  beneath  the  cedars  to  and  fro, 
wind  passed,  and  with  a  fitful  glow 
Ig  the  victim's  face : — But  who  could  tell 
It  within  his  secret  heart  befel, 
I  but  to  heaven  that  hour  f — Perchance  a 
thought 

far  home  then  so  intensely  wrought, 
ts  full  image  pictured  to  his  eye 
;  dark  ground  of  mortal  agony 
:lear  as  day ! — and  he  might  »ee  the  band, 
young  sisters  wandering  hand  in  hand, 
s  the  laburnum  drooped ;  or  haply  binding 
ismine,  up  the  door's  low  pillars  winding ; 
day  closed  upon  their  gentle  mirth, 
ring  with  braided  hair,  around  the  hearth 
9  sat  their  mother ; — and  that  mother's  face 
ive  sweet  smile  yet  wearing  in  the  place 
B  so  it  ever  smiled  ! — Perchance  the  prayer 
sd  at  her  knee  came  back  on  his  despair ; 
leasing  from  her  voice,  the  very  tone 
r  ** Good-night,'*  might  breathe  from  boy- 
hood gone  ! — 

irted  and  looked  up : — thick  cypresabotighs 
1  of  strange  sound,  waved  o'er  him,  darkly 
red 

broad  stormy  firelight : — savage  brows, 
h  tall  plumes  crested  and  wild  hues  o'er- 
spread, 

im  like  feverish  phantoms ;  and  pale  stars 
^  through  the  branches  as  through  dungeon 


She  had  sat  gazing  on  the  victim  long. 
Until  the  pity  of  her  soul  grew  strong ; 
And,  by  its  passion's  deepening  fervour  swa3^, 
Ev'n  to  the  stake  she  rushed,  and  gently  laid 
His  bright  head  on  her  bosom,  and  around 
His  form  her  slender  arm  to  shield  it  wound 
Like  close  Liannes ;  then  nused  her  glittering  tf% 
And  clear-toned  voice  that  said,  **  He  ahaJl  not 
die !" 

"  He  shsU  not  die !" — the  gloomy  forest  thrilled 

To  that  sweet  sound.    A  sudden  wonder  fell 
On  the  fierce  throng ;  and  heart  and  hand  were 

stilled. 
Struck  down,  as  by  the  whisper  of  a  spell. 
They  gazed, — their  dark  souls  bowed  before  the 

maid, 
She  of  the  dancing  step  in  wood  and  glade ! 
And,  as  her  check  flushed  through  its  olive  hue, 
As  her  black  tresses  to  the  night- wind  flew. 
Something  o'ermastcred  them  from  that  young 

mien — 
Something  of  heavon.  in  silence  felt  and  seen ; 
And  seeming,  to  their  child-like  faith,  a  token 
That  the  Great  Spirit  by  her  voice  had  spoken. 

They  loosed  the  bonds  that  held  their  captive'f 

breath ; 
From  his  pale  lips  they  took  the  cup  of  death ; 
They  quenched  the  brand  beneath  the  cyprese 

tree; 
"Away,"  they  cried,  *'  young  stranger,  thou  art 

free!" 


COSTANZA. 


-Art  thou  then  desolate  1 


or  fyienda,  of  hope*  fomaken  1— Come  to  me ! 

I  am  thine  own.— Have  trumed  hearts  proved  (kVi%^ 

Flatterera  deceived  lYiea ^   >N  %Tkd«t«t  t.(ntA  \»  va\ 
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1  would  have  borne,  and  rallM  it  joy  to  bear,  |  Dark  looks  ofthame  and  sorrow ;  mail-cIad  nmr, 

For  thy  Hake  I  Enow'nt  iliou  thai  thy  voice  had  power '  Siern  fugitives  from  that  v^ild  batlle-glen. 

To  ahake  me  with  a  thrill  of  happinpu.  Scaring  the  ringdoves  from  the  porch-roof,  bwe 

By  one  kindt9ne  !-to  Jill  n.ine  7«- *^«^h«ear.  wounded  warrior  in  :  llic  rocky  floor 

Of  yearninf  love »  Ai»a  ihi»u— oh!  thou  didai  throw        _        ...  ,  l-      ,        •  _j 

That  cruHhed  affection  buck  upou  my  heart ;-  Gave  back  deep  echoes  to  his  clanging  sword. 

Yet  come  to  me :— it  dii-d  not  As  there  they  laid  their  leader,  and  implored 

The  sweet  saint* s  prayers  to  heal  him  ;  ibea  ior 
flight, 

Through  the  wide  forest  and  the  mantling  night, 
She  knelt  in  prayer.     A  stream  of  sunset  fell         Sped  breathlessly  again. — They  passed— but  be, 
Tlirough  the  stained  window  of  her  lonely  cell,    '  The  stateliest  of  a  host — alas !  to  ate 
And  with  its  rich,  deep,  uuluncholy  glow 
Flushing  her  check  and  pule  .Madonna  brow, 
While  o'er  her  loi»g  hair's  flowing  jei  it  t&rew 


What  inoiher^s  eyes  have  watched  in  rosy  ale«p 
Till  joy,  for  very  fulness,  turned  to  weep 
Thus  changed  ! — a  fearful  thing !  His  golden  crest 
Bright  waves  (»f  gold — the  autunni  forest's  hue —   Was  shivered,  and  the  bright  scarf  on  liis  breuul— 


Seemed  all  a  virion's  mist  of  glory,  spread 
By  painting's  touch  around  some  holy  head, 
Virgin's  or  fairest  martyr's.     In  her  eye, 
Which  glanced  as  dark  clear  water  to  the  sky, 
What  solemn  fenrour  lived  !    And  yet  what  woe. 


Some  costly  love-gift — rent : — but  whatof  ihesef 
There  were  the  clustering  raven-lock»»— the  breeze 
As  it  came  in  through  lime  and  myrtle  flowers. 
Might    scarcely  lift    them — steeped    in    bloody 
showers 


Lay  like  some  buried  thing,  till  seen  below  So  heavily  upon  the  pallid  clay 

The  glassy  tide !    Oh !  he  that  could  reveal  Of  the  damp  cheek  they  hung  !  the  eye's  dark 

What  life  had  taught  that  chastened  heart  to  feel,  i  ray — 

Might  q»eak  indeed  of  woman's  blighted  years,   ,  Where  wns  it  ? — and  the  lips ! — they  g8.«:ped  apart, 

And  wasted  love,  and  vainly  bitter  tears  !  ;  With  their  light  curve,  as  from  the  chisel's  art, 

But  she  had  told  her  griefs  to  heaven  alone,  ^lijl  proudly  beautil'ul !  but  that  white  hue — 

And  of  the  gentle  saint  no  more  was  known,  Was  it  not  death's  ? — that  stillness — that  colddev 

Than  that  she  fled  the  world's  cold  breath,  and   On  the  scarred  forehead  ?     No  !  his  spirit  broke 

made  From  its  deep  trance  ere  long,  yet  but  awoke 

A  temple  of  the  pine  and  chestnut  shade.  To  wander  in.  wild  dreams  ;  and  there  he  lay, 

miing  its  depths  with  soul,  whene'er  her  hymn     By  the  flerce  fever  as  a  green  reed  shaken, 
Rote  through  each  murmur  of  the  green,  and  dim,   The  haughty  chief  of  thousands — the  forsaken 
And  ancient  solitude;  where  hidden  streams         I  Of  all  save  one  ! — She  fled  not.     Day  by  day^ 
Went  moaning  through  the  grass,  Uke  sounds  in  Such    hours  are  woman's  birthright — she,  an- 

dreams,  |  known, 

Music  for  weary  hearts  !  Midst  leaves  and  flowers  Kept  watch  beside  him,  fearless  and  alone; 
She  dwelt,  and  knew  all  secrets  of  their  powers.   Binding  his  wounds,  and  oft  in  silence  laving 
All  nature's  balms,  wherewith  her  gliding  tread     His  brow  with  tears  that  mourned  the  strooi 
To  the  sick  peasant  on  his  lowly  bed,  !  man's  raving. 

Came,  and  brought  hope ;  while  scarce  of  mortal   lie  felt  them  not,  nor  marked  the  light  vcileel  fors 

birth  Still  hovering  nigh ;  yet   sometimes,  when  tfait 

He  deemed  the  pale  fair  form,  that  held  on  earth  storm 

Communion  but  with  grief.  I      Of  frenzy  sank,  her  voice,  in  tones  as  low 

'  As  a  young  mother's  by  the  cradle  singing, 
Ere  long  a  cell.  Would  soothe  him  with  sweet  are*,  gently  bringiog 

A  rock-hewn  chapel  rose,  a  cross  of  stone  Moments  of  slumber,  when  the  fiery  gk)W 

Oteamed  through  the  dark  trees  o'er  a  sparkling'  Ebbed  from  his  hollow  cheek. 

well, 
And  a  sweet  voice,  of  rich,  yet  mournful  tone,  |  At  last  faint  gleams 

Told  the  Calabrian  wilds,  that  duly  there  Of  memory  dawned  upon  the  cloud  of  dreamii 

Costanza  Ufted  her  sad  heart  in  prayer.  '  And  feebly  lifting,  as  a  child,  his  head. 

And  now  'twas  prayer's  own  hour.     That  voice   And  gazing  round  him  from  his  leafy  bed, 

again  :  He  murmured  forth,  "  Where  am  I  f   Whatioii 

Through  the  dim  foliage  sent  its  heavenly  strain,  strain 

That  made  the  cypress  quiver  where  it  stood  Passed,  like  a  breeze,  across  my  burning  brain? 

In  day's  last  crimson  soaring  from  the  wood  Back  from  my  youth  it  floated,  with  a  tone 

like  spiry  flame.     But  as  the  bright  sun  set.  Of  life's  first  music,  and  a  thought  of  one — 

Other  and  wider  sounds  in  tumult  met  Where  is  she  now  T  and  wh<re  the  gauds  of  pride 

The  floating  song.     Strange  sounds  !— Hhe  truro-   Whose  hollow  splendour  lured  me  from  her  aide  f 

pet's  peal,  All  lost !— and  this  is  death  ! — I  can  nof  die 

Made  hollow  by  the  rocks  ;  the  clash  of  steel,      |  Without  forgiveness  from  that  mournful  eys! 
The  rallying  war-cry. — In  the  mountain- pass.        Away  !  the  earth  hath  lost  her.     Was  *Aeboro 
There  had  been  combat:  blood  was  on  the  grass.   To  brook  abandonment,  to  strive  with  scorn? 
Banners  had  strewn  the  waters ;  chiefs  lay  dying,   My  first,  my  holiest  love  !— her  broken  heart 
And  the  pine-branches  crashed  before  the  flying.   Lies  low,  and  I — unpardoned  I  depan  I" 

And  all  was  changed  w'uWm  \V\e  »\\\V  xevieai,         !  But  then  Costanza  raised  the  shadowy  veil 
Costanza'a  home :— there  enXeieA  V»iii>jSxv^fe*X%  \^iotcv\wet^^>K.VyiV*tuid  features  brightly  pale, 
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MADELINE. 


A  DOMESTIC  TALE. 


And  stood  before  bira  with  a  smile — oh  !  ne'er      ;  And  fell  upon  her  mother's  neck,  and  wept, 
Did  aught  that  smiled  so  much  of  sadness  wear —  Whilst  old  remembrances,  that  long  had  alept, 
And  said,  "  Gesario  !  look  on  me  ;  I  live  |  Gushed  o'er  her  soul,  and  many  a  yanbhedday, 

To  say  my  heart  hath  bled,  and  can  forgive.  i  As  in  one  picture  traced,  before  her  lay. 

I  loved  thee  with  such  worship,  such  deep  trust    | 

As  should  be  Heaven's  alone— and  Heaven  is  just !       But  the  farewell  was  said ;  and  •n  the  deep, 
I  bless  thee — be  at  peace !"  .  When  its  breast  heaved  in  sunset's  golden  sleep, 

i  With  a  calmed  heart,  young  Madeline  ere  long 
But  o'er  his  frame  '  Poured  forth  her  own  sweet  solemn  vespot'Song, 

Too   fast   the  strong   tide   rushed— the   sudden  Breathing  of  home :  through  stillness  heanl  afar 

shame,  i  And  duly  rising  with  the  first  pale  star, 

The  joy,  th'  amaze  !— he  bowed  his  head- it  fell  I  That  voice  was  on  the  waters ;  till  at  last 
On  the  wronged  bosom  which  had  loved  so  well ; !  The  sounding  ocean-solitudes  were  passed, 
And  love  still  perfect,  gafe  him  refuge  there,—      And  the  bright  land  was  reached,  the  youthful 
His  last  faint  breath  just  waved  her  floating  hair.  world 

That  glows  along  the  West :  the  sails  were  furled 
In  its  clear  sunshine,  and  the  gentle  bride 
Looked  on  the  home  that  promised  hearts  antried 
A  bower  of  bliss  to  come. — Alas  !  we  trace 
The  map  of  our  own  paths,  and  long  ere  yean 
With  their  dull  steps  the  brilliant  Hues  efface, 
On  sweeps  the  storm,  and  blots  them  out  with 

tears. 
That  home  was  darkened  soon:   the  mxmmet 

breeze 
Welcomed  with  death  the  wanderers  from  the 

seas. 
Death  unto  one,  and  anguish  how  forlorn  ! 
Tu  her,  that  widowed  in  her  marriage-mom. 
Sat  in  her  voiceless  dwelling,  whence  with  Un, 
Her  bosom's  first  beloved,  her  friend  and  guide, 
Joy  had  gone  forth,  and  left  the  green  earth  dim. 

As  from  the  sun  shut  out  on  every  side. 
By  the  close  veil  of  misery  ! — Oh  !  but  ill. 
When  with  rich  hopes  o'erfraught,  the  young 

high  heart 
Bears  its  fiiifit  blow ! — it  knows  not  yet  the  pert 
Which  life  will  teach — to  suflfer  and  be  still, 
And  with  submissive  love  to  count  the  flowere 
Which  yet  are  spared,  and  through  the  future 

hours 
To  send  no  busy  dream ! — She  had  not  learned 
Of  sorrow  till  that  hour,  and  therefore  turned. 
In  weariness  from  life  :  then  came  th'  unrest, 
The  heart-sick  yearning  of  the  e.tile's  breast. 
The  haunting  sounds  of  voices  far  away, 
And  household  steps ;  until  at  last  she  lay 
On  her  lone  couch  of  sickness,  lost  in  dreams 
Of  the  gay  vineyards  and  blue-rushing  streams 
In  her  own  sunny  land,  and  murmuring  oft 


Who  should  it  be  1— Where  shouldst  thou  look  for 

kindness  1 
When  we  are  sick  where  can  we  turn  for  succour, 
When  we  are  wretched  Where  can  we  complain  ; 
And  when  the  world  looks  cold  and  surly  on  as. 
Where  can  we  go  to  meet  a  wanner  eye 
With  such  sure  confidence  as  to  a  mother  1 

Joanna  Baillie. 


of 


*'  My  child,  my  child,  thou  leav'st  me ! — ^I  shall 
hear 

The  gentle  voice  no  more  that  blest  mine  ear 

With  its  first  utterance ;  I  shall  miss  the  sound 

Of  thy  light  step  amidst  the  flowers  around, 

And  thy  soft  breathing  hymn  at  twilight's  close, 

And  thy  *'  Good-night"  at  parting  for  repose. 

Under  the  vine-leaves  I  shall  sit  alone. 

And  the  low  breeze  will  have  a  mournfid  tono 

Amidst  their  tendrils,  while  I  think  of  thee. 

My  child  !  and  thou,  along  the  moonlight  sea, 

With  a  soft  sadness  haply  in  thy  glance, 

Shalt   watch   thine  own,   thy  pleasant  land 
France, 

Fading  to  air. — Yet  blessings  with  thee  go ! 

Love  guard  thee,  gentlest !  and  the  exile's  woe 

From  thy  young  heart  be  far  ! — And  sorrow  not 

For  me,  sweet  daughter !  in  my  lonely  lot, 

God  shall  be  with  me. — Now  farewell,  farewell !    Familiar  names,  in  accents  wild,  yet  soft, 

Thou  that  hast  been  what  words  may  never  tell 

Unto  thy  mother's  bosom,  since  the  days 

When  thou  wert  pillowed  there,  and  wont  to  raise 

In  sudden  laughter  thence  thy  loving  eye 

That  still  sought  mine : — these  moments  are  gone 
by, 

Thou  too  must  go,  my  flower !— Yet  with  thee 
dwell 

The  peace  of  God  ! — One,  one  more  gaze — fare- 
well 1" 

This  was  a  mother's  parting  with  her  child, 

A  young  meek  Bride  on  whom  fair  fortune  smiled. 

And  wooed  her  with  a  voice  of  love  away 


To 


round  that  bed,   who  knew  not 


strangers 

aught 
Of  the  deep  spells  wherewith  each  word  was 

fraught. 
To  strangers? — Oh!    could  strangers  raise  the 

head 
Gently  as  hers  was  raised  ? — did  strangers  shed 
The  kindly  tears  which  bathed  that  feverish  brow 
And  wasted  cheek  with  half  unconscious  flow  f 
Something  was  there,  that  through  the  lingering 

night 
Outwatches  patiently  the  taper's  light. 
Something  that  faints  not  thro'  the  day's  distress. 


From  childhood's  home  ;  yet  there,  with  fond  delay .  That  fears  not  toil,  that  knows  not  weariness ; 


She  lingered  on  the  threshold,  heard  the  note 
Of  her  caged  bird  through  trellised  rose-leaves 
float, 

80 


Love,  true  and  perfect  love  ! — Whence  came  that 

power 
Upreafmg  i\\ioug\x  lYie  axoiia^^  ^\Qa\j«^t^'«^'t^ 
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Whence  T  who  can  aak  ?  the  wild  delirium  passed, 
And  from  her  eyes  the  spirit  looked  at  last 
Into  her  mother' $  face,  and  wakening  knew 
The  brow's  calm  grace,  the  hair's  dear  silvery  hue, 
The  kind  sweet  smile  of  old  ! — and  had  8he  come, 
Thus  in  life's  evening,  from  her  distant  home, 
To  save  her  child  f — E'en  so — nor  yet  in  vain : 
In  that  young  heart  a  light  sprung  up  again, 
And  lovely  still,  with  so  much  love  to  give, 
Seemod  this  fair  world,  though  faded ;  still  to  live 
Was  not  to  pine  forsaken.     On  the  breast 
That  rocked  her  childhood,  sinking  in  soft  rest, 
"  Sweet  mother,  gentlest  mother !  can  it  be  f" 
Tike  lorn  one  cried,  '*  and  do  I  look  on  thee  7 
Take  back  thy  wanderer  from  this  fatal  shore. 
Peace  shall  be  ours  beneath  our  vines  once  more." 


THE  QUEEN  OF  PRUSSIA'S  TOMB. 


"  This  tomb  is  in  the  garden  of  Charlotten- 
buif  h,  near  Berlin.  It  was  not  without  surprise 
that  I  came  suddenly,  among  trees,  upon  a  fair 
white  Doric  temple.  I  might,  and  should  have 
daemed  it  a  mere  adornment  of  th»  grounds,  but 
the  cypress  and  the  willow  declare  it  a  habitation 
of  the  dead.  Upon  a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble 
laj  ft  sheet,  and  the  outline  of  the  human  form 
WM  plainly  visible  beneath  its  folds.  The  person 
with  me  reverently  turned  it  back,  and  displayed 
the  statue  of  his  Queen.  It  is  a  portrait -statue  re- 
cumbent, said  to  be  a  perfect  resemblance— not 
M  in  death,  but  when  she  hved  to  bless  and  to  be 
blessed.  Nothing  can  be  more  calm  and  kind 
then  the  expression  of  her  features.  The  hands 
ftre  folded  on  the  bosom ;  the  limbs  are  sufficiently 

croesed  to  show  the  repose  of  life. Here  the 

King  brings  her  children  annually,  to  offer  gar- 
lands at  her  grave.  These  hang  in  withered 
moarnfulness  above  this  living  image  of  their 
departed  mother." — Sherher's  Notei  and  R^ec- 
iitma  during  a  Ramble  in  Germany, 


In  sweet  pride  upon  that  insult  keen 

flUie  smiled ;  then  drooping  mute  and  broken-hearted. 

To  the  cold  comfort  or  the  grave  departed. 


It  stands  where  northern  willows  weep, 

A  temple  fair  and  lone ; 
Soft  shadows  o'er  its  marble  sweep, 

From  cypress-branches  thrown ; 
While  silently  around  it  spread. 
Thou  feel'st  the  presence  of  the  dead. 

And  what  within  is  richly  shrined  f 
A  sculptured  woman's  form. 

Lovely  in  perfect  rest  reclined. 
As  one  beyond  the  storm : 

Yet  not  of  death,  but  slumber,  lies 

The  solemn  sweetness  on  those  eyes. 

The  folded  hands,  the  ca\m  puie  lace, 
The  mantle^B  quiet  flow, 


The  gentle,  yet  matjestic  grace. 

Throned  on  the  matron  brow ; 
These,  in  that  scene  of  tender  gloom. 
With  a  still  glory  robe  the  tomb. 

There  stands  an  eagle,  at  the  feet 

Of  the  fair  image  wrought ; 
A  kingly  emblem — nor  unmeet 

To  wake  yet  deeper  thought : 
She  whose  high  heart  finds  rest  below, 
Was  royal  in  her  birth  and  woe. 

There  are  pale  garlands  hung  above. 

Of  dying  scent  and  hue ; — 
She  was  mother — in  her  love 

How  sorrowfully  true  ! 
Oh  !  hallowed  long  be  every  leaf. 
The  record  of  her  children's  grief! 

She  saw  their  birthright's  warrior  crown 

Of  olden  glory  spoiled, 
The  standard  of  their  sires  borne  down. 

The  shield's  bright  blazon  soiled : 
She  met  the  tempest  meekly  brave. 
Then  turned,  o'erwearied,  to  the  grave. 

She  slumbered  ;  but  it  came — it  came. 

Her  land's  redeeming  hour, 
With  the  glad  shout,  and  signal-flame, 

Sent  on  from  tower  to  tower ! 
Fast  through  the  realm  a  spirit  moved— 
'Twas  her's,  the  lofty  and  the  loved. 

Then  was  her  name  a  note  that  rung 
To  rouse  bold  hearts  from  sleep. 

Her  memory,  as  a  banner  flung 
Forth  by  the  Baltic  deep ; 

Her  grief,  a  bitter  vial  poured 

To  sanctify  th'  avenger's  sword. 

And  the  crowned  eagle  spread  again 

His  pinion  to  the  sun ; 
And  the  strong  land  shook  oflf  its  chain — 

So  was  the  triumph  won  ! 
But  woe  for  earth,  where  sorrow's  tone 
Still  blends  whh  victory's ! — She  was  gone ! 


THE  MEMORIAL   PILLAR. 


On  the  road  side  between  Penrith  and  Ap* 
pleby,  stands  a  small  pillar,  with  this  inscriptkn: 
— **  This  pillar  was  erected  in  the  year  1656,  by 
Ann,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  ist  t 
memorial  of  her  last  parting,  in  this  place,  with 
her  good  and  pious  mother,  Margaret,  Coootm 
Dowager  of  Cumberland,  on  the  2d  April,  1616." 
—See  Notes  to  the  "  PleoMurcM  qfMem&ry." 


Hast  thou,  through  Eden's  wild-wood  vales  perssd 

Each  mountain-scene,  magnificently  rude. 

Nor  with  attention's  lifted  eye,  revered 

That  modest  stone,  by  pious  Pembroke  reared. 

Which  still  records,  beyond  the  pencil's  power, 

Tli«  ailent  sorrows  of  a  parting  hour  1 
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MoTHKR  and  child  !  whose  blending  tears 

Have  sanctified  the  place, 
Where,  to  the  love  of  many  years, 

Was  given  one  last  embrace  ; 
Oh !  ye  have  shrined  a  spell  of  power, 
Deep  in  your  record  of  that  hour  ! 

A  spell  to  waken  solemn  thought, 

A  still,  small  under-tone, 
That  calls  back  days  of  childhood,  fraught 

With  many  a  treasure  gone  ; 
And  smites,  perchance,  the  hidden  source, 
Though  long  untroubled— of  remorse. 

For  who,  that  gazes  on  the  stone 
Which  marks  your  parting  spot, 

Who  but  a  mother's  love  hath  known, 
The  one  love  changing  not  f 

Alas !  and  haply  learned  its  worth 

First  with  the  sound  of  "  Earth  to  earth !" 

Bat  thou,  high-hearted  daughter !  thou, 
O'er  whose  bright,  honoured  head, 

Blessings  and  tears  of  holiest  flow, 
E*en  here  were  fondly  shed. 

Thou  from  the  passion  of  thy  grief, 

In  its  full  burst,  couldst  draw  relief. 

For  oh !  though  painfiH  b^  th*  excess, 
The  might  wherewith  it  swells. 

In  nature's  fount  no  bitterness 
Of  nature's  mingling,  dwells ; 

And  thou  hadst  not,  by  wrong  or  pride. 

Poisoned  the  free  and  healthful  tide. 

But  didst  thou  meet  the  face  no  more. 
Which  thy  young  heart  first  knew  f 

And  all — was  all  in  this  world  o'er, 
With  ties  thus  close  and  true  f 

It  was  ! — On  earth  no  other  eye 

Could  give  thee  back  thine  infancy. 

No  other  voice  could  pierce  the  maze 

Where  deep  within  thy  breast. 
The  sounds  and  dreams  of  other  days. 

With  memory  lay  at  rest ; 
No  other  smile  to  thee  could  bring 
A  gladdening,  like  the  breath  of  spring. 

Yet,  while  thy  place  of  weeping  still 

Its  lone  memorial  keeps, 
While  on  thy  name  midst  wood  and  hill. 

The  quiet  sunshine  sleeps, 
And  touches,  in  each  graven  line, 
Of  reverential  thought  a  sign ; 

Can  I,  while  yet  these  tokens  wear 

The  impress  of  the  dead, 
Think  of  the  love  embodied  there, 

As  of  a  vision  fled  7 
A  perished  thing,  the  joy  and  flower 
And  glory  of  one  earthly  hour  f 

Not  so ! — I  will  not  bow  me  so 
To  thoughts  that  breathe  despair ! 

A  loftier  faith  we  need  below. 
Life's  fiirewell  words  to  bear. 


Mother  and  child ! — your  tears  are 
Surely  your  hearts  have  met  at  last ! 


THE  GRAVE  OF  A  POETESS. 


**  Ne  me  plaifnes  pax— li  vous  saviez 
Combien  de  peinet  ce  tomt>eau  m'a  eparffD^ss.** 


I  STOOD  beside  thy  lowly  grave ; 

Spring  odours  breathed  arouiid 
And  music,  in  the  nver>wave, 

Passed  with  a  lulling  sound. 

All  happy  things  that  love  the  sun 

In  the  bright  air  glanced  by. 
And  a  glad  murmur  seemed  to  run 

Through  the  soft  azure  aky. 

Fresh  leaves  were  on  the  ivybough 

That  fringed  the  ruins  near ; 
Young  voices  were  abroad — but  thou 

Their  aweetncss  couldat  not  hear. 

• 
And  mournful  grew  my  heart  for  thee. 

Thou  in  whose  woman's  mind 
The  ray  that  brightens  earth  and  sat. 

The  light  of  song  was  shrined. 

Mournful,  that  thou  wert  slumbeiing  low. 

With  a  dread  curtain  drawn 
Between  thee  and  the  golden  glow 

Of  this  world's  vernal  dawn. 

Parted  from  all  the  song  and  bloom, 
Thou  wouldst  have  loved  so  well. 

To  thee  the  sunshine  round  thy  tomb 
Was  but  a  broken  spell. 

The  bird,  thb  insect  on  the  wing. 

In  their  bright  reckless  play. 
Might  feel  the  flush  and  life  of  spring, 

And  thou  wert  passed  away  ! 

But  then,  cv'n  then  a  nobler  thought 

O'er  my  vain  sadncFs  came; 
Th'  immortal  spirit  woke,  and  wrought 

Within  my  thrilling  frame. 

Surely  on  lovelier  things,  I  said. 
Thou  must  have  looked,  ere  now, 

Than  all  that  round  our  pathway  shed 
Odours  and  hues  below. 

The  shadows  of  the  tomb  are  here, 
Yet  beautiful  is  earth  ! 


*  Extrinsic  interest  has  lately  attached  to  |he  fins 
scenery  of  Woodstock,  near  Kilkenny,  on  account  of  Its 
having  been  the  last  residence  of  the  author  of  Psyche. 
Her  grave  is  one  of  many  in  the  church-yard  of  tiM 
village.  The  river  runs  smoothly  by.  The  roini  of 
an  ancient  abbey  that  have  been  partially  converted 
into  a  church,  reverently  throw  lUeir  toAxA\%  Qil\«BAwt 
shadow  over  il.— TaUs  b^  tkc  O'  Uara  Fswd&i. 
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What  secsi  thou  then  where  no  dim  fear, 
No  haunting  dream  hath  birth  ? 

Here  a  vain  love  to  passing  flowers 
Thou  gav'st — but  where  thou  art, 

The  sway  is  nut  with  changeful  hours, 
lliere  lovu  and  death  must  part. 

Thou  hast  left  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

A  voice  not  loud,  but  deep ! 
The  glorious  bowers  of  earth  among, 

How  often  didst  thou  weep  ! 

Where  couldst  thou  fix  on  mortal  ground 
Thy  tender  thoughts  and  high  7 

Now  peace  the  woman's  heart  hath  found, 
And  joy  the  poet's  eye. 


MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS. 


BERNARDO   DEL  CARPIO. 


The  celebrated  Spanish  champion,  Bernardo 
del  Carpio,  having  made  many  ineffectual  efforts 
to  procure  the  release  of  his  father,  the  Count 
Saldana,  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  King  Al- 
fonso of  Asturias,  almost  from  the  time  of  Ber* 
nardo's  birth,  at  last  took  up  arms  in  despair. 
The  war  which  he  maintained  proved  so  destnic- 
tive  that  iho  men  of  the  land  gathered  round  the 
King,  and  united  in  demanding  Saldana's  liberty. 
Alfonso,  accordmgly,  offered  Bernardo  immedi- 
ate possession  of  his  father's  person,  in  exchange 
for  his  castle  of  Carpio.  Bernardo,  without  hesi- 
tation, gave  up  his  strong-hold,  with  all  his  cap- 
tives ;  and  being  assured  that  his  father  was  then 
on  his  way  from  prison,  rode  forth  with  the  King 
to  meet  him.  *  And  when  he  saw  his  father  ap- 
Itroaching,  he  exclaimed,*'  says  the  ancient  chro- 
nicle, ** '  Oh,  (Jod  I  is  the  Count  of  Saldana  in- 
deed  coming  ?'— *  Look  where  he  is,'  replied  the 
cruel  King,  *  and  now  go  and  greet  him  whom 
you  have  so  long  desired  to  see.'  "  The  remain- 
der of  the  story  will  be  found  related  in  the  bal- 
lad. The  chronicles  and  romances  leave  us  nearly 
in  the  dark  as  to  Bernardo's  history  after  this 
event. 


The  warrior  bowed  his  crested  head,  and  tamed 
his  heart  of  fire. 

And  sued  the  haughty  king  to  free  his  long-im- 
prisoned sire ; 

•*  I  bring  thee  here  my  fortress  keys,  I  bring  my 
csptive  train, 

I  pledge  thee  faith,  my  liege,  my  lord  !— oh,  break 
my  father's  chain  I 

"  Rise,  rise  !  even  now  thy  father  comes,  a  ran- 
somed man  this  day ; 

Mount  thy  good  horse,  and  l\\o\i  t^ndl  mW  m^^x 
him  on  hb  way/* 


Then  lightly  rose  that  loyal  son,  and  bounded  oo 

his  steed. 
And  urged,  as  if  with  lance  in  rest,  the  ch&rger'i 

foamy  speed. 

And  lo !  from  far,  as  on  they  pressed,  there  came 

a  glittering  band, 
With  one  that  'midst  them  stately  rode,  as  a  leader 

in  the  land ; 
"  Now  haste,  Bernardo,  haste !  for  there,  in  very 

truth,  is  he. 
The  father  whom  thy  faithful  heart  hath  yeaned 

so  long  to  see." 

His  dark  eye  flashed,  his  proud  breast  heaved,  hit 

cheek's  blood  came  and  went ; 
He  reached  that  gray-haired  chieftain's  side,  md 

there,  dismounting,  bent ; 
A  lowly  knee  to  earth  he  bent,  his  Cither's  hud 

he  took, — 
What  was  there  in  its  touch  that  all  his  fierf 

spirit  shook  ? 

That  hand  was  cold — a  frozen  thing— it  dropped 

from  his  like  lead, — 
He  looked  up  to  the  face  above — the  face  wis  of 

the  dead  ! 
A  plume  waved  o'er  the  noble  brow — the  brow 

was  fixed  and  white ; — 
He  met  at  last  his  father's  eycs^bm  in  them  wti 

no  sight ! 

Up  from  the  ground  he  sprung,  and  gazed,  but  who 

could  paint  that  gaze  f 
They  hushed  their  very  hearts,  that  saw  its  horror 

and  amaze ; 
They  might   have  chained  him,  as  before  tint 

stony  form  he  stood. 
For  the  power  was  stricken  from  his  arm,  lod 

from  his  lip  the  blood. 

"Father!"    at  length  he  murmured  low— tnd 

wept  like  childhood  then, — 
Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tennidf 

warlike  men  I — 
He  thought  on  all  his  glorious  hopes,  and  all  la 

young  renown, — 
He  flung  the  falchion   from  his  side,  and  ia  ik 

dust  sate  down. 

Then  covering  with  his  steel-gloved  handi  kii 

darkly  mournful  brow, 
**  No  more,  there  is  no  more,"   he  said.  "loK 

the  sword  for  now, — 
My  king  is  false,  my  hope  betrayed,  my  father- 

oh !  the  worth. 
The  glory,  and  the  loveliness,  are  passed  avaf 

from  earth ! 

"  I  thought  to  stand  where  banners  waved,  ■; 

sire  !  beside  thee  yet, 
I  would  that  there  our  kindred  blood  on  Spain's 

free  soil  had  met, — 
Thou  wouldst  have  known  my  spirit  then,— fct 

thee  my  fields  were  won,— 
kxv^  ^o>i.  Vv^%v  perished  in  thy  chains,  as  thoi^ 
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Tlien,  starting  from  the  grouod  once  more,  he  They  hear  not  now  the  buoming  waters  roar, 
seized  the  monarches  rein,  |  The  battle- thunders  will  not  break  their  rest. 

Amidst  the  pale  and  wildered  looks  of  all  the  — Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stormy  grave  ! 


courtier  train ; 

^nd  with  a  fierce,  o'ermastering  grasp,  the  raging 
war-horse  led, 

knd  sternly  set  them  face  to  face, — the  king  be- 
fore the  dead ! — 

"  Came  I  not  forth  upon  thy  pledge,  my  father*8 

hand  to  kiss  7. 
3e  still,  and  gaze  thou  on,  false  king !  and  tell 


Give  back  the  true  and  brave  ! 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  I — those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long, 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 

gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  'midst  festal  song ! 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown— 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 


me  what  is  this  ! 
rhe  voice,  the  glance,  the  heart  I  sought — gave  To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down, 


answer,  where  are  they  7 


Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head. 


[f  tiioa  wouldst  clear  thy  perjured  soul,  send  life  O'er  youth's  bri!j;ht  locks,  and  beauty's  flowery 
through  this  cold  clay ! 


II 


crown, 
— Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voicf*— restore  the  dead  ! 
Into  these  glassy  eyes  put  light, — be  still !  keep  !  Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  tbee ! 


down  thine  ire, — 

Bid  these  white  lips  a  blessing  speak — this  earth 
is  not  my  sire  ! 

3ive  me  back  him  for  whom  I  strove,  for  whom 
my  blood  was  shed, 

rhoa  canst  not — and  a  king  7 — His  dust  be  moun- 
tains on  thy  head  !" 

9e  loosed  the  steed  ;  his  slack  hand  fell, — ^upon 

the  silent  face 
9e  cast  one  long,  deep,  troubled  look, — then 

turned  from  that  sad  place : 
Ss  hope  was  crushed,  his  after- fate  untold  in 

martial  strain, — 
9]s  banner  led  the  spears  no  more  amidst  the  hills 

of  Spain. 


— Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea! 


THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  DEEP. 


BRING   FLOWERS. 

Bring  flowers,  young  flowers,  for  the  festal  botrdt 
To  wreathe  the  cup  ere  the  wine  is  poured ; 
Bring  flowers !   they  are  springing  in  wood  and 

vale. 
Their  breath  floats  out  on  the  southern  gale, 
And  the  touch  of  the  sunbeam  hath  waked  the 

rose, 
To  deck  the  hall  where  the  bright  wine  flowi. 

Bring  flowers  to  strew  in  the  conqueror's  path- 
He  hath  shaken  thrones  with  his  stormy  wrath ! 
He  comes  with  the  spoils  of  nations  back, 
The  \'ines  lie  crushed  in  his  chariot's  track, 
I  The  turf  looks  red  where  he  won  the  dajr— 


RTHA-Thid'st  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells  7  ,  Bring  flowers  to  die  in  the  conqueror's  way  ! 

rbou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main !        I 

—Pale  glistening  pearls,  and  rainbow- coloured  ;  Bring  flowers  to  the  captive's  lonely  cell, 


shells, 
bright  things  which  gleam  unreckcd  of,  and  in 


vam 


—Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

ITet  more,  the  depths  have  more  !— what  wealth 
untold. 


They  have  tales  of  the  joyous  woods  to  tell ; 
Of  the  free  blue  streams,  and  the  glowing  sky 
And  the  bright  world  shut  from  his  languid  eye  ; 
They  will  bear  him  a  thought  of  the  sunny  hours 
And  a  dream  of  his  youth — bring  him  flowers, 
wild  flowers ! 

Bring  flowers,  fresh  flowers,  for  the  bride  to  wear! 


?ar  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness  lies  I  |  They  were  born  to  blush  in  her  shining  hoir.. 


Hiou  hast  the  starry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Won  from  ten  thousand  royal  Arcosies! 
—Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful 
main ! 
Earth  claims  not  these  again.  • 

fei  more,  the  depths  have  more !  thy  waves  have 

rolled 
\bove  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by  ! 
Sand  hath  fllled  up  the  palaces  of  old, 
3ea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry. 
—Dash  o'er  them,  ocean !  in  thy  scornful  play  ! 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Tel  more !    the  billows  and  the  depths  have 

more? 
£i^  htvta  and  hnre  angmhered  to  thy  breut ! 


She  is  leaving  the  home  of  her  childhood's  mhth ! 
She  hath  bid  farewell  to  her  father's  hearth, 
Hor  place  is  now  by  another's  side — 
Bring  flowers  for  the  locks  of  the  fair  young  bride  ! 

Bring  flowers,  pale  flowers,  o'er  the  bier  to  shed, 

A  crown  for  the  brow  of  the  early  dead ! 

For  this  through  its  leaves  hath  the  white-roM 

burst. 
For  this  in  the  wools  was  the  violet  nursed. 
Though  they  smile  il  vain  for  what  once  was  ours. 
They  are  love's  las# gift— bring  ye  flowers,  pale 

flowers ! 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in 

prayer, 
They  are  i»lttit'B  o6«tiB%,^«a  Vww»^*^^«»^^- 
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They  speak  of  hope  to  the  fainting  bieait, 
With  a  Yoice  of  promise  they  come  and  part, 
They  sleep  in  dust  through  the  wintry  hours, 
They  break  forth  in  glory — bring  flowers,  bright 
flowers ! 


ENGLAND'S    DEAD. 

Son  of  the  ocean  isle  ! 
Where  sleep  your  mighty  dead  f 
Show  me  what  high  and  stately  pile 
la  reared  o*er  Glory's  bed. 

Go,  stranger !  track  the  deep, 
Free,  free,  the  white  sail  spread ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 

On  Egypt's  burning  plains, 
By  the  pyramid  o'erswayed. 
With  fearful  power  the  noon-day  reigm, 
And  the  palm-trees  yield  no  shade. 

But  let  the  angry  sun 
From  heaven  look  fiercely  red, 
Unfislt  by  those  whose  task  is  done, 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  hurricane  hath  might 
Along  the  Indian  shore, 
And  fiur,  by  Gangea'  banks  at  night 
Is  heard  the  tiger's  roar. 

But  let  the  sound  roll  on ! 
It  hath  no  tone  of  dread 
For  those  that  from  their  toils  are  gone ; 
-^Tktre  shimber  E^ngland'a  dead. 

Loud  rush  the  torrent-flooda 
The  western  wilds  among. 
And  free,  in  green  Columbia's  woods, 
The  hunter's  bow  is  strung. 

But  let  the  floods  rush  on ! 
Let  the  arrow's  flight  be  sped ! 
Why  should  they  reck  whose  task  is  done  T 
I%ere  slumber  England's  dead ! 

The  mountain-storms  rise  high 
In  the  snowy  Pyrenees, 
And  toss  the  pine-boughs  through  the  sky, 
Like  rose-leaves  on  the  breeie. 

3ut  let  the  storm  rage  on ! 
Let  the  forest-wreaths  be  shed ! 
For  the  Roncesvalles'  field  is  won, 
7%ere  slumber  England's  dead. 

On  the  frozen  deep's  repose 
'Tis  a  dark  and  dreadful  hour, 
When  round  the  ship  the  ice-fields  close, 
Tu  chain  her  with  their  power. 

But  let  the  ice  drift  oii\ 

Lit  the  cold-blue  deaen  •9teMi\ 


Their  course  with  mast  and  flag  is  done, 
There  slumber  England's  dead. 

The  warlike  of  the  isles. 
The  men  of  field  and  wave ! 
Are  not  the  rocks  their  funeral  piles, 
The  seas  and  shores  their  grave  f 

Go,  stranger  I  track  the  deep. 
Free,  free  the  white  sail  spread ! 
Wave  may  not  foam,  nor  wild  wind  swes] 
Where  rest  not  England's  dead. 


LANDING   OF  THE  PILG 
FATHERS. 

The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  atem  and  rock-bound  coast. 

And  the  woods,  against  a  atormy  akyi 
Their  giant  branchea  toet ; 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er. 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their  bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  come^, 
They,  the  true-hearted  came. 

Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirring  drumt, 
And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  ikme ; 

Not  as  the  flying  come, 

In  silence  and  in  fear,— 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert's  gk 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 
And  the  stars  heard  and  the  sea ! 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free  ! 

The  ocean-eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's  fbao 
And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest  roared 

This  was  their  welcome  home  ! 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair, 

Amidst  that  pilgrim -band- 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land  f 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth ; 

There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely  liighi 
And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 


What  sought  they  thus  afar  f 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  f 

The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of 
^-They  sought  a  faith'a  pure 


war? 


Ay,  call  it  holy  ground. 

The  soil  where  first  they  trod! 
^T\\eY  have  left  unstained  what  theie  ihey  f 
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3  SOUND  OF  THE  SEA. 

t  somiding  on,  thou  mighty  sea, 
er  and  the  same ! 
ent  rocks  yet  ring  to  thee, 
)  thunders  nought  can  tame. 

ny  a  glorious  voice  is  gone, 
the  rich  bowers  of  earth, 
bed  is  many  a  lovely  one 
»umfulness  or  mirth. 

ian  flute  that  sighed  of  yore 
thy  wave,  is  still ; 
)  of  Judah  peals  no  more 
)n*s  awful  hill. 

mnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 
)reathed  the  mystic  tone, 
iongs,  at  Rome's  high  triumphs  poured, 
ith  her  eagles  flown. 

te  the  Moorish  horn,  that  rang 
tream  and  mountain  free, 
hymn  the  leagued  Crusaders  sang, 
lied  in  Galilee. 

I  art  swelling  on,  thou  deep, 
gh  many  an  olden  clime, 
owy  anthem,  ne*er  to  sleep 
the  close  of  time. 

test  up  thy  solemn  voice 
ery  wind  and  sky, 
our  earth's  green  shores  rejoice 
t  one  harmony. 

le  moontide's  calm  profound, 
pnset's  heaven  of  gold  ; 
still  midnight  hears  the  sounds 
IS  when  first  it  rolled. 

e  be  silence  deep  and  strange, 
e  sceptred  cities  rose ! 
eak'st  of  one  who  doth  not  change— 
oaay  our  hearts  repose. 


CASABIANCA.* 

K>y  stood  on  the  burning  deck, 
lence  all  but  him  had  fled ; 
lame  that  lit  the  battle's  wreck, 
me  round  him  o'er  the  dead. 

eautiful  and  bright  he  stood, 
bom  to  rule  the  storm ; 
ature  of  heroic  blood, 
>roud,  though  child-like  form. 

lames  rolled  on— he  would  not  go, 
thout  his  father's  word ; 


Casablanca,  a  boy  about  thirteen  years  old, 
admiral  of  the  Orient,  remained  at  bis  post 
itle  of  the  Nile,)  aQer  the  ihip  had  taken 
II  the  fans  had  been  abandoned ;  and  pe- 
16  explosion  of  the  veiiiel,  when  the  flames 
d  the  powdfj.  I 


That  father,  faint  in  death  below, 
His  voice  no  longer  heard. 

He  called  aloud—**  Say,  father,  say 

If  yet  my  task  is  done?" 
He  knew  not  that  the  chieftain  lay 

Unconscious  of  his  son. 

**  Speak,  father !"  once  again  he  eried, 

**  If  I  may  yet  be  gone !" 
— And  but  the  booming  shots  replied, 

And  ^t  the  flames  rolled  on. 

Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair ; 
And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair. 

And  shouted  but  once  more  aloud, 

*•  My  father  ^  must  I  stay  f" 
While  o'er  him  fast  through  sail  and  shroud, 

The  wreathing  fires  made  way. 

They  wrapt  the  ship  in  splendour  wild. 

They  caught  the  flag  on  high. 
And  streamed  above  the  gallant  child, 

like  banners  in  the  sky. 

There  came  a  burst  of  thunder  sound^ 

The  boy — oh  !  where  was  he  f 
— ^Ask  of  the  winds  that  far  around 

With  fragments  strewed  the  sea ! 

With  mast,  and  helm,  and  pennon  frir, 

That  well  had  borne  their  part- 
But  the  noblest  thing  that  perished  therOf 
Was  that  young  f^thiul  heart 


THE  HOMES  OF  ENGLAND. 


Where*!  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  Ibr  such  a  land  1 


The  stately  Homes  of  England, 

How  beautiful  they  stand ! 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land. 
The  deer  across  their  greensward  bound 

Through  shade  and  sunny  gleam, 
And  the  swan  glides  past  them  with  the  aoand 

Of  some  rejoicing  stream. 

The  merry  Homes  of  England ! 

Around  their  hearths  by  night. 
What  gladsome  looks  of  househc^d  love 

Meet,  in  the  ruddy  light ! 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song. 

Or  childhood's  tale  is  told. 
Or  lipe  move  tunefully  along 

Some  glorious  page  of  old. 

The  blessed  Homeaof  l&tk^vcA\ 
How  vM'n  ou  lYiox  \wrR«c% 
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It  laid  the  boly  quietness 

That  breathes  from  Sabbath-hoars ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-beirs  chime 

Floats  through  their  \Toods  at  mom ; 
All  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time, 

Of  breeze  and  leaf  are  born. 

The  Cottage  Homes  of  England  ! 

By  thousands  on  her  plains, 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silvery  brookB, 

And  round  the  hamlet -fanes. 
Through  glovving  orchards  forth  they  poep, 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves, 
And  fearless  there  the  lowly  sleep, 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  fair  Homes  of  England  ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  reared 

To  guard  each  hallowed  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves, 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod, 
Where  first  the  child's  glnd  spirit  loves 

Its  country  and  its  God  ! 


THE  CAPTIVE  KNIGHT. 


The  prisoned  thrash  may  brook  the  cage, 
Tke  oapcive  sagle  dies  for  rage. 

Lady  of  tke  Lake. 


'TwAS  a  trampet*s  pealing  sound  ! 
And  the  knight  looked  down  from  the  Paynim*B 

tower. 
And  a  Christian  host  in  its  pride  and  power, 

Through  the  pass  beneath  him  wound. 
Cease  awhile,  clarion !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice— be  still ! 

**  I  knew  'twas  a  trumpet' ff  note  ! 
And  I  see  my  brethren's  lances  gleam. 
And  their  pennons  wave  by  the  mountain  stream, 

And  their  plumes  to.  the  glad  wind  float ! 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill. 
Cease !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still ! 

"  I  am  here,  with  my  heavy  chain  ! 
And  I  look  on  a  torrent  sweeping  by. 
And  an  eagle  rushing  to  the  sky. 

And  a  host,  to  its  battle-plain ! 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill. 
Cease  !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still ! 

•*  Must  I  pine  in  my  fetters  here  f 
With  the  wild  wave's  foam,  and  the  free  bird's 

flight, 
And  the  tall  spears  glancing  on  my  sight, 

And  the  trumpet  in  mine  ear  f 
Cease  awhile,  clarion  !  Clarion,  wild  and  shrill, 
Cease  !  let  them  hear  the  captive's  voice — be  still ! 

*'  They  are  gone  !  they  have  all  pasted  by  ! 
They  in  whose  wars  I  had  borne  my  part, 
They  that  I  loved  wuhabroiVief  b^lqmi. 

They  have  left  me  heie  \o  dM\ 


I  Sound  again,  clarion  *  Clarion  pour  thy  blast! 
'  Sound !  for  the  captive's  dream  of  hope  is  psit.'' 


THE   MINSTER. 


A  fit  abode,  wherein  appear  enahrined 
Our  hopes  of  immortality. 


Bfnt. 


Speak  low ! — the  place  is  holy  to  the  breath 
Of  awful  harmonies,  of  whispered  prayer; 

Tread  lightly  ! — for  the  sanctity  of  death 
Broods  with  a  noiseless  influence  on  the  air: 

Stern,  yet  serene  I— «  reconciling  spell, 

Each  troubled  billow  of  the  soul  to  quell. 

Leave  me  to  linger  silently  awhile ! 

— Not  for  the  light  that  poors  its  fervid  atreuGs 
Of  rainbow  glory  down  through  arch  and  aisle. 

Kindling  old  banners  into  haughty  gleams, 
Flushing  proud  shrines,  or  by  some  warrior's  lomb 
Dying  away  in  clouds  of  gorgeous  gloom : 

Not  for  rich  music,  though  in  triumph  pealing. 

Mighty  as  forest  sounds  when  winds  are  high; 
Nor  yet  for  torch,  and  cross,  and  stole,  revetliog 

Through  incense-mists  their  sainted  pageaat* 

Though  o'er  the  spirit  each  hath  charm  and  po«cr, 
Yet  not  for  thete  I  ask  one  lingering  hour. 

But  by  strong  sympathies,  whose  silver  cord 
Links  me  to  mortal  weal,  my  soul  is  bound; 

Thoughts  of  the  human  hearts,  that  here  Ix^ 
poured 
Their  anguish  forth,  are  with  me  and  anmadr' 

I  look  back  on  the  pangs,  the  burning  teara, 

Known  to  these  altars  of  a  thousand  years. 

Send  up  a  murmur  from  the  dust,  Remorae! 

That  here  hast  bowed  with  ashes  on  thy  bead; 
And  thou  still  battling  with  the  tempest's  force-* 

I'hou,  whose  bright  spirit  through  all  tnne  htf 
bled— 
Speak,  wounded  Love !  if  penance  here,  orpnyffi 
Hath  laid  one  haunting  shadow  of  despair  ? 

No  voice,  no  breath  ! — of  conflicts  past,  no  traoel 
— Does  not  this  hush  give  answer  to  my  tiBSStl 

Surely  the  dread  religion  of  the  place 
By  every  grief  hath  made  its  might  confrst! 

— Oh  !  that  within  my  heart  I  could  but  keep 

Holy  to  Heaven,  a  spot  thus  pure,  and  still,  aa*! 
deep! 


\ 


THE  HOUR  OF  PRAYER. 

Child,  amidst  the  flower*  at  play, 
While  the  red  light  fades  away ; 
Mother,  with  thine  earnest  eye 
Ever  following  silently ; 
Father,  by  the  breexe  of  eve 
Called  thy  harvest- work  to  leave ; 
Y'w.'^  '.— ere  yet  the  dark  hours  be, 
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er,  in  the  stranger's  land 
n  thine  own  household  band ; 
r,  haunted  by  the  tone 
»ice  from  this  world  gone  ; 
,  in  whose  narrow  cell 
e  hath  not  leave  to  dwell ; 
3n  the  darkening  sea — 
heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 

r,  that  from  battle  won 

St  now  at  set  of  sun  ! 

I,  o'er  the  lowly  slain 

g  on  his  burial  plain  : 
triumph,  ye  that  sigh, 

1  by  one  holy  tie, 

's  first  star  alike  ye  see- 
heart  and  bend  the  knee ! 


SHINGTON'S  STATUE. 


int  from  England  to  America. 


ear  thy  guardian  Hero's  form 
proud  soil,  thou  Western  World ! 
her  through  each  sign  of  storm, 
er  Freedom's  flag  unfurl' d. 

as  before  a  shrine  to  bow, 
true  sons  thy  children  lead  ; 
iguage  of  that  noble  brow 
r  all  things  good  shall  plead. 

irit  reared  in  patriot  fight, 
irtue  bom  of  Home  and  Hearth, 
calmly  throned,  a  holy  light 
pour  o'er  chainless  earth. 

t  that  work  of  England's  hand, 
rough  the  blast  and  surge's  roar, 
with  tranquil  glory,  stand 
tr  ages  on  thy  shore  \ 

irough  ail  time  the  greeting  be, 
riih  the  Atlantic  billow  sweep ! 
;  the  Mighty  and  the  Free 
'  Brothers  o'er  the  Deep  ! 


ORONATION  OF  INEZ  DE 
CASTRO. 


For  the  music  spoke  of  triumph  high, 
The  lonely  bell,  of  death. 

There  was  hurrying  through  the  midnight— 

A  sound  of  many  feet ; 
But  they  fell  with  a  muffled  fearfulnets, 

Along  the  shadowy  street : 
And  softer,  fainter,  grew  their  tread, 

As  it  neared  the  minster*gate. 
Whence  a  broad  and  solemn  light  was  ahad 

From  a  scene  of  royal  state. 

Full  glowed  the  strong  red  radiance, 

In  the  centre  of  the  nave. 
Where  the  folds  of  a  purple  canopy 

Swept  down  in  many  a  wave ; 
Loading  the  marble  pavement  old 

With  a  weight  of  gorgeous  gloom, 
For  something  lay  'midst  their  fretted  gold. 

Like  a  shadow -of  the  tomb. 

And  within  that  rich  pavilion. 

High  on  a  glittering  throne, 
A  woman's  form  sat  silently, 

'Midst  the  glare  of  light  alone. 
Her  jewelled  robes  fell  strangely  still— 

The  drapery  on  her  breast 
Seemed  with  no  pulse  beneath  to  thrill. 

So  stonelike  was  its  rest ! 

But  a  peal  of  lordly  music 

Shook  e'en  the  dust  below. 
When  the  burning  gold  of  the  diadam 

Was  set  on  her  pallid  brow  ! 
Then  died  away  that  haughty  sound, 

And  from  the  encircling  band 
Stept  Prince  and  Chief,  'midst  the  haah  pfofeond, 

With  homage  to  her  hand. 

Why  passed  a  faint,  cold  shuddering 

Over  each  martial  frame, 
As  one  by  one,  to  touch  that  hand, 

Noble  and  leader  came  ? 
Was  not  the  settled  aspect  fair  f 

Did  not  a  queenly  grace. 
Under  the  parted  ebon  hair. 

Sit  on  the  pale  still  face  ? 


Death  !  Death !  canst  thm  be  lovely 
.     Unto  the  eye  of  Life  t 
Is  not  each  pulse  of  the  quick  high  breast 

With  thy  cold  mien  at  strife  f 
— It  was  a  strange  and  fear  fill  sight. 

The  crown  upon  that  head. 
The  glorious  robes,  and  the  blaxe  of  U^t* 

All  gathered  round  the  Dead ! 


>d  r  Amour  foit  alliance  aveclaTonbe; 
lable  de  la  mort  et  de  la  vie  I 


I  music  on  the  midnight  ;— 
'oyal  fane  it  rolled, 
ity  bell,  each  pause  between, 
ind  slowly  tolled. 
IS  their  mingling  in  the  sky, 
i  the  listener's  breath ; 
81 


And  beside  her  stood  in  silence 

One  with  a  brow  as  pale, 
And.white  lips  rigidly  compressed. 

Lest  the  strong  heart  should  fail ; 
King  Pedro,  with  a  jealous  eye. 

Watching  the  homage  done, 
By  the  land's  flower  and  chivalry, 

To  her,  his  martyred  one. 

But  on  the  face  he  looked  not, 
I    Which  once  Vus  a\»x  ViaA>M«iv\ 
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To  every  form  his  glance  was  turned, 

Save  of  the  breathleiw  queen : 
Though  something,  won  from  the  grave's  embrace, 

Of  her  beauty  still  was  there, 
Its  hues  were  all  of  that  shadowy  place, 

It  was  not  for  him  to  bear. 

Alas !  the  crown,  the  sceptre, 

The  treasures  of  the  earth, 
And  the  priceless  love  that  poured  those  gifts. 

Alike  of  wasted  worth ! 
The  ntes  are  closed  : — ^bear  back  the  Dead 

Unto  the  chamber  deep  ! 
Lay  down  again  the  royal  head, 

Dust  with  the  dust  to  sleep  ! 

There  is  music  on  the  midnight—  < 

A  requiem  sad  and  slow, 
As  the  mourners  through  the  sounding  aisle 

In  dark  procession  go ; 
And  the  ring  of  state,  and  the  starry  crown. 

And  all  the  rich  array, 
Are  borne  to  the  hou9e  of  silence  down. 

With  her,  that  queen  of  clay  ! 

And  tearlessly  and  firmly 

King  Pedro  led  tho  irain,^ 
But  his  fiice  was  wrapt  in  his  folding  robe. 

When  they  lowered  the  duM  again. 
'Tis  hushed  at  last  the  tomb  above, 

Hymns  die,  and  steps  depart : 
Who  called  thee  strong  as  Death,  O  Love  f 

Mightier  thou  wast  and  art. 


And  he  cried,   '*  Thou  art  mine,  fair  di 

city  of  the  sea ! 
But,  oh !  what  portion  of  delight  is  mine 

thee? 
—I  am  lonely  *  midst  thy  palaces,  while 

waves  post  them  roll. 
And  the  soft  breath  of  thine  ormnge-b 

moumlul  to  my  soul. 

"  My  brother !  oh !  my  brother !  thou  art 

the  true  and  brave. 
And  the  haughty  joy  of  victory  hath  died 

grave; 
There  are  many  round  my  throne  to  8tan> 

march  where  I  lead  on ; 
There  was  one  to  love  roe  in  the  woi 

brother !  thou  art  gone ! 


In 


THE  KING  OF  ARRACON'S  LAMENT 
FOR  HIS  BROTHER.* 


If  I  oould  see  him,  it  were  well  with  me. 


Thirb  were  lights  and  sounds  of  revelling  in  the 

vanquished  city's  halls, 
Aa  by  night  the  feast  of  victory  was  held  within 

its  walls ; 
And  the  conquerors  filled  the  wine*cup  high,  after 

years  of  bright  blood  shed ; 
But  their  Lord,  the  King  of  Arragon,  'midst  the 

triumph,  wailed  the  dead. 

He  looked  down  firom  the  fortress  won,  on  the 

tents  and  towers  below. 
The  moon -lit  sea,  the  torch -lit  streets, — and  a 

gloom  came  o'er  his  brow  : 
The  voice  of  thousands  floated  up,  with  the  horn 

and  cymbars  tone ; 
But  his  heart,  'midst  that  proud  music,  felt  more 

utterly  alone. 


the    desert,  in    the  battle,   in  tb 

tempest's  wrath, 
We  stood  together,  side  by  side  ;  one  b 

ours, — one  path; 
Thou  hast  wrapped  me  in  thy  soldier'f 

thou  hast  fenced  me  with  thy  brea 
Thou  hast  watched  beside  my  couch  of  pf 

bravest  heart,  and  best ! 

**  I  see  the  festive  lights  around  ; — o'eri 

wovld  they  shine ; 
I  hear  the  voice  of  victory — my  Pedro ! ' 

thine  t 
The  only  voice  in  whose  kind  tone  n 

found  reply ! — 
Oh !  brother  !  I  have  bought  too  dear  this 

pageantry ! 

"I  have  hosts,  and  gallant  fleets,  to  spi 

glory  and  my  sway. 
And  chiefs  to  lead  them  fearlessly ; — my 

hath  passed  away ! 
I  For  the  kindly  look,  the  word  of  cheer,  n 

may  thirst  in  vain. 
And  the  face  that  was  as  light  to  mine 

not  come  again ! 

"  I  have  made  thy  blood,  thy  fiiithful  bk 

offering  for  a  crown  ; 
With  love,  which  earth  bestows  not  tww 

purchssed  cold  renown ; 
riow  often  will  my  we?iry  heart  'midst  tb 

of  triumph  die, 
When  I  think  of  thee,  my  brother!  tho 

of  chivalryf! 

"  I  am  lonely — I  am  lonely  !  this  rest  is 

death ! 
Let  me  hear  again  the  ringing  spears, 

battle>trumpet's  breath ; 
Let  me  see  the  flery  charger  foam,  and  t 

banner  wave — 
But  where  art  thou,  my  brother  f  where  f 

low  and  early  grave !" 


♦  The  (p-ief  of  Ferdinand,  Kinff  of  Arragon,  fbr  the 
loss  of  his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  who  was  killed  during 
the  siege  of  Naples,  is  aflTectingly  described  by  tlie  bis* 
torian  Mariana.  U  Vt  a\so  \Yi«  «M>)\ttcx  oY  ^nta  of  the 
•Id  Spanish  Ballada  In  LwUian*m\MaA\\ta\«iAMltea.\ 


And  louder  swelled  the  songs  of  joy  throi 

victorious  night. 
And  faster  flowed  the  red  wine  forth,  by  tl 

«»ii\Ac<dhes*  fight ; 
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id  deep,  amidat  the  mirth,  was  heard 

;onqueror*8  moan — 

er  !  oh !  my  brother !  beat  and  braveat ! 

artn^one!" 


eis 


Where  thou  shait  reat,  remembering  not 
Tha  moaoing  of  the  aea  ! 


THE   WRECK. 

t  the  booming  minute -gun 
aled  along  the  deep, 
rn fully  the  rising  sun 
I  o*er  the  tide-worn  steep, 
om  India's  coral  strand, 
the  raging  blast, 
d  her  topsails  to  the  sand, 
•wed  her  noble  mast. 

nly  ship  !— brave  hearts  had  striven, 

te  ones  died  with  her— 

ler  mighty  cable  riven, 

»ating  gossamer. 

ler  proud  flag  struck  that  mom, 

mce  o'er  the  seas — 

►r  gone,  her  deck  uptorn, 

Ider  things  than  these. 

er  treasures  cast  away — 

ks  with  pearls  were  sown, 

gely  sad,  the  ruby's  ray 

out  o'er  fretted  stone. 

was  strewn  the  wet  sanda  o'er, 

les  by  a  breeze — 

ous  robes — but  oh !  that  shore 

ier  things  than  these ! 

le  strong  man  still  and  low, 
?d  reed  thrown  aside — 
t  rigid  lip  and  brow, 
tout  strife  he  died, 
lim  on  the  sea*weed  lay— 
we  had  not  wept, 
IT  gushing  hearts  might  say, 
re  a  mother  slept ! 

le  arms  a  babe  had  prest, 

>.h  a  wreathing  grasp, 

1  dashed  o'er  that  fond  breast, 

mdone  the  clasp. 

esees  had  been  flung 

the  fair  child's  form, 

I  their  wet  long  streamers  clung, 

ed  by  the  storm. 

ful  'midst  that  wild  scene,  j 

up  the  boy's  dead  face, 
»er's  trustingly  serene, 
sholy  grace, 
boaom  lay  his  head, 
"•shut  violet  eye — 
wn  little  of  her  dread, 
f  her  agony ! 

Love,  whose  yearning  heart, 
all  things  vainly  true, 
pon  thy  mortal  part 
late  adieu — 
hast  another  lot, 
ome  home  (or  thee, 


THE  GRAVES  OP  A  HOUSEHOLD. 

Thby  grew  in  beamy,  aide  by  side, 
They  filled  one  home  witK  glee — 

Then-  graves  are  severed  for  and  wide. 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  aea. 

The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 

She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight- 
Where  are  those  dreamers  now  t 

One,  'midst  the  forests  of  the  Weal. 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 

Far  in  the  cedar  ahade. 

The  aea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one, 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep — 

He  waa  the  loved  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 

One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  are  drest. 

Above  the  noble  slain ; 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast. 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one— o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fanned ; 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers, 
The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  played 

Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  prayed 

Around  one  parent  knee  ! 

They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall. 
And  cheered  with  song  the  hearth— 

Alas !  for  love,  if  thou  wert  all. 
And  nought  beyond,  oh  earth ! 


THE  HOUR  OF  DEATH. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall. 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north- wind's  biMth^ 

And  stars  to  set — ^but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh !  Dtttk 

Day  is  for  mortal  care, 
Eve  for  glad  meetings  round  the  joyous  hearth, 
Night  for  the  dreams  of  sleep,  the  voice  of 
prayer — 
But  all  for  thee,  thou  mightiest  of  the  earth. 

The  banquet  hath  ita  hour, 
Ita  feverish  hour  of  mirth,  and  song,  and  wines 
There  cornea  a  day  of  griefs  overwhelmiDij^ 
power, 
A  time  for  loto  t«ixt-^u\.  %S\  vc^  ^QBUHa« 
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Youth  and  the  opening  roM 
May  look  like  things  too  glorioua  for  decay, 

And  smile  at  thee — ^but  tho«  art  not  of  those 
That  wait  tho  ripened  bloom  to  seizo  their  prey. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-wind's  breath, 

And  stars  to  set — but  fttl, 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh !  Death. 

We  know  when  moons  shall  wane, 
When  summer-birds  from  far  shall  cross  the  sea, 
When  autumn's  hue  shall   tinge  the  golden 
grain^ 
Bat  who  shall  teach  us  when  to  look  for  thee  f 

Is  It  when  Spring's  first  gale 
Comes  forth  to  whisper  where  the  violets  lie  ? 
Is  it  when  roses  in  our  paths  grow  pale  7^ 
They  have  one  season — all  are  ours  to  die ! 

Thou  art  where  billows  fonm, 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 
And  the  world  calls  us  forth — and  thou  art  there. 

Thou  art  where  friend  meets  friend, 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  elm  to  rest — 

Thou  art  where  foe  meets  foe,  and  trumpets  rend 
The  skies,  and  swords  beat  down  the  princely 
crest. 

Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 
And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  north-Mond's  breath. 

And  stars  to  set — but  all. 
Thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own,  oh !  Death. 


CHRIST  STILLING  THE 
TEMPEST. 


**But  the  ship  was  now  in  the  midst  of  the  sea, 
tossed  with  waves;  for  the  wind  was  contrary.*' 

St.  Matthew^  ziv.  94. 


Fbar  was  within  the  tossing  bark, 
When  stormy  winds  grew  loud ; 

And  waves  came  rolling  high  and  dark. 
And  the  tall  mast  was  bowed. 

And  men  stood  breathless  in  their  dread. 

And  bafHed  in  their  skill — 
JBnt  One  was  there,  who  rose  and  said 

To  the  wild  sea.  "  Be  still  !*' 

And  the  wind  ceased — it  ceased !  that  word 
Passed  through  the  gloomy  sky ; 

The  troubled  billows  knew  their  Lord, 
And  sank  beneath  his  eye. 

And  slumber  settled  on  the  deep, 

And  sttence  on  the  blast. 
As  when  the  righteous  falls  asleep. 

When  death's  fierce  throes  are  past. 

Thou  that  didst  rule  the  angry  hour. 
And  tame  ibe  tempest's  mood— 

Oh  !  send  thy  apini  foriVi  \n  poviet 
O'er  our  dark  Muk  U)  bioodV 


Thou  that  didst  bow  the  billow's  pride. 

Thy  mandates  to  fulfil — 
Speak,  speak,  to  passion's  raging  tide, 

Speak  and  say — *'  Peace,  be  still ! 


THE  SUNBEAM. 

Thou  art  no  hngerer  in  monarch's  hall, 
A  joy  thou  art,  and  a  wealth  to  all ! 
A  bearer  of  hope  unto  land  and  sea- 
Sunbeam  !  what  gift  hath  the  world  like  thee! 

Thou  art  walking  the  billows,  and  Ocean  smiks- 
Thou  hast  touched  with  glory  his  thousand  iilci 
Thou  hast  lit  up  the  ships,  and  the  feathery  fbo, 
And  gladdened  the  sailor,  like  words  from  boat. 

To  the  solemn  depths  of  the  forest  shades, 
Thou  art  streaming  on  through  their  green  tra^ 
And  the  quivering  leaves  that  have  csogfct  tkf 

glow. 
Like  fire-flies  glance  to  the  pools  below. 

I  looked  on  the  mountains-— a  vapour  lay 
Folding  their  heights  in  its  dark  array ; 
Thou  breakest  forth — and  the  mist  becams 
A  crown  and  a  mantle  of  Uving  flame. 

I  looked  on  the  peasant's  lowly  cot — 
Something  of  sadness  had  wrapt  the  spot; 
But  a  gleam  o(thee  on  its  casement  fell, 
And  it  laughed  into  beauty  at  that  bright  spelL 

To  the  earth's  wild  places  a  guest  thou  srt. 
Flushing  the  waste  like  the  rose*s  heart ; 
And  thou  scornest  not,  from  thy  pomp  to  ihed 
A  tender  light  on  the  ruin's  head. 

Thou  lak'st  through  the  dim  church-aisle  thy  wVi 
And  its  pillars  from  twilight  flash  forth  to  dty, 
And  its  high  pale  tombs,  with  their  trophies  oU, 
Are  bathed  in  a  flood  as  of  burning  gold. 

And  thou  turnest  not  from  the  humblest  ffvn, 
Where  a  flower  to  the  sighing  winds  may  wtfi; 
Thou  scatterest  its  gloom  like  the  dreams  of  rtf< 
Thou  sleepest  in  love  on  its  grassy  breast. 

I  Sunbeam  of  summer,  oh !  what  is  like  thee? 
Hope  of  the  wilderness,  joy  of  the  sea  ! 
— One  thing  is  like  thee,  to  mortals  given,— 
The  faith,  touching  all  tilings  with  huesof  HctTCit 


THE  ADOPTED  CHILD. 

'•  Why  wouldst  thou  leave  me,  oh !  gentle  childl 
Thy  home  on  the  mountain  is  bleak  and  «iU> 
A  straw -roofed  cabin  with  lowly  wall — 
Mine  is  a  fair  and  pillared  hall, 
Where  many  an  image  of  marble  gleams. 
And  the  sunshine  of  picture  for  erer  stiesms-" 

\"  OVi*.  %teen  is  the  turf  where  my  brothers  pk?. 
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le  red  cup-moss  where  they  climb, 
lase  the  bee  o*er  the  scented  thyme ; 
cks  where  the  heath-flower  blooms 
know — 
ady,  oh!  let  me  go." 

lee,  boy  !  in  my  bower  to  dwell, 

eet  sounds  which  thou  lovest  well ; 

e  Mr  in  the  stilly  noon, 

1  the  wandering  breezes  tune ; 

cry  wood- note  of  many  a  bird, 

B  was  ne'er  in  thy  mountains  hemnL*' 

it  sings,  at  the  twilight's  fall, 
le  hills  far  more  sweet  than  all ; 
under  our  own  green  tree, 
half  slumbering  on  her  knee  * 
t  night  of  that  music  low— • 
lady  !  oh  !  let  me  go." 

er  IS  gone  from  her  cares  to  rest, 
ken  the  babe  on  her  quiet  breast ; 
St  meet  her  footstep,  my  boy,  no  more, 
r  song  at  the  cabin  door, 
u  with  me  to  the  vineyards  nigh, 
luck  the  grapes  of  the  richest  dye.*' 

ther  gone  from  her  home  away  f 

>w  that  my  brothers  are  there  at  play. 

r  are  gathering  the  fox -glove's  bell, 

fern  leaves  by  the  sparkling  well, 

unch  their  boats  where  the  bright 

ns  flow — 

lady  !  oh  !  let  me  go." 

!  thy  brothers  are  wanderers  now, 
no  more  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
eft  the  fern  by  the  spring's  green  side, 
!ams  where  the  fairy  barks  were  tried. 
t  peace  in  thy  brighter  lot, 
in-home  is  a  lonely  spot." 

gone,  all  gone  from  the  sunny  hill  ? 
ird  and  the  blue-fly  rove  o'er  it  still, 
l-deer  bound  in  their  gladness  free, 
f  is  bent  by  the  singing  bee, 
ters  leap,  and  the  fresh  winds  blow- 
lady  !  ob  !  let  me  go." 


IREEZE   FROM   LAND. 


-*'  As  when  to  ihem  who  sail 

;ape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

r  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

rs  from  \hv  ppicy  shore     - 

!  Blest ;  with  such  delay 

]   they  slack  their  course,  and  maay 

I  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  tmllei.** 

Paradise  Lott. 


on  the  lonely  seas, 
Indifin  forests  pour 
he  billow  and  the  breeze 
ragrance  from  the  shore ; 


Joy,  when  the  soft  air's  glowing  sigh 
Bears  on  the  breath  of  Araby. 

Oh !  vrelcome  ar«  the  winds  that  tell 

A  wanderer  of  the  deep 
Where  far  away  the  jasmines  dwell, 

And  whare  the  myrrh- trees  weep ! 
Blessed,  on  the  sounding  surge  and  foam. 
Are  tidings  of  the  citroo's  home ! 

The  sailor  at  the  holm  they  meet. 

And  hope  his  bosom  stirs, 
Upspringing,  'midst  the  waves  to  greet 

The  fair  earth's  messengers. 
That  woo  him.  from  the  mournful  main. 
Back  to  her  glorious  bowers  again.  ' 

They  woo  him,  whispering  lovely  tales 

Of  many  a  flowering  glade 
And  fount's  bright  gleam  in  island-vales 

Of  golden-fruited  shade ; 
Across  his  lone  ship's  wake  they  bring 
A  vision  and  a  glow  of  spring ! 

And  oh  !  ye  masters  of  the  lay ! 

Come  not  e'en  thus  your  songs. 
That  meet  us  on  life's  weary  way 

Amidst  her  toiling  throngs  7 
Yes !  o'er  the  spirit  thus  they  bear 
A  current  of  celestial  air ! 

Their  power  is  from  the  brighter  clime 

That  in  our  birth  hath  part, 
Their  tones  are  of  the  world  which  time 

Sears  not  within  the  heart ; 
They  tell  us  of  the  living  light 
In  its  green  places  ever  bright. 

They  call  us  w^ith  a  voice  divine 

Back  to  our  early  love, 
Our  vows  of  youth  at  many  a  shrine 

Whence  far  and  soon  we  rove : 
— Welcome,  high  thought  and  holy  strain, 
That  make  us  Truth's  and  Heaven's  again !  * 


BELSHAZZAR'S    FEAST. 

'TwAS  night  in  Babylon :  yet  many  a  beam. 
Of  lamps  fur-glittering  from  her  domes  on  high. 
Shone,  brightly  mingling  in  Euphrates'  stream. 
With  the  clear  stars  of  that  Chaldean  sky. 
Whose  azure  knows  no  cloud  ; — each  whispcrea 

sigh     . 
Of  the  soft  night-breeze  through  her  terrace- 
bowers 
Bore  deepening  tones  of  joy  and  melody. 
O'er  an  illumined  wilderness  of  flowers ; 
And  the  glad  city's  voice  went  up  from  all  her 
towers. 

But  prouder  mirth  was  in  the  kingly  hall. 
Where,  'midst  adoring  slaves,  a  gorgeous  band 


♦  Written  Immediately  aftrr  reading  the  "Remarks 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  MUloa,**  bavV» 
ChrlBtiaa  ExarnVner. 
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High  at  the  stately  midnight  featiyal, 
Belshazzar    sat  enthroned. — There  Luxary*s 

hand 
Had  showered  around  all  treasures  that  expand 
Beneath  the  burning  East ; — all  gems  that  pour 
The  sunbeams  back; — all  sweets  of  many  a 

land, 
Whose  gales  waft  incense  from  their  spicy 

shore; 
—But  mortal  pride  looked  on,  and  still  demanded 

more. 

With  richer  zest  the  banquet  may  be  fraught, 
A  loftier  theme  may  swell  th'  exulting  strain  ! 
The  Lord  of  nations  spoke, — and  forth  were 

brought 
The  spoils  of  Salem*s  devastated  fane : 
Thrice  holy  vessels  I^-pure  from  earthly  stain, 
And  set  apart,  and  sanctiHed  to  Him, 
Who  deigned  within  the  oracle  to  reign. 
Revealed,   yet  shadowed;   making   noon-day 

dim, 
To  that  most  glorious  cloud  between  the  Cheru* 

bim. 

They  came,  and  louder  pealed  the  voice  of 

song, 
And  pride  flashed  brighter  from  the  kindling 

eye. 
And  He  who  sleeps  not  heard  th'  elated  throng. 
In  mirth  that  plays  with  thunderbolts,  defy 
The  Rock  of  Zion  ! — Fill  the  nectar  high. 
High  in  the  cups  of  consecrated  gold  ! 
And  crown  the  bowl  with  garlands,  ere  they 

die, 
And  bid  the  censers  of  the  Temple  hold 
Offerings  to  Babel's  gods,  the  mighty  ones  of 

old! 

Peace  !— is  it  but  a  phantom  of  the  brain, 
Thus  shadowed  forth  the  senses  to  appal. 
Yon  fearful  vision  ? — Who  shall  gaze  again 
To  search  its  cause  f — Along  the  illumined  wall, 
Startling,  yet  riveting  the  eyes  of  all, 
Darkly  it  moves,— a  hand,  a  human  hand. 
O'er  the  bright  lamps  of  that  resplendent  hall 
In  silence  tracing,  as  a  mystic  wand, 
Words  all  unknown,  the  tongue  of  some  far  dis- 
tant land. 


There  are  pale  cheeks  around  the  regal  board. 
And  quivering  lips,  and  whispers  deep  and 

low. 
And  fitful  starts ! — the  wine  in  triumph  poured, 
Untasted  toams,  the  song  hath  (leased  to  flow. 
The  waving  censer  drops  to  earth — and  lo ! 
The  King  of  Men,  the  Ruler,  girt  with  might, 
Trembles  before  a  shadow  ! — Say  not  so  I 
—The  child  of  dust,  with  guilt's  foreboding 

sight. 
Shrinks  from  the  Dread  Unknown,  th'  avenging 

Infinite ! 

But  haste  ye  ! — ^bring  Chaldea's  gifted  seers. 
The  men  of  prescience !  haply  to  their  eyes. 
Which  track  the  fuluxe  iVitom^Vi  ihe  tolling 

spheres, 
Yon  myitic  nga  m&y  speak  mvi^^^^i^caa^ 


They  come — ^the  readers  of  the  midnight 
They  that  give  voice  to  visions — but  in  vain ! 
Still  wrapt  in  clouds  the  awful  secret  lies. 
It  hath  no  language  'midst  the  starry  train. 
Earth  has  no  gifted  tongue  Heaven's  mysterisitc 
explain. 

Then  stood  forth  one,  a  child  of  other  sires. 
And  other  inspiration  ! — One  o^4hoee 
Who  on  the  willows  hung  their  captive  lyres. 
And  sat,  and  wept,  where  Babel's  river  flows. 
His  eye  was  bright,  and  yet  the  deep  repose 
Of  his  pale  features  half  o'erawed  the  mind. 
And  imaged  forth  a  soul,  whose  joys  and  woet 
Were  of  a  loftier  stamp  than  aught  assigned 
To  earth ;  a  being  sealed  and  severed  from  min- 
kind. 

Yes ! — what  was  earth  to  him,  whose  apri 

passed 
Time's  utmoet  bounds  f— on  whoee  onshrinkiif 

sight 
Ten  thousand  shapes  of  burning  glory  cast 
Their  full  resplendence ! — Majesty  and  might. 
Were  in  his  dreams ; — for  him  the  veil  of  light 
Shrouding    heaven's    inmost    sanctuary   mi 

throne. 
The  curtain  of  th'  unutterably  bright 
Was    raised! — to   him,  in  fearfiil    spleodotf 

shown. 
Ancient  of  days  !  e'en  thou  mad'st  thy  dreed  pit* 

sence  known. 

He  spoke : — ^the  shadows  of  the  things  to  come 
Passed  o'er  his  soul : — "  O  King,  elate  in  pride! 
God  hath  sent  forth  the  writing  of  thy  doom. 
The  one,  the  living  God,  by  thee  defied ! 
He  in  whose  balance  earthly  lords  are  tried. 
Hath  weighed,  and  found  thee  wanting.     "I^ 

decreed 
The   conqueror's   hands    thy   kiiigdom  ahtS 

divide, 
The  stranger  to  thy  throne  of  power  succeed ! 
The  days  are  full,  they  come  ;— the  Persian  lod 

the  Mede  !" 


There  fell  a  moment's  thrilling  silence  roosd. 
A  breathless  pause  !  the  hush  of  hearts  thitbetf 
And  limbs  that  quiver : — is  there  not  a  soonl, 
A  gathering  cry,  a  tread  of  hurrying  f««t  f 
— 'Twas  but  some  echo,  in  the  crowded  street. 
Of  far-heard  revelry  ;  the  shout,  the  song. 
The  measured  dance  to  musi?  wildly  sweet, 
That   speeds    the   stars    their   joyous  coos' 
along ; — 
Away  !  nor  let  a  dream  disturb  the  festal  throng ! 


Peace  yet  again ! — Hark  !  steps  in  tumult  flyinS' 
Steeds  rushing  on  as  o'er  a  battle-field ! 
The  shout  of  hosts  exulting  or  defying. 
The  press  of  multitudes  that  strive  or  yield! 
And  the  loud,  startling  clash  of  spear  and  shieU. 
Sudden  as  earthquake's  burst ! — and,  blent  wi:ft 

these, 
The  last  wild  shriek  of  those  whose  doom  < 

sealed 
\ii,>!wsa  ^>\Vkmvcth ! — all  deepening  on  the  bi«<»i ' 
K&^^\sQ»%tMQraK)  VMBi  ^S^Mtaadng  sen! 
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rer  yet  the  trumpet's  blast  is  swelling, 
irill,  and  savage,  drowning  every  cry  ! 
the  spoiler  in  the  regal  dwelling, 
irsting  on  the  halls  of  revelry  ! 
ieir  brows  one  fragile  rose-leaf  die, 
>rd  hath  raged  through  joy*s  devoted 

bright  star  be  fiided  from  the  sky, 
les,  like  banners,  wave  from  dome  and 

» 

ost  and  won,  Bebhazsar  with  the  slain. 

the  golden  city !  in  the  dust, 
)f  her  crown,  dismantled  of  her  state, 
:  hath  made  the  Strength  of  Towers 
(rust, 

ty  her  dead,  supremely  desolate ! 
beheld  the  nations  at  her  gate, 
3g  in  homage,  shall  be  called  no  more ! 
kingdonui! — Who  shall  mourn  her 

r 

t  is  full,  her  march  of  triumph  o'er ; — 
idowed  land  shall  now  her  widowhood 
ore! 

m  silence !    Thou  that  wert  enthroned 
y  waters  !  thou  whose  augurs  read, 
ruage  of  the  planets,  and  disowned 
hty  name  it  blazons ! — Veil  thy  head, 
r  of  Babylon !  the  sword  is  red 
y  destroyers'  harvest,  and  the  yoke 
»e,  O  most  proud  I — for  thou  hast  said, 
ind  none  beside !" — Th'  Eternal  spoke, 
was  a  spoil,  thine  idol -gods  were  broke. 

hou  forth,  O  Israel !  wake !  rejoice  ! 

led  with  strength,  as  in  thine  ancient 
t 

• 

he  sound  of  harps,  th'  exulting  voice, 
rth  of  timbrels  !— 4oose  the  chain,  and 

h  redeemed  his  people  ! — from  decay 
nt  and  the  trampled  shall  arise  ; 
e  ;  put  on  thy  beautiful  array, 
-forsaken  Zion  !  to  the  skies 
n  every  wind  thy  choral  melodies  ! 

thy  head ! — Behold  thy  sons  returning, 

ed  from  exile,  ransomed  from  the  chain ! 

ith  revisited  the  house  of  mourning; 

t  on  Judah's  mountains  wept  in  vain 

!  her  children  were  not— dwells  again 

h  the  lovely  I — through  thy  streets  once 

re, 

God !  shall  pass  the  bndal  train, 

:  bright  lamps  their  festive  radiance  pour, 

e  triumphal  hymns   the  joy  of  youth 

tore ! 


From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky, 
From  the  myrrh-trees  of  glowing  Araby. 

"  We  have  swept  o*er  cities  in  song  renownedr^ 

Silent  tliey  lie,  with  the  deserts  round ! 

We  have  crossed  proud  rivers,  whose  tide  hath 

rolled 
All  dark  with  the  warrior-blood  of  old ; 
And  each  worn  wing  hath  regained  its  home, 
Under  peasant's  roof-tree,  or  monarch's  dome.' 


*f 


And  what  have  ye  found  in  the  monarch's  dome, 
Since  laat  ye  traversed  the  blue  sea's  foam  f 
— "We  have  found  a  change,  we  have  found  a  pall. 
And  a  gloom  o'ershadowing  the  banquet's  hall. 
And  a  mark  on  the  floor  as  of  hfe-drops  spilt,— 
Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  built ! 


ff 


Oh !  joyous  birds,  it  hath  still  been  so ; 
'I'hrough  the  halls  of  kings  doth  the  tempest  go ! 
But  the  huts  of  the  hamlet  lie  still  and  deep, 
And  the  hills  o'er  their  quiet  a  vigil  keep. 
Say  what  have  ye  foundnn  the  peasant's  cot, 
Since  last  ye  parted  from  that  sweet  spot  f 

"A  change  we  have  found  there — and  many  a 

change ! 
Faces  and  footsteps  and  all  things  strange ! 
Gone  are  the  heads  of  the  silvery  hair. 
And  the  young  that  were,  have  a  brow  of  care. 
And  the    place  is  hushed  where  the  children 

played, — 
Nought  looks  the  same,  save  the  nest  we  made !" 

Sad  is  your  tale  of  the  beautiful  earth. 
Birds  that  o'ersweep  it  in  power  and  mirth ! 
Yet  through  the  wastes  of  the  trackless  air, 
Tehave  a  guide,  and  shall  we  despair? 
Ye  over  desert  and  deep  have  passed,-^ 
So  may  we  reach  our  bright  home  at  last ! 


BREATHINGS  OF  SPRING. 


[E  BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE. 

fOUB  birds  of  the  wandering  wing ! 
s  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring  t 
;ome  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old 
!e. 
land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 


Tbou  flv*it  me  flowers,  thou  giv'st  me  songs  ;— bring 

back 
The  love  tbat  I  have  lost ! 


What  wak'st  thou.  Spring  f — sweet  voices  in  the 
woods, 
And  reed-like  echoes,  that  have  long  been  mute; 
Thou  bringest  back,  to  fill  the  solitudes, 
The  lark's  clear  pipe,  the  cuckoo's  viewless 
flute, 
Whose  tone  seems  breathing  moumfulness  or  glee, 
Ev'n  as  our  hearts  may  be. 

And  the  leaves  greet  thee.  Spring ! — the  joyoua 
leaves. 
Whose  tremblings  gladden  many  a  copse  and 


Where  each  young  spray  a  rosy  flush  receives. 
When  thy  south-wind  hath  pierced  the  whis- 
pery  shade. 
And  happy  murmurs,  running  through  the  graaa^ 
TeU  vbax  vVi^  loQ\a.v«^  ^Msa. 
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And  the  bright  waters — ibey  tgo  hear  thy  call, 
Spring,  the  awakener!  ihou  hast  burst  their 
sleep ! 
Amidst  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  their  fall 
Makes  melody,  and  in  the  forests  deep. 
Where  sudden  sparkles  and  blue  gleams  betray 
Their  windings  to  the  day. 

And  flowers — the  fairy -peopled  world  of  flowers! 

Thou  from  the  dust  hast  set  that  glory  free, 
Colouring  the  cowslip  with  the  sunny  hours, 

And  penciling  the  wood*ancmonc  ; 
Silent  they  seem — yet  each  to  thoughtful  eye 
Glows  with  mute  poesy. 

But  what  awak*8t  thou  in  the  heart,  O  Spring! 

The  human  heart,  with  all  its  dreams  and  sighs? 
Thou  that  giv'st  back  so  many  a  buried  thing, 

Restorer  of  forgotten  harmonies ! 
Fresh  songs  and  scents  break  forth  where* er  thou 
art. 

What  wak'st  thou  in  the  heart  f 

Too  much,  oh !  there  too  much !  we  know  not 
well 
Wherefore  it  should  be  thus,  yet  roused  by  thee. 
What  fond  strange  yearnings,  from  the  soul't 
deep  cell. 
Gush  for  the  faces  we  no  more  may  see ! 
How  are  we  haunted,  in  thy  wind's  low  tone, 
By  voices  that  are  gone ! 

Looks  of  familiar  love,  that  never  more. 

Never  on  earth,  our  aching  eyes  shall  meet, 
Past  words  of  welcome  to  our  household  door. 
And  vanished  smiles,   and  sounds  of  parted 
feet — 
Spring !  midst  the  murmurs  of  thy  flowering  trees, 
Why,  why  reviv'st  thou  these  f 

Vain  longings  for  the  dead ! — why  come  they  back 
With  thy  young  bu-ds,  and  leaves,  and  living 
blooms? 
Oh !  is  it  not,  that  from  thine  earthly  track 

Mope  to  thy  world  may  look  beyond  the  tombs? 
Tat !  gentle  Spring  ;  no  Mrrow  dims  thine  air, 
Breathed  by  our  loved  ones  there  ! 


By  the  sleepy  ripple  of  the  stream, 
Which  hath  lulled  thee  into  many  a  dream ; 
By  the  shiver  of  the  ivy -leaves 
To  the  wind  of  mom  at  thy  casement-eaves. 
By  the  bees'  deep  murmur  in  the  hmes. 
By  the  music  of  the  Sabbath -chimes. 
By  every  sound  of  thy  native  shade. 
Stronger  and  dearer  the  spell  is  made. 

By  the  gathering  round  the  winter  hearth. 
When  twiUght  called  into  household  mirth ; 
By  the  fairy  tale  or  the  legend  old 
In  that  ring  of  happy  faces  told  ; 
By  the  quiet  hour  when  hearts  unite 
In  the  parting  prayer  and  the  kind  "Goodnight;" 
By  the  smiling  eye  and  the  loving  tone, 
Over  thy  life  has  a  spell  been  thrown. 

And  bless  that  gift ! — it  hath  gentle  might, 
A  guardian  power  and  a  guiding  light. 
It  hath  led  the  freeman  forth  to  stand 
In  the  mountain-battles  of  his  land  ; 
It  hath  brought  the  wanderer  o*er  the  seas 
To  die  on  the  hills  of  his  own  fresh  breexe ; 
And  back  to  the  gates  of  his  father's  hall. 
It  hath  led  the  weeping  prodigal. 

\  es!  when  thy  heart  in  its  pride  would  stray 
From  the  pure  first  loves  of  its  youth  away ; 
When  the  sullying  breath  of  the  world  would  come 
O'er  the  flowers  it  brought  from  its  childhood's 

home ; 
Think  thou  again  of  the  woody  glade. 
And  the  sound  by  the  rustling  ivy  made. 
Think  of  the  tree  at  thy  father's  door. 
And  the  kindly  spell  shall  have  power  once  mon 


THE  SONG  OF  NIGHT. 


O  night. 
And  storiD,  and  darkneiB !  ye  are  wondroos  ftrosf, 
Tet  lovely  In  youi  itrengthl 

Byraa. 


THE  SPELLS  OF  HOME. 


There  blend  the  ties  that  strengthen 

Our  hearts  in  hours  of  grief. 
The  silrer  links  that  lengthen 

Joy's  ▼lilts  when  most  brief. 

Bttmmrd  Battfiu 


Bt  the  soft  green  light  in  the  woody  glade. 
On  Che  banks  of  moss  where  thy  childhood  played ; 
By  the  household  tree  through  which  thine  eye 
First  looked  in  love  to  the  summer-sky ; 
By  the  dewy  gleam,  by  the  very  breath 
Of  the  primrose  tufts  in  the  grass  beneath, 
Vpon  thy  heart  there  is  \a\d  a«v^\\, 
2fo(jr  and  predoua — oh  I  guard  ii  vfeVLX 


I  coxi  to  thee,  O  Earth ! 
With  all  my  gifts ! — for  every  flower  sweet  dev, 
In  bell  and  urn,  and  chalice,  to  renew 

The  glory  of  its  birth. 

Not  one  which  glimmering  lies 
Far  amidst  folding  hills,  or  forest  leaves. 
But,  through  its  veins  of  beauty,  so  receives 

A  spirit  of  fresh  dyea. 

I  come  with  every  star ; 
Making  thy  streams,  that  on  their  noon-day  tracli, 
Give  but  the  moss,  the  reed,  the  lily  back. 

Mirrors  of  worlds  afar. 

I  come  with  peace ; — ^I  shad 
Sleep  through  thy  wood-walks,  o*er  the  honey- 
bee. 
The  lark's  triumphant  voice,  the  fawn's  youn^ 
glee, 


\ 
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On  my  own  heart  I  lay 
be  weary  babe ;  and  sealing  with  a  breath 
I  eyes  of  loTe,  send  fairy  dreams,  beneath 

The  shadowing  lids  to  play. 

I  come  with  mightier  things ! 
'ho  calla  me  silent  7 — 1  have  many  tones — 
tie  dark  skies  thrill  with  low,  mysteriotis  moans, 

Borne  on  my  sweeping  wings. 

I  waft  them  not  alone 
t>m  the  deep  organ  of  the  forest  shades, 
r  buried  streams,  unheard  amidst  their  glades, 

Till  the  bright  day  is  done  ; 

But  in  the  human  breast 
thousand  still  small  voices  I  awake, 


A  minstrel  wild  and  strong  thou  art,  with  a  mas-' 

tery  all  thine  own, 
And  the  spirit  is  thy  harp,  O  Wind !  that  glTM 

the  answering  tone. 

Thou  hast  been  across  red  fields  of  war,  when 

shivered  hamlets  lie, 
And  thou  bringest  hence  the  thrilling  note  of  a 

clarion  in  the  sky ; 
A  rusthng  of  proud  banner-folds,  a  peal  of  stormy 

drums, — 
All  these  arc  in  thy  music  met,  as  when  a  leader 

I  comes. 

Thou  hast  been  o*er  solitary  seas,  and  from  their 
wastes  brought  back 


rang,  in  their  sweetness,  from  the  soul  to  shake  £<^ch  noise  of  waters  that  awoke  in  the  mjrstery 

of  thy  track ; 

The  chime  of  low  soft  southern  waves  on  eome 
green  palmy  shore. 

The  hollow  roll  of  di^ant  surge,  the  gathered  bil- 
lows' roar. 


The  mantle  of  its  rest. 

I  bring  them  from  the  past : 
tMn  true  hearts  broken,  gentle  spirits  torn, 
om  crushed  afTections,  which,  though  long  over- 
borne. 

Make  their  tones  heard  at  last. 

I  bring  them  from  the  tomb ; 
or  the  sad  couch  of  late  repentant  love 
ley  pass — though  low  as  murmurs  of  s  doTS — 

Like  trumpets  through  the  gloom. 

I  come  with  all  my  train : 
ho  calls  tne  lonely  f— Hosts  around  me  tread, 
le  intensely  bright,  the  beautiful, — the  dead, — 

Phantoms  of  heart  and  brain  ! 

Looks  from  departed  eyes— 
lesc  are   my  lightnings! — filled  with  anguish 

vain, 
-  tenderness  too  piercing  to  sustain, 

They  smite  with  agonies. 

I,  that  with  soft  control, 
It  the  dim  violet,  hush  the  woodland  song, 
tn  the  avenging  one  !  the  armed — the  strong, 

The  searcher  of  the  soul ! 

I,  that  shower  dewy  light 
rough  slumbering  leaves,  bring  storms ! — the 

tempcst-birth 
memory,  thought,  remorse : — Be  holy,  earth ! 

I  sm  the  solemn  night ! 


Thou  art  come  from  forests  dark  and  deep,  thoa 

mighty  rushing  Wind 
And  thou  bearest  all  their  unisons  in  one  full  swell 

combined ;  ' 

The  restless  pines,  the  moaning  stream,  all  hidden 

things  and  free. 
Of  the  dim  old  sounding  wilderness,  have  lent 

their  soul  to  thee. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  WIND. 


•re  ts  nothinf  In  the  wide  ^orld  so  like  the  voice 
of  a  spirit. 

Orvy'f  Zjttcr*. 


!  many  a  voice  is  thine,  thou  Wind  !  full  many 
a  voice  is  thine, 

»ni  every  scene  thy  wing  o'crsweeps  thou  bear- 
est a  sound  and  sign, 
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Thou  art  come  from  cities  lighted  up  for  the 

queror  passing  by, 
Thou  art  wafting  from  their  streets  a  sound  of 

haughty  revelry ; 
The  rolling  of  triumphant  wheels,  the  harpingi  in 

the  hall, 
The  far-off  shout  of  multitudes,  are  in  thy  mi% 

and  fail. 

Thou  art  come  from  kingly  tombs  and  shiineti 

from  ancient  minsters  vast, 
Through  the  dark  aisles  of  a  thousand  years  thy 

lonely  wing  hmth  pessed  ; 
Thou  hast  caught  the  anthem's  billowy  swell,  the 

stately  dirge's  tone. 
For  a  chief,  with  sword,  and  shield,  and  helm,  to 

his  place  of  slumber  gone. 

Thou  art  come  from  long-forsaken  homes,  where- 
in our  young  days  flew, 

Thou  hast  found  sweet  voices  lingering  there,  the 
loved,  the  kind,  the  true ; 

Thou  callest  back  those  melodies,  though  now  all 
changed  and  fled,— 

Be  still,  be  still,  and  haunt  us  not  with  mnsio 
firom  the  dead ! 

Are  all  these  notes  in  fJkee,  wild  Wind  f  thee* 

many  notes  in  ikee  t 
Far  in  our  own  unfathomed  souls  their  fount  mnM 

surely  be ; 
Yes!    buried,    but   unsleeping,   there  ThonfhC 

watches,  Memory  lies. 
From  whose  deep  urn  the  tones  are  i^onixiiL^ 
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THE   BETTER  LAND. 


"  I  HEAR  thee  speak  of  the  better  land, 
Thou  callest  its  children  a  happy  band ; 
Mother !  oh  where  is  that  radiant  shore  f  . 
Shdl  we  not  seek  it,  and  weep  no  more  t 
Jb  it  where  the  flower  of  the  orange  blows, 
And   the  fire-flies  glance    through  the  myrtle 
boughs  ?** 
— *•  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !" 

••  Is  it  where  the  feathery  palm-trees  rise, 
And  the  date  grows  ripe  under  sunny  skies  t 
Or  'midst  the  green  islands  of  glittering  seas. 
Where  fragrant  forests  perfume  the  breeze, 
And  strange,  bright  birds,  on  their  starry  wings, 
Bear  the  rich  hues  of  all  glorious  things  t" 

— **  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  !" 

*'  Is  it  far  away,  in  some  region  old. 
Where  the  rivers  wander  o'er  sands  of  gold  f — 
Where  the  burning  rays  of  the  ruby  shine, 
And  the  diamond  Ughts  up  the  secret  mine. 
And  the  pearl  gleams  forth  from  the  coral  strand? — 
Is  it  there,  sweet  mother,  that  better  land  f*' 
— ••  Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  t" 

"  Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy ! 
Ear  hath  not  heard  its  deep  songs  of  joy ; 
Dreams  can  not  picture  a  world  so  fair- 
Sorrow  and  death  may  not  enter  there ; 
Time  doth  not  breathe  on  its  fadeless  bloom. 
For  beyond  the  clouds,  and  beyond  the  tomb, 
— It  is  there,  it  is  there,  my  child  !'* 


So  are  we  roused  on  this  chequered  earth, 
Each  unto  light  hath  a  daily  birth, 
Though  fearful  or  joyous,  though  sad  or  sweet, 
Are  the  voices  which  first  our  upspringing  meet 

But  one  must  the  sound  be,  and  one  the  call, 
Which  from  the  dust  shall  awake  us  all. 
One— but  to  severed  and  distant  dooms — 
How  shall  the  sleepers  arise  from  the  tombs  t 


LET   US    DEPART. 


It  is  mentioned  by  Joiephus,  that  a  short  time  pre* 
vlouily  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romaoi, 
the  priests,  prolng  by  night  into  the  inner  court  of  tki 
temple  to  perform  their  sacred  ministrations  at  tte 
feast  of  Pentecost,  felt  a  quailing,  and  heard  a  reikiil « 
noise,  and  after  that,  a  sound  as  of  a  great  molthoii 
saying,  "Let  us  depart  beaee.*' 


THE   WAKENING. 

How  many  thousands  are  wakening  now ! 
Some  to  the  songs  from  the  forest- bough, 
To  the  rustling  of  leaves  at  the  lattice-pane. 
To  the  chiming  fall  of  the  early  rain. 

And  some  fiir  out  on  the  deep  mid-sea, 
To  the  dash  of  the  waves  in  their  foaming  glee. 
As  they  break  into  spray  on  the  ship's  tall  side. 
That  holds  through  the  tumult  her  path  of  pride. 

And  some— oh  !  well  may  their  hearts  rejoice- 
To  the  gentle  sound  of  a  mother's  voice  ! 
Long  shall  they  yearn  for  that  kindly  tone. 
When  from  the  board  aud  the  hearth  'tis  gone. 

And  some  in  the  camp,  to  the  bugle's  brei^th. 
And  the  tramp  of  the  steed  on  the  echoing  heath. 
And  the  sudden  roar  of  the  hostile  gun. 
Which  tells  that  a  field  must  ere  night  be  woil 

And  some,  in  the  gloomy  convict-cell. 

To  the  dull  deep  note  of  the  warning  bell. 

As  it  heavily  calls  them  forth  to  die. 

When  the  bright  sun  mounts  in  the  laughing  sky. 

And  some  to  the  peal  of  the  hunter's  horn, 
And  fome  to  the  din  from  the  city  borne. 
And  some  to  the  rolling  of  tonenv-flooda. 
Far  midst  old  moantainB  and  aoVemn  wqq^ 


Night  hung  on  Salem's  towers, 
'    And  a  brooding  hush  profound 
Lay  where  the  Roman  eagle  shone. 
High  o'er  the  tents  around. 

The  tents  that  rose  by  thousands 
In  the  moonlight  glimmering  pale ; 

Like  white  waves  of  a  frozen  sea. 
Filling  an  Alpine  vale. 

And  the  temple's  massy  shadow 
Fell  broad,  and  dark,  and  still, 

In  peace,  as  if  the  Holy  One 
Yet  watch' d  his  chosen  hill. 

But  a  fearful  sound  was  heard 
In  that  old  fane's  deepest  heart. 

As  if  mighty  wings  rush'd  by. 
And  a  dread  voice  raised  the  cry, 
*•  Let  us  depart  1" 

Within  the  fated  city 

E'en  then  fierce  discord  raved. 
Though  o'er  night's  heaven  the  comet  sword 

Its  vengeful  token  waved. 

There  were  shouts  of  kindred  war&re 
Through  the  dark  streets  ringing  high. 

Though  every  sign  was  full  which  told 
Of  the  bloody  vintage  nigh. 

Though  the  wild  red  spears  and  arrows 

Of  many  a  meteor  host. 
Went  flashing  o'er  the  holy  stars. 

In  the  sky  now  seen,  now  losL 

And  that  feariul  sound  was  heard 
In  the  Temple's  deepest  heart. 

As  if  mighty  wings  rush'd  by. 
And  a  voice  cried  moumfhlly, 
"Let  us  depart!" 


\ 


But  within  the  fated  city 

There  was  revelry  that  night ; 
The  wine-cup  and  the  timbrel  note, 
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)ot8tep8  of  the  dancer 
nt  bounding  through  the  hall, 
be  muBic  of  the  dulcimer 
imon'd  to  festival. 

the  clash  of  brother  weapons 
le  lightning  in  the  air, 
le  dying  at  the  palace  gates 

down  in  their  despair. 

iiat  fearful  sound  was  heard 
he  Temple's  thrilling  heart, 
nighty  wings  rush'd  by, 
.  a  dread  voice  raised  the  cry. 
*'  Letus  depart  /" 


It  is  home*9  own  hour,  when  the  stormy  sky 
Grows  thick  with  evening-gloom. 

Gather  ye  round  the  holy  hearth. 
And  by  its  gladdening  blaze, 

Unto  thankful  bliss  we  will  change  our  mirth. 
With  a  thought  of  the  olden  days ! 


THE  DYING  GIRL  AND  FLOWERS. 


JURFEW-SONG  OF  ENGLAND. 

from  the  dim  church  tower, 

eep  slow  curfew's  chime ! 

vy  ttound  unto  hall  and  bower, 

^land's  olden  time ! 

ivaa  heard  by  him  who  came 

the  fields  of  his  toil  at  night, 

>  might  not  see  his  own  hearth -flame 

children's  eyes  make  light. 

.nd  sadly  heard, 

[uench'd  the  wood-fire's  glow, 

lad  cheer' d  the  board  with  the  mirthful 

>rd, 

le  red  wine's  foaming  flow ! 

X  sullen  boding  knell 

out  from  every  fane, 

and  lip,  and  spirit,  fell, 

I  weight  and  with  a  chain. 

the  pilgrim  then, 

wild  deer's  forest  iar ! 

;e-lamp  to  the  hsunts  of  men 

^uide  him,  as  a  star. 

for  him  whose  wakeful  soul, 

}ne  aspirings  fill'd, 

ive  lived  o'er  some  immortal  icroU, 

the  sounds  of  earth  were  still'd ! 

i  deeper  woe 
)  watcher  by  the  bed, 
te  fondly  loved  in  pain  lay  low, 
and  sleepless  dread  ! 
lother,  doom'd  unseen  to  keep 
dying  babe,  her  place, 
el  its  flitting  pulse,  and  weep, 
t  behold  its  face ! 

.  in  chieftain's  hall  f 

;s8  in  peasant's  cot ! 

$cdom,  under  that  shadowy  pall, 

urning  o'er  her  lot. 

fireside's  peace  we  well  may  prize ! 

od  hath  flow'd  like  rain, 

rth  t6  make  sweet  sanctuaiiM 

[land's  homes  again. 

yule -fagots  high, 
red  light  fills  the  room ! 


**I  desire  as  1  look  on  these,  the  ornaments  and 
children  of  Earth,  to  know  whether,  indeed,  sach 
things  I  shall  see  no  more  1~whether  they  have  no 
likeness,  no  archetype  in  the  world  in  which  my 
future  home  is  to  be  cast  1  or  whether  they  Asm  their 
images  above,  only  wrought  in  a  more  wondrous  and 
delightful  mould.**— Comvertatimu  wkk  an  JhMUout 
Studtnt  in  M  keaUM. 


Bear  them  not  from  grassy  dells. 
Where  wild  bees  have  honey-cells ; 
Not  from  where  sweet  water-sounds 
Thrill  the  greenwood  to  its  boimds : 
Not  to  waste  their  scented  breath 
On  the  silent  room  of  Death ! 

Kindred  to  the  breeze  they  are. 
And  the  glow-worm's  emerald  star. 
And  the  bird,  whoso  song  is  free, 
And  the  many-whispering  tree : 
Oh !  too  deep  a  love,  and  vain. 
They  would  win  to  earth  again. 

Spread  them  not  before  the  eyes. 
Closing  fast  on  summer  skies ! 
Woo  thou  not  the  spirit  back, 
From  its  lone  and  viewless  track, 
With  the  bright  things  which  have  birth 
Wide  o'er  all  the  colour'd  earth  ! 

With  the  violet's  breath  would  rise 
Thoughts  too  sad  for  her  who  dies ; 
From  the  lily's  pearl-cnp  shed, 
Dreams  too  sweet  would  haunt  her  bed; 
Dreams  of  youth — of  spring-time 
Music — beauty — all  she  leaves ! 


Hush  !  'tis  thou  that  dreaming  art. 
Calmer  is  her  gentle  heart. 
Yes!  o'er  fountain,  vale,  and  grove. 
Leaf  and  flower,  hath  gush'd  her  lore; 
But  that  passion,  deep  and  true. 
Knows  not  of  a  last  adieu. 

Types  of  lovelier  forms  than  these, 
In  their  fragile  mould  she  sees ; 
Shadows  of  yet  richer  things, 
Bom  beside  immwtal  springs. 
Into  fuller  glory  vrought, 
Kindled  by  surptssnig  thought ! 

Therefore,  in  the  lily's  leaf, 
She  can  read  no  word  of  grief; 
O'er  the  woodbine  she  can  dwell. 
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And  her  dim,  yet  speaking  eye, 
Greets  the  violet  solemnly. 

Therefore,  once,  and  yet  again, 
Strew  them  o'er  her  bed  of  pain  ; 
From  her  chamber  take  the  gloom, 
With  a  light  and  flush  of  bloom : 
So  should  one  depart,  who  goes 
Where  no  Death  can  touch  the  rose ! 


MARGUERITE  OF  FRANCE.* 


Thou  (klcon^beartod  dove ! 


C»Uridg$. 


Tbb  Moslem  shears  were  gleaming 

Round  Damie^ta's  towers. 
Though  a  Christian  banner  from  her  wall, 

Waved  free  its  Lily-flowera. 
Ay,  proudly  did  the  banner  wave, 

As  Queen  of  Earth  and  Air ; 
But  faint  hearts  throbbed  beneath  its  folds, 

In  anguish  and  despair. 

Deep,  deep  in  Paynim  dungeon, 

Their  kingly  chieftain  lay, 
And  low  on  many  an  Eastern  field 

Their  knighthood's  best  array. 
*Twas  mournful,  when  at  feasts  they  met, 

The  wine«cup  round  to  send, 
For  each  that  touch'd  it  silently, 

Then  miss'd  a  gallant  friend ! 

And  mournful  was  thoii;  vigil 

On  the  beleaguered  wall, 
And  dark  thoir  slumber,  dark  with  dreams 

Of  slow  defeat  and  fall. 
Yet  a  few  hearts  of  Chivalry 

Rose  high  to  breast  the  storm. 
And  one — of  all  the  loftiest  there — 

Thrilled  in  a  woman's  form. 

A  woman,  meekly  bending 

0*er  the  slumber  of  her  child, 
With  her  soft  sad  eyes  of  weeping  love. 

As  the  Virgin  Mother's  mild. 
Oh !  roughly  cradle  was  thy  Babe, 

'Midst  the  clash  of  spear  and  lance. 
And  a  strange,  wild  bower  was  thine,  young 
Queen : 

Fair  Marguerite  of  Franco  ! 

A  dark  and  vaulted  chamber, 
Like  a  scene  for  wizard-spell. 


*  Queen  of  St.  Loui«.  Whilst  b«aief  ed  by  the  Turks 
m  Damieita,  during  the  captivity  of  the  king,  her  hua- 
band,  «he  there  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  named 
Tristar.,  in  commemoration  of  her  mbfortunet.  In- 
formation beini;  conveyed  lo  her  that  the  knights  in- 
trusted with  the  defence  of  ihe  city  had  resolved  on 
capitulation,  she  bad  tbem  summoned  to  her  apart- 
ment, and,  by  her  heioio  words,  so  wrought  upon  their 
spirits,  that  they  vowed  to  defend  Viei  «li\A  \\i«  Ctoia  \a 
the  fast  sztremlty. 


Deep  in  the  Saracenic  gloom 

Of  the  warrior  citadel ; 
And  there  'midst  arms  the  couch  was  spread, 

And  with  banners  curtain'd  o'er, 
For  the  daughter  of  the  Minstrel-land, 

The  gay  Proven^  shore ! 

For  the  bright  Queen  of  St.  Louis, 

The  star  of  court  and  hall  I — 
But  the  deep  strength  of  the  gentle  heart, 

Wakes  to  the  tempest's  call ! 
Her  Lord  was  in  the  Paynim's  hM, 

His  soul  with  grief  oppress' d. 
Vet  calmly  lay  the  desolate, 

With  her  young  babe  on  her  breast ! 

There  were  voices  in  the  city. 

Voices  of  wrath  and  fear — 
"  The  walls  grow  weak,  the  strife  is  vain, 

Wc  will  not  perish  here ! 
Yield !  yield  !  and  let  the  crescent  gleam 

O'er  tower  and  bastion  high ! 
Our  distant  homes  are  beautiful'— 

We  stay  not  here  to  die  !** 

They  bore  those  fearful  tidings 

To  the  sad  Queen  where  she  la]r*- 
They  told  a  tale  of  wavering  hearts. 

Of  treason  and  dismay : 
The  blood  rushed  through  her  pearly  cheek, 

The  sparkle  to  her  eye — 
**  Now  call  me  hither  those  recreant  knigfatB, 

From  the  bands  of  Italy  I"* 

Then  through  the  vaulted  chambers 

Stern  iron  footsteps  rang ; 
And  heavily  the  sounding  floor 

Gave  back  the  sabre's  clang. 
They  stood  around  her — steel-clad  men, 

Moulded  for  storm  and  fight. 
But  they  qualKd  before  the  loftier  soul 

In  that  pale  aspect  bright. 

Yes — as  before  the  falcon  shrinks 

The  bird  of  meaner  wing. 
So  shrank  tliey  from  th'  imperial  glance 

Of  her — that  fragile  thing  I 
And  her  flute-like  voice  rose  clear  and  high, 

l*hrough  the  din  of  arms  around, 
Sweet,  and  yet  stirring  lo  the  soul, 

As  a  silver  clarion's  sound. 

"  The  honour  of  the  Lily 

Is  in  your  hands  to  keep. 
And  the  Banner  of  the  Cross,  for  Him 

Who  died  on  Calvary's  steep ; 
And  the  city  which  for  Christian  prayer 

Ilath  heard  the  holy  bell— 
And  is  it  thete  your  hearts  would  yield 

To  the  godless  Infidel  f 

'*  Then  bring  me  hero  a  breastplate. 

And  a  helm,  before  ye  fly. 
And  I  will  gird  my  woman's  foAn, 

And  on  the  ramparts  die  ! 


\ 
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)  boy  whom  I  have  borne  for  woe, 
lever  for  disgrace, 
>  within  mine  arms  to  death 
for  his  royal  race. 

on  him  as  he  slambers 
)  shadow  of  the  lance ! 
),  and  with  the  Cross  forsake 
>rincely  babe  of  France ! 
your  homes  ye  left  one  heart 
Irish  undefiled ; 
in  and  a  queen,  to  guard 
onour  and  her  child !" 

ler  words  they  thrilled,  Uke  leaves 
1  winds  are  in  the  wood ; 
.eepening  murmur  told  of  men 
9d  to  a  loftier  mood. 
*  babe  awoke  to  flashing  swords, 
3athed  in  many  a  hand, 
gather' d  round  the  helpless  one, 
I  a  noble  band ! 

re  thy  warriors,  lady ! 

to  the  Cross  and  thee ! 

lit  of  thy  kindling  word 

rery  sword  shall  be  ! 

ith  thy  fair  child  on  thy  breast, 

-we  will  guard  thee  well: 

is  for  the  Lily-flower, 

he  Christian  citadel ! 


HE  ENGLISH   BOY. 


thy  sons ;  instruct  them  what  a  debt 
i  their  ancestors ;  and  malce  them  swear 
,  by  transmitting  down  entire 
red  rights  to  which  themselves  were  bom.'' 


1  the  ancient  mountains  down, 
le  English  Boy ! 
try's  fields  around  thee  gleam 
ght  and  in  joy. 

)  roU'd  since  foeman's  march 
>'er  that  old  firm  sod ; 
he  land  hath  fealty  held 
3dom  and  to  God  ! 

idly  on,  my  English  Boy ! 
thy  kindling  mind 
he  spirit  of  high  thought 
irery  chainless  wind ! 

the  shadow  of  old  Time, 
Is  beneath  thee  lie, 
ur'd  forth  to  the  fields  of  yore, 
gland's  chivalry. 

ely  and  how  solemnly 
and,  'midst  oak  and  yew ! 
Bessy's  yeomen  haply  framed 
w,  in  battle  true. 


And  round  their  walls  the  good  swords  hang 

Whose  faith  knew  no  alloy. 
And  shields  of  knighthood,  pure  from  stain — 

Gaze  on,  my  English  Boy ! 

Gaze  where  the  hamlet's  ivied  church 

Gleams  by  the  antique  elm. 
Or  where  the  minster  lifts  the  cross 

High  through  the  air's  blue  realm. 

Martyrs  have  shower'd  their  free  hearts'  blood, 
That  England's  prayer  might  rise. 

From  those  grey  fanes  of  thoughtful  years, 
Unfetter'd,  to  the  skies. 

Along  their  aisles,  beneath  their  trees, 

This  earth's  most  glorious  dust. 
Once  fired  with  valour,  wisdom,  song, 

Is  laid  in  holy  trust. 

Gaze  on — ^gaze  farther,  farther  yet— 

My  gallant  English  Boy ! 
Yon  blue  sea  bears  thy  country's  flag, 

The  billows'  pride  and  joy ! 

Those  waves  in  many  a  fight  have  cloeed 

Above  her  faithful  dead ; 
That  red-cross  flag  victoriously 

Hath  floated  o'er  their  bed. 

They  perish' d — this  green  turf  to  keep 
By  hostile  tread  unstain'd ;  , 

These  knightly  halls  inviolate. 
Those  churches  unprofaned. 

And  high  and  clear  their  memory's  light 

Along  our  shore  is  set. 
And  many  an  answering  beacon-fire 

Shall  there  be  kindled  yet ! 

Lift  up  thy  heart,  my  English  Boy ! 

And  pray,  like  them  to  stand. 
Should  God  so  summon  theet  to  guard 

The  altars  of  the  land. 


PASSING   AWAY 


«« 


Passwo  away*'  is  written  on  the  world,  and  all 
the  world  conUins. 


It  is  written  on  the  rose 

In  its  glory's  full  array : 
Read  what  those  buds  disclose— 
**  Pasting  atoa^." 

It  is  written  on  the  skies 

Of  the  soft  blue  summer  day ; 
It  is  traced  in  sunset's  dyes — 
"  Passing  away." 

It  is  written  on  the  trees. 

As  their  young  leaves  gUstening  phjs 
And  on  bng)iXei  VlKovgjk  ^^ovcw^^t 
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It  is  written  on  the  brow 

Where  the  spirit's  ardent  ray 
lives,  bums,  snd  triumphs  now— 
'*  Passing  avoay,^ 


*t 


It  is  written  on  the  hmrt — 

Alas !  that  there  decay 
Should  claim  from  love  a  part*^ 
"  Passing  away." 

Friends !  friends  ! — oh !  shall  we  meet 

In  a  land  of  purer  day. 
Where  lovely  things  and  sweet 
Pass  not  away  f 

Shall  we  know  each  other's  eyes 

And  the  thoughts  that  in  them  lay 
WhMi  we  mingled  sympathies 
Passing  away  1 

Oh !  if  this  may  be  so, 

Speed,  speed,  thou  closing  day ! 
How  blest,  from  earth's  viin  show 
To  pass  away ! 


DREAMS   OF    HEAVEN. 

Dbiax'st  tko%  of  Heaven  f — ^What  dreams  are 
thine  t 

Fair  child,  fiiir  gladsome  child ! 
With  eyes  that  like  the  dew-drop  shine, 

And  bounding  footstep  wild. 

Tell  me  what  hues  th*  immortal  shore 

Can  wear,  my  bird !  to  thee. 
Ere  yet  one  shadow  hath  passed  o'er 

Thy  glance  and  spirit  free  f 

'*  Oh !  beautiful  is  Heaven,  and  bright 

With  long,  long  summer  days ! 
I  MS  its  lilies  gleam  in  light, 

Where  many  «  fountain  plays. 


*'  And  there  unchecked,  methinks,  I  rove 
Seeking  where  young  flowers  lie. 

In  vale  and  golden  fruited -grove-^ 
Flowers  that  are  not  to  die  !*' 

Thou  Poet  of  the  lonely  thought. 

Sad  heir  of  gifts  divine ! 
Say,  with  what  solemn  glory  fraught 

Is  Heaven  in  dream  of  thine  f 

"  Oh  !  where  the  living  waters  flow 

Along  that  radiant  shore. 
My  soul,  a  wanderer  here,  shall  know 

The  exile-thirst  no  more  I 

"  The  burden  of  the  stranger's  heart 
Which  here  unknown  I  bear. 

Like  the  night-shadow  shall  depart. 
With  my  first  wakening  there. 

"  And  borne  on  eagles'  wings  alar, 
Free  thought  shall  claim  its  dower 

From  every  sphere,  from  every  star. 
Of  glory  and  of  power." 

O,  Woman !  with  the  soft  sad  eye 

Of  spiritual  gleam ! 
Tell  me  of  those  bright  realms  on  high, 

How  doth  thy  deep  heart  dream  f 

By  thy  sweet  mournful  voice  I  know, 

On  thy  pale  brow  I  see. 
That  thou  hast  loved  in  silent  woe. 

Say,  what  is  Heaven  to  thee  t 

'*  Oh !  Heaven  is  where  no  secret  dread 
May  haunt  Love's  meeting  hour ; 

Where  from  the  past,  no  gloom  is  shed 
O'er  the  heart's  chosen  bower ; 

**  Where  every  severed  wreath  is  bound; 

And  none  have  heard  the  knell 
That  smites  the  soul  in  that  vdld  sound^ 

FareweU  !  Beloved,  fareweUr' 


CAROLINE  NORTON. 


/AROLiNE  Elizabeth  Sarah  Norton,  the 
ond  daughter  of  Thomas,  and  the  grand- 
ghter  of  Richard  Brinslcy  Sheridan,  was  bom 
iiOndon.  Soon  after  the  union  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
h  her  mother  (the  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
ly  Elizabeth  Callander,)  he  became  consump* 
!,  and  was  induced  to  try  the  effects  of  a  warmer 
late  upon  his  constitution.  His  wife  accom- 
lied  him  to  Madeira,  and  subsequently  to  the 
3e,  where,  after  lingering  two  or  three  years, 
iied.  His  still  young  and  beautiful  widow  re- 
oed  to  England,  to  superintend  the  education  of 
children, — a  task  to  which  she  devoted  herself 
b  engrossing  zeal,  passing  the  best  and  gene- 
y  the  vainest  years  of  a  woman's  life,  apart 
n  the  gay  world ;  indifferent  to  the  lures  of 
iety,  and  sacrificing  even  her  personal  comforts 
advance  their  interests  and  form  their  minds, 
this  accomplished  and  excellent  parent  may  be 
ibuted  much  of  Mrs.  Norton's  literary  fame  ; 
t  forms  another  link  in  that  long  chain  of  here- 
try  genius  which  has  now  been  extended 
}ugh  a  whole  century.  Her  sister,  the  lady 
the  Hon.  Captain  Price  Blackwood,  is  also  a 
iter  of  considerable  taste  and  power :  her  pub- 
itions  have  been  anonymous,  and  she  is  disin- 
led  to  seek  that  notoriety  which  the  "pursuits 
literature**  obtain ; — but  those  who  are  ac- 
linted  with  the  productions  of  her  pen  will 
dily  acknowledge  their  surpassing  merit.  The 
ers  used,  in  their  childish  days,  to  write 
ether  ;  and,  before  either  of  them  had  attained 
age  of  twelve  years,  they  produced  two  little 
>ki  of  prints  and  verses,  called,  *'  The  Dandies* 
1,'*  and  "  The  Travelled  Dandies  ;**  both  being 
tations  of  a  species  of  caricature  then  in  vogue, 
t  we  believe  that,  at  a  much  earlier  period, 
s.  Norton  had  written  poetry,  which  even  now 
I  would  not  be  ashamed  to  see  in  print.  Her 
position  to  **  scribble,**  was,  however,  checked 
her  than  encouraged  by  her  mother ;  for  a  long 
le,  pen,  ink,  and  paper  were  denied  to  the 
uig  Poetess,  and  works  of  fiction  carefully 
)t  out  of  her  way,  with  a  view  of  compelling  a 
ort  to  occupations  of  a  more  useful  character, 
r  active  and  energetic  mind,  notwithstanding, 
m  accomplished  its  cherished  purpose.  At  the 
)  of  seventeen,  she  wrote  "  The  Sorrows  of 
isalie;'*  and,  although  it  was  not  published 
il  some  time  afterwards,  she  had  scarcely 
■ed  her  girlhood  before  she  had  established  for 


herself  the  distinction  which  had  long  been  at* 
tached  to  her  maiden  name. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Miss  Sheridan  was 
married  to  the  Hon.  George  Chappie  Norton, 
brother  to  the  present  Lord  Granilcy.  He  had 
proposed  for  her  three  years  previously,  but  her 
mother  had  postponed  the  contract  until  the 
daughter  was  better  qualified  to  fix  her  choice. 
These  years  had  enabled  her  to  make  acquaint- 
ance with  one  whose  early  death  prevented  a 
union  more  consonant  to  her  feelings.  When  Mr. 
Norton  again  sought  her  hand,  he  received  it.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  marriage  has  not 
been  a  happy  one :  the  world  has  heard  the  alan* 
ders  to  which  she  has  been  exposed  ;  and  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  from  all  who,  for  a  moment,  listened 
to  them,  can  scarcely  have  atoned  for  the  cniel 
and  baseless  suspicions  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected. 

Mrs.  Norton  has  published  two  volumea  of 
poetry,—"  The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie,**  and  **  The 
Undying  One.**  The  former  tells  the  story  of  a 
ruined  cottage  girl ;  and  the  latter  is  founded  on 
the  superstition  of  the  wandering  Jew.  The  tnb- 
ject  of  the  latter  eppecially,  was  ill  chosen;  a 
circumstance  for  which  the  authoress  accounts,  by 
stating  that  until  she  married  she  had  read  fewer 
works  of  fiction  than  most  young  persons.  The 
St.  Leon  of  Godwin,  and  the  wild  romance  of 
Maturin,  were  unknown  to  her ;  and  she  imagined 
'she  was  inventing,  when  she  was,  in  fact,  only 
following  in  the  patnof  her  predecessors. 

Mrs.  Norton  is  eminently  beautiful :  her  form 
is  peculiarly  graceful  and  dignified ;  and  her  fea- 
tures are  exquisitely  chiselled. — but  hers  ia  thai 
intellectual  beauty  with  which  there  ia  eanally 
mingled  a  degree  of  haughtiness.  She  nuft 
occupy  a  high  station  among  female  aathoffa»  of 
which  our  age  may  boast  a  long  and  dazzling  \klL 
Her  mind  is  of  a  high  order :  but  she  is  fer  fiom 
having  attained  the  zenith  of  her  fame. 

Her  poetry  is  distinguished  both  by  grace  and 
energy.  She  is,  perhaps,  deficient  in  that  inven- 
tive faculty  in  which  some  of  her  contemporariea 
have  so  greatly  excelled  ;  but  her  productions  are 
full  of  thought, — there  is  nothing  of  the  aspect  of 
poverty  in  any  thing  she  has  written ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  her  ideas  seem  too  large  and  abundant  for 
her  verse :  and  she  far  more  often  crowds  her 
materials  than  ekes  out  a  description  by  worda 
that  might  be  dispensed  with. 
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THE  DREAM. 


eve 


Flit  through  the  grove,  and  gain  the  open  meadt 
Tnie  to  the  hour  by  loving  hearts  agreed ! 
At  length  she  comes.     The  evening^s  holy  grace 
Mellows  the  glory  of  her  radiant  face ; 
The  curtain  of  that  daylight  faint  and  pale 
Hangs  round  her  like  the  shrouding  of  a  veit ; 
the  changeful  beams  still  As,  turning  with  a  oashful  timid  thought, 

From  the  dear  welcome  she  herself  hath  soaght, 
Her  shadowy  profile  drawn  against  the  sky 
Cheats,  while  it  charms,  his  fond  adoring  eye. 


'TwAS  summer 

play*d 
On  the  fir- bark  and  through  the  becchen  shade  ; 
Still  with  soft  crimi*on  glow*deach  floating  cloud; 
Still  the  stream  glittcr'd  where  the  willow  bow*d ; 
Still  the  pale  moon  sate  silent  and  alone. 
Nor  yet  the  stars  had  rallied  round  her  throne ; 
Those  diamond  courtiers,  who,  while  yet  the  West 
Wean  the  red  shield  above  his  dying  breast, 
Dare  not  assume  the  loss  they  all  desire, 
Nor  pay  their  homage  to  the  fainter  fire, 
But  wait  in  trembling  till  the  Sun's  fair  light, 
Fading,  shall  leave  them  free  to  welcome  Night ! 


So 


chief,  whoso  name  through 


when   somo 

realms  afar 
Was  still  the  watchword  of  successful  war, 
Met  by  the  fatal  hour  which  waits  for  all, 
J»,  on  the  field  he  rallied,  forced  to  fall. 
The  conquerors  pause  to  watch  his  parting  breath, 
Awed  by  the  terrors  of  that  mighty  death ; 
Nor  dare  the  meed  of  victory  to  claim, 
Nor  lift  the  standard  to  a  meaner  name. 
Till  every  spark  of  soul  hath  ebb'd  away, 
And  leaves  what  was  a  hero,  common  clay. 

Oh  !  twilight !  spirit  that  dost  render  birth 
To  dim    enchantments;    melting  Heaven  with 

Earth, 
Leaving  on  craggy  hills  and  running  streams 
A  softness  like  the  atmosphere  of  dreams  ; 
Thy  hour  to  all  is  welcome  !     Faint  and  sweet 
Thy  light  falls  round  the  peasant's  homeward  feet, 
Who,  slow  returning  from  his  task  of  toil. 
Sees  the  low  sunset  gild  the  cultured  soil, 
And,  tho*  such  radiance  round  him  brightly  glows, 
Marks  the  small  spark  his  cottage  window  throws. 
Still  as  his  heart  forestals  his  weary  pace. 
Fondly  he  dreams  of  each  familiar  face, 
Recalls  the  treasures  of  his  narrow  life, 
Hiaroey  children,  and  his  sunburnt  wife,  ^ 
To  whom  his  coming  is  the  chief  event 
Of  dmple  days  in  cheerful  labour  spent. 
The  rich  man*s  chariot  hath  gone  whirling  past, 
And  those  poor  cottagers  have  only  cast 
One  careless  glance  on  all  that  show  of  pride, 
Then  to  their  tasks  turn*d  quietly  aside  ; 
But  him  they  wait  for,  him  they  welcome  home. 
Fond  sentinels  look  forth  to  see  him  come ; 
The  fagot  sent  for  when  the  fire  grew  dim. 
The  frugal  meal  prepared,  are  all  for  him  ; 
For  him  the  watching  of  that  sturdy  boy. 
For  him  those  smiles  of  tenderness  and  joy. 
For  him, — who  plods  his  sauntering  way  along. 
Whistling  the  fragment  of  some  village  song ! 

Dear  art  thou  to  the  lover,  thou  sweet  light, 
Fair  fleeting  sister  of  the  mournful  night ! 
As  in  impatient  hope  he  stands  apart. 
Companioned  only  by  his  beating  heart, 
And  with  an  eager  fancy  oU  \)e\vo\d% 
The  viaion  of  a  wluie  robe's  ft\iv\eivc\|^ fo\^ 


Oh  !  dear  to  him,  to  all,  since  (irat  the  flowen 
Of  happy  Eden*s  consecrated  bowers 
Heard  the  low  breeze  along  the  branches  play, 
And  God's  voice  bless  the  cool  hoar  of  the  day. 
For  though  that  glorious  Paradiee  be  lost. 
Though  earth  by  lighting   atorma    be   rougUf 

crossed. 
Though  the  long  curse  demands  the  tax  of  ao, 
And  the  day's  sorrows  with  the  day  begin, 
That  hour,  once  sacred  to  God's  presence,  itill 
Keeps  itself  calmer  from  the  touch  of  ill, 
The  holiest  hour  of  Earth.  Then  toil  doth 
Then  from  the  yoke  the  oxen  find  release- 
Then  man  rests  pausing  from  his  many  cares, 
And  the  world    teems  with   children's 

prayers ! 
Then  hmocent  things  seek  out  their  natural  mt, 
The  babe  sinks  slumbering  on  its  mother's  bnsil; 
The  birds  beneath  their  leafy  covering  creep, 
Yea,  even  the  flowers  fold  up  their  buds  in  ilMp; 
And  angels,  floating  by,  on  radiant  wings. 
Hear  the  low  sounds  the  breeze  of  evening  bnafi 
Catch  the  sweet  incense  as  it  floata  along. 
The  infant's  prayer,  the  mother'a  CFadle-tonf, 
And  bear  the  holy  gifts  to  worlds  afar, 
As  things  too  sacred  for  this  fallen  star. 

A<  such  an  hour,  on  such  a  summer  night, 
Silent  and  calm  in  its  transparent  light, 
A  widow'd  parent  watch'd  her  slumbering  cldi 
On  whose   young   face   the   sixteenth  somiBit 

smiled. 
Fair  was  the  face  she  watchM  !  Nor  less,  beeua 
Beauty's  perfection  seemed  to  make  a  pause, 
And  wait,  on  that  smooth  brow,  some  futkr 

touch. 
Some  spell  from  lime, — the  great  magician,-^ack 
As  calls  the  closed  bud  out  of  hidden  gloom, 
And  bids  it  wake  to  glory,  light,  and  bloom. 
Girlish  as  yet,  but  with  the  gentle  grace 
Of  a  young  fawn  in  its  low  resting-place. 
Her  folded  limbs  were  lying :  from  her  hand 
A  group  of  wild  flowers— Nature's  brightest  btfi 
Of  all  that  laugh  along  the  summer  fields. 
Of  all  the  sunny  hedge-row  freely  yields, 
Of  all  that  in  the  wild-wood  darkly  hide, 
Or  on  the  thyme-ba^nk  wave  in  breezy  pridsv— 
Show'd  that  the  weariness  which  closed  in  iktf 
So  tranquil,  child-like,  innocent,  and  deep, 
Nor  festal  gaiety,  nor  toilsome  hours. 
Had  brought ;  but,  Hke  a  flower  among  the  flavoi 
She  had  been  wandering  'neath  a  summer  ikfi 
V'outh  on  her  lip  and  gladness  in  her  eye, 
Twisting  the  wild  rose  from  its  native  thortt 
And  the  blue  scabious  from  the  sunny  oofBi 
xSmiling  and  singing  like  a  spirit  fair 
\T\i«x^i^  ^  '^^w\sL,  hut  had  no  dwelliiv  ^^ 
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ill  (at  though  their  &intly  •scented  breath 

▼'d  a  meek  fidelity  in  death) 

itc  imprison'd  blossom  fondly  tingera 

the  touch  of  her  unconscious  fingers, 
h,  languidlf  unclasp'd,  that  hand  no  more 

its  poaession  of  the  rifled  store. 

'earily  ahe  lay ;  so  sweetly  slept ; 
ler  side  fond  watch  the  mother  kept ; 
B  above  her  gentle  child  she  bent, 
they  seem'd  in  form  and  lineament, 
ight  have  deem'd  her  face  its  shadow  gave 
clear  Kiirror  of  a  fountain's  wave ; 
I  this  they  differ' d ;  that,  while  one 
arm  and  radiant  as  the  summer  sun, 
ler's  amila  had  more  a  moonlight  play, 
ny  tears  had  wept  its  glow  away  ; 
s  she  fair ;  of  loveliness  so  true, 
ne,  which  &ded,  never  could  subdue : 
ragh  the  sleeper,  like  a  half-blown  roae, 

bright  as  angels  in  her  soft  repose, 

bluer  veina  ran  through  each  anowy  Ikl, 
ing  aweet  eyes,  by  long  dark  Laahea  hid — 
at  as  yet  had  never  learnt  to  weep, 
ie  up  smiling,  like  a  child*s,  from  sleep  ;— 

fainter  linea  were  penciird  on  the  brow, 
cast  aoft  shadow  on  the  orbs  below ; 

deeper  colour  flush'd  her  youthful  cheek, 
looth  curve  more  joyous  and  less  maek, 
ler  seera'd  the  small  and  crimaon  mouth, 
eth  like  thoee  that  glitter  in  the  south-^ 

but  youth's  auperior  brightness,  such 
ikUrd  painter  gives  with  flattering  touch 
ke  would  picture  every  lingering  grace 
>nce  ahown  brighter  in  some  copied  face ; 
raa  compliment,  whene'er  she  smil'd, 
"  Thou'rt  Uke  thy  mother,  my  &ir  child !" 

IS  the  image  of  the  brooding  dove  !— 
Heaven  a  mother's  tender  love  ! 
3  of  many  prayers  and  many  teara, 
rhanges  not  with  dim  declining  years^ 
f  love  which  on  this  teeming  Earth 
return  from  passion's  wayward  birth ; 
r  love  that,  with  a  touch  divine, 
s  from  the  heart's  most  secret  shrine 
SELF  !     Oh  !  prized  beneath  thy  due 
fe's  untried  aflections  all  are  new- 
jm  whose  calmer  hope  and  holier  rest 
Sedged  bird,  impatient  of  the  nest) 
lan  heart,  rebellious,  springs  to  seek 
more  vehement,  in  ties  more  weak ; 
mge  to  us  appears,  m  after-life, 
m  of  mingled  carelessness  and  strife, 
lardianship  so  gentle  gall'd  our  pride, 
was  holiday  to  leave  thy  aide, 
rith  dull  ignorance  that  would  not  learn, 
those  hours  that  never  can  return—* 
rboee  most  sweet  communion   Nature 
eant 

e  in  confidence  and  kindness  spent, 
(hereafter  mourning)  might  believe 
1  faith,  though  all  around  deceive ; 
;igh  against  the  sad  and  startling  crowd 
lich  wound  the  weak  and  chill  the  proud, 
'neath  which  (despite  of  stubborn  will,     I 
ly's  vain  boast,  and  erring  skill)  j 
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The  strong  heart  downward  like  a  willow  htndBt 
!  Failure  of  love, — and  treachery  of  fiienda, — 
Our  recollectiona  of  the  undefiled. 
The  aainted  tie,  of  parent  and  of  child ! 

Oh !  happy  days !  Oh  years  that  glided  by, 
Scarce  chronicled  by  one  poor  paasing  sigh ! 
When  the  dark  storm  sweeps  past  us,  and  the  soiu 
Struggles  with  fainting  strength  to  reach  the  goal ; 
When  the  falae  baits  that  lured  us  only  cloy. 
What  would  we  give  to  grasp  your  vaniah'd  joy 
From  the  cold  quickaand  of  life's  treacheroui 

ahore 
The  backward  light  our  anzk>ua  eyes  explore, 
Meaaure  the  milea  our  wandering  feet  hava  come 
Sinking  heart- weary,  far  away  from  home. 
Recall  the  voice  that  whisper' d  love  and  ptace, 
The  smile  that  bid  our  early  aorrows  ceaae. 
And  long  to  bow  our  grieving  heads,  and  weep 
Low  on  the  gentle  breast  that  lull'd  us  first  to 

Bleep! 

Ah !  bleaa'd  are  they  for  wbom  'mid  all  their 
pains 
That  faithful  and  unalter'd  love  remains ; 
Who,  life  wreck'd  round  them,-^unted  firfun 

their  rest,— 
And,  by  all  else  forsaken  or  distress' d,— 
Claim,  in  on€  heart,  their  aanctuary  and  shriM*-' 
As  I,  my  mother,  claim'd  my  place  in  thine ! 

Oft,  aince  that  hour,  in  aadness  I  retrace 
My  childhood's  vbion  of  thy  calm  aweet  iaos ; 
Oft  aee  thy  form,  its  mournful  beauty  ahrouded 

In  thy  black  weeda,  and  coif  of  widow's  woe; 
Thy  dark  expressive  eyes  all  dim  and  clouded 

By  that  deep  wretchedness  the  lonely  know : 
Stifling  thy  grief,  to  hear  some  weary  task 

Conn*d  by  unwilling  lips,  with  listless  air. 
Hoarding  thy  meana,  lest  future  need  might  ask 

More  than   the  widow's  pittance  then  could 
spare. 
Hidden,  forgotten,  by  the  great  and  gay, 

Enduring  sorrow,  not  by  fits  and  starts. 
But  the  long  s6lf- denial,  day  by  day, 

Alone  amidst  thy  brood  of  carel^  hearts ! 
Striving  to  guide,  to  teach,  or  to  reetrahi 

The  young  rebellious  spirits  crowding  fomd. 
Who  saw  not,  knew  not,  felt  not  for  thy  ptin, 

And  could    not   comfort — yet  had  ponpsr  to 
wound ! 
Ah!  how  my  selfish  heart,  which  since  hath  grown 
Familiar  with  deep  trials  of  its  own. 
With  riper  judgment  looking  to  the  paat. 
Regrets  the  careless  days  that  flew  ao  faat. 
Stamps  with  remorse  each  wasted  hour  of  tims, 
And  darkens  every  folly  into  crime ! 

Warriors  and  aiatesmen  have  their  meed  of  praise, 

And  what  they  do  or  suffer  men  record ; 
But  the  long  sacrifice  of  woman'a  days 

Fasaes  without  a  thought — without  a  word ; 
And  many  %  holy  struggle  for  the  aake 

Of  dutiea  atemly,  faithfully  fulfill'd— 
For  which  the  anxious  mind  must  watch  and 
wake. 

And  the  ttrtrng  CaeVtnfBa  ol  ^<a\k»aix^«Q^  ^<r- 
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Goes  by  unheeded  as  the  summer  wind, 
And  leaves  no  memory  and  no  trace  behind ! 
Yet,  it  may  be,  more  lofty  courage  dwells 

In  one  meek  heart  which  braves  an  adverse  fate, 
Than  his,  who^jic  ardent  soul  indignant  swells 

Warm'd  by  the  fight,  or  cheer'd  through  high 
debate : 
The  soldier  dies  surrounded  ;— ^ould  he  live 
Alone  to  suffer,  and  alone  to  strive  f 

Answer,  ye  graves,  whose  suicidal  gloom 
Showa  deeper  horror  than  a  common  tomb  * 
Who  sleep  wirhiii  T    The  men  who  wduld  evade 
An  unseen  lot  of  which  thoy  f'<>lt  afraid. 
Embarrassment  of  means,  which  work'd  annoy, — 
A  past  remorse, — aftitiirel»lank  of  joy, — 
The  sinful  rashneu  of  a  Miiui  despair, — 
These  were  the  strokes  which  sent  your  victims 
there. 

In  many  a  villapo  churchynrd's  simple  grave, 
Where  all  unmark'd  the  cypress  branches  wave; 


Her  hope,  her  anguish,  as  the  tender  flower 
Bloom'd  to  the  sun,  or  sickcnM  in  the  storm, 

In  memory's  magic, mirror  glide  along, 
And  scarce  she  notes  the  different  scene  around, 

And  scarce  her  lips  refrain  the  cradle-song 
Which  soothM  that  infant  with  its  lulling  louod! 

"'  But  the  dream  changes  ;  quiet  years  roll  on ; 

That  dawn  of  frail  existence  fleets  away, 
And  she  beholds  beneath  the  summer  sun 

A  blessed  sight ;  a  little  child  at  play. 
The  soft  light  &lls  upon  its  golden  hsir. 

And  shows  s  brow  intelligently  mild; 
No  more  a  cipher  in  this  world  of  care, 

Love  cheers  and  chides  that  happy  consdosi 
child. 
No  more  unheeding  of  her  watchful  love, 

Pride  to  excel,  its  docile  spirit  stirs; 
Regret  and  hope  its  tiny  bosom  move. 

And  looks  of  fondness  brightly  answer  hen; 
O'er  the  green  meadow,  and  the  broomy  bill. 


t^^ „    I,  ...u       T\     .1         11      I      1  •  In  restless  joy  It  bounds  and  darts  along ; 

In  many  a  vault  where  Death  could  only  claim  i  r.    .i         t.   l  \.      .t.    e  i  j -ii 

Tu^  uJ^c  ;»-  .  «.;^ c  '  i  Or  through  the  breath  of  eveamg,  low  and  ctui, 

Tl  he  bnef  macnpiion  of  a  woman  a  name  ;  r"      i       •  i.     •    ur  i      •      •  i 


m^cnpiion 

Of  different  ranks,  and  different  degrees, 
From  daily  labour  to  a  life  of  ease, 
(From  the  rich  wife  who  throuph  the  weary  day 
Wept  in  her  jewels,  griel's  unreasinjj  prey. 
To  the  poor  soul  who  trud^^ed  o'er   marsh  and 

moor, 
And  with  her  baby  begLj'd  from  diwr  to  door, — ) 
Lie  hearts,  which,  ere  they  found  t!iar  last  release,  i 
Had  lost  all  memory  of  the  I)lrsi>ing  *'  pence ;" 
Hearts,   whose   long  stnigf^le  through   unpitied 

vears 
None  saw  but  Him  who  marks  the  mourner's 

tears; 
The  obscurely  noble  I  who  evaded  not 


Carols  with  mirthful  voice  its  welcome  long. 

Again  the  vision  changes ;  from  her  view 

The  child's  dear  love  and  antic  mirth  are  gone; 
But,  in  their  stead,  with  cheek  of  rose-leaf  hoe, 

And  fair  slight  form,  and  low  and  silvery  iodc^ 
Rises  the  sweetest  spirit  thought  can  csll 

From  memory's  distant  worlds — the  fairy  soll; 
Whose  heart  her  childish  pleasures  still  enihnU 

Whoso  unbound  hair  still  floats  in  careless  carl, 
But  in  whose  blue  and  meekly  lifted  eyes. 

And  in  whose  shy,  though  sweet  and  cordiil 
smile, 
And  in  whose  changeful  blushes,  dimly  rise 

Shadows  and  liehts  thaT*^'ere  not  seen  erewhilc; 


The  woe  which  lie  had  will  d  should  be  their  lot,    eu  j  j  r  u.    .u  .    ..-  i     r  .   i^ 

n  ,  J    .  ,  ,        ,  '   Shadows  nnd  h^hts  that  speak  of  woman  s  we. 

But  nerved  themselves  to  bear !  i^r    n  .i    .       i  _  5     u      <  .    l  i 

Of  all  that  makes  or  mars  her  fate  below; 

Of  such  art  thou  •  ^y^^erto*^  prophecies,  which  lime  must  provs 
My  mother !     With  thy  cnim  and  holy  brow, 


And  high  devoted  heart,  which  suffcr'd  still 
Unmurmuring,  through  each  degree  of  ill. 
And,  because  fate  hath  will'd  that  mine  should  be 
A  poet's  soul  (at  least  in  my  degree.)  — 
And  thmt  my  verse  wouhl  faintly  shadow  forth 
What  I  have  seen  of  pure  unselfish  worth. — 
Therefore  I  speak  of  thee  ;  that  tho«ie  who  read 
That  trust  in  woman,  which  is  still  my  creed, 
Thy  early-widow'd  image  may  recall 
And  greet  thy  nature  as  the  type  of  all ! 

Enough  !     With  eyes  of  fond  unwearied  love 
'The  mother  of  my  story  watch'd  above 
Her  sleeping  child  ;  and,  as  she  views  the  grace 
And  blushing  beauty  of  that  girlish  face. 
Her  thoughts  roam  back  through  change  of  time 

and  tide. 
Since  first  Heaven  sent  the  blessing  by  her  side. 

In  that  sweet  vision  she  again  receives 
The  snow-white  cradle,  where  chat  tiny  head 

.Lay,  like  a  small  bud  folded  in  its  leaves, 
Foster'd  with  dew  by  tears  of  fondness  shed  ; 

JBach  infantine  event,  each  dangerous  hour 


More  bright  in  glory,  or  more  dark  with  woe*. 
!  And  that  soft  vision  also  wanders  by, 

Melting  in  fund  and  innocent  smiles  away, 
:  Till  the  loved  real  meets  the  watchful  eye 

Of  her  who  thus  recall'd  a  former  day  ; 
The  gentle  daughter,  for  whose  precious  sake 

Her  widow'd  heart  had  struggled  with  its  pMi 
And  still  through  lonely  grief  refused  to  break. 

Because  Ihal  tie  to  Earth  did  yet  remain. 
Now,  as  she  fondly  gazed,  a  few  meek  tears 

Stole  down  her  cheek ;  for  she  that  slnmber'i 
there. 
The  beautiful,  the  loved  of  many  yMrs, 

A  bride  betroth'd  must  leave  her  fosteringcan; 
Woo'd  in  another's  home  apart  to  dwell — 
Oh  !  might  that  other  love  but  half  as  well ! 


As  if  the  mournful  wish  had  touchM  her 
The  slumbering  maiden  woke,  withsuddem 
Turn'd,  with  a  dazzled  and  intense  surprise. 
On  that  fond  face  her  bright,  bewilder'deyct; 
Gazed  round  on  each  familiar  object  nesr* 

;  As  though  she  doubted  yet  if  sense  was  dasr; 

I  Cover'd  her  brow  and  sigh'd,  as  though  to  waki 
Had  power  some  Ipell  of  happy  thought  tobntk; 


Which  patsM  wUh  ihieaieuw^  o  ex  W'a  li%^«  /\Vv<^^  \s\\irmur'd,  in  a  low  and  earnest  tone, 
form,  \''  ^^^-  >a^it!ax\i>«issA.^\«%BDLfor  •▼«  gone  f 
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le  is  the  power  of  dreams !    Who  hath 
>t  felt, 

1  the  raoming  light  such  visions  melt, 
!  Teird  soul,  though  struggling  to  be  fi^e, 
f  that  deep  unfathom*d  mystery, 
haunted  by  the  thoughts  of  good  or  ill, 
ibadowy  influence  pursues  us  still  f 

times  remorse    doth  weigh  our  spirits 

)wn; 

ime  committed  earns  Heaven's  angriest 

>wn; 

rful  sin,  in  which  the  tempted  heart 

jrce,  perhaps,  forborne  its  waking  part, 

-eanw  of  judgment ;  loud  the  thunders  roll, 

fena  shrink  blackened  like  a  flaming  scroll; 

t,  we  die,  beneath  the  avening  rod, 

ily  hide  from  our  offended  God. 

though  fancy  change  our  mortal  lot, 
t  our  slumbers,  conscience  sleepeth  not; 
inge  sad  dial,  by  its  own  true  light, 

our  thoughts,  how  dark  soe'er  the  night, 
)ur  pillow  watchful  guard  it  keeps, 
1  the  sinner  tremble  while  he  sleeps. 

imes,   with  fearful  dangers   doom'd  to 
•pe, 

each  wild  and  visionary  hope, 
vith  a  thousand  wounds,  we  struggle  still, 
1  that  tortures,  powerle^ts  to  kill. 
68  'mid  ocean  storms,  in  fearful  strife, 
I  the  wave,  and  shrieking,  gasp  for  life, 
owding  round  us,  faces  rise  and  gleam, 
lown  and  loved,  some,  pictures  of  our 
earn  ; 

the  buoyant  waters  wildly  toss'd — 
ts  foaming  caverns  darkly  lost— 
tting  forms  the  dangerous  hour  partake, 
our  aid,  or  suffer  for  our  sake. 
18  of  present  Ufe,  the  slumbering  soul 
8  us  onward,  as  the  billows  roll, 
tch'd  from  death,  we  seem  to  touch  the 
-and, 

he  shoreward  wave,  and  dash  to  land ! 
B  come :  the  forms  whose  wild  array 
round  us  while  we  struggled,  fade  away— 
w  not,  reck  not,  who  the  danger  shaied, 
uely  dreaming,  feel  that  we  are  spared. 

imes  a  grief,  of  fond  aflection  bom, 
t  our  heart,  and  bids  us  weep  till  mom  ; 
guish,  copied  from  our  waking  fears, 
he  eternal  fount  of  human  tears, 
to  watch  some  visionM  bed  of  death, 
faint  hand,  and  catch  the  parting  breath, 
hose  we  prized  the  most,  and  loved  the 
•t, 

rkly  sinking  to  the  grave's  long  rest ; 
ir  arms  they  fade,  they  faint,  they  die, 
ir  eyes  the  funeral  train  sweeps  by  ; 
•  the  orphan's  sob — the  widow's  wail- 
dim  senses  woful  thoughts  prev«l, 
h  a  burst  of  grief,  the  spell  we  break, 
«ping  for  th'  imagined  loflt,  awake. 

«!  from  dreams  like  these  aroused  at 

ngth, 

pt  Um  spirit  to  iu  former  strength ! 


What  memories  crowd  the  newly  conscious  braio, 
What  gleams  of  rapture,  and  what  starts  of  paia! 
Till  from  the  soul  the  heavy  mists  stand  clear. 
All  wanes  and  fades  that  seem'd  so  darkly  drear, 
The  sun's  fair  rays  those  shades  of  death  destroy. 
And  passionate  thankfulness  and  tears  of  joy 
Swell  at  our  hearts,  as,  gazing  on  his  beam, 
We  start,  and  cry  aloud,  **  Thank  Heaven,  *twM 
but  a  dream !" 

But  there  are  visions  of  a  fairer  kind. 
Thoughts  fondly   cherish'd  by  the  slumbering 

mind. 
Which,  when  they  vanish  from  the  wakiiig brain, 
We  close  our  eyes,  and  long  to  dream  again. 
Their  dim  voice  calls  to  our  forsaken  side 
Those  who  betray'd  us,  seeming  true  and  tried ; 
Those  whom  the  fast  receding  waves  of  time 
Have  floated  from  us ;  those  who  in  the  prime 
And  glory  of  our  young  life's  eagle  flight 
Shone  round  like  rays,  encircling  us  with  light. 
And  gave  the  bright  similitude  of  truth 
To  fair  illusions — vanish' d  with  our  youth. 
They  bring  again  the  trysi  of  early  love, 
(That  passionaie  hope,  all  other  hopes  above  !) 
Bid  the  pale  hair,  long  shrouded  in  the  grave, 
Round  the  young  head  in  floating  ringlets  wave, 
And  fill  the  air  with  echoes.     Gentle  words, 
Low  laughter,  and  the  singing  of  sweet  birds, 
Come  round  us  then ;  and  drooping  of  light  boughs. 
Whoso  shadow  could  not  cool  our  burning  brows, 
And  lilac-blossoms,  scenting  the  warm  air, 
And  long  laburnums,  fragile,  bright,  and  fair ; 
And  murmuring  breezes  through  the  green  leaves 

straying, 
And  rippling  waters  in  the  sunshine  playing, 
All  that  around  our  slumbering  sense  can  fling 
The  glory  of  some  half- forgotten  spring! 
They  bring  again  the  fond  approving  gaze 
Of  old  true  friends,  who  mingled  love  withpraiss  ; 
When  fame  (that  cold  bright  guiding  star  below) 
Took  from  affection's  light  a  borrow'd  glow— 
And,  strong  in  all  the  might  of  earnest  thought, 
Through  the   long  studious    night    untired  ws 

wrought, 
That  others  might  the  morning  hour  beguile, 
With  the  fond  triumph  of  their  wondering  smile. 
What  though  those  dear  approving  smiles  be  gone. 
What  though  we  strive  neglected  and  alone. 
What  though  no  voice  now  mourns  our  hope's 

alloy, 
Nor  in  the  hour  of  triumph  gives  us  joy  f 
In  dreams  the  days  return  when  this  was  not. 
When  strong  affection  sooth'd  our  toilsome  lot  t 
Cheer'd,  loved,  admonished,  lauded,  we  aspire, 
And  the  sick  soul  regains  its  former  fire. 

Beneath  the  influence  of  this  fond  spell, 
Happy,  contented,  bless'd,  we  seem  to  dwell; 
Sweet  faces  shine  with  love's  own  tender  ray, 
Which  frown,  or  boldly  turn  from  us,  by  day  ; 
The  lonely  orphan  hears  a  parent's  voice ; 
Sad  childless  mothers  once  again  rejoice ; 
The  poor  deserted  seems  a  happy  bride ; 
And  the  long  parted  wander  side  by  side. 

Ah ,  vam  deceit '.     ANtak\a%  'm^\i «.  %w\<t 
Sick  grow  \]be  V^e^ung^  oi  \Va  \xq<q^^\«wi\\ 
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Silence,  like  6->ine  dark  mantle,  dropi  around, 
Quenching  th'  imagined  voice's  welcome  sound ; 
Again  the  soul  repeats  its  old  farewells, 
Again  recalls  sad  hours  and  funeral  knells ; 
Again,  as  daylight  opena  on  their  riew, 
The  orphan  shrinks,  the  mother  mourns  anew ; 
Till  clear  we  feel,  as  fadea  the  morning  atar. 
How  left,  how  lonely,  how  oppress* d  we  are ! 

And  other  dreams  exist,  more  vague  and  bright 
Than  memory  ever  brought  to  cheer  the  night  ;— 
Moat  to  the  young  and  happy  do  ihey  come, 
To  those  who  know  no  f«h(>lter  but  of  home ; 
To  those  of  whom  the  inspired  writer  spoke, 
When  from  his  lips  the  words  prophetic  broke, 
Which  (conscious  of  the  strong  and  credulous  spall 
Eiperience  only  in  the  heart  can  quell) 
Promiaed  the  nearer  glimpse  of  peHect  truth 
Not  to  cold  wisdom,  but  to  fervent  youth  ; 
ESach,  in  their  measure,  caught  iu  fitful  gleamt*- 
The  young  saw  visions,  and    the  old  dream'd 
dreama. 

The  young !  Oh !  what  should  wandering  fancy 

bring 
In  life's  first  spring-time  but  the  thoughts  of  spring  f 
World  without  winter,  blooming  amaranth  bowers* 
Garlands  of  brightness  wreath*d  from  changeless 

flowers  ; 
Where  shapes  like  angels  wander  to  and  fro, 
UnwingM,  but  glorious,  in  the  noontide  glow, 
Which  steeps  the  hills,  the  dales,  the  earth,  the  sea, 
In  one  soft  flood  of  goldon  majesty. 
In  this  world, — so  create, — no  sighs  nor  tears,— 
No  sadness  brought  with  lapse  of  varying  years,^- 
No  cold  betrayal  of  the  trusting  heart,— 
No  knitting  up  of  love  fore-doom'd  to  part,-— 
No  pain,  deformity,  nor  pale  diHease,— 
No  wars,— no  tyranny. — no  fears  that  freeze 
The  rapid  current  of  the  restless  blood, — 
Nor  effort  scorn*d, — nor  act  misunderstood, — 
No  dark  remorse  for  ever-haunting  sin, — 
Bat  all  at  peace  without. — at  rest  within  ; 
And  hopes  which  gild  thought's  wildest  waking 

hours. 
Scattered  around  us  carelessly  as  flowers. 

Oh !  Paradise,  in  vain  didst  thou  depart ; 
Thine  image  still  is  stamped  on  every  heart ! 
Though  mourning  man  in  vain  may  seek  to  trace 
The  site  of  that  which  mnu  his  dwelling-place, 
Though  the  four  glittering  rivers  now  divide 
No  realms  of  beauty  with  their  rolling  tide, 
Each  seyeral  life  yet  opens  with  the  view 
Of  that  unblightcd  world  where  Adam  drew 
The  breath  of  being :  in  each  several  mind. 
However  cramp'd,  and  fetter'd,  and  confined. 
The  innate  power  of  beauty  folded  lies. 
And,  like  a  bud  beneath  the  summer  skies. 
Blooms  out  in  youth  through  many  a  radiant  day, 
Though  in  life's  winter  frost  it  dies  away. 

From  such  a  vision,  bright  with  all  the  fame 
Her  youth,  her  innocence,  her  hope  could  firame, 
The  maiden  woke :  and,  when  her  shadowy  gate 
Had  lost  the  daziled  look  of  wild  amate 
Turn'd  on  her  moiher  when  she  first  awoke. 
Thus  to  her  qaealummi^  ^\axicA  i^«  vmvhvco^ 
apoke  :— 


**  Methought,  oh  !  gentle  mother,  by  thy  uk 
I  dwelt  no  more  as  now,  but  through  a  wide 
And  sweet  world  wander' d  ;  nor  even  then  iIom; 
For  ever  in  that  dream's  soft  light  stood  ooe,— 
I  know  not  who, — yet  most  fkmiliar  seem'd 
The  fond  companionship  of  which  I  dream'd. 
A  brother's  love,  is  but  a  name  to  me ; 
A  father's,  brighien'd  not  my  infancy ; 
To  me  in  childhood's  years,  no  stranger's  iioi 
Took,  from  long  habit,  friendahip's  holj  grace; 
My  life  hath  still  been  lone,  and  needed  not. 
Heaven  knows,  mor^  perfect  love  than  was  OTb 
In  thy  dear  heart :  how  dream'd  I  tfaeo,  rm 

mother. 
Of  any  love  but  thine,  who  knew  no  other? 

"  We  seem'd.  this  ahadow  and  myself,  to  be 
Together  by  the  blue  and  boundless  ses : 
No  settled  home  was  preaent  to  my  thoB^^- 
No  other  form  my  clouded  fancy  brought; 
This  one  familiar  presence  still  beguiled 
My  very  thought,  and  iook'd  on  roe  and  mM 
Fair  atretch'd  in  beauty  lay  the  glittering  sUMi 
With  low  green  copses  sloping  from  the  hod; 
And  tangled  underwood  and  aunny  fern. 
And  flowera  whose  humble  names  none  oaii* 

learn, 
Small  starry  wild  flowera,  white  and  goldsadM* 
With  leavea  tum'd  crimson  by  the  automulkii 
Bask'd  in  the  fervour  of  the  noontide  glow, 
Whose  hot  rays  pierced  the  thirsty  roots  bdov. 
The  floating  nautilua  roee  clear  and  pals. 
As  though  a  spuit  trimm'd  its  &iry  sail. 
White  and  transparent ;  and  beyond  it  ffaali 
Such  light  as  never  yet  on  ocean  beam'd: 
And  pink-lipp'd  ahells.  and  many-coloQr'd«H^ 
And  long  brown  bulbous  things  like  jasper  bo^ 
And  glistening  pearls  in  beauty  faint  arid  te. 
And  all  things  strange,  and  wonderfol.  andnR 
Whose  true  existence  travellers  make  kaoea. 
Seem'd  acattered  there,  and  easily  my  ows. 
And  tht'n  we  wove  our  ciphers  in  the  ssodi,      I 
All  fondly  intertwined  by  loving  hands;  I 

And  Inugh'd  to  aee  the  rustling  snow-wfaiM^  | 
Creep  o'er  the  names  and  wash  their  traeei^ 
And  the  storm  came  not,  though  the  wkiMft* 
curl'd 

In  lines  of  brightness  far  along  the  coast; 
Though  many  a  ahip,  with  swelling  sails  nnfiif^ 

From  the  mid-sea  to  sheltering  haven  aW^i 
Though  the  wild  billows  heaved,  and  nsi.^ 
broke. 

One  o'er  the  other  with  a  restless  soond, 
And  the  deep  spirit  of  the  wind  awoke, 

Uuf&ing  in  wrath  each  gtaaay  verdant 
While  onward  coU'd  that  army  of  hogs 

Until  the  foremoet,  with  exulting  roar. 
Rose,  proudly  created,  o'er  his  brother 

And  daah'd  triomphant  on  the  groaoi 
For  then  the  moon  rose  np,  i^|rht'i 
queen, 

'  Walkiqg  with  white  feet  o'er  the  wMd^ 
And  all  grew  adU  again,  as  she  hadbaM 

Heaven's  n^neoger  to  bring  uaanJiyS 

Till,  pale  and  tsndar,  on  the  gHsianiog  Bfli 

She  sank  and  waakd  like  one  who  Ivfatii*^*  t 

^^xvdaull  we  linger'd  by  that  ahadowy  sHadl  I  ^ 

Xx^Mf^l^t^Vtfi^^^QsM^Si^kaiid  U'diiki^l '< 
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THE  DREAM. 


eei 


lie  hosh'd  wvret  rippling  softly  at  our  feet, 
lie  night-breese  fresheiUDg  o*er  the  summer'a 

heat; 
^ith  our  heartfl  beating,  and  our  gazing  eyes 
Wd  on  the  star-ligiit  of  those  deep  blue  skies, 
•leesing  *  the  year,  the  hour,  the  place,  the  time  ;* 
^hile  sounded,  faint  and  far,  some  turret's  mid- 
night chime. 

'  It  pass'd,  that  vision  of  the  ocean's  might ! 

I  know  not  how,  for  in  my  slumbering  mind 
liere  was  no  movement,  all  was  shifting  light. 
Through  which  we  floated  with  the  wandering 
wind; 
Ind,  still  together,  in  a  different  scene, 
Ve  look'd  on  England's  woodland,  fresh  and 
green. 

'  No  perfume  of  the  cultured  rose  was  there. 
Wooing  the  senses  with  its  garden  smell, — 
*for  snow-white  lily, — called  so  proudly  &ir. 
Though  by  the  poor  man's  cot  she  loves  to 

dwell, 
'far  finds  his  gentle  garden  scant  of  room 
To  bid  her  stately  buds  in  beauty  bloom ; — 
for  jasmin,  with  her  pale  stars  shining  through 
rbe  myrtle  darkness  of  ber  leaf's  green  hue, — 
for  heliotrope,  whose  gray  and  heavy  wreath 
fimics  the  orchard  blossoms'  fruity  breath — 
for  clustering  dahlia,  with  its  scentless  flowers 
/heating    the   heart    through    autumn's   faded 

hours,— 
if  or  bright  chrysanthimum,  whose  train'd  array 
Itill  makes  the  rich  man*8  winter  path  look  gay, 
ind  bows  its  hsrdy  head  when  wild  winds  blow, 
To  free  its  petals  from  the  fallen  snow  ;— 
^or  yet  carnation  ;"— 

(Thou,  beloved  of  all 
rbe  plants  that  thrive  at  art  or  nature's  call, 
if  one  who  greets  thee  with  a  weary  sigh 
%.•  the  dear  friend  of  happy  days  gone  by ; 
3y  one  who  names  thee  last,  but  loves  thee  first, 
3f  all  the  flowers  a  garden  ever  nursed ; 
rbe  mute  remembrancer  and  gentle  token 
3f  links  which  heavy  hands  have  roughly  broken. 
Welcomed  through  many  a  summer  with  the  same 
Jnalier'd  gladness  ss  when  first  ye  came, 
kod  welcomed  still,  though — as  in  latter  years 
IVa  often  welcome  pleasant  things — with  tears !) 

I  wander !   In  the  dream  these  had  no  places- 
Nor  sorrow : — all  was  nature's  freshest  grace. 

^  There,  wild  geranium,  with  its  woolly  stem 

And  aromatic  breath,  perfumed  the  glade ; 
And  fiury  speedwell,  like  some  sapphire  gem. 

Lighted  with  purple  sparks  the  hedge-row's 
shade; 
AjmI  woodbine,  with  ber  tinted  calyxes, 

And  dog-rose  glistening  with  the  dews  of  morn. 
And  tangled  wreaths  of  tufted  clematis. 

Whose  blossoms  pale  the  careless  eye  may 
■com, 
{Am  ffoen  and  light  her  fairy  mantles  fall 
To  hide  the  rough  hedge  or  the  crumbling  wall,) 

Sm  in  whose  breast  the  laden  will-bees  dive 
'ar  tbe  best  riches  of  their  teeming  hive : 


'*  There,  sprang  the  sunny  cricket ;  there, 

spread 
The  fragile  silver  of  the  spider's  thread, 
Stretching  from  blade  to  blade  of  emerald 
Unbroken,  till  some  human  footstep  pass; 
There,  by  the  rippling  stream  that  murmured  on. 
Now  seen,  now  hidden — half  in  light,  half  soiir— 
The  darting  dragon-fly,  with  sudden  gleam. 
Shot,  as  it  went,  a  gold  and  purple  beam ; 
And  the  fish  ieap'd  within  the  deeper  pool. 
And  the  green  trees  stretch'd  out  their  branchaa 

cool. 
Where  many  a  bird  hush'd  in  her  peopled  nest 
The  unfledged  darlings  of  her  feather'd  braaat. 
Listening  her  mate's  clear  song,  in  that  sweat 

grove 
Where  all  around  breathed  happiness  and  lova ! 

*'  And  while  we  talk'd  the  summer  hoina  flaw 
fast, 
As  hours  may  fly,  with  those  whoae  lova  ia 
young ; 
Who  fear  no  future,  and  who  know  no  past. 

Dating  existence  from  the  hope  that  sprang 
Up  in  their  hearts  with  such  a  sudden  light, 
Tliai  all  beyond  shows  dark  and  blank  aa  night. 


**  Until  methought  we  trod  a  wide  flat  heath, 

Where  yew  and  cypress  darkly  seem'd  to  wave 
O'er  countless  tombs,  so  beautiful,  that. death 

Seem'd  here  to  make  a  garden  of  the  grave ! 
All  that  ia  holy,  tender,  full  of  grace. 

Was  sculptured  on  the  monuments  around. 
And  many  a  line  the  musing  eye  could  trace, 

Which  spoke  unto  the  heart  without  a  sound. 
There  lay  the  warrior  and  the  son  of  song. 

And  there — in  silence  till  the  judgment'day— 
The  orator,  whose  all-persuading  tongue 

Had  moved  the  nations  with  resistless  sway ; 
There  slept  pale  men  whom  science  taught  to 
climb 

Restlessly  upward  all  their  labouring  youth  ; 
Who  left,  half  conquer'd,  secrets  which  in  time 

Burst  on  mankind  in  ripe  and  glorious  truth. 
He  that  had  gazed  upon  the  sieadfiist  stars. 

And  could  foretell  the  dark  eclipse's  birth, 
And  when  red  comets  in  iheir  blazing  cars 

Should  sweep  above  the  awed  and  troubled 
earth : — 
He  that  had  sped  brave  vessels  o'er  the  seas. 

Which  swiftly  bring  the  wanderer  tohu  home, 
Uncanvass'd  ships,  which  move  without  a  breaas. 

Their  bright  wheels  dashing  through  the  ocean 
foam : — 
All.  who  in  this  life's  bounded  brief  career 

Had  shone  amongst  or  served  their  fellow-man. 
And  left  a  name  enibalni'd  in  glory  here, 

Lay  calmly  buried  on  that  magic  plain. 
And  he  who  wander'd  with  me  in  my  dream. 

Told  me  their  histories  as  we  onward  went, 
Till  the  grave  ehone  with  such  a  hallow'd  beam. 

Such  pleasure  with  their  memory  seem'd  blant. 
That,  when  we  look'd  to  Heaven,  our  upward  ef^ 
With  no  funereal  sadness  mock'd  tbe  skies ! 


II 


Then,  change  of  scene,  and  time,  and  place  oiiea 

more  ; 
And  by  a  Goihic  n«*\xvAo^  ,  ntW^  \s.t\^\* 
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Whose  stain'd  armorial  bearings  on  the  floor 

Flung  the  quaint  tracery  of  their  colour' d  Ught, 
We  sate  together  ;  hia  most  noble  head 

Bent  o'er  the  storied  tome  of  other  days, 
And  still  he  commented  on  all  we  read, 

And  taught  me  what  to  love,  and  what  to  praise. 
Then  Spenser  made  the  summer  day  seem  brief, 

Or  Milton  sounded  with  a  loftier  song. 
Then  Cowpercharm'd,  with  lays  of  gentle  grief, 

Or  rough  old  Drydcn  roH'd  the  hour  along. 
Or.  in  his  varied  beauty  dearer  still, 
Sweet  Shakspeare  changed  the  world  around  at 

will ; 
And  we  forgot  the  sunshine  of  that  room 
To  sit  with  Jacquei  in  the  forest  gloom  ; 
To  look  abroad  with  Juliet's  anxious  eye 
■For  her  boy-lover  'neath  the  moonlight  sky; 
Stand  with  Macbeth  upon  the  haunted  heath. 
Or  weep  for  gentle  Dcsdemona's  death  ; 
Watch,  on  bright  Cydnus*  wave,   the  glittering 

sheen 
And  silken  sails  of  Egypt's  wanton  Queen  ; 

Or  roam  with  Ariel  through  that  island  strange     [Till  stretrh'd  beneath  in  far  perspective  lay 
Where  spirits,  and  not  men.  were  wont  to  range, !  The  glittering  city  and  the  deep  blue  bay ! 
Still  struggling  on  through  brake,  and  bush,  and  .  Then  as  we  tum'd  again  to  groves  and  bowvn. 


While  on  its  ceiling  roU'd  the  fiery  car 

Of  the  bright  day-god,  chasing  night  afiur,— 

Or  Jove's  young  favourite,   toward   Olympus' 

height 
SoarM  with  the  eagle's  dark  majestic  flight,— 
Or  fiiir  Apollo's  harp  seem'd  freshly  strung. 
All  Heaven  group*d  round  him,  littening  while  h 

sung. 

'*So,  in   the  garden's  plann'd   and  planted 
bound 
All  wore  the  aspect  of  enchanted  ground; 
I  Thick  orange-groves,  close  arching  over  head. 
I  Shelter'd  the  paths  our  footsteps  loved  to  tread ; 
'  Or  ilex-trees  shut  out,  with  shadow  sweet, 
I  Th'  oppressive  splendour  of  the  ndontide  heat 
;  Through  the  bright  vista,  at  each  varjring  turn, 
I  Oleam'd  the  white  statue,  or  the  graceful  um; 
And.  paved  with  many  a  curved  and  twisted  fine 
Of  fair  Mosaic's  strange  and  quaint  dengn. 
Terrace  on  terrace  rose,  with  steep  so  slight, 
That  scarce  the  pausing  eye  inquired  the  height, 


hollow, 
Hearing    that 
follow !' 


sweet   voice    calling — 'Follow! 


**  Nor  were  there  wanting  lays  of  other  lands. 
For  these  were  all  familiar  in  his  hands : 
And  Dante's  dream  of  horror  work'd  its  spell, — 
And  Petrarch's  sadness  on  our  bosom  fell, — 
And  prison'd  Tasso's — he,  the  coldly-loved, 
The  madly -loving !  he,  so  deeply  proved 
By  many  a  year  of  darkness,  like  the  grave, 
For  her  who  dared  not  plead,  or  would  not  save. 
For  her  who  thought  the  poet's  suit   brought 

shame. 
Whole  passion  haih  immortalized  her  name  ! 
And  Egmont,  with  his  noble  heart  betray'd, — 
And  Carlos,  haunted  by  a  murder'^  shade, — 
And  Faust's  strange  legend,  sweet  and  wondrous 

wild. 
Stole  many  a  tear  : — creation's  loveliest  child ! 
Guileless,  ensnared,  and  tempted  Margaret, 
Who  could  peruse  ihy  fate  with  eyes  unwet  ? 

"  Then,  through  the  lands  we  read  of,  faraway, 
The  vision  led  me  all  a  summer's  day  : 
And  we  look'd  round  on  southern  Italv, 


(Rich  with  the  perfume  of  a  thousand  flowen,) 
The  sultry  day  was  cheated  of  its  force 
By  the  sweet  winding  of  some  streamlet's  coonet 
From  sculptured  arch,  and  ornamented  walls. 
Rippled  a  thousand  tiny  waterfalls. 
While  here  and  there  an  open  basin  gave 
Rest  to  the  eye  and  freshness  to  the  wave; 
Here,  high  above  the  impri>on*d  waters,  txnod 
Some  imaged  Naiad,  guardian  of  the  flood; 
There,  in  a  cool  and  grotto-like  repose, 
The  sea-born  goddess  from  her  shell  arose ; 
Or  river-god  his  fertile  urn  display'd. 
Gushing  at  distance  through  the  lone  arcade,— 
Or  Triton,  lifting  his  wild  conch  on  high. 
Spouted  the  silver  tribute  to  the  sky,— 
Or,  lovelier  still,  (hecsuse  to  nature  true. 
Even  in  the  thought  creative  genius  drew,) 
Some  statue-nymph,  her  bath  of  beauty  o'er, 
Stood  gently  bending  by  the  rocky  shore. 
And,  like  Bologna's  sweet  and  graceful  drean. 
From  her  moist  hair  wrung  out  the  living  ttret8> 

*'  Bright  was  the  spot !  and  still  we  linger'dflB 
Unwearied,  till  the  summer  day  was  done; 
Till  he,  who,  when  the  morning  dew  was  wet, 
In  glory  rose — in  equal  glory  set. 
Fair  sank  his  light,  unclouded  to  the  last. 


Where  her  dark  head  the  graceful  cypress  rears  ^nd  o'er  that  land  its  glow  of  beauty  cast; 


In  arrowy  straighiness  and  soft  majesty, 

And  the  sun's  face  a  mellower  glory  wears ; 
Bringing,  where'er  hia  warm  light  richly  shines, 
Sweet  odours  from  the  s;um*distilling  pines ; 
And  castuiii^  o'er  white  palaces  a  glow. 
Like  morning's  hue  on  mountain-peaks  of  snow. 

**  Those  palaces !  how  fair  their  columns  rose ! 
Their  courts,  cool  fountains,  and  wide  porticos  ! 
And  ballnstrated  roofs,  whose  very  form 
Told  what  an  unknown  stranger  was  the  storm  ! 
In  one  of  these  we  dwelt:  its  pninted  walls 

A  master's  hand  had  been  employed  to  trace ; 
ItM  long  cool  range  of  shadowy  iwTwV^Ve  V\^V\% 

Was  fill'd  with  staiucs  o(  moaxYmtv^  ^t^iC«\ 


And  the  sweet  breath  of  evening  air  went  forti 
To  cool  the  bosom  of  the  fainting  earth ; 
To  bid  the  pale-leaved  olives  lightly  wave 
Upon  their  seaward  slope  (whose  waters  lavi 
With  listless  gentleness  the  golden  strand. 
And  scarcely  leave,  and  scarce  return  to  land;) 
Or  >^nth  its  wings  of  freshness,  wandering rotfi 
Visit  the  heights  of  many  a  villa  crown*d. 
Where  the  still  pine  and  cypress,  side  by  nde. 
Look  from  their  distant  hills  on  Ocean's  tide. 

'  *  The  cypresr and  the  pine !     Ah.  still  I  lit 
These  thy  green  children,  lovely  Italy  t 
Nature's  dear  favourites,  allow'd  to  wear      ^ 
\\\v«a  vitsvxGAx  >Dfi^  vhcoughout  the  ciichiiff  f^ 
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when  wandering  out  at  even-time 
1  the  suneeis  of  a  colder  clime,, 
im  landscape  fades  and  grows  more  faint, 
sweet  power  a  different  scene  shall  paint ; 
r'lih  deeper  tints  the  colours  given 
ake  beauty  of  our  English  heaven, — 
le  mountains  rise  among  the  clouds, 
n    their    mass    some    marble    palace 
rouds, 

I  the  red  horizon's  level  line, 
3s  dark,  the  high  majestic  pine,— 
-,  amid  the  groups  of  English  trees, 
r  cypress  murmuring  to  the  breeze ! 

ir  again  shall  evening,  sweet  and  still, 
X)n  river,  mountain,  rock,  or  hill, — 
;aiu  shall  fresh  and  budding  spring, 
[er  summer,  hue  of  beauty  bring, 
be  clime  where  'tis  my  lot  to  dwell, 

recall,  as  by  a  magic  spell, 
es,  dear  land  of  poetry  and  song ! 
air  statues  on  my  memory  throng; 
ious  pictures  gleam  upon  my  sight 
ting  shadows  o'er  the  summer  light ; 
I  my  haunted  heart  to  dwell  once  more, 

entranced  by  thy  delightful  shore — 
e,  where  rolls  that  blue  andtidelesssea, 

thyself,  thou  radiant  Italy  ! 

there  (where  Beauty*  s  spirit  sure   had 
•th, 

)he  hath  wander'd  since  upon  the  earth, 
tter'd,  as  she  pass'd,  some  sparks  of 
)ught, 
»f  old  her  sons  of  genius  wrought, 

what  strength  the  immortal  soul  can 
eld 

3,  in  this  its  dark  and  narrow  field, 
us  with  a  fond  inquiring  thirst 
at  land  which  claim'd  her  triumphs  first) 
s  brought — with  soft  impressive  power — 
th  varying  joy  the  varying  hour, 
^med  it ;  for  welcome  still  to  all 

in  cottage,  court,  or  lordly  hall ; 
le  long  bright  summer  evenings,  oft 
and  listened  to  some  measure  soft 
ny  instruments;  or,  faint  and  lone, 
I  by  his  geptle  hand,  or  by  my  own,) 

lute  its  chorded  notes  would  send 
nd  clear ;  and  with  our  voices  blend 
so  true,  that,  when  the  breeze  swept  by, 
{led  echo  floated  on  its  sigh ! 

■till  as  day  by  day  we  saw  depart, 

living  idol  of  his  heart : 
lake  joy  a  portion  of  the  air 
ithed  around  me,  seem'd  his  only  care, 
le  harp  was  strung,  the  page  was  turn'd ; 
be  morning  rose,  the  sunset  burn'd; 
be  spring  put  on  her  verdant  suit ; 
he  summer  flower,  the  autumn  fruit ; 

world  seem'd  mine,  so  mighty  strove 
ontentment,  that  enduring  love. 

him  still,  dear  mother !    Still  I  hear 
;e  so  deeply  soft,  po  strangely  clear ; 
e  air  wild  wandering  echoes  float, 
I  my  dream'*  gweet  mume  note  for  note ! 


Oh !  shall  those  sounds  no  more  my  fancy  bleta. 
Which  till  my  heart  and  on  my  memory  press  f 
Shall  I  no  more  those  sunset  clouds  behold. 
Floating  like  bright  transparent  thrones  of  gold  f 
The  skies,  the  seas,  the  hills  of  glorious  blue ; 
The  glades  and   groves,   with   glories  shining 

through ; 
The  bands  of  red  and  purple,  richly  seen 
Athwart  the  sky  of  pale,  faint,  gem-like  green ; 
When  the  breeze  slept,  the  earth  lay  hush'd  and 

still, 
When  the  low  sun  sank  slanting  from  the  hill, 
And  slow  and  amber-iing'd  the  moon  uproae, 
To  watch  his  farewell  hour  in  glory  close  f 
Is  all  that  radiance  past— gone  by  for  ever— 

And  must  there  in  its  stead  for  ever  be 
The  gray,  sad  sky,  the  cold  and  clouded  river. 

And  dismal  dwellings  by  the  wintry  seat 
E*er  half  a  summer,  altering  day  by  day. 
In  fickle  brightness,  here,  hath  pass'd  away ! 
And  was  that  form  (whose  love  might  still  suatain) 
Nought  but  a  vapour  of  the  dreaming  brain  T^- 
Would  1  had  slept  for  ever !" 

Sad  she  sigh'd ; 
To  whom  the  mournful  mother  thus  replied  :— 

'*  Upbraid  not  Heaven,  whose  wisdom  thua 
would  rule 
A  world  whose  changes  are  the  soul's  best  school : 
All  dream  like  thee,  and  'tis  for  mercy's  sake 
That  those  who  dream  the  wildest,  soonest  wake ; 
All  deem  perfection's  system  would  be  found 
In  giving  earthly  sense  no  stint  or  bound ;         ' 
All  look  for  happiness  beneath  the  sun, 
And  each  expects  what  God  hath  given  to  noiu. 

"  In  what  an  idle  luxury  of  joy 
Would  thyspoil'd  heart  its  useless  hours  employ! 
In  what  a  selfish  loneliness  of  light 
Wouldst  thou  exist,  read  we  thy  dream  aright ! 
How  hath  thy  sleeping  spirit  broke  the  chain 
Which  knits  thy  human  lot  to  others'  pain, 
A  nd  made  this  world  of  peopled  milHons  seem 
For  thee  and  for  the  lover  of  thy  dream  ! 

"  Think  not  my  heart  with  cold  indifi^rence 

heard 
The  various  feelings  which  in  thine  have  stirr'd, 
Or  that  its  sad  and  weary  currents  know 
Faint  sympathy,  except  for  human  woe : 
Well  have  the  dormant  echoes  of  my  breast 
Answer'd  the  joys  thy  gentle  voice  express'd ; 
Conjured  a  vision  of  the  stately  mate 
With  whom  the  flattering  vision  hnk'd  thy  fate ; 
And  follow' d  thee  through  grove  and  woodland 

wild, 
Where  so  much  natural  beauty  round  thee  smiled. 

*•  What  man  so  worldly-wise,  or  chill'd  by  age, 
Who,  bending  o'er  the  faint  descriptive  page, 
Recalls  not  such  a  scene  in  some  far  nook — 
(Whereon  his  eyes,  perchance,  no  more  shall 

look ;) 
Some  hawthorn  copse,  some  gnarl'd  majestic  tree, 
The  favourite  play-place  of  his  infancy  ? 
Who  has  not  felt  for  Cowper's  sweet  lament. 
When  twelve  years'  course iheir  ci\x«l  cVAXk!\i2^\AJl 
aent; 
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When  his  fell'd  poplars  gave  no  further  shade, 
And  low  on  earth  the  blackbird's  nest  was  laid ; 
When  in  a  desert  tunshine,  bare  and  blank, 
Lay  the  green  field  and  river's  mossy  bank ; 
And  melody  of  bird  or  branch  no  more 
Roee  with  the  breeze  that  swept  along  the  shore  f 

'*  Few  are  the  hearts,  (nor  theirs  of  kindliest 

frame,) 
On  whom  fair  Nature  holds  not  surh  a  claim ; 
And  ofi,  in  afier-lifc,  some  simple  ihing — 
A  bank  of  primroses  in  early  spring — 
The  tender  scent  which  hidden  violets  yield — 
The  sight  of  cowslip*  in  a  meadow-field — 
Or  young  laburnum's  pendant  yellow  chain- 
May  bring  the  favourite  play -place  back  again ! 
Our  youthful  mates  are  gone ;  some  dead,  some 

changed. 
With  whom  that  pleasant  spot  was  gladly  ranged ; 
Ourselves,  perhaps,  more  alter'd  e'en  than  they— 
But   there   still   blooms  the  blossom-showering 

May 
There  still  along  the  hedge-row's  verdant  line 
The  linnet  sings,  the  thorny  brambles  twine ; 
Still  in  the  copse  a  troop  of  merry  elves 
Shout — (he  gay  image  of  our  former  selves; 
And  still,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  eager  hands, 
Some  rosy  urchin  high  on  tiptoe  stands, 
And  plucks  the  ripest  berries  from  the  bouglf- 
Which  tempts  a  different  generation  now ! 

'*  What  though  no  real  beauty  haunt  that  spot, 
By  graver  minds  beheld  and  noticed  not  f 
Can  we  forget  that  once  to  our  young  eyes 
It  wore  the  aspect  of  a  paradise  f 
No ;  still  around  its  hallowed  precinct  lives 
The  fond  mysterious  charm  that  memory  gives ; 
The  man  recals  the  feelings  of  the  boy. 
And  clothes  the  meanest  flower  with  freshness 
and  with  joy. 

"  Nor  think  by  elder  hearts  forgotten  quite 
Love's  whisper'd  words ;    youth's   sweet   and 

strange  delight ! 
They  live — though  after-memories  fade  away ; 
They  live  to  cheer  life's  slow  declining  day ; 
Haunting  the  widow  by  her  lonely  hearth. 
As,  meekly  smiling  at  her  children's  mirth, 
She  spreads  her  fair  thin  hands  toward  the  fire, 
To  seek  the  warmth  their  slscken'd  veins  require : 
Or  gladdening  her  to  whom  Heaven's  mercy 

sparea 
Her  old  companion  with  his  silver  hairs ; 
And  while  he  doxes — changed,  and  dull,  and 

weak— 
And  his  hush'd  grandchild  signs,  but  dares  not 

speak, — 
Bidding  her  watch,  with  many  a  tender  smile, 
The  wither'd  form  which  slumbers  all  the  while. 

*'  Yes !  sweet  the  voice  of  thoee  we  loved !  the 
tone 
Which  cheers  our  memory  as  we  sit  alone. 
And  will  not  leave  us ;  the  o'er-mastering  force. 
Whose  under-carrenl'a  strange  and  hidden  course 
Bids  some  chance  word,  by  co\dei  Vve«x\»  So\%cx« 
JUturn — and  still  reiuriv— yei  N»e«i^  xwA. 


The  ear  which  wooes  its  sameness !    How,  when 

Death 
Hath  stopp'd  with  ruthless  hand  some  prsdsoi 

breath, 
The  memory  of  the  voice  he  hath  destroy'd 
Lives  in  our  souls,  as  in  an  aching  void  ! 
How,  through  the  varying  fate  of  after-yean, 
When  stifled  sorrow  weeps  but  casual  tears. 
If  some  stray  tone  seem  like  the  voice  we  knev. 
The  heart  leaps  up  with  answer  faint  and  trot! 
Greeting  again  that  sweet,  long-vaiiish'd  soood, 
As,  in  earth's  nooks  of  ever-haunted  gronod. 
Strange  accident,  or  man's  capricious  will. 
Wakes  the  lone  echoes  and  litey  answer  ttiil! 

"  Oh !  what  a  shallow  fable  cheats  the  sge, 
When  the  lost  lover,  on  the  motley  stage, 
Wrapp'd  from  his  mistress  in  some  quatot  dis- 
guise. 
Deceives  her  ears,  because  he  cheats  her  eyes! 
Rather,  if  all  could  fade  which  charm'd  us  first,— 
If,  by  some  msgic  stroke,  some  plague-spot cmed, 
All  outward  semblance  left  the  form  beloved 
A  wreck  unrecognised,  and  half  disproved. 
At  the  dear  sound  of  that  familiar  voice 
Her  waken'd  heart  should  tremble  and  rejoies, 
Lesp  to  its  faith  at  once, — and  spurn  the  doubt 
Which,  on  such  showing,  barr'd  his  welcome  oat! 

*'  And  if  even  words  are  sweet,  wbst,  wkitii 
song. 
When  lips  we  love,  the  melody  prolong  f 
How  thrills  the  soul,  and  vibrates  to  that  lay. 
Swells  with  the  glorious  sound,  or  dies  away! 
How,  to  the  cadence  of  the  simplest  words 
That  ever  hung  upon  the  wild  harp's  chords, 
The  breathless  heart  lies  listening ;  as  it  felt 
All  life  vrithin  it  on  (hat  music  dwelt. 
And  hush'd  the  beating  pulse's  rapid  power 
By  its  own  will,  for  that  enchanted  hour ! 

*'  Ay !  tken  to  those  who  love  the  sdenes  inI, 
Music  becomes  a  passion  and  a  spell ! 
Music,  the  tender  child  of  rudest  times, 
The  gentle  native  of  all  lands  and  clinMS ; 
Who  hymns  alike  man's  cradle  and  hisgravt, 
Lulls  (he  low  cot,  or  peals  along  the  nave; 
Cheers  the  poor  peasant,  who  his  nstive  hiOi 
With  wild  Tyrolean  echoes  sweetly  fills ; 
Inspires  the  Indian's  low  monotonous  chsot. 
Weaves  skilful  melodies  for  luxury's  hsont ; 
And  still,  through  all  these  changes,  lifet  thi 

same. 
Spirit  without  a  home,  without  a  name. 
Coming,  where  all  is  discord,  strife,  and  hb, 
To  prove  some  innate  harmony  within 
Our  listening  souls ;  and  lull  the  heavinf 
With  the  dim  vision  of  an  unknown  rest ! 


"But,  dearest  child,  though  many  a  jiyl* 
given 
By  the  pure  bounty  of  all-pitying  HpavsBr-* 
Though  sweet  emotions  in  our  beans  hsvs  biA 
As  flowers  are  spangled  on  the  lap  of  earth." 
Though,  with  the  flsg  of  hope  and  triompll  M 
High  o'er  our  heeds,  we  start  when  lift  is  y90t 
And  onward  cheer'd,  by  ssnsa,  and  s%bl*  id 
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To  feel  the  Mow  which  time  should  make  1cm  keen 

Increase  its  burden  each  succeuive  day,— 
To  need  good  counsel,  and  to  miss  the  Toice, 

The  ever  trusted,  and  the  ever  true. 
Whose   tones  were  wont  to  cheer  our  faltering 
choice, 

And  show  what  holy  virtue  bade  ui  do, — 
To  bear  deep  wrong  and  bow  the  widow*d  head 

In  helpless  anguish,  no  one  to  defend; 
Or  worse, — in  lieu  of  him,  the  kindly  dead, 

Claim  faint  assistance  from  some  lukewarm 
friend,— 
Yet  scarce  perceive  the  extent  of  all  our  loss 
Till  the  fresh  tomb  l>e  green  with  gathering  moss — 
Till  many  a  morn  have  met  our  saddenM  eyes 

With  none  to  say  *'  Good  morrow  ;*' — many 
an  eve 
Send  its  red  glory  through  the  tranquil  skies, 

Each  bringing  with  it  deeper  cause  to  grieve  ! 

"  This  is  a  destiny  which  may  be  thine — 
The  common  grief:  God  wilKd  it  should  be  mine: 
Short  was  the  course  our  happy  love  had  run, 
And  hard  it  was  to  say  *  Thy  will  be  done  !' 

'*  Yet  those  whom  man,  not  God,  hath  parted, 
know 
A  heavier  pang,  a  more  enduring  woe ; 
No  softening  memory  mingles  with  their  tears. 
Still  the  wound  rankles  on  through  dreary  years. 
Still  the  heart  feels,  in  bitterest  hours  of  blame. 
It  dares  not  curse  the  long-familiar  name  ; 
Still,  vainly  free,  through  many  a  cheerless  day. 
From  weaker  lies  turns  helplessly  away, 
Sick  (or  the  smiles  that  bless'd  its  home  of  yore, 
The  natural  joys  of  life  that  come  no  more  ; 
And,  all  bewildered  by  the  abyss,  whose  gloom 
Dark  and  impassable  as  is  the  tomb. 
Lies  stretch'd  between  the  future  and  the  past,— 
Sinks  into  deep  and  cold  despair  at  last. 

"  Heaven  give  thee  poverty,  disease,  or  death. 
Each  varied  ill  that  waits  on  human  breath, 
Rather  than  bid  thee  linger  out  thy  life 
In  the  long  toil  of  such  unnatural  strife. 
To  wander  through  the  world  unreconciled. 
Heart  weary  as  a  spirit-broken  child. 
And  think  it  were  an  hour  of  bliss  like  heaven 
If  thou  could 'si  die — forgiving  and  forgiven, — 
,0r  with  a  feverish  hope,  of  anguish  born, 
(Nervinp:  thy  mind  to  feel  indignant  scorn 
Of  all  the  cruel  foes  who  *twixt  ye  stand. 
Holding  thy  heartstrings  with  a  reckless  hand,) 
Steal  to  his  presence,  now  uniteen  so  long, 
And  claim  hii  mercy  who  hath  dealt  the  wrong! 
Into  the  aching  depths  of  thy  poor  heart 

Dive,  as  it  were,  even  to  the  roots  of  pain, 
And  wrench  up  thoughts  that  tear  thy  soul  apart, 
And  burn  like  fire  through  thy  bcwilder'd  brain. 
Clothe  them  in  passionate  words  of  wild  appeal 
To  teach  thy  fellow-creature  hovo  to  feel,— 
Pray.  weep,  exhaust  thyself  in  maddening  tears, — 
Recall  the  hopes,  the  influences  of  years,— 
Kneel,  dash  thyself  upon  the  senseless  ground, 
Writhe    as    the  worm   writhes   with   dividing 

wound,— 
Invoke  the  heaven  that  knows  \Vi7  BonrroVaXraSild^ 
By  all  the  softening  momoma  oi  7ou\)d— 


By  every  hope  that  cheered  thine  earlier  dty^ 
By  every  tear  that  washes  wrath  away — 
By  every  old  remembrance  long  gone  by — 
By  every  pang  that  makes  thee  yearn  to  die ; 
And  learn  at  length  how  deep  and  stem  a  blow 
Near  hands  can  strike,  and  yet  no  pity  show ! 

*'  Oh !  weak  to  suffer,  savage  to  inflict, 
Is  man's  commingUng  nature ;  hear  him  bow 

Some  transient  trial  of  his  life  depict. 
Hear  him  in  holy  rites  a  suppliant  bow ; 

See  him  shrink  back  from  sickness  and  from  pain, 

And  in  his  sorrow  to  his  God  complain ; 

*  Remit  my  trespass,  spare  my  sin,'  he  cries, 

*  All-merciful,  Almighty,  and  All-wise  ; 
Quench  this  affliction's  bitter  whelming  tide. 
Draw  out  thy  barbed  arrow  from  my  side  :'— 
—And  rises  from  that  mockery  of  prayer 
To  hale  some  brother-debtor  to  despair ! 

"  May  this  be  spared  thee !     Yet  be  sure,  my 
child, 
(Howe'er  that  dream  thy  fancy  hath  beguiled,) 
Some  sorrow  lurks  to  cloud  thy  future  &te ; 
Thy  share  of  tears, — come  early  or  come  late,— 
Must  still  be  shed ;  and  *twere  as  vain  a  thing 
To  ask  of  Nature  one  perpetual  spring 
As  to  evade  those  sad  autumnal  hours. 
Or  deem  thy  path  of  life  should  bloom,  all  flow* 


tt 


ers. 

She  ceased:  and  that  fair  maiden  beard  thi 
truth 
With  the  fond  passionate  despair  of  yonth, 
Which,  new  to  suffering,  gives  its  sorrow  vent 
In  outward  signs  and  bursts  of  wild  laments 

"  If  this  be  so,  then,  mother,  let  me  dis 
Ere  yet  the  glow  hath  faded  from  my  sky ! 
Let  me  die  young  ;  before  the  holy  trust 
In  human  kindness  crumbles  into  dust ; 
Before  I  suffer  what  I  have  not  eam*d. 
Or  see  by  treachery  my  truth  retum'd; 
Before  the  love  I  live  for,  fades  away ; 
Before  the  hopes  I  cherish'd  most,  decay ; 
Before  the  withering  touch  of  fearful  change 
Makes  some  familiar  face  look  cold  and  strange, 
Or  some  dear  heart,  close  knitted  to  my  own. 
By  perishing,  hath  left  mc  more  alone ! 
Though  death  be  bitter,  I  can  brave  its  pun 
Better  than  all  which  threats  if  I  remain: 
While  my  soul,  freed  from  ev*ry  chance  of  ill, 
Soars  to  that  God  whose  high  mysterious  will 
Sent  me,  foredoom'd  to  grief,  with  wandering fcei, 
To  grope  my  way  through  all  this  fair  deceit  I" 

Her  parent  heard  the  words  with  grieved  amitei 
And  thus  returned,  with  calm  reproving  gaxer- 

'*  Blaspheme  not  Heaven  with  rash  impatitf 
speech, 
Nor  deem,  at  thine  own  hour,  ita  rett  to  reeek* 
Unhnppy  child !     The  full  appointed  time 
Is  His  to  choose ;  and  when  the  sallen  chinib  . 
And  deep-toned  striking  of  the  funeral  beUf    ^ 
Thy  fate  to  earthly  ears  shall  sadly  tell. 
Oh  !  may  the  death  thou  talk'st  of  as  a  boon, 
Find  thee  prepared,— nor  come  even  tben^ 


^ 

'n 
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Man's  proud  mistaken  judgments  and  false  scoro 
Shall  melt  like  mists  before  the  uprising  nnnm, 
And  holy  truth  stand  forth  serenely  bright, 
In  the  rich  flood  of  God's  eternal  light ! 


*'Then  shall  the 
rest — 


Lazarus  of  the  earth  have 


*'  True,  ere  thou  meet'st  that  long  and  dream- 
less sleep, 
hy  heart  must  ache — thy  weary  eyes  must  weep : 
is  our  human  lot !     The  fairest  child 
hat  e'er  on  loving  mother  brightly  smiled,— 
!ott  watch' d,  most  tended— ere  his  eyelids  close 
ath  had  his  Uttle  share  of  infant  woes, 
nd  dies  familiar  with  a  sense  of  grief, 
hough  ibr  all  else  his  life  hath  been  too  brief ! 
ut  shall  we  therefore,  murmuring  against  God, 
uestion  the  justice  of  his  chastening  rod, 
nd  look  to  earthly  joys  as  though  they  were 
he  prize  immortal  souls  were  given  to  share  T 

Oh !  were  f  uch  joys  and  this  vain  world  alone 

The  terra  of  human  hope — where,  where  would 

be 
'be  yictims  of  some  tyranny  unknown, 
Who  sank,  still  conscious  that  the  mind  was  free  7 
hey  that  have  lain  in  dungeons  years  on  years, 

No  voice  to  cheer  their  darkness, — they  whose 

pain 
f  horrid  torture  wrung  forth  blood  with  tears, 

Murder'd,  perhaps,  for  some  rapacious  gain, — 
"hey  who  have  stood,  bound  to  the  martyr's  stake, 

While  the  sharp  flames  ate  through  the  blister- 
ing skin, — 
Yiey  that  have  bled  for  some  high  cause's  sake, — 

They  that  have  perish'd  for  another's  sin, 
.nd  from  the  scaffold  to  that  God  appeal'd 
'o  whom  the  naked  heart  is  all  reveal'd, 
gainst  the  shortening  of  life's  narrow  span 
y  the  blind  rage  and  false  decree  of  man  ? 
.ad  where  obscurer  sufferers — they  who  slept 

And  left  no  name  on  history's  random  page, — 
Qt  in  God's  book  of  reckoning,  sternly  kept, 

Lire  on  from  year  to  year,  from  age  to  age  f 
'he  poor— the  labouring  poor !  whose  weary  lives,  i  And,  cheerfully  as  honest  prudence  may, 

Through  many  a  freezing  night  and  hungry  day,  |  Trust  to  his  pruffer'd  hand's  protecting  stay  t 
..re  a  reproach  to  him  who  only  strives 

In  luxury  to  waste  his  hours  away, — 
'he  patient  poor !  whose  insufficient  means 

Make  sickness  dreadful,  yet  by  whose  low  bed 
tft  in  meek  prayers  some  fellow-sufferer  leans, 

And  trusts  in  Heaven  while  destitute  of  bread ; 
'he  workhouse  orphan,  left  without  a  friend  *, 


The  rich  man  judgment — and  the  grieving  breast 
Deep  peace  for  ever.     Therefore  look  thou  not 
So  much  to  what  on  earth  shall  be  thy  lot. 
As  to  thy  fate  hereafier, — to  that  day 
When  like  a  scroll  this  world  shall  pass  away. 
And  what  thou  here  hast  done,  or  here  enjoy'd, 
Import  but  to  thy  9ohI: — all  else  destroy'd! 

"  And  have  thou  faith  in  human  nature  still ; 
Though  evil  thoughts  abound,  and  acts  of  ill; 
Though  innocence  in  sorrow  shrouded  be. 
And  tyranny's  strong  step  walk  bold  and  finee ! 
For  many  a  kindly  generous  deed  is  done 
Which  leaves  no  record  underneath  the  sun,— 
Stilf- abnegating  love  and  humble  worth. 
Which  yet  shall  consecrate  our  sinful  earth  ! 
He  that  deals  blame,  and  yet  forgets  to  praise, 
Who  sets  brief  storms  SKRiiist  long  summer«days. 
Hath  a  sick  judgment.     Shall  the  usual  joy 
Be  all  forgot,  and  nought  our  minds  employ, 
I'hrough  the  long  course  of  ever-varying  yean, 
Dut  temporary  pain  and  casual  tears  t 
And  shall  we  aU  condemn,  and  tdl  distrust, 
Because  some  men  are  false  and  some  unjust  f 
Forbid  it  Heaven  !  far  better  'twere  to  be 
Dupe  of  the  fond  impossibility 
Of  light  and  radiance  which  thy  vision  gave 
Than  thus  to  live  suspicion's  bitter  slave. 
Give  credit  to  thy  mortal  brother's  heart 
For  all  the  good  that  in  thine  own  hath  part. 


For  Gud,  who  made  this  teeming  earth  so  full, 
i  And  made  the  proud  dependent  on  the  dull— 
I  The  strong  upon  the  weak — thereby  would  show 

One  common  bond  should  link  us  all  below. 


**  And  visit  not  with  a  severer  scorn 
Faults,  whose  deep  root  was  with  our  nature  bom 
From  which — though  others  woo'd  thee  just  m 

I  vain — 

!Thou,  difl'erently  tempted,  didst  abstain: 
Nor  dwell  on  p<>iiiis  of  creed — assuming  right 


Or  weak  forsaken  child  of  want  and  sin, 
i^hone  helpless  life  begins,  as  it  must  end, 

By  men  disputing  who  shall  take  it  in; 
ITho  clothe,  who  aid  that  spark  to  lini^er  here, 

Which  for  mysterious  purposeT^od  hath  given  '  To  judge  how  holy  in  his  Maker's  sight 
'o  struggle  through  a  day  of  toil  and  fear,  '  Is  he  who  at  a  different  altar  bunds ; 

And  meet  him — with  the  proudest — up  in  Ilea-   For  hence  have  risen  the  bitterest  feuds  of  friends, 

Ten  !  The  wildest  wars  of  nations  ;  age  on  age 

liese  were,  and  are  not: — shall  wo  therefore   Hath  desecrated  thus  dark  history's  page; 


deem 
'hat  they  have  vanish'd  like  a  sleeper's  dream  ? 
»r  that  one  half  creation  is  to  know 
uxorious  joy,  and  others  only  woe, 
.nd  so  go  down  into  the  common  tomb, 
iTith  none  to  question  their  unequal  doom  ? 
hall  we  give  credit  to  a  thought  so  fond  f 


And  still  (though  not,   perhaps,  with   fire  and 
i  sword) 

Reckless  we  raise  *  The  banner  of  the  Lord  !* 
Mock  Heaven's  calm  mercy  by  the  plea  we  make. 
That  all  is  done  for  gentle  Jeaus'  sake,— 
Disturb  the  consciences  of  weaker  men.— 
Employ  the  scholar's  art,  the  bigot's  pen,— 


hi  DO — the  world  beyond — the  world  beyond!   And  rouse  the  wrathful  and  the  spirit-proud 


vara*  shall  the  desolate  heart  regain  its  own ! 
lieFa,  the  oppress'd  shall  stand  before  God's 

throne! 
Imra,  when  the  tangled  web  is  all  explain'd, 
fnmg  aulTer'd,  pain  inflicted,  grief  disdain'd, 


To  language  bitter,  vehement,  and  loud. 
Whose  unconvincing  fury  wounds  the  ear, 
And  seeking,  with  some  sharp  and  haughty 
How  best  the  opposing  v^xl^  mvj  \ife  ^vaxv^^v^ 
Pleads  for  reWgvou  miVx  «i  dw'iK  %  \.Q!iv^sjai»\ 
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'  Oh !  flfaall  God  tolerate  the  meanest  prayer 

That  humbly  seeks  his  high  supernal  throne. 
And  man — presumptuous  pharisee— declare 

His  fellow*8  voice  less  welcome  than  his  own  f 
Is  it  a  theme  for  wild  and  warring  words 

How  best  to  satisfy  the  Maker's  claim  ff 
In  rendering  to  the  Lord  what  is  the  Lord's, 

Doth  not  the  thought  of  violence  bring  shame  f 
Think  ye  he  gave  the  branching  forest-tree 

To  furnish  fagots  for  the  funeral  pyre  f 
Or  bid  his  sunrise  light  the  world,  to  see 

Pale  tortured  victims  perish  there  by  fire  f 
No !  oft  on  earth,  draggM  forth  in  pain  to  die, 

The  heretic  may  groan — the  martyr  bleed- 
But,  set  before  his  Sovereign  Judge  on  high, 

*Tis  man's  offence  condemns  him,  not  his  creed. 
His  first  commandment  was  to  worship  Him  : 

His  neit — to  love  the  creature  he  hath  made : 
How  blind  the  eyes  of  those  who  read,  how  dim, 

Who  see  not  here  religious  fury  stay'd  ! 
From  the  proud  Aa/f>fuliilment  of  his  law 

Sternly  he  turns  away  his  awful  face, 
Nor  will  contentment  from  their  service  draw. 

Who  fail  to  grant  a  fellow  creature  grace. 
Haply  the  days  of  martyrdom  are  past, 

But  still  we  see,  without  a  visible  end, 
The  bitter  warfare  of  opinion  last, 

Tho'  God  hath  will*d  that  man  should  be  raan*B 
friend. 
Therefore  do  thou,  e*er  yet  thy  youthful  heart 

Be  tinged  with  their  reviiings,  safe  retreat. 
And  in  those  fierce  discussions  bear  no  part,— 

Odious  in  all — in  woman  most  unmeet,— 
But  in  the  still  dark  night,  and  rising  day. 
Humbly  collect  thy  thoughts,  and  humbly  pray. 


Owns  what  the  gift  of  woman's  love  is  worth 
To  cheer  his  toils  and  trials  upon  earth ! 

*'  Sure  it  is  much,  this  delegated  power 
To  be  coneoler  of  man's  heaviest  hour ! 
The  guardian  angel  of  a  life  of  care, 
Allow'd  to  stand  'twixt  him  and  his  despair! 
Such  service  may  be  made  a  holy  task ; 
And  more,  'twere  vain  to  hope,  and  rash  to  tik. 
Therefore,  oh !  loved  and  lovely,  be  content, 
And  take  thy  lot,  with  joy  and  sorrow  blent. 
Judge  none  ;  yet  let  thy  share  of  conduct  be, 
As  knowing  judgment  shall  be  pass'd  onthes 
Here  and  hereafter ;  so,  still  undismay'd. 
And  guarded  by  thy  aweet  thoughts'  tnoqail 

shade, 
Undaxzled  by  the  changeful  rays  which  threw 
Their  Ught  across  thy  path  while  life  was  new, 
Thou  shalt  move  sober  on, — expecting  less. 
Therefore  the  more  enjoying,  happiness." 


There  was  a  pause :  then,  with  a  tremulous  smile, 
The  maiden  turn'd  and  press' d  her  mother'i 

hand  :— 
'*  Shall  I  not  bear  what  thou  hast  borne  e'erwhikt 
Shall  I,  rebellious,  Heaven's  high  will  wiili' 

stand  f 
No !  cheerly  on,  my  wandering  path  I'll  tske, 
Nor  fear  th6  destiny  I  did  not  make : 
Though  earthly  joy  grow  dim — though  pleasm 

waneth — 
This  thou  hast  taught  thy  child,  that  Goo  »• 

maineth !" 


And  from  her  mother's  fond  protecting 
She  went  into  the  world  a  youthful  bride. 


THE   CREOLE   GIRL; 

OR.  THE  PHYSICIAN'S  STORT. 


Elle  ^tait  d«  e«  monde,  oA  lea  plus  b«Uei 

Ont  le  pire  destin ; 
Et  Rose,  elle  a  v^Scu  ce  qoe  vivent  Isa  Bosas, 

L^apaca  d'an  matin ! 


"  And  be  not  thou  cast  down,  because  thy  lot 
The  glory  of  thy  dream  reeembleth  not. 
Not  for  herself  was  woman  first  create, 
Nor  yet  to  be  roan's  idol,  but  bis  mate. 
Still  from  his  birth  his  crsdled  bed  she  tends. 
The  first,  the  last,  the  faithfulest  of  friends; 
Still  finds  her  place  in  sickness  or  in  woe, 
Humble  to  comfort,  strong  to  undergo ; 
Still  in  the  depth  of  weeping  sorrow  tries 
To  watch  his  death-bed  with  her  patient  eyes ! 
And  doubt   not  thou, —  (although  at  times  de- 
ceived. 
Outraged,    insulted,    slander'd.    crush'd,    and 

grieved; 
Too  often  made  a  victim  or  a  toy. 
With  years  of  sorrow  for  an  hour  of  joy ; 
Too  oft  forgot  midst  pleasure's  circling  wiles, 
Or  only  valued  for  her  rosy  smiles,—) 
That,  in  the  frank  and  generous  heart  of  man. 
The  place  she  holds  accords  with  Heaven's  high 

plan; 
Still,  if  from  wandering  sin  reclaim'd  at  all. 
He  sees  in  her  the  angel  of  recall ; 
Still,  in  the  sad  and  serious  hours  of  life, 
Turns  to  the  sister,  mother,  friend,  or  wife ; 
Views  with  s  heart  of  fond  and  trustful  pride 
His  faithful  partner  by  his  calm  fireside ; 
And  oft,  when  barr'd  of  fortune's  fickle  grace. 
Blank  ruin  stares  him  darkly  in  the  fiice. 

Leans  his  faint  bead  upon  her  kvixdly  breast,         i  And  what  that  foir  West  Indian  did , 

And  owns  her  power  to  sooihe  Vv\m  \n\o  wix,—  \    ^c^xv^  Vtamv  butke,  who  least  ofallmi^tAr 


I. 

She  came  to  England  from  the  island  clime 
Which  lies  beyond  the  fiu*  Atlantic  wave ; 

She  died  in  early  youth — before  her  time— 
"  Peace  to  her  broken  heart,  and  virgin  gnwl" 

IL 

She  W88  the  child  of  passion,  and  of  shanti 
English  her  lather,  and  of  noble  birth ; 

Though  too  obscure  for  good  or  evil  frme. 
Her  unknown  mother  faded  from  the  sank. 

III. 


h 


\ 
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■he  Inred,  and  lored,  and  lonely  died, 
Bnt  this  oiphan  child  with  him  to  dwelL 

IV. 

t  a  to  and  innooent  young  face 
1  have  a  poifon  in  its  looks  alone, 
up  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  disgrace 
lame  most  bitter,  although  not  its  own  f 

V. 

Bre  they  who  flung  that  heavy  shade 
I  the  life  whose  days  did  but  begin ; 
)re  they  who  crush*d  her  heart,  and  made 
Kith  pay  penance  for  kiB  youth's  wild  sin; 

VI. 

was ;— «raong  her  father's  friends 
;  compassion  made  contempt  seem  light, 
'the  world,"  no  justice  e'er  defends 
etims  of  their  tortuous  wrong  and  right  :— 

VII. 

oral  England,"  striking  down  the  weak, 
niling  at  the  vices  of  the  strong, 
poor  child !   her  parent's  guilt  would 
■eak, 

tiat  which  was  her  grievance,  made  her 
rong. 

VIII. 

Id  she  understood  not ;  nor  did  they 
ade  that  world,— her,  either,  understsnd ; 
f  glory  of  her  features'  play 
i  like  the  language  of  a  foreign  land ; 

IX. 

iowy  feelings,  rich  and  wild  and  warm, 
jrlow'd  and  mantled  in  her  lovely  face,— 
It  full  beauty  of  her  youthful  form, 
itle  majesty,  its  pliant  grace, — 

X. 

^id  lustre  of  her  speaking  eye, 
tdolent  smile  of  that  bewitching  mouth, 
more  than  all  betrayed  her  nattil  sky, 
ft  us  dreaming  of  the  sunny  South,) — 

XI. 

donate  variation  of  her  blood, 

1  rose  and  sank,  as  rise  and  sink  the 

ives, 

sry  change  of  her  most  changeful  mood, 

i   sickly  fashion's    pale   and   guarded 

ivee. 

XII. 

n  this  fair  world  she  stood  alone, 
en  'mid  the  ever- moving  crowd, 
•ring  stranger,  nameless  and  unknown, 
aim  to  human  kindness  disallow* d. 

XIII. 

voold  passion's  bold  and  burning  gate, 
nriosity's  set  frozen  stare, 
er  beauty  in  those  early  days, 
otrsely  tbos  her  loweHamB  declm: 


XIV. 

Which  she  would  shrink  from,  ss  the  gentle 
plant, 

Fern-leaved  Mimosa,  folds  itself  away  ; 
Suffering  snd  sad ;— for  easy  'twas  to  daimt 

One  who  on  earth  had  no  protecting  stay. 

XV. 

And  often  to  her  eye's  transparent  lid 
The  undhed  tears  would  rise  with  sudden  start, 

And  sink  sgain,  as  though  by  reason  chid, 
Back  to  their  gentle  home,  her  wounded  heart ; 

XVI. 

Even  as  some  gushing  fountain  idly  wells 
Up  to  the  prison  of  its  marble  side, 

Whose  power  the  mountain  wave  forever  qnells,-^ 
So  rose  her  tears— so  stemm'd  by  virgin  pridei 

xvn. 

And  so  more  lonely  each  succeeding  day, 
As  she  her  lot  did  better  understand. 

She  lived  a  life  which  had  in  it  decay, 
A  flower  transplanted  to  too  cold  a  land,— ■ 

xvm. 

Which  for  a  while  gives  out  a  hope  of  bloom, 
Then  fades  and  pines,  because  it*  may  not  foel 

7*he  freedom  and  the  warmth  which  gave  it  room 
The  beauty  of  its  nature  to  reveal. 

XIX. 

For  vainly  would  the  heart  accept  its  lot 
And  rouse  its  strength  to  bear  avow'd  contempt ; 

Scorn  wUl  be  fell  as  scorn,— deserved  or  not,— 
And  from  its  bitter  spell  none  stand  exempt 

XX. 

There  is  a  basilisk  power  in  human  eyes 
When  they  would  look  afiBllow-creaturedown, 

'Neath  which  the  faint  soul  fascinated  lies. 
Struck  by  the  cold  sneer  or  the  with' ring  frown. 

XXI. 

But  one  there  was,  among  that  cruel  crowd, 
Whoee  nature  half  rehelVd  against  the  chain 

Which  fashion  flung  around  him;  though  too 
proud 
To  own  that  slsvery's  weariness  and  pnin. 

XXII. 

Too  proud  ;  perhaps  too  weak ;  for  custom  stil 
Curbs  with  an  iron  bit  the  souls  bom  free ; 

They  start  and  chafe,  yet  bend  them  to  the  will 
Of  this  most  nsmeless  ruler,— so  did  he. 


XXIII. 

And  even  unto  him  the  worldly  brand 
Which  rested  on  her,  half  her  charm  effaced ; 

Vainly  all  pure  and  radiant  did  she  stand,— 
Even  unto  him  she  was  a  thing  disgraced. 

XXIV. 

Had  she  been  early  doom'd  a  dolster'd  mm, 
To  Heaven  devoted  by  a  holy  vow^- 

ffis  union  withthit  ysat  danatVfe^  oca 
Had  Mem' d  iM^  iMTt  uffi^MMdoXft  >Sun. 
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XXV. 

He  could  have  loved  her — fervently  and  well ; 

Bat  Btill  the  cold  world  with  its  false  allure, 
Boand  his  free  liking  in  an  icy  spell, 

And  made  its  whole  foundation  insecure. 

XXVI. 

But  not  like  meaner  souls,  would  he,  to  prove 

A  vulgar  admiration,  her  pursue  ; 
For  though  his  glances  after  her  would  rove, 

As  something  beautiful,  and  strange,  and  new, 

XXVII. 

They  were  withdrawn  if  but  her  eye  met  his. 
Or,  for  an  instant  if  that  light  remained, 

They  8often*d  into  gentlest  tenderness. 
As  asking  pardon  that  his  look  had  pain*d. 

XXVIII. 

And  she  was  nothing  unto  him, — nor  he 
Aught  unto  her ;  but  each  of  each  did  dream 

In  the  still  hours  of  thought,  when  we  are  free 
To  quit  the  real  world  for  things  which  seem. 

XXIX. 

When  in  his  heart  love's  folded  wings  would  stir, 
And  bid  his  youth  choone  out  a  fitting  mate, 

Againtt  his  will  his  thoughtn  roam*d  back  to  her. 
And  all  around  scem'd  blank  and  desolate. 

XXX. 

When,  in  his  worldly  haunts,  a  smotherM  sigh 
Told  he  had  won  some  lady  of  the  land. 

The  dreaming  glances  of  hia  earnest  eye 
Beheld  far  of^  the  Creole  orphan  stand ; 

XXXI. 

And  to  the  beauty  by  his  side  he  froze. 
As  though  she  were  not  fair,  nor  he  so  young. 

And  turn*d  on  her  such  looks  of  cold  repose 
As  check*d  the  trembling  accents  of  her  tongue, 

XXXII. 

And  bid  her  heart's  dim  passion  seek  to  hide 
Its  gathering  strength,  although  the  task  be  pun. 

Lest  she  become  that  mock  to  woman's  pride— 
A  wretch  that  loves  unwoo'd,  and  loves  in  vain. 

XXXIII. 

So  in  his  heart  she  dwelt, — as  one  may  dwell 
Upon  the  verge  of  a  forbidden  ground ; 

And  oft  he  struggled  hard  to  break  the  spell 
And  banish  her,  but  vain  the  effort  found ; 

XXXIV. 

For  still  along  the  winding  wsy  which  led 
Into  his  inmost  soul,  unbidden  came 

Her  haunting  form, — and  he  was  visited 
By  echoes  soft  of  her  unspoken  name, 

XXXV 

Through  the  long  night,  when  those  we  love  teem 
near. 
However  cold,  however  far  away, 
borne,  en  the  wings  of  floating  dreams,  which 
cheer 
And  gives  us  strengOi  to  meexOoia  letrogj^^ 
day. 


XXXVI. 

Aod  when  in  twilight  hours  the  roved  apart, 
Feeding  her  love -sick  soul  with  visions  iUr, 

The  shadow  of  Ai«  eyes  was  on  her  heart. 
And  the  smooth  masses  of  his  shining  hair 

XXXVII. 

Rose  in  the  glory  of  the  evening  light, 
And,  where  she  wandered,  glided  evermore, 

A  star  which  beam'd  upon  her  world's  lone  mgfal, 
Where  nothing  glad  had  ever  shone  before. 

XXXVIII. 

But  vague  and  girlish  was  that  love, — no  hope, 
Even  of  familiar  greeting,  ever  croas'd 

Its  innocent,  but,  oh!  most  boundless  scope; 
She  loved  him, — and  she  knew  her  love  wai  loit. 


XXXIX. 

She  gazed  on  him,  as  one  from  out  a  bark, 
Bound  onward  to  a  cold  and  distant  strand, 

Some  lovely  bay,  some  haven  /air  may  mark, 
Stretching  far  inward  to  a  sunnier  land ; 

XL. 

Who,  knowing  he  must  still  sail  on,  tarns  back 
To  watch  with  dreaming  and  most  moonfil 
eyes 

The  ruffling  foam  which  follows  in  his  track. 
Or  the  deep  starlight  of  the  shoreless  skisi. 

XLI. 

Oh  !  many  a  hopeless  love  like  this  may  be,— 
For  love  will  tive  that  never  looks  to  win; 

Gems  rashly  lost  in  passion's  stormy  see, 
Not  to  be  lifted  forth  when  once  cast  in! 


PART  II. 


I. 

So  time  rdll'd  on,  till  suddenly  that  cfaiM 
Of  southern  clime  and  feelings,  droop'd  fsA 
pined; 
Her  cheek  wax'd  paler,  and  her  eye  grew  wild, 
And  from  her  youthful  form  aU  strength  d^ 
clined. 

II. 

'Twas  then  I  knew  her ;  late  and  vainly  caD'dl 
To  "  minister  unto  a  mind  diseased,"—* 

When  on  her  heart's  Sunt  sickness  all  tfaiD|i 
pall'd. 
And  the  deep  inward  pain  waa  never  eassd : 

III. 

Her  step  was  always  gentle,  but  at  last 
It  fell  88  lightly  as  a  wither'd  leaf 

In  autumn  hours ;  and  wheresoe'er  sbepas^d 
Smiles  died  away,  she  look'd  so  full  of 


v 


IV. 

kTv4mot«  than  ever  from  that  world,  wfaeia  iA 
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3  be  alone,  her  thirst  to  fill 

the  sweet  fountains  where  the  dreamers 

ink. 

V. 
beneath  the  acacia's  waving  bough, 
in  these  lonely  thoughts  she  sate  and 

Id; 

hair  parted  fi-om  her  sunny  brow, 
iceful  arm  beneath  her  languid  head  ; 

VI. 
pingly  and  sad  she  hung  above 
en  page,  whereon  her  eyes  were  bent, 
u  of  fond  regret  and  pining  lore  ; 
ard  my  step,  so  deep  was  she  intent. 

VII. 

n  she  me  perceived,  she  did  not  start, 
;d  up  those  soft  dark  eyes  to  mine, 
led,  (that  mournful  smile  which  breaks 
!  heart !) 
[lanced  again  upon  the  printed  line. 

VIII. 

eadest  thou?*'  I  ask'd.    With  fervent 

te, 

igh  she  would  have  scannM  my  inmost 

il. 

d  to  me,  and,  as  a  child  obeys 

customM  question  of  revered  control, 

IX. 

id  to  the  title  of  that  book, 

,  bending  down,  I  saw  was  "  Coralie,   ) 

e  me  one  imploring  piteous  look, 

irs,  too  long  restrain'd,  gush'd  fast  and 

e. 

X. 

lie  of  one,  whose  fate  had  been 
i  her  own  to  make  that  weeping  strange ; 
transplanted  from  a  sunnier  scene ; 
r,  allduird  and  blighted  by  the  change. 

XI. 

r  word  was  breathed  between  us  two ; — 
fidence  was  made  to  keep  or  break ; — 
that  day,  which  pierced  my  soul  quite 
>ngh, 
d  the  dying  girl  would  faintly  take, 

XII. 

nur,  as  its  grasp  (ah !  piteous  end !) 
d  the  feeble  pressure  of  her  own, 
me  to  the  last, — for  thou,  dear  friend, 
my  struggles,  all  my  sorrow  known  !'* 

X[II. 

—The  pulse  of  that  untrammell'd  heart 
to  stillness.    Those  most  glorious  eyes 
the  world  where  she  had  dwelt  mpui, 
:  cold  bosom  heaved  no  further  sighs. 

XIV. 

— and  no  one  rooum*d,  except  her  sire, 
'  a  while  look*d  out  with  eyes  more  dim ; 
her  place  beside  his  household  fire, 
1  the  fiue  that  •w  JunUed  OD  JiiiiL 
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XV. 


And  no  one  said  to  him — '•  Why  moumest  thou  f" 
Because  she  was  the  unknown  child  of  shame; 

(Albeit  her  mother  better  kept  the  vow 
Of  faithful  love,  than  some  who  keep  their 
fame.) 

XVL 

Poor  mother,  and  poor  child !— unvalued  lives ! 

Wan  leaves  that  perish'd  in  obscurest  shade ! 
While  round  me  still  the  proud  world  stirs  and 
strives. 

Say,  shall  I  weep  that  ye  are  lowly  laid  f 

XVIL 

Shall  /  mourn  for  ye  T    No !— and  least  for  thee. 
Young  dreamer,  whose  pure  heart  gave  way 
before 

Thy  bark  was  launched  upon  love's  stormy  sea. 
Or  treachery  wreck'd  it  on  the  farther  shore. 

XVIII. 

Least,  least  of  all  for  thee !  Thou  art  gone  hence ! 

Thee  never  more  shall  scornful  looks  oppress. 
Thee  the  world  wrings  not  with  some  vain  pre- 
tence. 

Nor  chills  thy  tears,  nor  mocks  at  thy  distress. 

XIX. 

From  man's  injustice,  from  the  cold  award 
Of  the  unfeeling,  thou  hast  pass'd  away  ; 

Thou'rt  at  the  gates  of  light  where  angels  guard 
Thy  path  to  realms  of  bright  eternal  day. 

XX. 

There  shall  thy  soul  its  chains  of  slavery  burst. 
There,   meekly  standing  before   God*8  high 
throtie, 

Thou*  It  find  the  judgments  of  our  earth  revertedf 
And  answer  for  no  errors  but  thme  own. 
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I  CANNOT  LOVE  THEE! 

I  CANNOT  love  thee,  tho'  thy  soul 
Be  one  which  all  good  thoughts  control ; 
Altho'  thy  eyes  be  starry  bright. 
And  the  gleams  of  golden  light 
Fall  upon  thy  silken  hair. 
And  thy  forehead,  broad  and  fair ; 
Something  of  a  cold  disgust, 
(Wonderful,  and  most  unjust,) 
Something  of  a  sullen  fear 
Weighs  my  heart  when  thou  art  near ; 
And  my  soul,  which  cannot  twine 
Thought  or  sympathy  with  thine. 
With  a  coward  instinct  tries 
To  hide  firom  thy  enamour'd  eyes. 
Wishing  for  a  sudden  blindness 
To  escape  those  looks  of  kindness ; 
Sad  she  folds  her  shivetuvi^  ^vcuq^ 
From  O&Q  \o\«  (b^  v^X^ta^im 
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Like  «  chain^  thing,  caress* d 

By  the  band  it  knowa  the  beat. 

By  tbe  band  t^bicb,  day  by  day, 

VMks  its  tmprisonM  suy, 

Brincing  gifts  of  fnitt  and  bloaaom 

From  tbe  green  earth's  plenteoua  boaom  ; 

All  but  that  for  which  it  pines 

In  those  narrow  close  confines. 

With  a  aad  and  ceaaeleas  aigb — 

Wild  and  wing^  Uberty  ! 

Can  it  be,  no  instinct  dwells 
In  th*  immortal  aoul,  which  tells 
That  thy  lore,  oh  !  boroan  brotlisr. 
Is  unwelcome  to  aiK>tber  f 
Can  the  changeful  wavering  eye. 
Raised  to  thine  in  forced  reply, — 
Can  the  cold  oonstrainM  smile. 
Shrinking  from  thee  all  the  wbile.^ 
Satisfy  thy  heart,  or  prove 
Such  a  likeneaa  of  true  love  f 

Seems  to  me,  that  I  abonld  guess 
By  what  a  world  of  bitterness. 
By  what  a  gulf  of  hopeleas  care. 
Our  two  hearts  divided  were : 
Seema  to  me  that  I  should  know 
AU  the  dread  that  lurk*d  below, 
By  the  want  of  answer  found 
In  the  voice's  trembling  sound ; 
By  the  unresponsive  gate ; 
By  the  smile  which  vainly  plays. 
In  whose  cold  imperfect  birth 
Glows  no  fondness,  lives  no  mirth ; 
By  the  sigh,  whose  different  tons 
Hath  no  echo  of  thine  own ; 
By  the  hand's  cold  clasp,  which  still 
Held  aa  not  of  ita  free  will, 
Shrinka,  as  it  for  freedom  yeam'd  ;'- 
That  my  love  was  unretum'd. 

When  thy  tongue  (ah !  woe  ia  me!) 
Whispers  lovcvows  tenderly. 
Mine  is  shaping,  all  unheard, 
Fragments  of  some  withering  word. 
Which,  by  its  complete  farewell. 
Shall  divide  us  like  a  apell ! 
And  my  heart  beats  loud  and  &st. 
Wishing  that  oonfeseion  past ; 
And  the  tide  of  anguish  rises, 
Till  its  strength  my  soul  surprises. 
And  tbe  reckless  words,  unspoken, 
Ni'srly  have  the  silence  broken. 
With  a  gush  like  some  wild  river,— 
*'  Oh  !  depart,  depart  ibr  ever !" 

But  my  faltering  courage  fails. 
And  my  drooping  spirit  quails ; 
So  sweet-earnest  looks  thy  smile 
Full  of  tenderness  the  whUe, 
And  with  such  strange  pow*r  are  gifted 
The  eyes  to  which  my  own  are  lifted ; 
So  my  faint  heart  dies  away. 
And  my  lip  can  nothing  say. 
And  I  long  to  be  alone,—- 
For  I  weep  when  thou  art  gone ! 

Yes,  I  weep,  bulO&eam^  kooSl, 
FkM  to  poodm  o*ei  tbft  ^VmAa, 
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Free  from  &are  which  check'd  iia  tk 
And  the  pain  thy  pfesence  brought. 
Whispers  me  the  useless  lie,— 
**  For  thy  love  he  will  not  dib. 
Such  pity  is  but  vanity.'* 
And  I  bend  my  weary  head 
O'er  tbe  tablets  open  spread, 
Wboee  &ir  pagea  me  invite 
All  I  dared  not  say  to  irrite ; 
And  my  fingers  rake  the  pen. 
And  my  heart  feels  braced  again 
With  a  resolute  intent ; — 
Bat,  ere  yet  that  page  be  sent. 
Once  I  view  the  written  words 
Which  must  break  tky  true  heart's  d 
And  a  viaion,  piercing  bright. 
Rises  on  my  coward  sight. 
Of  thy  fond  hand,  gladly  taking 
What  must  set  thy  bosom  aching ; 
While  too  soon  the  brittle  seal 
Bids  tbe  page  the  worst  reveal. 
Blending  in  thy  eager  gax^^ 
Scorn,  and  anguiah,  and  amase. 

Powerless,  then,  my  hand  reposei 
On  the  tablet  which  it  closss. 
With  a  cold  and  ahivering  asnss 
Bom  of  truth's  omnipotence : 
And  my  weeping  blots  the  leaves, 
And  my  sinking  spirit  grieves. 
Humbled  in  that  l^ter  nour 
By  very  consciousness  of  power ! 
What  am  I,  that  I  should  be 
Such  a  source  of  woe  to  thee  f 
What  am  I,  that  I  ahould  dsrs 
Thus  to  play  with  thy  despair. 
And  persuade  myself  that  thoa 
Wilt  not  bend  beneath  the  blow  f 

Rather  should  my  consdence  moi 
Me  to  think  of  this  vain  love. 
Which  my  life  of  peace  beguiles. 
As  a  tax  on  foolish  smiles. 
Which—like  light  not  meant  for  one 
Who,  wandering  in  the  dark  alone, 
Hath  yet  been  tempted  by  ita  ray 
To  turn  aside  and  loae  his  wajr— 
Binds  me,  by  their  careless  ain 
To  take  the  mialed  wanderer  in. 

And  I  praise  thee,  aa  I  go. 
Wandering,  weary,  full  of  woe. 
To  my  own  unwilling  heart ; 
Cheating  it  to  take  thy  part 
By  rehearsing  each  rare  merit 
Which  thy  nature  doib  inherit. 
To  myself  their  list  I  give, 
Most  prosaic,  positive  :— 
How  thy  heart  ia  good  and  trvs. 
And  thy  face  most  fair  to  view ; 
How  the  powers  of  thy  mind 
Flatterere  in  the  wisest  find. 
And  the  talents  God  hath  given 
Seem  aa  held  in  truat  for  Heaven ; 
Labouring  on  for  noble  enda,*- 
Steady  to  thy  boyhood'a  friends,— 
Slow  to  give,  or  take,  ofienoe,'— 
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What  wert  (hou.  tIiou  wliow  woe 
Tha  old  iradilionB  thuw 
Wiih  fame'a  cold  Ughi  aronnd  llw«  ¥iiiilf  it 


'  ihoughi  ihi(  (hna  c«rapa1*, 
•M  10  rejoics 
noontrained  ctxriM. 

>.  when  ihine  ejea  ihaU  Tsid 
book,  oh  take  than  b««i  ! 
n  lines  iirritten  here, 


.  ihou  and  I  ahall  ahar* 
»«t  printed  ibere; 
t  a  ■ecral  atill. 


^'^  huid 

ear  my  nmmge  to  T8T  heait '. 


•ICTUBE  OF  SAPPHO 


1  aculpior'a  an  and  poM't  rtory— 
n^  a  wand'ring  thought 
'Itneae  hath  brought, 
heart  with  its  imagined  B»«7 ' 

II. 
r  ii  history's  imih, 
,  ofwMted  youth. 
-ier,  tad  loT*  romkon  pining  t 


In  the  far  weal,  where  aummer-day  wai  dying — 
IV. 
White  with  low  rueiling  wings, 
Among  the  qnilaring  airings 
'  The  mnTmuring  breeia  fainl  melody  waa  mtUdg, 
As  though  it  wooed  ihy  hand 
To  Blrike  with  new  command, 
manni'd  wiih  (bee  beeaiua  thy  hMft  wtl 
breaking  I 


Didat  thoQ,  aa  day  by  day 
Roll'd  bearilyaway, 
»d  nervelen,  and  dajeotad, 

bowers  beloTod — 
had  roved — 
»a  e,  aa  Tor  one  eipecled  t 


UnvilGng  to  beliere  thyaelfl 


From  the  Leucadian  iteep 

Duh,  wiih  adeeperale  leap, 

nd  hide  ihyaelf  within  Ihs  wbal 


Thy  heart  at  length  found  reat ! 
The  ever-moinng  wayes  abore  thee  at 

The  windi,  whoae  ruffling  rigli 
Swept  ihe  btue 


m  peace  reposiiv! 


Snch  is  the  Inle  they  ttU! 
Vain  was  thy  heauiy'a  apell— 
Vain  all  the  praiae  thy  aong  eoald  ai3l 


The  borrowed  lo 


FaH(,  to  thy  breaking  heart 

No  comfort  could  itnpan, 
In  Tain  thy  brow  the  laarel  wreath  wu  WNltag  I 

One  grinr,  and  one  ah)ce. 

Could  bow  (hy  bright  head  dowv— 
Thou  wetl  tt  VOMUI,  «iA  i«A\A  %«^^S«*^ 
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THE  POET'S   CHOICE. 

I. 

•TwAS  in  youth,  that  hour  of  dreaming ; 
Round  me,  visions  fair  were  beaming, 
Golden  &ncies,  brightly  gleaming, 

Such  as  start  to  birth 
When  the  wandering  restless  mind, 
Drunk  whh  beauty,  thinks  to  find 
Creatures  of  a  fiury  kind 

Realized  on  earth ! 

II. 

Then,  for  me,  in  every  dell 
Hamadryads  secm'd  to  dwell 
(They  who  die,  ns  pocrs  tell, 

Each  with  her  own  tree ;) 
And  sweet  mermaids,  low  reclining, 
Dim  light  through  their  grottos  shining. 
Green  weeds  round  their  soft  limbs  twining. 

Peopled  the  deep  sea. 

III. 

Then,  when  moon  and  stars  were  fair, 
Nymph-like  visions  (ilPd  the  air, 
VTith  blue  wings  and  golden  hair 

Bending  from  the  skies ; 
And  each  cave  by  echo  haunted 
In  its  depth  of  shadow  granted. 
Brightly,  the  Egeria  wanted, 

To  my  eager  eyes. 

IV. 

But  those  glories  pasfl*d  away ; 
Earth  seem*d  left  to  dull  decay. 
And  my  heart  in  sadness  lay. 

Desolate,  unchcer*d ; 
Like  one  wrapt  in  painful  sleeping, 
Pining,  thirsting,  waking,  weeping. 
Watch  thro*  life's  dark  midnight  keeping. 

Till  THY  form  appeared  ■' 

V. 
Tbih  my  soul,  whoso  emng  measure 
Knew  not  where  to  find  true  pleasure, 
Woke  and  seized  the  golden  treasure 

Of  thy  human  love ; 
And,  looking  on  thy  radiant  brow. 
My  h'pe  in  gladness  breathed  the  vow 
Which  angels,  not  more  fair  than  thou, 

Have  registered  above. 

VI. 

And  now  I  take  my  quiet  rest. 
With  my  head  upon  thy  breast, 
I  will  make  no  further  quest 

In  fancy's  realms  of  light ; 
Fay,  nor  nymph,  nor  winged  spirit. 
Shall  ny  store  of  love  inherit ; 
More  thy  mortal  charm  doth  merit 

Than  dream,  however  bright. 

VIL 
Ami  my  sogl,  like  some  sweet  bird 
Whose  song  at  summer  eve  is  heard, 
When  the  breeie,  «o  Yi«.Vix\^  «^'  ^, 

liB%Vet  One  bilVDKid^QBBiMBilr* 


Sits  and  all  triumphant  nngs. 
Fokiing  up  her  brooding  wings, 
And  gazing  out  on  emnhly  things 

With  ■  ealm  comsot. 


THE  HUNTING-HORN  OF  CHARLE- 
MAGNE. 


A  MONO  Other  reUrs  preserved  in  the  CttheW 
at  Aiz-la-Chapelle  is  the  ivory  huntii^knd 
Charlemagne.  It  is  massive  and  heavy,  mkk 
attempt  of  the  guide  to  sound  it  (for  the  tarn 
ment  of  tourists  and  strangers)  is  tmgnlsiirV' 
successful,  the  note  produced  being  the  noitttii 
end  lugubrious  which  it  is  possible  to  ooawm 


Sound  not  the  Horn ! — the  guarded  relic  Uif-. 
A  faithful  sharer  of  its  master's  sleep : 
His  life  it  gladden* d — to  his  life  bek>Dg'd,~ 
Pause— ere  thy  lip  the  royal  dead  hath  wrai^'i 
Its  weary  weight  but  mocks  thy  feeble  hsni; 
Its  desolate  note,  the  shrine  wherein  w«  stiai 
Not  such  the  sound  it  gave  in  daya  of  yon, 
When  that  rich  belt  a  monarch's  bosom  won,' 
Not  such  the  sound !  Far  over  hill  and  deQ 
It  waked  the  echoes  with  triumphant  swell; 
Heard  midst  the  rushing  of  the  torrent*!  bll, 
From  castle  crag  to  roofless  niin'd  hsQ, 
j  Down  the  ravine*s  precipitous  descent, 
j  Thro*  the  wild  forest*s  rustling  boughs  it  m$, 
Upon  the  lake's  blue  bosom  linger'd  ibod, 
And  faintly  answer*d  from  the  hilb  bejorfi 

PsusQ ! — the  free  winds  that  joyooa  bbM  b" 
borne:— 
Dead  is  the  hunter !— silent  be  the  bom! 

Sound  not  the  horn !     Bethink  thee  of  lb  ^ 
When  to  the  chase  an  emperor  led  the  way; 
In  all  the  pride  of  manhood's  noblest  prinei 
Untamed  by  sorrow,  and  nntired  by  tins. 
Life's  pulses  throbbing  in  his  eager  hiesst. 
Glad,  active,  vigorous,— -who  is  now  at  not.-' 
How  he  gaied  round  him  with  Us  esgheyii 
Leapt  the  dark  rocks  that  fiown  agaiDst  tk  i^i 
Grasp'd  the  long  spear,  and  ciirb*d  iht 

steed 
(Whose  fine  nerves  quiver  with  In 

speed,) 
At  the  wild  cry  of  danger  smiled  in  soon. 
And  firmly  somided  that  re-eehonv  honl 

Ah !  let  no  touch  the  ivory  tube  profiuM 
Which  drank  the  breath  of  Itvav  Cbaflsn«ii! 
Let  not  like  bh^t  by  meaoer  Iqia  be  Uevst 
But  by  the  h«oier*s  side  the  bom  lay  dovi ! 

Or,  following  to  hit  palace,  dream  ws  oo« 
Not  of  the  hunter's  strength,  or  fcrest  bof^k 
But  woman's  love!     Hn  oftrhy  tUii  P' 

chance,— 
This,  granted  to  each  •traager's  cinelgltf'*' 
I  This,  gaxed  upon  with  ooUly  curious  ofMi 
W  ^  ipe  a.  ^««d^H&idbaft,  ud  iMifid  «iik  illM 


•( 
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ir  not ; — no  mournful  angel  standB 
her  love-gift  from  our  cftrelen  bandt; 
brings  a  Tision  to  our  view — 
's  form,  the  trueted  and  the  true: 
;  to  aufTer,  tho'  ao  weak  to  dare, 
watch  through  many  a  day  of  caret 
inxious,  generoua,  void  of  guile, 
ler  whole  hearths  welcome  in  her  smile ; 
.  I  see!    Her  maidens,  too,  are  there, 
,  with  chorus  sweet,  some  native  air ; 
er  proud  heart  holda  her  country  dear, 
ihe  loves  those  happy  songs  to  hear, 
he  tale  be  hushM,  the  harp  be  still, 
int  blast  that  dies  along  the  hill, 
le  springs ;  her  young  head  backward* 
>wn; 
es !  my  hunter  comes ! — ^Mioe  own — 


e  own 


i»» 


»,  and  she  is  loved— her  gift  is  worn — 
,  all ! — And  yet — lay  down  the  horo ! 

le— what  are  ye  f — since  to  love  and  live 
-ecord  to  our  times  can  give ! 
he  hero  now,  whose  spoken  name 
with  glory,  or  with  love  inflame ; 
be  arm  of  might,  the  form  of  pride, 
:radition  dreameth  by  his  side, 
und  those  painted  palace-halls, 
lal  ruin  mines  the  massy  walls, 
ink  hearts  greeted  many  a  weleome 

f  rang  the  beaker  and  the  jest ; — 
>,  within  this  chapers  narrow  bound, 
'zen  silence  startles  to  the  sound 
IT  voices  ringing  thro*  the  air, 
echoes  many  a  humble  prayer ; 
sre  the  window,  narrow  arch'd,  and 

I. 

us  bars  shuts  out  the  free  blue  sky,— 
mmersdown,  with  various- painted  ray, 
i  portion  of  God's  glorious  day,— 
rer  comes  the  breexy  breath  of  mom, 
hty  hunter,  feebly  wakes  thy  horn! 


Ignorant  of  all  distress. 

Full  of  childhood's  carelessness. 

She  is  gentle ;  she  hath  known 
Something  of  the  echoed  tone 
Sorrow  leaves,  where'er  it  goes. 
In  this  world  of  many  woee. 
On  her  brow  such  shadows  are 
As  the  faint  cloud  gives  the  star. 
Veiling  its  most  holy  light, 
Tho'  it  still  be  pure  and  bright; 
And  the  colour  in  her  cheek 
To  the  hue  on  thine  is  weak. 
Save  when  flushed  with  sweet  surprisaf 
Sudden  welcomes  light  her  eyee ; 
And  her  softly  chisel'd  face 
(But  for  living,  moving  grace) 
Looka  Uke  one  of  those  which  beam 
In  th'  Italian  painter's  dream,— 
Some  beloved  Madonna,  bending 
O'er  the  in&nt  she  is  tending ; 
Holy,  bright,  and  undefiled 
Mother  of  the  Heaven-bom  child ; 
Who,  tho'  painted  strangely  fiur, 
Seems  but  made  for  holy  prayer. 
Pity,  tears,  and  sweet  appeal. 
And  fondness  such  as  angela  feel; 
Baffling  earthly  passion's  sigh 
With  serenest  majesty ! 

Oh !  may  those  enshrouded  years 
Whose  fair  dawn  alone  appears,— 
May  that  brightly  budding  life. 
Knowing  yet  nor  sin  nor  strife,— - 
Bring  its  store  of  hoped-for  joy. 
Mother,  to  thy  laughing  boy ! 
And  the  good  thou  dost  impart 
Lie  deep-treasured  in  his  heart, 
That,  when  he  at  length  shall  strive 
In  the  bad  world  where  we  five. 
Thy  sweet  name  may  still  be  blest 
As  one  who  taught  his  soul  true  rest ! 
Maiien-BntiU^,  1836. 


SRDINAND   SEYMOUR. 

child,  with  forehead  feir, 

lip,  and  shining  hair, 

ose  mirthful  clever  eyes 

I  world  of  gladness  lies ; 

f  loose  curls  idly  straying 

hy  mother's  cheek,  while  playing, 

her  soft  lock's  shadowy  twine 

Ihe  glittering  light  of  thine,— 

ihall  say,  who  gazes  now, 

1  b  fairest,  she  or  tbouf 

weet  contrast  are  ye  met, 
IS  heart  could  ne'er  forget  i 
art  brilliant  as  a  flower, 
oning  in  the  sunny  hour ; 
'  as  a  singing-bird, 
green  wood  sweetly  heard ; 
«s  as  if  fluttering  wings 
Im6  on  thy  wanderii^; 


THE    MOTHER'S    HEART. 

I. 

Wrem  first  thou  earnest,  gentle,  shy,  and  fond. 
My  eldest-bora,  first  hope,  and  dearest  treamni^ 

My  heart  received  thee  with  a  joy  beyond 
All  that  it  yet  had  felt  of  earthly  pleasure; 

Nor  thought  that  «fiy  love  again  might  be 

So  deep  uid  strong  as  that  I  felt  for  thee. 

II. 

Faithful  and  true,  with  sense  beyond  thy  yean, 
And  natural  piety  that  lean'd  to  Heaven ; 

Wrung  by  a  harsh  word  suddenly  to  tears. 
Yet  patient  of  rebuke  when  justly  given^ 

Obedient — easy  to  be  reconciled— 

And  meekly  cheerful — such  wert  thon,  ny  cUli ! 

IH. 

Not  willnig  to  be  \tfi ;  still  by  my  ade 
Haunting  my  vulVui^  ^Yiift  nasBOBiR-^BKi 
dyin^;— 
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Nor  leaving  in  thy  turn  ;  but  pleaned  to  glide 

Thro'  the  dark  room  where  I  was  sadly  lying* 
Or  by  the  couch  of  pain,  a  aitter  meek, 
Watch  the  dim  eye,  and  kiae  the  fisTeriah  cheek. 

IV. 

O  boy  !  of  Buch  oa  thou  are  ofieneat  made 
EUrth*8  fragile  idols ;  like  a  tender  Bower, 

No  atrength  in  all  thy  frcahneas, — prone  to  fade, — 
And  bending  weakly  to  the  thunder-ahower, — 

Still,  round  the  loved,  thy  heart  found  force  to 
bind, 

And  dnng,  like  woodbine  shaken  in  the  wind ! 

V. 

Then  thou,  my  merry  love ; — bold  in  thy  glee. 
Under  the  bough,  or  by  the  firelight  dancing, 
'  With  thy  sweet  temper,  and  thy  spirit  free, 
Didat   come,  as   restless  as   a   bird*8    wing 
glancing. 
Full  of  a  wild  and  irrepressible  mirth, 
Like  a  young  sunbeam  to  the  gladden*  d  earth ! 

VL 

Thine  waa  the  ahout !  the  song !  the  burat  of  joy ! 
Which  aweet  from    childhood*a  rosy  lip  re- 
soundeth ; 
Thine  waa  the  eager  spirit  nought  could  cloy, 
And  the  glad  heart  from  which  all  grief  re- 
boundeth ; 
And  many  a  mirthful  jest  and  mock  reply , 
Lurked  in  the  laughter  of  thy  dark  blue  eye ! 

VII. 

And  thine  was  many  an  art  to  win  and  bless, 
The  cold  and  atom  to  joy  and  fondness  warm- 
ing ; 
The  coaxing  smile ; — the  frequent  soft  caresa ; — 
The  earnest  tearful  prayer  all  wrath  disarming ! 
Again  my  heart  a  new  affection  found, 
But  thought  that  love  with  thee  had  reach*d  its 
bound. 

vin. 

At  length  thou,  camcst ;  thou,  the  last  and  leaat ; 

Nick -named  "  The  Empen»r"  by  thy  laughing 
brothera. 
Because  a  haughty  spirit  swell* d  thy  breast. 

And  thou  didst  seek  to  rule  and  swny  the  others ; 
Mingling  with  every  playful  infant  wile 
A  mimic  majesty  that  made  us  smile : — 

IX. 

And  oh !  moat  like  a  regal  child  wert  thou ! 

An  eye  of  resolute  and  successful  scheming ! 
Fair  shoulders — curling  lip— and  dauntless  brow — 

Fit    for   the    world's   strife,    not    for    Poet's 
dreaming : 
And  proud  the  lifting  of  thy  atately  head. 
And  the  firm  bearing  of  thy  conscious  tread. 

X. 

Diflferent  from  both !  Yet  each  aucoeeding  claim, 
I,  that  all  other  love  had  been  forswearing, 

Forthwith  admitted,  equal  and  the  same ; 
Nor  injured  either,  by  this  love*s  comparing. 

Nor  stole  a  fraction  for  i\\e  newet  caU.— 

But  in  the  mother*  a  heurt ,  found  it>om  Wt  auL\ 


THE    BLIND    MAN'S   BRIDE. 

I. 

When  first,  beloved,  in  vanishM  hours 

I'he  blind  man  sought  thy  love  to  g^. 
They  said  thy  cheek  yna  bright  as  flowers 

New  freshen'd  by  the  summer  rain : 
They  said  thy  movemeota,  swift  yet  soft, 

Were  such  aa  make  the  winged  dove 
Seem,  aa  it  gently  aoars  aloft. 

The  image  of  repose  and  love. 

IL 

They  told  roe,  too,  an  eager  crowd 

Of  wooers  praised  thy  beauty  rare. 
But  that  thy  heart  waa  all  too  proud 

A  common  love  to  meet  or  ahare. 
Ah  !  thine  was  neither  pride  nor  scorn, 

But  in  thy  coy  and  virgin  breast 
Dwelt  preference,  not  of  passion  bonk 

The  love  that  bath  a  holier  rest ! 

IIL 

Days  came  and  went ; — ^thy  step  I  heard 

Pause  frequent,  as  it  pass'd  me  by  t*— 
Days  came  and  went ; — thy  heart  was  •tiir'd. 

And  answer'd  to  my  stifled  sigh ! 
And  thou  didst  make  a  humble  choice. 

Content  to  be  the  blind  man*8  bride. 
Who  loved  thee  for  thy  gentle  voice. 

And  own*d  no  joy  on  earth  beside. 

IV. 

And  well  by  that  sweet  voice  I  knew 

(Without  the  happiness  of  sight) 
Thy  yoara,  as  yet,  were  glad  and  few,— 

Thy  smile,  most  innocently  bright: 
I  knew  how  fuU  of  love'a  own  grace 

The  beauty  of  thy  form  roust  be ; 
And  fancy  idolized  the  face 

Whose  loveliness  I  might  not  see! 

V. 

!  Oh  !  happy  were  those  days,  beloved ! 

I  almost  ceased  for  Hght  to  pine 
When  thro*  the  summer  vales  we  roved. 
Thy  fond  hand  gently  link'd  in  mine. 
Thy  soft  **  Good  night**  still  sweetly  cbeer'd 

The  unbroken  darkness  of  my  doom ; 
I  And  thy  "  Good  morrow,  love,**  endear*d 
I     Each  sunrise  that  retum*d  in  gloom ! 

!  VL 

At  length,  as  years  roll'd  swiftly  on, 

They  spoke  to  roe  of  time*s  decay— 
Of  roses  from  thy  smooth  cheek  gone, 
I     And  ebon  ringlets  tum*d  to  gray. 
I  Ah  *  then  I  blets^d  the  sightless  eyes 

Which  could  not  feel  the  deepening  shadei 
Nor  watch  beneath  aucceeding  akies 
Thy  withering  beauty  faintly  fade. 

VII. 

/saw  no  paleneaa  on  thy  cheek, 

\  ^^\mn^>x^navSiY  Cbrehead  smooth,— 
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ie  BLiHD  MAN  heard  thee  apeak 
1(8  made  to  bless  and  soothe: 
uld  feel  thy  guiding  hand 
'  the  woodlands  wild  we  ranged, — 
summer  light  could  stand, 
ow  thy  HEART  and  voice  unchanged. 

VIII. 

bAoTed,  till  life  grows  cold, 
'ander  'neath  a  genial  sky, 
know  that  we  are  old 
iting  happy  years  gone  by  t 
o  me  art  still  as  fair 
n  those  happy  years  began,—* 
t  thou  cam'st  to  soothe  and  share 
rows  of  a  sightless  man ! 

IX. 

,  who  changes  all  below, 

n  men  gently  for  the  grave, 

ght  us  no  increase  of  woe, 

▼es  us  all  he  ever  gave : 

rtill  a  helpless  thing. 

darken' d  world  is  cheer'd  by  thee— 

art  she  whose  beauty's  spring 

id  man  vainly  yeam'd  to  see ! 


E   FALLEN    LEAVES. 

L 

id  among  the  fallen  leaves, 

g  children  at  our  play, 

gh  to  see  the  yellow  things 

stling  on  their  way : 

lerrily  we  hunt  them  down, 

lutumn  winds  and  we, 

ise  to  gaze  where  snow-drifts  lie, 

nbeams  gild  the  tree  : 

ndng  feet  we  leap  along 

e  withered  boughs  are  strewn ; 

t  nor  future  checks  our  song— 

rettrU  is  onr  own. 


II. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  youth's  enchanted  spring- 
When  Hope  (who  wearies  at  the  last) 

First  spreads  her  eagle  wing. 
We  tread  with  steps  of  conscious  strei^gth 

Beneath  the  leafless  trees. 
And  the  colour  kindles  on  our  cheek 

As  blows  the  winter  breeze ; 
While,  gazing  towards  the  cold  gray  sky. 

Clouded  with  snow  and  rain. 
We  wish  the  old  year  all  past  by. 

And  the  young  spring  come  again. 

IIL 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  manhood's  haughty  prime — 
When  first  our  pausing  hearts  begin 

To  love  *'  the  olden  time  ;'* 
And,  as  we  gaze,  we  sigh  to  think 

How  many  a  year  hath  pass'd 
Since  'neath  those  cold  and  &ded  treee 

Our  footsteps  wander'd  last ; 
And  old  companions — now  perchance 

Estranged,  forgot,  or  dead- 
Come  round  us,  as  those  autumn  leaves 

Are  crush' d  beneath  our  tread. 

IV. 

We  stand  among  the  fallen  leaves 

In  our  ovm  autumn  da3r — 
And,  tott'ring  on  with  feeble  steps. 

Pursue  our  cheerless  way. 
We  look  not  back — too  long  ago 

Harii  all  we  loved  been  lost: 
Nor  forward— for  we  may  not  live 

To  see  our  new  hope  cross'd : 
But  on  we  go — the  sun's  faint  beam 

A  feeble  warmth  impart*— 
Childhood  without  its  joy  returns — 

The  prtMcnt  fills  our  hearts ! 


ROBERT  POLLOK. 


RoBUiT  PoLLOK  wat  born  in  1799,  at  Eagles- 
ham,  in  Renfrewshire,— where  his  parents  were 
occupiad  in  agricuhural  pursuits.  He  gara  early 
promiae  of  the  ability  for  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished,  and  his  friends  determined  to  edu- 
cate him  for  the  church.  He  was  accordingly  en- 
tered at  the  UniTereity  of  Glasgow,  where  he  ap* 
plied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  study  of  theology ; 
but  had  scarcely  commenced  the  exercise  of  his 
profaaaional  duties,  when  his  health  became  ao 
seriously  impaired,  that  a  visit  to  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope was  recommended  as  the  only  meana  of  pre«> 
aenringhis  life.  In  August,  1827,  he  quitted  ^^- 
land,  and  proceeded  to  Southampton,  with  a  view 
of  embarking  for  Italy.    His  malady,  howerer, 


features  as  both  gentle  and  beantiiuL  "Hcrst] 
are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  padn  i 
peace."  The  Poet,  however,  exerts  hioMdf 
show  how  nigged  he  can  render  theooa,Mihi 
gloomy  he  can  make  the  other.  Ha  vsha 
from  beginning  to  end,  is  an  awfiil  pictHt  < 
wrath  and  vengeance ;  it  contains  little  to  ckt 
and  nothing  to  gladden;  And  would  vm^i 
reader  to  imagine  that  man  waa  craaied  oalj  nl 
tormented. 

Such  is  unhappily  too  much  the  waoit  wi 
Poets  who  occupy  themselves  with  the  trsatas 
of  sacred  subjects.  Instead  of  atrivii^taAra 
and  control,  they  labour  either  to  subdue  orcm 
the  natural  aensaiiona  and  deairee  of  man.  IV] 


continued  to  increase,  and  in  the  September  of.  therefore,  clip  the  wings  of  their  own  fancy :  w 


that  year  he  died,  at  Shirley  Common.  His  early 
death  is  to  be  lamented  ;  for  probably  a  wider  in- 
teroourae  with  mankind  would  not  only  have  ma- 
tured his  natural  talents,  but  would  have  produced 
a  healthier  state  of  mind  as  well  as  body.  ' '  Retired 
in  voluntary  loneliness,"  he  saw  only  that  which 
ia  cheerless  in  Nature,  and  depreasing  in  Reli- 
gion:— 

*'  To  pieature  deaf. 

And  Joya  of  common  men,  working  his  way 

With  mlfbty  eneriry,  not  anlnipired, 

Tbronf  h  all  the  mtnei  of  thoofht ;  recklsM  of  pain. 

And  wearinem,  and  wnled  health.*' 

Soon  after  the  death  of  the  writer,  his  poem,  |  throughout  Nature ;  thethemea  that  juMtmSf 
'*  The  Courae  of  Time,"  attracted  very  general ,  preaent  themselves  to  the  Poei  are  these  vbiek 
attention.  He  had  previously  published  two  stories  >  by  the  surest  and  safest  wmy ,  lead  the  hesit  w  vh 
in  prose,  "  Ralph  Gemmel,"  a  tale  for  youth,  |  tue,— and  they  are  all  gmeelul,  and'  ^'  '^ 
and  "The  Persecuted  Family,"  a  narrative  of' 
the  aufferings  of  the  Presbyterians,  during  the 
feign  of  Charles  the  Second.  He  was,  how- 
ever, beyond  the  influence  of  criticism,  when 


if  they  soar,  it  is  with  the  painful  fhitisr  of 
wounded  bird.  Religious  poetry  is,  for  the  ■« 
part,  prejudicial  to  the  cause  it  pnhmm  is  tin 
cate.  It  may  influence  the  head  ;  but  it  nai\ 
touchea  the  heart.  Men  are  drawn  frosi  h* 
thoughts  and  vicious  habita,  far  leas  by  fcsr  (&■ 
persuasion.  If  Religion  be  in  **GeifonMnn 
clad,"  and  "circled  with  a  vengefol  baBd."  ^ 
eflect  produced  must  be  unnatural  and 
The  Poets,  therefore,  who  so 
recommend  it.  Such  a  courae  ia  to  be  depnetfed 
the  more,  because  the  very  opposite  ia  as  i 
ble.^  The  best  auxiliaries  to  piety  are 


cheerful.     There  are,  undoubtedly,  DUfflvj 
oua  exceptiona  to  the  rule  we  havevesiaW'j 
lay  down :  but  we  believe  they  are  not  wUk^tl 
among  writers  who  have    exclusively  diMii'lf 
his  book  became  largely  the  subject  of  it.    It  has  j  themselves  to  the  treatment  of  Religion,  !>*>■*  K 


been  highly  lauded, — we  think  too  highly ;  and 
find  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  popularity  it  has 
obtained.  The  poem  is  in  blank  verse ;  and  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  *'  Paradise  Lost."  Its  ss- 
pect  is,  therefore,  uninviting  ;  yet  that  it  has  been 
extensively  read  cannot  be  doubted, — several  edi- 
tions having  from  time  to  time  appeared.  If 'we 
may  not  describe  the  author  as  of  a  sickly  mind, 
we  perceive  abundant  proof  that  he  was  of  a  dis- 
eased constitution.  He  arrays  religion  in  dark 
lobea,  and  conaidera  it  unneceasary  to  portray  her 


Religion,  therefore,  ia  deprived  of  one  of  in  ^^  lis. 
powerful  and  eflfeciive  advocatea.  It  ii  ■>''  L 
moat  influential,  indeed,  by  those  who  «•■''» 


rectly  its  supporters — who  describe  astml  ^ 
jects,  and  excite  love  aa  well  as  vsnsrttioSi^ 
leading  the  mind  through  Nature  up  to  Kti^ 
God;— "the  meaneat  flower  that  btowi"  ^ 
been  made  to  teach  a  leeaon ;  and  hi  Mj^ 
structs  the  reason,  and  directs  the  bttftt  ^ 
finds 

*'Good  ia  every  tkiaf.** 
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ANALYSIS. 

vokes  the  Eternal  Spirit  to  inspire  hie 
\e  may  sing  "  the  Course  of  Time," 
id  birth,  and  final  doom  of  man,'* 
tial  truth — time  gone,  the  righteous 
nricked  damned,  and  Providence  ap- 

le  had  ceased  and  Eternity  had  rolled 
ds,  numbered  only  by  God  alone,  a 
lit  arrives  *'  high  on  the  hills  of  inl- 
and is  there  met  by.two  other  spirits, 
ions  of  Paradise,**  who  greet  him 
1  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
invite  him  to  ascend  to  the  throne 

informs  them,  that,  when  he  left  his 
d,  on  his  way  towards  Heaven,  he 
realm  of  darkness,  where  he  saw 
all  shapes,  all  forms,  all  modes  of 
88,**  in  a  place  of  torment,  "  bum- 
illy,**  and  dying  perpetually,  and 
ig  and  blasphemies :  the  meaning  of 
equests  them  to  unfold  to  him :  but 
unable,  introduce  him  to  an  ancient 
Earth,  and  all  three  request  him  to 
lem  the  wonders  of  the  place  of  tor- 
prison  of  the  damned, 
forms  them,  that  "the  place  the 
w  was  Hell  ;**  the  groans  he  heard, 
s  of  the  damned,  and  that  he  vrill 
king,  and  that  *'  wondering  doubt, 
to  answer,"  while  he  gives  them  in 
itory  of  Man. 


IpisiT !  God  of  truth !  to  whom 
m  as  they  are  ;  Thou  who  of  old 
9  eye  unsealed,  that  nightly  saw, 
sleep  fell  down  on  other  men, 
.  tranced,  the  future  pass 
nd  to  Judah's  harp  attuned 
h  made  the  pagan  mountains  shake 
edars  bow — inspire  my  song ; 
lie ;  me  what  is  substance  teach, 
what,  while  I  of  things  to  come, 
arsing,  sing  the  Course  of  Time, 
)irth,  and  final  Doom  of  man. 

that  soft  and  rickly  wooes  the  ear 

banting  loud  in  windy  rhyme 

o,  raves  through  gaudy  tale 

^ht  with  sense,  I  ask  not ;  snch 

s  not  argument  so  high. 

and  phrase,  severely  sifting  out 

lea,  grant — uttering  as  'tis 

1  truth— Time  gone,  the  righteous 

damned,  and  Providence  approved. 

ight  hand.  Almighty  !  and  me  teach 
I  lyre,  bnt  teldom  ilnick,  10  aotai 


Harmonious  with  the  morning  stars,  and  pure 
As  those  by  sainted  bards  and  angels  song. 
Which  wake  the  edioet  of  eternity— 
That  fools  may  bear  and  tremble,  and  the  wim 
Instructed  Usten,  of  ages  yet  to  come. 

Long  was  the  day,  so  long  expected,  ptit 
Of  the  eternal  doom,  that  gave  to  each 
Of  all  the  human  race  his  due  reward. 
The  sun — earth*s  sun,  and  moon,  and  stare,  had 

ceased 
To  number  seasons,  days,  and  months,  and  yean 
To  mortal  man :  hope  was  forgotten,  and  fear ; 
And  Time,  with  all  its  chance  and  change,  and 

smiles, 
And  frequent  tears,  and  deeds  of  villany. 
Or  righteousness — once  talked  of  much,  as  things 
Of  great  renown,  was  now  but  ill  remembered ; 
Tn  dim  and  shadowy  vision  of  the  past, 
Seen  far  remote,  as  country,  which  has  left 
The  traveller*s  speedy  step,  retiring  back 
From  morn  till  even ;  and  long  Eternity 
Had  rolled  his  mighty  years,  and  with  his  years 
Men  had  grown  old :  the  saints,  all  home  returned 
From  pilgrimage,  and  war,  and  weeping,  long 
Had  rested  in  the  bowers  of  peace,  that  skirt 
I'he  stream  of  life ;  and  long — alas,  how  long- 
To  them  it  seemed  !  the  wicked  who  refused 
To  be  redeemed,  had  wandered  in  tbe  dark 
Of  hell's  despair,  and  drunk  the  burning  cap 
Their  sins  haid  filled  with  everlasting  woe. 

Thus  far  the  years  had  rolled,*  which  none  bnt 
God 
Doth  number,  when  two  sons,  two  youthful  sons 
Of  Paradise,  in  conversation  sweet, 
(For  thus  the  heavenly  muse  instructs  me,  wooed 
At  midnight  hour  with  offering  sincere 
Of  all  the  heart,  poured  out  in  holy  prayer,) 
High  on  the  hills  of  immortality. 
Whence  goodliest  prospect  looks  beyond  the  vralto 
Of  heaven,  walked,  casting  oft  their  eye  far  thro* 
The  pure  serene,  observant,  if  returned 
From  errand  duly  finished,  any  came. 
Or  any,  first  in  virtue  now  complete. 
From  other  worlds  arrived,  confirmed  in  good. 

Thus  viewing,  one  they  saw,  on  hasty  wing 
Directing  towards  heaven  his  course  ;  and  now. 
His  flight  ascending  near  the  battlements 
And  lofty  hills  on  which  they  walked,  approached. 
For  round  and  round,  in  spacious  circuit  vride. 
Mountains  of  tallest  stature  circumscribe 
The  plains  of  Pared ise,  whose  tops,  arrayed 
In  uncreated  radiance,  seem  so  pure. 
That  nought  but  angel's  foot,  or  saint*8,  elect 
Of  God,  may  venture  there  to  walk ;  here  oft 
The  sons  of  bliss  take  morn  or  evening  pastime, 
Delighted  to  behold  ten  thousand  worlds 
Around  their  suns  revolving  in  the  vast 
External  space,  or  Ksten  the  harmonies 
That  each  to  other  in  its  motion  sings. 
And  hence,  in  middle  heawn  remote,  is  seen 
The  mount  of  God  in  awful  glory  bright. 
Within,  no  orb  create  of  moon,  or  star. 
Or  sun  gives  light ;  lor  God*s  own  ooonteaanea, 
Beaming  eternally,  gives  light  to  mil ; 
But  farther  than  these  sacred  hillahk  ^Ul 
Forbids  its  Ao^n — Uio\iti|jbxlQJt  vfti^'^QG^ 
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I  anirei  s  irazc  in  nneiiinRm  nsins  man.  .     r  i         •     - 

.  .  •  J  Ml      •  I    .L    fl-  L.  Ab  from  that  glonoos  mount 

,.  jmn  our  wmg  wjd  we  w.ll  gu.de  thy  flwht  ^  li™&_dire  «gh.,  I 

ystcnes  of  everlastinff  Miss ; —  ¥uj        jjiifr 

ree.  and  fount  of  Ufe.  the  eternal  throne.      ,  \  ''""^ '  ??•*  '"^i''"''''  ."'"'^ 


This  ia  the  last  ascent  of  Virtue ;  here 
All  trial  ends,  and  hope  ;  here  perfect  joy. 
With  perfect  righteouaneaa,  which  to  these  height! 
Alone  cao  rise,  begins,  above  all  fall.-^ 

And  now,  on  wing  of  holy  ardour  strong, 
Uiiher  ascends  the  stranger,  borne  upright ; 
For  stranger  he  did  seem,  with  curious  eye 
Of  nice  inspection  round  surveying  all, 
And  at  the  feet  alights  of  those  tiiat  stood 
His  coming,  wiio  the  hand  o(  welcome  gare. 
And  the  embrace  sincere  of  iioty  loyc; 
And  thus,  wiih  comely  greeiing  kind,  began. 

Hail,  brother !  hail,  thou  mm  of  happiness  ! 
Thou  son  beloved  of  God  !  welcome  to  heaven ! 
To  bliss  that  never  fades !  thy  day  is  past 
Of  trill,  and  of  fear  to  fall.     Well  done. 
Thou  good  and  faithful  servant ;  enter  now 
Into  the  joy  eternal  of  thy  Lord. 
Come  with  us,  and  behold  far  higher  sight 
Than  e'er  thy  heart  desired,  or  hope  conceived. 
See,  yonder  is  the  glorious  hill  »f  God. 
'Bove  angel's  gaze  in  brii;htness  risung  high. 
Come, 

To  mysteries 
The  tree, 

And  presence  chamber  of  the  King  of  kings. 
But  what  concern  hangs  on  thy  countenance, 
Unwont  within  this  place  7  perhaps  thou  deem'st 
Thyself  unworthy  to  be  brought  before 
The  always  Ancient  One  f  so  are  we  too 
Unworthy ;  but  our  God  is  all  in  all, 
And  gives  us  boldness  to  approach  his  throne. 

Sons  of  the  Highest !  citizens  of  heaven ! 
Began  the  new  arrived,  right  have  yo  judged : 
Unworthy,  most  unworthy  is  your  servant. 
To  stand  in  presence  of  the  King,  or  hold 
Most  distant  and  most  humble  place  in  this 
Abode  of  excellent  glory  unrevealed. 
But,  God  Almighty  be  for  ever  praised. 
Who,  of  his  fulness,  fills  me  with  all  grace 
And  ornament,  to  make  me  in  his  sight 
Well  pleasing,  and  accepted  in  his  court. 
But,  if  your  leisure  waits,  short  narrative 
Will  tell,  why  strange  concern  thus  overhangs 
My  face,  ill  seeming  here;  and  haply,  too, 
Your  elder  knowledge  can  instruct  my  youth. 
Of  what  seems  dark  and  doubtful  unexplained. 


Our  leisure  waits  thee:  speak;  and  what  we 
DeUghted  most  to  give  delight— Ave  will ; 
Though  much  of  mystery  yet  to  us  remains. 


Virtue — I  need  not  tell,  when  proved,  and  full 
Matured — inclines  us  up  to  God,  and  heaven. 
By  law  of  sweet  compulsion  strong  and  tore; 
As  gravitation  to  the  larger  orb 
The  less  attracts,  through  matter*s  whole  domain. 
Virtue  in  me  was  ripe — I  speak  not  this 
In  boast,  for  what  I  am  to  God  I  owe. 
Entirely  owe,  and  of  myself  am  nought. 
Equipped,  and  bent  for  heaven,  1  left  yon  world. 
My  native  seat,  which  scarce  your  eye  can  reach. 
Rolling  around  her  central  sun,  far  out. 
On  utmost  verge  of  light.    But  first  to 
What  lay  beyond  the  visibVe  cTeaium, 
Scrong  ouriottty  my  flight  im^Wtd, 


Long 


was  my  way,  and  strange.    I  passed  thi 
bounds 
Wliich  God  doth  set  to  light,  and  life,  and  k>ve; 
Whore  darkness  meets  with  day,  where  ordff 

meets 
Disorder,  dreadful,  waste,  and  wild;  and  down 
The  dark,  eternal,  uncreated  night 
Ventured  alone.    Lo;ig,  long,  on  rapid  wing, 
1 1  aailed  through  empty,  nameless  regions  vast, 
j  Where  utter  Nothing  dwells,  unformed  and  void. 
j  There  neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  fmy  sense 
j  Of  being  nnost  acute,  finds  object ;  there 
I  For  aught  external  still  you  search  in  vain. 
Try  touch,  or  eight,  or  smell ;  try  what  you  «31, 
I  You  strangely  find  nought  but  yourself  aloos. 
But  why  should  I  in  words  attempt  to  tell 
What  that  is  like  which  is — and  yet — is  noif 
This  past,  my  path,  descending,  still  me  led 
•  O'er  unclaimed  continents  of  desert  gloom 
j  Immense,  where  gravitation,  ahifiing,  tun» 
=  The  other  way ;  and  to  some  dread,  unknown, 
j  Infernal  cenire  downward  weighs :  and  now, 
'  Far  travelled  from  the  edge  of  darkness,  far 
As  from  that  glorious  mount  of  God  to  light's 

saw,  dire  sonadi 
my  eye 
A  wall  of  fiery  adamant  sprung  up— 
,  Wall  mountainous,  tremendous,  flaming  high 
Above  all  flight  of  hope.    I  paused,  and  looked; 
And  saw,  where'er  I  looked  upon  that  mound, 
Sad  figures  tracked  in  fire— not  motionless. 
But  imitating  life.     One  I  remarked 
Attentively ;  but  how  shall  I  describe 
What  nought  resembles  else  my  eye  hath  seen  I 
i  Of  worm  or  serpent  kind  ir  something  looked, 
I  But  monstrous,  with  a  thousand  snaky  beadf, 
!  Eyed  each  with  double  orbs  of  glaring  wrath; 
'  And  with  as  many  tails,  that  twisted  out 
;  In  horrid  revolution,  tipped  with  stings ; 
!  And  all  its  mouths,  that  wide  and  darkly  gaped, 
,  And  breathed  most  poisonous  breath,  had  each  t 
I  Bting 

,  Forked,  and  long,  and  venomous,  and  sharp; 
I  And,  in  its  writhings  infinite,  it  grasped 
'  Malignantly  what  seemed  a  heart,  awotleo,  bls^ 
I  And  quivering  with  torture  most  intense; 
And  still  the  heart,  with  anguish  throbbing  U^i 
Mode  effort  to  escape,  but  could  not ;  for 
Howe'er  it  turned,  and  oft  it  vainly  turned, 
I'hese  complicated  foldings  held  it  fast. 
And  still  the  monstrous  beast  with  sting  of  head 
Or  tail  transpierced  it,  bleeding  evermore. 
What  this  could  image,  much  I  searehed  to  knov: 
And  while  I  stood,  and  gnxcd,  and  wandered  loqg. 
A  voice,  from  whence  I  knew  not,  for  no  one 
I  saw,  distinctly  whispered  in  my  ear 
These  words— This  is  the  Worm  that  never  di* 


Fast  by  the  side  of  this  unsightly  thing 
Another  was  pottrayed,  more  hideous  still : 
Who  sees  it  once  shall  wish  to  see  *t  no  more. 
For  ever  uudescribed  let  it  remain! 
Only  this  much  I  may  or  can  unfold-* 
Far  out  it  thruat  a  dart  that  might  have  mads 
The  khees  of  terror  quake,  and  on  it  huog, 
Within  the  triple  barbs,  a  being  pierced 
y\!VLT<svL^K  eoul  and  body  both :  of  heavenly  msks 
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3rn  and  waited  with  enormous  woe. 
II  around  the  everlasting  lance 
led  conTuised,  and  uttered  mimic  groans ; 
ed  and  wished,'  and  ever  tried  and  wished 
;  but  could  not  die.— Oh,  horrid  sight ! 
ling  gazed,and  listened,  and  heard  this  voice 
ch  my  ear— This  is  Eternal  Death. 

iieae  alone. — Upon  that  burning  wall, 

ible  emblazonry,  were  limned 

pes,  all  forms,  all  modes  of  wretchedness, 

ony,  and  grief,  and  desperate  woe. 

>minent  in  characters  of  fire, 

er  the  eye  could  light,  these  words  you 

sad: 

comes  this  way — behold,  and  fear  to  sin !" 

1 1  stood ;  and  thought  such  imagery 

ened,  within,  a  dangerous  abode. 

to  see  the  worst  a  wish  arose : 

ue,  by  the  holy  seal  of  God 

ted  and  stamped,  immortal  all, 

invulnerable,  fears  no  hurt. 

as  my  wish,  as  rapidly 
;h  the  horrid  rampart  passed,  unscathed 
spposed ;  and,  poised  on  steady  wing, 
ng  gazed.     Eternal  Justice  !  Sons 
!  tell  me,  if  ye  can  tell,  what  then 
rhat  then  I  heard. — Wide  was  the  place, 
!p  as  wide,  and  ruinous  as  deep. 
,  I  saw  a  lake  of  burning  fire, 
mpest  tost  perpetually,  and  still 
ves  of  fiery  darkness,  'gainst  the  rocks 

damnation  broke,  and  music  made 
Jicholy  sort ;  and  over  head, 

around,  wind  warred  with  wind,  storm 
owled 

n,aiid  lightning,  forked  lightning,  crossed, 
nder  answered  thunder,  muttering  sounds 
n  wrath ;  and  far  as  sight  could  pierce, 
n  descend  in  carves  of  hopeless  depth, 
1  all  that  dungeon  of  unfading  fire, 
lost  miserable  beings  walk, 

continually,  yet  unconsumed ; 
r  wasting,  yet  enduring  still; 
•erpetually,  yet  never  dead, 
andered  lonely  in  the  desert  flames, 
ne  in  fell  encounter  fiercely  met, 
Tses  loud,  and  blasphemies,  that  made 
!ek  of  darkness  pale ;  and  as  they  fought, 
'sed,  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and  wished 
>  die, 

3II0W  eyes  did  utter  streams  of  woe. 
re  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  sighs 
xrays  sighed,  and  tears  that  ever  wept, 
ix  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  sight, 
rrow,  and  Repentance,  and  Despair, 
them  walked,  and  to  their  thirsty  lips 
ed  frequent  cups  of  burning  gall. 
I  listened,  I  heard  these  beings  curse 
[y  God,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  curse 
rth,  the  Resurrection  morn,  and  seek 
:r  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death. 
:heir  everlasting  anguish  still, 
nders  from  above  responding  spoke 
rords,  which,  through  the  caverns  of  per- 
don 

y  echoing,  fell  on  every  ear : 
tew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not,** 
86 


And  back  again  recoiled  a  deeper  groan. 
A  deeper  groan !    Oh,  what  a  groan  was  that ! 
I  waited  not,  but  swift  on  speediest  wing. 
With  unaccustomed  thoughts  conversing,  back 
Retraced  my  venturous  path  firom  dark  to  light: 
Then  up  ascending,  long  ascending  up, 
I  hasted  on ;  though  whiles  the  chiming  sphenf, 
By  God's  own  finger  touched  to  harmony. 
Held  me  delaying — till  I  here  arrived. 
Drawn  upward  by  the  eternal  love  of  G^od, 
Of  wonder  full  and  strange  astonishment. 
At  what  in  yonder  den  of  darkness  dwells. 
Which  now  your  higher  knowledge  will  unfold. 

They  answering  said :  to  ask  and  to  bestow 
Knowledge,  is  much  of  heaven's  delight ;  and  now 
Most  joyfully  what  thou  requir'st  we  woi^ld; 
For  much  of  new,  and  unaccountable, 
Thou  bring'st:    something  indeed    we   lieard 

before. 
In  passing  conversation  slightly  touched. 
Of  such  a  place ;  yet,  rather  to  be  taught, 
Than  teaching,  answer  what  thy  marvel  asks, 
We  need ;  for  we  ourselves,  though  here,  are  but 
Of  yesterday — creation's  younger  sons. 
But  there  is  one,  an  ancient  bard  of  Earth, 
Who,  by  the  stream  of  life,  sitting  in  bliss, 
Has  oft  beheld  the  eternal  years  complete 
The  mighty  circle  round  the  throne  of  God; 
Great  in  all  learning,  in  all  wisdom  great. 
And  great  in  song ;  whose  harp  in  lofty  strain 
Tells  frequently  of  what  thy  wonder  craves, 
While  round  him,  gathering,  stand  the  youth  of 

Heaven, 
With  truth  and  melody  delighted  both ; 
To  him  this  path  directs,  an  easy  path. 
And  easy  flight  will  bring  us  to  his  seat. 

I     So  saying,  they  linked  hand  in  hand,  spread  out 
i  Their  golden  wings,  by  living  breezes  fiinned, 
And  over  heaven's  broad  r.hampaign  sailed  sereniu 
O'er  hill  and  valley,  clothed  with  verdure  green 
That  never  fades  ;  and  tree,  and  herb,  and  flower, 
That  never  fades  ;  and  many  a  river,  rich 
With  nectar,  winding  pleasantly,  they  passed ; 
And  mansion  of  celestial  mould,  and  work 
Divine.     And  oft  delicious  music,  sung 
By  saint  and  angel  bands  that  walked  thevalei, 
Or  mountain  tops,  and  harped  upon  their  harpt. 
Their  ear  inclined,  and  held  by  sweet  constraint 
Their  wing ;  not  long,  for  strong  desire  awaked 
Of  knowl^ge  that  to  holy  use  might  turn. 
Still  pressed  them  on  to  leave  what  rather  seemed 
Pleasure,  due  only  when  all  duty's  done. 

And  now  beneath  them  lay  the  wished  for  spot* 
The  sacred  bower  of  that  renowned  bard ; 
That  ancient  bard,  ancient  in  days  and  song; 
But  in  immortal  vigour  young,  andyonng 
In  rosy  health — to  pensive  solitude 
Retiring  oft,  as  was  his  wont  on  earth. 

Fit  was  the  place,  most  fit,  for  holy  monng. 
Upon  a  little  mount,  that  gently  rose, 
He  sat,  clothed  in  white  robes ;  and  o*er  his  hetd 
A  laurel  tree,  of  lustiest,  eldest  growth 
Stately  and  tall,  and  shadowing  fiir  ax^  ^Rv^Ar- 
Not  fruivVeai,  «a  oh  wtxYi,\s(^\.\iNssw«ft^^«^Tyi^ 
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With  frequent  clusters,  ripe  to  heavenly  laete—  j  But  ever  vainly  sought,  to  turn  away. 


Spread  its  eternal  boughs,  and  in  its  arms 
A  myrtle  of  unfading  leaf  embraced ; 
Tbe  rose  and  lily,  fresh  with  fragrant  dew, 
And  every  flower  of  fairest  cheek,  around 
Him,  smiling,  flocked  ;  beneath  his  feet,  fiut  by. 
And  round  hb  sacred  bill,  a  streamlet  walked, 
Warbling  the  holy  melodies  of  heaven ; 
The  hallowed  zephyrs  brought  him  incense  sweet ; 
And  out  before  him  opened,  in  prospect  long, 
The  river  of  life,  in  many  a  winding  mate 
Descending  from  the  lofty  throne  of  God, 
That  with  excessive  glory  closed  the  scene. 

Of  Adam*s  race  he  was,  and  lonely  sat, 
By  chance  that  day,  in  meditation  deep, 
RejQecting  much  of  Time,  and  Earth,  and  Man: 
And  now  to  pensive,  now  to  cheerful  notes, 
He  touched  s  harp  of  wondrous  melody ; 
A  golden  harp  it  was.  a  precious  gift, 
Which,  at  the  day  of  judgment,  with  the  crown 
Of  life,  he  had  received  from  God's  own  hand. 
Reward  due  to  his  service  done  on  earth. 

He  sees  their  coming ;  and  with  greeting  kind, 
And  welcome,  not  of  hollow  forged  smiles, 
And  ceremonious  compliment  of  phrase, 
But  of  the  heart  sincere,  into  his  bower 
Invites.    Like  greeting  they  returned ;  not  bent 
In  low  oboisancy,  from  creature  most 
Unfit  to  creature ;  but  with  manly  form 
Upright,  they  entered  in  ;  though  high  his  rank, 
His  wisdom  high,  and  mighty  his  renown. 
And  thus,  deferring  all  apology. 
The  two  their  new  companion  introduced. 

Ancient  in  knowledge !— ^ard  of  Adam's  race ! 
We  bring  thee  one,  of  us  inquiring  what 
We  need  to  learn,  and  with  him  wish  to  learn. 
His  asking  %viil  direct  thy  answer  best. 

Most  ancient  bard !  began  the  new  arrived. 
Few  words  will  set  my  wonder  forth,  and  guide 
Thy  wisdom's  light  to  what  in  me  is  dark. 

Elquipped  for  heaven,  I  left  my  native  place ; 
But  first  beyond  the  realms  of  light  I  bent 
My  course  ;  and  there,  in  utter  darkness,  fer 
Remote,  I  beings  saw  forlorn  in  woe, 
Burning  continually,  yet  unconsumed. 
And  there  were  groans  that  ended  not,  and  sight 
That  always  sighed,  and  tears  that  ever  wept 
And  ever  fell,  but  not  in  Mercy's  sight ; 
And  still  I  heard  these  wretched  beings  curse 
Almighty  God,  and  curse  the  Lamb,  and  curse 
The  Elarth,  the  Resurrection  morn,  and  seek, 
And  ever  vainly  seek,  for  utter  death : 
And  from  above,  the  thunders  answered  still, 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not.** 
And  every  where  throughout  that  horrid  den, 
I  aaw  a  form  of  excellence,  a  form 
Of  beauty  without  spot,  that  nought  could  see 
And  not  admire-^admire,  and  not  adore. 
And  firom  its  own  essential  beams  it  gave 
Light  to  itself,  that  made  the  gloom  more  dark  ; 
And  every  eye  in  that  infernal  pit 
Beheld  it  still ;  and  from  \t8  ^cer-VM>^  iux\ 
O  how  exceeding  fak  I— >{6i  evei  •o>&g)AX, 


That  image,  as  I  guess,  was  Virtue;  ibr 
Nought  else  bath  God  given  counteiiaDee  m  fuL 
But  why  in  such  a  place  it  ■hoald  abide  t 
What  place  it  iaf  fdiat  beings  there  Uoemt 
Whence  came  they  f  and  far  wl»t  thiir  nSm 

groant 
Why  corse  they  God  f  why  aeek  they  mterdaatkl 
And  chief,  what  means  the  Remnreetion  noni 
My  youth  expects  thy  lerereod  age  to  teU. 

Thou  rightly  deem'st,  feir  yoath,  be|»  tk 
bard; 
The  form  thou  saw'st  waa  Virtue,  ever  fair. 
Virtue,  Uke  God,  whose  excellent  mtimtf. 
Whose  glory  virtue  is,  is  omnipreeeot. 
No  being,  once  created  rational, 
j  Accountable,  endowed  with  moral  aenae, 
j  With  sapience  of  right  and  wrong  endowed. 
And  charged,  however  fallen,  debased,  dsstroyi^ 
However  lost,  forlorn,  and  miserable ; 
In  guilt's  dark  ahrouding  wrapt,  however  thick; 
However  drunk,  deUrious,  and  mad. 
With  sin's  full  cup ;  and  with  whatever  damoti. 
Unnatural  diligence  it  work  and  toil. 
Can  banish  virtue  from  iu  sight,  or  once 
Forget  that  ahe  is  fair.    Hides  it  in  night, 
In  central  night ;  takes  it  the  lightning'a  wing. 
And  flies  for  ever  on,  beyond  the  bounda 
Of  all ;  drinks  it  the  maddest  cup  of  sin; 
Dives  it  beneath  the  ocean  of  despair ; 
It  dives,  it  drinks,  it  flies,  it  hides  in  vain: 
For  still  the  etemsl  beauty,  image  feir. 
Once  stampt  upon  the  soul,  before  the  eye 
All  lovely  stands,  nor  will  depart ;  ao  God 
Ordains :  and  lovely  to  the  worst  she  aeeas, 
And  ever  seems ;  and  as  they  look,  and  still 
Must  ever  look  upon  her  loveliness 
Remembrance  dire  of  what  they  were,  of  whit 
They  might  have  been,  and  bitter  senee  of  wlel 
They  are,  polluted,  ruined,  hopeless,  kiet. 
With  most  repenting  torment  rend  their  hssita 
So  God  ordsins— their  punishment  severe, 
Eternally  inflicted  by  themselves. 
'Tis  this— this  Virtue  hovering  evermoce 
Before  the  vision  of  the  damned,  and  in 
Upon  their  monstrous  moral  nakedness 
Cssting  unwelcome  light,  that  makes  th«r  woe 
That  makes  the  essence  of  the  endless  flame: 
Where  this  is,  there  is  Hell— darker  than  aagk 
That  he.  the  bard  tbree-visloned,  darkest  n*. 

The  place  thou  saw'at  wae  Hell— the  groiM 

thou  heard'st 
Tbe  wailinga  of  the  damned— of  those  whowoiU 
Not  be  redeemed— end  at  the  judgment  day. 
Long  past,  for  unrepented  sins  were  damned 
The  seven  loud  thunders  which  thou  heaifA 

declare 
The  eternal  wrath  of  the  Almighty  God. 
But  whence,  or  why  they  came  to  dwell  in  wof. 
Why  they  cnrse  God,  what  meana  the  gloris* 

mom 
Of  Resurrection— these  a  longer  tale 
Demand,  and  lead  the  mournful  lyre  fer  back 
Through  memory  of  sin,  and  mortal  maa. 
Yet  haply  not  rewardleaa  we  shsll  trace 
JtVkib  ^%x>L^eu0sn«k'i«»sa  of  fiaiahed  Time* 
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Sorrow!  remembered  sweeten  preaent  joy. 
Vor  yet  Bhall  eU  be  hmI  ;  for  God  gave  peace, 
M«oh  peace,  on  earth,  to  all  who  feared  hie  name. 

But  firat  It  needa  to  tay,  that  other  style, 
And  other  hmgiiige  than  thy  ear  is  wont, 
Thoo  must  ejqiect  to  hear^'Ahe  dialect 
Of  nmn^  for  each  in  heaven  a  relish  holds 
Of  former  speech,  that  points  to  whence  he  came. 
Bnt  whether  I  of  person  speak,  or  plaoe, 
Great  or  action,  moral  or  divine ; 
Or  things  unknown  compare  to  things  unknown ; 
AUode,  imply,  suggest,  apostrophiie ; 
Or  touch,  when  wandering  through  the  past,  on 

moods 
Of  adnd  thou  never  felt'st;  the  meaning  still, 
Wkh  easy  apprehenaion,  thou  ahalt  take  ; 
A>  perfect  here  is  knowledge,  and  the  strings 
Of  sympathy  so  tuned,  that  every  word 
That  each  to  other  speaks,  though  never  heard 
Before,  at  once  is  fully  understood. 
And  every  feeling  uttered,  fully  felt. 

So  ahalt  thou  find,  as  from  my  various  song, 
That  backward  rolls  o*er  many  a  tide  of  years, 
Directly  or  inferred,  thy  asking,  thou, 
And  wondering  doubt,  ahalt  learn  to  answer,  while 
J  sketch  in  brief  the  history  of  Man. 


BOOK  II. 


ANALYSIS. 

Jl  deaenption  of  the  earth  when  first  created ;  and 
the  formation  of  man ;  a  reasonable  free  agent, 
upright  and  immortal.  The  command  given 
Was  a  test  of  filial  love,  loyalty,  obedience  and 
faith.  The  temptation,  sin  and  fall  of  man,  and 
redemption  from  death  by  the  death  of  Christ. 
Many  would  not  accept  the  free  offer  of  life  and 
salvation,  and  in  consquence,  incurred  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  second  death  and  hell. — That 
they  acted  thus,  and  thus  perversely  chose,  well 
■seared  of  the  consequence,  by  the  information 
eontained  and  given  them  in  the  Bible ;  which 
was  a  code  of  laws,  containing  the  will  of  hea- 
ven, and  defined  the  bounds  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  of  life  and  death.  Mankind  were  required 
to  read,  believe,  and  obey ;  and  although  many 
did  ao  believe,  and  were  saved,  yet  many  tnnied 
the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  transforming  the 
meaning  of  the  text  to  suit  their  own  vile  and 
wicked  purposes,  "  deceiving  and  deceived." 
That  the  voice  of  God,  against  which  nothing 
eould'*  bribe  to  sleep"  the  truths  of  "  Judg- 
ment, and  a  Judge,"  caused  the  wicked  to  be 
'*  ill  at  ease :"  on  which  account  many  ran  into 
impious  idolatry,  and  worshipped  ten  thousand 
deities,  "imagined  worse  than  he  who  craved 
their  peace." 

magistrate  often  turned  religion  into  a  trick 
of  state,  despising  the  truth,  and  forcing  the  con- 
sciences of  men :  while  the  enslaved  "  mimick- 
ing the  follies  of  the  greet,  despised  her  too. 


The  other  influences  wliich  led  to  error,  are 
mentioned ;  short  sighted  resson,  vanity,  indo- 
lence, and  finally  ''  Pride,  self-adoring  pride, 
was  primal  cause  of  all  sin  past,  all  psin,  all  woe 


to  come. 


II 


t» 


This  ssid,  he  waked  the  golden  harp,  and  thus. 
While  on  him  inspiration  breathed,  began. 

As  from  yon  everlssting  hills,  that  gird 
Heaven  northward,  I  thy  course  espied,  I  judge 
Thou  from  the  arctic  regions  came  f    Perhipa 
Thou  noticed  on  thy  way  a  little  orb, 
Attended  by  one  moon—her  lamp  by  mffiAi 
With  her  fair  sisterhood  of  planets  seven, 
Revolving  round  their  central  sun-^she  tIM 
In  place,  in  magnitude  the  fourth — that  orb. 
New  made,  new  named,  inhabited  anew, 
(Though  whiles  we  sons  of  Adam  visit  stilly 
Our  native  place ;  not  changed  ao  far  but  wa 
Can  trace  our  ancient  walks — the  scenery 
Of  childhood,  youth,  and  prime,  and  hoary  age*- 
But  scenery  m»flt  of  suffering  and  woe,) 
That  little  orb,  in  days  remote  of  old. 
When  angels  yet  were  young,  was  msde  for  man, 
And  titled  Earth — her  primal  virgin  name : 
Created  first  so  lovely,  so  adorned 
With  hill,  and  dale,  and  lawn,  and  winding  vale : 
Woodland  and  stream,  and  lake,  and  rolling  seas ; 
Green  mead,  and  fruitful  tree,  and  fertile  grain, 
And  herb  and  flower :  so  lovely,  so  adonied 
With  numerous  beasts  of  every  kind,  vrith  fowl 
Of  every  wing  and  every  tuneful  note ; 
And  with  all  fish  that  in  the  multitude 
Of  waters  swam  :  so  lovely,  so  sdomed. 
So  fit  a  dwelling  place  for  man,  that,  as 
She  rose,  complete,  at  the  creating  word, 
The  morning  stars — the  sons  of  God,  aloud 
Shouted  for  joy;  and  God  beholding,  saw 
The  fair  design,  that  from  eternity 
Mis  mind  conceived,  accomplished;  and,  well 

pleased. 
His  six  days  finished  work  most  good  pronotmoed, 
And  man  declared  the  sovereign  prince  of  all. 

All  else  was  prone,  irrational,  and  mute, 
And  unaccountable,  by  instinct  led  : 
But  man  He  made  of  nngcl  form  erect, 
To  hold  communion  with  the  heavens  above, 
And  on  his  soul  impressed  His  image  fair. 
His  own  similitude  of  holiness, 
Of  virtue,  truth,  and  love;  with  reason  high 
To  balance  right  and  wrong,  and  conscience  quiok 
To  choose  or  to  reject ;  with  knowledge  great. 
Prudence  and  wisdom,  vigilance  and  strength, 
To  guard  all  force  or  guile  ;  and  last  of  all. 
The  highest  gift  of  God's  abundant  grace, 
With  perfect,  free,  unbiassed  will. — ^Thus  nwn 
Was  made  upright,  immortal  made,  and  crowned 
The  king  of  all ;  to  eat,  to  drink,  to  do 
Freely  and  sovereignly  his  will  entire: 
By  one  command  alone  restrained,  to  prove, 
As  was  most  just,  his  filial  love  sincere. 
His  loyalty,  obedience  due,  anJ  faith. 
And  thua  the  prohibition  ran,  expressed. 
As  God  is  wont,  Vcv  xeirna  (A  ^\Bk>3n&iX.  vra.^. 
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Of  evory  tree  ihat  in  the  i;:u.lcn  grows 
Thou  mnyest  freely  eat :  l»ut  of  the  tree 
That  knowled^^H  hath  of  good  and  ill,  cat  not, 
Nor  touch  ;  for  in  the  dny  tiiou  eatest,  thou 
Shalt  din.     Gu,  ant)  this  o:ic  coniniand  obey  ; 
Adam,  live  and  In."  luippy.  and,  with  thy  Etc, 
Fit  consort,  nuiliiply  and  fill  the  earth. 

Thus  tlioy,  tiie  n>pre<>enrntivca  of  man. 
Were  placed  in  Eden — choicept  hytot  on  earth; 
With  ruyal  honour,  ond  with  glury  crowned, 
Adam,  the  lord  of  nil,  majcBiic  walked. 
With  Rf>dlike  countenance  sublime,  and  form 
Of  lofty  towcrini;  strength;  and  hy  his  side 
Eve,  fair  as  morning  star,  with  modesty 
Arrayed,  with  virtue,  grace,  and  perfect  love: 
In  holy  marriarre  wed.  and  clotpieni 
Of  thought  and  comely  words,  to  wornhip  God 
And  sing  his  praise — the  giver  of  all  good. 
Glad,  in  oach  o;her  glaJ,  and  glad  in  hope; 
Rejoicing  in  their  future  happy  race. 

O  lovely,  hnppy.  blest,  innnortal  pnir! 

Pleased  with  the  present,  fiill  of  glorinus  hope. 

But  short,  ala.s,  the  »oi\,r  th:it  Mngs  iheir  bliss: 

Henceforth  the  hiatnrv  of  ninn  grows  dnrk :  ,       ^         .  ,  .  ^         ., 

ck.  I .  .1. ..  .1.    t,  .r*i    ,^^.:^    -.1  I      J       Just  for  unius!.  and  mnocpnce  for  guilL 

Shade  alter  fh.idc  ol  deepf't  I  mi!  gloom  detwends:   „     ,  .       **  .^   .        .  •  ■     ■ 

AIT  I  .    u        I       I  ri   1  •  Mv  doin?.  suite  ring,  dving  unconstrained. 

And  Innocence  laments  hor  robes  dehled.  ■    •  *  •»     .     a        _ 


!  I  bade  thee  search  in  vain.     Eternal  love-* 

,  Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high^-Eternal  love, 
Eternal,  sovereign  love,  and  sovereign  gnee, 
Wisdom,  and  power,  and  mercy  iofinke. 
The  Father.  Son,  tad  Holy  Spirit,  God, 
Devised  the  wnndroiu  plan— devieed,«cliie«ii; 
And  in  achieving  made  the  marrel  more. 
Attend,  ye  heavens !  ye  heaven  of  hsKfSii,  tf 

tend! 
Attend,  and  wonder!  wonder  evermore ! 

'  When  man  had  fiillen,  rebelled,  insolted  God; 

I  Was  most  polluted,  yet  most  madly  proud; 

■  Indebted  infinitely,  yet  most  poor 
'  Captive  to  sin,  yet  willing  Co  be  bound; 

To  God's  incensed  justice,  and  hot  wrtlh 
Exposed  ;  due  victim  of  eternal  death 
And  utter  woe — Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  hj|k! 

■  Ye  everlasting  hills \ — yc  angels,  bow! 
Bow,  ye  redit^med  of  men  !  God  was  madefloh, 

j  And  dwelt  with  man  on  earth  *  the  Son  of  Gad, 
I  Only  begotten,  and  well  beloved,  between 

Men  and  bin  Father's  justice  interposed; 

Put  human  nature  on;    His  wrath  sustaiacd; 

And  in  iheir  name  suffered,  obeyed,  and  died, 

Making  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin ; 


I  Fuming  the  wralti  asulo  Irom  pat 
Thus  Truth  with  Mercy  met.  and  Righteooaif". 
Sioopin-x  from   highest   heaven,  embraced  fair 

Peace, 
That  wulked  the  earth  in  fellowship  with  Lore. 

O  love  divine !  O  mercy  infinite  ! 
The  audience  here  in  glowing  rapture  broke 
O  love,  all  hei^hr  above,  all  depth  below, 
SurpaHfing  fur  all  knowledge,  ail  desire, 
All  thoujh:,  the  Holy  One  for  sinners  dies 
The  liord  uf  life  for  guilty  rebels  bleeds- 
;  Quenches  eternal  fire  with  blood  divine. 

Why  slumbered  vengeance?    No,  it  slumbered  '•^^""'^«"»  '"'■'*'^y  •  overllowing  grace ! 

not.  i  There  whence  I  canio,  I  something  heard  of  u>.. 

The  ever  just  and  righieou?"  Gixl  would  let  i  'l'*i'»f  "*™«  •****  reached  us.  and  repcri  did iptti 

His  fury  loose,  and  saiUify  his  threat.  j  ^^rsoruc  abominable  horrid  thing, 

'of  desperate  offence  they  had  committed; 
That  had  been  just,  replied  the  reverend  bard :  :  And  something  too  of  wondrous  grace  we  htui- 
But  done,  fiiir  youth,  thou  ne*er  hadsi  met  me  '  And  oft  of  our  celestial  visitants 


Man  sinned  :  teiii[>ied,  he  ate  the  guarded  tree  ; 
Tempted  of  whom  thou  ui'ierwards  shalt  hear  : 
Audacious,  unbelieving,  p-oud.  ungrateful, 
He  ale  the  interdicted  fr* lit.  and  fell ; 
And  in  his  fall,  his  univer-^al  nice; 
For  they  in  him  by  d<.'legntion  were, 
In  him  to  stand  or  full — to  live  or  die. 

Man  most  ingratc !  su  full  of  (rrace!  to  sin- 
Here  interposed  the  new  arrived — »o  full 
Of  bliss — to  sin  against  the  f  !rn('iou««  One  ! 
The  holy,  just,  and  gorxl !  the  Eiernal  liove  ! 
Unseen,  unheard,  un:houglit  of  wii:kcdnei>s ! 


here : 
I  ne*er  had  seen  yon  glorious  throne  in  peace. 

Thy  powers  are  great,  originally  great. 
And  purified  even  at  the  fount  of  light. 
Exert  them  now  ;  call  al'  their  vi^rour  out ; 
Take  room,  think  vastly  ;  meditate  intensely; 
Reason  profoundly;  send  conjecture  forth; 
Let  fancy  fly ;  stiwp  down  ;  ascend ;  all  length. 
All  bre:idlh  explore  ;  all  moral,  all  divine; 
Ask  prudence,  justice,  mercy  nsk.  and  might; 
Weigh  g.)4^  with  evil,  balance  right  with  wrong ; 
With  virtue  vice  compare — hatred  wiih  love  ; 
God*s  holiness,  (lod's  justice,  and  God's  truth, 
Deliberately  and  cautiously  compare 
With  sinful,  wicked,  vile,  rebellious  man. 
And  see  if  ihou  can' at  pums\\  ?\n,  ^w^\e.\ 


What  man,  what  God  had  done,  inquired:  btf 

they 
Forbid,  our  asking  never  met  directly, 
Exhorting  still  to  persevere  upright. 
And  wc  should  hear  in  heaven,  tho'  greatly  bk^ 
Ourselves,  new  wonders  of  God*8  wondroakx^ 
This  hinting,  keener  appetite  to  know 
Awaked;  and  as  we  talked,  and  much  admiit^ 
What  new*  we  there  should  learn,  wc  hasted  ck* 
To  nourish  virtue  to  perfection  up. 
That  wc  might  have  our  wondering  resolved. 
And  leave  of  louder  praise,  to  greater  dredi 
Of  loving  kindness  due.     Mysterious  love ! 
God  wns  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  with  meao 

earth  ! 
Blood  holy,  blood  divine  for  sinners  shed  I 
VNVj  v\%V.\iv%  ends — but  makes  my  wonder  mort. 


Mankind  go  free.  T\iou  faW  »v— >ie  tvoV  *wiv^^*^'«\^^'^'^^^'^  Q\.\Mi"a\  \dt^^<cn\Vi  Vms  ihou  my  thfi*  ■ 
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To  msril  wiibed  :  and  ehooiing,  thui  uDihipptd, 
UncninpMMil,  unprovujoncd,  and  beilarined, 
To  iwim  a  wa  of  braadlh  immaiuunblii, 
They  acorned  the  goodi;  bsrk,  whoaa  wing*  tha 

iod-a  Memil  Spirit  fllted  for  heaven, 

10  lake  ihem  in  1  and  so  won  km. 


^al 


dMulll  tomciil 
of  God, 


bowl 


,  Upright,  and  perMTvred  in  holin«w 
~utatood  by 
OuracNes 


lar  hllon,  wag  minsd,  hopelew,  loat, 

Princo  of  Peace.  Eternal  King. 
It  the  dead  mighi  IItc,  the  Joel  be  KTcd. 
,  O  heavena !  and  be  aitoniihed.  earth  1 
letent,  than  forgotten  earth  !   Ye  nortdi 

am)  be  confounded  !  and  ihon,  Hell  1 
thjr  «ierntil  gt^nn — men  would  not  be 
ed— 1  apeak  of  many,  nnl  of  all— 
K>l  be  MTsd  for  loat.  hare  life  for  dealh  ! 


rioua  101^  *  the  new  ar 

»u  mercy  •  R-j! 

ley  wa*  mad ;  ihia  madder  far, 

einaanity  ofwill. 

I*  but  wrath  could  guilty  men  expect  t 

ore  could  tore,  what  more  could  mercy 


Omnipotent  thai  warda  i 


1o  his  will, 
loflyiifweieaiM 

'  <r  fait,  it  i.  hie  el 


Aod  did  ni 


dereiand  the  offer  made. 


They  might  have  understood,  the  bard  replied. 
They  had  the  Bible.     Hui  ibou  everheard 
Of  auch  I  book  t  the  author,  God  himeclf  j 
The  aubjeci.  God  and  man  ;  ulvatinn,  life 

And  mmiidj.ib- 

Dread  wordi !  whoaa  meaning  haa  no  end,  no 

Moat  wondroua  book  '■  bright  candle  of  tlw  Lonl ! 

'■  the  only  alar 


I,  renimed  the  baid,  [m>  o 


'  Aa  gcncmlinn,  drifiiiig  Bwifily  by. 
Succeeded  genenKion,  threw  a  ray 
Of  heaven'*  own  and  to  the  hilla  of  God, 


aluggiahly  forgi 

?=.-^  Bo».  could  cenaure  none 

■r  clamoiiitd       -Xi  ybama. 


I  the  golden  field  that  charity 

id — nay,  more  obdurate,  proud,  and  blind, 

pid  still,  refnaed,  iho'  much  braeeclied. 


ihia  dug  bell,  and  kindled  all  it*  bouite 


waa  the  oHer.  free  to  all,  of  life 
aaJvation  ;  Imi  the  proud  of  heart, 
I  'iwatfree,  wimld  bcK accept ;  and  f I 


Apart  declare 

To  of  the  Eternal  One. 

Thie  .%!  thia  rnhlimeai  hook, 

Wee  eeni.— Ucaven'e  will,  Ilenven'i  code  of  law* 

To  man,  ihia  book  coninined  ;  dtfined  the  bounda 

Of  vice  and  virtue,  end  of  life  nnd  death  i 

And  what  was  ahadow,   what  waa  ■ubataoea 

Much  it  revealed ;  important  itl ;  the  leaat 
Worth  more  ilian  whni  elee  aeemed  of  higluM 

But  (hi*  of  plainest,  most  enaeniiul  truth — 
That  God  Is 
Omnipotent, 

Most  and  Ira* ; 

In  all 

That  y  clime 

,  and  every  nnk, 

In  ,  in  will  perrer**. 


Hdm  utiaily  iapiHe&ikao«^««L,«B*.\L, 
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In  siglii  o(  Heaven,  though  less  in  sight  of  man  ; 

At  enmity  with  God  his  makor  born. 

And  by  his  very  life  an  heir  of  death  t 

That  man — that  every  man  was,  fiurther,  most 

Unable  to  redeem  himtelf,  or  pay 

One  mite  of  his  vust  debt  to  God — nay,  mora. 

Was  most  reluctant  and  averse  to  be 

Redcemd,  and  sin*8  most  voluntary  slave :     -. 

That  JcBUs,  Son  of  God,  of  Mary  born 

In  Betiilehem,  and  by  Pilate  crucified 

On  Calvary  for  man  thus  fallen  and  lost, 

Died  ;  and,  by  death,  life  and  salvation  bought, 

And  perfect  righteousness,  for  all  who  should 

In  his  grent  name  believe:  that  He,  the  third 

In  the  eternal  Essenor,  to  the  prayer 

Sincere  should  come,  should  come  as  soon  as 

asked, 
Proceeding  from  ilio  Father  and  the  Son, 
To  give  faith  and  repentance,  such  as  God 
Accepts — to  open  the  intellectual  eyes. 
Blinded  by  sin ;  to  bend  the  stubborn  will, 
Perversely  to  the  side  of  wrong  inclined. 
To  God  and  his  commandments,  just  and  good ; 
The  wild  rebi'Ilious  passions  to  subdue. 
And  bring  them  back  to  harmony  with  heaven; 
To  punfy  the  conscience,  and  to  lead 
The  mind  into  all  truth,  and  to  adorn 
Wirh  every  hr)ly  ornament  of  grace, 
And  sanctify  the  whole  renewed  soul, 
Which  henchforth  might  no  more  fall  totally, 
But  persevere,  though  erring  oft,  amidst 
The  mists  of  time,  in  piety  to  God, 
And  sacred  works  of  charity  to  men : 
That  he,  who  thus  believed,  and  practised  thus, 
Should  have  his  sins  forgiven,  however  vile ; 
Should  be  sustained  at  mid-day,  morn,  and  even. 
By  God's  omnipotent,  eternal  grace  ; 
And  in  the  evil  hour  of  acre  disease, 
Temptation,  persecution,  war,  and  death — 
For   temporal   death,    although  unstinged,  re- 
mained— 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty's  wings 
Should  sit  unhurt,  and  at  the  judgment  day. 
Should  share  the  resurrection  of  the  just. 
And  reign  with  Christ  in  bliss  for  evermore : 
That  all,  however  named,  however  great, 
Who  would  not  thus  believe,  nor  practise  thus, 
But  in  their  sins  impenitent  remained. 
Should  in  perpetual  fear  and  terror  live  ; 
Should  die  unpardoned,  unredeemed,  unsaved  ; 
And  at  the  hour  of  doom,  should  be  cast  out 
To  utter  darkness  in  the  night  of  hell, 
By  mercy  and  by  God  abandoned,  there 
To  reap  the  harvests  of  eternal  woe. 
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This  did  that  book  declare  in  obvious  phrose, 
In  most  sincere  and  honest  words,  by  God 
Himself  selected  and  arranged ;  so  clear. 
So  plain,  so  perfectly  distinct,  that  none 
Who  read  with  hnmble  wish  to  understand, 
And  asked  the  Spirit,  given  to  all  who  asked. 
Could  miss  their  meaning,  biased  in  heavenly 
light. 

The  book— ihis  holy  book,  on  every  line 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity, 
On  every  leaf  bedewed  Wu\i  dio^  olVn^ 
Divine,  aad  with  the  elecnai  \ieT«\dn 


And  signature  of  God  Almighty  stampt 
From  first  to  last— Uiia  ray  of  sacred  light. 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  took  down,  and,  in  the  night  of  timt 
Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow; 
And  evermore  beseeching  men,  with  tsan 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  reed,  believe,  and  livs; 
And  many  to  her  voice  gave  ear,  and  rsid, 
Believed,  obeyed ;  and  now,  as  the  AneB* 
True,  Faithful  Witness  swore,  with  snowy  nkci 
And  branchy  palms  surround  the  fount  of  fifi^ 
And  drink  the  streams  of  immortality, 
For  ever  happy,  and  for  ever  young. 

Many  believed ;  but  more  the  truth  of  God 
Turned  to  a  lie,  deceiving  and  deceived  ^— 
Each,  with  the  accursed  sorcery  of  sin. 
To  hiB  own  wish  and  vile  propensity 
Transforming  still  the  meaning  of  the  tact 


Hear,  while  I  briefly  tell  what  mortals  pnvid, 
By  eflbrt  vast  of  ingenuity, 
Most  wondrous,  though  perverse  and  damnabb; 
Proved  from  the  Bible,  which,  as  thou  hast  heard, 
So  plainly  spoke  that  all  could  understand. 
First,  and  not  least  in  number,  argued  soma, 
From  out  this  book  itself,  it  was  a  lie, 
A  fable  framed  by  crafty  men  to  cheat 
The  simple  herd,  and  make  them  bow  the  ksM 
To  kings  and  priests.    These  in  their  wisdom  kft 
The  light  revealed,  and  turned  to  fancies  wild; 
Maintaining  loud,  that  ruined,  helpless  nisB, 
Needed  no  saviour.    Others  proved  that  nsa 
Might  hve  and  die  in  sin,  and  yet  be  saved, 
For  so  it  was  decreed ;  binding  the  will. 
By  (rod  left  free,  to  unconditional. 
Unreasonable  fate.     Others  believed 
That  he  who  was  most  criminal,  debased. 
Condemned,  and  dead,  unaided  might  asoand 
The  heights  of  Vulue  ;  to  a  perfect  law 
Giving  a  lame,  half-way  obedience,  which 
By  useless  effort  only  served  to  show 
1'he  impotence  of  him  who  vainly  strove 
With  finite  arm  to  measure  infinite; 
Most  useless  effort !  when  to  justify 
In  sight  of  God  it  meant,  as  proof  of  ftilh 
Most  acceptable,  and  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Another  held,  and  from  the  Bible  held» 
He  was  infallible, — most  fallen  by  such 
Pretence — that  none  the  Scriptures,  open  to  iS. 
And  most  to  hamblA*heartcd,  ought  to  read. 
But  priests ;  that  all  who  ventured  to  disdaia 
His  forged  authority,  incurred  the  wrath 
Of  heaven ;  and  he  who,  in  the  blood  of  such. 
Though  father,  mother,  daughter,  wife,  or  Mii 
Imbrued  his  hands,  did  most  religious  work. 
Well  pleasing  to  the  heart  of  the  Most  High. 
Others,  in  outward  rite,  devotion  placed ; 
In  meats,  in  drinks;  in  robe  of  certain  shifw^ 
In  bodily  abasements,  bended  knees ; 
Days,  numbers,  places,  vestments,  woidfi  w 

names— 
Absurdly  in  their  hearta  imaginmg,  ^  ... 

That  Grod,  like  men,  was  pleased  withasi"*  ^ 

show. 
Another,  stranger  and  more  wicked  stilli 


Anot] 
I  With  dark  and  dolorous  labour,  ill  applisdi 


Si^xuKK)  X.  ^Ep^oC  conscience,  ud  witb  ms  .^ 
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d  abortive  reasoning, 
hb  nxAif  to  aerioua  doubt, 
nd  honest  men,  mantained  that  He, 
I,  Great  Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace, 
f  the  oncrsaled  Three, 
>at  man— of  earthly  origin* 
▼Old  the  sacrifice  DiriniB, 
^ilty  men,  God*s  holy  law 
,  to  work,  them  endless  death. 

i  part  ;.biit  to  relate  them  ail 

IS,  mibaptized  phantasies, 

fearfully  absurd, 

Bs,  and  moon-struck  reveries, 

«ds,  and  visionary  dreams, 

I  and  hideously  missbapea 

icy,  at  the  noon  of  night, 

i,  framed  in  the  madman*s  brain, 

B  book  of  simple  tnith  were  proved, 

as  foolish  men  were  wont  to  prove, 

my  word  in  doubt,  and  thy  belief 

{h  here  I  sit  and  sing,  within 

uth,  where  falsehood  never  came. 

ho  lest  the  heavenly  light  revealed, 

0  retain  God  in  their  minds, 
wandered  on ;  yet  could  they  not, 

1  night  around  them  drew  her  pall 
rest  in  uiter  unbelief. 

hin,  the  voice  of  (rod,  that  nought 

I  sleep,  though  steeped  in  sorceries 

nuch  abused  by  whisperings 

in  the  dark,  announced 

ment,  and  a  judge — a  day 

blite;— and,  being  ill 

gods  they  chose  them  stocks  and 

weeds  and  beasts  and  creeping 

cuised-^ten  thousand  deities ! 

ne  than  be  who  craved  their  peace,) 

worshipped  these  as  best  beseemed, 

t  revelry,  obscene  and  loud, 

fernal,  devilish  ceremonies, 

crifice  of  human  flesh, 

e  fahr  heavens  blush.    So  bad  was 

ned,  so  depraved  waa  man ! 
.n  God*s  own  inMge  fair! 

cursed  Sin !  trailor  to  Ood, 

man !  mother  of  Woe, 

and  Hell,-— wretched,  yet  aeeking 

,  yet  wallowing  in  the  mire ; 
t  drinking  Frensy's  giddy  cup ; 
tepening,  darkness  darksning  still ; 
lom,  guilt  for  innocence; 
ipture,  and  for  hope  despair ; 
istroying ;  in  tormenting  pained ; 
rath ;  by  mercy  unreclaimed ; 
nsigfatly,  most  forlorn,  most  sad— 
Bsrth  is  past,  thy  war  with  Gkid 
:  but  who,  oh  who  shall  tell, 
:able  and  ruinous  thoughts  f 
y  groans  f   Who  reckon  thy  bom- 
ra, 
look* 


Where  now,  with  those  who  took  their  part  with 

thee, 
Thou  sitt'st  in  Hell,  gnawed  by  the   etsiMd 

Worm — 
To  hurt  no  more  on  all  the  holy  hillsf 

Thtt  those,  deserting  once  the  lamp  of  truth, 
ShMild  wander  ever  on,  from  worse  to  worse 
Erroneously,  thy  wonder  needs  not  ask : 
But  that  enlightened,  reasonable  men. 
Knowing  themselves  accounlable,  to  whom 
God  spoke  from  heaven,  and  by  his  servants 

warned. 
Both  day  and  m'ght,  with  earnest,  pleading  voice, 
Of  retribution  equal  to  their  works, 
Should  persevere  in  evil,  and  be  lost*— 
This  strangeness,  this  unpardonable  guilt. 
Demands  an  answsr,  which  my  song  unfbUs, 
In  part,  directly ;  but  hereafter  mon^ 
To  satisfy  thy  wonder,  thou  shah  learn, 
Inferring  much  from  what  is  yet  to  sing. 

Know  then,  of  men  who  sat  in  highest  plaea    ' 
Exalted,  and  for  sin  by  othera  done 
Were  chargeable,  the  king  and  priest  were  chief. 
Many  were  faithful,  holy,  just,  upright. 
Faithful  to  God  and  man— reigning  renowned 
In  righteousness,  and,  to  the  people,  loud 
And  fearless,  speaking  all  the  words  of  life. 
These  at  the  judgment  day,  as  thou  shalt  hsar. 
Abundant  harvest  reaped ;  but  many,  too, 
Alas,  how  many !  famous  now  in  Hell, 
Were  wicked,  cruel,  tyrannous,  and  vile; 
Ambitious  of  themselves,  abandoned,  mad ; 
And  still  from  servants  hasting  to  be  godi, 
Such  gods  ss  now  they  serve  in  Erebus. 
I  pass  their  lewd  example  by,  that  led 
So  many  wrong,  for  courtly  fashion  lost, 
And  prove  them  guilty  of  one  crime  alone. 
Of  every  wicked  ruler,  prince  supreme. 
Or  magistrate  betow,  the  one  intent, 
Purpoee,  desire,  and  struggle  day  and  night, 
Was  evermore  to  wrest  the  crown  from  off 
Messiah* s  head,  and  put  it  on  his  own ; 
And  in  His  place  give  spiritual  laws  to  men; 
To  bind  reKgion— free  by  birth,  by  God, 
And  nature  free,  and  made  accountable 
To  none  but  God — behind  the  wheels  of  stale; 
To  make  the  holy  altar,  where  the  Prince 
Of  life,  incarnate,  bled  to  ransom  man, 
A  footstool  to  the  throne.    For  this  they  mat 
Assembled,  counselled,  meditated,  planned; 
Devised  in  open  and  secret ;  and  for  this 
Enacted  creeds  of  wondrous  texture,  crsedi 
The  Bible  never  owned,  unssnetioned  too. 
And  reprobate  in  heaven ;  but  by  the  power 
That  msde,  (exerted  now  in  gentler  form, 
Monopoliiing  rights  and  privilegea. 
Equal  to  all,  and  waving  now  the  sword 
Of  persecution  fierce,  tempered  in  hell,) 
Forced  on  the  conscience  of  inferior  men : 
The  conscience,  that  sole  monarchy  in  man, 
Owing  allegiance  to  no  earthly  prinoe ; 
Made  by  the  edict  of  creation  free ; 
Made  sacred,  made  above  all  human  laws; 
Holding  of  heaven  alone ;  of  moat  divine 
And  indefeasible  authority ; 
An  iiid^:viduil  WT«««Q3ii ,  >bnx  iMTMs 
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Created  might,  unpunished,  hind  or  touch; 
Unbound,  save  by  the  cienial  Iiims  of  God, 
And  unamenable  to  all  below. 

Thufi  did  the  ancircu incised  potentates 
Of  earth  debase  rch^on  in  the  sight 
Of  those  they  ruled — who,  looking  up,  behctd 
The  fair  celestial  ^ift  despised,  cnslarod ; 
And,  mimicking  the  folly  of  the  great, 
With  prompt  docility  despised  her  too. 

The  prince  or  magistrate,  however  named 
Or  praised,  who,  knowing  better,  acted  thus, 
Was  wicked,  end  received,  as  he  deserved. 
Damnation.      Bel  the   unfaithful   priest ,  what 

tongue 
Enough  shall  execrate  t    His  doctrine  may 


Leper  in  saintly  garbl — assassin  masked 
In  Virtue*s  robe !  vile  hypocrite  accumd! 
I  strive  in  vain  to  set  his  evil  forth. 
The  words  that  should  sufficiently  aoeane, 
And  cxi'oraie  such  reprobate,  had  need 
Come  glowing  from  the  lips  of  eldest  helL 
Among  (he  saddest  in  the  don  of  woe, 
Tliou  saw' St  Mm  saddest,  'mong  the  damiif^r 
most  damned. 

But  why  should  I  with  indignation  bum, 
Not  with  l)eseeming  here,  and  long  forgot  I 
Or  why  one  censure  for  another's  sin( 
Each  had  his  conscience,  each  his  reason,  will. 
And  understanding,  for  himself  to  search. 
To  ct>oose,  reject,  bcKeve,  consider,  act: 
And  *iod  proclaimed  from  heaven,  and  by  anoih 


Be  passed,  though  mixed  with  most  unhallowed  Confirmed,  that  each  should  answer  for  hmwV; 


leaven, 
That  proved  to  those  who  foolishly  partook. 
Eternal  bitterness: — but  this  wss  still 
Hie  an — beneath  what  cloak  soever  veiled, 
Hb  ever  growing  and  perpetual  sin. 
Firet,  last,  and  middle  thought,  whence  every 

wish, 
Whence  every  action  rose,  and  ended  both — 
To  mount  to  place,  and  power  of  worldly  sort ; 
To  ape  the  gaudy  pomp  and  equipage 
Of  earthly  state,  and  on  his  mitred  brow 
To  place  a  royal  crown :  for  this  he  sold 
The  sacred  truth  to  him  who  most  would  give 
Of  tides,  benefices,  honours,  names : 
For  this  betrayed  his  Master ;  and  for  this 
Made  merchandise  of  the  immortal  souls 
Committed  to  bis  care — this  was  his  sin. 

Of  all  who  oAce  held  unfairly,  none 
Could  plead  excuse ;  he  least,  and  lost  of  all. 
By  solemn,  awful  ceremony,  he 
Was  set  apart  to  speak  the  truth  entire. 
By  action,  and  by  word ;  and  round  him  stood 
The  people,  from  his  lips  expecting  knowledge : 
One  day  in  seven,  the  Holy  Sabbaih  termed. 
They  stood ;  for  he  had  sworn  in  face  of  God 
And  man,  to  deal  sincerely  with  iheir  souls ; 
To  preadi  the  goepel  for  ihe  gospel's  sake ; 
Had  sworn  to  hate  and  put  oway  all  pride, 
AH  vanity,  all  love  of  earthly  pomp ; 
To  seek  all  mercy,  meekness,  truth,  and  grace; 
And  being  so  endowed  himself,  and  taught, 
In  them  like  works  of  holiness  to  move ; 
Dividing  faithfully  the  word  of  life. 
And  oft  indeed  the  word  of  life  he  taught ; 
But  practising,  as  thou  hast  heard,  who  could 
Believe  t    Thua  was  religion  wounded  sore 
At  her  own  aluirs,  and  among  her  friends. 
The  people  went  away,  and,  like  the  priest. 
Fulfilling  what  the  prophet  spoke  hi>fore. 
For  honour  strove,  and  wealth,  and  place,  as  jf 
The  preacher  had  rehearsed  an  idle  tale. 
The  enemies  of  God  rejoiced,  and  loud 
The  unbeliever  Isughed,  boasting  a  life 
Of  fairer  character  than  his,  who  owned, 
For  king  and  guide,  the  undefiled  One. 


^foet  guilty,  villanous,  dishonest  man ! 
Wolf  in  (he  clothing  of  i\\e  ^enxXe  \am>o\ 
I>ark  traitor  in  Meaaiah'abioW  CAinp\ 


I  And  as  his  own  peculiar  work  should  be, 
;  Done  by  his  proper  self,  should  live,  or  die. 
But  sin,  deceitful  snd  deceiving  still. 
Had  gained  the  heart,  and  reason  led  astray. 

A  strange  belief,  that  leaned  its  idiot  back 
On  folly*s  topmost  twig— belief  that  God, 
Most  wise,   had  made  a  world,  had  creataw 

made. 
Beneath  his  care  to  govern,  and  protect,— 
Devoured  its  thousands.    Reason,  not  the  mi. 
Learned,  deep,  sober,  eoraprehcnsive.  sound; 
But  bigoted,  one-eyed,  short-sighted  Reasoa, 
Most  zealous,  and  sometimes,  no  doubt,  mocKf 
Devoured  its  thousands.     Vanity  to  bo  ' 
Renowned  for  creed  eccentrical    JsfMiid 
Its  thousands :  but  a  laxy,  corpulent. 
And  over-credulous  faith,  that  leaned  00  all 
It  met,  nor  aaked  if  'twas  a  reed  or  oak; 
Stepped  on,  bur  never  earnestly  inquired 
Whether  to  heaven  or  hell  the  journey  le^ 
Devoured  its  tens  of  thousands,  and  its  handt 
Made  reddest  in  the  precious  bkwd  of  souls. 

In  Timers  pursuits  men  ran  till  out  of  bxetfk 
I'he  astronomer  soared  up,  and  counted  stais, 
And  gazed,  and  gazed  upon  the  Heaven's 

face. 
Till  he  dropi  down  dim-eyed  into  the  grave: 
The  numerist  in  calculaiiuns  deep 
Grew  ^ray :  the  merchant  at  his  desk  expired: 
The  statesman  hunted  for  another  place, 
1'ill  death  o'ertook  him,  and  made  him  hmfUf' 
The  miser  spent  his  eldoat  energy. 
In  grasping  for  another  mite :  the  scribe 
Rubbed  pensively  his  old  and  withered  brov, 
Devising  new  impedimenu  to  hold 
In  doubt  the  suit  thai  threatened  to  end  foosaflt 
1'he  priest  collected  tithes,  and  pleaded  right! 
Of  decimation  to  the  very  last. 
In  science,  learning,  all  phiioeophy, 
Men  laboured  all  tlieir  days,  and  laboured  h«i 
And  dying,  sighed  how  little  they  bad  done: 
But  in  religion  they  at  once  grew  wise. 
A  creed  in  print,  though  never  nnderaiood ;         | 
A  theologic  system  on  the  shelf. 
Was  spiritual  lore  enough,  and  served  tbsir  un\  1 
But  served  it  ill.  They  sinned,  and  never  kn*!  | 
For  what  the  Bible  said  of  good  and  bad, 
O^^ciouMkVMVwDk^^hAY  never  asked. 
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d— prodi^ously  absurd,  to  think 

n*8  minute  and  feeble  faculties, 

:hc  very  childhood  of  his  being, 

ital  shadows  dimmed,  and  wrapt  around, 

mprehend  at  once  the  mighty  scheme, 

oiled  the  ocean  of  eternal  love ; 

/isdom  infinite  its  master  stroke 

d ;  and  where  omnipotence,  opprest, 

)1  in  the  greatness  of  its  strength; 

rlasting  justice  hfted  up 

rd  to  smite  the  guiltless  Son  of  God; 

cy,  smiling,  bade  the  sinner  go ! 

ion  is  the  science,  and  the  song 

srnity :  archangels  day 

It  into  its  glories  look  :  the  saints, 

rs  round  the  throne,  old  in  the  years 

n,  examine  it  perpetually ; 

7  hour,  get  clearer,  ampler  viewg 

and  wrong— 4ee  virtue's  beauty  more ; 

more  utterly  depraved,  and  vile ; 

with  a  more  perfect  hatred  hate ; 

y  love  with  a  more  perfect  love. 

lether  I  for  man*s  perdition  bhune 

ministered  amiss ;  pursuit 

ure  fiilse ;  perverted  reason  blind ; 

tnoe  that  ne'er  inquired — I  blame 

d  consequence  ;  the  branch,  the  leaf. 

Is  the  Ibont  and  bitter  root,  the  first 

tiest  cause  whence  sprung  this  endless 

>e, 

p  descend  into  the  human  heart, 

it  there.    Dread  passion!  making  men 

,  and  even  in  hell,  if  Mercy  yet 

jQop  so  low,  unwilling  to  be  saved, 

>y  grace  of  God. — Hear  then,  in  brief, 

3pled  hell,  what  holds  its  prisoners  there. 

self-adoring  pride,  was  primal  cause 
past,  all  pain,  all  woe  to  come, 
arable  pride !  first,  eldest  sin ; 
mtain- head  of  evil;  highest  source, 
flowed  rebellion  Against  the  Omnipotent, 
hate  of  man  to  man,  and  all  else  ill. 
ihe  bottom  of  the  human  heart 
gave  root  and  nourishment  to  all 
w  above.     Great  ancestor  of  vice ! 
belief,  and  blasphemy  of  God ; 
1  slander ;  malice  and  revenge ; 
der,  and  deceit,  and  every  birth 
sd  sort,  was  progeny  of  pride, 
e  ever-moving,  acting  force, 
irant  aim,  and  the  most  thirsty  wish 
sinner  unrenewed,  to  be 
-in  purple  or  in  rags,  to  have 
idored :  whatever  shape  or  form 
IS  took :  whatever  phrase  he  threw 
s  thoughts,  or  mantle  o*er  his  life, 
9  highest,  was  the  inward  cause 
le  purpose  of  the  heart  to  be 
dmired,  obeyed.    But  who  would  bow 
}  to  one  who  served  and  was  dependent  f 
an's  perpetual  struggle,  night  and  day, 
he  was  his  own  proprietor, 
pendent  of  his  God,  that  what 
light  be  esteemed  his  own.  and  praised 
—He  laboured  still,  and  tried  to  stand 
propped— to  be  obliged  to  Done; 
87 


And  in  the  madness  of  his  pride  he  bade 
His  God  farewell,  and  turned  away  to  be 
A  god  himself;  resolving  to  rely. 
Whatever  came,  upon  his  own  right  hand. 

O  desperate  freiny !  madness  of  the  will ! 
And  drunkenness  of  the  heart !  that  nought  oonld 

quench 
But  floods  of  woe,  poured  trom  the  sea  of  wnth. 
Behind  which  mercy  set.    To  think  to  turn 
The  back  on  life  original,  and  live— 
The  creature  to  set  up  a  rival  throne 
In  the  Creator's  realm — to  deify 
A  worm— and  in  the  sight  of  God  be  proud— 
To  lift  an  arm  of  flesh  sgainst  the  shsfts 
Of  the  Omnipotent,  and  midst  his  wrath 
To  seek  for  liappiness— insanity 
Most  mad !    guilt  most  complete !    Seeet  tho« 

those  worlds 
That  roll  at  various  distance  round  the  throiM 
Of  God,  innumerous,  and  fill  the  calm 
Of  heaven  with  sweetest  harmony,  when  stiato 
And  angels  sleep— 4is  one  of  these,  from  lof« 
Centripetal  withdrawing,  and  from  light. 
And  heat,  and  nourishment  cut  off,  should  rash 
Abandoned  o'er  the  line  that  runs  between 
C rests  and  increate ;  from  ruin  driven 
To  niin  still,  through  the  abortive  waste ; 
8o  pride  from  God  drew  off  the  bsd ;  and  to 
Forsaken  of  him,  he  lets  them  ever  try 
Their  single  arm  against  the  second  death  ; 
Amidst  vindictive  thunders  lets  them  try 
The  stoutness  of  their  hearts ;  and  lets  them  try 
To  quench  their  thirst  amidst  the  unfading  fire ; 
And  to  reap  joy  where  he  has  sown  despair; 
To  walk  alone,  unguided,  unbemoftned. 
Where  Evil  dwells,  snd  Death,  and  moral  Night ; 
In  utter  emptiness  to  find  enough ; 
In  utter  dark  find  light ;  and  find  repose 
Where  God  with  tempest  plagues  for  evermore  t 
For  so  they  wished  it,  so  did  pride  desire. 

Such  was  the  cause  that  turned  so  many  off 
Rebelliously  from  God,  and  led  them  on 
From  vain  to  vainer  still,  in  endless  chsse. 
And  such  the  cause  that  made  ao  many  ohseks. 
Pale,  and  so  many  knees  to  shake,  when  man 
Rose  from  the  grave  ;  as  thou  shalt  hear  anoQ«. 


BOOK  III. 


ANALYSIS. 

In  this  book  the  bard  shows  that,  however  matt 
disobeyed  the  command  to  love  God,  truth,  and 
virtue,  they  still  strove  to  gain  happiness ;  but 
which  could  only  be  gained  by  obedience  to  the 
command ;  for  the  attainment  of  which  men 
pursued  many  strange  and  crooked  paths,  in 
none  of  which  could  it  be  found ;  ss  happiness 
was  indissolubly  united  to  virtue.  Yet  men 
pursued  the  phantom  Hope,  which  danced  be- 
fore them  in  every  path,  and  ever  mocked  their 
grasp,  "till  the  earth,  benealli  vVsjcm.^  Vsiitdu^ 
and  WTtpt  t]hem  Vn  \kt  pw«? 
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But,  erriog  from  ibe  heaven-appointed  path. 
Strange  tracka  indeed  they  took  through  bami 

waatea. 
And  np  the  aandy  mountain  cUmbing  toiled, 
Which,  piningt  lay  beneath  the  cuurae  of  God, 
And  nought  produced :  yet  did  the  trareller  look 
And  point  hia  eye  beibre  him  greedily. 
As  if  he  aaw  aonrie  verdant  apot,  where  grew 
The  heavenly  flower,  where  sprang  the  will  of 

life. 


Many  aought  for  happiness  in  the  enjoyment  of 

pleasures,  but  it  ever  proved  vain,  in  hope,  or 

in  possession.     Many  aought  for  happineas  in 

the  attainment  of  richea.    Thia  also  mostly 

ended  in  bitterneaa  and  woe.    Many  pursued  the 

phantom  Fame,  that  fame  which  raiaed  not  in 

the  resurrection  mom,  **  Earthly  fame,*'  but 

all  in  vain. — Many  sought  happinesa  in  diaei- 

pation,  in  inebriation;  "deliberately  resolving 

to  be  mad ;"  aome  in  hawking  and  hunting, 

some  in  the  search  after  curiosities,  and  some   Where  undisturbed  felicity  repoeed ; 

even  in  hopeless  scepticism  sought  happineaa.    I  Though  Wisdom's  eye  no  vestige  could  diaeav, 
And  thus  mankind  followed  vanities  in  despite  of  That  happineas  hod  ever  passed  that  way. 

wisdom's  warning  voice ;  in  despite  of  the  teach- 
ing of  all  animated  and  unanimated  nature ;  in  I     Wisdom  was  right :  for  still  the  terms  mniiMd 

despite  of  the  offers  of  mercy  continually  held  Unchanged,  unchangeable  ;  the  terms  on  wUd 

out  to  them :  in  spite,  even,  of  the  threatenings  True  peace  was  given  to  man ;  unchanged  as  God, 

cf  death,  to  **  make  repentance  vain,"  "  men  Who,  in  hia  own  eseential  nature,  binds 

mahed  on  determined,  to  ruin,  and  shut  their  : Eternally  to  virtue  happiness; 

ears  to  all  advice,  to  all  reproof,  till  death,  '*  the  |  Nor  lets  them  part  through  all  bis  Universs. 

great  teacher,"  convinced  each,  too  late,  that 


'•BtemityisaU." 


Brholo'st  thou  yoiHier,  on  the  crystal  aea, 
Beneath  the  throne  of  God.  an  image  fair. 
And  in  its  hand  a  mirror  large  and  bright  I 
'Tis  truth,  immutable,  eternal  truth. 
In  figure  emblematical  expressed. 
Before  it  Virtue  stands,  and  smiling  sees. 
Well  plessed,  in  her  reflected  soul,  no  spot. 
The  aons  of  heaven,  archangel,  seraph,  saint, 
There  daily  read  their  own  essoniial  worth ; 
And,  aa  they  read,  take  place  among  the  just ; 
Or  high,  or  low,  each  as  his  value  seems. 
There  each  his  certain  interest  learns,  his  true 
Capacity ;  and,  going  thence,  purauea. 
Unerringly  through  all  the  tracts  of  thought. 
As  God  ordaina,  beat  ends  by  wisest  means. 


Philosophy,  as  thou  shalt  hear,  when  sbs 
Shall  have  her  praise — her  praise  and  censunMi 
Did  much,  refining  and  exalting  man; 
But  could  not  nurse  a  single  plant  that  bore 
True  happiness. — From  age  to  age  she  toiled; 
Shed  from  her  eyes  the  mist  that  dimmed  dMB 

still. 
Looked  forth  on  man ;  explored  the  wild  ni 

tame. 
The  savage  and  polite,  the  sea  and  land. 
The  starry  heavens ;  and  then  retired  fiff  back 
To  meditstion'a  silent  shady  seat ; 
And  there  sat  pale,  and  thoughtfully,  and  wejfM 
With  wary,  most  exact  and  scrupulous  care, 
Man'a  nature,  passions,  hopes,  propensities. 
Relations,  and  purauits,  in  reason's  scale ; 
And  searched  and  weighed,  and  weighed  lad 

searched  again. 
And  many  a  fair  and  goodly  volume  wrote. 
That  aeemed  well  worded  too,  whereiB  wif 

found 


The  Bible  held  this  mirror's  place  on  earth  : 

But,  few  would  read,  or,  reading,  saw  themselves.  „  i^.  .  .•  . 

The  chase  was  after  shadows,  phantoms  strange,  Uncountable  receipts,  pretending  each 

That  in  the  twilight  walked  of  Time,  and  mocked  "  <»re«»ny  attended  to,  to  cure 


The  eager  hunt,  escaping  evermore ; 

Yet  with  so  many  promises  and  looks 

Of  gentle  sort,  that  he  whose  arms  returned 

Empty  a  thousand  times,  still  stretched  them  out, 

And,  grasping,  brought  them  back  again  unfilled. 

In  rapid  outline  thou  hast  heard  of  man  ; 
His  death ;  his  oflTered  life ;  that  life  by  most 
Despised ;  the  Star  of  God — the  Bible,  scorned. 
That  else  to  happiness  and  heaven  had  led. 
And  saved  my  lyre  from  narrative  of  woe. 
Hear  now  more  largely  of  the  ways  of  Time; 
The  fond  pursuits  and  vanitiea  of  men. 


Mankind  of  folly ; — to  root  out  the  briera, 
i  And  thorna,  and  weeds  that  choked  the  gitsi 
of  joy  ;— 

And  ahowing  too,  in  plain  and  deoent  phraH, 

Which  sounded  much  like  wisdom's,  bow  V 
I  plant. 

To  ahelter,  water,  culture,  prune,  and  rstf 
;  The  tree  of  happiness ;  and  o4t  their  plans 

Were  tried ;  but  still  the  fruit  was  green  snd  Mr* 


Love  God,   love  truth,  love  virtue, 
happy : — 
These  were  the  words  first  uttered  in  the  ear 
Of  every  being  rational  made,  and  made 
For  thought,  or  word,  or  deed  accountable. 
Most  men  the  first  forgot,  the  second  none. 
Whatever  path  they  took,  by  hill  or  vale. 
By  night  or  day,  the  uT\\veTBaV  wVaVv, 
Tlie  aim,  and  sole  inieni,  waaViav^A'Tv 


Of  all  the  treea  that  in  Earth's  vineyard  gri*r 
And  with  their  clusters  tempted  man  to  poll 
And  eat, — one  tree,  one  tree  alone,  the  tma 
;  Celestial  manna  bore,  which  filled  the  souH 
and  be  The  tree  of  Holineas— of  heavenly  seed; 

A  native  of  the  skies ;  though  stunted  mock. 
And  dwarfed,  by  Time'a  cold,  damp,  ungenialiil 
And  chilKng  winda,  yet  yielding  fruit  ao  pan. 
So  nourishing  and  sweet,  aa,  on  his  way, 
Refreahed  the  pilgrim ;  and  b^got  desire 
Unquenchable  to  climb  the  ardnooa  path 
•To  where  her  sister  planta,  in  their  own  cSm, 
\KxQ^3xyf^>^^  Couiat,  and  by  the  stream  ot  lifis, 
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g  beneath  the  Sun  that  never  aets, — 
it  of  perfect  reliah,  folly  ripe. 

int  this  tree,  uprooted  by  the  All, 

I  the  Son  of  God  descended,  shed 

ious  blood ;  and  on  it  evermore, 

Phis  living  wings,  the  Spirit  shook 

va  of  heaven,  to  nurse  and  hasten  its 

rowth. 

I  this  care,  this  infinite  expense, 

ded  to  secure  the  holy  plant. 

it  out,  and  wither  it  from  earth, 

»ve  with  all  its  strength,  and  blew  with  all 

I ;  and  Sin,  with  cold,  consumptive  breath, 

:  it  still  in  clouds  of  mortal  damp. 

it  grow,  thus  kept,  protected  thus : 

T  the  only  fruit  of  true  delight ; 

f  fruit  worth  plucking  under  heaven. 


w,  alas !  the  holy  plant  could 
ry  mists  that  Sin  around  it  threw 
dly ;  and  few  the  sacrifice 
nake  by  which  alone  its  clusters  stooped, 
ae  within  the  reach  of  mortal  man. 
of  him  who  would  approach  and  eat, 
9rously  exacted  to  the  full : — 
and  bruise  beneath  the  foot,  the  world 
its  prides,  ambitions,  hopes,  desires ; 
and  all  its  broidered  equipage  ; 
its  loves  and  friendships  from  the  heart, 
t  them  oflf;  to  shut  the  ear  against 
e,  and  all  its  flatteries  abhor ; 
ing  thus  behind  him  thrown  what  seemed 
and  fair,  then  must  he  lowly  kneel, 
h  sincerity,  in  which  the  Eye 
mbers  not,  nor  sleeps,  could  see  no  lack, 
ayer  pray: — "Lord   God!  thy  will  be 
>ne; 

y  will,  however  it  cross  my  own.** 
»our  this  for  flesh  and  blood  !  too  hard 
t  it  seemed :  so,  turning,  they  the  tree 
,  as  mere  bramble,  that  could  besr 
of  special  taste  ;  and  so  set  out 
n  thousand  diflerent  routes  to  seek 
ey  had  left  behind ;  to  seek  what  they 
—for  still  as  something  once  poesest, 
,  true  happiness  appeared :  all  thought 
ice  were  happy;  and  even  while  they 
Boked 

ted  in  the  chase,  believed  themselves 
serable  to-day  than  yesterday — 
t>w  than   to-day.      When   youth  com- 
ained, 

ient  sinner  shook  his  hoary  head, 
meant  to  say :  Stop  till  you  come 
th,  and  then  you  may  have  cause  to  sigh, 
ty,  cried  the  boy,  who  now  had  seen 
emish  in  his  joys :  How  happily 
•oder  child  that  busks  the  mimic  babe, 
iters  gently  flowers,  and  never  sighs ! 
in  the  fervour  of  pursuit, 
n  disappointment's  dreary  vale, 
ve  and  sage -like  man  looked  back  vpon 
}ling  youth  of  plump  unseared  hope, 
Hoped  gay  and  briskly  up  behind- 
Mining,  wished  himself  eighteen  again, 
of  threescore  years  and  ten,  in  whoee 
sye,  fatigued  with  gaping  after  kop6» 


Earth's  freshest   verdure   seemed  but  blatted 

leaves,— 
Praised  chikibood,  youth  and  manhood,  and  de- 
nounced 
Old  age  alone  as  barren  of  all  joy. 
Decisive  proof  that  men  had  left  behind 
The  happiness  they  sought,  and  taken  a  moit 
Erroneous  path ;  since  every  step  they  took 
Was  deeper  mire.    Yet  did  they  onward  ran, 
Pursuing  Hope  that  danced  before  them  still, 
And  beckoned  them  to  proceed ;  and  with  thair 

hands. 
That  shook  and  trembled  piteously  with  age. 
Grasped  at  the  lying  Shade,  even  till  the  earth 
Beneath  them  broke,  and  wrapt  them  in  the  grave. 


Sometimes,  indeed,  when  wisdom  in  their  < 
Whispered,  and  with  its  disenchanting  wand 
Eflectually  touched  the  sorcery  of  their  eyes. 
Directly  pointing  to  the  holy  tree. 
Where  grew  the  food  they  sought,  they  tnnied« 

surprised 
That  they  had  missed  so  long  what  now  thef 

found. 
Aa  one  upon  whose  mind  some  new  and  rare 
Idea  glances,  and  retires  as  quick, 
Ere  memory  have  time  to  write  it  down  ; 
Stung  with  the  loss,  into  a  thoughtful  cast. 
He  throws  his  face,  and  rubs  his  vexed  bnnr ; 
Searches  each  nook  and  corner  of  his  soul 
With  frequent  care ;  reflects,  and  re-reflecta, 
And  tries  to  touch  relations  that  may  start 
The  fugitive  again ;  and  oft  is  foiled ; 
Till  something  like  a  seeming  chance,  or  flight 
Of  random  fancy,  when  expected  leaftt, 
Calb  back  the  wanderer  thought— long  fonght 

in  vain. 
Then  does  uncommon  joy  fill  all  his  mind ; 
And  still  he  wonders,  as  he  holds  it  hat. 
What  lay  so  near  he  could  not  sooner  find : 
So  did  the  man  rejoice,  when  fit>m  his  eye 
The  film  of  folly  fell,  and  what  he  day 
And  night,  and  far  and  near,  had  idly  searched. 
Sprung  up  before  him  suddenly  displayed  ; 
So  wondered  why  he  missed  the  tree  so  long. 

But,  few  returned  from  folly's  giddy  chase. 
Few  heard  the  voice  of  wisdom,  or  obeyed. 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide 
Without,  within,  along  the  flowery  vale. 
And  up  the  rugged  cliflf,  and  on  the  top 
Of  mountains  high,  and  on  the  ocean  wave. 
Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  wide. 
And  ever  and  anon  a  shout  was  heard : 
Ho !  here's  the  tree  of  life  ;  come,  eat,  and  live ! 
And  round  the  new  discoverer  quick  they  flocked 
In  multitudes,  and  plucked,  and  with  great  haala 
Devoured ;  and  sometimes  in  the  lips  'twas  swaaCy 
And  promised  well ;  but  in  the  belly,  gall. 
Yet  after  him  that  cried  again  :  Ho !  here's 
The  tree  of  life ;  again  they  run,  and  pulled. 
And  chewed  again,  and  found  it  bitter  still. 
From  disappointment  on  to  disappointment. 
Year  after  year,  age  after  age  pursued : 
The  child,  the  youth,  the  hoary  headed  man. 
Alike  pursued,  and  ne'er  grew  wise:  for  it 
Was  folly's  most  peculiar  attribute, 
And  native  ad,  \o  msikja  MV«rMni&«  ^^mL 
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But  hastily,  its  pleasurea  tasted  turned 
To  loathing  and  disgust,  they  needed  not 
Even  such  experiment  to  prove  thcin  vain. 
In  hope  or  in  possession,  Fear,  alike, 
Boding  disaster,  sioiKi.     Over  the  flower 
Of  fiiirest  sort,  that  bloomed  beneath  the  son. 
Protected  most,  and  sheltered  from  the  stormy 
The  Spectre,  like  a  dark  and  thunderous  cloud 
Hung  dismally,  and  threatened,  before  the  hand 
Of  him  that  wished  could  pull  it  to  descend, 
And  o*er  the  desert  drive  its  withered  leaves ; 
Or,  being  pulled,  to  blast  it  unenjoyed, 
While  yet  he  gazed  upon  its  loveliness, 
And  just  began  to  drink  its  fragrance  up. 

Gold  many  hunted — sweat  and  bled  for  gold ; 
Waked  all  the  night,  and  laboured  all  the  day. 
And  what  was  this  allurement,  dost  thou  ask  f 
As  dust  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
Which,  being  cast  into  the  fire,  came  out 
A  shining  thing  that  fools  admired,  and  called 
A  god  ;  and  in  devout  and  humble  plight 
Bcdbre  it  kneeled,  the  greater  to  the  less; 
And  on  its  altar  sacrificed  ease,  peace. 
Truth,  faith,  integrity  ;  good  conscience,  friends, 
Love,  charity,  benevolence,  and  all 
The  sweet  and  tender  sympathies  of  life ; 
And,  to  complete  the  horrid  murderous  rite 
And  signalize  their  folly,  offered  up 
Their  souls,  and  an  eternity  of  bliss, 
To  gain  them — what  ?  an  hour  of  dreaming  joy ! 
A  feverish  hour  that  hasted  to  be  done. 
And  ended  in  the  bitterness  of  woe. 

Most,  for  the  luxuries  it  bought — the  pomp. 
The  praise,  the  glitter,  fashion,  and  renown — 
This  yellow  phantom  followed  and  adored. 
But  there  was  one  in  folly  farther  gone ; 
With  eye  awry,  incurable  and  wild. 
The  laughing-stock  of  devils  and  of  men. 
And  by  his  guardian  angel  quite  given  up — 
The  miser,  who  with  dust  inanimate 
Held  wedded  intercourse.     Ill  euided  wretch  ! 


Fools  saw  another  glide,  which  seemed  of  more 
Intrinsic  worth.    Pleasure  her  name — good  name. 
Though  ill  applied.    A  thousand  forms  she  look, 
A  thousand  garbs  she  wore ;  in  every  age 
And  clime  changing,  as  in  her  votaries  chaoged 
Desire :  but,  inwardly,  the  same  in  all. 
Her  most  essential  lineaments  we  trace ; 
Her  general  features  every  where  alike. 

Of  comely  form  she  was,  and  fair  of  &ce ; 
And  underneath  her  eyelids  sat  a  kind 
Of  witching  sorcery,  that  nearer  drew 
Whoever  with  unguarded  look  beheld ; 
A  dress  of  gaudy  hue  loosely  attired 
Her  loveliness ;  her  air  and  manner  Crank, 
And  seeming  free  of  all  disguise  ;  her  song 
Enchanting ;  and  her  words,  which  sweetly  droptr 
As  honey  from  the  comb,  most  Urge  of  pramist. 
'  Still  propheaying  days  of  new  delight, 
I  And  rapturous  nights  of  undecaying  joy ; 
And  in  her  hand,  where'er  she  went,  she  heU 
A  radiant  cup  that  seemed  of  nectar  full— 
And  by  her  side  danced  fiur  delusive  Hope. 
The  fool  pursued,  enamoured  ;  and  the  wise 
Experienced   man  who   reasoned   much,  umI 

thought. 
Was  sometimes  seen  laying  his  wisdom  down. 
And  vying  with  the  stripling  in  the  chsee. 

Nor  wonder  thou:  for  she  was  really  fiur; 
Decked  to  the  very  taste  of  flesh  and  blood. 
And  many  thought  her  sound  within  ;  and  gay 
And  healthy  at  the  heart ;  but  thought  amiss: 
For  she  was  full  of  all  disease :  her  bones 
Were  rotten ;  consumption  licked  her  blood,  aid 

drank 
Her  marrow  up ;  her  breath  smelted  mortally; 
;  And  in  her  bowels  plague  and  fever  larked ; 
I  And  in  her  very  heart,  and  reins,  and  life, 
\  Corruption's  worm  gnawed  greedily  unseen. 

Many  her  haunts.  Thou  might'st  have  seen  htf 
now 


Thou  might* St  have  seen  him  at  the  midnight  hour.   With  Indolence,  lolling  on  the  mid-day  conch. 
When  good  men  slept,  and  in  light  winged  dreams  ^^^  whispering  drowsy  words ;  and  now  Mdsvi. 


Ascended  up  to  God, — in  wasteful  hnll. 

With  vigilance  and  fasting  worn  to  skin 

And  bone,  and  wrapt  in  most  debasing  rags, — 

Thou  might*st  have  seen  him  bending  o>r  his 
heaps. 

And  holding  strange  communion  with  his  gold ; 

And  as  his  thievish  fancy  seemed  to  hear 

The  night-man's  foot  approach,  starting  alarmed. 

And  in  hb  old,  decrepit,  withered  hand, 

That  palsy  shook,  grasping  the  yellow  earth 

To  make  it  sure.     Of  all  God  made  upright. 

And  in  their  nostrils  breathed  a  living  soul. 

Most  fallen,  most  prone,  most  earthly,  most  de- 
based. 

Of  all  that  sold  Eternity  for  Time, 

None  bargained  on  so  easy  terms  with  death. 

Illustrious  fool !  nay,  most  inhuman  wretch ! 

He  sat  among  his  bags,  and  with  a  look 

Which  hell  might  be  ashamed  of,  drove  the  poor 
Away  nnalmsed ;  and  midst  abundance  died — 

Sorest  of  evils !  died  of  utter  want.  And  kissed  him,  and,  with  lips  of  lying,  _ 

V I  have  peace-offerings  with  me ;  I  have  psid 
Before  this  Shadow ,  \n  ibe  ^aXsa  ^  aaxv\i,        XKL")  ^i v«i%  "QiAa  ^^  \  and  therefore  oame  I  fatk 


Loudly  and  rough,  joining  the  sylvan  bom; 
Or  sauntenng  in  the  park,  and  to  the  tale 
Of  slander  giving  ear ;  or  sitting  fierce. 
Rude,  blasphemous,  malicious,  raving,  mad. 
Where  fortune  to  the  fickle  die  was  boood. 

But  chief  she  loved  the  scene  of  deep  debaaefc. 
Where  revelry,  and  dance,  and  frantic  song, 
.  Disturbed  the  sleep  of  honest  men.     And  wbeif 
The  drunkard  sat,  ahe  entered  in,  well  pleased. 
With  eye  brimful  of  wanton  mirthfulness. 
And  urged  him  still  to  fill  another  cap. 

And  at  the  shadowy  twilight — in  the  dark 
And  gloomy  night,  I  looked,  and  aaw  her  oemi 
Abroad,  arrayed  in  harlot's  soft  attire ; 
And  walk  without  in  every  street,  and  lis 
In  wait  at  every  corner,  fall  of  goile : 
And,  as  the  unwary  youth  of  simple  heart. 
And  void  of  onderstanding,  passed,  she 
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To  meet  thee,  and  to  seek  thee  diligently, 
To  seek  thy  face,  and  I  have  found  thee  here. 
My  bed  is  decked  with  robes  of  tapestry, 
With  carred  work,  and  sheets  of  Unen  6ne ; 
Perfumed  with  aloes,  myrrh,  and  cinnamon. 
Sweet  are  stolen  waters !  pleasant  is  the  bread 
In  secret  eaten!  the  good  man  is  from  home. 
€k>me,  let  us  take  our  fill  of  love  till  morn 
Awake ;  let  us  delight  ourselTes  with  loves. 
With  much  fair  speech  she  caused  the  youth  to 

yield  ; 
And  forced  him  with  the  Battering  of  her  tongue. 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  follow  to  her  house, 
As  goes  the  ox  to  slaughter ;  as  the  fool 
To  the  correction  of  the  stocks ;  or  bird 
That  hastes  into  the  subtle  fowler's  snare. 
And  knows  not,  simple  thing,  'tis  for  its  life. 
I  saw  him  enter  in ;  and  heard  the  door 
Behind  them  shut ;  and  in  the  dark  still  night. 
When  God's  unsleeping  eye  alone  can  see. 
He  went  to  her  adulterous  bed.    At  morn 
I  looked,  and  saw  him  not  among  the  youths. 
I  beard  his  father  mourn,  his  mother  weep : 


To  most  remote  effect:  of  it  we  read 

In  book  of  God's  remembrance,  in  the  book 

Of  life,  from  which  the  quick  and  dead  were 

judged ; 
The  book  that  lies  upon  the  throne,  and  tells 
Of  glorious  acts  by  saints  and  angels  done ; 
The  record  of  the  holy,  just,  and  good. 

Of  all  the  phantoms  fleeting  in  the  mist 
Of  I'ime,  though  meagre  all,  and  ghostly  thin, 
Most  unsubstantial,  unessential  shade, 
Was  earthly  Fame.    She  was  a  voice  alone, 
And  dwelt  upon  the  noisy  tongues  of  men. 
She  never  thought ;  but  gabbled  ever  on ; 
Applauding  most  what  least  deserved  applause ; 
The  motive,  the  result  was  nought  to  her : 
The  deed  alone,  though  dyed  in  human  gore 
And  steeped  in  widow's  tears,  if  it  stood  out 
To  prominent  display,  she  talked  of  much, 
And  roared  around  it  with  a  thdbsand  tongues. 
As  changed  the  wind  her  organ,  so  she  changed 
Perpetually ;  and  whom  she  praised  to-day. 
Vexing  his  car  with  acclamation  loud. 


For  none  returned  that  went  with  her.    The  dead  .  To-morrow  blamed,  and  hissed  him  out  of  sight. 
Were  in  her  house ;  her  guests  in  depths  of  hell ; 


She  wove  the  winding-sheet  of  souls,  and  laid 
Them  in  the  tirn  of  everlasting  death. 

Such  was  the  Shadow  fools  pursued  on  earth 
Under  the  name  of  pleasure, — fair  outside. 
Within  corrupted,  and  corrupting  still : 
Ruined,  and  ruinous :  her  sure  reward, 
Her  total  recompense,  was  still,  as  he, 
The  bard,  recorder  of  Earth's  Seasons,  sung, . 
**  Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse." 
Yet  St  her  door  the  young  and  old,  and  some 
Who  held  high  character  among  the  wise, 
Together  stood, — and  strove  among  themselves. 
Who  first  should  enter,  and  be  ruined  first. 

Strange  competition  of  immortal  souls ! 
To  swest  for  death !  to  strive  for  misery ! 
But  think  not  Pleasure  told  her  end  was  death. 
Even  human  folly  then  had  paused  at  least. 
And  given  some  signs  of  hesitation ;  nor 
Arrived  so  hot,  and  out  of  breath  at  woe. 
Thongh  contradicted  every  day  by  facts, 
That  sophistry  itself  would  stumble  o'er, 
And  to  the  very  teeth  a  liar  proved 
Ten  thousand  times,  as  if  unconscious  still 
Of  inward  blame,  she  stood,  and  waved  her  hand 
And  pointed  to  her  bower,  and  said  to  all 
Who  passed:   Take  yonder  fiowerypath;  my 

steps 
Attend ;  I  lesd  the  smoothest  way  to  heaven ; 
This  world  receive  as  surety  for  the  next. 
And  many  simple  men,  most  simple,  though 
Renowned  for  learning  much,  and  wary  skill. 
Believed,  and  turned  aside,  and  were  undone. 

Another  leaf  of  finished  Time  we  turn. 
And  read  of  Fame,  terrestrial  Fame,  which  died,  |  Oft  streaming  wild  unearthly  fire,  sat  up 


Such  was  her  nature,  and  her  practice  such  t 
But,  O !  her  voice  was  sweet  to  mortal  ears ; 
And  touched  so  pleasantly  the  strings  of  pride 
And  vanity,  which  in  the  heart  of  man 
Were  ever  strung  harmonious  to  her  note. 
That  many  thought,  to  live  without  her  song 
W<as  rather  death  than  life :  to  live  unknown, 
Unnoticed,  unrenowned !  to  die  unpraised! 
Unepitaphed  !  to  go  down  to  the  pit. 
And  moulder  into  dust  among  vile  worms. 
And  leave  no  whispering  of  a  name  on  earth  ! 
Such  thought  was  cold  about  the  heart,  and 

chilled 
The  blood.     Who  could  endure  itf  who  could 

choose, 
Without  a  struggle,  to  be  s'vept  away 
From  all  remembrance,  and  have  part  no  more 
;  With  living  men  f    Philosophy  failed  here ; 
i  And  self-approving  pride.     Hence  it  became 
;  The  aim  of  most,  and  main  pursuit,  to  win 
A  name — to  leave  some  vestige  as  they  passed, 
That  following  ages  might  discern  they  once 
Had  been  on  earth,  and  acted  something  there. 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried. 
The  man  of  science  to  the  shade  retired, 
And  laid  his  head  upon  his  hand,  in  mood 
Of  awful  thoughtfulness ;  and  dived,  and  (tived 
Again — deeper  and  deeper  still,  to  sound 
The  cause  remote — resolved,  before  he  died 
To  make  some  grand  discovery,  by  which 
He  should  be  known  to  all  posterity. 

And  in  the  silent  vigils  of  the  night, 
When  uninspired  men  reposed,  the  bard. 
Ghastly  of  countenance,  and  from  his  eye 


And  rose  not  at  the  Resurrection  mom. 
Not  that  by  virtue  earned,  the  true  renown. 
Begun  on  earth,  and  lasting  in  the  skies, 
Worthy  the  lofty  wish  of  seraphim,— 
The  approbation  of  the  Eye  that  sees 
The  end  from  the  beginning,  sees  from 


And  sent  imagination  forth  ;  and  searched 

The  far  and  near — heaven,  earth,  and  gloomy 

hell— 
For  fiction  new,  for  thought  unthought  before ; 
And  when  some  curious  rare  idea  peered 
Upon  his  muid,\\«  d\vv^^\iAVAaxi  ^^% 
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And  by  the  glimmering  lamp,  or  moonlight  beam, 
That  thro*  his  lattice  peeped,  wrote  fondly  down 
What  teemed  in  truth  imperishable  aong. 

And  sometimes  too,  the  reverend  dinne. 
In  meditation  deep  of  holy  things, 
And  vanities  of  Time,  heard  Fame^s  sweet  ▼oioe 
Approach  his  ear — and  hung  another  flower, 
.Of  earthly  sort,  about  the  sacred  truth ; 
And  ventured  whiles  to  mix  the  bitter  text. 
With  relish  suited  to  the  sinner's  taste. 

And  ofttimes  too,  the  simple  hind,  who  seemed 
Ambitionless,  arrayed  in  humble  garb. 
While  round  him,  spreading,  led  his  harmless 

flock. 
Sitting  was  seen,  by  some  wild  warbling  brook. 
Carving  his  name  upon  his  favourite  stafT: 
Or,  in  ill  favoured  letters,  tracing  it 
Upon  the  aged  tnorn ;  or  on  the  face 
Of  some  conspicuous  oft  frequented  stone, 
With  persevering  wondrous  industry  ; 
And  hoping,  as  he  toiled  amain,  and  saw 
The  characters  take  form,  some  other  wight, 
Long  after  he  was  dead,  and  in  his  grave. 
Should  loiter  there  at  noon  and  read  his  name. 

In  purple  some,  and  some  in  rsgs,  stood  forth 
For  reputation ;  some  displayed  a  limb 
Well -fashioned :  some  of  lowlier  mind,  a  cane 
Of  curious  workmanship,  and  marvellous  twist. 
In  strength  some  sought  it,  and  in  beauty  more. 
Ijong,  long  the  fair  one  laboured  at  the  glass. 
And,  being  tired,  called  in  auxiliar  skill, 
To  have  her  sails,  before  she  went  abroad, 
Full  spread,  and  nicely  set,  to  catch  the  gale 
Of  praise.    And  much  she  caught,  and  much 

deserved. 
When  outward  loveliness  was  index  fair 
Of  purity  Mrithin :  but  oft,  alas ! 
The  bloom  was  on  the  skin  alone  ;  and  when 
She  saw,  sad  sight !  the  roses  on  her  cheek 
Wither,  and  heard  the  voice  of  fame  retire 
And  die  away,  she  heaved  most  piteous  sighs, 
And  wept  most  lamentable  tears  :  and  whiles. 
In  wild  delirium,  made  rash  attempt — 
Unholy  mimickry  of  Nature*s  work  !— 
To  re-create,  with  firail  and  mortal  things, 
Her  withered  face.    Attempt  how  fond  and  vain ! 
Her  frame  itself  soon  mouldered  down  to  dust ; 
And,  in  the  land  of  deep  forgetfulness, 
Her  beauty  and  her  name  were  laid  beside 
Eternal  silence,  and  the  loathsome  worm ; 
Into  whose  darkness  flattery  ventured  not ; 
Where  none  had  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  Fame. 

Biany  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  tried. 
And  awful,  oft,  the  wickedness  they  wrought. 
To  be  observed,  some  scrambled  up  to  thrones. 
And  sat  in  vestures  dripping  wet  with  gore. 
The  warrior  dipped  his  sword  in  blood,  and  wrote 
His  name  on  lands  and  cities  desolate. 
The  rich  bought  fields,  and  houses  built,  and 

raised 
The  monumental  piles  up  to  the  clouds. 
And  called  them  by  their  names.    And,  strange 

toteir. 
Rather  than  be  unknown,  tmd  v^ba  vNVf 


Obscurely  to  the  grave,  some,  small  of  sodl» 
That  else  had  perished  unobserved,  aoiaind 
Considerable  renown  by  oathe  profane, 
By  jesting  boldly  with  all  sacred  thinga, 
And  uttering  fearlessly  whatever  occorred  ^ 
Wild,  blasphemous,  perditionable  thoughts. 
That  Satan  in  them  moved ;  by  wiser  msa 
Suppressed,  and  quickly  banished  from  the  mm 

Many  the  roads  they  took,  the  plans  they  triid 
But  all  in  vain.  Who  grasped  at  earthly  &iiie, 
Grasped  wind :  nay,  worse,  a  serpent  giaiped 

that  through 
His  hand  slid  smoothly,  and  was  gone;  hot  left 
A  sting  behind  which  wrought  him  endless 
For  oft  her  voice  was  old  Abaddon's  lurs. 
By  which  he  charmed  the  foolish  soul  to 
So  happiness  was  sought  in  pleasure,  goM, 
Renown — by  many  sought.    But  shouU  I 
Of  all  the  trifling  race,  my  time,  thy  faith. 
Would  fail — of  things  erectly  organized, 
And  having  rational,  articulate  voice. 
And  claiming  outward  brotherhood  with 
Of  him  that  laboured  sorely,  in  his 
Smoking  afar,  then  hurried  to  the 
Deliberately  resolving  to  be  mad : 
Of  him  who  taught  the  ravenous  bird  to  fly 
This  way  or  that,  thereby  supremely  blest: 
Or  rode  in  fury  with  the  howling  pack, 
Afironting  much  the  noble  animal. 
He  spurred  into  such  company :  of  him 
Who  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
Descended  deeply,  to  bring  op  the  wreek 
Of  some  old  earthen  ware,  which  having  stowii 
With  every  proper  care,  he  home  returned 
0*er  many  a  sea,  and  many  a  league  of  land, 
Triumphantly  to  show  the  marvellous  pcits: 
And  him  that  vexed  his  brain,  and  thaoriss  M 
Of  gossamer  upon  the  brittle  winds ; 
Perplexed  exceedingly  why  shells  were  found 
Upon  the  mountain  tops ;  but  wondering  nsi 
Why  shells  were  found  at  all,  more  wundnw 

sUU! 
Of  him  who  strange  enjo3rment  took  in  tales 
Of  fairy  folk,  and  sleepless  ghosts,  and  soosii 
Unearthly,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  night 
Disastrous  things :  and  him  who  still  foretoU 
Calamity  which  never  came,  and  lived 
In  terror  all  his  days  of  comets  rude. 
That  should  unmannerly  and  lawless  drive 
Athwart  the  path  of  Earth,  and  bum  mankiod: 
As  if  the  appointed  hour  of  doom,  by  God 
Appointed,  ere  its  time  should  coms:  ss  if 
Too  small  the  number  of  substantial  ills, 
And  real  fears  to  vex  the  sons  of  men.*— 
These, — had  they  not  possessed  immortal soal^ 
And  been  accountable,  might  have  been  piU 
With  laughter,  and  forgot ;  but  as  it 
And  is— their  folly  asks  a  serious  tear. 


Keen  was  the  search,  and  various,  and  widt, 
For  happiness.    Take  one  example  more— 
So  strange  that  common  fools  looked  on  iami'i 
And  wise  and  sober  men  together  drew, 
And  trembling  stood ;  and  aogsis  in  the 
Grew  pale,  and  talked  of  vengeance  ss  at 
TV^a  «ce^tic's  route — the  unbeliever's,  whs. 
,\>««\^vsKDk%\mBnitL^'t»^\axion,  God, 
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uDg  'gainst  (he  pricks  of  cooscience, 

ihed 

ly  upon  the  bossy  shield 

nnipotent ;  and  in  his  heart 

to  deify  the  idol  Chsnoe. 

Mired  hard — oh,   labour  worse  than 

ight! 

i  with  dark  and  crooked  reasoning, 

the  fair  and  lovely  Earth,  which  dwelt  ^ 

f  HeaTen,  a  cold  and  fatherless, 

thing,  that  wandered  on,  forlorn 

id,  uncompassioned,  unupheld ; 

eddying  in  the  whirl  of  chanoe, 

to  vanish  everlastingly. 

ed  sorely,  and  made  many  a  tack, 

»ft  shifting,  to  arrive-^read  thought ! 

utter  nothingness ;  and  have 

more— no  feeling,  memory, 

ing  consciousness  thst  e^er  be  was. 

lidntght  wish!    last,   most  abhorred 

ught ! 

terate  effort  of  extremest  sin ! 

reoccopied,  ne'er  saw  true  hope ; 

It  aimed  to  stab  her  to  the  heart, 

infernal  chemistry  to  wring 

weet  drop  from  sorrow's  cup  of  gall ; 

1  the  only  ray  that  cheered  the  earth, 

I  mankind  in  night  which  had  no  star. 

»  streams  of  plessure  troubled ;  he 

ich  to  dry  her  very  fountain  head. 

able  man !  sold  under  sin ! 

le  Devil's  pioneer,  who  cut 

s  down  of  virtue,  sapped  her  walls, 

ed  a  smooth  and  easy  way  to  death. 

all  existence !  to  sll  life ! 

de !  determined  foe  of  being ! 

murderer  of  God,  Most  High ! 

oad,  most  strange !  to  seek  for  hsppi- 

b!  ' 

i'houses  are  full  of  such ;  too  fierce, 

isly  insane,  and  desperste, 

nbeund  'mong  evil  spirits  damned ! 

was  earth  in  many  things:  not  least 

rho  mercy  both  and  judgment  scorned ; 

ove,  experience  scorned:  and  onward 

led 

lestmedon,  giving  all  reproof, 

Btmction,  to  the  winds ;  snd  much 

ley  had— and  much  despised  of  both. 

1  took  up  her  harp,  and  stood  in  place 
u  concourse"-«tood  in  every  gste, 
wsy,  and  walked  in  every  street ; 
g  up  her  voice,  proclaimed  :  Be  wiss, 
be  of  an  understanding  heart. 
ie  wicked:  come  not  near  his  house : 
make  haste :  depart,  and  turn  away, 
—me,  whose  ways  are  pleasantness, 
ths  are  peace,  whose  end  is  perfect  joy. 
»ns  csme  and  went,  and  went  and  came, 
men  gratitude ;  and  as  they  passed, 
ning  of  the  lapse  of  time,  that  else 
1  unheeded  by  t  the  gentle  Flowers 
nd,  stooping  o'er  the  wilderness, 
humility,  snd  peace,  and  love. 
I  came  down  unseen  at  evening 
iy  their  bounties  shed,  to  teach 


Mankind  unostentatious  charity. 

With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high, 

And  lesson  gave  of  brotherly  regard. 

And,  on  the  rugged  mountain-brow  exposed. 

Bearing  the  blast  alone-^he  ancient  oak 

Stood,  lifting  high  his  mighty  arm,  and  still 

To  courage  in  distress  exhorted  loud. 

The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  birds,  the  streams,  the 

breeze. 
Attuned  the  heart  to  melody  and  love. 
Mercy  stood  in  the  cloud,  with  eye  that  wept 
Essential  love ;  and,  from  her  glorious  bow. 
Bending  to  kiss  the  earth  in  token  of  peace. 
With  her  own  Pips,  her  gracious  lips,  which  Qod 
Of  sweetest  accent  made,  she  whispered  still, 
She  whispered  to  Revenge — "  Forgive,  forgive !" 
The  Sun  rejoicmg  round  the  esrth,  snnounced 
Daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  God. 
The  Moon  awoke,  and  from  her  maiden  face. 
Shedding  her  cloudy  locks,  looked  meekly  forth. 
And  with  her  virgin  stars  walked  in  the  heavens. 
Walked  nightly  there,  conversing  aa  she  walked. 
Of  purity,  and  holiness,  and  God. 
In  dreams  and  visions,  Sleep  instructed  much* 
Dsy  uttered  speech  to  day,  and  night  to  night 
Taught  knowledge.    Silence  had  a  tongue :  the 

grave. 
The  darkness,  and  the  lonely  waste,  had  each 
A  tongue,  that  ever  said — Man !  think  of  Gkid ! 
Think  of  thyself!  tlunk  of  eternity  ! 
Fear  God,  the  thunders  said ;  fear  God,  the  waves ; 
Fear  God,  the  lightning  of  the  storm  rephed  ; 
Fear  God,  deep  loudly  answered  back  to  deep. 
And,  in  the  temples  of  the  Holy  One — 
Messiah's  messengers,  the  faithful  few^— 
Faithful  'mong  many  &lse— the  Bible  opened. 
And  cried :  Repent !  repent  ye  sons  of  men ! 
Believe,  be  saved :  and  reasoned  awfully 
Of  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judgment  sooo 
To  come — of  ever-during  life  and  death. 
And  chosen  bards  from  age  to  age  awoke 
The  sacred  lyre,  and  full  on  folly's  ear, 
Nnmbera  of  righteous  indignation  poured. 
And  God,  omnipotent,  when  mercy  failed. 
Made  bare  his  holy  arm ;  and  with  the  stroke 
Of  vengeance  smote  ;  the  fountains  of  the  deep 
Broke  up ;  heaven's  windows  opeaed,  and  seat 

on  men 
A  flood  of  wrath ;  sent  plsgue  and  famine  forth ; 
With  earthquake  rocked  the  world  beneath  ;  with 

storms 
Above  laid  cities  waste,  and  turned  ht  lands 
To  barrenness ;  snd  with  the  sword  of  war 
In  fury  marched,  and  gave  them  blood  to  drink. 
Angels  remonstrated :  Mercy  beseeched : 
Heaven  smiled,  and  frowned:  Hell  groaned:  Tima 

fled :  Death  shook 
His  dart,  and  threatened  to  make  repentanee 

vain. — 
Incredible  assertion !  men  rushed  on 
Determinedly  to  ruin :  shut  their  ears. 
Their  eyes  to  all  advice,  to  all  reproof— 
O'er  mercy  and  o'er  judgment  downward  mshed 
To  misery  :  and,  most  incredible 
Of  all !  to  misery  rushed  along  the  way 
Of  disappointment  and  remorse,  where  still 
At  every  step,  sdders,  in  Pleasure's  form, 
Stung  monaiVy  *,  sjod  Jo^a,— ^VwnAWwuni  ^^mSs^ 
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Seemed  glowing  high  with  immortality, 
Whose  bosom  prophesied  superfluous  bliss, 
While  in  the  arms  received,  and  locked  in  close 
And  riotous  embrace,  turned  pale,  and  cold, 
And  died,  and  smelled  of  putrefaction  rank: 
Turned,  in  ihe  very  moment  of  delight, 
A  k>ath8ome,  and  heavy  corpse,  that  with  the 

clear 
And  hollow  eyes  of  Death,  stared  horribly. 

All  tribes,  all  generations  of  the  earth, 
Thus  wantonly  to  ruin  drove  alike. 
We  heard  indeed  of  golden  and  silver  days ; 
And  of  primeval  innocence  unstaified — 
A  pagan  tale  !  but  by  baptized  bards, 
Philosophers,  and  statesmen,  who  were  still 
Held  wise  and  cunning  men,  talked  of  do  much» 
That  most  believed  it  so,  and  asked  not  why. 

The  pair,  the  family  first  made,  were  ill; 
And  for  their  great  peculiar  sin  incurred 
The  Curse,  and  left  it  due  to  all  their  race ; 
And  bold  example  gave  of  every  crime- 
Hate,  murder,  unbelief,  reproach,  revenge. 
A  time,  'tis  true,  there  came,  of  which  thou  soon 
Shalt  hear-— the  Sabbath  Day,  the  Jubilee 
Of  Earth,  when  righteousness  and  peace  prevailed. 
This  time  except,  who  writes  the  history 
Of  men,  and  writes  it  true,  must  write  them  bad. 
Who  reads,  must  read  of  violence  and  blood. 
The  inan  who  could  the  story  of  one  day 
Peruse,  the  wrongs,  oppressions,  cruelties, 
Deceits,  and  perjuries,  and  vanities. 
Rewarded  worthlessness,  rejected  worth. 
Assassinations,  robberies,  thefts,  and  wars. 
Disastrous  accidents,  life  thrown  away. 
Divinity  insulted.  Heaven  despised. 
Religion  scorned ; — and  not  been  sick  at  night. 
And  sad,  had  gathered  greater  store  of  mirth. 
Than  ever  wise  man  in  the  world  could  find. 

One  cause  of  folly,  one  especial  cause. 
Was  this — few  knew  what  wisdom  was,  though 

well 
Defined  in  God*s  own  words,  and  printed  large, 
On  heaven  and  earth  in  characters  of  light. 
And  sounded  in  the  ear  by  every  wind. 

Wisdom  is  humble,  said  the  voice  of  God. 
'Tis  proud,  the  world  replied.  Wisdom,  said  God, 
Forgives,  forbears,  and  suffers,  not  for  fear 
Of  man,  but  God.    Wisdom  revenges,  said 
The  world ;  is  quick  and  deadly  of  resentment ; 
Thrusts  at  the  very  shadow  of  sfTront, 
And  hastes,  by  death,  to  wipe  its  honour  clean. 
Wisdom,  said  God,  loves  enemies,  entreats. 
Solicits,  begs  for  peace.     Wisdom,  replied 
The  world,  hates  enemies;  will  not  ask  peace. 
Conditions  spurns,  and  triumphs  in  their  &1I. 
Wisdom  mistrusts  itself,  and  leans  on  heaven, 
Said  God.     It  trusts  and  lecns  upon  itself. 
The  world  replied.     Wisdom  retires,  said  GJod, 
And  counts  it  bravery  to  bear  reproach. 
And  shame,  and  lowly  poverty  upright ; 
And  weeps  with  all  who  have  just  cause  to  weep. 
Wisdom,  replied  the  world,  struts  forth  to  gaxe ; 
Treads  the  broad  stage  ofHew\i\ve\amorQU8foot ; 
Attracts  all  pr^sea  *,  couiub  Vtbta^ex^ 


Alone  to  wield  the  sword,  and  rush  on  death; 
And  never  weeps,  but  for  its  own  disgrace. 
Wisdom,  said  God,  is  highest,  when  it  stoops 
Lowest  before  the  Holy  Throne,  throws  down 
Its  crown  abased,  forgets  itself,  admires, 
And  breathes  adoring  praise.     There  wisdon 

stoops 
Indeed,  the  world  replied — there  stoops,  becaiM 
It  must :  but  sloops  with  dignity  ;  and  thinks 
And  meditates  the  while  of  inward  worth. 

Thus  did  Almighty  God,  and  thus  the  world. 
Wisdom  define.    And  most  the  world  bclievsd, 
And  boldly  called  the  truth  of  God  a  lie.     , 
Hence,  he  that  to  the  worldly  wisdom  shaped 
His  character,  became  the  favourite 
Of  men — was  honourable  termed ;  a  man 
Of  spirit ;  noble,  glorious,  lofty  soul ! 
And  as  he  crossed  the  earth  in  chase  of  dreaai, 
Received  prodigious  shouts  of  wann  applause. 
Hence,  who  to  godly  wisdom  framed  bis  life. 
Was  counted  mean,  and  spiritless,  and  vile ; 
And  as  be  walked  obscurely  in  the  path 
Which  led  to  heaven,  fools  hissed  with  seipes 

tongue 
And  poured  contempt  upon  his  holy  head : 
And  poured  contempt  on  all  who  praised  his  Dam. 


But  felse  as  this  account  of  wisdom 
The  world*s  I  mean— it  was  its  best :  the  creed 
Of  sober,  grave,  and  philosophic  men, 
With  much  research  and  cogitation  framed ; 
Of  men,  who  with  the  vulgar  scorned  to  sit. 

The  popular  belief  seemed  rather  worse, 
When  heard  replying  to  the  voice  of  truth. 
The  wise  man,  said  the  Bible,  walks  with  Gad, 
Surveys,  far  on,  the  endless  line  of  life ; 
Values  his  soul ;  thinks  of  eternity ; 
Both  worlds  considers,  and  provides  for  both ; 
With  reason's  eye  his  passions  guards ;  sbsiaiBi 
From  evil ;  lives  on  hope,  on  hope,  the  frait 
Of  faith ;  looks  upward  ;  purifies  his  soul ; 
Expands  his  wings,  and  mounts  into  the  sky; 
Passes  the  sun,  and  gains  his  father's  house ; 
And  drinks  with  angels  from  the  fount  of  bfift 

The  multhude  aloud  replied,  (replied 
By  practice,  for  they  were  no  bookish  men. 
Nor  apt  to  form  their  principles  in  words,) 
The  wise  man  first  of  all  eradicates^ 
As  much  as  possible,  from  out  his  mind. 
All  thought  of  death,  God.  and  eternity; 
Admires  the  world,  and  thinks  of  Time  aloos; 
Avoids  the  Bible,  all  reproof  avoids; 
Rocks  conscience,  if  he  ean,  asleep ;  puts  oat 
The  eye  of  reason ;  prisons,  tortures,  binds; 
And  makes  her  thus,  by  violence  and  fores, 
Give  wicked  evidence  against  herself: 
Lets  passion  loose ;  the  substance  leaves ; 
The  shadow  vehemently,  but  ne*er  o'eruket; 
Puts  by  the  cup  of  holiness  and  joy ; 
And  drinks,  carouses  deeply  in  the  bowl 
Of  death ;  grovels  in  dust ;  polhites,  destniyi 
His  soul  t  is  miserable  to  acquire 
More  misery ;  deceives  to  be  deceived ; 
Strives,  labours  to  the  last,  to  shun  the  truth ; 
\^VcvH«a^Vi&uvQxa  tA  the  last,  to  damn  himself; 
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si>erate,  shudders,  gibans,  blasphemes, 
I  dies, 

— where  could  he  else  ? — to  endless  woe, 
L8  the  wine  of  God's  eternal  wrath. 

med  thus,  and  thus  the  unlearned  world, 
lefined — in  sound  they  disagreed ; 
ice,  in  effect,  in  end  the  same  ; 
lly  to  God  and  truth  opposed ; 
18  darkness  to  the  light  of  heaven, 
there  some  that  seemed  well-meaning 
n, 

sms  planned,  expressed  in  supple  words, 
lised  the  man  as  wisest,  that  in  one 
h ;  pleased  God,  and  pleased  the  W9rld; 
the  saint,  and  with  the  sinner  bad, 
his  garb,  unseen,  a  good  report 
r  thought  their  definition  best, 
;ir  wisdom  grew  exceeding  wise. 

bhorred  !  dissimulation  vain ! 

iness  embrace  the  harlot  sin  f 

wed  death  ?  could  God  with  Mammon 

ill? 

ti  men  !  oh,  men  for  ever  loet ! 

mercy  lost,  in  spite  of  wrath ! 

Disappointment  and  Remorse, 

ide  the  way  to  ruin  ruinous ! 

lat  they  were: — the  progeny  of  sin 

1  oft  combined ;  but  differing  much 

f  giving  pain.    As  felt  the  gross, 

Burt,  when  in  the  furnace  cast, 

soul ;  the  victim  of  remorse.       ^ 

re  which  on  the  verge  of  God*s 

ments  burned,  and  on  the  the  vitals  fed 

lo  passed.    Who  passed,   there  met 

orse; 

fever  seized  his  soul ;  the  heavens 

B  earth  beneath,  seemed  glowing  brass, 

ren  times ;  he  heard  dread  voices  speak, 

IT  horrid  prophecies  of  pain, 

id  severer  yet  to  come : 

writhed  and  quivered,  scorched  within, 

'ound  his  torrid  temples  flapped 

vings,  and  breathed  upon  his  lips, 

led  tongue,  the  withered  blasts  of  bell. 

suffering  begun,  thou  saw'st 

of  the  Worm  that  never  dies. 

er— Disappointment,  rather  seemed 
9f  delight.     It  was  a  thing 
nd  torpid,  tending  towards  death, 
was  cold,  and  made  the  sportive  blood 
and  dull,  and  heavy  round  the  wheels 
e  roots  of  that  whereon  it  blew, 
and  with  the  genial  soil  no  more 
lathy — the  leaves,  the  branches  drooped, 
dered  slowly  down  to  formless  dust ; 
1  and  driven  by  violence  of  winds ; 
sring  where  they  sprang,  and  rotting 
e. 

(pointed,  disappointed  still, 
ess  man,  hopeless  in  his  main  wish, 
ning  back  to  nothing,  felt ; 
vacuity  of  being  hung, 
1  and  rolled  hb  eye  on  emptiness 
88 


That  seemed  to  grow  more  empty  every  hour. 
— One  of  this  mood  I  do  remember  well : 
We  name  him  not — what  now  are  earthly  names f 
In  humble  dwelling  born,  retired,  remote. 
In  rural  quietude  ;  'mong  hills,  and  streams, 
And  melancholy  deserts,  where  the  sun 
Saw,  as  he  passed,  a  shepherd  only,  here 
And  there,  watching  his  little  flock ;  or  heard 
The  ploughman  talking  to  his  steers — his  hopes. 
His  morning  hopes,  awoke  before  him,  smiling, 
Among  the  dews,  and  holy  mountain  airs ; 
And  fancy  coloured  them  with  every  hue 
Of  heavenly  loveliness  ;  but  soon  his  dreams 
Of  childhood  fled  away — those  rainbow  dreams, 
So  innocent  and  fair,  that  withered  age. 
Even  at  the  grave,  cleared  up  his  dusty  eye. 
And,  passing  all  between,  looked  fondly  back 
To  see  them  once  again  ere  he  departed. 
These   fled   away — and  anxious  thought,  that 

wished 
To  go,  yet  whither  knew  not  well  to  go. 
Possessed  his  soul,  and  held  it  still  a  while. 
He  listened,  and  heard  from  far  the  voice  of 

Fame — 
Heard,  and  was  charmed ;  and  deep  and  sudden 

vow. 
Of  resolution  made  to  be  renowned ; 
And  deeper  vowed  again  to  keep  his  vow. 
His  parents  saw — his  parents,  whom  God  made 
Of  kindest  heart — saw,  and  indulged  bis  hope. 
The  ancient  page  he  turned ;  read  much ;  thought 

much  ; 
And  with  old  bards  of  honoiu^le  name 
Measured  his  soul  severely ;  and  looked  up 
To  fame,  ambitious  of  no  second  place. 
Hope   grew  from  inward  faith,  and  promised 

fair: 
And  out  before  him  opened  many  a  path 
Ascending,  where  the  laurel  highest  waved 
Her  branch  of  endless  green.  He  stood  admiring ; 
But  stood,  admired,  not  long.     The  harp  he 

seized; 
The.  harp  he  loved — loved  better  than  his  life 
The  harp  which  uttered  deepest  notes,  and  held 
The  ear  of  thought  a  captive  to  its  song. 
He  searched,  and  meditated  much  ;  and  whiles 
With  rapturous  hand  in  secret  touched  the  lyre. 
Aiming  at  glorious  strains— and  searched  again 
For  theme  deserving  of  immortal  verse  i 
Chose  now,  and  now  refiised  unsatisfied ; 
Pleased,  then  displeased,  and  hesitating  still. 

Thus  stood  his  mind,  when  round  him  came  a 

cloud. 
Slowly  and  heavily  it  came  ;  a  cloud 
Of  ills  we  mention  not :  enough  to  say 
'Twas  cold,  and  dead,  impenetrable  gloom. 
He  saw  its  dark  approach ;  and  saw  his  hopss. 
One  after  one,  put  out,  as  nearer  still 
It  drew  his  soul :  but  fainted  not  at  first ; 
Fainted  not  soon.    He  knew  the  lot  of  man 
Was  trouble,  and  prepared  to  bear  the  worst  t 
Endure  whate'er  should  come,  without  a  sigh 
Endure,  and  drink,  even  to  the  very  dregs. 
The  bitterest   cup   that  Time   could   measure 

out; 
And,  having  done,  look  up,  and  ask  for  rnoce* 
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He  called  Philosophy,  and  with  his  heart 
ReasoRed :  he  called  Religion  too,  but  called 
Keliictantly,  and  therefore  was  not  heard. 
Ashamed  to  be  overmatched  by  earthly  woet, 
He  sought,  and  sought  with  eyes  that  dimmed 

apace, 
To  find  some  arenue  to  light,  some  place 
On  which  to  rest  a  hope— -but  sotight  in  Tain. 
Dark  and  darker  still  the  darkness  grew : 
At  length  he  sunk,  and  Disappointment  stood 
His  only  comforter,  and  mournfully 
Told  all  was  past.     His  interest  in  life. 
In  being,  ceased  :  and  now  he  seemed  to  feel. 
And  shuddered  as  he  felt,  his  powers  of  mind 
Decaying  in  the  spring  time  of  his  day : 
The  vigorous  weak  became ;  the  clear,  obscure ; 
Memory  gave  up  her  charge ;  Decision  reeled  ; 
And  from  her  flight  Fancy  returned,  returned 
Because  she  found  no  nourishment  abroad. 
The  blue  heavens  withered,  and  the  moon,  and  sun, 
And  all  the  stars,  and  the  green  earth,  and  room 
And  evening  withered ;  and  the  eyes,  and  smiles, 
And  faces  of  alt  men  and  women  withered ; 
Withered  to  him ;  and  all  the  universe. 
Like  something  which  had  been,  appeared ;  but 

now 
Was  dead  and  mouldering  fast  away.    He  tried 
No  more  to  hope :  wished  to  forget  his  vow ; 
Wished  to  forget  his  harp ;  then  ceased  to  wish. 
That  was  his  last.    Enjoyment  now  was  done. 
He  bad  no  hope-^no  wish— and  scarce  a  fear. 
Of  being  sensible,  and  sensible 
Of  loss,  he  as  some  atom  seemed,  which  God 
Had  made  superfluously,  and  needed  not 
To  build  creation  with ;  but  back  again 
To  Nothing  threw,  and  left  it  in  the  void. 
With  everlasting  sense  that  once  it  was. 

Oh,  who  can  tell  what  days,  what  nightt  be 
spent 
Of  tideless,  waveless,  sailless,  shoreless  woe ! 
And  who  can  tell  how  many,  glorious  once, 
To  others  and  themselves  of  promise  full. 
Conducted  to  this  pass  of  human  thought, 
This  wilderness  of  intellectual  death. 
Wasted  and  pined,  and  vanished  from  the  earth, 
Leafing  no  vestige  of  memorial  there . 

It  was  not  so  with  him  :  vhen  thus  he  lay, 
Forlorn  of  heart,  withered  and  desolate. 
As  leaf  of  Autumn,  which  the  wolfish  winds, 
Selecting  from  ite  falling  sisters,  chase 
Far  from  its  native  grove,  to  lifeless  wastes, 
And  leave  it  there  alone,  to  be  forgotten 
Eternally — God  passed  in  mercy  by^— 
His  praise  be  ever  new ! — and  on  him  breathed 
And  bade  him  live ;  and  put  into  his  hands 
A  holy  harp,  into  his  lips  a  song, 
That  rolled  its  numbers  down  the  tide  of  Time. 
Ambitious  now  but  little  to  be  praised 
Of  men  alone ;  ambitious  most  to  be 
Approved  of  God,  the  Judge  of  all ;  and  have 
His  name  recorded  in  the  book  of  life. 

Such  things  were   Disappointment  and  Re- 
morse; 
And  oft  united  both,  as  fnenda  in«t«. 
To  teach  men  wisdom:  bul  \]he  (ooV,  xitvvv^x. 


Was  foolish  still.    His  ear  he  stopped ;  his  ey 
He  shut ;  and  blindly,  deafly  obstinate. 
Forced  desperately  his  way  from  woe  to  woe 


One  place,  one  only  place,  there  wae  on  ei 
Where  no  man  ere  was  fool — however  mad. 
"  Men  may  live  fools,  but  fools  they  cannot  d 
Ah  !  *twas  a  truth  most  true  ;  and  sung  inTi 
And  to  the  sons  of  men,  by  one  well  known 
On  earth  for  lofty  verse,  and  lofty  sense. 
Much  hast  thou  seen,  fair  youth  !  much  hei 

but  thou 
Hast  never  seen  a  death-bed,  never  heard 
A  dying  groan.    Men  saw  it  often :  'twas  bk 
To  all  most  sorrowfol  and  sad — to  guUt 
'T was  anguish,  terror,  darkness,  without  bo« 
But  O,  it  had  a  most  convincing  tongue, 
A  potent  oratory,  that  oecured 
Most  m^ite  attention:  and  it  spoke  the  tmth 
So  boldly,  plainly,  perfectly  distinct. 
That  none  the  meaning  could  mistake,  or  doob 
And  had  withal  a  disenchanting  power, 
A  most  omnipotent  and  wondrous  power, 
Which  in  a  moment  broke,  for  ever  broke, 
.And  utterly  dissolved  the  chaVms,  and  speDs, 
Atid  cunning  sorceries  of  E!arth  and  HelL 
And  thus  it  spoke  to  him  who  ghastly  lay. 
And  struggled  for  another  breath :  Earth's  cop 
Is  poisoned ;  her  renown,  most  in&mous; 
Her  gold,  seem  as  it  may,  is  really  dust; 
Her  titles,  slanderous  names;   her  praiss,  r 

proach; 
Her  strength,  an  idiot's  boast ;  her  wisdom,  bEiM 
Her  gain,  eternal  loss ;  her  hope,  a  dream ; 
Her  love,  her  friendship,  enmity  with  God; 
Her  promises,  a  lie ;  her  smile,  a  harlot's ; 
Her  beauty,  paint,  and  rotten  within ;  her  pki 

sures,    . 
Deadly  assassins  masked  ;  her  laughter,  grief; 
Her  breasts,  the  sting  of  Death ;  her  total  nd, 
Her  all,  moel  utter  vanity  ;  and  all 
Her  lovers  mad,  insane  most  grievously, 
And  meet  insane,  because  they  know  it  not 

Thus  did  the  mighty  reaeoner,  Death,  dechn; 
And  volumes  more :  and  in  one  word  coafinMi 
The  Bible  whole — Eternity  is  all 
But  few  spectators,  few  believed  of  those 
Who  staid  behind.    The  wisest,  best  of  mee, 
Believed  not  to  the  letter  fiill ;  but  turned. 
And  on  the  world  looked  forth,  as  if  they  tboagll 
The  well-trimmed  hypocrite  had  something  id 
Of  inward  worth :  the  dying  man  alone 
Gave  faithful  audience,  and  the  words  of  D«iA 
To  the  last  jot  believed  ;  believed  and  felt ; 
But  oft,  alas !  believed  and  felt  too  late. 


And  had  Earth,  then,  no  joys  I  no  natitei 
No  happiness,  that  one  who  spoke  the  troth 
Might  (»l11  her  own  f  Shehad;tnie.natrrBBweM' 
Indigenous  delights,  which  up  the  Tree 
Of  holiness,  embracing  aa  they  grew, 
Ascended  and  bore  frtiit  of  heavenly  taste, 
In  pleasant  memory  held,  and  talked  of  ofti 
By  yonder  saints  who  walk  the  golden  stifsli 
Of  New  Jerusalem,  and  compaaa  round 
The  throne,  with  nearest  viskm  blest— of  ih«i 
Hereafter  thou  shalt  hear,  delighted  hear. 
\OtAVML^^Vi^^>^*^^  in  the  life  of  man. 
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Harvests,  beneath  the  frantic  foot  trode  down ; 
Lands,  desolate  ;  and  famine,  at  the  door. 


ANALYSIS. 

)f  earthly  liberty  and  independence 
vith  lust  for  power ;  * '  each  sought  to 
t}ject  to  his  will,"  while  real  liberty 
edom  from  sin:  he  only  was  free 

truth  of  God  made  free.*' 
;ts  exhibited  by  the  inconsistent  and 
iciples  of  the  Christian  heart.    Yet 

was  found  on  the  side  of  holiness, 
his  internal  struggles,  the  Christian 
bant,  and  brought  to  the  world  of 

nposed  in  Time,  together  with  their 
e  doomed  to  oblivion  under  the 

returns  dust  to  dust, 
itjed  "  The  Medicine  of  the  Mind," 
written  for  the  help  of  virtue,  were 
)ted  from  oblivion, 
le  and  mysterious  providences  of 
)eds  decreed  were  accountable,  the : 

Incarnation,  were  subjects,  which 
Philosophy,  Fancy,  and  finite  wis- 
in  vain  to  comprehend, 
distribution  of  worldly  possessions 
tual  gifts,  plainly  taught  that  God 
late  men  by  outward  circumstances 
heir  knowledge,  but  by  their  moral 
Btrated  by  the  history  of  the  gifted 


had  much  of  strange  and  won- 

:h,  in  action,  reason,  vnll ; 
'rovidenc^,  which  still  retired 
ye,  and  led  philosophy, 
lorance  liked  to  own,  through  dark 
I  paths  of  speculation  wild, 
features,  as  we  pass,  we  mark, 
IS  memory  suggests. 

prominent  appears — the  lust 
ch  oft  times  took  the  fiurer  name 
I  hung  the  popular  flag 
:.    Many,  indeed,  its  names. 
Krone  it  sat,  and  round  the  neck 
eted  its  iron  chain, 
mlders  of  the  people  laid 
•ciful — it  title  took 
tpression,  despotism ; 
^e  was  weary  cursing  it. 
luhitude  it  gathered  strength, 
:ean  bursting  from  its  bounds, 
lin,  went  forth  resistlessly, 
np  and  designation,  then, 
^  anarchy,  rebellion— 
m  bewsiled  all  order  void ; 
lied  ;  all  property,  destroyed ; 
murdered  in  the  streets ; 
pised;  streams,  red  with  hamao 


These  are  a  part ;  but  other  names  it  had, 
Innumerous  as  the  shapes  and  robes  it  wore. 
But  under  every  name — in  nature  still 
Invariably  the  same,  and  always  bad. 
We  own,  indeed,  that  oft  against  itself 
It  fought,  and  sceptre  both  and  people  gave 
An  equal  aid,  as  long  exemplified 
In  Albion's  isle— Albion,  queen  of  the  seas— 
And  in  the  struggle,  something  like  a  kind 
Of  civil  liberty  grew  up,  the  best 
Of  mere  terrestrial  root;  but  sickly  too. 
And  Uving  only,  strange  to  tell !  in  strife 
Of  factions  equally  contending ;  dead,  ' 

That  very  moment  dead,  that  one  prevailed. 

Conflicting  cruelly  against  itself. 
By  its  own  hand  it  fell ;  part  slaying  part. 
And  men  who  noticed  not  the  suicide. 
Stood  wondering  much,  why  earth  from  age  to  age, 
Was  still  enslaved,  and  erring  causes  gave. 

This  was  earth's  liberty,  its  nature  this. 
However  named,  in  whomsoever  found— 
And  found  it  was  in  all  of  woman  born — 
Each  man  to  tnake  all  subject  to  his  will ; 
To  make  them  do,  undo,  eat,  drink,  stand,  move, 
Talk,  think,  and  feel,  exactly  as  he  chose. 
Hence  the  eternal  strife  of  brotherhoods. 
Of  individuals,  families,  commonwealths. 
The  root  from  which  it  grew  was  pride— 4>ad  root! 
And  bad  the  fruit  it  bore.    Then  wonder  not 
That  long  the  nations  from  it  richly  reaped 
Oppression,  slavery,  tyranny,  and  war ; 
Confiision,  desolation,  trouble,  shame. 
And,  marvellous  though  it  seem,  this  moiwtfr, 

when 
It  took  the  name  of  slavery,  as  oft 
It  did,  bad  advocates  to  plead  its  cause; 
Beings  that  walked  erect,  and  spoke  like  men; 
Of  Christian  parentage  descended  too, 
And  dipt  in  the  baptismal  font,  as  sign 
Of  dedication  to  the  Prince  who  bowed 
To  death,  to  set  the  sio-boimd  prisoner  free. 

Unchristian  thought !  on  what  pretence  soe'er 
Of  right  inherited,  or  else  acquired ; 
Of  loss,  or  profit,  or  what  plea  you  name. 
To  buy  and  sell,  to  barter,  whip,  and  hold 
In  chains,  a  being  of  celestial  make — 
Of  kindred  form,  of  kindred  (acuities ; 
Of  kindred  feelings,  passions,  thoughts,  desires ; 
Born  free,  and  heir  of  an  immortal  hope:— 
Thought  villanous,  absurd,  detestable  ! 
Unworthy  to  be  harboured  in  a  fiend ! 
And  only  overreached  in  wickedness 
By  that,  birth  too  of  earthly  Uberty, 
Which  aimed  to  make  a  reasonable  man 
By  legislation  think,  and  by  the  sword 
Believe.    This  was  that  liberty  renowned, 
Those  equal  rights  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where 

men. 
All,  but  a  few,  were  bought,  'and    sold,  and 

scourged, 
And  killed,  as  interest  or  caprice  enjoined: 
In  aftertiroes  talked  of,  written  of  so  rnuch^ 
That  moat,  by  eo\uid  and^  c\ia\oiii\^  vwvi  ^ 
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Believed  the  essence  answered  to  the  name. 
Historians  on  this  tfieme  were  long  and  warm. 
Statesmen,  drunk  with  the  fumes  of  vain  debate, 
In  lofty  swelling  phrase,  called  it  periaction ; 
Philosophers  its  rise,  advance,  and  fall, 
Traced  carefully  ;  and  poets  kindled  still 
As  memory  brought  i(  op — their  lips  were  touched 
With  Are,  and  uttered  words  that  men  adored, 
Even  he-^rue  bard  of  Zion,  holy  man ! 
To  wiioni  the  Bible  taught  this  precious  verse : 
"  He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free,'* 
By  fashion,  though  by  fashion  little  swayed, 
Scarce  kept  his  harp  from  pagan  freedom's  praise. 


The  captive  prophet,  whom  Jehovah  gave 
The  future  years,  described  it  best,  when  he 
Beheld  it  rise  in  vision  of  the  night— 
A  dreadful  beast,  and  terrible,  and  strong 
Exceedingly,  with  mighty  iron  teeth ; 
And  lo,  it  brake  in  pieces,  and  devoured, 
And  stamped  the  residue  beneath  its  feet ! 

True  liberty  was  Christtian,  sanctified. 
Baptized,  and  found  in  Christian  hearts  alone. 
First  born  of  Virtue,  daughter  of  the  skiee, 
Nursling  of  truth  divine ;  sister  of  ail 
The  graces,  meekness,  holiness,  and  love : 
Giving  to  God,  and  man,  and  all  below. 
That  symptom  showed  of  sensible  existence, 
Their  due  unasked ;  fear  to  whom  fear  was  due ; 
To  all,  respect,  benevolence,  and  love. 
Companion  of  religion !  where  she  came 
There  freedom  came :  where  dwelt,  there  free- 

dom  dwelt ; 
Ruled  where  she  ruled,  expired  where  she  ex- 
pired. 
'*He  was  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  made 

free  :"— 
Who  first  of  all,  the  bands  of  Satan  broke ; 
Who  broke  the  bands  of  Sin ;  and  for  hia  soul, 
In  vgite  of  fooU  consulted  seriously ; 
In  spite  of  fashion  persevered  in  good ; 
In  spite  of  wealth  or  poverty,  upright ; 
Who  did  as  reason,  not  as  fancy  bade  ; 
Who  heard  temptation  sing,  and  yet  turned  not 
Aside ;  saw  sin  bedeck  her  flowery  bed. 
And  yet  would  not  go  up ;  felt  at  his  heart 
The  sword  unsheathed,  yet  would  not  sell  the 

truth; 
Who,  having  power,  had  not  the  will  <o  hurt ; 
Who  blushed  alike  to  be,  or  have  a  slave ; 
Who  blushed  at  nought  but  sin,  feared  nought  but 

God: 
Who,  finally,  in  strong  integrity 
Of  soul,  'midst  want  of  riches,  or  disgrace, 
Uplifted  calmly  sat,  and  heard  the  waves 
Of  stormy  folly  breaking  at  his  feet; 
Now  shrill  with  praise,  now  hoarse  with  foul  re- 
proach. 
And  both  despised  sincerely ;  seeking  this 
Alone— (he  approbation  of  his  God, 
Which   still    with   conscience  witnessed  to  hie 
peace. 


The  man,  the  state  in  whom  she  ruled, 
All  else  were  slaves  of  Satan,  Sin,  snd 

Already  thou  hast  something  heard  c 
And  ill,  of  vice  and  virtue,  perfect  ead 
Of  those  redeemed,  or  else  abandoned 
And  more  shalt  hear,  when  at  the  jadg 
The  characters  w^e  of  mankind  review. 
Seems  aught  which  thou  hast  heard  aHi 
A  greater  wonder  now  thy  audience  ss 
Phenomena  in  all  the  universe ; 
Of  moral  being  most  anomalous ; 
InexpUcable  moet,  and  wonderfiiL 
ril  introduce  thee  to  a  single  heart; 
A  human  heart :  we  enter  not  the  won 
But  one  by  God's  renewing  spirit  toad 
A  Christian  heart,  awaked  from  sleep  < 
What  seest  thou  here  f  what  mark'stf 

well, — 
Will,  passion,  reason ;  hopes,  fears ;  joy 
Peace,  turbulence ;  simplicity,  deceit ; 
Good,  ill ;  corruption,  immortaUty; 
A  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  yet 
Oft  lodging  fiends;  the  dwelling  place  i 
The  heavenly  virtues — charity  and  trui 
Humility,  and  holiness,  and  love ; 
And  yet  the  common  haunt  of  anger,  p 
Hatred,  revenge,  and  passions  foul  witl 
Allied  to  heaven,  yet  parleying  oft  witl 
A  soldier  listed  in  Messiah's  band. 
Yet  giving  quarter  to  Abaddon's  troops 
With  seraphs  drinking  from  the  well  of 
And  yet  carousing  in  the  cup  of  death ; 
An  heir  of  heaven,  and  walking  thither 
Yet  casting  back  a  covetous  eye  on  eai 
Emblem  of  strength,  and  weakness ;  k 
And  now  abhorring  sin ;  indulging  now 
And  now  repenting  sore  ;  rejoicing  ncii 
With  joy  unspeakable,  artd  full  of  glor] 
Now  weeping  bitterly,  and  clothed  ind 
A  man  wilUng  to  do,  and  doing  not ; 
Doing,  and  willing  not ;  embracing  whi 
He  hates,  what  most  he  loves  abandoni 
Half  saint,  and  sinner  half— half  Ufe,  hi 
Commixture  strange  of  Q^aren,  and  i 
Hell ! 


This,  this  is  fi'eedom,  such  as  angels  use, 
And  kindred  to  iVie  AVben^  o(  God. 
First  born  of  Viruie  \  da>i%\vvex  ol  ^«  ^\«a\ 


What  seest  thou  here  T  what  mark'st 

field- 
Two  banners  spread — two  dreadful  fron 
In  shock  of  opposition  fierce  engaged." 
God,  angels,  saw  whole  empires  rise  in 
Saw  kings  exalted ;  heard  them  tumblet 
And  others  raised,— tind  heeded  not :  bi 
God,  angels,  looked ;  God,  angels,  foo] 

Hell. 
With  all  his  legions,  fought :  here  error 
With  truth ;  whh  darkuess,  light ;  and 

death: 
And  here  not  kingdoms,  repatattons,  wi 
Were  won ;  the  strife  was  for  Eternity  ; 
The  victory  was  never>ending  bliss ; 
The  badge  a  chaplet  from  the  tree  of  lib 


I: 


While  thus  within  contending  anniei  i 
Without  the  Chriscian  bad  his  troubles  M 
J^Qx^-vkVi  God's  unalterable  laws. 
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the  heaven  of  heavena, 

of  all,  and  worthiest  deeds 

!BSt  of  bliss ;  on  Eku-th         « 

Ashion's  rule  polite. 

lace  at  table  took, 

shut  out :  the  Christian  still 

led,  persecuted,  slain : 

B  than  mockery,  or  sword, 

htly  by  her  horrid  forge, 

to  stain  his  name, 

.ce— -but  still  he  had  a  source 

men  could  neither  give 

e  avenues  that  led 

ore  him  lay ; 

s  far  reaching  eye,  the  fount 

I  house,  hie  Saviour  God, 

ce  to  help  his  present  want. 

I  with  enemies  without, 
bat  meets  opposing  winds 
way,  now   that,    she  steers 

e,  and  driven  by  the  storm ; 
incient  at  the  helm, 
in  eye ;  and  after  much 
i  many  a  prayer  rude, 
in. — So  was  the  man 
:o86ed  by  adverse  winds ; 
)n  the  land  of  life 
n*ew  daily  stronger,  sin 
lies  repulsed,  retired ; 
)f  a  perfect  man 
ind,  with  the  Spirit  filled, 
our  of  eternal  rest. 

tue  else  than  dwells  in  Gk)d 
(rfect,  without  si>ot. 
ms !  at  distance  seen, 
irn !  how  gloriously  they  shine, 
Is  around  in  beamy  light ! 
we  through  their  lustre  see 
:  BO  virtue  was  on  earth, 
d  so  shall  always  be. 
;m,  immaculate,  and  fair, 
It  or  angers  gaze, 
3,  that  searches  all, 
sees,  but  blames  not ;  sees, 
1  best  with  those  who  deepest 

id  know  themselves  the  most : 
mmbler  reverence  to  bow 
ne ;  and  ofiener  view 
It  in  them  still  may  rise, 
less,  growing  evermore. 

ny,  born  of  Adam*s  race, 
virtue,  entered  heaven, 
rod  and  perfect  holiness, 
ed,  e'er  could  rise, 
-polluted  soul, 
lade  ;  but  vainly  made  : 
(irth*s  best  livery  clad, 
oached  the  gates  of  heaven, 
»d  to  the  eye  of  God, 
e  so  oft  his  soul  abhorred, 
h-work  of  terrestial  grain, 
0  the  courts  aboye ; 


As  vain,  as  towards  yonder  suns  to  soar 
On  wing  of  waxen  plumage  melting  soon. 

Look  round,  and  view  those  numbers  infinite, 
That  stand  before  the  throne,  and  in  their  hands 
Palms  waving  high,  token  of  victory 
For  battles  won— these  are  the  sons  of  men 
Redeemed,  the  ransomed  of  the  Lamb  of  God- 
All  these,  and  millions  more  of  kindred  blood. 
Who  now  are  out  on  messages  of  love- 
All  these— their  virtue,  beauty,  excellence. 
And  joy,  are  purchase  of  redeeming  blood ; 
Their  glory,  bounty  of  redeeming  love. — 
O  love  divine ! — harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high ! 
Shout,  angels !  shout  aloud,  ye  sons  of  men ! 
And  burn,  my  heart,  with  the  eternal  flame ! 
My  lyre,  be  eloquent  with  endless  praise ! 
O  love  divine !  immeasurable  love ! 
Stooping  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  hell* 
Without  beginning,  endless,  boundless  love ! 
Above  all  asking  giving  far,  to  those 
Who  nought  deserved,  who  nought  deserved  but 

death. 
Saving  the  vilest !  saving  me '.  0  love 
Divine !  O  Saviour  God  !  O  Lamb,  once  slain ! 
At  thought  of  thee,  thy  love,  thy  flowing  blood. 
All  thoughts  decay ;  all  things  remembered,  fade ; 
All  hopes  return ;  all  actions  done  by  men 
Or  apgtfls,  disappear,  absorbed  and  lost : 
All  fly — as  from  the  great  white  throne,  which  he, 
The  prophet,  saw,  in  vision  wrapt — the  heavens, 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  moon,  and  starry  boat. 
Confounded  fled,  and  found  a  place  no  more. 

One  glance  of  wonder,  as  we  pass,  deserve 
The  books  of  Time.    Productive  was  the  world. 
In  many  things ;  but  most  in  books :  like  swarms 
Of  locusts,  which  God  sent  to  vex  the  land 
RebelUous  long,  admonished  long  in  vain. 
Their  numbers  they  poured  annually  on  man. 
From  heads  conceiving  still :  perpetual  birth ! 
Thou  wonderest  how  the  world  contained  them 

all! 
Thy  wonder  stsy:    like    men,  this  was  their 

doom : — 
That  dust  they  were,  and  should  to  dust  return. 
And  oft  their  fiathers,  childless  and  bereaved, 
Wept  o*er  their  graves,  when  they  themselves 

were  green. 
And  on  them  fell,  as  fell  on  every  age. 
As  on  their  authors  fell,  oblivious  Night, 
Which  o'er  the  past  lay  darkling,  heavy,  still 
Impenetrable,  motionless,  and  sad. 
Having  his  dismal  leaden  plumage,  stirred 
By  no  remembrancer,  to  show  the  men 
Who  after  came  what  was  conoealed  beneath. 

The  story  telling  tribe,  alone,  outran 
All  calculation  far,  and  left  behind. 
Lagging,  the  swiftest  numbers :  dreadful,  even 
To  fancy,  was  their  never-ceasing  birth ; 
And  room  had  lacked,  had  not  their  life  been 

short 
Excepting  some— ^behr  definition  take 
Thou  thus,  exprest  in  gentle  phrase,  which  leaves 
Some  truth  behind :  A  Novel  was  a  book 
Three-volomed,  and  onoe  c«%d,%xA  ^l^  tscvcrasv^ 

fvtt 
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Of  poieonouB  error,  blackening  every  page ; 
And  ofiener  siill  of  trifling,  second-hand 
Remark,  and  old,  diseased,  putrid  thought ; 
And  miserable  incident,  at  war 
With  nature,  with  itself  and  truth  at  war: 
Yet  charming  still  the  greedy  reader  on, 
Till,  done,  he  tried  to  recollect  his  thoughts, 
And  nothing  found  but  dreaming  eraptineta. 
I'hese,  Uke  ephemera,  sprung  in  a  day, 
From  lean  and  shallow  soiled  brains  of  sand, 
And  in  a  day  expired  :  yet  while  they  Uvedt 
Tremendous  ofttimes  was  the  popular  roar; 
And  cries  of— Live  for  ever ! — struck  the  skies. 

One  kind  alone  remained,  seen  thro'  the  gloom 
And  sullen  shadow  of  the  pafa ;  as  lights 
At  intervals  they  shone,  and  brought  the  eye, 
That  backward  travelled,  upward,  till  arrived 
At  him,  who,  on  the  hills  of  Midian,  sang 
The  patient  man  of  Uz  ;  and  from  the  lyre 
Of  angels,  learned  the  early  dawn  of  Time. 
Not  light  and  momentary  labour  these, 
But  discipline  and  self-denial  long. 
And  purpose  staunch,  and  perseverance,  ssked, 
And  energy  that  inspiration  seemed. 
Composed  of  many  thoughts,  possessing,  each. 
Innate  and  underived  vitality : 
Which  having  fitly  shaped,  and  well  arranged 
In  brotherly  accord,  they  builded  up 
A  stately  superstructure,  that,  nor  wind, 
Nor  wave,  nor  shock  of  falling  years  could  move ; 
Majestic  and  indissolubly  firm, 
As  ranks  of  veteran  warriors  in  the  field ; 
Each,  by  himself  alone,  and  singly  seen — 
A  tower  of  strength;  in  massy  phalanx  knit, 
And  in  embattled  squadron  rushing  on— 
A  sea  of  valour,  dread  !  invincible  ! 

Books  of  this  sort,  or  sacred,  or  profane. 
Which  virtue  helped,  were  titled  not  amiss. 
The  medicine  of  the  mind  :  who  read  ihem,  read 
Wisdom,  and  was  refreshed  ;  and  on  his  path 
Of  pilgrimage  with  healthier  step  advanced. 

In  mind,  in  matter,  much  was  difficult 
To  understand :  but  what  in  deepest  night 
Retired,  inscrutable,  mysterious,  dark, 
Was  evil ;  God's  decrees ;  and  deeds  decreed. 
Responsible.     Why  God,  the  just,  the  good, 
Omnipotent  and  wise,  should  suffer  sin 
To  rise.    Why  man  was  free,  accountable ; 
Yet  God  foreseeing,  overruling  all. 
Where'er  the  eye  could  turn,  whatever  tract 
Of  moral  thought  it  took,  by  reason's  torch, 
Or  Scripture's  led,  before  it  still  this  mount 
Sprung  up,  impervious,  insurmountable. 
Above  the  human  stature  rising  far  ; 
Horizon  of  the  mind — surrounding  still 
The  vision  of  the  soul  with  clouds  and  glooQi. 
Yet  did  they  oft  attempt  to  scale  its  sides, 
And  gain  its  top.     Philosophy,  to  climb, 
With  all  her  vigour  toiled  from  age  to  age ; 
From  age  to  age.  Theology,  with  all 
Her  vigour,  toiled  ;  and  vagrant  Fancy  toiled. 
Not  weak  and  foolish  only,  but  the  wise, 
Patient,  courageous,  stout,  sound-headed  man, 
Of  proper  disclpUne,  of  exceWeni  >K\Tvd, 
And  strong  of  in\e\\eclu«\V\nv\)t\Q\\e^\ax^\ 


And  oft  above  the  reach  of  common  eye 
Ascended  far,  and  seemed  well  nigb  th*  tops 
Bat  only  seemed ;  for  still  another  top 
Above  them  rose,  till  giddy  grown,  and  mid. 
With  gazing  at  these  dangerous  heights  of  Gd 
They  tumbled  down,  and  in  their  raving  §md, 
They  o'er  the  summit  saw :  and  some  belisfd 
Believed  a  lie ;  for  never  man  on  earth. 
That  mountain  crossed,  or  saw  its  &rtherflik 
Around  it  lay  the  wreck  of  many  a  Sag^- 
Divine — Philosopher ;  and  many  more 
Fell  daily,  undeterred  by  millions  fallan; 
Each  wondering  why  he  fiiiled  to  compiuliwrf 
God,  and  with  finite  measure  infioite.  * 
To  pass  it,  was  no  doubt  desirable ; 
And  few  of  any  intellectual  size. 
That  did  not  sometime  in  their  day  attenpl ; 
But  all  in  vain  ;  for  as  the  distant  hiU, 
Which  on  the  right,  or  left,  the  traveller's  tft 
Bounds,  seems  advancing  as  he  walks,  and  A 
He  looks,  and  looks,  and  thinks  to  pass;  bi^iiill 
It  forward  moves,  and  mocks  his  bafBedfl|hii 
Till  night  descends  and  wraps  the  scene  in  glooa: 
So  did  this  moral  height  the  vision  mock ; 
So  lifted  up  its  dark  and  cloudy  head. 
Before  the  eye,  and  met  it  evermore. 
And  some,  provoked,  accused  the  righteou  Od 
Accused  of  what?  hear  human  boldneMnow; 
Hear  guilt,  hear  folly,  madness,  all  extreme!    , 
Accused  of  what  f  the  God  of  truth  wccomU 
Of  cruelty,  injustice,  wickedness ! 
Abundant  sin !  Because  a  mortal  man, 
A  worm  at  best  of  small  capacity. 
With  scarce  an  atom  of  Jehovah's  works 
Before  him,  and  with  scarce  an  hour  to  look 
Upon  them,  should  presume  to  censure  God' 
The  infinite  and  uncrested  God ! 
To  sit  in  judgment— on  Himself,  his  wofki^ 
His  providence !  and  try,  accuse,  condema! 
If  there  is  aught,  thought  or  to  think,  abind, 
Irrational,  and  wicked,  this  »  moro— 
This  most ;  the  sin  of  devils,  or  of  those 
To  devils  growing  fast ;  wise  men  snd  good. 
Accused  themselves,  not  God ;  and  put  tl 
Upon  their  mouths  and  in  the  dost  sdored. 

The  Christian's  faith  had  many  mystoMitl^ 
The  uncreated  holy  Three  in  One ; 
Divine  incarnate ;  human  in  divine ; 
The  inward  call ;  the  Sanctifying  Dew 
Coming  unseen,  unseen  departing  thsnet; 
Anew  creating  all,  and  yet  not  heard ; 
Compelling,  yet  not  felt :— mysterious  thMf 
Not  that  Jehovah  to  conceal  tlwm  wisiisd; 
Not  that  religion  wished.    The  ChrisQsa  M 
Unlike  the  timorous  creeds  of  pagan  priest 
Was  frank,  stood  forth  to  view,  invited  iU 
To  prove,  examine,  search,  investigaio. 
And  gave  herself  a  light  to  see  her  by. 
Mysterious  these— because  too  large  for  oft 
Of  man,  too  long  for  haman  arm  to  meie. 

Go  to  yon  mount,  which  on  the  noiM 
stands 
Of  New  Jerusalem,  and  lifts  her  head 
Serene  in  glory  bright,  except  the  hill, 
The  Sacred  Hill  of  God,  whereon  no  foot 
\^\^&\  \\«%i^>  Vaahssl  of  all  creation's  walks, 
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Mking  all,  in  prospect  vast, 

ibe  ethereal  blue — that  cliff  ascend; 

ce ;  around  thee  look  ;  nought  ai 

edea 

1  yet  still  thy  vision,  purified 

I  although  it  be,  a  boundary  meeta. 

ihou  wilt  say,  thy  vision  faUa 

iroughout  illimitable  space, 

he  end  of  infinite :  and  so 

1  all  the  mysteries  of  iaUh ; 

hem  forth  unveiled  to  the  fall  gaze 

ad  asked  Mm  to  investigate  ; 

1*8  eye,  however  purified, 

latever  tall,  and  goodly  height 

ition  placed,  to  comprehend 

f,  sought  in  vain.    In  vain  seeks  still ; 

now  and  humbler,  she  concludes 

t  she  knows  already  of  his  love, 

IB,  that  she  cannot  understand ; 

him  credit,  reverence,  praise  for  all. 

feature  in  the  ways  of  (3od, 
drous  seemed,  and  made  some  men 
iplain, 

aequal  gift,  of  worldly  things, 
the  difference,  indeed,  of  men 
,  from  beggar  to  the  prince. 
St  take,  and  lowest — and  conceive 
between.    A  noble  of  the  earth, 
great,  in  splendid  mansion  dwelt ; 
1  io  silk  and  gold ;  and  every  day 
ptuously ;  was  titled,  honoured,  served. 
!  his  nod  awaited,  and  his  will 
iceived  :  whole  provinces  his  march 
and  his  chariot  drew,  or  on 
ilders  bore  aloft  the  precious  man. 
ibased,  iell  prostrate  at  his  feet ; 
ins  more  thundered  adoring  praise, 
tye  could  reach,  he  called  the  land 
md  added  yearly  to  hb  fields, 
that  of  the  soil  took  healthy  root, 
in  every  side,  and  towered  on  high, 
half  a  nation  shadowing  wide, 
his  ample  boughs ;  air,  earth,  and  sea, 
tire,  the  brute,  and  rational, 
him  ministered,  and  vied  among 
es,  who  most  should  his  desires  prevent, 
the  moving  of  his  rising  thoughts 
y,  and  hasting  to  fulfil. 
rose  and  kissed  the  gorgeous  clouds ; 
Mit  their  music  to  his  will ;  trees  sprung ; 
1  waste  put  on  luxuriant  robes ; 
i  of  happy  cottages  csst  out 
mts,  and  became  a  hunting-fieU. 
a  bowed  the  diitant  isles,  with  fruits 
I  rare ;  the  south  her  treasures  brought ; 
ind  west  sent ;  and  the  frigid  north 
ti  her  offering  of  glossy  furs, 
soothed  his  ears  with  airs  select ; 
Id  out  her  arms ;  and  svery  man 
g  skill,  and  curious  device, 
«•  multitudes  of  liveried  wights, 
ire  waited  with  obsequious  look. 
I  tke  wants  of  nature  were  supplied, 
son-place  extravagances  filled, 
teir  asking ;  and  caprice  itself, 
ig-zag  appetites,  gorged  full, 
Mw  wants,  and  new  expenses  pkumtd : 


Nor  planned  alone :  wise,  learned,  sober  men, 
Of  cogitation  deep,  took  up  his  case. 
And  pbnned  for  him  new  modes  of  folly  wild ; 
Contrived   new  wishes,  wants,  and  wondroot 

means 
Of  spending  with  despatch :  yet  after  all, 
His  fields  extended  sdll,  his  riches  grew. 
And  what  seemed  splendour  infinite,  increasad. 
So  lavishly  upon  a  single  man 
Did  Provjdence  his  bounties  daily  shower. 

Turn  now  thy  eye,  and  look  on  poverty  ! 
I  Look  on  the  lowest  of  her  ragged  sons ! 
We  find  him  by  the  way,  sitting  in  dust ; 
He  has  no  breskd  to  eat,  no  tongue  to  ask ; 
No  limbs  to  walk ;  no  home,  no  boose,  no  friend. 
Observe  his  goblin  cheek ;  his  wretched  eye ; 
See  how  his  hand,  if  any  hand  he  has. 
Involuntarily  opens,  and  trembles  forth, 
As  oomes  the  traveller's  foot ;  and  hear  lus  groan* 
His  long  and  lamentable  groan,  announce 
The  want  that  gnaws  within ;  severely  now, 
The  sun  scorches  and  burns  his  old  bald  head ; 
The  frost  now  glues  him  to  the  chilly  earth ; 
On  him  hail,  rain,  and  tempest,  rudely  beat ; 
And  all  the  winds  of  heaven,  in  jocular  mood, 
Sport  with  his  withered  rags,  that,  tossed  about, 
Display  his  nakedness  to  passers  by. 
And  grievously  burlesque  the  human  form. 
Observe  him  yer  more  narrowly :  Hts  limbs. 
With  palsy  shaken,  about  hhn  blasted  tie ; 
And  all  his  flesh  is  full  of  putrid  sores. 
And  noisome  wounds,  his  bones  of  racking 
Strange  vesture  this  for  an  immortal  soal ! 
Strange  retinue  to  wait  a  lord  of  earth ! 
It  seems  as  Nature,  in  some  surly  mood, 
After  debate  and  musing  long,  had  tried, 
How  vile  and  miserable  thing  her  hand 
Could  fabricate,  then  made  this  meagre  man: 
A  sight  BO  full  of  perfect  misery. 
That  passengers  their  faces  turned  away. 
And  hasted  to  be  gone ;  and  delicate 
And  tender  women  took  another  path. 


Thn  great  disparity  of  outward  things 
Taught  many  lessons ;  but  this  taught  in  chief, 
Though  learned  by  few ;  that  God  no  vahie  set. 
That  man  should  none,  on  goods  of  worldly  kind  t 
On  transitory,  frail,  external  things. 
Of  migratory,  ever-changing  sort. 
And  farther  taught,  that  in  the  soul  alone. 
The  thinking,  reasonable,  willing  soul, 
Grod  placed  the  total  excellence  of  man ; 
And  meant  him  evermore  to  seek  it  there. 

But  stranger  still  the  distribution  seemed 
Of  intellect;  though  fewer  here  complained; 
Each  with  his  share,  upon  the  whole,  content. 
One  man  there  was — and  many  such  you  might 
Have  met — who  never  had  a  dozen  thoughts 
In  all  his  life,  and  never  changed  their  course ; 
But  told  them  o'er,  each  in  its  'customed  plaes. 
From  morn  till  night,  from  youth  till  hoary  tge. 
Little  above  the  ox  which  grazed  the  field 
His  reason  rose :  so  weak  his  memory. 
The  name  his  mother  called  him  by,  he  scaiee 
Remembered ;  and  his  iudfineivi  «o  'wvVvqii^^ 
Thai  what  al  ev^ioiig  \^».^«^  ^atk%^^  «•«««%% 
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Fantastic,  clod  in  rol>c  of  fiery  hue, 

He  thought  the  devil  in  disguise,  and  fled 

With  quivering  heart,  and  winged  footsteas  home. 

The  word  philosophy  lie  never  heard, 

Or  science ;  never  hrard  of  liberty, 

Necessity,  or  laws  of  gravitation  i 

And  never  had  an  unbelieving  doubt. 

Beyond  his  native  vale  he  never  looked ; 

But  thought  the  visual  line,  that  girt  him  round, 

The  world's  extreme :  and  thought  ,the  silver 

moon, 
That  nightly  o'er  him  led  her  virgin  host, 
No  broader  than  his  father's  shield.    He  Uyed*— 
Lived  where  his  father  lived — died  where  he  died ; 
Lived  happy,  and  died  hsppy,  and  was  saved. 
Be  not  surprised.    He  loved,  and  served  his  God. 

There  was  another,  large  of  understanding. 
Of  memory  infinite,  of  judgment  deep : 
Who  knew  all  learning,  and  all  science  knew ; 
And  all  phenomena,  in  heaven  and  earth. 
Traced  to  their  causes ;  traced  the  labyrinths 
Of  thought,  association,  passion,  will; 
And  all  the  subtile,  nice  affinities 
Of  matter,  traced ;  its  virtues,  motions,  laws ; 
And  most  familiarly  and  deeply  talked 
Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine. 
Leaving  the  earth  at  will,  he  soared  to  heaven. 
And  read  the  glorious  visions  of  the  akiee ; 
And  to  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres 
Intelligently  listened ;  and  gazed  far  back 
Into  the  awful  depths  of  Deity ; 
Did  all  that  mind  assisted  most  could  do ; 
And  yet  in  misery  lived,  in  misery  died. 
Because  he  wanted  holiness  of  heart. 

A  deeper  lesson  this  to  mortals  taught, 
And  nearer  cut  the  branches  of  their  pride : 
That  not  in  mental,  but  in  moral  worth, 
God  excellence  placed ;  and  only  to  the  good. 
To  virtue,  granted  happiness  alone. 

Admire  the  goodness  of  Almighty  God ! 
He  riches  gave,  he  intellectual  strength 
To  few,  and  therefore  none  commands  to  be 
Or  rich,  or  learned ;  nor  promises  reward 
Of  peace  to  these.    On  all.  He  moral  worth 
Bestowed ;  and  moral  tribute  asked  from  all. 
And  who  that  could  not  pay  t  who  bom  so  poor. 
Of  intellect  so  mean,  as  not  to  know 
What  seemed  the  best ;  and,  knowing,  might  not 

dor 
As  not  to  know  what  God  and  conscience  bade?    And  with  the  thunder  talked,  as inc 


And  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  \ 
To  take  another  step.  Above  him  » 
Alone  the  moimtofSong — the  lofiy 
Of  canonized  bards;  and  thither  war 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melod 
In  prime  of  youth,  he  bent  his  eagle 
No  cost  was  spared.    What  books  Y 

read: 
What  sage  to  hear,  heard :  what  8c< 
He  saw.     And  first  in  rambling  sch 
Britannia*s  mountain  walks,  and  hea 
And  story-telling  glens,  and  founts, 
And  naids.  as  dew-drops  pure  and  : 
With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody,  ; 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  whc 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  pr'mc 
And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mount 
And  mused  on  battlefields,  where 
In  other  days  ;  and  mused  on  mins 
With  years:  and  drank  from  old 

wells ; 
And  plucked  the  vine  that  first*b 

plucked ; 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs :  and 
Of  ocean  mused ;  and  on  the  desert 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  cou 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dv 
Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  rcl 
Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  the 


He  touched  his  harp,  and  natio! 

tranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  sour 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  his  numb 
And  opened  new  fountains  in  the  ht 
Where  fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  f 
In  other  men,  hia,  fresh  as  morning 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  ai 

home 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.     O 

great. 
Beneath    their    argument    seemed 

whiles 
He  from  above  descending,  stooped 
The  loftiest  thought;   and  proudl 

though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.  Witl 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  fre 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majest 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  *'  the  Oceau'f 
And  played  familiar  with  his  hoary 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  on  the  Ape 


And  what  they  bade,  not  able  to  obey  f 
And  he  who  acted  thus  fulfilled  the  law 
Eternal,  and  its  promise  reaped  of  peace : 
Found  peace  this  way  alone :  who  sought  it  else. 
Bought  mellow  grapes  beneath  the  ice  pole ; 
Sought  blooming  roses  on  the  cheek  of  death; 
Sought  substance  in  a  world  of  fleeting  shades. 
Take  one  example — to  our  purpose  quite. 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul ; 
Who  riches  had,  and  fame  beyond  desir«c 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  thles  bom. 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life. 
Yet  not  content  with  ancestorial  name ; 
Or  to  be  known,  \McaaiM  Vna  liiSeAta  ^hvm  \ 
He  on  this  beig^ntoodivbiry  ijUkA, 


And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightnii 
In  sportive  twist — the  lightning's  fie 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreac 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeai 
Then  turned,  and  with  the  grasshopp 
His  evening  song,  beneath  his  feet.  > 
Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  cloo 

were; 
Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  ai 

storms. 

His  brothers— yoanger  brothers,  wh 

As  equals  deemed.    All  passions  of 

The  wild  and  tame— iha  gentle  and 

All  thoughts,  all  manina,  sacred  snd 

K^^sm^N^wMMMa^  Time,  Eten 
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laied,  and  all  that  was  dear ; 
loped,  all  tliai  was  feared  by  man, 
ut,  as  tempest- withered  leaTet, 
:,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 
3W  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 
)lved  the  heart  in  tenderness  ; 
}t  tremble,  would  not  weep  him- 

his  soul  retired,  alone, 
proud :  gazing  contemptuousif 
passtons  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
n  the  plains  his  waves  had  late 
swept,  retired  in  pride,        ^ 
;  glory  of  his  might. 
0  mock  the  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

ce  comet  of  tremendous  size, 
itars  did  reverence,  as  it  passed  ; 
learning,  and  through  fancy  took 
ime  ;  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
cad  mountain  sal :  not  soiled,  and 

• 

he  earth  had  laboured  up ; 
ird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair, 
^hich    down  from  higher  regions 

t  there,  to  see  what  lay  beneath. 

gazed,  and  wondered  much,  and 

him  fell  in  humble  plight ; 

11 ;  and  made  debasing  signs 

eye;   and  stretched,  and  swelled 

ves 

igh,  to  utter  bulky  words 

vast :  and  many  too, 

led  to  imitate  his  flight, 

ving,  unearthly  fluttering  made, 

ndant  sport  to  after  days. 

the  nations  gazed,  and  wondered 

ind  many  called  his  evil  good. 

favour  of  his  wickedness : 

lo  him  honour  took  delight. 

les,  flattery,  honour,  fame ; 

,  beyond  ambition  full, 

died  of  what  T     Of  wretchedness. 

up  of  joy,  heard  every  tnimp 

ink  early,   deeply  drank ;   drank 

I 

millions  might  have  quenched^— 
d 

ise  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
Tature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 
rms,  abhorred ;  his  passions  died ; 
eary,  solitary  pride ; 
npathies  m  being  died, 
ided  bark,  well  built  and  tall, 
idos  cast  oiit  on  desert  shore, 
.ng,  left  it  there  to  rot 
n  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven : 
n  the  sympathies  of  life, 
lore    from    pleasure's   boiaterous 

MTcary,  worn,  and  wretched  thing; 
desolate,  and  blasted  soul ; 
crness  of  dying  thought— 
S9 


Repined,  and  groanud,  and  withered   from  the 

earth. 
His  groaninga  filled  the  land  his  numbers  filled  ; 
And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan.  Poor  man  1 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help. 

Proof  this,  besrond  all  lingering  of  doubt, 
That  not  with  natural  or  mental  wealth. 
Was  God  delighted,  or  his  peace  secured : 
That  not  in  natural  or  mental  wealth, 
Was  human  happiness  or  grandeur  found. 
Attempt  how  monstrous!  and  how  surely  Tain ! 
With  things  of  earthly  sort,  with  aught  but  God, 
With  aught  but  moral  excellence,  truth  and  love, 
To  satisfy  and  fill  the  immortal  soul ! 
Attempt,  vain  inconceivably!  attempt, 
To  satisfy  the  ocean  with  a  drop; 
To  marry  Immortality  to  Death ; 
And  with  the  unsubstantial  Shade  of  Time, 
To  fill  the  embrace  of  all  Eternity ! 


BOOK  V 


ANALYSIS, 

Actions  done  in  Time  Hve  in  Eternity. 

Men  may  be  absolved  from  the  consequenee  ni 
sin,  but  the  evil  deed,  although  not  imputed, 
remains  a  dark  spot  on  the  annals  of  the  past 

True  happiness  was  within  the  reach  of  all ;  and 
that,  which  was  joy  to  one,  was  misery  to 
another. 

True  happiness  always  accompanied  duty. 

Among  the  contributions  to  happiness  were,  the 
bliss  and  joys  of  childhood,  of  maternal  afiec- 
tion,  of  youthful  love,  and  of  friendship;  the 
study  of  nature ;  recollections  of  the  past ;  anti* 
cipations  of  the  future,  repose  after  labour,  and 
even  grief  afforded  joys, 
i  From  whatever  sources  men  experienced  joy,  thf 
pious  enjoyed  the  same  in  the  highest  degree. 

Of  the  Millennium,  the  thousand  years  of  Mes- 
siah's reign,  foretold  by  the  prophets,  preceded 
by  the  conflict  between  Truth  and  Error. 


Praise  God,  ye  servants  of  the  Lord !  praiee 

God, 
Ye  angels  strong !  praise  God,  ye  sons  of  men ! 
Praise  him  who  made,  and  who  redeemed  your 

souls ; 
Who  gave  you  hope, reflection,  reason,  will; 
Minds  that  can  pierce  eternity  remote. 
And  live  at  once  on  future,  present,  past ; 
Can  speculate  on  systems  yet  to  make. 
And  hack  recoil  on  ancient  days  of  Time. 
Of  Time,  soon  past ;  soon  lost  among  the  shadee 
Of  buried  years.    Not  so  the  actions  done 
In  Time ;  the  deeds  of  reasonable  men ; 
As  if  engraven  with  pen  of  iron  grain, 
And  laid  in  flinty  rock,  they  stand  unchanged, 
Written  on  the  various  pages  of  the  peat : 
If  good,  in  roey  characters  of  love ; 
If  bad,  in  lellera  ot  V\\i^c\Vi«  Ca«. 
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God  may  forgive,  but  cannot  blot  them  out. 
Systems  begin,  and  end ;  eternity 
Rolls  on  his  endless  years ;  and  men  ■btolred 
By  mercy  from  the  consequence,  forget 
The  evil  deed  ;  and  God  imputes  it  not : 
But  neither  systems  ending  nor  begun. 
Eternity  that  rolls  his  endless  yean, 
Nor  men  absolved,  and  sanctified,  and  washed 
By  mercy  from  the  consequence ;  nor  yet 
Forgetfiilness ;  nor  God  imputing  not, 
Can  wa«<h  the  guilty  deed  once  done,  from  out 
The  faithful  annals  of  the  past ;  who  reads. 
And  many  read,  there  finds  it,  as  it  was, 
And  is,  and  shall  for  ever  be — a  dark, 
Unnatural  and  loathly  moral  spot. 

The  span  of  Time  was  short  indeed  ;  and  now 
Three-fourths  were  past,  the  last  begun,  and  on 
Careering  to  its  close ;  which  soon  we  sing  : 
But  first  our  promise  we  redeem,  to  tell 
The  joys  of  Time — her  joys  of  native  growth ; 
And  briefly  must,  what  longer  tale  deserves. 

Wake,  dear  remembrances !  wake,  childhood- 
days  ! 
Lores,  friendships,  wake  !  and  wake,  thou  mom 

and  even ! 
Sun!  with  thy  orient  locks;  night,  moon,  and 

stars! 
And  thou,  celestial  bow !  and  all  ye  woods, 
And  hills,  and  vales ;  first  trod  in  dawning  hfe  ! 
And  hours  of  holy  musing,  wake  !  wake,  earth, 
And,  smiling  to  remembrance,  come  ;  and  bring, 
For  thou  canst  bring,  meet  argument  for  song 
Of  heavenly  harp  ;  meet  hearing  for  the  ear 
Of  heavenly  auditor,  exalted  high. 

Ood  gave  much  peace  on  earth,  much  holy 
joy: 
Oped  fountains  of  perennial  spring,  whence  flowed 
Abundant  happiness  to  all  who  wished 
To  drink  :  not  perfect  bliss  ;  that  dwells  with  us. 
Beneath  the  eyelids  of  the  Eternal  One, 
And  sits  at  his  right  hand  alone :  but  such, 
As  well  deserved  the  name — abundant  joy. 
Pleasoret,  on  which  the  memory  of  saints 
Of  highest  glory,  still  delights  to  dwell. 

It  was,  we  own,  subject  of  much  debate. 
And  worthy  men  stood  on  opposing  sidefl. 
Whether  the  cup  of  mortal  life  had  more 
Of  sour  or  sweet.  Vain  question  this,  when  asked 
In  general  terms,  and  worthy  to  be  left 
Unsolved.    If  most  was  sour — the  drinker,  not 
The  cup,  we  blame.    Each  in  himself  the  means 
Possessed  to  turn  the  bitter  sweet,  the  sweet 
To  bitter ;  hence  from  out  the  self-same  fount, 
One  nectar  drank,  another  draughts  of  gall. 
Hence  from  the  self-same  quarter  of  the  sky, 
One  saw  ten  thousand  angels  look,  and  smile ; 
Another  saw  as  many  demons  frown. 
One  discord  heard,  where  harmony  inclined 
Another's  ear.    The  sweet  was  in  the  taste ; 
The  beauty  in  the  eye ;  and  in  the  ear 
The  melody ;  and  in  the  man — for  God 
Necessity  of  sinning  laid  on  none— 
To  form  the  taste,  lo  punCy  iVie  ^^e. 
And  Cane  the  ear,  thai  aW  Vie  t«B\e<\,  ihl^, 


Or  heard,  might  be  harmonious,  sweet  wdik 
Who  would  might  groan :  who  would,  b^Mv 
for  joy. 

Nature  lamented  little ;  undevoured 
By  spurious  appetites,  she  found  enough. 
Where  least  was  found  t  with  gleanings  i 
Or  crumbs,  that  from  the  hand  of  luxury  feO; 
Yet  seldom  these  she  ate ;  but  ate  the  bnii 
Of  her  own  industry,  made  sweet  by  tail : 
And  walked  in  robes  that  her  own  hand  bad fi 
And  slept  on  down,  her  early  rising  boogh. 
Frugal*  and  diligent  in  business,  chaste 
And  abstinent,  she  stored  for  helpless  ags; 
And  keeping  in  reserve  her  spring-day  hadtk. 
And  dawning  relishes  of  life,  she  drank 
Her  evening  cup  with  excellent  appetite; 
And  saw  her  eldest  sun  decline,  as  &ir 
\b  rooe  her  earliest  mom,  and  pleased  as  viL 

Whether  in  crowds  or  solitudes — in  stissti 
Or  shady  groves  dwelt  Happiness,  it  seems 
In  vain  to  ask  ;  her  nature  makes  it  vain: 
I'hough  poets  much,  and  hermits,  talked  and  Ml 
Of  brooks,  and  crystal  founts,  and  weeping  dei^ 
And  myrtle  bowers,  and  solitary  valet; 
And  with  the  nymph  made  assignations  than, 
And  wooed  her  with  the  love-sick  oaten  isfld; 
And  sages  too,  although  less  positive, 
.Advised  their  sons  to  court  her  in  the  diads" 
Delirious  babble  all !  Was  happiness. 
Was  self-approving,  God  approving  joy, 
Iti  drops  of  dew,  however  pure  t  in  gales, 
However  sweet  ?  in  wells,  however  clear ! 
Or  groves,  however  thick  with  verdant  shade  1 

ft 

True,  these  were  of  themselves  exceeding  ttr 
How  fair  at  mom  and  even !  worthy  the  walk 
Of  loftiest  mind  ;  and  gave,  when  all  within 
Was  right,  Q  feast  of  overflowing  bliss. 
But  were  the  occasion,  not  the  cause  of  joy : 
They  waked  the  native  fountains  of  the  soul. 
Which  slept  before ;  and  stirred  the  holy 
Of  feeling  up ;  giving  the  heart  to  drink 
From  its  own  treasures,  draughts  of  perfect 
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The  Christian  fiuth,  which  better  knew  dK 
heart 
Of  man,  him  thither  sent  for  peace ;  and  that 
Declares :  Who  finds  it.  let  him  And  it  then: 
Who  finds  it  not,  for  ever  let  him  seek 
In  vain :  *tis  God*s  roost  holy,  changelev  wiH 

True  hapinnesa  had  no  localities ; 
No  tones  provincial ;  no  peculiar  garb. 
Where  duty  went,  she  went ;  with  justice 
And  went  with  meekness,  charity,  and  bve. 
Where'er  a  tear  was  dried ;  a  wounded  heart 
Bound  up ;  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 
Of  sympathy  annointed ;  or  a  pang 
Of  honest  suflFering  soothed;  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven ; 
Where'er  an  evil  passion  was  subdued. 
Or  Virtue's  feeble  embers  fanned;  where'er 
A  sin  was  heartily  abjtired,  and  left ; 
Where'er  a  pious  act  was  done,  or  breathed 
A  pious  prayer,  or  wished  a  pious  wish-^ 
V*^W«  '^iva  %\^i^ vdA  WiIy  ^laoe,  a  spoc 
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;ht,  a  most  religious  fane, 

jtiness,  descending,  sat  and  smiled. 

apart.    In  sacred  memory  lives 
r  life  ;  first  morn  of  endless  days, 
mom  !  nor  yet  for  nought  the  joy : 
temal  date  commenced ; 
mortal  then  was  born  ;  and  who 
lat  strange  variety  of  bliss 
infant  soul,  when  first  it  looked 
rod*s  creation  fair,  and  saw 
(  earth,  and  glorious  heaven,  and  fiice 
ime  f  and  saw  all  new,  and  felt 
hen  thought  awoke  ;  thought  never 

rhen  first  it  saw,  heard,  reasoned, 

led  in  the  warmth  of  conscious  life  f— > 
nly ;  but  the  cause  of  joy, 
I  who  never  tasted  always  mourned. 
3  ? — ^no  tongue  shall  tell  what  bliss 
»wed 

s  tender  heart,  while  roiind  her  hung 
g  of  her  love,  and  lisped  her  name  ; 
rels  dropt  unstained  from  heaven, 
ler  fairer  far,  and  sweeter  seem, 
ornament  of  costliest  hue. 
th  not  been  ravished,  as  she  passed 
playful  band  of  little  ones, 
with  her  daughters  of  the  sky, 
natron  majesty  and  grace  f 
hearts,  here  pleasure  found :  and  oh 
n  tired  with  heavy  task,  for  tasks 
in  the  world  below,  relaxed 
loughts  among  their  guiltless  sports ; 
n  by  their  little  hands  afield ; 
id  them  run  and  crop  the  temptmg 

*     MM 
■    » 

masked,  they  brought  me  and  be* 

1 

i  face,  that  waited  for  a  look 

nd  answered  curious  questions,  put 

pliciiy,  but  ill  to  solve ; 

leir  observations  strange  and  new, 

whiles  their  little  quarrels,  soon 

lace,  and  soon  forgot  in  love. 

K>ked  upon  their  loveliness  ; 

through  nature  for  similitudes 

sauty,  innocence,  and  bliss. 

ma£[ery  round  me  thronged : — 

it  day-spring  on  a  seraph*s  locks; 

athe  about  the  well  of  life ; 

I,  young  hopes,  dancing  on  Morning's 

g  in  the  coronet  of  love : 
,  so  full  of  life,  they  seemed 
ire  of  beams  of  angels*  eyes. 
ss,  sportive,  lovely,  little  things ! 
md  the  den  of  Sorrow,  clad 
elieving  in  their  &iry  hopes ; 
g  man  and  woman  true !  all  joy : 
ly,  and  happy  all  the  night. 

love !  thou  word  that  sums  all  bliss! 
loeives  all  bliss  ;  fullest  when  most 

Spring-head  of  all  felicity ! 
m  most  is  drawn.    Emblem  of  God ! 
most  when  greatest  numbers  drink. 


Essence  that  binds  the  uncreated  Three : 
Chain  that  unites  creation  to  itft  Lord : 
Centre  to  which  all  being  gravitates. 
Eternal,  ever-growing,  happy  love  ! 
Enduring  all,  hoping,  forgiving  all ; 
Instead  of  law,  fulfilling  every  law : 
Entirely  blest,  because  thou  seekest  no  more  ; 
Hopes  not,  nor  fears ;  but  on  the  present  lives. 
And  holds  perfection  smiling  in  thy  arms. 
Mysterious,  infinite,  exhaustless  love ! 
On  earth  mysterious,  and  mysterious  still 
In  heaven ;  sweet  chord,  that  harmonizes  all 
The  harps  of  Paradise ;  the  spring,  the  well, 
That  fills  the  bowl,  and  banquet  of  the  sky. 

But  why  should  I  to  thee  of  love  divine  f 
Who  happy,  and  not  eloquent  of  love  f 
Who  holy,  and  as  thou  art,  pure,  and  not 
A  temple  where  her  glory  ever  dwells. 
Where  bums  her  fires,  and  beams  her  perfect 
eye? 

Kindred  to  this,  part  of  this  holy  flame. 
Was  youthful  love — the  sweetest  boon  of  Earth. 
Hail  love !  first  love,  thou  word  that  sums  all  bliss! 
The  sparkling  crefim  of  all  Time's  blessedness : 
The  silken  down  of  happiness  complete : 
Discerner  of  the  ripest  grapes  of  joy. 
She  gathered,  and  selected  with  her  hand, 
All  finest  relishes,  all  fairest  sights ; 
All  rarest  odours,  all  divinest  sounds ; 
All  thoughts,  all  feelings  dearest  to  the  soul ; 
And  brought  the  holy  mixture  home,  and  filled 
The  heart  with  all  superlatives  of  bliss. 
But  who  would  that  expound  which  words  trsa- 

scends. 
Must  talk  in  vain. — Behold  a  meeting  scene 
Of  earthly  love,  and  thence  infer  its  worth. 

It  was  an  eve  of  Autumn's  holiest  mood ; 
The  corn-fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia's  silver  light. 
Stood  ready  for  the  reaper's  gathering  hand; 
And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly :  nature  seemed. 
In  silent  contemplation,  to  adore 
Its  Maker :  now  and  then  the  aged  leaf 
Fell  from  its  fellows,  rastUng  to  the  ground ; 
And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 
On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain  high. 
With   pensive   wing   outspread,   sat  hetTenly 

Thought 
Conversing  with  itself:  Vesper  looked  forth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and  smiled ; 
And  up  the  east,  unclouded,  rode  the  Moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  intense. 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  walking  there. 

Such  was  the  night — so  lovely,  still,  serene  ^ 
When,  by  a  hermit  thorn  that  on  the  hill 
Had  seen  a  hundred  flowery  ages  pass, 
A  damsel  kneeled  to  offer  up  her  prayer : 
Her  prayer  nightly  ofiered,  nightly  heard. 
This  ancient  thorn  had  been  the  meeting  pkoe 
Of  love,  before  his  country's  voice  had  calle4 
The  ardent  youth,  to  fields  of  honour,  &ff 
Beyond  the  wave.    And  hither  now  repeued» 
Nightly,  the  msid ;  by  God's  all-seeing  eye 
Seen  only,  while  sought  this  boon  ahvoA*. 
"  Her  lover's  tifci^ ,  m^\»a  c^0i.itk\3«ti:'' 
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In  holy,  hudilile  «tii(iide  ilic  kriPeUiJ  i 
And  to  lipr  l.*«ni,  fiiir  !19  rn<if.ii-\i.>i.iii,  ptfiscd 
One  hand,  ihn  iithrr  Yitxoi  up  in  htaveii  i 
Her  eye,  upninied.  brigln  m  ihc  tint  of  mom, 
Aa  violet  meek,  ex.-essive  ardimr  slreamed, 
Wtfiing  away  hiir 


Her  VI 

On  murning  lily'i  ehre 


Yel  heard  in 


ir-dmp  wBiiderrd  oi 


icpliyr  tigha 


<c1y  face 


Thes 


■rflffr.ith.  andliolyfoai. 

Pure  M  ihe  drops  rliat  linne  at  dnvning-iime,  '  TI117  1 

On  yonder  «-iIli>A'»  by  llie  i-ttcam  of  lire.  I  Am!  n 

On  her  ihe  iiiuon  looked  Klradrislly  ;  the  atara,  |  For  al 

That  circip  nighrly  round  ihe  virrnal  rhrune,  |  Ami  n 

Glanced  down ,  well  pU-iiefd ;  and  everlasting  Lore  Be^un 

Gave  etacious  audience  i"  her  prayer  sincere.  ,  •''u  firu 

O,  had  her  lover  »ei-n  hrr  tlius  nione,  I     Nor 

Thua  holy,  wreilting  thiiR,  and  all  for  him  1 
Nor  did  he  nol ;  Tor  ofitimea  rrnvidence. 
Wiih  nneipecled  joy  the  fervenl  prayer 
or  faith  aurprised  : — returned  friini  long  delay 
With  glory  crowned  ofrighieoiia  nclions  won. 
The  aocred  ihorn  to  memory  dear,  lirst  soughl 
The  youih,  and  found  it  at  the  hnppy  hour, 
Jiisl  when  the  damsel  kneeled  heracif  to  pray. 
Wrapl  in  devotion,  pleading  with  her  God, 
She  aaw  him  not,  heard  not  his  foot  approach. 
All  ^^otf  imngea  teemed  too  impure 
To  emblem  her  he  saw.    A  aeiaph  kneeled, 
Beaeechini!  for  hie  ward,  before  rlie  throne, 
!*eenMd  filtoal,  pkased  him  beat.    Sweel  wai  ih 

thought : 
But  aifeeier  atlll  the  hind  rnmembrance  came. 
That  she  wEisllr-h,  and  Mwd.  fi,tmi-r)  fur  himset 
The  plighted  pariner  of  hih  fuluro  life. 
And  aa  ihey  mot,  ombruced,  and  sal  embowered  '  Lost 
In  woody  rhamhors  of  ibc  starry  nii-ht,— 

And  God.  approving,  bloascd  the  holy  joy. 


P1ea«in 
The  sol 
By  ham 


Vhnte 


Nor  unrememWred  in  the  hour  when  frienda 
Mel,  frienda  but  few  on  enrili.  and  therefore  dear 
flooght  ofi,  and  aoughi  atmnst  as  oft  in  vain  : 
Yet  alway*  anughl ;  »o  native  to  ihe  heart, 
80  much  deaired.  and  coveted  by  all. 
Nor  wondor    tliou— thou   wondereal    not,  not 

Much  beauliful,  and  eicclleni,  and  fair 

Waa  aeen  beneath  the  auii :  but  nought  waa  aeei 

More  beauiiful,  or  excellent,  or  fair 

Than  lace  of  faithful  friend ;  fiureai  when  seen 

In  darheal  day.     And  many  sounda  were  aweel 

Moil  raviahiiig,  and  ploaaant  10  iho  ear ; 

But  sweeter  none  than  voice  of  fniiliful  friend  ; 

Bwael  always,  aweeieal  heard  tn  louden  ajorm. 

Some  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forfiol ; 

My  early  frienda,  frienda  of  my  evil  day ; 

Frienda  in  my  mirth,  friend*  in  my  misery  loo; 

Friends  given  by  God  in  mercy  anrfin  love  ; 

My  Munaellors.  my  comforters,  and  guides  ; 

Myjoy  in  grief,  my  second  bliaa  in  joy ; 

Companionaof  my  young  desirca-  in  doobl 

Myoraelea;  my  wings  in  high  pursuit. 

O,  I  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget, 

Otnr  meeting  apoii,  out  t^ioseti  mcieAVtxn*'. 

Oar  bunting  <ninda,\batatt«i«i«.\\4nwra\\ 


II.p 


Bnt  by  tl 
To  word 
Whoeni 
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other  ages  in  their  turn  revealed  ; 
t  to  others,  greater  wonders  still. 

$arth  abounded  much  in  silent  wastes ; 

is  heaven  without  its  solitudes, 
omplcte  in  bliss,  whither  who  will 

retire,  and  meditate  alone, 
,  redemption,  holiness,,  and  love : 
.'ds  to  fear  a  setting  sun,  or  haste 
me  from  rainy  tempest  unforeseen ; 
lirig,  leave  his  thoughts  for  want  of  time. 

rhatsoever  was  both  good  and  fair, 

;hc8t  relish  of  enjoyment  gave, 

lectual  exercise  was  found ; 

gazing  through  the  future,  present,  past, 

I,  thought  hnked  to  thought,  harmonious 

owed 

•y — the  loftiest  mood  of  mind. 

n  philosophy  the  reason  led 

hrough    the    outward    circumstance    of 

lings, 

V  the  master  wheels  of  Nature  move  ; 

veiled  far  along  the  endless  line 

tin,  and  of  probable  ;  and  made, 

y  step,  some  new  discovery, 

ive  the  soul  sweet  sense  of  larger  room — 

ese  pursuits — and  sooner  to  be  named 

id  ;  at  present  only  named  :  again 

esumed,  and  praised  in  longer  verse. 

idant,  and  diversifiecl  above 

iber,  were  the  sources  of  delight; 

ite  as  were  the  lips  that  drank : 

the  pure,  all  innocent  and  pure ;  . 

iplest  still  to  wisest  men  the  best. 

ladc    acquaintanceship  with    plants    and 

lowers, 

ppy  grew  in  telling  all  their  names. 

ssed  the  quadrupeds  ;  a  third  the  fowls; 

r  found  in  minerals  his  joy. 

lavc  seen  a  man,  a  worthy  man, 

y  mood  conversing  with  a  fly  ; 

he  through  his  glass,  made  by  himself, 

its  wondrous  eye,  and  plumnpe  fine, 

taping  scarce  he  kept  for  perfect  joy. 

from  my  path,  I  with  my  friend  have 
jrned, 

of  excellent  mind,  and  excellent  heart, 
Tibed  the  neighbouring  hill,  with  arduous 
tep, 

g  from  distant  cairn,  or  from  the  earth, 
J,  with  labour  sore,  the  ponderous  stone, 
having  carried  to  the  highest  top, 
vnward  rolled  ;  and  as  it  strove  at  first 
istaclcs  that  seemed  to  match  its  force, 
e\)\e  crooked  motion  to  and  fro 
ng.  he  looked  with  intt^rcst  most  intense, 
lyer  almost ;  and  ps  it  gathered  strength, 
aightened  the  current  of  its  furious  flow— 
tr  in  the  swiftness  of  its  course, 
^ing  now  with  rainbow-bound  immense, 
down,  careering  o'er  the  subject  plain, 
ped  his  hands  in  sign  of  boundless  bliss ; 
ighed  and  talked,  w ell  paid  for  all  his  toil : 
len  at  night  the  story  was  rehearsed, 
tnon  glory  kindled  in  his  eye. 


And  there  were  too — harp !  lift  thy  voice  on 
bigh,  t 

And  run  in  rapid  numbers  o'er  the  face 
Of  Nature's  scenery — and  there  were  day 
And  night ;  and  rising  suns,  and  setting  suns ; 
And  clouds,  that  seemed  like  chariots  of  saints, 
By  fiery  coursers  drawn — as  brightly  hued. 
As  if  the  glorious,  bushy,  golden  locks 
Of  thousand  cherubim  had  been  shorn  off*. 
And  On  the  temples  hung  of  morn  and  even. 
And  there  were  moons,  and  stars,  and  darkness 

streaked  * 
With  light ;  and  voi.je  of  tempest  heard  secure. 
And  there  were  seasons  coming  evermore, 
And  going  still,  all  fair,  and  always  new. 
With  bloom,  and  fruit,  atid  fields  of  hoary  grain. 
And  there  were  hills  of  flock,  and  groves  of  song ; 
And  flowery   streams,   and  garden  walks  em- 
bowered, 
VVhere  side  by  side  the  rose  and  lily  bloomed. 
And  sacred  founts,  wild  harps,  and  moonlight 

glens ; 
And  forests  vast,  fair  lawns,  and  lonely  oaks ; 
And  little  willows  sipping  at  the  brook  ; 
Old  wij^ard  haunts,  and  dancing  scats  of  mirth ; 
Gay  festive  bowers,  and  palaces  in  dust ; 
Dark  owlet  nooks,  and  cave?,  ond  battled  rocks; 
And  winding  valleys,  roofed  with  pendant  shade; 
And  tall,  and  perilous  cliflTs,  that  overlooked 
The  breath  of  ocean,  sleeping  on  his  waves. 
Sounds,  sights,  smells,  tastes ;  the  heaven  and 

earth,  profitse 
In  endless  sweets,  above  all  praise  of  song: 
For  not  to  use  alone  did  Providence 
Abound,  but  large  example  gave  to  man 
Of  grace,  and  ornament,  and  splendour  rich ; 
Suited  abundantly  to  every  taste, 
In  bird,  beast,  fish,  winged  and  creeping  thing; 
In  herb  and  flower ;  and  in  the  restless  change, 
Which  on  the  many-coloured  seo^nns  made 
The  annual  circuit  of  the  fruitful  earth. 

Nor  do  I  auriht  of  earthly  sort  remember,— 
If  partial  feeling  to  my  native  place 
Lead  not  my  lyre  astray, — of  fairer  view. 
And  comelier  walk,  than  the  blue  mountain -paths. 
And  snowy  cliffs  of  Albion  renowned ; 
Albion,  an  isle  long  blest  with  graciotis  laws. 
And    gracious    kings,  and    favoured    much    of 

Heaven ; 
Thoujjh  yielding  oft  penurious  gratitude. 
Nor  do  I  of  that  \»\e  remember  aught 
Of  prospect  more  sublime  and  beautiful. 
Than  Scotia's  northern  battlement  of  hills, 
Which  first  I  from  my  father's  house  beheld, 
At  dawn  of  life :  beloved  in  memory  still ; 
And  standard  still  of  rural  imagery: 
What  most  resembles  them,  the  fairest  seems, 
And  stirs  the  eldest  sentiments  of  bliss; 
And  pictured  og  the  tablet  of  my  heart, 
Their  distant  shapes  eternally  remain. 
And  in  my  dreams  their  cloudy  tops  arise. 
Much  of  my  native  scenery  appears. 
And  presses  forward  to  be  in  my  song ; 
Btit  must  not  now ;  for  much  behind  awaits 
Of  higher  note.    Four  trees  I  pass  not  by, 
Which  o'er   our  house    their  evening  ahada^ 

ihtcvr, — 
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Three  aeb,  and  one  of  elm  :  tall  trees  they  were, 
And  old :  and  had  been  old  a  century 
Before  my  day :  none  living  could  aay  aught 
About  their  youth ;  but  they  were  goodly  trees : 
And  oft  I  wondered,  as  I  sat  and  thought 
Beneath  their  summer  shade,  or  in  the  night 
Of  winter,  heard  the  spirits  of  the  wind 
Growling  among  their  boughs, — how  they  had 

grown 
So  high,  in  such  a  rough  tempestuous  pbce : 
And  when  a  hapless  branch,  torn  by  the  blast. 
Fell  down,  I  mourned,  as  if  a  friend  had  fallen. 

These  I  distinctly  hold  in  memory  still. 
And  all  the  desert  scenery  around. 
Nor  strange,  that  recollection  there  should  dwell. 
Where  first  I  heard  of  God^s  redeeming  loTe ; 
First  felt  and  reasoned,  loved  and  was  beloved. 
And  first  awoke  the  harp  to  holy  song. 
To  hoar  and  green  there  was  enough  of  joy. 
Hopes,  friendships,  charities,  and  warm  pursuit. 
Gave  comfortable  flow  to  youthful  blood. 
And  there  were  old  remembrances  of  days. 
When  on  the  glittering  dews  of  orient  life, 
Shone  sunshine  hopes — unfailed,  unperjured  then : 
And  there  were  childish  sporta,  and  school-boy 

feats, 
And  school-boy  spots,  and  earnest  vows  of  love, 
Uttered,  when  passion's  boisterous  tide  ran  high ; 
Sincerely  uttered,  though  but  seldom  kept : 
And  there  were  angel  looks ;  and  sacred  hours 
Of  rapture  ;  hours  that  in  a  moment  passed, 
And  yet  were  wished  to  last  for  evermore  : 
And  venturous  exploits ;  and  hardy  deeds ; 
And  bargains  shrewd,  achieved  in  manhood't 

prime: 
And  thousand  recollections,  gay  and  sweet. 
Which,  as  the  old  and  venerable  man 
Approached    the   grave,  around  him,  smiling, 

flocked, 
And  breathed  new  ardour  through  his  ebbing 

veins ; 
And  touched  his  lips  with  endless  eloquence ; 
And  cheered,  and  much  refreshed  his  withered 

heart. 
Indeed,  each  thing  remembered,  all  but  guilt, 
Waa  pleasant,  and  a  constant  source  of  joy. 
Nor  lived  the  old  on  memory  alone. 
He  in  his  children  lived  a  second  life ; 
With  them  again  took  root ;  sprang  with  their 

hopes; 
Entered  into  their  schemes ;  partook  their  fears ; 
Laughed  in  their  mirth  ;  and  in  their  gain  grew 

rich. 
And  sometimes  on  the  eldest  cheek  was  seen 
A  smile  as  hearty  as  on  face  of  youth, 
That  saw  in  prospect  sunny  hopes  invite, 
Hope*s  pleasures — sung  to  harp  of  sweetest  note ; 
Harp,  heard  with  rapture  on  Britannia's  hills ; 
With  rapture  heard  by  me,  in  mom  of  life. 

Nor  snudl  the  joy  of  rest  to  mortal  men ; 
Rest  after  labour ;  sleep  approaching  soft. 
And  wrapping  all  the  weary  fiiculties 
In  sweet  repose.    Then  Fancy,  unrestrained 
By  sense  or  judgment,  strange  confusion  made, 
Of  future,  present,  paat;  combiritv^  xVaivfft 
Unseemly,  things  unaodab\e  m  l^Tki\ixe« 


In  most  absurd  communion,  laughable. 
Though  sometimes  vexing  sore  the  slumbsriqg 
^      soul. 

^brting  at  will,  she,  through  her  airy  halls. 
With  moonbeams  paved,  and  canopied  withsttni 
And  tapestried  with  marvellous  imagery, 
And  shapes  of  glory,  infinitely  fair. 
Moving  and  mixing  in  most  wondrous  dance^ 
Fantastically  walked ;  but  pleased  so  well, 
That  ill  she  liked  the  judgment's  voice  severe. 
Which  called  her  home  when  noisy  mom  awoke 
And  oft  she  sprang  beyond  the  bounds  of  Urns, 
On  her  swift  pinion  lifting  up  the  souls 
Of  righteous  men,  on  high,  to  God,  and  heaven, 
Where  they  beheld  unutterable  things ; 
And  heard  the  glorious  music  of  the  blest. 
Circling  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  Three ; 
And  with  the  spirits  unincamate,  took 
Celestial  pastime,  on  the  hills  of  God ; 
Forgetful  of  the  gloomy  pass  between. 

Some  dreams  were  useless — moved  by  turbid 
course 
Of  animal  disorder;  not  so  all : 
Deep  moral  lessons  some  impressed,  that  noiigltt 
.Could  afterwards  deface.    And  oft  in  dreams, 
I'he  master  passion  of  the  soul  displayed 
His  huge  deformity,  concealed  by  day — 
Warning  the  sleeper  to  beware,  awake. 
And  oft  in  dreams,  the  reprobate  and  vile. 
Unpardonable  sinner — as  he  seemed 
Topphng  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  Hell- 
In  dreadful  apparition,  saw  before 
His  vision  pass,  the  shadows  of  the  damned ; 
And  saw  the  glare  of  hollow,  cursed  eyes, 
Spring  from  the  skirts  of  the  infernal  night ; 
Ajid  saw  the  souls  of  wicked  men,  new  dead. 
By  devils  hearsed  into  the  fiery  gulf; 
And  heard  the  burning  of  the  endless  flames ; 
And  beard  the  weltenng  of  the  waves  of  wrath. 
'  And  sometimes,  too,  before  his  fancy  passed 
I  The  Worm  that  never  dies,  writhing  its  folds 
{ In  hideous  sort,  and  with  eternal  Death 
Held  horrid  colloquy ;  giving  the  wretch 
Unwelcome  earnest  of  the  woe  to  come. 
But  these  we  leave,  as  unbefitting  song. 
That  promised  happy  narrative  of  joy. 

But  what  of  all  the  joys  of  earth  was  most 
Of  native  growth,  most  proper  to  the  soit— 
Not  elsewhere  known,  in  worlds  that  never  felH 
Was  joy  that  sprung  from  disappointed  woe. 
The  joy  in  grief;  the  pleasure  after  pain ; 
Fears  turned  to  hopes ;  meetings  expected  not; 
Deliverances  from  dangeroua  attitudes ; 
Better  for  worse  ;  and  best  sometimes  for  wont; 
And  all  the  seeming  ill,  ending  in  good — 
A  sort  of  happiness  composed,  which  noDS 
Has  had  experience  of,  but  mortal  man. 
Yet  not  to  be  despised.    Look  back«  and  one 
Behold,  who  would  not  give  her  tear  for  all 
The  smiles  that  dance  about  the  cheek  of  BGitk 

Among  the  tombs  she  walks  at  iKxm  of  oifi>^ 
In  miserable  garb  of  widowhood. 
Observe  her  yonder,  sickly,  pale,  and  ssd, 
.Bending  her  wasted  body  o'er  the  grave 
\Ol\Axsi'«\AHnA\hA  husbaDd  of  her  youth. 
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ibeams  trembling  through  tbeae  ancient 

i  like  ranks  of  mournera  round  the  bed 
fail  dismally  upon  her  face  ;  * 

hollow,  withered  face,  almost 
-80  worn  away  with  woe  : 

of  haaty  foot,  passing  so  late, 
ler  not ;  nor  yet  the  roar  of  mirth, 
;hbouring  revelry  ascending  loud. 
I,   sees   nought;    fears   nought;   one 
ight  alone 

T  heart  and  soul ;  half  hoping,  half 
ring,  sad,  unutterable  thought ! 
'  silence,  and  by  tears  alone. 
8 !  the  awful  language,  eloquent 
affection ;  far  too  big 
.    She  sheds  not  many  now :  that  grass, 
ings  so  rankly  o*er  the  dead,  has  drunk 
lany  showers  of  gnef:  a  drop 
!  all  that  now  remain  behind, 
her  eye,  that  darts  strange  fiery  beams, 
intervals,  drip  down  her  cheek, 
ist  mournfully  from  bone  to  bone. 
$  wants  not  teara :  that  babe  that  hangs 
jreast,  that  babe  that  never  saw 
-he  was  dead  before  its  birth^- 
to  weep,  weeping  before  its  time ; 
TOW  by  the  mother's  melting  voice, 
oft  the  father's  sacred  name, 
jcised  at  this  expense  of  woe  ! 
he  mourns  was  all  she  called  her  own ; 

of  her  ear,  light  of  her  eye; 
ill  her  heart ;  her  hope,  her  fear : 
nt  in  which  her  passions  lived — 

or  dying  all.    Nor  long  shall  she 
lace  of  skulls :  night  after  night, 
herself  away :  the  moonbeam  now  ' 
ipon  her  unsubstantial  frame, 
s  obstruction ;  and  upon  her  bones, 
eafless  boughs  in  winter-time, 
fastens  his  little  hands,  as  oft, 
the  leaves  him  awhile  unheld. 
he  passes  not  away  in  gloom  : 
n  far  illumes  her  face  ;  a  light 
s  beyond  the  moon,  beyond  the  sun-* 
>f  truth  divine ;  the  glorious  hope 
:tion  at  the  promised  mom, 
igs  then  which  ne'er  shall  part  again. 

mother  note  of  kindred  tone, 

if  was  mixed  with  melancholy  joy. 

I  ^re  numerous,  and  profuse  our  tears ; 
A  lost,  was  lovely,  and  we  loved 
fresh  in  our  memory,  as  fresh 
&y.  is  yet  the  day  she  died, 
kpril  day  ;  and  bUthely  all 
of  nature  leaped  beneath  the  sun, 
led  glorious  manhood  ;  and  our  hearts 
,  and  round  them  danced  the  lightsome 

1. 

merriment — when  tidings  came, 

s  bom  ;  and  tidings  came  again, 

^ho  gave  it  birth  was  sick  to  death. 

Kle  sorrow  on  the  heels  of  joy ! 

3d  round  her  bed,  and  bent  our  knees 

lupplication  to  the  Throne 

and  perfumed  our  prayera  with  sighs 


Sincere,  and  penitential  teare,  and  looks 

Of  self-abasement ;  but  we  sought  to  stay 

An  angel  on  the  earth ;  a  spirit  ripe 

For  heaven ;  and  Mercy,  in  her  love,  refused: 

Most  merciful,  as  oft,  when  seeming  least ! 

Most  gracious  when  she  seemed  the  most  to 

frown ! 
The  room  I  well  remember ;  and  the  bed 
On  which  she  lay ;  and  all  the  fiices  too, 
That  crowded  dark  and  mournfully  around. 
Her  father  there,  and  mother  bending  stood, 
And  down  their  aged  cheeks  fell  many  drops 
Of  bitterness ;  her  husband,  too,  was  there. 
And  brothers ;  and  they  wept — ^her  sisters,  too. 
Did  weep  and  sorrow  comfortless ;  and  I, 
Too,  wept,  though  not  to  weeping  given :  and  all 
Within  the  house  was  dolorous  and  sad ; 
This  I  remember  well ;  but  better  still, 
I  do  remember,  and  will  ne'er  forget. 
The  dying  eye— that  eye  alone  was  bright. 
And  brighter  grew,  as  nearer  death  approached : 
As  I  have  seen  the  gentle  little  flower 
Look  fairest  in  the  silver  beam,  which  fell 
Reflected  from  the  thunder  cloud  that  soon 
Came  down,  and  o'er  the  desert  scattered  far 
And  ^ide  its  loveliness.    She  made  a  sign 
To  bring  her  babe — 'twas  brought,  and  by  her 

placed. 
She  looked  upon  its  fiice,  that  neither  smiled 
Nor  wept,  nor  knew  who  gazed  upon't,  and  laid 
Her  hand  upon  its  little  breast,  and  sought 
For  it,  with  look  that  seemed  to  penetrate 
The  heavens — unutterable  blessings — such 
As  God  to  dying  parents  only  granted, 
For  infants  left  behind  them  in  the  werld. 
"  God  keep  my  child,*'  we  heard  her  say,  and 

heard 
No  more :  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant 
Was  come,  and,  faithful  to  his  promise,  stood 
Prepared  to  walk  with  her  through  death's  dark 

vale. 
And  now  her  eyes  grew  bright,  and  brighter  still. 
Too  bright  for  ours  to  look  upon,  suffused 
With  many  tears,  and  closed  without  a  cloud. 
They  set  as  sets  the  morning  star,  which  goes 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  west,  nor  hides 
Obscured  among  the  tempests  of  the  sky. 
But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven. 

Loves,  friendships,  hopes,  and  dear  remem- 
brances ; 
The  kind  embracings  of  the  heart — and  hours 
Of  happy  thought — and  smiles  coming  to  tears— 
And  glories  of  the  heaven  and  starry  cbpe 
Above,  and  glories  of  the  earth  beneath : 
These  were  the  rays  that  wandered  through  the 

gloom 
Of  mortal  life — wells  of  the  wilderness; 
Redeeming  features  in  the  face  of  Time  ; 
Sweet  drops,  that  made  the  mixed  cup  of  Ekrth 
A  palatable  draught — too  bitter  else. 

About  the  joys  and  pleasures  of  the  world, 
This  question  was  not  seldom  in  debate-^ 
Whether  the  righteous  man,  or  sinner,  had 
The  greatest  share,  and  relished  them  the  most  T 
Trath  gives  the  answer  thus,  gives  it  distinct. 
Nor  needs  to  reason  loii^x  TVv^  T\^\ftQ^%xs«^ 
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For  whtit  was  he  denied  of  earthly  growth, 
Worthy  the  name  of  good  t    Truth  answers- 
Nought. 
Had  he  not  appetites,  and  sense,  iind  willY 
Might  he  not  cat,  if  Providt-ncc  allowed, 
The  finest  of  the  wheui  ?     Mi^ht  he  not  drink 
Thi'  thoicest  wine  ?     True,  he  was  temperate  ; 
But  then  was  temperance  a  few  to  peace  ? 
Mij^ht  he  not  rise,  and  clothe  himi*clf  in  gold  ? 
Ascend,  and  stand  iti  palaces  of  kings? 
True,  he  was  honest  still,  and  charitable : 
Were  then  these  virtues  foes  to  human  peace  T 
Might  he  not  do  txploits  and  gain  a  name  if 
Mo»t  true,  he  trod  ntit  down  a  fellow's  right. 
Nor  walked  up  to  a  throne  on  skulls  of  men  ; 
Were  juhtioc,  then,  and  meri'y,  fcK'S  to  peace? 
Had  he  not  friendships,  loves,  and  smiles,  and 

hopes  ? 
Sat  not  around  his  table  sons  and  daughters  7 
Was  not  his  ear  with  music  pleased  ?  his  eye 
With  light  ?  liis  nostrils  with  perfumes  ?  his  lips 
With  pleasant  relishes?  grew  not  his  herds? 
Fell  not  the  rain  upon  his  meadnw.s  ?  reaped 
He  not  his  harvests  ?  and  did  not  his  heart 
Revel  at  will  through  all  the  charities 
And  sympathies  of  nature,  unconfined? 
And  were  not  these  all  sweetened,  and  sanctified 
By  dews  of  hoUness  shed  frcni  above  ? 
Might  he  not  walk  through  Fancy's  airy  halls  ? 
Might  he  not  History's  ample  page  survey  ? 
Might  ho  not,  fmally,  explore  the  depths 
Of  mental,  moral,  natural,  divine? 
But  why  eimmerate  thus  ?    One  word  enough. 
There  was  no  joy  in  all  created  things. 
No  drop  of  sweet,  that  turned  not  in  the  end 
To  sour,  of  which  the  righteous  man  did  not 
Partake— partake,  invited  by  the  voice 
Of  God,  his  Father's  voice — who  gave  hipi  all 
His  heart's  desire.     And  o'er  the  sinner  still, 
The  Christian  had  this  one  ad/antai^o  more, 
That  when  his  earthly  pleasures  failed,  and  fail 
They  always  did  to  every  soul  of  man, 
He  sent  his  hopes  on  high,  looked  up,  and  reached 
His  sickle  forth,  and  reaped  the  fields  of  heaven, 
And  plucked  the  clusters  from  the  vines  of  God. 

Nor  was  the  general  aspect  of  the  world 
Always  a  moral  waste :  a  time  there  came, 
Though  few  believed  it  e'er  should  come — a  time 
Typed  by  the  Sabbath  day  recurring'once 
In  seven  ;  and  by  the  year  of  rest  indulged 
Septennial  to  the  lands  on  Jordan's  banks : 
A  time  foretold  by  Judah's  bards  in  words 
Of  fire  :  a  time,  seventh  part  of  time,  and  set 
Before  the  eighth  and  last— the  Sabbath  day 
Of  all  the  earth — when  all  had  rest  and  peace. 
Before  its  coming  many  to  and  fro 
Ran  ;  ran  from  various  caiise ;  by  many  sent 
From  various  cause  ;  upright,  and  crooked  both. 
Some  sent,  and  ran  for  love  of  souls  sincere; 
And  more  at  instance  of  a  holy  name. 
With  godly  zoal  much  vanity  was  mixed ; 
And  circumstance  of  gaudy  civil  pomp; 
And  speeches  buying  praise  for  praise  ;  and  lists. 
And  endless    scrolls,   surcharged  with  modest 

names 
That  soughi  iVie  pu\Avc  e-^e ;  unSi  *vont%,  vcX^ 
In  quacWisVi  phrase,  \Vv3lX  Wt\.  xVvcvt  ci^^w,  cstiv 


When  true — combined  with  wise  anJ 

means, 
Much  wheat,  much  chaff,  much  gold,  a 

alloy  : 
But  God  wrought  with  the  whole — wruu 

with  what 
To  man  seemed  weakest  means— an^ 

result 
Of  good  from  good  and  evil  both ;  ar.d  b 
Into  the  withered  nations  breath  and  life 
The  bnjath  and  life  of  hberty  and  truth, 
By  means  of  knowledge  breathed  iniut 

Then  was  the  evil  day  of  tyranny  I 
Of  kingly  and  of  priestly  tyranny. 
That  bruised  the  nations  long.  As  yet. 
Beneath  the  hca\rns  had  tasted  freedom 
Though  loud  of  freedom  was  the  talk  d 
Some  groaned  more  deeply ,  being  h<?avu 
Some  wrought  with  straw,  and  some  wir 

all 
Were  slaves,  or  meant  to  be  ;  for  rulers 
Had  been  of  equal  mind — excepting  few 
Cruel,  rapacious,  tyrannous,  and  vi!e; 
And  Iind  with  equal  shoulder  pr<»ppfdili 
As  yet.  thi*  Church,  the  holy  spouse  of 
In  members  few,  had  wandered  in  her  \ 
Of  mourning,  perseouted,  scorned,  rf?: 
And  buflTcted,  and  killed — in  members) 
'I'houjih  seeming  many  whiles ;  then  t'e* 
When  seeming  most.     She  will  haJ 

harp 
(Tpon  the  willow-tree,  and  sifrhed.  and 
F'roni  nse  to  apre.     Satun  began  the  wi 
And  all  hi.H  angels,  and  all  wicked  men 
Against  her  fought  by  wile,  or  tierce  at 
Six  thoupand  years ;  but  fought  in  t 

stood. 
Troubled  on  every  side."  but  nor  distrrs! 
Weeping,  but  yet  despairing  not*  cast  i 
But  not  destroyed  :  for  she  upon  the  pa' 
Of  (Jod  was  graven,  and  precious  in  hii 
As  npple  of  his  eye ;  and  Uke  the  bush 
On  Midia's  mountain  seen,  burned  unc 
But  to  the  wilderness  retiring,  dwelt. 
Debased  in  sackcloth,  and  forlorn  in  tej 

As  yet,  had  sung  the  scarlet -coloured 
Who  on  the  breast  of  civil  power  rcposi 
Her  harlot  head — the  Church  a  harlot ' 
When  first  she  wedded  civil  power — :^ti' 
The   blood   of  martyred  saints;  who 

were  lords ; 
Whose  coflfers  held  the  gold  of  every  la 
Who  held  a  cnp  of  all  pollutions  full; 
Who  with  a  double  horn  the  people  piisl 
And  raised  her  forehead,  full  of  blasphe 
Above  the  holy  God,  usurping  oft 
Jehovah's  incommunicable  names. 
The  nations  had  been  dark  ;  the  Jews  h 
Scattered  without  a  name,  beneath  th*  ( 
War  had  abounded ;  Satan  raged  unchai 
And  earth  had  still  been  black  with  nrw 
But  now  the  cry  of  men  oppressed.  »«• 
Before  the  Ijord,  and  to  remembran«n 
The  tears  of  all  his    saints— their  w 
\  groans. 

v'VNNafc  Tcv^vx^w^  \«^^^  Tvaoiber  of  the  ■ 
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yeiiTs  had   rolled;   the  time,  and 

e,  were  now  fulfilled  complete  ; 
ce  viaU  of  the  wrath  of  God, 
en  angels  strong,  were  shed  abroad 
1,  and  emptied  to  the  dregs; 
for  confirmation  dtood ; 
ady  for  the  sword  of  God. 

18  saw,  and  fied  without  delay 

)cr8  of  Omnipotence  ; 

mocked,  and   sought    for   erring 

dismal  state  of  things — 
Jit  gone  ;  the  fear  in  time 
starving  want  in  time  of  wealth  ; 
>n  muttering  in  the  streets; 
sternation  spreading  wide ; 
hough  holy  termed,  first  ratified 
pose  made  to  under-prop 
rush  the  sacred  truth. 

mighty  angel  stood  in  heaven, 
d — Associate  now  yourselves, 
)tentates !  and  men  of  war  ! 
ids !  associate  now  yourselves, 
ed  :  embattle,  and  be  broken : 
rmour,  and  be  dashed  to  dust : 
and  it  shall  be  brought  to  nought : 
hall  not  stand. — And  suddenly 
the  saints,  imbannered,  stood 
nd  with  them  angels  stood, 
ght,  and  chariots  of  fire; 
I  stood  the  Lord,  clad  like  a  man 
>  the  sound  of  thunder,  led 

Earth  shook ;    the   kingdoms 

lying  Seer,  dominions,  fell ; 
ts  fell,  conluunded  in  the  dust, 
Irivcn  before  the  breath  of  God, 
mer  thresbing*floor  before 
ireo  days  the  battle  wasting  slew. 

full,  the  arrow  drunk  wiih  blood ; 
per  of  Almighty  God, 
onah's  vale,  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
St,  invited,  came — and  fed 
;8h,  and  drank  the  blood  of  kings. 

her  angel  stood  in  heaven, 
iih  mighty  voice  :  Fallen,  fallen, 
Great — to  rise  no  more ! 
phets !  over  her  rejoice, 

men,  all  saints,  rejoice ! 

to  God,  and  to  the  Lamb. — 
lies  of  disburdened  earth, 
ny  waters,  and  as  voice 
,  and  voice  of  multitudes, 
len.     And  every  hill  and  rock, 
very  beast,  answered.  Amen, 
ed,  and  the  farthest  bounds 
i,  Asians  fertile  coaats, 
rning  wastes,  answered,  Amen, 
ejoicing,  answered  back,  Amen. 

icked  :  they  afar  were  heard 

ngs  who  drank  her  cup  of  whore- 

idmirals,  and  mighty  men, 
90 


Who  lived  deliciously,  and  merchants,  rich 
With  merchandise  of  gold,  and  wine,  and  oil ; 
And  those  who  traded  in  the  souls  of  men — 
Known  by  their  gaudy  robes  of  priestly  pomp ; 
All  these  afar  off  stood,  crying,  Alas ! 
Alas !   and  wept,  and  gnashed  their  teeth,  and 

groaned : 
And  vnth  the  owl,  that  on  her  ruins  sat, 
Made  dolorous  concert  in  the  ear  of  Night. 
And  over  her  again  the  heavens  rejoiced. 
And  earth  returned  again  the  loud  response. 

Thrice  happy  days !  thrice  blest  the  man  who 

saw 
Their  dawn !  the  Church  and  State,  that  long  had 

held 
Unholy  intercourse,  were  now  divorced ; 
Princes  were  righteous  men  ;  judges  upright : 
And  first  in  genefal  now — for  in  the  worst 
Of  times  there  were  some  honest  seers — the  priest 
Sought  other  than  the  fleece  among  his  flocks — 
Best  paid  when  God  was  honoured  most.    And 

like 
A  cedar,  nourished  well,  Jerusalem  grew, 
And  towered  on  high,  and  spread,  and  flourished 

fair; 
And  underneath  her  boughs  the  nations  lodged ; 
All  nations  lodged,  and  sung  the  song  of  peace. 
From  the  four  winds,  the  Jews,  cased  of  the  curse, 
Returned,  and  dwelt  with  God  in  Jacob's  land. 
And  drank  of  Sharon  and  of  Carmel's  vine. 
Satan  was  bound ;  though  bound,  not  banished 

Quite  ; 
But  lurked  about  the  timorous  skirts  of  things, 
III  lodged,  and  thinking  whiles  to  leave  the  earth ; 
And  with  the  wicked,  for  some  wicked  were, 
Held  midnight  meetings,  as  the  saints  were  wont ; 
Fearful  of  day,  who  once  was^s  the  sun. 
And  worshipped  more.  The  bad,  but  few,  became 
A  taunt,  and  hissing  now,  as  heretofore 
The  good;  and,  blushing,  hasted  out  of  sight. 
Disease  was  none  :  the  voice  of  war,  forgot : 
The  sword,  a  share  :  a  pruning-hook,  the  spear. 
Men  grew  and  muUiplied  upon  the  earth,         • 
And  filled  the  city,  and  the  waste :  and  Deflth 
Stood  waiting  for  the  lapse  of  tardy  age, 
That  mocked  him  long.  Men  grew  and  multiplied, 
But    lacked  not  bread ;    for   God  his  promiae 

brought 
To  mind,  and  blessed  the  land  with  plenteous  rain ; 
And  made  it  blest,  for  dews,  and  precious  things 
Of  heaven,  and  blessings  of  the  deep  beneath ; 
And  blessings  of  the  sun,  and  moon  ;  and  fruits 
Of  day  and  night ;  and  blessings  of  the  vale ; 
And  precious  things  of  the  eternal  hills ; 
And  all  the  fulness  of  perpetual  spring. 

The  prison-house,  where  chained  felons  pined, 
Threw  open  his  ponderous  doors ;  let  in  the  light 
Of  heaven ;  and  grew  into  a  church,  where  God 
Was  worshipped :   none  were  ignorant ;  selfish 

none: 
Love  took  the  place  of  law  ;  where'er  you  met 
A  man,  you  met  a  friend,  sincere  and  true. 
Kind  looks  foretold  as  kind  a  heart  within ; 
Words  as  they  sounded,  meant ;  and  promises 
Were  made  to  be  performed.  TVvt\&^V3L^\»vi  ^^^^^^ 
PluioBophy  Nvafi  «ttsic\\£i«^,  «xA  «^^ 
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Perfection,  which  she  thought  a  fable  long.  |  That  ewept  the  inaect  from  their  path,  and  I 

Revenge  his  dagger  dropped,  and  kisBed  the  hand .  On  herbs  and  fruits;   and   those  who  pn 
Of  Mercy  :  Anger  cleared  his  cloudy  brow,         I  dwelt 

And  sat  with  Peace :  Envy  grew  red,  and  itniled '  Along  the  shady  avenue  that  stretched 
On  Worth  :  Pride  stooped,  and  kissed  Humility :  From  Agra  to  Lahore:  and  all  the  hosti 


Lust  washed  his  miry  hands,  and,  wedded,  leaned 
On  chaste  Desire :  and  Falsehood  laid  aside 
His  many-folded  cloak,  and  bowed  to  Truth  i 
And  Treachery  up  from  his  mining  came. 
And 


That  owned  the  Crescent  late,  deluded  kn| 
The  Tartar  hordes  that  roamed  irom  G 

bank, 
Ungovemed,  southward  to  the  wonderooi^ 


walked  above  the  ground  with  righteous  The  tribes  of  Europe  came ;  the  Greek,  rede 
Faith :  From  Turkiah  thrall ;   the   Spaniard  csok 

And  Covetousnesa  unclenched  his  sinewy  hand,  Gaul, 

And  opened  his  door  to  Charity,  the  fair :  ■  And  Britain  with  her  ships ;  and  on  hisikd 

Hatred  was  lost  in4^vc :  and  Vanity,  '  The  Laplander,  that  nightly  watched  the  In 

With  a  good  conscience  pleased,  her  feathera  Circling  the  Pole ;  and  those  who  saw  (he  i 
cropped :  Of  Hecla  bum  the  drtft(^d  snow :  the  Rott, 

Sloth  in  the  morning  rose  with  Industry :  Long  whiskered,  and  equestrian  Pole;  aad 

To  Wisdom.  Folly  turned :  and  Fashion  turned    .  Who  drank  the  Rhine,  or  lost  the  evenimi 

Deception  off,  in  act  as  good  as  word. 

The  hand  that  held  a  whip  was  lifted  up 

To  bless ;  slave  was  a  word  in  ancient  books 

Met  only  ;  every  man  was  free  :  and  all 

Feared  God,  and  served  him  day  and  night  in  love. 


Behind  the  Alpine  towers;  and  she  that  iK 
By  Arno,  classic  stream ;  Venice ;  and  Roa 
llead  quarters  long  of  sin  *  first  guileless  sol 
And  meaning  as  she  seemed,  stretched  ibrti 
hands. 


And  all  the  isles  of  ocean  rose  and  cams, 
How  fair  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  then !  ,  Whether  they  heard  the  roll  of  baniihed  tidi 

How  gloriously  from  Zion  Hill  she  looked !  !  Antipodes  to  Albion's  wave  ;  or  watched 

Clothed  with  the  sun;  and  in  her  train  the  moon ;  '  The  moon  ascending  chalky  Tenerifie, 
And  on  her  head  a  coronet  of  stars ;  '  And  with  Atlanta  holding  nightly  k>ve. 

And  girding  round  her  waist,  with  heavenly  grace,  The  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Constellations 
The  bow  of  Mercy  bright ;  and  in  her  hand, 
Immanuers  cross — her  sceptre,  and  her  hope. 

Desire  of  every  land !    The  nations  came. 
And  worshipped  at  her  feet ;  all  nations  came. 
Flocking  like  doves.    Columba's  painted  tribes. 
That  from  Magellan  to  the  Frozen  Bay, 
Beneath  the  Arctic  dwelt,  and  drank  the  tides 
Of  Amazona,  prince  of  earthly  streams ; 
Or  slept  at  noon  biheath  the  giant  shade 
Of  Andes*  mount ;  or  roving  northward,  heard 
Niagara  sing,  from,  Erie's  billow  down. 
To  Frontenac,  and  hunted  thence  the  fur 
To  Labrador.    And  Afric's  dusky  swarms, 
That  from  Morocco  to  Angola  dwelt, 
And  drank  the  Niger  from  his  native  wells, 
Or  roused  the  lion  in  Numidia*8  groves ; 
The  tribes  that  sat  among  the  fabled  cliib 
Of  Atlas,  looking  to  Atlanta's  wave. 
With  joy  and  melody  arose  and  came ; 
Zara  awoke,  and  came ;  and  Egypt  came, 
Casting  her  idol  gods  into  the  Nile. 
Black  Ethiopia,  that  shadowless. 
Beneath  the  Torrid  burned,  arose  and  came  ; 
Dauma  and  Medra,  and  the  pirate  tribes 
Of  Algeri,  with  incense  camo,  and  pure 
Offerings,  annoying  now  the  seas  no  more. 
The  silken  tribes  of  Asia  flocking  came, 
Innumerous;    Ishmael's  wandering   race,  that 

rode 
On  camels  o'er  the  spicy  tract  that  lay  • 
From  Persia,  to  the  Red  Sea  coast:  the  king 
Of  broad  Cathay,  with  numbers  infinite, 
Of  many  lettered  casts ;  and  all  the  tribes 
That  dwelt  from  Tigris  to  the  Ganges*  wave; 
And  worshipped  fire,  or  Brahma,  fabled  god  ! 
Cashmeres,  Circaasians,  Banyans,  tender  race ! 


Thrice  twelve  and  ten  that  watched  the  Ants 

sleep ; 
Twice  sii  that  near  the  EScliptic  dweh;  d 

twelve 

And  one,  that  with  the  Streamers  danced, 
saw 

The  Hyperborean  ice,  guarding  ihe  Pole. 

The  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  snowy  Ni 

Rejoicing  met,  and  worshipped  reversndy 

Before  the  Lord,  in  Zion's  holy  bill ; 

And  all  the  places  round  about  were  bleat 

The  animals,  as  once  in  Eden,  lived 

In  peace :  the  wolf  dwelt  with  the  lamb ;  ^' 

And  leopard  with  the  ox ;  with  looks  of  lofii 

The  tiger,  and  the  scaly  crocodile, 

Togther  met,  at  Gambia's  palmy  wave : 

Perched  on  the  eagle's  wing,  the  bird  of  sosi 

Singmg,  arose  and  visited  the  sun ; 

And  with  the  falcon  sat  the  gentle  Isrk. 

The  little  child  leaped  from  his  mother's  «■ 

And  stroked  the  crested  snake,  and  rolled  fli 

Among  his  speckled  wavea — and  wiMl 

hornet 
And  sauntering   school-boya,  alow  ncofli 

played 
At  eve  about  the  lion's  den,  and  wove 
Into  his  shaggy  mane,  fiantastie  fiowers : 
To  meet  the  husbandman,  early  ahrosd. 
Hasted  the  deer,  and  waved  its  woody  ksid: 
And  round  its  dewy  steps,  the  hare,  anieani 
Sported,  and  toyed  familiar  with  his  dog: 
The  flocks  and  herds,  o'er  hill  and  valley  4* 
Exulting,  cropped  the  ever-budding  herb: 
The  desert  bkwaomed,  and  the  bsneo  MV* 
Justice  and  Mercy,  Holineaa  and  Lofs, 
Among  the  people  walked :  Messiah  ttipf^ 
And  Earth  kept  Jubilee  a  thousand  yitti> 
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ANALYSIS. 

imences  to  nog  of  Uie  final  deatruc- 
earth.  Bat  checking  himself,  he 
time  which  followed  the  millennial 

igodlinesa  abounded.  Active  am- 
ndolent  sloth  regained  a  general 
and  sin  in  every  form,  as  had  ei- 
he  millennium,  was  renewed,  and 
ere  invented.  The  universal  con- 
d  was  wholly  wilful,  for  the  age 
I  and  enlightened, 
hts  and  strange  forbodings  gave 
le  earth*  B  approaching  dissolution. 
,  but  not  reformed,'*  the  race  of 
I  the  eiplanation  of  the  prodigies ; 
were  soon  forgotten,  men  con- 
ing  their  guilty  pleasures,  and  the 
p  the  measure  of  her  wickedness, 
narrative ;  as  the  numerous  hosts 
ok  towardtt  the  unveiled  Godhead, 
le  evening  hymn  of  praise.  The 
ii  takes  the  harp,  and  before  the 
the  holy  song.  At  its  close,  thou- 
isands,  infinite,  devoutly  respond. 
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tone  of  woe,  immortal  harp ! 
rth  is  past ;  the  Jubilee 
the  sun  begins  to  fsde. 
Happiness  counts  not  the  hours : 
ind  years  seem  as  a  day  : 
nd  years  to  misery, 
tnd  Violence  is  heard, 
3  street,  and  Revelry 
Murder  and  Revenge. 
Hour  now,  ye  righteous  !  put 
salvation  on,  and  gird 
It  .with  truth ;  add  righteousness, 
lield  of  faith ;  and  take  the  sword 
e !  and  watch :  the  day  is  near: 
'od  Almighty,  and  the  Lamb, 
the  earth  is  fully  ripe : 
ins  to  tread  the  great  wine-press 
lid  of  wrath ;  and  Mercy  pleads, 
ided  long— nhe  pleads  no  more. 
I  that  darkness?   whence  those 
tvoet 

igs  are  these,  that  shake  the  world  f 
mps  from  heaven  as  blasted  figs  t 
ighteous  men  f  why  angels  pale  f 
?  what  has  become  of  hope  f 
od  in  bis  car  of  vengeance  comes ! 
>n  the  blast,  come  hollow  shrieks 
in  the  fitful  scowl 
and  more  near,  angels  of  death 
beir  deadly  wings,  and  roar 
fevered  air ;  the  mountains  rock ; 
:k ;  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven 
ft  and  sudden  gleams  the  fire, 
illy  the  brow  of  wrath, 
king  and  loud,  otters  his  Toioe, 


Responsive  to  the  ocean's  troubled  growl. 
Night  comes,  last  night ;  the  long  dark,  dark, 

dark  night. 
That  has  no  mom  beyond  it,  and  no  star. 
No  eye  of  man  hath  seen  a  night  like  this ! 
Heaven*s  trampled  justice  girds  itself  for  fight : 
Earth  to  tby  knees,  and  cry  for  mercy !  cry 
With  earnest  heart ;  for  thou  art  growing  old 
And  hoary,  unrepented,  unforgiven : 
And  all  thy  glory  mourns :  thy  vintage  mourns ; 
Baahan  and  Carmel !    mourn  and  weep :  and 

mourn 
Thou  Lebanon !  with  all  thy  cedars  moorn. 
Sun !  glorsring  :n  thy  strength  from  age  to  age, 
So  long  observant  of  thy  hour,  put  on 
Thy  weeds  of  woe,  and  tell  the  moon  to  weep ; 
Utter  thy  grief  at  mid-day,  morn,  and  even; 
Tell  all  the  nations,  tell  the  clouds  that  sit 
About  the  portals  of  the  east  and  west. 
And  wanton  with  thy  golden  locks,  to  wait 
Thee  not  to-morrow ;  for  no  morrow  comes ; 
Tell  men  and  women,  tell  the  new-born  child, 
And  every  eye  that  sees,  to  come,  and  see 
Thee  set  behind  Eternity  ;  for  thou 
Shalt  go  to  bed  to-night,  and  ne*er  awake. 
Stars !  walking  on  the  pavement  of  the  sky, 
Out  sentinels  of  heaven !  watching  the  earth. 
Cease  dancing  now:   your  lamps  ar«  growing 

dim ; 
Your  graves  are  dug  among  the  dismal  douda ; 
And  angels  are  assembUng  round  your  bier. 
Orion !  mourn :  and  Mazzaroth :  and  thou, 
Arcturus !  mourn,  with  all  thy  northern  sons. 
Daughters  of  Pleiades  !  that  nightly  shed 
Sweet  influence :  and  thou,  fairest  of  the  stars ! 
Eye  of  the  morning,  weep— and  weep  at  eve ; 
Weep  setting,  now  to  rise  no  more,  **  and  flame 
On  forehead  of  the  dawn*' — as  sung  the  bard : 
Great  bard !  who  used  on  Earth  a  seraph's  lyre, 
Whose  numbers  wandered  through  eternity. 
And  gave  sweet  foretaste  of  the  heavenly  harpa. 
Minstrel  of  sorrow  !  native  of  the  dark ! 
Shrub-loving  Philomel !  that  wooed  the  dewa 
At  midnight  from  their  starry  beds,  and,  charmed. 
Held  them  around  thy  song  till  dawn  awoke— 
Sad  bird  !  pour  through  the  gloom  thy  weeping 

song: 
Pour  all  thy  dying  melody  of  grief. 
And  whh  the  turtle  spread  the  wave  of  woe- 
Spare  not  thy  reed,  for  thou  shah  aing  no  more. 

Ye  holy  bards !  if  yet  a  holy  bard 
Remain,  what  chord  shall  servo  you  now  f  what 

harp! 
What  harp  shall  aing  the  dying  sun  asleep. 
And  mourn  behind  the  funeral  of  the  moon ! 
What  harp  of  boundless,  deep,  ezhauscless  woe, 
Shall  utter  forth  the  groanings  of  the  damned ; 
And  sing  the  obsequies  of  wicked  soub ; 
And  wail  their  plunge  in  the  eternal  fire  ! 
Hoki,  hold  your  hands ;  hold  angels ;  God  la- 
ments. 
And  draws  a  cloud  of  mourning  round  his  throne ; 
The  Organ  of  eternity  is  mute ; 
And  there  is  silence  in  the  heaven  of  heavens ! 
Daughters  of  beauty !  choice  of  beings  made  ! 
Much  praised,  much  blamed,  much  loved;  but 
•        faiieilax 
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Than  aught  beheld ;  than  aught  imagined  else 
Fairest ;  and  dearer  than  all  else  most  dear ; 
Light  of  the  darksome  wilderness !  to  Time 
As  stars  to  night— whose  eyes  were  spells  taat 

held 
Tlie  passenger  forgetful  of  his  way ; 
Whose  steps  were  niojettty;  whose  words  were 

song; 
Whose  smiles  were  hope  ;  whose  actions,  perfect 

grace ; .  « 

Whose  love  the  solace,  glory,  and  delight 
Of  man,  his  boast,  his  riches,  his  renown : 
When  found,  sufficient  bliss;  when  lost,  despsir: 
Stars  of  creation  !  images  of  love  I 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  your  tears ;  your  tears 
More  eloquent  than  learned  tongue,  or  lyre 
Of  purest  note  ;  your  sunny  raiment  stain ; 
Put  dust  upon  your  heads  ;  lament  and  weep ; 
And  utter  all  your  minstrelsy  of  woe. 

Go  to,  ye  wicked,  weep  and  howl ;  for  all 
That  God  hath  written  against  you  is  at  hand. 
The  cry  of  violence  hath  reached  his  ear; 
Hell  is  prepared  ;  and  Justice  whets  his  sword. 
Weep  all  of  every  name:  begin  the  woe, 
Ye  woods,  and  tell  it  to  the  doleful  \%'inds; 
And  doleful  winds,  wail  to  the  howling  hills ; 
And  howling  hills,  mourn  to  the  dismal  vales  ; 
And  dismal  vales,  sigh  to  the  sorrowing  brooks  ; 
And  sorrowing  brooks,   weep  to  the  weeping 

stream  ; 
And  weeping  stream,  awake  the  groaning  deep; 
And  let  the  instrument  take  up  the  song. 
Responsive  to  the  voice — harmonious  woe ! 
Ye  heavens,  great  archway  of  the  universe  ! 
Put  sackcloth  on  ;  and  Ocean  clothe  thyself 
In  garb  of  widowhood,  and  gather  all 
Thy  waves  into  a  groan,  and  utter  it — 
Long,  loud,  deep,  piercing,  dolorons,  immense : 
The  occasion  asks  it ;  Nature  dies ;  and  God, 
And  angels,  come  to  lay  her  in  the  grav^ ! 

But  we  have  overleaped  our  theme  :  behind, 
A  little  season  Waits  a  verse  or  two : 
The  years  that  followed  the  millennial  rest. 
Bad  years  they  were  ;  and  first,  as  signal  sure, 
That  at  the  core  religion  was  diseased, 
The  sons  of  Levi  strove  again  for  place, 
And  emmence,  and  names  of  swelling  pomp, 
Setting  their  feet  upon  the  people's  neck. 
And  slumbering  in  the  lap  of  civil  power; 
Of  civil  power  oguin  tyrannical. 
And  second  sign,  sure  sign,  whenever  seen. 
That  holiness  was  dying  in  a  land, 
The  Sabbath  was  profaned,  and  set  at  nought : 
The  honest  seer,  who  spoke  the  truth  of  God 
Plainly,  was  left  with  empty  walls ;  and  round 
The  frothy  orator,  who  busked  his  tales 
In  quackish  pomp  of  noisy  words,  the  ear 
Tickling,  but  leaving  still  the  heart  unprobed, 
The  judgment  uninformed, — numbers  immense 
Flocked,  gaping  wide,  with    passions    high  in- 
flamed ; 
And  on  the  way  returning,  heated,  home, 
Of  eloquence,  and  not  of  truth,  conversed— 
Mean  eloquence  lV\at  v/^wted  sacred  truth. 

Two  principles  troiu  i\ve  \ifigvm\\Ti\t  %Vtw% 


In  human  nature,  still  dividing  xnan-^ 
Sloth  and  activity,  the  lust  of  praise, . 
And  indolence,  that  rather  wished  to  sleep. 
And  not  unfrequently  in  the  same  mind. 
They  dubious  contest  held ;  one  gaining  dov, 
And  now  the  other  crowned,  and  both  again 
Keeping  the  field,  with  equal  corabat  fought. 
Much  different  was  their  voice :  Ambitkni  ctll 
To  action ;  Sloth  invited  to  repose. 
Ambition  early  rose,  and,  being  up, 
Toiled  ardently,  and  late  retired  to  rest ; 
Sloth  lay  till  mid-day,  turning  on  his  ooodi, 
Like  ponderous  door  upon  its  weary  binge, 
And  having  rolled  him  out  with  much  ado. 
And  many  a  dismal  sigh,  and  vain  attempt, 
Ke  sauntered  out  accoutred  carelessly— > 
With  half-oped,  misty,  unobservant  eye, 
Somniferous,  that  weighed  the  object  down 
On  which  its  burden  fell — an  hour  or  two, 
Then  with  a  groan  retired  to  rest  again. 
The  one,  whatever  deed  had  been  achievedi 
Thought  it  too  Httle,  and  too  small  the  pnusi: 
The  other  tried  to  think — for  thinking  so 
Answered  his  purpose  best — that  what  of  great 
Mankind  could  do,  had  been  already  done ; 
And  therefore  bid  him  calmly  down  to  sleep. 


Different  in  mode — destructive  both  alike; 
Destructive  always  indolence  ;  and  love 
Of  fame  destructive  always  too,  if  less 
Than  praise  of  God  it  sought — content  with  ks 
Even  then  not  current,  if  it  sought  his  praiis 
From  other  motive  than  resistless  love  : 
Though  base,  main-spring  of  action  intbewofk 
And  under  name  of  vanity  and  pride. 
Was  greatly  practised  on  by  cunning  men. 
It  opened  the  niggard's  purse ;  clothed  nakedoei 
I  Gave  hecfgars  food  ;  and  threw  the  Pharisee 
',  Upon  his  knees,  and  kept  him  long  in  act 
I  Of  prayer  ;  it  spread  the  lace  upon  the  fop, 
!His  language  trimmed,  and  planned  his  eaiifli 
I  gait ; 

I  It  stuck  the  feather  on  the  gay  coquette, 
I A  nd  on  her  finger  laid  the  heavy  load 
\  Of  jewelry  ;  ii  did — what  did  it  not  f 
\  The  gospel  preached,  the  gospel  paid,  andsei' 
The  gospel ;  conquered  nations  ;  cities  built; 
Measured  the  furrow  of  the  field  with  nice 
Directed  share ;   shaped  bulls,  and  cowa,  S 

rams: 
And  threw  the  ponderous  stone ;  and  {Ntifiil. 
Indeed,  and  much  against  the  grain,  it  dnfH 
The  stagnant,  dull,  predestinated  fool. 
Through  learning's  halls,  and  made  bin  Ub^ 

much 
Abortively ;  though  sometimes  not  unpraissj   ; 
He  left  the  sage's  chair,  and  home  retnroed, 
Making  his  simple  mother  think  that  she 
Had  borne  a  man.    In  schools,  designed  toisA 
Sin  up,  and  plant  the  seeds  of  holiness 
In  youthful  minds,  it  held  a  signal  place. 
The  little  infant  man,  by  nature  proud. 
Was  taught  the  Scriptures  by  the  love  of 
And  grew  reUgious  as  he  grew  in  fame. 
'And  thus  the  principle,  which  out  ofheaveD 
The  devil  threw,  and  threw  him  down  to 
\  krA  keeps  him  there,  was  made  an 
v\^  \sv^iT&>aA^vck\va«^\CY  mankind ; 
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iir  hearts  beget  humility : 

t  iuccets  it  needs  not  now  to  say. 

tive  both  we  said,  activity, 
—behold  the  last  exemplified, 

man.    Not  all  at  once, 
1  to  the  soothing  voice  of  sleep ; 
{  seen  a  bough  of  laurel  wave, 
nade  to  climb ;  and  friends,  and  even 
alked  of  his  greatness,  as  at  hand, 
lesying  drew  his  future  life, 
iccy  !  his  fancy,  taught  by  sloth, 
i  very  threshold  of  pursuit, 
d  obstacles ;  he  halted  first, 

he  halted,  saw  his  burning  hopes, 
and  dimmer  still :  ambition's  self, 
ate  of  loudest. tongue,  decayed ; 
ws,  made  daily,  daily  broken, 

uprooted  eft,  and  set  again, 
ly  grew,  and  daily  wavered  more : 
last,  decision^  quite  worn  out, 
fulcrum  of  the  mental  powers, 
he  blasted  soul  to  staggering  chance ; 

ered  fast,  and  weighed  him  downward 

• 

I  heavy  from  the  mount  of  fame ; 
resolves  to  benefit  the  world, 
md  were  forgotten ;  he  shut  bis  ear 

0  painful  news  of  rising  worth ; 

with  desperate  thirst  the  poppy's  joice ; 

i  mortal  slumber  settled  down 

veary  faculties  oppressed ; 

from  side  to  side,  and  rolled  again ; 

?d,  and  groaned,   and  withered,  and 

ired, 

1  on  the  spot,  leaving  no  name. 

0  best  example  gives  of  toil 

id.     One  word  his  history  writes: 

nurderer  above  the  laws, 

y  praised  for  doing  murderous  deeds : 

e  grew,  and  reached  his  perfect  growth. 

low  the  sluggard  soundly  slept, 

n  lay  the  uninterred  corpse. 

'  order,  sin  and  wickedness, 

,  cool,  malicious  villany, 

ittained  maturity,  unknown 

d  seemed  in  travail  to  bring  forth 

enormous,  monstrous  deed  of  guilt — 

nprecedented  guilt, 

t  obliterate  the  memory 

id  hitherto  been  done  most  vile. . 

nen  were  paid,  at  public  cost, 

Av  modes  of  sin  :  the  holy  word 

18  burned,  with  acclamations  loud ; 

res  were  invented  for  the  good : 

ime  good  remained,  as  whiles  through 

clouds,  a  wandering  star  appeared : 
of  blasphemy  were  framed,  and  sworn : 
n  reputation  grew,  as  grew 
B  of  their  crimes :  Faith  was  not  foand ; 

not  found ;  truth  always  scarce ;  so 
3e 

he  misery  which  groaned  on  earth, 
'  times,  was  progeny 
intmont  daily  coming  forth 
t 


From  broken  promises,  that  might  have  ne'er 

Been  made,  or  being  made,  might  have  been  kept. 

Justice  and  mercy  too  were  rare,  obscured 

In  cottage  garb :  before  the  palace  door, 

The  beggar  rotted,  starving  ifx  his  rags : 

And  on  the  threshold  of  luxurious  domes. 

The  orphan  child  laid  down  his  head,  and  died ; 

Nor  unamusing  was  his  piteous  cry 

To  women,  who  had  now  laid  tenderness 

Aside,  best  pleased  with  sights  of  cruelty ; 

Flocking,  when  fouler  lusis  would  give  them  time, 

To  horrid  spectacles  of  blood ;  where  men. 

Or  guiltless  beasts,  that  seemed  to  look  to  heaven. 

With  eye  imploring  vengeance  on  the  earth. 

Were  tortured  for  the  merriment  of  kings. 

The  advocate  for  him  who  offered  most 

Pleaded  ;  the  scribe,  according  to  the  hire, 

Worded  the  lie,  adding  for  every  piece, 

An  oath  of  confirmation  ;  judges  raised 

One  hand  to  intimate  the  sentence,  death. 

Imprisonment,  or  fine,  or  loss  of  goods. 

And  in  the  other  held  a  lusty  bribe, 

Which  they  had  taken  to  give  the  sentence  wrong ; 

So  managing  the  scale  of  justice  still. 

That  he  was  wanting  found  who  poorest  seemed. 

But  laymen,  most  renowned  for  devilish  deeds, 
Laboured  at  distance  still  behind  the  priest : 
He  shore  his  sheep,  and  having  packed  the  wool. 
Sent  them  unguarded  to  the  hill  of  wolves ; 
And  to  the  bowl  deliberately  sat  down. 
And  with  his  mistress  mocked  at  sacred  things. 
The  theatre  was  from  the  very  first 
The  favourite  haunt  of  sin ;  though  honest  men, 
Some  very  honest,  wise,  and  worthy  men, 
Maintained  it  might  be  turned  to  good  accoimt ; 
And  so  perhaps  it  might ;  but  never  was. 
From  first  to  last  it  was  an  evil  place  : 
And  now  such  things  were  acted  there,  as  made 
The  devils  blush :  and  from  the  neighbourhood, 
Angels  and  holy  men,  trembling,  retired. 
And  what  with  dreadful  aggravation  crowned 
This  dreary  time,  was  sin  against  the  light ; 
All  men  knew  God,  and,  knowing,  disobeyed; 
And  gloried  to  insult  him  to  his  (ace. 

Another  feature  only  we  shall  mark. — 
It  was  withal  a  highly  polished  age. 
And  scrupulous  in  ceremonious  rite. 
When  stranger  stranger  met  upon  the  way, 
First  each  to  each  bowed  most  respectfully. 
And  large  profession  made  of  humble  service, 
And  then  the  stronger  took  the  other's  purse. 
And  he  that  stabbed  his  neighbour  to  the  heart. 
Stabbed  him  politely,  and  returned  the  blade 
Reeking  into  its  sheath,  with  graceful  air. 

Meantime  the  earth  gave  symptoms  of  her  end ; 
And  all  the  scenery  above  proclaimed, 
That  the  great  last  catastrophe  was  near. 
The  sun  at  rising  staggered  and  fell  back, 
As  one  too  early  up,  sfter  a  night 
Of  late  debauch ;  then  rose,  and  shone  ag^, 
Brighter  than  wont;  and  sickened  again,  and 

paused 
In  zenith  altitude,  as  one  fatigued ; 
And  shed  a  feeble  twilight  ray  at  noon. 
Rousing  the  woU  bdote  \i^  vcka^  no  ^<dm^ 
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The  shepherd  and  his  eheep,  that  sought  for  light, 
And  dsrkness  found,  astonished,  terrified ; 
Then  out  of  course  rolled  furious  down  the  wait, 
As  chariot  reined  by  awkward  charioteer, 
And  waiting  at  the  gate,  he  on  the  earth 
Gazed,  as  lie  thought  he  ne'er  might  see*t  again. 
The  bow  of  mercy,  heretofore  so  fair, 
Ribbed  with  the  native  hues  of  heavenly  lore. 
Disastrous  colours  showed,  unseen  till  now ; 
Changing  upon  the  watery  gulf,  from  pale 
To  fiery  red,  and  back  again  to  pale ; 
And  o'er  it  hovered  wings  of  wrath.    The  moon. 
Swaggered  in  midst  of  heaven,  grew  black  and 

dark. 
Unclouded,  uneclipsed.    The  stars  fell  down; 
Tumbling  from  offtheir  towers  like  drunken  men ; 
Or  seemed  to  fall— end  glimmered  now ;  and  now 
Sprang  out  in  sudden  blaze ;  and  dimmed  again  ; 
As  lamp  of  foolish  virgin  lacking  oil ; 
The  heavens  this  moment  looked  s  Tene ;  the  next. 
Glowed  like  an  oven  with  God*s  displeasure  hot. 

Nor  less  below  was  intimation  given 
Of  some  disaster  great  and  ultimate. 
The  tree  that  bloomed,  or  hung  with  clustering 

fruit. 
Untouched  by  visible  calamity 
Of  frost  or  tempest,  died  and  came  again; 
The  flower,  and  herb,  fell  down  as  sick ;  then  roee 
And  fell  again  :  the  fowls  of  every  hue. 
Crowding  together,  sailed  on  weary  wing. 
And  hovering,  oft  they  seemed  about  to  light ; 
Then  soared,  as  if  they  thought  the  earth  unsafe: 
The  cattle  looked  with  meaning  face  on  man: 
Dogs  howled,  and  seemed  to  see  more  than  their 

masters ; 
And  there  were  sights  that  none  had  seen  before ; 
And  hollow,  strange,  unprecedented  sounds  ; 
And  earnest  whisperings  ran  along  the  hills 
At  dead  of  night;  and  long,  deep,  endless -sighs. 
Came  from  the  dreary  vale  ;  and  from  the  waste 
Came  horrid  shrieks,  and  fierce  unearthly  groans, 
The  wail  of  evil  spirits,  that  now  felt 
The  hour  of  utter  vengeance  near  at  hand. 
The  winds  from  every  quarter  blew  at  once, 
With  desperate  violence,  and,  whirling,  took 
The  traveller  up,  and  threw  him  down  again 
At  distance  from  his  path,  confounded,  pale. 
And  shapes,  strange  shapes !  in  winding  sheets 

were  seen. 
Gliding  through  night,  and  singing  funeral  songB, 
And  imitating  sad  sepulchral  rites : 
And  voices  talked  among  the  clouds ;  and  still 
The  words  that  men  could  catch,  were  spoken  of 

them. 
And  seemed  to  be  the  words  of  wonder  great, 
And  expectation  of  some  vast  event 
Earth  shook,  and  swam,  and  reeled,  and  opened 

her  jaws. 
By  earthquake  tossed,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro: 
And  louder  than  the  ear  of  man  had  heard, 
The  thunder  bellowed,  and  the  ocean  groaned. 

The  race  of  men,  perplexed,  but  not  reformed, 
Flocking  together,  stood  in  earnest  crowds, 
Conversing  of  the  awfu\  stale  of  \\ut\^ 
8ome  curious  cxplanauons  gTi."VQ,xxT\\<5«xTv^\\ 
Soma  tried  afifcctedVy  lo  VsivxsVv;  Qivdaoxcv^ 


Gazed  stupidly ;  but  all  were  sad,  and  pals; 
And  wished  the  comment  of  the  wise.    Nor  Its 
These  prodigies,  occurring  night  and  day, 
Perplexed  philoaophy :  the  magi  tried^ 
Magi,  a  name  not  seldom  given  to  Ibob, 
In  the  vocabulary  of  earthly  speech— 
They  tried  to  trace  them  ttill  to  second  ctoN; 
But  scarcely  satisfied  themselves;  though roooi 
Their  deep  deliberations  crowding  came. 
And  wondering  at  their  wisdom,  wem  away, 
Much  quieted,  and  very  much  deceived. 
The  people,  always  glad  to  be  deceived. 

These  warnings  paesed — they  nnregarded  pMi> 

ed; 
And  all  in  wonted  order  calmly  moved. 
The  pulse  of  Nature  reguhirly  beat, 
And  on  her  cheek  the  bloom  of  perfect  heahk 
Again  appeared.    Deceitful  pulse !  and  bkwn 
Deceitful  t  and  deceitful  calm !    The  Earih 
Was  old  and  worn  within ;  but,  like  the  man, 
Who  noticed  not  his  mid-day  strength  declins, 
Sliding  so  gently  round  the  curvature 
Of  life,  from  youth  to  age— she  knew  it  not 
The  calm  was  like  the  calm,  which  oft  the 
Dying,  experienced  before  his  death ; 
The  bloom  was  but  a  hectic  flush,  before 
The  eternal  paleness :  but  all  these  were  taka^ 
By  this  last  race  of  men,  for  tokens  of  good ; 
And  blustering  public  News  aloud  proclaioMd- 
News  always   gabbling,  ere   they  well  hd 

thought — 
Prosperity,  and  joy,  and  peace ;  and  mocked 
The  man  who,  kneeling,  prayed,  and  trsakM 

still. 
And  all  in  earnest  to  their  sins  returned. 


It  was  not  80  in  heaven— the  elders  roond 
The  throne  conversed  about  the  state  of  nsa. 
Conjecturing,  for  itone  of  certain  knew, 
if  at  Time  was  at  an  end.    They  gaxed 
Upon  the  DiaKs  face,  which  yonder  standi 
In  gold,  before  the  Sun  of  Righteonsnesi, 
Jehovah ;  and  computes  times,  aeaaona,  jtnA 
And  destinies;  and  slowly  numbers  o*er 
The  mighty  oydea  of  eternity  ; 
By  God  alone  completely  understood ; 
But  read  by  all,  revealing  much  to  alL 
And  now  to  saints  of  eldest  skill,  the  ray, 
Which  on  the  gnomon  fell  of  time,  aeenadMrt 
From  level  west,  and  hasting  quickly  dowa. 
The.  holy  Virtues,  Mratching.  saw  besidei, 
Great  preparation  going  on  in  heaTen, 
Betokening  great  event ;  greater  than  anglit 
That  first  created  seraphim  had  aeen. 
The  faithful  measengera,  who  have  for  wiof 
The  lightning,  waiting  day  and  night,  oa  M 
Before  his  free— beyond  their  usual  spaed, 
On  pinion  of  celestial  light,  were  seen. 
Coaling  and  going,  and  thmr  road  was  ilil 
From  heaven  to  earth,  and  back  again  ts 
The  angel  of  Mercy,  bent  before  the  ThiM** 
By  earnest  pleading,  seemed  to  bold  the  laad 
Of  Vengeance  back,  and  win  a  moment 
Of  late  repentance  for  some  sinful  world 
In  jeopardy.    And  now  the  hill  of  God, 
W\v^  Tctfyasiuiu  of  hta  majeaty,  rolled  flvait 
\  ^\  ^«  \  xdv«  vDE!S^''wi^\QanMniary  lovi ; 


it 
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n  with  fiery  fierceness  burned  : 
ind  the  darkness  of  hia  Throne, 
;h  erected  ymcm  never  mw, 
inders,  in  their  natiTe  caTes, 
terrors  of  Omnipotence, 
smed,  impatient  to  fulfil 
)f  exterminating  wrath. 

the  E!arth  increased  in  wickedness, 

lily  to  fill  up  her  cup. 

K>se ;  Sin  had  her  will ;  and  Death 

Hi  trode  upon  the  heels  of  blood ; 

esperate  mood,  at  midnight  met 

r  brayed  to  war ;  deceit  deoeiTed 

eated  lie ;  and  treachery 

treachery;  and  perjury 

1  perjury ;  and  blasphemy 

6eouB  blasphemy ;  and  curse 

d  curse;  and  drunkard  stumbling 

1  fallen ;  and  husband  husband  met 
h  from  other's  bed  defiled ; 
m  thief;  and  robber  on  the  way 
er  down ;  and  lewdness,  violence, 
t  lewdness,  violence,  and  hate, 
y  hour  was  come ;  the  last  elect 
•roplete  the  number  o(  the  good ; 
md  fell  from  the  glass  of  Time. 
lit  was  full  up  to  the  brim ; 
veary  with  beseeching,  had 
1  the  sword  of  Justice,  red 

and  unrepenting  wrath : 

not :  he  o'er  his  bowl  laughed  loud ; 
ing,  said  :  To-morrow  shall 
',  and  more  abundant  still — 
t  hear.    But  hark !    the  trumpet 

ening  song ;  for,  though  with  hymn 
e  succeeding  course,  extol 

the  incamsie,  holy  Grod, 

his  never-ending  praise,—- 

and  night,  the  multitudes 
led,  and  angels,  sU  the  hosts 

in  universal  song ; 

stial  harmony,  from  harps 

iber,  eloquent  and  sweet 

ight  of  melody  conceived. 

»ld  the  fair  inhabitants. 

It !  from  numerous  business  turn, 

id  round  through  all  the  extent  of 

emple  of  Jehovah  bow, 
everently  before  his  face ! 

various  here,  suiting  all  tastes : 
ill,  and  glorifying  God. 
»and  pursue  the  sylvan  stream ! 
•ng  the  cliffs — they  pull  the  flower, 
}on  as  pulled ;  and  marvelling,  pry 
and  circulating  blood, 
I  mimicry  of  higher  life ; 
ours,  fragrance,  gentle  ahaps ; 
mire  the  Gk>d  who  made  it  8C^~ 
oplex,  and  so  beautiful. 

other  band,  in  airy  robes 

'  weave  the  sacred  bower  of  row 

lade,  and  shadowy  vardaat  Iwy, 


And  laurel  towering  high  ;  and  round  their  song. 
The  pink  and  lily  bring,  and  amaranth ; 
Nardssns  sweet,  and  jessamine ;  and  bring 
Thtf  clustering  vine,  stooping  with  flower  and 

fruit: 
The  peach  and  orange,  and  the  sparkling  stream. 
Warbling  with  nectar  to  their  lips  unasked ; 
And  talk  the  wlule  of  everlasting  love. 

On  yonder  hill,  behold  another  band, 
Of  piercing,  steady,  intellectual  eye. 
And  spacious  forehead,  of  sublimest  thought— 
Tbty  reason  deep  of  preeent,  future,  past; 
And  trace  effect  to  cause ;  and  meditate 
On  the  eternal  laws  of  God,  which  bind 
Circumference  to  centre ;  and  survey 
With  optic  tubes,  that  fetch  remotest  stars 
Near  them,  the  systems  circling  round  immeiiss, 
Innumerous.    See  how'— as  he,  the  sage. 
Among  the  most  renowned  in  days  of  Tima, 
Renowned  (or  large,  capacious,  holy  soul- 
Demonstrates,  clearly,  motion,  gravity, 
Attraction,  and  repulsions,  still  opposed ; 
And  dips  into  the  deep,  original. 
Unknown,  mysterious  elements  of  tUngt— 
See  how  the  face  of  every  auditor 
Expands  with  admiration  of  the  skill. 
Omnipotence,  and  boundless  love  of  God  I 

These  other,  sitting  near  the  tree  of  life, 
In  robes  of  linen  flowing  white  and  clean, 
Of  holiest  aspect,  of  divinest  soul. 
Angels  and  men—into  the  glory  look 
Of  the  Redeeming  Love,  and  turn  the  leaves 
Of  man's  redemptioD  o'er ;  the  secret  leavea. 
Which  none  on  earth  were  found  worthy  to  open  s 
And  as  they  read  the  mysieries  divine. 
The  endless  mysteries  of  Salvation  wrought 
By  God's  incarnate  Son,  they  humbler  bow 
Before  the  Lamb,  and  glow  with  warmer  love* 
These  other,  there  relaxed  beneath  the  shade 
Of  yon  embowering  palms,  with  friendship  smile, 
And  talk  of  ancient  days,  and  young  pursuits. 
Of  dangers  past,  of  godly  triumphs  won ; 
And  sing  the  legends  of  their  native  land- 
Less  pleasing  far  than  this  their  Father's  honee. 

Behold  that  other  band,  half  lifted  up 
Between  the  hill  and  dale,  reclined  beneath 
The  shadow  of  impending  rocks;  'roongstreaoM, 
And  thundering  waterfalls,  and  waving  booghe. 
That  band  of  countenance  subfime  and  sweet. 
Whose  eye  with  piercing  intellectual  ray. 
Now  beams  severe,  or  now  bewildered 
Left  rolling  wild,  or  fixed  in  idle  gaze. 
While  Fancy,  and  the  soul  are  far  from 
These  hold  the  pencil — art  divine !  and  throw 
Before  the  eye  remembered  scenes  of  love : 
E!ach  picturing  to  each  the  hills,  and  ekise. 
And  treasured  stories  of  the  world  be  lefi ; 
Or,  gazing  on  the  scenery  of  heaven. 
They  dip  their  hand  in  colour's  native  well. 
And,  on  the  everlasting  canvass,  dssh 
Figures  of  glory,  imagery  divine. 
With  grace  and  grandeur  in  perfection  knit 

Bn  whatsoe'er  these  spirits  blest  purtne. 
Where'er  they  so,  itba.\«iai  tt|£DL\a^^Mr|  im 
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Of  glory  aiui  bii>s  ihroii^li  all  ilie  tracts  uf  heaven, 

The  ceiitrn  >till,  the  fid^iire  eminent, 

Whither  they  ever  turn,  on  whom  all  eyes 

Repose  with  infinite  delight — is  God, 

And  his  incarnase  i^on,  the  Lamb,  once  slain 

On  Calvalry,  to  ransom  ruined  men. 

None  idle  here  :  look  where  thou  wilt,  they  all 
Are  active,  all  engaged  in  meet  pursuit ; 
Not  happy  else.     Hence  is  it  that  the  song 
Of  heaven  is  ever  new  ;  for  daily  thus. 
And  nightly,  new  discoveries  are  made. 
Of  God*8  unbounded  wisdom,  power,  and  love. 
Which  give  the  understanding  larger  room, 
And  swell  the  hymn  with  ever-growing  praise. 

Behold  they  c«aso !  and  every  face  to  God 
Turns ;  and  we  pause,  from  high  poetic  theme 
Not  worthy  least  of  being  sung  in  heaven, 
And  on  unveiled  Godhead  look  from  this. 
Our  oft  frequented  hill. — He  takes  the  harp. 
Nor  needs  to  seek  befitting  phrase ;  unsought. 
Numbers  harmonious  roll  along  the  lyre ; 
As  river  in  its  native  bed,  they  flow 
Spontaneous,  flowing  with  the  tide  of  thought. 
He  takes  the  harp — a  bard  of  Judah  leads 
This  night  the  boundless  song:  the  hard  that 

once, 
When  braers  king  was  sad  and  sick  to  death, 
A  message  brought  of  fifteen  added  years. 
Before  the  throne  he  stands  subUme,  in  robes 
Of  glory  :  and  now  his  fingers  wake  the  ch<Mid8 
To  praise,  which  we,  and  all  in  heaven  repeat. 

Harps  of  eternity  !  begin  the  song. 
Redeemed,  and  angel  harps !  begin  to  God, 
Begin  the  anthem  ever  sweet  and  new. 
While  I  extol  Him  holy,  just,  and  good. 
Life,  beauty,  light,  intelhgencs,  and  k>ve  f 
Eternal,  uncreated,  infinite ! 
Unsearchable  Jehovah !  God  of  truth ! 
Maker,  upholder,  governor  of  all : 
Thyself  unmade,  ungoverned,  unupheld. 
Omnipotent,  unchangeable,  Great  God ! 
Exhaastless  fulness !  giving  unimpaired ! 
Bounding  immensity,  unspread,  unbound  ! 
Highest  and  best !  beginning,  middle,  end. 
All-seeing  Eye !  all'seeing,  and  unseen  ! " 
Hearing,  unheard !  all  knowing,  and  unknown  ! 
Above  all  praise  !  above  all  height  of  thought ! 
Proprietor  of  immortahty ! 
Glory  ineffable  !  Bliss  underived! 
Of  old  thou  built' St  thy  throne  on  righteousness. 
Before  the  morning  Stars  their  song  began, 
Or  silence  heard  the  voice  of  praise.    Thou  laid*8t 
Eternity's  foundation  stone,  and  saw'st 
Life  and  existence  out  of  Thee  begin. 
Mysterious  moroi  the  more  displayed,  where  still 
Upon  thy  gloriooi  Throne  thou  sitt'st  alone ; 
Hast  sat  alone  ;  and  shalt  for  ever  sit 
Alone  ;  invisible,  immortal  One  ! 
Behind  essential  brightness  unbeheld. 
Incomprehensible  !  what  weight  shall  weigh, 
What  measure  measure  Thee  f  what  know  we 

more 
Of  Thee,  whal  needle  know, than  Thou  hast 

taught,  • 

And  bidd*ftt  ui  HiU  TeipQ«x,ax  mw^i  vui  vi«or- 


God !  everlasthig  Father !  holy  One ! 
Our  God,  our  Father,  our  Eternal  All. 
Source  whence  we  came:  and  whither  we  Mani 
Who  made  our  spirits,  who  our  bodies  made; 
Who  made  the  bavren,  who  made  the  flowei^ 

land; 
Who  made  all  made ;  who  orders,  governs  all; 
Who  walks  upon  the  wind  ;  who  holds  the  «-«?( 
In  hollow  of  thy  hand;  whom  thunders  wait; 
Whom  tempests  serve ;  whom  flaming  fires ober; 
Who  guides  the  circuit  of  the  endless  years: 
And  sitt'st  on  high,  and  mak'st  creation's  top 
Thy  footstool :  and  behold'st  below  Thee,  all— 
All  nought,  all  less  than  nought,  and  vanity. 
Like  tran&icnt  dust  that  hovers  on  the  scale, 
l*cn  thousand  worlds  are  scattered  in  thy  bretdi. 
Thou  sitt'st  on  high,  and  raeasur'st  destinies, 
And  days,  and  months,  and  wide  revolving  ywn: 
And  dost  according  to  thy  holy  will ; 
And  none  can  stay  thy  hand ;  and  none  withboU 
Thy  glory  ;  for  in  judgment,  Thou,  as  well 
As  mercy,  art  exalted  day  and  night; 
Post,  present,  future,  magnify  thy  name. 
Thy  works  all  praise  Thee :  all  thy  angels  praise: 
Thy  saints  adore,  and  on  thy  altars  bum 
The  fragrant  incense  of  perpetual  love. 
They  praise  Thee  now :  their  hearts,  their  rwm 

praise, 
And  swell  the  rapturo  of  the  glorious  song. 
Harp !  lift  thy  voice  on  high — shout,  angeli  shooi ! 
And  loudest  ye  redeemed  !  glory  to  God, 
And  to  the  Lamb,  who  bought  us  with  his  blood, 
From  every  kindred,  nation,  people,  tongue; 
And  washed,  and  sanctified,  and  saved  our  souls; 
And  gave  us  robes  of  linen  pure,  and  crowns 
Of  life,  and  made  us  kings  and  priests  to  God. 
Shout  back  to  ancient  Time  !  Sing  loud,  and  wan 
Your  palms  of  triumph !  sing.  Where  is  thy  sdoj. 
O  Death  7  where  is  thy  victory,  O  grave  ? 
Thanks  bo  to  God,  eternal  thanks,  who  gave 
Us  victory  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Harp,  lift  thy  voice  on  high !  shout,  angels  fhost. 
And  loudeftt  ye  redeemed  !  glory  to  God, 
And  to  the  Lamb — all  glory  and  all  praise; 
All  glory  and  all  praise,  at  mom  and  even, 
That  come  and  go  eternally ;  and  find 
Us  happy  still,  and  Thee  for  ever  blest. 
Glory  to  God,  and  to  the  Lamb.     Amen. 
For  ever,  and  for  evermore.    Amen. 

And  those  who  stood  upon  the  sea  of  glass; 
And  those  who  stood  upon  the  battlemenis, 
And  lofty  towers  of  New  Jerusalem ; 
And  th(rae  who  circling  stood,  bowing  afar; 
,  Exalted  on  the  everlasting  hills, . 
Thousands  of  thousanda— rthousands  infinite" 
With  voice  of  boundless  lovo,  answered :  Aoft 
And  through  eternity,  near,  and  remote, 
The  worlds  adoring,  echoed  back :  Amen. 
And  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gbost- 
The  One  Eternal !  smiled  auperior  bliss. 
And  every  eye,  and  every  face  in  heaven. 
Reflecting,  and  reflected,  beamed  with  Uurt^ 

Nor  did  he  not — the  Virtue  new  arrived. 
From  Godhead  gain  an  individual  smile, 
5^^  b\%h  aeoeptanoe,  and  of  welcome  higlif 

Kx^  ^ooSKraAaotB^  vi«i\aote  in  good. 
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he  landscape  glowed  with  holy  joy. 
th  wing  dipt  from  the  well  of  life, 
rough  Paradise,  shed  living  dews : 
s,  the  spicy  shrubs,  the  lawns  re- 
ed, 
eir  selectest  balno  ;  breathed  odours, 

ove  :  and  all  the  trees  of  heayen, 

pine,  and  everlasting  oak, 

n  the  mountains,  clapped  their  hands. 


BOOK  VII, 


ANALYSIS. 

Elynin,  the  relation  is  resumed.  The 
ation  of  the  living,  the  resurrection  of 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Earth, 
n  of  the  fini.1  day  all  the  appearances 
were  as  usual,  at  mid-day  universal 
prevailed,  and  all  action,  all  motion 
uid  an  angel  from  heaven  proclaimed, 
should  be  no  more.*'  And  another 
mded  the  Trump  of  God,  when  the 
ke,  and  the  living  were  changed, 
m  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
tntoua  scene ;  the  living  were  changed 
Jst  of  their  several  numerous  avoca- 
labour,  study,  pleasure,  or  crimes, 
of  every  age  and  place  raised  to  life ; 
ivated  field,  in  the  wilderness,  inpopa- 
i,  in  the  midst  of  ancient  niins,  and 
great  ocean. 


ho  meditates  at  evening  tide, 
alone  by  voiceless  solitudes, 
fancy,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
(id  vulgar  things,  and  things 
hitherto,  pursuing  tracts 
ivelted,  and  unknown,  through  vast 
I  sweet  imaginings  ;  if  chance 
larp,  waked  by  the  gentle  sprites 
,  or  light  touch  of  sylvan  maid, 
ession  fall  upon  his  ear, 
desert  with  its  heavenly  tones, 
ntense,  and  pleased  exceedingly, 
it  may  never  stop ;  yet  when 
eves  not ;  but  to  his  former  thoughts 
St  haste  returns :  so  did  the  Seer, 
udience,  after  worship  past, 
in  heaven,  return  to  sing,  to  hear 
3t  worthy  less  the  sacred  lyre, 
itive  ear  :  and  thus  the  bard, 
ught,  again  resumed  his  song. 

led  glory  bright,  that  mom  the  sun 
ng  the  earth  with  light,  and  heat, 
nd  seemed  as  full  of  youth,  and  strong 
he  steep  of  heaven,  ns  when  the  Stars 
r  sung  to  his  first  dnwn,  nnd  night 
lis  face  :  the  spncious  sky  received 
ing  as  a  bride,  when  on  her  looked 
91 


The  bridegroom :  and,  spread  out  beneath  his  eye* 
Earth  smiled.    Up  to  his  warm  embrace  the 

dews 
That  all  night  long  had  wept  his  absence,  flew : 
The  herbs  and  flowers  their  fragrant  stores  un- 
locked, 
And  gave  the  wanton  breeze,  that,  newly  woke. 
Revelled  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wings  shook 

heahh, 
A  thousand  grateful  smells :  the  joyous  woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks,  wet  with  the  drops 
Of  night :  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung* 
Their  matin  song;  from  arboured  bower,  the 

thrush 
Concerting  with  the  lark  that  hymned  on  high: 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  the  vale 
The  herbs  rejoiced  :  and,  light  of  heart,  the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she  passed, 
Not  heedless,  though  she  looked  another  way. 

No  sign  was  there  of  change :  all  nature  mored 
In  wonted  harmony :  men  as  they  met 
In  morning  salutation,  praised  the  day, 
And  talked  of  common  things :  the  husbandman. 
Prepared  the  soil,  and  silver  tongued  Hope 
Promised  another  harvest :  in  the  streets. 
Each  wishing  to  make  p^fit  of  his  neighbour. 
Merchants,  assembling,  spoke  of  trying  times, 
Of  bankruptcies,  and  markets  glutted  full: 
Or  crowding  to  the  beach,  where,  to  their  car, 
The  oath  of  foreign  accent,  and  the  noise         « 
Uncouth  of  traders  rough  sons,  made  music  sweet, 
Elate  with  certain  gain,  beheld  the  bark, 
Expected  long,  enriched  with  other  climes. 
Into  the  harbour  safely  steer  ;  or  saw. 
Parting  with  many  a  weeping  farewell  sad. 
And  blessing  uttered  rude,  and  sacred  pledge. 
The  rich  laden  carrack,  bound  to  distant  shore; 
And  hopefully  talked  of  her  coming  back 
With  richer  freight :  or  sitting  at  the  desk. 
In  calculation  deep  and  intricate, 
Of  loss  and  profit  balancing,  relieved 
At  intervals  the  irksome  task,  with  thought 
Of  future  ease,  retired  in  villa  snug. 

• 

With  subtle  look,  amid  his  parchments  sat 
The  lawyer,  weaving  his  sophistries  for  court 
To  meet  at  mid-day.    On  his  weary  couch 
Fat  luxury,  sick  of  the  night's  debauch. 
Lay  groaning,  fretful  at  the  obstrusive  beam, 
That  through  his  lattice  peeped  derisively : 
The  restless  miser  had  begun  again 
To  count  his  heaps  :  before  her  toilet  stood 
The  fair,  and,  as  with  guileful  skill  she  decked 
Her  loveliness,  thought  of  the  coming  bsD, 
New  lovers,  or  the  sweeter  nuptial  night. 
And  evil  men,  of  desperate  lawless  life. 
By  oath  of  deep  damnation  leagued  to  ill 
Remorselessly,  fled  from  the  free  of  day, 
Against  the  innocent  their  counsel  held, 
Plotting  unpardonable  deeds  of  blood. 
And  villanies  of  fearful  magnitude: 
Despots,  secured  behind  a  thousand  bolts, 
The  workmanship  of  fear,  forged  chains  for  msiii 
Senates  were  meeting :  statesmen  loudly  talked 
Of  national  resources,  war  and  peace ; 
And  sagely  balanced  empires  soon  to  end : 
And  faction's  i&ded  immoiA^V)^  ^^"^^^ 
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Paid  for  abuse,  and  oft-repeated  lies, 

In  daily  prints,  the  thoroughfare  of  news, 

For  party  schemes  made  interest,  under  cloak 

Of  liberty,  and  right,  and  public  weal : 

In  holy  conclave,  bishop*  spoke  of  tithes, 

And  of  the  awful  wickedness  of  men : 

Intoxicate  with  sceptres,  diadems, 

And  universal  rule,  and  panting  hard 

For  fame,  heroes  were  leading  on  the  brave 

To  battle ;  men,  in  science  deeply  read. 

And  academic  theory,  foretold 

Improvements  vast :  and  learned  sceptics  proved 

That  earth  should  with  eternity  endure  ; 

Concluding  madly  that  there  was  no  God. 

No  sign  of  change  appeared  ;  to  every  man 
That  day  seemed  as  the  past.     From  noontide 

path 
The  sun  looked  gloriously  on  earth,  and  all 
Her  scenes  of  giddy  folly  smiled  secure. 
When  suddenly,  alas,  fair  Karth  !  the  sun 
Was  wrapt  in  darkness,  and  his  beams  returned 
Up  to  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  over  all 
The    earth  came   night,   moonless  and  starless 

night. 
Nature  stood  still ;  the  seas  and  rivers  stood, 
And  all  the  winds;  and  every  living  tking. 
The  cataract,  that  like  a  giant  wroth. 
Hashed  down  impetuously,  as  seized,  at  once. 
By  sudden  frost  with  all  his  hoary  locks. 
Stood  still :  and  beasts  of  every  kind  stood  still. 
A  deep  and  dreadful  silence  reigned  alone  ! 
Hope  died  in  every  breast ;  and  on  all  men 
Came  fear  and  trembling :  none  to  his  neighbour 

spoke 
Husband  thought  not  of  wife  ;  nor  of  her  child 
The  mother ;  nor  friend  of  friend  ;  nor  foe  of  foe. 
In  horrible  suspense  all  mortals  stogd ; 
And  as  they  stood,  and  listened,  chariots  were 

heard 
Rolling  in  heaven  :  revealed  in  flaming  fire, 
The  angel  of  God  appeared  in  stature  vast. 
Blazing,  and,  Hfting  up  his  hand  on  high. 
By  Him  that  lives  for  ever,  swore,  thai  Time 
Should  be  no  more. — Throughout,  creation  heard 
And  sighed ;  all  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  and  woods, 
Desponding  waste,  and  cultivated  vale  ; 
Wild  cave,  and  ancient  hill,  and  every  rock 
Sighed :  earth,  arrested  in  h'>r  wontod  path, 
As  ox  struck  by  the  lifted  axe,  when  nought 
Was  feared,  in  all  her  entrails  deeply  groaned. 
A  universal  crash  was  heard,  as  if 
The  ribs  of  nature  broke,  and  ail  her  dark 
Foundations  failed  :  and  deadfy  paleness  sat 
On  every  face  of  man,  and  every  heart 
Grew  chill,  and  every  knee  his  fellow  smote. 
None  spoke,  none  stirred,  none  wept ;  for  horror 

held 
All  motionless,  and  fettered  every  tongue. 
Again,  o*er  all  the  nations  silence  fell : 
And,  in  the  heavens,  robed  in  excessive  light, 
That  drove  the* thick  of  darkness  far  aside, 
And  walked  with  penetration  keen  through  all 
The  abodes  of  man,  another  angel  stood. 
And  blew  the  trump  of  God. — Awake,  ye  dead  ! 
Be  changed,  ye  living  \  and  pwv  ow  ihe  garb 
Of  immortality  *     Awake  \  ansc\ 
The  Grod  of  ju dgmenv  cornea.  T\\va  %«i<\\V«  i<»ftft 


And  Silence,  from  eternity  that  slept 
Beyond  the  sphere  of  the  creating  Word, 
And  all  the  noise  of  Time,  awakened,  beard. 
Heaven  heard,  and  earth,  and  farthest  hell  throoch 

all 
Her  regions  of  despair:  the  ear  of  Death 
Heard,  and  the  sleep  that  for  eo  long  a  n^kt 
Pressed  on  his  leaden  eyelids,  fled  :  and  all 
The  dead  awoke,  and  all  the  living  changed. 

Old  men,^hat  on  their  stafl*,  bending  had  leaned, 
Crazy  and  frail ;  or  sat,  benumbed  ^ith  age, 
In  weary  lisilessness,  ripe  for  the  grave. 
Felt  through  their  sluggish  reins,  and  withered 

limbs. 
New  vigour  (low :  the  wrinkled  face  grew  smooth; 
Upon  the  head,  that  time  had  razored  bare, 
Rose  bushy  locks ;  and  as  his  son,  in  prime 
Of  strength  and  youth,  the  aged  father  stood. 
Changing  herself,  the  mother  saw  her  son 
Grow  up,  and  suddenly  put  on  the  form 
Of  manhood :  and  the  wretch,  that  begging  sat 
Limbless,  deformed,  at  comer  of  the  way. 
Unmindful  of  his  crutch,  in  joint  and  Hmb 
Arose  complete :  and  he  that  on  the  bed 
Of  mortal  sickness,  worn  with  sore  distress. 
Lay  breathing  forth  his  soul  to  death,  felt  now  - 
The  tide  of  life  and  vigour  rushing  back ; 
And  looking  up  beheld  his  weefNug  wife, 
And  daughter    fond,   that    o'er    him,  beotfii^. 

stooped 
To  close  his  eyes :  the  frantic  madman  too, 
In  whose  confused  brain,  reason  had  lost 
Her  way,  long  driven  at  random  to  and  fro, 
Grew  sober,  and  his  manacles  fell  off. 
The  newly  sheeted  corpse  arose,  and  stared 
On  those  who  dressed  it :  and  the  coffined  deti^ 
That  men  were  hearing  to  the  tomb,  awoke, 
And  mingled  with  their  friends :  and  armi».  wlnek 
The  trump  surprised,  met  in  the  furious  shock 
Of  battle,  saw  the  bleeding  ranks,  new  fallen, 
Rise  up  at  once,  and  to  their  ghastly  cheeks 
Return  the  stream  of  life  in  healthy  flow. 
And  as  tiie  anatomist,  with  all  his  band       , 
Of  rude  disciples,  o*er  the  subject  hung. 
And  impolitely  hewed  his  way  through  boms 
And  muscles  of  the  sacred  human  form. 
Exposing  barbarously  to  wanton  gaze. 
The  mysteries  of  nature — joint  embraced 
His  kindred  joint,  the  wounded  flesh  grew  op, 
And  suddenly  the  injured  man  awoke. 
Among  their  hands,  and  stood  arrayed  conjilett 
In  immortality— forgiving  scarce 
The  insult  ofTered  to  his  clay  in  death. 

That  was  the  hour,  long  wished  for  by  tkc 
good. 
Of  universal  Jubilee  to  all 
The  eons  of  bondage  ;  from  the  oppressor's  hd 
The  scourge  of  violence  fell ;  and  fh>m  his  back. 
Healed  of  its  stripes,  the  burden  of  the  slave. 

The  youth  of  great  religious  soal — who  sil 

Retired  in  voluntary  loneliness, 

In  reverie  extravagant  now  wrapt, 
I  Or  poring  now  on  book  of  ancient  date, 
YN\\.Vv^rv%l  awe  ;  and  dipping  oft  his  pen 

',  *\.^  H(Tv^^^ssLmtA\x^^^Eiia^!^\ to  pleasure  deaC 
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s  of  common  men  ;  working  his  way 

ighty  energy,  not  uninspired, 

h  all  the  mines  of  thought ;  reckless  of 

ain, 

ariness,  and  wasted  health ;  the  scoff 

S  or  growl  of  Envy's  hellish  brood  ; 

■"ancy,  voyaged  far  beyond  the  bounds 

s  revealed,  heard  many  s  future  age, 

tmmendation  loud,  repeat  his  name — 

-ophetess  !  the  day  of  change  was  come— 

the  shadow  of  eternity, 

his  visions  set  of  earthly  fame ; 

r  set :  nor  sighed,  while  through  his  veins 

;r  current  ran  immortal  life ; 

a  renewed  to  undecaying  health ; 

>caying  health  his  soul,  erewhile 

ed  amiss  to  God's  eternal  praise. 

ten  in  field  and  city ;  by  the  way ; 
or  sea ;  lolling  in  gorgeous  hall, 
ig  at  the  oar ;  crawling  in  rags 
S  or  dazzUng  in  embroidered  gold ; 
in  companies,  at  home,  abroad  ; 
on  merriment  surprised  and  taken ; 
iling  reverently  in  act  of  prayer  ; 
ing  recklessly,  or  uttering  lies  ; 
ing  greedily  from  slander's  cup 
od  of  reputation ;  or  between 
hips  and  brotherhoods  devising  strife ; 
;ing  to  defile  a  neighbour's  bed  ; 
met  with  dagger  of  revenge  ; 
ing  on  the  widow's  heritage 
i  of  covetousness ;  or  with  full  hand 
cy's  noiseless  errands,  unobserved, 
stering ;  or  meditating  fraud 
eds  of  horrid  barbarous  intent ; 
>ursttit  of  unexperienced  hope, 
ng  along  the  flowery  path  of  youth ; 
ped  in  disappointment's  bittemess"* 
ered  cup  that  guilt  must  ever  drink, 
larched  and  fieiinting  on  the  road  of  ill; 
and  king,  the  clown  and  haughty  lord  ; 
nerable  sage,  and  empty  fop ; 
nent  matron,  and  the  rosy  bride ; 
gin  chaste,  and*  shrivelled  harlot  vile  ; 
vage  fierce,  and  man  of  science  mild  ; 
od  and  evil,  in  a  moment,  all 
hanged,  corruptible  to  incorrupt, 
7rtal  to  immortal,  ne'er  to  change. 

now,  descending  from    the    bowers   of 
leaven, 

B  o'er  all  the  earth,  spreading,  were  heard, 
&llelujahs  sweet,  the  harmony 
teous  souls  that  came  to  repossess 
7ng  neglected  bodies  :  and  anon 
!ie  ear  fell  horribly  the  sound 
ing,  and  the  yells  of  damned  despair, 
1  by  felon  spirits  that  the  trump 
minoned  from  the  burning  glooms  of  hell, 
their  bodies  on — reserved  for  woe. 

starting  up  among  the  living,  changed, 
ed  innumerous  the  risen  dead. 
Article  of  dust  was  claimed:  the  turf, 
)s  trod  beneath  the  careless  foot 
I,  rose  organized  in  human  form  ; 
>auniental  stones  were  rolled  away ; 


The  doors  of  death  were  opened ;  and  in  the  dark 
And  loathsome  vauh,  and  silent  chamel  house. 
Moving,  were  heard  the  mouldered  bones  that 

sought 
Their  proper  place.    Instinctive  every  soul 
Flew  to  its  clayey  part :  from  grass-grown  mould 
The  nameless  spirit  took  its  ashes  up, 
Reanimate :  and,  merging  from  beneath 
The  flattered  marble,  undistinguished  rose 
The  great — nor  heeded  once  the  lavish  rhyme, 
And  costly  pomp  of  sculptured  garnish  vain. 
The  Memphian  mummy,  that  from  age  to  age 
Descending,  bought  and  sold  a  thousand  times. 
In  hall  of  curious  antiquary  stowed, 
Wrapt  in  mysterious  weeds,  the  wondrous  theme 
Oftnany  aa  erring  tale,  shook  off  its  rags. 
And  the  brown  son  of  Egypt  stood  beside 
The  European,  his  last  purchaser. 
In  vale  remote  the  hermit  rose,  surprised 
At  crowds  that  rose  around  him,  where  he  thought 
His  slumbers  had  been  single :  and  the  bard, 
Who  fondly  covenanted  with  his  friend 
To  lay  his  bones  beneath  the  sighing  bough 
Of  some  old  lonely  tree,  rising,  was  pressed 
By  multitudes,  that  claimed  their  proper  dust 
From  the  same  spot :  and  he  that,  richly  hearsed 
With  gloomy  garniture  of  purchased  woe. 
Embalmed,  in  princely  sepulchre  was  laid, 
Apart  from  vulgar  men,  built  nicely  round 
And  round  by  the  proud  heir,  who  blushed  to 

think 
His  father's  lordly  clay  should  ever  mix 
With  peasant  dust — saw  by  his  side  awake 
The  clown,  that  long  had  slumbered  in  his  amis. 

The  family  tomb,  to  whose  devouring  month 
Descended  sire  and  son,  age  after  age. 
In  long  unbroken  hereditary  line, 
Poured  forth  at  once  the  ancient  father  rude, 
And  all  his  offspring  of  a  thousand  years. 
Refireshed  from  sweet  repose,  awoke  the  man 
Of  charitable  life — awoke  and  sung : 
And  from  his  prison  house,  slowly  and  tad, 
As  if  unsatisfied  with  holding  near 
Communion  with  the  earth,  the  miser  drew 
His  carcass  forth,   and  gnashed  his  teeth,  and 

howled, 
Unsolaced  by  his  gold  and  silver  then. 
From  simple  stone  in  lonely  wilderness. 
That  hoary  Uiy,  o'er-lettered  by  the  hand 
Of  oft-frequenting  pilgrim,  who  had  taught 
The  willow  tree  to  weep  at  mom  and  even 
Over  the  sacred  spot — the  martyr  saint 
To  song  of  seraph  harp  triumphant  rose, 
Well  pleased  that  he  had  suffered  to  the  deoth. 
"  The  cloud  capped  towers,  the  gorgeous palaeett" 
As  sung  the  bard  of  Nature's  hand  anointed, 
In  whose  capacious  giant  numbers  rolled 
The  passions  of  old  Time,  fell  lumbering  down. 
All  cities  fell,  and  every  work  of  man. 
And  gave  their  portion  forth  of  human  duet, 
Touched  by  the  mortal  finger  of  decay. 
Tree,  herb,  and  flower,  and  every  fowl  of  heaven^ 
And  fish,  and  unimal,  the  wiM  and  tame. 
Forthwith  dissolving,  crumbled  into  dust. 

Alas,  ye  sons  of8tTen||^\\V  -^^  anc>«tiX  ««fia&\ 
Ye  holy  pnnta  \  ^t  ataa\  «eA  ««^a»i\3^\ 
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Like  towers  of  God,  far  seen  on  Carniel  mount, 
Or  Lebanon,  that  waved  your  houghs  on  high. 
And  laughed  at  all  the  winds — your  hour  was 

come  I 
Ye  laurels,  ever  green !  and  bays,  that  wont 
To  wreathe  the  patriot  and  the  poet's  brow ; 
Ye  myrtle  bowers !  and  groves  of  sacred  shads  ! 
Where  Music  ever  sung,  and  Zephyr  fanned 
His  airy  wing,  wet  with  the  dews  of  life. 
And  Spring  for  ever  smiled,  the  fragrant  haunt 
Of  Love,  and  Health,  and  ever  dancing  Mirth— 
Akt !  how  suddenly  your  verdure  died. 
And  ceased  your  minstrelsy,  to  sing  no  more. 
Ye  flowers  of  beauty  !  penciled  by  the  hand 
Of  God,  who  annually  renewed  your  birth. 
To  gem  the  virgin  robes  of  Nature  chaste, 
Ye  smiling  featured  daughters  of  the  Sun  ! 
Fairer  than  queenly  bride,  by  Jordan's  stream 
Leading  your  gentle  lives,  retired,  unseen; 
Or  on  the  sainted  cliffs  of  Zion  hill. 
Wandering,  and  holding  with  the  heavenly  dews, 
•  In  holy  revelry,  your  nightly  loves, 
Watched  by  the  stars,  and  oflering  every  morn 
Your  incense  grateful  both  to  God  and  man. 
Ye  lovely  gentle  things !  alas,  no  spring 
Shall  ever  wake  you  now  !  ye  withered  all. 
All  in  a  moment  drooped,  and  on  your  roots 
The  grasp  of  everlasting  winter  seized. 
Children  of  song !  ye  birds  that  dwelt  in  air. 
And  stole  your  notes  from  angels'  lyres,  and  fint 
In  levee  of  the  mom,  with  erilogy 
Ascending,  hailed  the  advent  of  the  dawn; 
Or,  roosted  on  the  pensive  evening  boogh. 
In  melancholy  numbers  sung  the  day 
To  rest,  your  little  wings,  failing,  dissolvt^d 
In  middle  air,  and  on  your  harmony 
Perpetual  silence  fell.     Nor  did  his  wing. 
That  sailed  in  track  of  gods  sublime,  and  fanned 
The  sun,  a^'^ail  the  eaglo  then ;  quick  smitten, 
His  plumage  withered  in  meridian  height. 
And,  in  the  valley,  sunk  the  lordly  bird, 
A  clod  of  clay.     Before  the  ploughman  fell 
His  steers,  and  mid-way  the  furrow  left: 
The  shepherd  saw  his  flocks  ardund  him  turn 
To  dust ;  beneath  his  rider  fell  the  stjeed 
To  rains :  and  the  lion  in  his  den 
Grew  cold  and  sMff,  or  in  the  furious  chase. 
With  timid  fawn,  that  scarcely  missed  his  paws. 
On  earth  no  living  thing  was  seen  but  men. 
New  changed,  or  rising  from  the  opening  tomb. 

Athens,  and  Rome,  and  Babylon,  and  Tyre, 
And  she  that  sat  on  Thames,  queen  of  the  seas ! 
Cities  once  famed  on  earth,  convulsed  through  all  ] 
Thmt  mighty  ruins,  threw  their  millions  forth. 
Pftlmyra's  dead,  where  Desolation  sat, 
From  age  to  age,  well  pleased,  in  solitude 
And  silence,  save  when  traveller's  foot,  or  owl 
Of  night,  or  fragment  mouldering  down  to  dust, 
firoke  faintly  on  his  desert  ear,  awoke. 
And  Salem,  holy  city,  where  the  Prince 
Of  Life,  by  death,  a  second  life  secured 
To  man,  and  with  him  from  the  grave,  redeemed, 
A  chosen  number  brought,  to  retinue 
His  great  ascent  on  high,  and  give  sure  pledge 


No  morn  of  Resurrection  etc  should  come. 
Could  sit  the  summons :  to  his  ear  did  reach 
The  trumpet's  voice  ;  and  ill  prepared  for  whtt 
He  oft  had  proved  should  never  be,  he  rose 
Reluctantly,  and  on  his  face  began 
To  burn  eternal  shame.     The  cities  too, 
Of  old  ensepulcbred  beneath  the  flood. 
Or  deeply  slumbering  under  mountains  huge, 
That  Earthquake— servant  of  the  wrath  of  God- 
Had  on  their  wicked  (>opulation  thrown, 
And  marts  of  busy  trade,  long  ploughed  and  sown, 
By  history  unrecorded,  or  the  song 
Of  bard,  yet  not  forgotten  their  wickedness 
In  heaven — poured  forth  their  ancient  moltitndeB, 
That  vainly  wished  their  sleep  had  never  broke. 
From  battle-fields,  where  men  by  millioos  met 
To  murder  each  his  fellow,  and  make  sport 
To  kings  and  heroes — things  long  since  forgot— 
Innumerous  armies  rose,  unbannered  all, 
Unpanoplied,  unpraised ;  nor  found  a  prince, 
Or  general  then,  to  answer  for  their  crimes. 
The  hero's  slaves,  and  all  the  scarlet  troops 
Of  antichrist,  and  all  that  fought  for  rule — 
Many  high-sounding  names,  familiar  once 
On  earth,  and  praised  exceedingly ;  but  now 
Familiar  most  in  hell — their  dungeon  fit. 
Where  they  may  war  eternally  with  God's 
Almighty  thunderbolts,  and  win  them  pangs 
Of  keener  woe— saw,  as  they  sprung  to  lifet 
The  widow,  and  the  orphan  ready  stand. 
And  helpless  virgin,  ravished  in  their  sport. 
To  plead  against  them  at  the  coming  Doom. 
The  Roman  legions,  boasting  once,  bow  Wad! 
Of  liberty  ;  and  fighting  bravely  o'er 
The  torrid  and  the  frigid  zone,  the  sands 
Of  burning  Egypt,  and  the  frozen  hills 
Of  snowy  Albion,  to  make  mankind 
Their  thralls,  untaught  that  he  who  made  or  kept 
A  slave,  could  ne'er  himself  be  truly  free — 
That  morning  gathered  up  their  dust,  whkh  by 
Wide  scattered  over  half  the  globe :  nor  saw 
I'heir  eagled  banners  then.    Sennacherib's  ImM 
EmbafHed  once  against  the  sons  of  Grod, 
With  insuh  bold,  quick '«s  the  noise  of  mirth 
And  revelry,  sunk  in  their  drunken  camp, 
When  death's  dark  angel,  at  the  dead  of  aigkt« 
Their  vitals  touched,  and  made  each  pulse  tud 

still- 
Awoke  in  sorrow :  and  the  multitudes 
Of  Gog.  and  all  the  fated  crew  that  warred 
Against  the  chosen  saints,  in  the  last  days. 
At  Armageddon,  when  the  I^ord  came  down, 
Mustering  his  hosts  on  Israel's  holy  hills. 
And  from  the  treasures  of  his  snow  and  hsil 
Rained  terror,  and  confusion  rained,  and  dsstk, 
And  gave  to  all  the  beasts,  and  fowls  of  kesvii 
Of  captains'  flesh,  and  blood  of  men  of  WK, 
A  feast  of  many  days — revived,  and,  doomed 
To  second  death,  stood  in  Haroonah's  vak. 


Nor  yet  did  all  that  fell  in  battle. 
That  day  to  wailing :  here  and  there  were 
The  patriot  bands,  that  from  hia  guilty  thnat 
The  despot  tore,  unshackled  nations,  made 
The  prince  respect  the  people's  laws,  drove  hid 
The  wave  of  prood  invasion,  and  rebikked 


Thai  death  was  foiled,— Viet  geT\eTti\\Qiua  now 

Gave  up,  of  lungs,  and  pmaia«  and  VV^ittMae^  \    \\\v^  Sxwivvt  fury  of  the  multitude. 

Nor  eT«n  the  Sttdduoee,  "wVia  SoadVf  «i»!i  "^^X^^^^,  vo^ Waii^v vA^\l  ^  VOmtj 
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iderstood — true  heroes  in  the  speech 
en,  where  words  express  the  thoughts  of 
im 

^B — not  undistinguished  these,  though 
w, 

)rn  arose,  with  joy  and  melody. 
3 — the  north  and  south  gave  up  their  dead : 
avan,  that  in  mid -journey  sunk, 
its  merchandise,  expected  long, 
g  forgot,  ingulphed  beneath  the  tide 
h,  that  the  wild  spirit  of  the  winds 
in  his  wrath,  along  the  wilderness, 
'ide  desert  woke,  and  saw  all  calm 
,  and  populous  with  risen  men : 
[lis  relics  thought  the  pilgrim  then, 
rchant  of  his  silks  and  spiceries. 

le — far  voyaging  from  home  and  friends, 
ious,  with  a  mortal  eye  to  peep 

secrets  of  the  Pole,  forbid 
re,  whom  tierce  winter  seized,  and  froze 
h,  and  wrapped  in  winding  sheet  of  ice, 
ig  the  requiem  of  his  shivering  ghost 
e  loud  organ  of  his  mighty  winds, 
his  memory  threw  the  snow  of  ages — 

long  absent  warmth  of  life  return, 
)ok  the  frozen  mountain  from  his  bed. 

ise,  of  every  age,  of  every  clime: 

jid  Eve,  the  great  progenitors 

lankind,  fair  as  they  seemed  that  morn 

irst  they  met  in  paradise,  unfallen, 

id — from  ancient  slumber   broke,   where 

nee 

:e8  rolled  his  stream ;  and  by  them  stood, 

re  equal,  and  in  soul  as  large, 

Lst  posterity — though  poets  sung, 

^s  proved  them  far  degenerate. 

sd  sight !  not  unobserved  by  angels,  or 

ed — that  day  *mong  men  of  every  tribe 

le.  from  those  who  drank  of  Tenglio's 

tream, 

e  who  nightly  saw  the  hermit  cross, 

wt  south  retired, — rising,  were  seen 

•  and  ruddy  sons  of  Albion's  land — . 

lad ! — not  those   who  travelled  far,  and 

ailed 

;hase  human  flesh  ;  or  wreathe  the  yoke 

alage  on  savage  liberty ; 

i  large  fortune  from  the  sweat  of  slaves ; 

I  refined  knavery  to  cheat, 

villanous,  untutored  men 
their  property ;  or  gather  shells, 
s  rude,  old  pottery,  and  store 
lated  gods  of  stone,  and  scraps 
arou^s  epitaphs  defaced,  to  be 

the  learned  the  theme  of  warm  debate, 
inite  conjecture,  sagely  wrong  ! 
se,  denied  to  self,  to  earthly  fame 
,  and  earthly  wealth,  who  kindred  left, 
mc,  and  ease,  and  all  the  cultured  joys, 
liences,  and  delicate  delights 
society  ;  in  the  great  cause 
's  salvation  greatly  valorous, 
irriora  of  iMessiah,  messengers 
e,  and  light,  and  life,  whose  eye,  unsealed, 

the  path  of  immortality. 


Far  into  bliss — saw  men,  immortal  men, 

Wide  wandering  from  the  way ;  eclipsed  in  night. 

Dark,  moonless,  moral  night;  living  like  beaaU; 

Like  beasts  descending  to  the  grave,  untaught 

Of  life  to  come,  unsanctified,  unmved : 

Who  strong,  though  seeming  weak ;  who  warlike, 

though 
Unarmed  with  bow  and  sword ;  appearing  mad, 
Though  sounder  than  the  schools  alone  ere  unoB 
The  doctor*s  head  ;  devote  to  God  and  truth, 
And  sworn  to  man's  eternal  weal — beyond 
Repentance  sworn,  or  thought  of  turning  back  ; 
And  casting  far  behind  all  earthly  care. 
All  CQuntryships,  all  national  regards 
And  enmities ;  all  narrow  bournes  of  state 
And  selfish  policy  ;  beneath  their  feet 
Treading  all  fear  of  opposition  down ; 
All  fear  of  danger  ;  of  reproach  all  fear. 
And  evil  tongues ; — went  forth,  from  Britain  went, 
A  noiseless  band  of  heavenly  soldiery. 
From  out  the  armoury  of  God  equipped. 
Invincible,  to  conquer  sin ;  to  blow 
The  trump  of  freedom  in  the  despot's  ear; 
To  tell  the  bruted  slave  his  manhood  high. 
His  birthright  liberty,  and  in  his  hand 
To  put  the  writ  of  manumission,  signed 
By  God's  own  signature  :  to  drive  away 
From  earth  the  dark  infernal  legionry 
Of  superstition,  ignorance,  and  hell: 
High  on  the  pagan  hills,  where  Satan  sat 
Encamped,  and  o'er  the  subject  kingdoms  threw 
Perpetual  night,  to  plant  Immanuel's  cross, 
The  ensign  of  the  Gospel,  blazing  round 
Immortal  truth  ;  and  in  the  wilderness 
Of  human  waste  to  sow  eternal  life  ; 
And  from  the  rock,  where  sin,  wUh  horrid  yell, 
Devoured  its  victims  unredeemed,  to  raise 
The  melody  of  grateful  hearts  to  Heaven  ; 
To  fasehood,  truth  ;  to  pride,  humility ; 
To  insult,  meekness;  pardon,  to  revenge; 
I  To  stubborn  prejudice,  unwearied  zeal; 
;To  censure,  unaccusing  minds;  t5  stripes, 
Long  suffering:  to  want  of  nil  things,  hope ; 
To  death,  assured  faith  of  life  to  come. 
Opposing — these,  ^rcat  worthies,  rising,  shone 
Through  all  the  tribes  and  nations  of  mankind. 
Like  Hesper,  glorious  once  among  the  stars 
Of  twilight ;  and  around  them,  flocking,  stood. 
Arrayed  in  white,  the  people  they  had  saved. 

Great  Ocean  too,  that  morning,  thou,  the  call 
Of  restitution  heardst,  and  reverently 
To  the  last  trumpet's  voice  in  silence  listened ! 
Great  Ocean  !  strongest  of  creation's  sons ! 
Unconquerable,  unreposed,  untired; 
That  rolled  the  wild,  profound,  eternal  baas. 
In  Nature's  anthem,  and  made  music,  such 
As  pleased  the  ear  of  God.     Original, 
Unmarred,  unfaded  work  of  Deity  ; 
And  unburlesqued  by  mortal's  puny  skill. 
From  age  to  age  enduring  and  unchanged : 
Majcstical,  inimitable,  vast. 
Loud  uttering  satire  day  and  night  on  each         ^ 
Succeeding  race,  and  little  pompous  work 
Of  man.     Unfallen,  religious,  holy  sea ! 
Thou  bowedst  thy  glorious  head  to  none,  fearedet 
none, 
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Thy  maker— only  worthy  to  receive 
Thy  great  obeisance.     Undiscovered  sea ! 
Into  thy  dark,  unknown,  mysterious  caves, 
And  secret  haunts,  unfathomably  deep 
Beneath  all  visible  retired,  none  went. 
And  came  again,  to  tell  the  wonders  there. 
Tremendous  sea !  what  time  thou  lifted  up 
Thy  waves  on  high,  and  with  thy  winds  and  storms 
Strange  pastime  took,  and  shook  thy  mighty  sides 
Indignantly — the  pride  of  navies  fell ; 
Beyond  the  arm  of  help,  unheard,  unseen. 
Sunk  friend  and  foe,  with  all  their  wealth  and  war ; 
And  on  thy  shores,  men  of  a  thousand  tribes, 
,PoUte  and  barbarous,  trembling  stood,  amazed. 
Confounded,  terrilied,  and  thought  vast  thoughts 
Of  ruin,  boundlessness,  omnipotence. 
Infinitude,  eternity  ;  and  thought 
And  wondered  still,  and  grasped,  and  grasped,  and 

grasped 
Again — beyond  her  reach  exerting  all 
The  soul  to  take  thy  great  idea  in. 
To  comprehend  imconiprehensible ; 
And  wondered  more,  and  fult  their  littleness. 
Self-purifying,  unpolluted  sea ! 
Lover  unchangeable  !  thy  faithful  breast 
For  ever  heaving  to  the  lovely  moon, 
That  like  a  shy  and  holy  virgin,  robed 
In  saintly  white,  walked  nightly  in  the  heavens. 
And  to  thy  everlasting  serenade 
Gave  gracious  audience  ;  nor  was  wooed  in  vain. 
That  morning,  thou,  that  slumbered  not  before, 
Nor  slept,  great  Ocean  !  laid  thy  waves  to  rest, 
And  hushed  thy  mighty  minstrelsy.    No  breath 
Thy  deep  composure  stirred,  no  fin,  lio  oar ; 
Like  beauty  newly  dead,  so  calm,  so  still, 
So  lovely,  thou,  beneath  the  light  that  fell 
From  angel -chariots  sentinelled  on  high. 
Reposed,  and  listened,  and  saw  thy  Uving  change, 
Thy  dead  arise.     Chary bdis  Hstened,  and  Scylla, 
And  savage  Euxine,  on  the  Thracian  beach, 
Lay  motionless:  and  every  battle  ship 
Stood  still ;  and  every  ship  of  merchandise, 
And  all  that  sailed,  of  every  name,  stood  still. 
Even  as  the  ship  of  war,  full  fledged  and  swift, 
Like  some  fierce  bird  of  prey,  bore  on  her  foe, 
Opposing  with  as  fell  intent,  the  wind 
Fell  withered  from  her  wings,  that  idly  hung; 
The  stormy  bullet,  by  the  cannon  thrown 
Uncivilly  against  the  heavenly  face     ^ 
Of  men,  half  sped,  sunk  harmlessly,  and  all 
Her  loud,  uncircumciscd,  tempestuous  crew. 
How  ill  prepared  to  meet  their  God!    were 

changed. 
Unchangeable — ihe  pilot  st  the  helm 
Was  changed,  and  the  rough  captain,  while  he 

mouthed 
The  huge  enormous  oath.     The  fisherman, 
That  in  his  boat  expectant  watched  his  lines, 
Or  mended  on  the  shore  his  net,  and  suqg, 
Happy  in  thoughtlessness,  some  careless  air. 
Heard  Time  depart,  and  felt  the  sudden  change. 
In  solitary  deep,  far  out  from  land, 
•Or  steering  from  the  port  with  many  a  cheer, 
Or  while  returning  from  long  voyage,  fraught 
With  lusty  wealth,  rejoicing  lo  have  escaped 
TJe  dangerous  main  and  plagues  of  foreign  climes, 
The  merchant  quaffed  his  native  air,  refreshed, 
Ami  Mw  hit  native  hiiia  in  the  sun*s  hght  i 


Serenely  rise,  and  thought  of  meetings  glsd, 
And  many  days  of  ease  and  honour  spent 
Among  his  friends — unwarned  man !  even  tba 
The  knell  of  Time  broke  on  his  reverie, 
And  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  his  hopes. 
All  earthly,  perished  all.     As  sudden  rote. 
From  out  their  watery  beds,  the  Ocean's  doi 
Renewed,  and  on  the  unstirring  billows  stood, 
From  pole  to  pole,  thick  covering  all  the  set; 
Of  every  nation  blent,  and  every  age. 

Wherever  slept  one  grain  of  human  dvst, 
Elssential  organ  of  a  human  soul. 
Wherever  tossed — obedient  to  the  call 
Of  God*s  omnipotence,  it  hurried  on 
To  meet  its  fellow  particles,  revived, 
Rebuilt,  in  union  indestrucable. 
No  atom  of  his  spoils  remained  to  Death. 
From  his  strong  arm  by  stronger  arm  relststi 
Immortal  now  in  soul  and  body  both, 
Beyond  his  reach,  stood  all  the  sons  of  meo, 
And  saw  behind  his  valley  lie  unfeared. 

O  Death  !  with  what  an  eye  of  despersta  Ivt, 
From  out  thy  emptied  vaults,  thou  tbes  didst  look 
After  tlie  risen  multitudes  of  all 
Mankind !  Ah,  thou  hadst  been  the  terror  bof, 
And  murderer  of  all  of  woman  bom. 
None  could  escape  thee  !    In  thy  dungeoo  hoiiii 
Where  darkness  dwelt,  and  putrid  loathsomeoM 
And  fearful  silence,  villanously  siill, 
And  all  of  horrible  and  deadly  name,~ 
Thou  satt^st  from  age  to  age,  insatiate, 
And  drank  the  blood  of  men,  and  gorged  t^ 

flesh, 
And  with  thy  iron  teeth  didst  grind  their  booa 
To  powder — (reading  out  beneath  thy  feet 
Their  very  names  and  memories:  the  bk>od 
Of  nations  could  not  slake  thy  parched  throsL 
No  bribe  could  buy  thy  favour  fbr  an  hoor. 
Or  mitigate  thy  ever  cruel  rage 
For  human  prey.    Gold,  beauty,  virtue,  yomki 
Even  helpless  swaddled  innocency  failed 
To  soften  thy  heart  of  stone :  the  infant's  bloti 
Pleased  well  thy  taste — and  while  the  mot^ 

•  wept, 
Bereaved  by  thee,  lonely  and  waste  in  woe. 
Thy  ever  grinding  jaws  devoured  her  loo. 

Each  son  of  Adam's  family  beheld. 
Where'er  he  turned,  whatever  path  of  life 
;  He  trode,  thy  goblin  form  behind  him  stand, 
'  Like  trusty  old  assassin,  in  his  aim 
Steady  and  sure  as  eye  of  destiny, 
With  scythe,  and  dart,  and  strength  iaviodbk 
Equipped,  and  ever  menacing  his  Ufe. 
He  turned  aside,  he  drowned  himself  in  slsepi 
In  wine,  in  pleasure ;  (ravelled,  voyaged,  sosp 
Receipts  for  health  from  all  he  met ;  betook 
To  business  speculate ;  redred ;  redimed 
Again  to  active  life ;  acrain  retired ; 
Returned ;  retired  again ;  prepared  to  die; 
Talked  of  thy  nothingness ;  conversed  of  lift 
To  come;  laughed  at  his  fears;  filled  optke^* 
Drank  deep;    refrained;  filled  op;   refr«B(d 

again; 
Planned ;  buiU  him  roond  with  splendour,  *« 
appliUM; 
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re  alliances  with  men  and  things ; 
p  in  science  and  philosophy, 

his  soul ;  heard  lectures  prove 
ent  ill,  and  future  good  ;  obsenred 

beat  regular ;  extended  hope ; 

dissipated  thought,  and  thought  again ; 

abstained,  and  tried  a  thousand  achemet, 
thy  blow,  or  hide  thee  from  his  eye  ; 
by  gloomy  terrors,  dipped  in  sin, 
:n  frowned,  and  withered  all  his  joy. 
ed  and  hated  thing,  thy  ghostly  shape 
lis  avenues  of  fairest  hope ; 

rly,  and  uninvited,  crept 
aunts  of  most  select  delight : 
.9  halls  of  mirth,  and  banqueting, 
Iry,  thy  shadowy  hand  was  seen 

hy  name  of— Death.     Vile  worm,  that 

iwed 

of  all  his  happmcss  terrene  ;  the  gall 

sweet ;  the  thorn  of  every  rose 
y  h\oom  ;  cloud  of  his  noon-day  sky  ; 
lis  spring  ;  sigh  of  his  loudest  laugh ; 
I  on  every  form  of  loveliness ; 
?ll  amidst  his  rarest  spiceries ; 
sonance  of  all  his  harmony ; 
)f  every  promise,  and  the  if 
morrows — now  beyond  thy  Tale 
the  ransomed  multitude  of  men, 

all ;  and  in  their  visions  saw 
;e  grim  no  more.     Great  payment  day ! 
3U  ever  conquered,  none  was  left 
peopled  realms,  so  populous  once, 
lose  girdle  hangs  the  keys  of  death 
-not  bought  but  with  the  blood  of  Him 
irs,  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  that  morn 

the  cloud  that  sat  so  long,  so  thick, 

o'er  thy  vale ;  opened  all  thy  doors, 
I  before,  and  set  thy  prisoners  free. 

resistance,  and  to  follow  vain. 

veiled  caves,  and  solitudes 

ind  dismal  emptiness,  thou  satt'st, 

ly  hollow  eyes :  disabled  thing  ! 

despised,  unpitied,  and  unfeared, 

e  fallen  tyrant,  chained  in  sight  of  all 

)le :   from  thee  dropped   thy  pointless 

•i; 

tTA  withered  all ;  thy  ministers, 

ed,  fell  before  thy  fkce ; 

ly  maw  eternal  hunger  seized. 

t,  sad  monster  !  wast  thou  left  alone, 
rk  dens  some  phantoms  still  remained — 
,  Vanity,  and  earthly  Fame  ; 
Ostentation,  meagre  Avarice, 
erstition,  smooth  Hypocrisy, 
>try  intolerant,  and  Fraud, 
il  Ignorance,  and  sullen  Pride  ; 
roversy,  and  the  subtile  ghost 
Philosophy,  and  worldly  Hope, 
M- lipped  hollow-hearted  Flattery— 
,  great  personages  once  on  earth, 
unfollowed,  nor  unpraised,  were  left 
•unredeemed,  and  with  thee  driven 
18,  through  whose  unchcered  wastes, 
yest  chase  them,  with  thy  broken  scythe 
vain  strokes,  to  all  eternity, 
^d,  as  men  who,  in  the  days 
,  their  unsubstantial  forms  pursued. 


BOOK   VIII, 


ANALYSIS. 

Description  of  the  world  assembled  for  final 
judgment :  all  former  distinctions  equalized ;  mil 
waiting  in  expectation ;  vice  and  virtue,  good 
and  bad,  redeemed  and  unredeemed,  were  now 
the  only  distinctions  among  men. 

An  holy  radiance  shone  on  all  countenances  and 
revealed  the  inward  state  and  feeling,  the 
"  index  of  the  soul/*  On  the  wicked  was  de- 
picted unutterable  despair ;  and  on  the  righte- 
ous, "  in  measure  equal  to  the  souPs  advance 
in  virtue,"  it  became  the  "  lustre  of  the  face." 

Various  classes  of  the  assembly  are  particularized ; 
the  man  of  earthly  fame,  the  mighty  reasoner, 
the  theorist,  the  recluse,  the  bigoted  theologian, 
the  indolent,  the  sceptic,  the  follower  of  fashioOy 
the  duteous  wife,  the  lunatic,  the  dishonest  judge, 
the  seducer,  the  duellist  and  suicide,  the  hypo- 
crite, the  slanderer,  the  false  priest,  the  envioua 
man. 

The  word  of  God  was  not  properly  believed  by 
any  of  the  wicked ;  the  necessary  fruit  of  faith 
being  "truth,  temperance,  meekness,  holin 
and  love.'* 


Reanimated  now,  and  dressed  in  robes 
Of  everlasting  wear,  in  the  last  pause. 
Of  expectation,  stood  the  human  race; 
Buoyant  in  air,  or  covering  shore  and  sea, 
From  east  to  west,  thick  as  the  oared  grain 
In  golden  autumn  waved,  from  field  to  field, 
Profuse,  by  Nilus'  fertile  wave,  while  yet 
Earth  was,  and  men  wore  in  her  valleys  seen. 

Still  all  was  calm  in  heaven:  nor  yet  appeared 
The  Judge :  nor  aught  appeared,  save  here  and 

there. 
On  wing  of  golden  plumage  ^borne  at  will, 
A  curious  angel,  that  from  out  the  skies. 
Now  glanced  a  look  on  man,  and  then  retired. 
As  calm  was  all  on  earth  :  the  ministers 
Of  God's  unsparing  vengeance  waited,  still 
Unhid  :  no  sun,  no  moon,  no  star  gave  light : 
A  blest  and  holy  radiance,  travelled  far 
From  day  original,  fell  on  the  face 
Of  men,  and  every  countenance  revealed  ; 
Unpleasant  to  the  bad,  whose  visages 
Had  lost  all  guise  of  seeming  happiness, 
With  which  on  earth  such  pains  they  took  to 

hide 
Their  misery  in.     On  their  ^rim  features,  now 
The  plain  unvisored  index  of  the  soul. 
The  true  untampered  witness  of  the  heart. 
No  smile  of  hope,  no  look  of  vanity 
Beseeching  for  applause,  was  seen  ;  no  scowl 
Of  self-important,  all-despising  pride. 
That  once  upon  the  poor  and  needy  fell. 
Like  winter  on  the  unprotected  flower, 
Withering  their  very  being  to  decay. 
No  jesting  mirth,  no  wanton  leer  was  seen ; 
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No  sullen  lower  of  braggart  fortitude 
Defying  pain ;  nor  anger,  nor  revenge ; 
But  fear  instead,  and  terror  and  remorse  ; 
And  chief  one  passion  to  its  answering  shaped 
The  features  of  the  damned,  and  in  itself 
Skimmed  all  the  rest — unutterable  despair. 

What  on  the  righteous  shone  of  foreign  light, 
Wis  all  redundant  day  they  needed  not. 
For,  as  by  nature,  Sin  is  dark,  and  loves 
The  dark,  still  hiding  from  itself  in  gloom  ; 
And  in  the  darkest  hell,  is  still  itself 
The  darkest  hell,  and  the  severest  woe, 
Where  all  is  woe  :  so  Virtue,  ever  fair  ! 
Doth  by  a  sympathy  as  strong  as  binds 
Two  equal  hearts,  well  pleased  in  wedded  love. 
For  ever,  seek  the  light,  for  ever  seek 
All  fair  and  lovely  things,  all  beauteous  forms. 
All  images  of  excellence  and  truth ; 
And  from  her  own  essential  being,  pure 
As  flows  the  fount  of  life  that  spirits  drink, 
.  Doth  to  herself  give  light,  nor  from  her  beams, 
As  native  to  her  as  her  own  existence. 
Can  be  divorced,  nor  of  her  glory  shorn, — 
Which  now  from  every  feature  of  the  just, 
Divinely  rayed  ;  yet  not  from  all  alike : 
In  measure  equal  to  the  soul's  advance 
In  virtue,  was  the  lustre  of  the  face. 

It  was  a  strange  assembly :  none  of  all 
That  congregation  vast  could  recollect 
Aught  Uke  it  in  the  history  of  man. 
No  badge  of  outward  state  was  seen;  no  mark 
Of  age,  or  rank,  or  national  attire  ; 
Or  robe  professional,  or  air  of  trade. 
Untitled  stood  the  man  that  once  was  called 
My  lord,  unserved,  unfollowed;  and  the  man 
Of  tithes,  right  reverend  in  the  dialect 
Of  Time  addressed,  ungowned,  unbeneficedi 
Uncorpulent ;  nor  now  from  him,  who  bore, 
With  ceremonious  gravity  of  step, 
And  face  of  borrowed  holiness  o'erlaid, 
The  ponderous  book  before  the  awful  priest. 
And  opened  and  shut  the  pulpit's  sacred  gates 
In  style  of  wonderful  observancy. 
And  reverence  excessive,  in  the  beams 
Of  sacerdotal  splendour  lost,  or  if 
Observed,  comparison  ridiculous  scarce 
Could  save  the  little,  pompous,  humble  man 
From  laughter  of  the  people — not  from  him 
Could  be  distinguished  then  the  priest  untithed. 
None  levees  held,  those  marts  where  princely 

smiles 
Were  sold  for  flattery,  and  obeisance  mean, 
Unfit  from  man  to  man ;  none  came,  or  went ; 
None  wished  to  draw  attention,  none  was  poor. 
None  rich ;  none  young,  none  old,  deformed  none ; 
None  sought  for  place,  or  favour ;  none  had  aught 
To  give,  none  could  receive ;  none  ruled,  none 

served ; 
No  king,  no  subject  was ;  unscutcheoned  all, 
Uncrowned,  unplumed,  unhelmed,  unpedigreed; 
Unlaced,  uncoroneted,  unbestarred. 
Nor  countryman  was  seen,  nor  citizen  ; 
jftepublican,  nor  humble  advocate 
Of  monarchy ;  nor  idle  woiaVuppeT, 
Nor  beaded  papist,  i\ot  MahomelMk; 
Episcopalian  none,  nor  preBb^lei  \ 


Nor  Lutheran,  nor  Calvanist,  nor  Jew, 
Nor  Greek,  nor  sectary  of  any  name. 
Nor  of  those  persons  that  loud  title  bore- 
Most  high  and  mighty,  most  magnificent ; 
Most  potent,  most  august,  most  worshipfnl, 
Most  eminent ;  words  of  great  pomp,  that  pleased 
The  ear  of  vanity,  and  made  the  worms 
Of  earth  mistake  themselves  for  gods— could  (me 
Be  seen,  to  claim  these  plirases  obsolete. 

It  was  a  congregation  vast  of  men  ,* 
Of  unappendaged,  and  unvarnished  men; 
Of  plain,  unceremonious  human  beings, 
Of  all  but  moral  characters  bereaved. 
His  vice,  or  virtue  now  to  each  remained 
Alone.   All  else  with  their  grave-clothes  men  had 
Put  off*,  as  badges  worn  by  mortal,  not 
Immortal  man;  alloy  that  could  not  pass 
The  scrutiny  of  Death's  refining  fires ; 
Dust  of  Time's  wheels,  by  multitudes  pursued 
Of  fools  that  shouted — ^gold  !  fair  painted  frmi, 
At  which  the  ambitious  idiot  jumped,  while  men 
Of  wiser  mood  immortal  harvests  reaped  ; 
Weeds  of  the  human  garden,  sprung  from  earth's 
Adulterate  soil,  unfit  to  be  transplanted. 
Though  by  the  moral  botanist  too  oft 
For  plants  of  heavenly  seed  mistaken,  and  naned; 
Mere  chaff,  that  Virtue,  when  she  rose  from  earth 
And  waved  her  wings  to  gain  her  native  heighti. 
Drove  from  the  verge  of  being,  leaving  Vice 
No  mask  to  hide  her  in  ;  base-born  of  Time, 
In  which  God  claimed  no  property,  nor  had 
Prepared  for  them  a  place  in  heaven,  or  helL 
Yet  did  these  vain  distinctions,  now  forgot. 
Bulk  largely  in  the  filmy  eye  of  Time, 
And  were  exceeding  fair ;  and  lured  to  death 
Immortal  souls.     But  they  were  past ;  for  til 
Ideal  now  was  past ;  reality 
Alone  remained ;  and  good  and  bad,  redeemed 
And  unredeemed,  distinguished  sole  the  sods 
Of  men.     Each  to  his  proper  self  reduced, 
And  undisguised,  was  what  his  seeming  showed. 


The  man  of  earthly  fame,  whom  common 
Made  boast  of  having  seen — who  scarce  couWpe* 
The  ways  of  Time,  for  eager  crowds  that  prened 
To  do  him  homage,  and  pursued  his  ear 
With  endless  praise,  for  deeds  unpraised  aboiSf 
And  yoked  their  brutal  natures,  honoured  rooeh 
To  drag  his  chariot  on — unnoticed  stood. 
With  none  to  praise  him,  none  to  flatter  there. 

Blushing  and  dumb,  that  morning,  too,  wuieA 
The  mighty  reasoner  ;  he  who  deeply  searched 
The  origin  of  things,  and  talked  of  good 
And  evil  much,  of  causes  and  effects. 
Of  mind  and  matter,  contradicting  all 
That  went  before  him,  and  himself,  the  while, 
The  laughing-stock  of  angels  ;  diving  far 
Below  his  depth,  to  fetch  reluctant  proof. 
That  he  himself  was  mad  and  wicked  too, 
When  proud  and  ignorant  man,  he  meant  to  piv^' 
That  God  had  made  the  universe  amiss, 
And  sketched  a  better  plan.     Ah !  foolish  ee^  • 
He  could  not  trust  the  word  of  Heaven,  nor  lee 
The  light  which  from  the  Bible  blazed— that  ^ 
[^\v\Osv^^^T<iw  ^om  his  palace  down  to  eerthi 
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:Iu  cautious  faith  oh  speculations  wild, 

Vod  visionary  theories  absurd, 

i^rodigiously,  deliriously  absurd, 

Compared  with  which,  the  most  erroneous  flight 

That  poet  ever  took  when  warm  with  wine, 

iVas  moderate  eonjecturing: — he  saw, 

Veighed  in  the  balance  of  eternity, 

lis  lore  how  light,  and  wi!«hed,  too  late,  that  he 

Tad  staid  at  home,  and  learned  to  know  himself, 

ind  done,  what  peasants  did — disputed  less, 

tnd  more  obeyed.      Nor  less  he  grieved  hb  time 

lisspent,  the  man  of  curious  research, 

V'ho  travelled  far  through  lands  of  hostile  clime, 

^tid  dangerous  inhabitant,  to  fix 

*be  bounds  of  empires  past,  and  ascertain 

Tie  burial-pluce  of  heroes  never  borll ; 

despising  present  things,  and  future  too, 

^nd  groping  in  the  dark  unsearchable 

>f  finished  years: — by  dreary  ruins  seen, 

.wd  dungeons  damp,'  and  vaults  of  ancient  waste, 

i^iih  spade  and  mattock,  delving  deep  to  raise 

Id  vases  and  dismembered  idols  rude  ; 

»^iih  matchless  perseverance  spelling  out 

^ords  without  sense.    Poor  man  !  he  clapped  his 

hands 
nraptured,  when  he  found  a  manuscript 
'hat  spoke  of  pagan  gods ;  and  yet  forgot 
'lie  God  who  made  the  sea  and  sky — alas ! 
orgot  that  trifling  was  a  sin ;  stored  much 
f  dubious  stuff,  but  laid  no  treasure  up 
i  heaven ;  on  mouldered  columns  scratched  his 

name, 
«Jt  ne'er  inscribed  it  in  the  book  of  life. 

Unprofitable  seemed,  and  unapproved, 
liat  day,  the  sullen,  self- vindictive  life 
f  the  recluse :  with  crucifixes  hung, 
nd  spells,  and  rosaries,  and  wooden  saints, 
Ike  one  of  reason  reft,  he  journeyed  forth, 
i.  show  of  miserable  poverty, 
nd  chose  to  beg,  as  if  to  live  on  sweat 
Mother  men,  had  promised  great  reward  ; 
n  his  own  flesh  inflicted  cruel  wounds, 
i^uh  naked  foot  embraced  the  ice,  by  the  hour 
i^  mass,  and  did  most  grievous  penance  vile  : 
nd  then  retired  to  drink  the  filthy  cup 
*f  secret  wickedness,  and  fabricate 
11  lying  wonders,  by  the  untaught  received 
^yt  revelations  new.     Deluded  wretch ! 
id  he  not  know,  that  the  most  Holy  One 
•quired  a  cheerful  life  and  holy  heart  f 

Moat  disappointed  in  that  crowd  of  men, 
he  man  of  subtle  controversy  stood, 
h«  bigot  theologian — in  minute 
><tinctions  skilled,  and  doctrines  unreduced 
^  practice ;  in  debate  how  loud  !  how  long ! 
^^  dexterous  !  in  christian  love,  how  cold  ! 
'  Vain  conceits  were  orthodox  alone. 
^Q  immutable  and  heavenly  truth,  revealed 

Ood,  was  nought  to  him  :  he  had  an  art, 
Mnd  of  hellish  charm,  that  made  the  lips 
^futh  speak  falsehood  ;  to  his  Uking  turned 
^  meaning  of  the  text ;  made  trifles  seem 
^  marrow  of  salvation  ;  to  a  word, 
■*^me,  a  sect,  that  sounded  in  the  ear, 
'i  to  the  eye  so  many  letters  showed, 
^  <iid  no  more— jjpave  value  infinite ; 
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Proved  still  his  reasoning  best,  and  his  belief, 
Though  propped  on  fancies,  wild  as  madmra'a 

dreams. 
Most  rational,  most  scriptural,  most  sound; 
With  mortal  heresy  denouncing  all 
Who  in  his  arguments  could  see  no  force. 
On  points  of  faith  too  fine  for  human  sight. 
And  never  understood  in  heaven,  he  placed 
His  everlasting  hope,  undoubting  placed. 
And  died  :  and  when  he  opened  his  ear,  prepared 
To  hear,  beyond  the  grave,  the  minstrelsy 

:  Of  bliss — he  heard,  alas  !  the  wail  of  woe. 
He  proved  all  creeds  fulse  but  his  own,  and  found 

\  At  last,  his  own  most  false — most  false,  becanae 
He  spent  his  time  to  prove  all  others  so. 

O  love  destroying,  cursed  Bigotry ! 
Cursed  in  heaven,  but  cursed  more  in  hell, 
;  Where  millions  curse  thee,  and  must  ever  corae ! 
Religion's  most  abhorred  !  perdition's  moat 
Forlorn !    God's  most  abandoned !    heU*a  moat 

damned ! 
The  infidel,  who  turned  his  impious  war 
Against  the  walls  of  Zion,  on  the  rock 
Of  ages  built,  and  higher  than  the  clouda, 
Sinned,  and  received  his  due  reward  ;  bat  abe 
Within  her  walls  sinned  more :  of  ignorance 
Begot,  her  daughter,  Persecution,  walked 
The  earth,  from  age  to  age,  and  drank  the  blood 
Of  saints,  with  horrid  relish  drank  the  blood 
Of  God's  peculiar  children — and  was  drunk; 
And  in  her  drunkenness  dreamed  of  doing  good. 
The  supplicating  hand  of  mnocence, 
That  made  the  tiger  mild,  and  in  his  wrath 
The  lion  pause — the  groans  of  suffering  most 
Severe,  were  nought  to  her :  she  laughed  at  groans; 
No  music  pleased  her  more ;  and  no  repast 
So  sweet  to  her  as  blood  of  men  redeemed 
By  blood  of  Christ.    Ambition's  self,  though  mad, 
And  nursed  on  human  gore,  with  her  compared 
Was  merciful.     Nor  did  she  always  rage : 
She  had  some  hours  of  meditation  set 
Apart,  wherein  she  to  her  study  went ; 
The  Inquisition,  model  most  complete 
Of  perfect  wickedness,  where  deeds  were  done 
Deeds !  let  them  ne'er  be  named, — and  aat  and 

planned 
Deliberately,  and  with  most  musing  paina. 
How,  to  exrromest  thrill  of  agony, 
The  flesh,  and  blood,  and  souls  of  holy  men. 
Her  victims,  mit^ht  be  wrought ;  and  when  aheaaw 
New  tortures  of  her  labouring  fancy  bom, 
She  leaped  for  joy,  and  made  great  haste  to  try 
Their  force — well  pleased  to  hear  a  deeper  groan. 

But  now  her  day  of  mirth  was  past,  and  come 
Her  day  to  weep ;  her  day  of  bitter  groana, 
And  sorrow  unbemoaned  ;  the  day  of  grief. 
And  wrath  retributary  poured  in  full 
On  all  that  took  her  part.     The  man  of  sin,  € 

The  mystery  of  iniquity,  her  friend 
Sincere,  who  pardoned  sin.  unpardoned  still. 
And  in  the  name  of  God  blasphemed,  and  did 
All  wicked,  all  abominable  things, 
Most  abject  stood  that  day,  by  devils  hissed, 
And  by  the  looks  of  those  he  murdered,  scorched ; 
And  plagued  with  inward  fcVvtLTCv^vVvtiX  wvVoa  ^rm^ 
B orned,  w\n\©  \nB  n oxaivoa  H«\tfi  NaSx  ^^  <»*^ 
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Secure  of  bliss,  around  him  undeceived 
Stood,  undeceivable  till  then ;  and  knew, 
Too  late,  him  fallible,  themselves  accursed, 
And  all  their  passports  and  certificates 
A  lie :  nor  disappointed  more,  nor  more 
Ashamed,  the  Mussulman,  when  he  saw  gnash 
His  teeth  and  wail,  whom  he  expected  Judge. 
All  these  were  damned  for  bigotry,  were  damned, 
Because  they  thought,  that  they  alone  served  God, 
And  served  him  most,  when  most  they  disobeyed. 

« 

Of  those  forlorn  and  sad,  thou  mightst  have 

marked 
In  number  most  innumerable  stand 
The  indolent:  too  lazy  these  to  make 
Inquiry  for  themselves,  they  stuck  their  faith 
To  some  well  fatted  priest,  with  offerings  bribed 
To  bring  them  oracles  of  peace,  and  take 
Into  his  management  all  the  concerns 
Of  their  eternity :  managed  how  well 
They  knew  that  day,  and  might  have  sooner 

known. 
That  the  commandment  was :  Search  and  believe 
In  Me,  and  not  in  man ;  who  leans  on  him 
Leans  on  a  broken  reed  that  will  inipierce 
The  trusted  side.     I  am  the  way,  the  truth. 
The  life  alone,  and  there  is  none  besides. 

This  did  they  read,  and  yet  refused  to  search. 
To  search  what  easily  was  found,  and,  found. 
Of  price  uncountable.     Most  foolish,  they 
Thought  God  with  ignorance  pleased,  and  bUnded 

faith 
That  took  no  root  in  reason,  purified 
With  holy  influence  of  his  Spirit  pure. 
So,  on  they  walked,  and  stumbled  in  the  light 
Of  noon,  because  they  would  not  open  their  eyes. 
Effect  how  sad  of  sloth  !  that  made  them  risk 
Their  piloting  to  the  eternal  shore, 
To  one  who  could  mistake  the  lurid  flash 
Of  hell  for  heaven*s  true  star,  rather  than  bow 
The  knee,  and  by  one  fervent  word  obtain 
His  guidance  sure,  who  calls  the  stars  by  name. 
They  prayed  by  proxy,  and  at  second  hand 
Believed,  and  slept,  and  put  repentance  off. 
Until  the  knock  of  death  awoke  them,  when 
They  saw  their  ignorance  both,  and  him  they  paid 
To  bargain  of  their  souls  'twixt  them  and  God, 
Fled,  and  began  repentance  without  end. 
How  did  they  wish,  that  morning,  as  they  stood 
With  blushing  covered,  they  had  for  themselves 
The  Scripture  searched,  had  for  themselves  be- 

lieved, 
And  made  acquaintance  with  the  Judge  ere  then  ! 
Great  day  of  termination  to  the  joys 
Of  sin  !  to  joys  that  grew  on  mortal  boughs — . 
On  trees  whose  seed  fell  not  from  heaven,  whose 

top 
Reached  not  above  the  clouds.     From  such  alone 
The  epicure  took  all  his  meals ;  in  choice 
Of  morsels  for  the  body,  nice  he  was. 
And  scrupulous,  and  knew  all  wines  by  smell 
Or  taste,  and  every  composition  knew 
Of  cookery  ;  but  grossly  drank,  unskilled. 
The  cup  of  spiritual  pollution  up, 
Thot  sickened  his  bo\i\  to  deaiVVf  viVvvle  vet  his  eyes 
Stood  out  with  fat :  his  {ee\\t\g;s  vfeie  Vv\&  %\i\^^\ 
He  ate,  and  drank,  and  alept.,  ax^  vooV  a^^V>l%« 


Forbid  and  unforbid,  as  impulse  urged, 
Or  appetite ;  nor  asked  his  reason  why. 
He  said,  he  followed  nature  still,  but  lied; 
For  she  was  temperate  and  chaste,  he  full 
Of  wine  and  all  adultery  ;  her  face 
Was  holy,  most  unholy  his;  her  eye 
Was  pure,  his  shot  unhallowed  fire;  her  lips 
Sang  praise  to  God,  his  uttered  oaths  (HXf&ne; 
Her  breath  was  sweet,  his  rank  with  foul  debaocik 
Yet  pleaded  he  a  kind  and  feeling  heart, 
Even  when  he  left  a  neighbour's  bed  defiled. 
Like  migratory  fowls  that  flacking  sailed 
From  isle  to  isle,  steering  by  sense  alone. 
Whither  the  chme  their  Hking  best  beseemed ; 
So  he  was  guided  ;  so  he  moved  through  good 
And  evil,  right  and  wrong,  but  ah  !  to  fiite 
All  different :  they  slept  in  dust  unpained ; 
He  rose  that  day  to  suffer  endless  pain. 

Cured  of  his  unbeUef,  the  sceptic  stood, 
Who  doubted  of  his  being  while  he  breathed; 
Than  whom,  glossography  itself,  that  spoke 
Huge  folios  of  nonsense  every  hour. 
And  left,  surrounding  every  page,  its  marks 
Of  prodigal  stupidity,  scarce  more 
Of  folly  raved.     The  tyrant  too,  who  sat 
In  grisly  council,  like  a  spider  couched, 
With  ministers  of  locust  countenance. 
And  made  alliances  to  rob  mankind. 
And  holy  termed — for  still  beneath  a  name 
Of  pious  sound  the  wicked  sought  to  veil 
Their  crimes — forgetful  of  his  right  divine. 
Trembled,  and  owned  oppression  w^as  of  hall; 
Nor  did  the  uncivil  robber,  who  unpursed 
The  traveller  on  the  highway  and  cat 
His  throat,  anticipate  severer  doom. 


In  that  assembly  there  was  one,  who,  wbila 
Beneath  the  sun,  aspired  to  be  a  fool: 
In  different  ages  known  by  different  namai, 
Not  worth  repeating  here.     Be  this  enough: 
With  scrupulous  care  exact,  he  walked  the  roaotf 
Of  fashionable  duty  ;  laughed  when  sad ; 
When  merry,  wept;  deceiving,  wasdeceired; 
And  flattering,  flattered.     Fashion  was  his  foi 
Obsequiously  he  fell  before  his  shrine, 
In  slavish  plight,  and  trembled  to  offend. 
If  graveness  suited,  he  was  grave  :  if  eUe, 
He  travailed  sorely,  and  made  brief  repose, 
To  work  the  proper  quantity  of  sin. 
In  all  submissive  to  its  changing  shape, 
Still  changing,  girded  he  his  vexed  frame. 
And  laughter  made  to  men  of  sounder  head. 
Most  circumspect  he  was  of  bows,  and  noda, 
And  salutations ;  and  most  seriously 
And  deeply  meditated  he  of  dress ; 
And  in  his  dreams  saw  lace  and  ribands  fly. 
His  soul  was  nought — he  damned  it  every 
Unceremoniously.     Oh  !  fool  of  fools ! 


Pleased  with  a  painted  smile,  he  fluttered  oo, 
Like  fly  of  gaudy  plume,  by  fashion  driven, 
As  faded  leaves  by  Autumn's  wind,  till  Death 
Put  forth  his  hand  and  drew  him  out  of  sigkt. 
Oh !  fool  of  fools !  polite  to  man  ;  to  God 
Most  rude :  yet  had  he  many  rivals,  who, 
Age  after  age,  great  striving  made  to  be 
^\^\o2\!c^\s&^  «xid  to  forget  they  had 
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tood  his  other  half,  as  wan 

small  her  ambition  was — but  strange. 

needle,  all  domestic  cares, 
tiildren,  husband,  home,  were  things 
lot  bear  the  thought  of;  bitter  drugs 
ned  her  soul.    The  house  of  wanton 
i 

f,  the  mask,  the  dance,  she  loved, 
r  service  soul  and  body  spent 
fully :  a  little  admiration, 

false,  no  matter  which,  pleased  her, 
le  wreck  of  fortune  lost,  and  health, 

and  an  eternity  of  bliss 
her  sweetly  smile.    She  was  convinced 
lad  made  her  greatly  out  of  taste, 
auch  pains  to  make  herself  anew, 
vith  paint,  and  hung  with  ornaments 
selection — gaudy  toy  ! 
paid  for,  paying  to  be  seen  ! 
by  the  way,  most  humbly  asking 
f  public  gaze — she  went  abroad  ; 
red,  and  indication  gave 
old  Civility  marie  bows, 
nly  flattered  ;  Wisdom  shook  his  head ; 
Iter  shaped  his  lip  into  a  smile  ; 
i  stare  ;  Forethought  grew  pale  ; 
ny  hung  down  the  head  and  blushed ; 
/ept,  as  on  the  frothy  surge 
tossed,  she  passed  them  by,  like  sail 
e  devilish  blast,  and  got  no  time 
ind  never  thought,  till  on  the  rock 

of  ruin,  anguish,  and  despair. 

nlike  this  giddy  thing  in  Time ! 
day  of  judgment  how  unlike, 
t,  meek,  retiring  dame  !     Her  house 
3d  well ;  her  children  taught  the  way 
U),  rising  up  in  honour,  called 

Best  pleased  to  be  admired  at  home, 
eflected  from  her  husband's  praise, 
he  sought  no  gaze  of  foreign  eye. 
ilone,  and  faithful' love,  and  trust 
iras  happiness  enough  for  her. 
lat  saw  her  pass,  and  heard  the  poor 
;st  benedictions  on  her  steps 
ild  from  obeisance  keep  his  eye, 
from  due  applause.     In  virtue  fair 
ith  modesty,  and  matron  grace 
le,  and  love — her  face  was  like    t 
moat  welcome  to  the  eye  of  man  ; 

most,  most  honoured,  most  desired 
iw  in  the  dim  world  below, 
g  when  she  shed  her  golden  locks, 
*  dewy  top  of  Hermon  walked, 
II — so  glorious  was  her  path 
eheld.  and  did  her  reverence, 
their  daughters  look,  and  take  from 

f  their  future  life  ;  the  young 
md  new  resolve  of  virtue  made, 
who  was  her  husband  askeJ  ;  his  air 
d  countenance  of  joy,  the  sign 
satisfaction,  as  he  passed 
[,  or  sat  among  the  elders,  told, 
complete,  and  in  the  robes 
righteousness,  arrayed  for  heaven, 
that  day,  among  the  fair,  she  stood  ! 
f  on  the  eternal  hills  her  steps ! 


Restored  to  reason,  on  that  mom  appeared 
The  lunatic — who  raved  in  chains,  and  asked 
No  mercy  when  he  died.     Of  lunacy 
Innumerous  were  the  causes :  humbled  pride. 
Ambition  disappointed,  riches  lost, 
And  bodily  disease,  and  sorrow,  oft 
By  man  inflicted  on  his  brother  man ; 
Sorrow  that  made  the  reason  drunk,  and  yet 
Left  much  untasted — so  the  cup  was  filled : 
Sorrow  that  like  an  ocean,  dark,  deep,  rough, 
And  shoreless,  rolled  its  billows  o'er  the  soul 
Perpetually,  and  without  hope  of  end. 

Take  one  example,  one  of  female  woe. 
Loved  by  a  father,  and  a  mother's  love. 
In  rural  peace  she  lived,  so  fair,  so  light 
Of  heart,  so  good,  and  young,  that  reason  scared 
The  eye  could  credit ;  but  would  doubt,  as  she 
Did  stoop  to  pull  the  Uly  or  the  rose 
From  morning's  dew,  if  it  reality 
Of  flesh  and  blood,  or  holy  vision,  saw. 
In  imagery  of  perfect  womanhood. 
But  short  her  bloom— :her  happiness  was  short. 
One  saw  her  loveliness,  and  with  desire 
Unhallowed  burning,  to  her  ear  addressed 
Dishonest  words:  "  Her  favour  was  his  life, 
His  heaven;   her  frown  his  woe,  his  night,  his 

death." 
With  turgid  phrase  thus  wove  in  flattery's  loom, 
He  on  her  womanish  nature  won,  and  age 
Suspicionless,  and  ruined  and  forsook : 
For  he  a  chosen  villain  was  at  heart. 
And  capable  of  deeds  that  durst  not  seek 
Repentance.     Soon  her  father  saw  her  shame ; 
His  heart  grew  stone  ;  he  drove  her  forth  to  want 
And  wintry  winds,  and.  with  a  horrid  curse 
Pursued  her  ear,  forbidding  all  return. 

Upon  a  hoary  clifT  that  watched  the  sea, 
Her  babe  was  found — dead  :  on  its  little  cheek, 
The  tear  that  nature  bade  it  weep,  had  turned 
An  ice-drop,  sparkling  in  the  morning  beam ; 
And  to  the  turf  its  helpless  hands  were  frozen: 
For  she — the  woful  mother,  had  gone  mad. 
And  laid  it  down,  regardless  of  its  fate 
And  of  her  own.     Yet  had  she  many  days 
Of  sorrow  in  the  world,  but  never  wept. 
She  lived  on  alms ;  and  carried  in  her  hand 
Some  withered  stalks,  she  gathered  in  the  spring: 
When  any  asked  the  cause,  she  smiled,  and  said. 
They  Were   her  sistetti,  and   would  come  and 

watch 
Her  grave  when  she  was  dead.    She  never  spoke 
Of  her  deceiver,  father,  mother,  home, 
Or  child,  or  heaven,  or  hell,  or  God  ;  but  still 
In  lonely  places  walked,  and  ever  gazed 
Upon  the  withered  stalks,  and  talked  to  them  ; 
Till,  wasted  to  the  shadow  of  her  youth, 
With  woe  too  wide  to  see  beyond — she  died : 
Not  unatoned  for  by  imputed  blood. 
Nor  by  the  Spirit,  that  mysterious  works, 
Unsanctifled.    Aloud  her  father  cursed 
That  day  his  guilty  pride,  which  would  not  own 
A  daughter,  whom  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
Was  not  ashamed  to  call  his  own ;  and  he 
Who  ruined  her,  read  from  hir  holy  look. 
That  pierced  him  with  perdition  manifold. 
His  senlence;  Y>uxmn^  mv\i  n  vcv^\cxct^  ^^ 
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The  judge  that  took  a  bribe  ;  he  who  amiBS 
Pleaded  the  widow*8  cause,  and  by  delay 
Delaying  ever,  made  the  law  at  night 
More  intricate  than  at  the  dawn,  and  on 
The  morrow  farther  from  a  close,  than  when 
The  sun  last  act,  till  he  who  in  the  suit 
Waa  poorest,  by  his  emptied  coffers,  prOTcd 
His  cau»e  the  worst ;  and  he  that  had  the  bag 
Of  weights  deceitful,  and  the  balance  false ; 
And  he  that  with  a  fraudful  Up  deceived 
In  buying  or  in  selling  : — these,  that  mom, 
Found  custom  no  t-zcuse  for  sin,  and  knew 
Plain  dealing  was  a  virtue,  but  too  late. 
And  he  that  was  supposed  to  do  nor  good 
Nor  ill,  surprised,  could  find  no  neutral  ground  ; 
And  learned,  that  to  do  nothing  was  to  serve 
The  devil,  and  transgress  the  laws  of  God. 
The  noisy  quack,  that  by  profession  lied, 
And  uttered  falsehoods  of  enormous  size, 
With  countenance  as  grave  as  truth  beseemed  ; 
And  he  that  lied  for  pleasure,  whom  a  lust 
Of  being  heard,  and  making  people  stare. 
And  a  most  steadfast  ha!e  ef  silence,  drove 
Far  wide  of  sacred  truth,  who  never  took 
The  pains  to  think  of  what  he  was  to  say. 
But  still  made  haste  to  speak,  with  weary  tongue. 
Like  copious  stream  for  ever  flowing  on — 
Read  clearly  in  the  lettered  heavens  what  long 
Before  they  might  have  read  :  For  every  word 
Of  folly  you  this  day  shall  give  account ; 
And  every  liar  shall  his  portion  have 
Among  the  cursed,  without  the  gates  of  life. 

With  groans  that  made  no  pause,  lamenting 
there 
Were  seen  the  duellist,  and  suicide : 
This  thought,  but  thought  amiss,  that  of  himself 
He  was  entire  proprietor ;  and  so. 


Fools  only,  and  the  wicked,  understood— 
The  wise  agreed,  was  some  delusive  Shade, 
That  with  the  mist  of  time  should 


Great  day  of  revelation !  in  the  grave 
The  hypocrite  had  left  his  mask,  arid  stood 
In  naked  ugliness.    He  was  a  man 
Who  stole  the  liveij  of  the  court  of  heaven. 
To  serve  the  devil  in  ;  in  virtue's  guise 
Devoured  the  widow's  house  and  orphan's  \ind\ 
In  holy  phrase  transacted  villanies 
That  common  sinners  durst  not  meddle  with. 
At  sacred  feast,  he  sat  among  the  saints, 
And  with  his  guilty  hands  touched  holiest  thingSi 
And  none  of  sin  lamented  more,  or  sighed 
More  deeply,  or  with  graver  coontenanoe, 
Or  longer  prayer,  wept  o'er  the  dying  man. 
Whose  infant  children,  at  the  moment,  be 
Planned  how  to  rob :  in  sermon  style  he  boBgfa(i 
And  sold,  and  lied ;  and  salutations  made 
In  scripture  terms :  he  prayed  by  quantity, 
And  with  his  repetitions  long  and  loud. 
All  knees  were  weary  ;  with  one  hand  be  pal 
A  penny  in  the  urn  of  poverty. 
And  with  the  other  took  a  shilling  oat. 
On  charitable  lists — those  trumps  which  told 
The  public  ear,  who  had  in  secret  done 
The  poor  a  benefit,  and  half  the  alms 
They  told  of,  took  themselves  to  keep  them  sotaJ- 

ing— 
He  blazed  his  name,  more  pleased  to  have  it  A«t 
Than  in  the  book  of  Ufe.     Seest  thou  the 
A  serpent  with  an  angel's  voice !  a  grave 
With  flowers  bestrewed !  and  yet  iet 

ceived. 
His  virtues  being  over-done,  his  face 
Too  grave,  his  prayers  too  long,  his  charida 
Too  pompously  attended,  and  his  speech 


When  he  was  tired  of  time,  with  his  own  hand,    *  Larded  too  fi'equently,  and  out  of  time 


He  opened  the  portals  of  eternity, 
And  sooner  than  the  devils  hoped,  arrived 
In  hell.     The  other,  of  resentment  quick. 
And,  for  a  word,  a  look,  a  gesture,  deemed 
Not  scrupulously  exact  in  all  respect. 
Prompt  to  revenge,  went  to  the  cited  field, 
For  double  murder  armed — his  own,  and  his 
That  as  himself  he  was  ordained  to  love. 
The  first  in  pagan-books  of  early  times. 
Was  heroism  pronounced,  and  greatly  praised. 
In  fashion's  glossary  of  latter  days. 
The  last  was  honour  called,  and  spirit  high. 
Alas  !  'twas  mortal  spirit ;  honour  which 
Forgot  to  wake  at  the  last  trumpet's  voice. 
Bearing  the  signature  of  time  alone, 
Uncurrent  in  eternity,  and  base. 
Wise  men  suspected  this  before  ;  for  they 
Could  never  understand  what  honour  meant; 
Or  why  that  should  be  honour  termed  which  made 
Man  murder  man,  and  broke  the  laws  of  Ood 
Most  wantonly.     Sometimes,  indeed,  the  grave. 
And  those  of  christian  creed  imagined,  spoke 
Admiringly  of  honour,  lauding  much 
The  noble  youth,  who,  after  many  rounds 
Of  boxing,  died  :  or  to  the  pistol  shot. 
His  breast  exposed,  his  soul  to  endless  pain. 
But  they  who  moai  admwed,  w\d  Mivdexatood  ■ 
This  honour  best,  and  onua  aVxat  \%\d 


With  serious  phraseology — were  rents 
That  in  his  garments  opened  in  spite  of  hira, 
Through  which  the  well  accustomed  eye  couMt* 
The  rottenness  of  his  heart.  None  deeper  blmfci* 
As  in  the  all-piercing  light  he  stood  exposed, 
No  longer  herding  with  the  holy  ones : 
Yet  still  he  tried  to  bring  his  countenance 
I'o  sanctimonious  seeming ;  but.  meanwUISi 
The  shame  within,  now  visible  to  all. 
His  Purpose  baulked : — the  righteous  smitei* 

even 
Despair  itself  some  signs  of  laughter  gave, 
As  inefTectually  he  strove  to  wipe 
;  His  brow,  that  inward  guiltiness  defiled. 
Detected  wretch!  of  all  the  reprobate. 
None  seemed  maturer  for  the  flames  of 
Where  still  his  face,  from  ancient  custom, 
A  holy  air,  which  says  to  all  that  pass 
Him' by  :  I  was  a  hypocrite  on  earth. 

That  was  the  hoar  which  measaied  ost  * 
each. 
Impartially,  his  share  of  reputation  ! 
Correcting  all  mistakes,  and  from  the  nani 
Of  the  good  man.  all  slanders  wiphig  off. 
Good  name  was  dear  to  all :  without  it,  ooi* 
Could  soundly  sleep  even  on  a  royal  bed ; 
^  ^\  ^TVT^Nivih.  relish  from  a  cup  of  gold: 


Their  lives,  most  obv\ou8\^  Nvetc  ^oo\a\  wA^kYaX  KsA^\^\\,  wi\iMi\j»\wi^  auaw,  or  ^7 
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ledge,  beneath  the  open  heavens, 
eggar  took  untroubled  rest. 
ic  of  most  heavenly  tone, 
:  heart  leaped  joyfully,  and  all 
meed :  for  honest  fame,  men  laid 
ipon  the  block,  and  while  the  axe 
x>ked  and  smiled.    It  was  of  price 
iches,  health,  repose, 
oms,  life,  were  given  for  it,  and  he 
as  the  winner  still ;  and  he 
durst  not  open  his  ear,  nor  look 
ce,  he  knew  himself  so  vile. 
,11  its  preciousness,  was  due 
d  around  her  should  have  shed, 
savoury  smell ;  but  Vice,  deformed 
ly,  and  of  flavour  rank, 
irtue  of  so  sweet  an  incense, 
>  anoint  and  salve  its  own 
,  and  perfume  the  path  that  led 
dye  daily  by  a  thousand  means ; 
iedcd  to  make  Virtue  sour   . 
B  nostrils,  and  its  loathly  self 
r.    Rumour  was  the  messenger 
1 — and  so  swift  that  none 
first  to  tell  an  evil  tale ; 
lal  so  infamous  for  lies, 
of  her  sayings  on  his  creed 
itered,  was  deemed  wisest  man. 

many  who  had  credit  too 
grossly  swallowed  all  she  said 
i  although  at  every  word 
er  contradict  herself,  and  saw 
nrere  imposed  upon,  and  mocked, 

ran  to  hear  her  speak,  and  stared, 
d  much,  and  stood  aghast,  and  said — 
e ;  and  while  they  blushed  for  shame 
1  faith,  and  seemed  to  doubt — ^be- 

ley  met,  with  many  sanctions,  told. 
3nce  fail  to  teach ;  so  hard 
n  this  simple  truth,  confirmed 
ler  by  a  thousand  proofs — 
1  fame  most  impudently  lied. 

nder  filled  her  mouth  with  lying 

« 

foulest  whelp  of  Sin :  the  man 
spirit  entered  was  undone, 
as  set  on  fire  of  hell ;  his  heart 
IS  death;  his  legs  were  faint  with 

the  lie  his  soul  had  framed ; 
IS  the  peace  of  families 
le  sigh  of  innocence  reproached, 
ships,  and  the  strife  of  brotherhoods : 
are  his  sleep,  and  hear  the  clock 
midnight  watches,  on  his  bed 
;hief  more :  and  early  roee, 
nost  hellish  meab  of  good  men*s 


to  door  you  might  have  sMn  him 

Hst  a  group  of  gaping  fools, 

ng  in  their  ears,  with  his  fool  lips. 

3  neighbourhood  in  which  he  made 

ind  like  a  moral  pestilence, 

iath  the  healthy  sbooU,  and  blooms 


Of  social  joy,  and  happiness,  decayed. 

Fools  only  in  his  company  were  seen, 

And  those  forsaken  of  God,  and  to  themselves 

Given  up :  the  prudent  shunned   him,  and  his 

house, 
As  one  who  hsd  a  deadly  moral  plague. 
And  fain  would  all  have  shunned  him  at  the  day 
Of  judgment ;  but  in  vain.    All  who  gave  ear 
With  greediness,  or  wittingly  their  tongues 
Made  herald  to  his  lies,  around  him  wailed ; 
While  on  his  face,  thrown  back  by  injured  men, 
In  characters  of  ever-blushing  shame. 
Appeared  ten  thousand  shinders,  all  his  own. 

Among  the  accursed,  who  sought  a  hiding- 
place 
In  vain,  from  fierceness  of  Jchovah*s  rage, 
And  from  the  hot  displeasure  of  the  Lamb, 
Most  wretched,  most  contemptible,  most  viie. 
Stood  the  false  priest,  and  in  his  conscience  felt 
The  fellest  gnaw  of  the  undying  Worm. 
And  so  he  might,  for  he  had  on  his  hands 
The  blood  of  souls,  that  would  not  wipe  away. 
Hear  what  he  was : — He  swore  in  sight  of  God, 
And  man,  to  preach  his  master,  Jesus  Christ ; 
Yet  preached  himself:  be  swore  that  love  of  soulf 
Alone,  had  drawn  him  to  the  church ;  yet  strewed 
The  path  that  led  to  hell  with  tempting  flowers. 
And  in  the  ear  of  sinners,  as  they  took 
The  way  of  death,  he  whispered  peace :  he  swore 
Away  all  love  of  lucre,  all  desire 
Of  earthly  pomp,  and  yet  a  princely  scat 
He  liked,  and  to  the  clink  of  Mammon's  box 
Gave  most  rapacious  ear :  his  prophecies. 
He  swore,  were  from  the  Lord ;  and  yet  taught 

lies 
For  gain;  with  quackish  ointment   healed  the 

wounds 
And  bruises  of  the  soul  outside,  but  left 
Within  the  pestilent  matter,  unobserved, 
To  sap  the  moral  constitution  quite. 
And  soon  to  burst  again,  incurable. 
He  with  unteropered  mortar  daubed  the  walls 
Of  Zion,  saying.  Peace,  when  there  was  noot. 
The  man  who  came  with  thirsty  soul  to  bear 
Of  Jesus,  went  away  unsatisfied : 
For  he  another  goepel  preached  than  Paul, 
And  one  that  had  no  Saviour  in*t.     And  yet 
His  life  was  worse.    Faith,  charity,  and  love. 
Humility,  forgiveness,  holiness. 
Were  words  well  lettered  in  his  sabbath  creed ; 
But  with  his  life  he  wrote  as  plain — revenge. 
Pride,  tyranny,  and  lust  of  wealth  and  power 
Inordinate,  lewdness  unashamed. 
He  was  a  wolf  in  clothing  of  the  lamb, 
That  stole  into  the  fold  of  God,  and  on 
The  blood  of  souls  which  he  did  sell  to  death. 
Grew  fint :  and  yet  when  any  would  have  turned 
Him  out,  he  cried  : — Touch  not  the  priest  of  God. 
And  that  he  was  anointed,  fools  believed : 
B\it  knew  that  day,  he  was  the  devirs  priest: 
Anointed  by  the  hands  of  Sin  and  Death, 
And  set  peculiarly  apart  to  ill, — 
While  on  him  smoked  the  vials  of  perdition 
Poured  measureless.    Ah  me  !  what  cursing  then 
Was  heaped  upon  his  head  by  ruined  souls, 
That  charged  him  with  their  murder,  as  he  «uqa4 
With  eye  o(  %\\  vbe  ^ixa«^<^i&ft^«istfMMM^« 
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Waiting  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man ! 

But  let  mc  pauete,  tor  thou  hast  seen  his  place, 

And  punishment,  beyond  the  sphere  of  love. 

Much  was  removed  that  tempted  once  to  sin. 
Avarice  no  gold,  no  wine  the  drunkard  saw  : 
But  Envy  had  enough,  as  heretofore, 
To  fill  his  heart  with  gall  and  bitterness. 
What  made  the  man  of  envy  what  he  was, 
Was  worth  in  others,  vileness  in  himself; 
A  lust  of  praise,  with  undeserving  deeds, 
And  conscious  poverty  of  soul :  and  still 
It  was  hid  earnest  work  and  daily  toil 
With  lying  toiimie,  to  make  the  noble  seem 
Mean  as  himself.     On  fame's  high  hill  be  saw 
The  laurel  spread  its  everlasting  green, 
And  wished  to  cUmb:  but  felt  his  knees  too 

weak : 
And  stood  below,  unhappy,  laying  hands 
Upon  the  strong,  ascending  gloriously 
The  steps  of  honour,  bent  to  draw  them  back  ; 
Involving  oft  the  brightness  of  (heir  path 
In  mists  his  breath  had  raised.  Whene'er  he  heard. 
As  oft  he  did,  of  joy  and  happiness. 
And  great  prosperity,  and  rising  worth, 
*Twas  like  a  wave  of  wormwood  o'er  his  soul 
Rolling  its  bitterness.     His  joy  was  woe : 
The  woe  of  others  :  when,  from  weahl^  to  want. 
From  praises  to  reproach,  from  peace  to  strife, 
From  mirth  to  tears,  he  saw  a  brother  fall. 
Or  virtue  make  a  slip — his  dreams  were  sweet. 
But  chief  with  f^lander,  daughter  of  his  own. 
He  took  unhallowed  ple.isure :  when  she  talked. 
And  with  her  filthy  lips  defiled  the  best, 
His  ear  drew  near ;  with  wide  attention  gaped 
His  mouth  ;  his  eye,  well  pleased,  as  eager  gazed 
As  glutton,  when  the  dish  he  most  desired 
Was  placed  before  him ;  and  a  horrid  mirth, 
At  intervals,  with  lauf^hter  shook  his  sides. 
The  critic,  too,  who,  for  a  bit  of  bread. 
In  book  that  fell  aside  before  the  ink 
Was  dry,  poured  forth  excessive  nonsense,  gave 
Him  much  delight.     The  critics— «ome,  but  few, 
Were  worthy  men  :  and  earned  renown  which  had 
Immortal  roots :  but  most  were  weak  and  vile : 
And  as  a  cloudy  swarm  of  summer  flies. 
With  angry  hum  and  slender  lance,  beset 
The  sides  of  some  huge  animal ;  so  did 
They  buzz  about  the  illustrious  man.  and  fain 
With,  his  immortal  honour,  down  the  stream 
Of  fame  would  have  descended  ;  but  alas ! 
The  hand  of  Time  drove  them  away  :  they  were. 
Indeed,  a  simple  race  of  men,  who  had 
One  only  art,  which  taught  them  still  to  say — 
Whate'er  was  done,  might  have  been  better 

done: 
And  with  this  art,  not  ill  to  learn,  they  made 
A  shift  to  live :  but  sometimes  too,  beneath 
The  dust  they  raised,  was  worth  awhile  obscured  ; 
And  then  did  Envy  prophesy  and  laugh. 
O  Envy  !  hide  thy  bosom  !  hide  it  deep : 
A  thousand  snakes,  with  black  envenomed  mouths 
Nest  there,  and  hiss,  and  feed  through  all  thy 

heart ! 


Such  one  I  saw,  Viere  inieTptmiv^,  mxd 
The  new  arrived,  \n  tVial  AwV  Aexv  o^  %Wkv*, 
Whom,  who  h%th  seen  eVuWne^ei  vuJuxo 


Again :  before  him,  in  the  infernal  gloom, 
That  omnipresent  shape  of  Virtue  stood. 
On  which  he  ever  threw  his  eye ;  and  Ukfl 
A  cinder  that  had  life  and  feeling,  seemed 
His  face,  with  inward  pining,  to  be  what 
He  could  not  be.    As  being  that  had  boned 
Continually  in  slow  consuming  fire, 
Half  an  eternity,  and  was  to  burn 
For  evermore,  he  looked.     Oh !  sight  to  bs 
Forgotten  !  thought  too  horrible  to  think ! 

But  say,  believing  in  such  woe  to  coma, 
Such  dreadful  certainty  of  endless  pain, 
Could  beings  of  forecasting  mould,  as  thoa 
Entitlest  men,  deliberately  walk  on, 
Unscared,  and  overleap  their  own  beUef 
Into  the  lake  of  ever  burning  fire  ? 

Thy  tone  of  asking  seems  to  mske  reply, 
And  rightly  seems :  They  did  not  so  beBeve. 
Not  one  of  all  thou  saw'st  lament  and  wtil 
In  Tophet,  perfectly  believed  the  word 
Of  God,  else  none  had  thither  gone.    Absurd, 
To  think  that  beings  made  with  reason,  fonntd 
To  calculate,  compare,  choose,  and  reject. 
By  nature  taught,  and  self,  and  every  sense. 
To  choose  the  good  and  pass  the  evil  by. 
Could,  with  full  credence  of  a  time  to  come. 
When  ail  the  wicked  should  be  really  damned. 
And  cast  beyond  the  sphere  of  light  and  lore. 
Have  persevered' in  sin  !    Too  foolish  thb 
For  folly  in  its  prime.    Can  aught  that  thinkii 
And  wills,  choose  certain  evil  and  reject 
Good,  in  his  heart  believing  he  does  so  t 
Could  man  choose  pain,  instead  of  endless  joft 
Mad  supposition,  though  maintained  by  some 
Of  honest  mind.    Behold  a  man  condemned! 
Either  he  ne'er  inquired,  and  therefore  he 
Could  not  believe ;  or  else  he  carelessly 
Inquired,  and  something  other  than  the  word 
Of  God  received  into  his  cheated  faith. 
And  therefore  he  did  not  believe,  but  down 
To  hell  descended,  leaning  on  a  he. 
Faith  was  bewildered  much  by  men  who  metiK 
To  make  it  clear — so  simple  in  itself; 
A  thought  so  rudimental  and  so  plain. 
That  none  by  comment  could  it  plainer  make. 
All  faith  was  one :  in  object,  not  in  kind 
The  difference  lay.    I'ne  faith  that  savedaiiA 
And  that  which  in  the  common  truth  believsi 
In  essence  were  the  same.   Hear  then,  what  lilk 
True,  Christian  faith,  which  brought  sahiii*< 

was:— 
Belief  in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men : 
Observe — in  all  that  God  revealed  to  men ; 
In  all  he  promised,  threatened,  commanded,  oii 
Without  exception,  and  without  a  doubu 
Who  thus  believed,  being  by  the  Spirit  iwicM 
As  naturally  the  fruits  of  faith  produced— 
Truth,   temperance,    meekness,    holiosM.  ^ 

love — 
As  human  eye  from  darkness  sought  the  %kt 
How  could  he  else  f  If  he  who  had  firm  W 
The  morrow*s  sun  should  rit«,  onf^red  aflkis 
Accordingly ;  if  he  who  had  firm  (kith 
.That  spring,  and  summer,  and  autumnal diye 
\^<civ\^'^%»!^v«t«.Y%  Bod  winter  really  come, 
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r  death  approaching,  turned  aside 
it  pass ;  as  surely  did  the  man 
ily  believed  the  word  of  God, 
erring  wUles,  its  general  laws  obey, 
Bck   from  hell,  and  take   the  way  to 
taven. 

aith  was  necessary,  soma  alleged, 
I  and  uncontrollable  by  will. 
1  savouring  much  of  hell !     Indeed, 
le  master-stroke  of  wickedness, 
ft  of  Abaddon's  council  dark, 
)  man  think  himself  a  slave  to  fate, 
'St  of  all,  a  slave  to  fate  in  faith, 
'twas  reasoned  then: — From  faith  alone, 
n  opinion,  springs  all  action  :  hence, 
compelled,  so  is  all  action  too  : 
Is  compelled  are  not  accountable  ; 
is  not  amenable  to  God. 

ig  that  brought  such  monstrous  birth, 

ough  good 

id,  must  have  been  false:  most  false  it 

lis, 

the  book  of  God  condemned  throughout. 

y  own  that  truth,  when  set  before 

d,  with  perfect  evidence,  compelled 
ut  error  lacked 'such  witness  still. 

e,  who  now  lament  in  moral  night, 
d  of  God  refused  on  evidence 

;ht  not  have  been  set  aside,  as  false, 
n,  try,  choose  and  reject,  was  free : 
od,  by  faith,  acquitted,  or  condemned  ; 
ghteous  men,  with  liberty  of  will 
;  and  hence  thou  saw'st  in  Erebus, 
ied,  who  as  freely  disbelieved 
le  had  led  them  to  the  land  of  life. 


BOOK   IX. 


ANALtSIS. 

rophe  to  Religion,  Virtue,  Piety,  or  love 
ness. 

on  of  several  classes  of  the  redeemed, 
lithful  minister,  the  true  philosopher,  the 
us  governor,  the  uncorrupted  statesman, 
ve  general,  the  man  of  active  benevolence 
arity,  the  Christian  bard.  And  the  most 
9US  among  the  saved  were  such,  who  on 
ivere  eclipsed  by  lowly  circumstances, 
)f  whom  were  seen  "  highest  and  first  in 

• 

'  an  innumerous  host  of  angels,  headed  by 
)1  and  Gabriel,  descended  from  heaven, 
'  and  without  song,  and  lifting  mankind 
id  air,  parted  the  good  and  bad ;  to  the 
ind  left,  the  good  to  weep  no  more,  and 
d  never  to  smile  again ;  the  righteous 
"  beneath  a  crown  of  rosy  light,*'  and 
:ked  were  driven  and  bound  under  a  cloud 
mess,  where  stood  also  Satan  and  his  le- 
iwaiting  the  judgment  and  punishment 
their  rebellion. 


Fairest  of  those  that  left  the  calm  of  heaven 
And  ventured  down  to  man,  with  words  of  peace 
Daughter  of  Grace !  known  by  whatever  name. 
Religion  !  Virtue !  Piety !   or  Love 
Of  Holiness !  the  day  of  thy  reward 
Was  come.    Ah !  thou  wast  long  despised :  de« 

spised 
By  those  thou  wooedst  from  death  to  endless  life. 
Modest  and  meek,  in  garments  white  as  Those 
That  seraphs  wear,  and  countenance  as  mild 
As  Mercy  looking  on  Repentance'  tear, 
With  eye  of  punty,  now  darted  up 
To  God's  eternal  throne,  now  humbly  bent 
Upon  thyself,  and  weeping  down  thy  cheek 
That  glowed  with  universal  love  immense, 
A  tear,  pure  as  the  dews  that  fall  in  heaven  i 
In  thy  left  hand,  the  olive  branch,  and  in 
Thy  right,  the  crown  of  immortality — 
With  noiseless  foot,  thou  walkedst  the  valet  of 

earth. 
Beseeching  men  from  age  to  age,  to  turn 
From  utter  death — to  turn  from  woe  to  blias ; 
Beseeching  evermore,  and  evermore 
Despised — ^not  evermore  despised,  not  now. 
Not  at  the  day  of  doom :  most  lovely  then. 
Most  honourable  thou  appeared,  and  most 
To  be  desired.     The  guilty  heard  the  song 
Of  thy  redeemed,  how  loud  '.and  saw  thy  face, 
How  fair ! — Alas  I  it  was  too  late !  the  hour 
Of  making  friends  was  past ;  thy  favour  then 
Might  not  be  sought :  but  recollection,  sad 
And  accurate,  as  miser  counting  o'er 
And  o'er  again  the  sum  he  must  lay  out. 
Distinctly  in  the  wicked's  ear  rehearsed 
Each  opportunity  despised  and  lost ; 
While  on  them  gleamed  thy  holy  look,  that  like 
A  fiery  torrent  went  into  their  souls. 
The  day  of  thy  reward  was  come — the  day 
Of  great  remuneration  to  thy  friends; 
To  those,  known  by  whatever  name,  who  aouglit, 
In  every  place,  in  every  time,  to  do 
Unfeignedly  their  Maker's  will,  revealed, 
Or  gathered  else  from  nature's  school;  waU 

pleased 
With  God's  applause  alone,  that,  like  a  straam 
Of  sweetest  melody,  at  still  of  night 
By  wanderer  heard,  in  their  most  secret  ear. 
For  ever  whispered.  Peace ;  and  as  a  string 
Of  kindred  tone  awoke,  their  inmost  soul. 
Responsive,  answered,  Peace ;  inquiring  still 
And  searching,  night  and  day,  to  know  their 

duty— 
When  known,  with  undisputing  trust,  with  kuTi 
Unquenchable,  with  zeal,  by  reason's  lamp 
Inflamed — performing  ;  and  to  Him,  by  whose 
Profound,  all  •calculating  skill  alone. 
Results — results  even  of  the  slightest  act. 
Are  fully  grasped,  with  unsuspicious  faith. 
All  consequences  leaving  ;  to  abou/id 
Or  want  alike  prepared ;  who  knew  to  be 
Exalted  how,  and  how  to  be  abased ; 
How  best  to  live,  and  how  to  die  when  asked. 
Their  prayers  sincere,  their  alms  in  secret  dona, 
Their  fightings  with  themselves,  their  abstineviea 
From  pleasure,  though  by  mortal  eye  unseen, 
Their  hearts  of  resignation  to  the  will 
Of  Heaveri,  their  patient  beatvrv^  q»^  T«^t«w3«x 
And  shame,  xheu  cVianx^ ,  wA  W2l>^&>  %sA.V«v^^ 
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Thou  didst  remember,  and  in  full  repaid. 

No  bankrupt  thou,  who  at  the  bargained  hour 

Of  payment  due,  sent  to  his  creditors 

A  tale  of  losses  and  mischances  long. 

Insured  by  God  himself,  and  from  the  stores 

And  treasures  of  his  wealth  at  will  supplied. 

Religion !  thou  alone,  of  all  that  men, 

On  Earth,  gave  credit,  to  bo  reimbursed 

On  the  other  side  the  grave,  didst  keep  thy  word, 

Thy  day,  and  all  thy  promises  fulfilled. 

As  in  the  mind,  rich  with  unborrowed  wealth, 
Where  multitudes  of  thoughts  for  utterance  strive, 
And  all  so  fair,  that  each  seems  worthy  first 
To  enter  on  the  tongue,  and  from  the  lips 
Have  passage  forth, — selection  hesitates, 
Perplexed,  and  loses  time ;  anxious,  since  all 
Cannot  be  taken,  to  take  the  best ;  and  yet 
Afiraid,  lest  what  be  left  be  worthier  still ; 
And  grieving  much,  where  all  so  goodly  look. 
To  leave  rejected  one,  or  in  the  rear 
Let  any  be  obseured :  so  did  the  bard. 
Though  not  unskilled,  as  on  that  multitude 
Of  men,  who  once  awoke  to  judgment,  he 
Threw  back  reflection,  hesitating,  pause. 
For  as  his  harp,  in  tone  severe,  had  sung 
What  figure  the  most  famous  sinners  made. 
When  from  the  grave  they  rose  unmasked ;  bo 

did 
He  wish  to  character  the  good :  but  yet 
Among  so  many,  glorious  all,  all  worth 
Immortal  fame,  with  whom  begin,  with  whom 
To  end,  waa  difficult  to  choose ;  and  long 
His  auditors,  upon  the  tiptoe  raised 
Of  expectation,  might  have  kept,  had  not 
His  eye — for  so  it  is  in  heaven,  that  what 
la  needed  always  is  at  hand — beheld, 
That  moment,  on  a  mountain  near  the  throne 
Of  God,  the  most  renowned  of  the  redeemed 
Rejoicing ;  nor  who  first,  who  most  to  praise, 
Debated  more ;  but  thus,  with  sweeter  note. 
Well  pleased  to  sing,  with  highest  eulogy. 
And  first,  whom  God  applauded  most, — began. 

With  patient  ear,  thou  now  hast  heard — though 
whiles 
Aside  digressing,  ancient  feeling  turned 
My  lyre, — what  shame  the  wicked  had  that  day ; 
What  wailing,  what  remorse :  so  hear  in  brief, 
How  bold   the   righteous  stood — the   men   re- 
deemed ! 
How  fair  in  virtue  !  and  in  hope  how  glad  ! 
And  first  among  the  holy  shone,  as  best 
Became,  the  faithful  minister  of  Grod. 

See  where  he  walks  on  yonder  mount,  that  lifts 
Its  summit  high,  on  the  right  hand  of  blisa! 
Sublime  in  glory !  talking  with  his  peers 
Of  the  Incarnate  Saviour's  love,  and  past 
Affliction,  lost  in  present  joy  !    See  bow 
His  face  with  heavenly  ardour  glows  !  and  how 
Hie  hand,  enraptured,  strikes  the  golden  lyre  ! 
Aa  now  conversing  of  the  Lamb  once  slain, 
He  speaks ;  and  now,  from  vines  that  never  bear 
Of  winter,  but  in  monthly  harvest  yield 
Their  fruit  abundanlly ,  he  plucks  the  grapee 
Of  life  !  but  wVial  he  yras  oti  e%T>^ \\.  moax 
Behovee  to  say ; — ^E\ec\\>^  Go^\iim«iaVl\ 


Anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  set 
Apart  to  the  great  work  of  saving  men  ; 
Instructed  fully  in  the  will  divine ; 
Supplied  with  grace  in  store,  as  need  might  ask; 
And  with  the  stamp  and  signature  of  heaven, 
Truth,  mercy,  patience,  holiness  and  love, 
!  Accredited  ; — he  was  a  man  by  God, 
The  Lord,  commissioned  to  make  known  tomfli, 
The  eternal  connsels ;  in  his  Master's  name. 
To  treat  with  them  of  everlasting  things ; 
Of  life,  death,  blisa,  and  woe :  to  offer  terms 
Of  pardon,  grace,  and  peace,  to  the  rebelled; 
To  teach  the  ignorant  soul ;  to  cheer  the  sad ; 
To  bind,  to  looee  with  all  authority ; 
To  give  the  feeble  strength,  the  hopeless  hops: 
To  help  the  hahing,  and  to  lead  the  blind ; 
To  warn  the  carelesa ;  heal  the  sick  of  heart; 
Arouse  the  indolent ;  and  on  the  proud 
And  obstinate  oflfender,  to  denounce 
The  wrath  of  God.     All  other  men,  what  ntnw 
Soe*er  they  bore,  whatever  oflice  held. 
If  lawful  held — the  magistrate  supreme. 
Or  else  subordinate,  were  chosen  by  men. 
Their  fellows,  and  from  men  derived  tfieir  pover. 
And  were  accountable  for  all  they  did 
To  men ;  but  he  alone  his  office  held 
Immediately  from  God,  from  God  received 
Authority,  and  was  to  none  but  God 
Amenable.    The  elders  of  the  church, 
Indeed,  upon  him  laid  their  bands,  and  aet 
Him  visibly  apart  to  preach  the  word 
Of  life ;  but  this  was  merely  outward  rite. 
And  decent  ceremonial,  performed 
On  all  alike ;  and  oft,  as  thou  bast  heard. 
Performed  on  those,  God  never  sent :  his  call. 
His  consecration,  his  anointing,  all 
Were  inward  ;  in  the  conscience  heard  and  fiib* 
Thus  by  Jehovah  chosen  and  ordained. 
To  take  into  his  charge  the  souls  of  men; 
And  for  his  trust  to  answer  at  the  day 
Of  judgment — great  plenipotent  of  heaven. 
And  representative  of  God  on  earth — 
Fearless  of  men  and  devils  ;  unabashed 
By  sin  enthroned,  or  mockery  of  a  prince; 
Unawed  by  armed  legions ;  unseduced 
By  offered  bribes ;  burning  with  love  to  soaU 
Unquenchable,  and  mindful  still  of  his 
Great  charge  and  vast  responsibility. 
High  in  the  temple  of  the  living  God 
He  stood,  amidst  the  people,  and  dedarsd 
Aloud  the  truth,  the  whole  revealed  truth, 
Ready  to  seal  it  with  his  blood.     Divine 
Resemblance  most  complete  !  with  mercy  ■■*< 
And  love,  bis  face,  illumed,  shone  glorioaalfi 
And  frowning  now  ind^nantly,  it  seemed 
As  if  offended  Justice,  from  his  eye, 
Streamed  forth  vindictive   wrath!    Men  hM^ 

alarmed : 
The  uncircnmcised  infidel  believed ; 
Light  thoQghted  Mirth  grew  aerioaa  and 
The  laugh  profane  sunk  in  a  aigh  of  deep 
Repentance ;  the  blasphemer,  kneeling,  pcaH* 
And,  prostrate  in  the  dust,  for  mercy  callad; 
And  cursed  old  forsaken  sinners  gnashed 
Their  teeth,  as  if  their  hour  had  been  arrivid. 
Such  were  his  calling,  his  commission  tnek : 
\^Y«^hQ  was  humble,  kind,  forgiving,  meek, 
X^vr)  ^A\Avc^x«^^»^^^gcacioua,  mild ; 
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And  with  all  patience  and  nffi-crion,  faiighf,  '  lie  muliiplicd.     Religious  man  I  what  God 

rrhukcd.persuadoii.snlacod,  counselled,  warned,    Ky  prophets,  priests,  evangelists,  revealed 


In  fervent  style  and  manner.     Needy,  poor, 
And  dying  mcn»  like  music,  heard  his  feet 
Approach  their  beds ;  and  guilty  wretches  took 
New  hope,  and  in  his  prayers  wept  and  smiled, 
And  blessed  him,  as  they  died  forgiven;  and  all 
Saw  in  his  face  contentment,  in  his  life. 
The  path  to  glory  and  perpetual  joy. 
Deep  learned  in  the  philosophy  of  heaven. 
He  searched  the  causes  out  of  good  and  ill. 
Profoundly  calculating  their  effects 
Far  past  the  hounds  of  time  ;  and  balancing. 
In  the  arithmetic  of  future  things. 
The  loss  and  profit  of  the  soul  to  all 
Eternity.     A  skilful  workman  he. 
In  God's  great  moral  vineyard ;  what  to  prune 
With  cautious  hand,  he  knew  ;  what  to  uproot ; 


Of  sacn^d  tniih,  he  tiiankfuUy  received, 
!  And,  by  its  li«rht  directed,  went  in  search 
Of  more  :  before  him,  darkness  fled  :  and  all 
,  The  goblin  tribe,  that  hung  upon  the  breasts 
or  night,  and  haunted  still  the  moral  gloom, — 
'  With  shapeless  furms.  and  blue  infernal  lights, 
And  indistinct  and  devilish  whisperings, 
That  the  miscducuted  fancies  vexed 
OfBuporsiiiioiis  men, — at  his  approach, 
'  Dispersed  invisible.     Where'er  he  went, 
;  This  lesson  still  he  taught :  To  fear  no  ill 
;  But  sin,  no  being  but  Almighty  God. 
j  All-comprehendmg  sage  !  too  hard  alone 
:  For  him  was  man's  salvation  ;  all  besides, 
( >i'  use  or  comfort,  that  distinction  made 
Between  the  desperate  savage,  scarcely  raised 


What  were  mere  weeds,  and  what  celestial  plants,    Above  the  beast  whose  ilesli  he  ate  undressed, 
Which  had  unfading  vigour  in  them,  knew  :  And  the  most  polished  of  the  human  race. 

Nor  knew  alone  ;  but  watched  them  night  and   Was  product  of  his  persevering  search. 

day,  '  Religion  owed  him  much,  as  from  the  fa^ 

And  reared  and  nourished  them,  till  fit  to  be  i  ^he  8ufl*ered  much ;  for  still  his  main  design. 

Transplanted  to  the  Paradise  above.  I  In  all  his  contemplations,  was  to  trace 

iThe  wisdom,  providence,  and  love  of  God, 
O  !  who  can  speak  his  praise  !  great,  humble   And  to  his  fellows,  less  observant,  show 


man ! 
He  in  the  current  of  destruction  stood. 
And  warned  the  sinner  of  his  woe ;  led  on 
Immanucrs  armies  in  the  evil  day  ; 
And  with  the  everlasting  arms,  embraced 
Himself  around,  stood  in  the  dreadful  front 
Of  battle,  high,  and  warred  victoriously 
With  death  and  hell.  And  now  was  come  his  rest. 
His  triumph  day :  illustrious  like  a  sun. 
In  that  assembly,  he,  shining  from  far. 


Them  forth.     From  prejudice  redeemed,  with 

all 
Ilis  passions  still,  above  the  common  world. 
Sublime  in  reason,  and  in  aim  sublime, 
He  sat,  and  on  the  marvellous  works  of  God, 
:  Sedately  thought :  now  glancing  up  his  eye 
Intelligent,  throui,'h  all  the  starry  dance; 
And  penetrating  now  the  deep  remote 
Of  central  causes,  in  the  womb  opaque 
Of  matter  hid  ;  now,  with  inspection  nice, 
Entering  the  mystic  labyrinths  of  the  mind, 


Bloet  excellent  in  glory,  stood  assured, 

Waiting  the  promised  crown,  the  promised  throne.    Where  thought,  of  notice  ever  shy,  behind 
The  welcome  and  approval  of  his  Lord.  >  'I'hou^ht  disappearing,  still  retired  ;  and  still, 

Nor  one  alone,  but  many — prophets,  priests  Thought  meeting  thought,  and  thought  avraken- 

Apostles,  great  reformers,  all  that  served  ing  thought. 

Messiah  faithfully,  like  stars  appeared.  !  And    mingling   still    with    thought,  in   endlaM 

Of  fairest  beam  ;  and  round  them  gathered,  clad  maze, — 

In  white,  the  vouchers  of  their  ministry —  Bewildered  observation :  now  with  eye. 

The  flock  their  care  had  nourished,  fed,  and  saved.    Yet  more  severely  purged,  looking  far  down 

Into  the  heart,  where  Passion  wove  a  web 


Nor  yet  in  common  glory,  blazing,  stood 
The  true  philosopher,  decided  friend 
Of  truth  and  man ;  determined  foe  of  all 
Deception, — calm,  collected,  patient,  wise. 
And  humble ;  undeceived  by  outward  shape 
Of  things ;  by  fashion's  revelry  uncharmed ; 
By  honour  unhewitched  ; — he  left  the  chase 
Of  Tanity,  and  all  the  quackeries 
Of  life,  to  fools  and  heroes,  or  whoe'er 


Of  thousand  thousand  threads,  in  grain  and  hue 
;  All  different ;  then,  upward  venturing  whiles. 
But  reverently,  and  in  his  hand,  the  light 
Revealed,  near  the  eternal  throne,  he  gaied. 
Philosophizing  less  than  worshipping. 
jMost  truly  great  !   his  intellectual  strength, 
'  And  kTiowled^c  vast,  to  men  of  lesser  mind 
:  Seemed  infinite  ;  yet  from  his  high  pursuits, 
;  And  reasonings  most  profound,  ho  still  returned 


Desired  them  ;  and  with  reason,  much  despised,  '  Home,  with  an  humbler  and  a  warmer  heart. 


Traduced,  yet  heavenly  reason,  to  the  shade 
Retired — retired,  but  not  to  dream,  or  build 
Of  ghostly  fancies,  seen  in  the  deep  noon 
Of  sleep,  ill  balanced  theories;  retired. 
But  did  not  leave  mankind  ;  in  pity,  not 
In  wrath,  retired ;  and  still,  though  distant,  kept 
Hie  eye  on  men  ;  at  proper  angle  took 
Hie  stand  to  see  them  better,  and  beyond 
The  clamour  which  the  bells  of  folly  made. 
That  most  had  hung  about  them,  to  consult 
With  nature,  how  their  madness  might  be  cured. 
And  how  their  true  substantial  comforts  might 

93 


.'\nd  none  so  lowly  bowtd  before  his  God, 
'  As  none  so  well  His  awful  majesty 
\  And  goodness  comprehended  ;  or  so  well 

His  own  dependency  and  weakness  knew. 

How  glorious  now !  with  vision  purified 
At  the  Essential  Truth,  entirely  free 
From  error,  he,  investigating  ^11 — 
For  knowledge  is  not  found,  unsought,  in 

ven, — 
From  world  to  world  at  pleasure  royea^  <wv 
I  Of  golden  ray  upVjoiu^ \  oi ,  ts\  \\v^  l^^x 
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Of  heatren*8  most  ancient  snges,  sitting,  hears 
New  wonders  of  the  wondrous  works  of  God. 

Illustrious  too,  that  morning,  stood  the  man 
Exalted  by  the  people,  to  the  throne 
Of  government,  established  on  the  base 
Of  justice,  liberty,  and  equal  right: 
Who,  in  his  countenance  sublime,  expressed 
A  nation's  majesty,  and  yet  was  meek 
And  humble ;  and  in  royal  palace  gave 
Example  to  the  meanest,  of  the  fear 
Of  God,  and  all  integrity  of  life 
And  manners;  who,  august,  yet  lowly  ;  who, 
Severe,  yet  gracious ;  in  his  very  heart 
Detesting  all  oppression,  all  intent 
Of  private  ngcrandizement :  and  the  first 
In  every  publir  duty, — held  the  scales 
Of  justice,  and  as  the  law,  which  reigned  in  him. 
Commanded,  gave  rewnrds;  or  with  the  edge 
Vindictive,  smote. — now  lijjht,  now  heavily, 
According  to  the  stature  of  the  crime. 
Conspicuous,  like  an  oak  of  healthiest  bough, 
Deep  rooted  in  his  country's  love,  he  stood 
And  gave  his  hand  to  Virtue,  helping  up 
The  honest  man  to  honour  and  renown; 
And  with  the  look  which  eoodncss  wears  in  wrath. 
Withering  the  very  blootl  of  Knavery, 
And  from  his  presence  driving  far,  ashamed. 

Nor  less  remarkable,  among  the  blest. 
Appeared  the  man,  who,  in  the  prnnte-house. 
Watchful,  imhircd,  unbribed,  and  uncorrupi, 
And  party  only  to  the  common  weal. 
In  virtue's  awful  mgc,  pleaded  for  right. 
With  truth  so  clear,  with  artfument  so  strong. 
With  action  so  sincere,  and  tone  so  loud 
And  deep,  as  made  the  despot  quake  behind 
His  adamantine  gates,  and  every  joint 
In  terror  smite  his  fellow-joint  relaxed  ; 
Or,  marching  to  the  field,  in  burnished  steel. 
While,  frowning  on  his  brow,  tremendous  hung 
The  wrath  of  a  whole  people,  long  provoked,— 
Mustered  the  stormy  wings  of  war.  in  day 
Of  dreadful  deeds;  and  led  the  battle  on. 
When  liberty,  swift  as  the  fires  of  heaven. 
In  fury  rode,  with  all  her  hosts,  and  threw 
The  tyrant  down  ;  or  drove  invasion  back. 
Illustrious  he — illustrious  all  appeared. 
Who  ruled  supreme  in  righteousness ;  or  held 
Inferior  place,  in  steadfast  rectitude 
Of  soul.     Peculiarly  severe  had  been 
The   nurture  of  their  youth ;   their  knowledge 

great; 
(rreat  was  their  wisdom  ;  great  their  cares,  and 

great 
Their  self-denial,  and  their  service  done 
To  God  and  man ;  and  great  was  their  rewaql 
At  hand,  proportioned  to  their  worthy  deeds. 

Breathe  all  thy  minstrelsy,  immortal  harp ! 
Breathe  numbers  warm  with  love,  while  I  re- 
hearse— 
Delightful  theme!  resembling  the  songs 
Which,   day  and  night,   are  sung  before  the 

Lamb ! — 
Thy  praise,  O  Charity  \  \.V\^  \^\)OM."t%  mosi 
Divine ;  ihy  sympathy  >nu\\  w^Va,  wvA  \fe«%. 
And  groans;  ihy  STe«\,lViy  |^od.A\yev*\Ai\tt>Mi&^\T>DA\«i*riSwj*^  ths 


All  misery,  all  fortune's  wounds ;  and  make 
The  soul  of  every  living  thing  rejoice. 
O  thou  wast  needed  much  in  days  of  time ! 
No  virtue,  half  so  much ;  none  half  so  fair : 
To  all  the  rest,  however  fine,  then  gsYeat 
A  finishing  and  polish,  without  which 
No  man  e'er  entered  heaven.     Let  me  leconl 
His  praiBe,~-the  man  of  great  benerolenoe, 
Who  pressed  thee  closely  to  bis  glowing  heart. 
And  to  thy  gentle  bidding  made  his  feet 
Swift  minister.^Of  all  mankind,  his  soul  • 
Was  most  in  harmony  with  heaven  :  as  one 
Sole  ^mily  of  brothers,  sisters,  friends ; 
One  in  their  origin,  one  in  their  rights 
To  all  the  common  gifts  of  providence. 
And  in  their  bc^>es,  their  joys,  and  sorrows  one, 
He  viewed  the  universal  human  race. 
He  needed  not  a  law  of  state,  to  force 
Grudging  submission  to  the  law  of  God ; 
I  The  law  of  love  was  in  his  heart,  alive : 
!  What  he  possessed,  he  counted  not  his  own, 
I  But  Hke  a  faithful  steward,  in  a  house 
!  Of  public  alms,  what  freely  he  received, 
;  He  freely  gave  ;  distributing  to  all 
The  helpleas,  the  last  mite  beyond  his  own 
Temperate  support,  and  reckoning  still  the  gift 
But  justice,  due  to  want ;  and  so  it  was ; 
Although  the  world,,  with  compliment  not  iH 
Applied,  adorned  it  with  a  fairer  name. 
Nor  did  he  wait  till  to  his  door  the  voice 
Of  supplication  came,  but  went  abroad. 
With  foot  as  silent  as  the  starry  dews. 
In  search  of  misery  that  pined  unseen. 
And  would  not  ask.     And  who  can  tell  vhtf 

sights 
He  saw !  what  groans  he  heard  in  that  cold  wacU 
Below !  where  Sin,  in  league  with  gloomy  Detdi 
Marched  daily  through  the  length  and  breadth  flf 

all 
The  land,  wasting  at  will,  and  making  earth. 
Fair  earth  !  a  lazar-house.  a  dungeon  dark. 
Where  Disappointment  fed  on  ruined  Hope; 
Where  Guilt,  worn  out,  leaned  on  the  triple  edfe 
Of  want,  remorse,  despair;  where  Cruelty 
Reached  forth  a  cup  of  wormwood  to  the  Kps 
Of  Sorrow,  that  to  deeper  Sorrow  wailed; 
Where  Mockery,  and  Disease,  and  Poverty. 
Met  miserable  Age,  erewhile  sore  bent 
With  his  own  burden  ;  while  the  arrowy  wiaij 
\  Of  winter  pierced  the  naked  orphan  babe. 
And  chilled  the  mother's  heart,  who  had  nobow: 
And  wherf,  alas !  in  mid -time  of  his  day. 
The  honest  man,  robbed  by  some  villain's  httl 
Or  with  long  sickness  pale,  and  paler  yet 
With  want  and  hunger,  oft  drank,  bitter  draagb 
Of  his  own  tears,  and  had  no  bread  to  eat 
Oh!   who  can  tell  what  sights  he  saw. 

shapes 
Of  wretchedness !  or  who  describe  what 
Of  gratitude  illumed  the  face  of  woe. 
While  from  his  hand  he  gave  the  bounty  fntk- 
As  when  the  sun,  to  Cancer  wheeling  back, 
Returned  from  Capricorn,  and  showed  the  wM^ 
That  long  had  lain  in  cold  and  cheerless  i^gkt 
His  beamy  countenance,  all  nature  then 
Rejoiced  together  glad  ;  the  flower  looked  of 
\K.TA«tcS«A\  iKe  forest  from  hb  locks  shook  < 
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le,  and,  singing,  rose  to  meet  the  day ; 
from  his  hollow  den,  where  many  months 
umbered  sad  in  darkness,  blytbe  and  light 
salt  the  savage  sprung ;  and  saw  again 
lountains  shine ;  and  with  new  songs  of  loTe, 
ed  the  virgin's  ear — so  did  the  house, 
prison-house  of  gailt,  and  all  the  abodes 
iprovided  hopelessness,  revive, 
1  them  looked  the  sunny  messenger 
larity ;  by  angels  tended  still, 

marked  his  deeds,  and  wrote  them  in  the 

book 
od*8  remembrance: — careless  he  to  be 
rved  of  men ;  or  have  each  mite  bestowed 
rded  punctually,  with  name  and  place, 
Bry  bill  of  news :  pleased  to  do  good, 
:ave  and  sought  no  more — nor  questioned 

much, 

easoned  who  deserved  ;  for  well  he  knew 
ace  of  need.     Ah  me !  who  could  mistake  f 
(hame  to  ask,  the  want  that  urged  within, 
losed  a  look  so  perfectly  distinct 

all  else  human,  and  withal  so  full 
isery,  that  none  could  pass  untouched 
}e  a  christian ;  or  thereafter  claim, 
y  form,  the  name  or  rights  of  man ; 
I  the  day  of  judgment,  lift  his  eye : 
i  he,  in  name  of  Christ,  who  gave  the  poor 

I  of  water,  or  a  bit  of  bread, 

ient  for  his  advent,  waiting  stood, 
ing  in  robes  of  love  and  holiness, 
3n*s  fairest  dress !  and  round  him  ranged  in 
white, 
osand  witnesses  appeared,  prepared 

II  his  gracious  deeds  before  the  throne. 


Terrestrial,  which  the  pure  celestial  fire 
Cooled,  and  restrained  in  part  his  flaming  wiag. 

Philosophy  was  deemed  of  deeper  thoiiglit« 
And  judgment  more  severe  than  Poetry ; 
To  hb\e  she,  and  fancy  more  inclined. 
And  yet  if  Fancy,  as  was  understood. 
Was  of  creative  nature,  or  of  power 
With  self- wrought  stuff  to  build  a  fabric  up. 
To  mortal  vision  wonderful  and  strange, 
Philosophy,  the  theoretic,  claimed 
Undoubtedly  the  first  and  highest  place 
In  Fancy's  favour :  her  material  souls ; 
Her  chance ;  her  atoms  shaped  alike ;  her  white 
Proved  black  ;  her  universal  nothing,  all ; 
And  all  her  wondrous  systems,  how  the  mind 
With  matter  met ;  how  man  was  free,  and  yet 
All  preordained ;  how  evil  first  began; 
And  chief,  her  speculations,  soarings  high, 
Of  the  eternal  uncreated  Mind, 
Which  left  all  reason  infinitely  far 
Behind — surprising  feat  of  theory  ! 
Were  pure  creation  of  her  own :  webs  wove 
Of  gossamer  in  Fancy's  lightest  loom; 
And  no  where,  on  the  list  of  being  made 
By  God,  recorded :  but  her  look  meanwhile 
Was  grave  and  studious ;  and  many  thought 
She  reasoned  deeply,  when  she  wildly  raved. 


'  unrenowned  among  the  most  renowned, 
mong  the  fairest  unadmired,  that  mom, 

highest  fame  was  proof  of  highest  worth, 
guished  stood  the  bard  ; — not  he,  who  sold 
icommunicable  heavenly  gift, 
»lly  ;  and  with  lyre  of  perfect  tone, 
red  by  God  himself,  for  honest  praise — 
of  traitors  !  most  dishonest  man  ! — 

the  door  of  Ruin,  and  made  there 
ody  so  sweet,  and  in  the  month 
unkenness   and  debauch,  that   else   had 
croaked 
iral  discordance  jarring  harsh, 

divine  a  song,  that  many  turned 

and  entered  in  undone  ;  and  thought, 
krhile,  it  was  the  gate  of  heaven ;  so  like 
{el's  voice  the  music  seemed :  nor  he, 
whining  grievously  of  damsel  coy, 
ming  fortune,  that  would  nothing  give 
ing  nought,  in  indolent  lament, 
liable,  passed  his  piteous  days, 
I  himself  the  hero  of  his  tale — 
ing  ill  the  poet's  name.     But  he, 
Lrd,  by  God's  own  hand  anointed,  who, 
tue's  all-delighiing  harmony, 
Tibers  tuned  ;  who  from  the  fount  of  truth 

melody,  and  beauty  poured,  and  love, 

stream,  into  the  human  heart ; 
)m  the  height  of  lofty  argument, 
istified  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
ig,  what  still  he  sings — approved  in  heaven, 
1  now  with  boJder  note,  above  the  damp 


The  true,  legitimate,  anointed  bard, 
Whose  song  through  ages  poured  its  melody, 
Was  most  severely  thoughtful,  most  minute 
And  accurate  of  observation,  most 
Familiarly  acquainted  with  all  modes 
And  phases  of  existence.    True,  no  doubt, 
He  had  originally  drunk,  from  out         *  * 
The  fount  of  Ufe  and  love,  a  double  drauglit. 
That  gav^,  whate'er  he  touched,  a  double  Itfe ; 
But  this  was  mere  desire  at  first,  and  power 
Devoid  of  means  to  work  by  ;  need  was  etiU 
Of  persevering,  quick,  inspective  mood 
Of  mind,  of  faithful  memory,  vastly  stored. 
From  universal  being's  ample  field, 
With  knowledge;  and  a  judgment   somid 

clear. 
Well  disciplined  in  nature's  rules  of  taste : 
Discerning  to  select,  arrange,  combine. 
From  infinite  variety,  and  still 
To  nature  true ;  and  guide  withal,  hard  taak. 
The  sacred  living  impetus  divine. 
Discreetly  through  the  harmony  of  song. 
Completed  thus,  the  poet  sung ;  and  age 
'To  age,  enraptured,  heard  his  measures  flow 
Enraptured,  for  he  poured  the  very  fat 
And  marrow  of  existence  through  hie  verae; 
And  gave  the  sout— that  else  in  selfish  cold, 
Unwarmed  by  kindred  interest,  had  lain — > 
A  roomy  life,  a  glowing  relish  high, 
A  sweet  expansive  brotherhood  of  being,"— 
Joy  answering  joy,  and  sigh  responding  sigh, 
I'hrough  all  the  fibres  of  the  social  heart. 
Observant,  sympathetic,  sound  of  head,       . 
Upon  the  ocean  vast  of  human  thought. 
With  passion  rough  and  stormy,  venturing  out. 
Even  as  the  living  billows  rolled,  he  threw 
His  numbers  over  them,  seized  aa  they  were. 
And  to  perpetual  age&  leCi  v.V\^\!cv^«4^ 
To  each,  m  imrcoc  ot  vvmVl  ^^\^^«^\ 
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Despair  for  ever  lowering  dark  on  Sin  ; 
And  Hippinesfi  on  Vinae  smiling  fair. 

He  was  the  minister  of  fame ;  and  gave 

To  whom  he  would  renown  ;  nor  missed  himself,  •  Thoogh  never  seen ;  or  like  the  star  retind 


The  men  who  had  no  name  on  earth:  ecfipwd 
By  lowly  circumslance,  they  lived  unknowa; 
Like  stream  that  in  the  desert  warbles  clev , 
Still  nursing,  as  it  goes,  the  herb  and  flower, 


In  solitudes  of  ether,  far  beyond 
I  All  sight,  not  of  essential  splendour  less, 
I  Though  shining  unobserved  ;  none  saw  their  pm 

Devotion,  none  their  tears,  their  fkith,  and  km 
'  Which  burned  within  them,  both  to  God  andi 


Although  despisini;  much  the  idiot  roar 

Of  popular  applause,  that  euddon  oft 

Unnaturally  turning,  whom  it  nursed 

Itself  devoured, — tlic  lasting  fame,  tlie  praise 

Of  God  and  holy  men,  to  excellence  given. 

Yet  less  he  sought  his  own  renown,  than  wished  None  saw  but  God.     He,  in  his  bottle,  all 

To  have  the  eternal  images  of  truth  Their  tears  preserved,  and  every  holy  wiak 

And  beauty,  pictured  in  his  verse,  admired.  :  Wrote  in  his  book ;  and  not  as  they  had  done, 

'Twas  these,  taking  immortal  shape  and  form       t  But  as  they  wished  with  all  their  heart  to  do, 

Beneath  his  eye,  that  charmed  his  midnight  watch.   Arrayed  them  now  in  glory,  and  displayed.' 


No  longer  hid  by  coarse  uncourtly  garb" 
In  lustre  eqiml  to  their  inward  worth. 


And  oft  his  soul  with  awful  iranttpuns  shook. 

Of  happiness,  unfelt  by  other  men. 

This  was  that  spull,  that  sorcery,  which  bound 

The  poet  to  the  lyre,  and  would  nut  let 

Him  go  ;  that  hidden  mystery  of  joy. 

Which  made  him  sing  in  spite  of  fortune's  worst ;   Who,  in  the  glowing  mom  of  vigorous  life. 


Man's  time  was  past,  and  lus  eternity 
Begun !  no  fear  remained  of  change.    The  yoitfk 


And  was,  at  once,  both  motive  and  reward. 


High  reaching  after  great  religious  deeds. 
Was  suddenly  cut  off,  with  all  his  hopes 
In  sunny  bloom,  and  unaccomplished  left 
Ilis  withered  aims,— eaw  everlasting  days 
Before  him  dawning  rise,  in  which  to  acktere 
All  gloriotis  things,  and  get  himself  the  dsom 
That  jealotis  Death  too  soon  forbade  oa  eaitk 


oev: 


Nor  now  among  the  choral  harps,  in  this 
The  native  clime  of  song,  are  those  unknown. 
With  higher  note  ascending,  who,  below, 
In  holy  ardour,  aimed  at  lofty  strains. 
True  fame  is  never  lost :  many,  whose  names 
Were  honoured  much  on  Earth,  are  famotis  here  \ 
For  poetry,  and  with  archangel  harps. 
Hold  no  unequal  rivalry  in  song ; 

Leading  the  choirs  of  heaven,  in  numbers  high.      Prodigious  difference  made,  in  the  a&in 
In  numbers  ever  sweet  and  ever  new.  And  thoughts  of  every  man,  as  certainty. 

«         For  doubt,  all  doubt  w^as  gone,  of  every  kind; 

Behold  them  yonder,  where  the  river  pure        j  Doubt  that  erewhile,  beneath  the  lowest  baie 
Flows  warbling  down  before  the  throne  of  God,  :  Of  moral  reasonings,  deepest  laid,  crept  in, 
And,  shading,  on  each  side,  the  tree  of  life  '  And  made  the  strongest,  best  cemented  tower* 

Spreads  its  unfading  boughs !  see  how  they  shine, '  Of  human  workmanship,  so  weakly  shake, 
In  garments  white,  quailing  deep  draughts  of  love, '  And  to  their  lofty  tops  so  waver  still. 


Old  things  had  passed  away,  and  all  wi 
And  yet  of  all  the  new-begon,  nought  so 


And  harping  on  their  harps,  new  harmonies 
Preparing  for  the  car  of  God,  Most  High  ! 

But  why  should  I,  of  individusl  worth. 
Of  individual  glory,  longer  sing? 
No  true  believer  was  that  day  obscure ; 
No  holy  soul  but  had  enough  of  joy ; 
No  pious  wish  without  its  full  reward. 
Who  in  the  Father  and  the  Son  believed. 
With  faith  that  wrought  by  love  to  holy  deeds. 
And  purified  the  heart,  none  trembled  there. 
Nor  had  by  earthly  guise  his  rank  concealed  : 


That  those  who  btiilt  them,  feared  their  aMi 
I  fall. 

But  doubt,  all  doubt  was  past ;  and  in  its  pkt* 
i  To  every  thought  that  in  the  heart  of  man 
I  Was  present,  now  had  come  an  absolute, 
i  Unquestionable  certainty,  which  gave 
I  To  each  decision  of  the  mind,  immense 
I  Importance,  raising  to  its  proper  height 
j  The  sequent  tide  of  passion,  whether  joy 
■  Or  grief.    The  good  man  knew,  in  vt*ry  tnik 
;  That  he  was  saved  to  all  eternity. 

And  feared  no  more ;  the  bad  had  proof  ooo^ 


Whether,  unknown,  he  tilled  the  ground  remote.   That  he  was  damned  for  ever ;  and  beliefed 


Observant  of  the  sessons,  and  adored 

God  in  the  promise  yearly  verified. 

Of  seed-time,  harvest,  summer,  winter,  day 

And  night,  returning  duly  at  the  time 

Appointed  ;  or  on  the  shadowy  mountain  side. 

Worshipped  at  dewy  eve,  watching  his  flocks ; 

Or,  trading,  saw  the  wonders  of  the  deep, 

And  at  the  needle  to  the  starry  pole 

T^imed  constantly,  so  he  his  heart  to  God ; 

Or  f  Ise,  in  servitude  severe,  was  taught 

To  break  the  bonds  of  sin ;  or,  begging,  learned 

To  trust  the  Providence  that  fed  the  raven. 

And  clothed  the  lily  with  her  anniial  gown. 

Most  numerous  indeed,  among  the  saved, 
And  many  too,  not  least  illustrious,  ahooe. 


I  Entirely,  that  on  every  wicked  soul 
Anguish  should  come,  and  wrath  and  utter  v«t. 


j     Knowledge  was  much  increased,  bat 

!  more. 

;  The  film  of  Time,  that  still  before  the  ligbi 
Of  mortal  vision  danced,  and  led  the  best 
Astray,  pursuing  unsubstantial  dreams, 
Had  dropped  firom  every  eye :  men  saw  tktf  ik(T 
Had  vexed  themselves  in  vain,  to  understmi 
What  now  no  hope  to  understand  remsinad; 
That  they  had  often  oonnted  evil  good. 
And  good  lor  ill ;  laughed  when  they  aboiild^ 

wepl. 
And  wept  forlorn  when  God  intended  mink 
But  what  of  all  their  Iblliea  pMt,  •ofpnM^ 
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Qoet,  and  seemed  most  totally  insane 

accountable,  was  value  set 

cts  of  a  day ;  was  serious  grief, 

for  loss,  or  gain  of  mortal  things ; 

ly  impi>ssiblo  it  ttcemed, 

len  their  proper  interest  saw,  that  aught 

inablo  kind,  that  aught  which  e'er 

ic,  or  cease  to  be,  however  named, 

make  a  human  soul,  a  legal  heir 

asting  years,  rejoice  or  weep 

St  mood  ;  for  nothing  now  seemed  worth 

ht,  but  had  eternal  bearing  in*t. 

truth  had  been  af>sented  to  in  Time, 

lever,  till  this  day,  had  made  a  due 

ion  on  the  heart.     Take  one  example ; 

oin  heaven  it  was  revealed,  and  oft 

d  in  the  world,  fnmi  pulpits  preached, 

mcd  and  read  in  holy  books,  that  God 

ed  not  the  persons  of  mankind. 

I  been  truly  credited  and  felt, 

gt  in  purple  robe,  had  owned,  indeed, 

gar  for  his  brother ;  pride  of  rank 

cc  thawed  into  paternal  love  ; 

ion  feared  the  day  of  equal  rights, 

d  ;  covetous  extortion  kept 

the  hour  of  reckoning,  soon  to  come ; 

}ed  injustice  thought  of  being  judged, 

c  should  stand  on  equal  foot  beside 

in  he  wronged.     And  surely — nay,  'tis 

ue, 

e,  beyond  all  whispering  of  doubt, 

,  who  lifted  up  the  reekinsr  scourge, 

J  with  gore  from  the  slaveys  back,  before 

k  again,  had  paused,  and  seriously 

ribunal  thought,  where  God  himself 

ook  him  in  the  face,  and  ask  in  wrath, 

dst  thou  this  ?    Man !   was  he  not  thy 

other  ? 

thy  bone,  and  flesh  and  blood  of  thine  * 


Of  lips  uncircumcised,  was  then  fulfilled; 

To  the  last  tittle  scrupulously  fulfilled. # 

It  was  foretold  by  those  of  ancient  days, 

A  time  should  come,  when  wickedness  should 

weep 
Abashed ;  when  every  lofty  look  of  man 
I  Should  be  bowed  down,  and  all  his  haughtineH 
Made  low ;  when  righteousness  alone  should  lift 
The  head  in  glory,  and  rejoice  at  heart ; 
When  many,  first  in  splendour  and  renown. 
Should  be  most  vile ;  nnd  many,  lowest  once 
And  lost  in  poverty's  obscurest  nook, 
Highest  and  tirst  in  honour  should  be  seen, 
I  Exalted ;  and  when  some,  when  all  the  good, 
'  Should  rise  to  glory,  and  eternal  life  ; 
,  And  all  the  bad,  lamenting,  wake,  condemned 
j  To  shame,  contempt,  and  everlasting  grief 

!     These  prophecies  had  tarried  long ;  so  long 
That  many  wagged  the  head,  and,  taunting,  asked. 
When  shall  they  come  f  But  asked  nor  more,  nor 

mocked  : 
For  the  reproach  of  prophecy  was  wiped 
Away,  and  every  word  of  God  found  true. 

And  O  !  what  change  of  state !  what  change 
of  rank ! 
In  that  assembly  every  where  was  seen  ! 
The  humble-hearted  laughed ;  the  lofty  mourned ; 
And  every  man  according  to  his  wofks 
Wrought  in  the  body,  there  took  character. 


Thus  stood  they  mixed  !  all  generations  stood 
Of  all  mankind  !  innumerable  throng ! 
Great  harvest  of  the  grave  !  waiting  the  will 
Of  Heaven,  attentively  and  silent  all. 
As  forest  spreading  out  beneath  the  calm 
Of  evening  skies,  when  even  the  single  leaf 
Is  heard  distinctly  rustle  down  and  fall ; 
So  silent  they,  when  from  above,  the  sound 
this  truth,  by  heaven  and  reason  taught.    Of  rapid  wheelrj  approached,  and  suddenly 
fOT  fully  credited  on  earth.  ,  In  heaven  appeared  a  host  of  an^^fls  strong, 

:d,  flattered,  lofiy  men  of  power,  ;  With  chariots  and  with  steeds  of  burning  fire: 

wealth  bought   verdicts  of  applause  for   Cherub,  and  Seraph,  Thrones,  Dominions,  Pow- 
>eds  ers, 

i;dness,  could  ne'er  believe  the  time  Brii^ht  in  celestial  armour,  dnzzlini;,  rode : 

ruly  come,  when  jud^jnient  sliould  pro- "  And  leading  in  the  front,  illustrious  shone 


!ed 

lly  against  them,  and  they,  too, 
good  speaker  at  the  Jiidg«)'s  ear, 
ssses  to  bring  them  off  for  gold, 
iV  to  turn  the  sentence  from  its  course; 
Y  of  low  estate,  who  saw  themselves, 
er  day,   despised^   and   wronged,   and 
ocked, 
redress,  could  scarcely  think  the  day 


Michael  and  Gabriel.  8<-rvunts  long  approved 
In  high  commission,— girt  that  day  with  power. 
Which  noufsht  created,  man  or  devil,  might 
I  Resist :  nor  waited  gazing  long  ;  but  quick 
I  Descending,  silently  and  without  sung, 
i  As  servants  bent  to  do  their  master's  work, 
To  middle  air  they  raised  the  human  race. 
Above  the  path  long  travelled  by  the  sun ; 
And  as  a  shepherd  jfrom  the  sheep  divides 


ct  level  with  the  potentates 
ices  of  the  earth,  and  have  their  cause 
d  fairly,  and  their  rights  allowed, 
this  truth  ^as  felt,  believed  atid  felt, 
n  were  really  of  a  common  stock  ; 
man  ever  had  been  more  than  man. 

prophecy — ^revealed  \ry  holy  bards, 
g  the  ^%ill  ofheaven  by  Jndah's  streams- 
;)phecy  that  wailed  long,  the  scoff 


e'er  arrive,  when  they  in  truth  should  :  The  goats ;  or  husbandman,  with  reaping  bands, 
ind  In  harvest,  separates  the  precious  wheat. 

Selected  from  the  tares  :  so  did  they  part 
Mankind, — the  good  and  bad,  to  right  and  left,— 
To  meet  no  more  ;  these  ne'er  again  to  smile; 
Nor  those  to  weep ;  these  never  more  to  share 
:  Society  of  mercy  with  the  saints ; 
'  Nor.  hcnr>eforth,  those  to  suffer  with  the  vile. 
'  Strange  parting !   not  for  hours,  nor  days,  nor 

months. 
Nor  for  ten  thousand  time*  v«iv  \W>»!«xA.  ^^tiw^N 
i  But  foK  m  YtVkoVe  tuciux^  \  x\mi^^^x 
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And  pleaant  to  the  righteouB,  yet  to  all 
Strange  flkl  moet  strangely  felt !    The  sire,  to 

right 
Retiring,  saw  the  son,  sprung  firom  hit  loins, 
Beloved  how  dearly  once — but  who  forgot, 
Too  toon,  in  tin't  intoxicating  cup. 
The  fa(her*t  warnings  and  the  mother's  tear*— 
Pall  to  the  left  among  the  reprobate. 
And  sons  redeemed,  beheld  the  fathers,  whom 
They  loTed  and  honoured  once,  gathered  among 
The  wicked :  brothers,  sisters,  kinsmen,  frieodt; 
Hutband  and  wife,  who  ate  at  the  same  board, 
And  under  the  same  roof,  united,  dwelt, 
From  youth  to  hoary  age,  bearing  the  chance 
And  change  of  time  together, — parted  then 
For  evermore.    But  none  whose  friendship  grew 
From  virtue's  pure  and  everlasting  root. 
Took  difierent  roads; — these,   knit  in  stricter 

bonds 
Of  amity,  embracing,  saw  no  more 
Death  with  his  scythe  stand  by,  nor  heard  the 

word, 
The  bitter  word,  which  closed  all  earthly  fnend- 

ships, 
And  finished  every  feast  of  love — Farewell. 
To  all,  strange  parting !  to  the  wicked,  sad 
And  terrible !  new  horror,  seized  them  while 
They  saw  the  saints  withdrawing,  and  with  them 
All  hope  of  safety,  all  dclny  of  wrath. 

Beneath  a  crown  of  rosy  light, — ^like  that 
Which  once  in  Goshen,  on  the  flocks,  and  herds. 
And  dwellings,  smiled,  of  Jacob,  while  the  land 
Of  Nile  was  dark ;  or  like  the  pillar  bright 
Of  sacred  fire,  that  stood  above  the  sons 
Of  Israel,  when  they  camped  at  midnight  by 
The  foot  of  Horeb,  or  the  desert  side 
Of  Sinai, — ^now  the  righteous  took  their  place. 
All  took  their  place,  who  ever  wished  to  go 
To  heaven,  for  heaven's  own  sake  ;  not  one  re- 
mained      J. 
Among  the  accu^Hlfhat  e'er  desired  with  all 
The  heart  to  befnjRmed  ;  that  ever  sought 
Submissively  to  flo  the  will  of  God, 
Howe*er  it  crossed  his  own :  of  .to  escape 
Hell,  for  aught  other  than  its  ^ehi(ilt-es. 
All  took  their  place  rejoicing,  and  beheld, 
In  centre  of  the  crown  of  golden  beams 
That  canopied  them  o'er,  these  gracious  words. 
Blushing  with  tints  of  love  :— Fear  not,  my  saints. 

To  other  sighl  of  horrible  dismay. 
Jehovah's  ministers,  the  wicked  drove. 
And  left  them  bound  immoveable  in  chains 
Of  Justice :  o*er  their  heads  a  bowless  cloud 
Of  indignation  hong:  a  cloud  it  was 
Of  thick  and  utter  darkness ;  rolling,  like 
An  ocean,  tides  of  livid,  pirchy  flame ; 
With  thunders  charged,  and  lightnings  ruinous. 
And  red  with  forked  vengeance,  such  as  wounds; 
The  soul;  and  full  of  angry  shapes  of  wrath; 
And  eddies,  whirling  with  tumultuous  fire ;  ' 
And  forms  of  terror  raving  to  and  fro ; 
And  monatert,  unimagined  heretofore 
By  guilty  men  in  dreams  before  their  death. 
From  horrid  to  more  homd  cYvatv^w^  %\\ll^ 
Id  hideout  movement  iVirougVi  \.Va,v  bvottiv^  ^v\K  \ 
And  evermore  the  thundeta,  m\am\mTi%,  «^>la 


From  out  the  darkness,  uttering  loud  these  winds, 
Which  every  guilty  conscience  echoed  back : 
"  Ye  knew  your  duly,  but  ye  did  it  not.** 
Dread  words !  that  barred  excuse,  and  threw  the 

weight 
Of  every  man*s  perdition  on  himself 
Directly  home.    Dread  words  !  heard  thai,  lad 

heard 
For  ever  through  the  wastes  of  Erebus. 
'*  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not !" 
These  were  the  words  which  glowed  opoD  tbs 

sword, 
Whose  wrath  burned  fearfully  behind  the  curssd, 
As  they  were  driven  away  from  God  to  TopheL 
"  Ye  knew  your  duty,  but  ye  did  it  not  !** 
These  are  the  words  to  which  the  harps  of  grief 
Are  strung ;  and  to  the  chorus  of  the  damned. 
The  rocks  of  hell  repeat  them  evermore ; 
Loud  echoed  through  the  caverns  of  despair. 
And  poured  in  thunder  on  the  ear  of  Woe. 

Nor  mined  men  alone,  beneath  that  cloud. 
Trembled :  there  Satan  and  his  legions  stood ; 
Satan  the  first  and  eldest  sinner,  bound 
For  judgment :  he,  by  other  name,  held  once 
Conspicuous  rank  in  heaven  among  the  aoos 
Of  happiness,  rejoicing  day  and  night : 
But  pride,  that  was  ashamed  to  bow  to  God 
Most  high,  his  bosom  filled  with  hate,  his  &ce 
Made  black  with  envy,  and  in- bis  soul  begot 
Thoughts  guilty  of  rebellion  'gainst  the  throos 
Of  the  Eternal  Father  and  the  Son, — 
From  everlasting  built  on  righteousness. 


Ask  not  how  pride,  in  one  created  pure, 
Could  grow  ;  or  sin  without  example  spring, 
Where  holiness  alone  was  sown :  esteem  *t 
Enough,  that  he,  as  every  being  made 
By  God,  was  made  entirely  holy,  had 
The  will  of  God  before  him  set  for  law 
And  regulation  of  his  life ;  and  power 
To  do  as  bid ;  but  was,  meantime,  left  free, 
To  prove  his  ^Wjh,  his  gratitude,  his  love; 
How  prove4  VIMVb'  f  for  how  could  service  doai. 
That  might  not  else  have  been  withheld,  erioM 
The  will  to  serve,  which,  rather  than  the  deed, 
God  doth  require,  and  virtue  counts  alone? 
To  stand  or  fall,  to  do  or  leave  undone. 
Is  reason's  lofty  privilege,  denied 
To  all  below,  by  instinct  bound  to  fate, 
Unmeriting  alike  reward  or  blame. 


Thus  free,  the  Devil  chose  to  disobey 
Tho  will  of   God ;  and  was  thrown  out  fiti 

heaven, 
And  with  him  all  his  bad  example  stained: 
Yet  not  to  utter  punishment  decreed, 
But  left  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  sin. 
In  tempting  and  seducing  man — too  soon. 
Too  easily  seduced !     And  from  the  day. 
He  first  set  foot  on  earth — of  rancour  full 
And  pride,  and  hate,  and  malice,  and  reTeng*' 
He  set  himself,  with  most  felonious  aim, 
And  hellish  perseverance,  to  root  out 
All  good,  and  in  its  place  to  plant  all  ill; 
To  rub  and  raze,  from  all  created  things, 
^\kfeVuct  ^^<^VaIy  portraiture  divine. 

kiA  Q^  ^^TSk  v^  «cia^»aQN^\i^  ^RMSLures  giin » 
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reatuves  off*  from  loyally 

tor ;  and  to  make  them  bow 

lim.    Nor  failed  of  great  auccesa, 

icll  thia  day  can  teatify. 

d  large  empire  in  the  world, 

roudly  with  the  King  of  heaven. 

es  were  built,  and  sacrifice 

d  upon  hia  altars  flowed ; 

eat  pleased  him,  for   in  show  he 

od,  whole  notions  bowing  fell 

urshipping,  and  from  his  lips 

sles,  which  he,  by  priests — 

re  his  priests  in  every  age— 

)ugh  guestiing  but  at  future  things, 

t,  yet  still  believed ;  so  well 

,  in  ambiguous  phrase,  he  veiled. 

I  wonder,  that  with  man  once  fallen, 
should  succeed.     Large  waa  his 

riding ;  though  impaired  by  sin, 
id  constant  practice,  day  and  night, 
lile,  and  all  hypocrisy, 
gc,  gave  him  experience  vast 
actics,  such  as  boyish  man, 
irength  divine,  could  ill  withstand. 
:new  his  weaker  Ude  ;  and  still 
:h   baits  that   pleased   the  senses 

;nt  passions  offering  terms 
',  and  bribing  reason^s  eye 
wealth,  and  honoura  near  at  hand ; 
misadvise  his  future  hope 
false  unkerneled  promises 

sensual  gluttony  and  love, 
>st  their  grosser  appetites. 
r*s  heart,  who  lived  secure, 
m  least,  he  entered  at  his  will. 
hose  his  residence  in  courts, 
9,  stirring  princes  up  to  acts 
tyranny ;  and  moving  priests 
h,  and  swap  the  souls  of  men 
3ficc8,  and  addreas 
ling.     Nor  the  saints  elect, 
with  God,  in  virtue's  path  sublime, 
fiieiimcs  venture  to  molest ; 
I  moments  of  unguarded  thought, 
illy  doubts  and  fears,  that  God 
oint  their  hope ;  and  in  their  way 
casures,  tongued  so  sweet,  and  so 
irrayed,  that  many  atooped, 
n  of  heavenly  aort,  and  fell ; 
ligh  professions,  brought  disgrace 

to  tliemsclves,  thereafter,  long 
;ht8  of  sore  repentance,  vexed 
unwonted  sorrow,  and  remorae. 
y  should  have  fallen,  and  more  have 

guardian  angels, — who,  by  God 
1,  stood  beside  them  in  the  hour 
lether  craft,  or  fierce  attack, 
tepest  skill  opposing  skill 
id  to  his  strongest  arm,  an  arm 
—upborne  them  in  their  handa,  and 

ith  all  diacerument,  quick,  to  pierce 
8  and  foireat  ahowa  of  ain. 


Now,  like  a  roaring  lion,  up  and  down 
The  world,  destroying,  though  unseen,  he  raged: 
And  now,  retiring  back  to  Tartarua, 
Far  back,  beneath  the  thick  of  guiltiest  dark, 
Where  night  ne'er  heard  of  day,  in  council  grim 
He  sat,  with   ministers  whose    thoughts   were 

damned. 
And  there  auch  plans  devised,  aa,  had  not  God 
Checked  and  rcatrained,  had  added  earth  entire 
To  hell,  and  uninhabited  left  heaven, 
Jehovah  unadored.    Nor  unaevere. 
Even  then,  his  punishment  deserved :  the  Worm 
That  never  dies,  coiled  in  his  bosom,  gnawed 
Perpetually ;  sin  after  ain,  brought  pang 
Succeeding  pang ;  and  now  and  then  the  bolts 
Of  Zion's  King,  vindictive,  smote  his  soul 
With  fiery  woe  to  blast  his  proud  designs : 
And  gave  him  earnest  of  the  wrath  to  come. 
And  chief,  when  on  the  cross,  Messiah  said, 
"  'Tia  finished,"  did  the  edge  of  vengeance  amite 
Him  through,  and  all  his  gloomy  legions  touch 
With  new  despair.    But  yet,  to  be  the  firat 
In  mischief,  to  have  armies  at  hia  call. 
To  hold  dispute  with  God,  in  days  of  Time 
His  pride  and  malice  fed,  and  bore  him  up 
Above  the  worst  of  ruin  :  still,  to  plan 
And  act  great  deeds,  tho*  wicked,  brought  at  least 
The  recompense  which  nature  hath  attached 
To  all  activity,  and  aim  pursued 
With  perseverance,  good,  or  bad  ;  for  aa. 
By  nature's  laws,  immutable  and  just, 
Enjoyment  stops  where  indolence  begins , 
And  purposeless,  to* morrow  borrowing  sloth, 
Itself,  heaps  on  ita  shoulders  loads  of  woe. 
Too  heavy  to  be  borne  ;  so  industry,— 
To  meditate,  to  plan,  resolve,  perform. 
Which  in  itself  is  good — as  surely  brings 
Reward  of  good,  no  matter  what  be  done : 
And  auch  reward  the  Devil  had,  as  long 
As  the  decrees  eternal  gave  him  space 
To  work :  but  now,  all  action  ceased ;  his  hope 
Of  doing  evil  perished  quite  ;  his  pride. 
His  courage,  failed  him ;  and  beneath  that  cloud, 
Which  hung  its  central  terrors  o'er  his  head. 
With  all  his  angels,  he,  for  sentence,  stood. 
And  rolled  his  eyes  around,  that  uttered  guilt 
And  woe,  in  horrible  perfection  joined. 
As  he  had  been  the  chief  and  leader,  long, 
Of  the  apostate  crew  that  warred  with  God 
And  holiness;  so  now,  among  the  bad. 
Lowest,  and  most  forlorn,  and  trembling  most. 
With  all  iniquity  deformed  and  foul, 
With  all  perdition  ruinous  and  dark, 
He  stood, — example  awful  of  the  wrath 
Of  God !  sad  mark,  to  which  all  sin  must  fall ! — 
And  made,  on  every  side,  so  black  a  hell, 
That  spirits,  used  to  night  and  misery, 
To  distance  drew,  and  looked  another  way; 
And  from  their  golden  cloud,  far  off,  tho  saints 
Saw  round  him  darkneas  grow  more  dark,  and 

heard 
The  impatient  thunderbolts,  with  deadliest  craah. 
And  frequentest,  break  o'er  his  hoad,-Hhe  sign. 
That  Satan  there,  the  vilest  sinner,  stood. 

Ah  me !  what  eyes  were  there  beneath  that 
cloud ! 
Eyea  of  dcsptiix ,  ^oA.  «iv^  ^t\XL\xv\  «t^^% 
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That  looked,   and  looked,   and  saw,  where'er 

they  looked, 
Interminable  darkness  !  utter  woe  ! 

*Twa8  pitiful  to  see  the  early  flower 
Nipped  hy  the  unfeeling  frost,  just  when  it  rose. 
Lovely  in  youth,  and  put  its  beauties  on. 
*Twas  pitiful  to  see  the  hopes  of  all 
The  year,  the  yellow  harvest,  made  a  heap, 
By  rains  of  judgment ;  or  by  torrents  swept, 
With  flacks  and  cattle,  down  the  racing  flood ; 


Was  sadder  still,  the  saddest  seen  in  Time: 

A  man,  to-day  the  glory  of  his  kind. 

In  reason  clear,  in  understanding  large. 

In  judgment  sound,  in  fancy  quick,  in  hope 

Abundant,  and  in  promise,  like  a  field 

Well  cultured,  and  refreshed   with  dews  from 

God; 
To-morrow,    chained,    and    raving    mad,   and 

whipped 
By  servile  hands ;  sitting  on  dismal  straw. 
And  gnashing  with  his  teeth  against  the  chain. 


Or  scattered  by  the  winnowing  winds,  that  bore,   The  iron  chain  that  bound  him  hand  and  foot; 


Upon  their  angry  wings,  the  wrath  of  heaven 
Sad  was  the  fleld,  where  yesterday  was  heard 
The  roar  of  war  ;  and  sad  the  sight  of  maid. 
Of  mother,  widow,  sister,  daughter,  wife, 
Stooping  and  weeping  over  senseless,  cold, 
Defaced,  and  mangled  lumps  of  breathless  earth. 
Which   had    been   husbands,  fathers,  brothers, 

sons. 
And  lovers,  when  that  morning's  sun  arose. 
'Twas  sad  to  sec  the  wonted  seat  of  friend 
Removed  by  death :  and  sad  to  visit  scenes, 
When  old,  where,  in  the  smiling  morn  of  Hfo, 
Lived  many,  who  both  knew  and  loved  us  much. 
And  they  all  gone,  dead,  or  dispersed  abroad ; 
And  stranger  faces  seen  among  their  hills. 
'Twas  sad  to  see  the  little  orphan  babe 
Weeping  and  sobbing  on  its  mother's  grave. 
*Twa8  pitiful  to  see  an  old,  forlorn. 
Decrepit,  withered  wretch,  unhoused,  unclad, 
Starving  to  death  with  poverty  and  cold. 
*Twas  pitiful  to  see  a  blooming  bride, 
That  promise  gave  of  many  a  happy  year, 
Touched   by  decay,  turn  pale,  and  waste,  and 

die. 
'Twos  pitiful  to  hear  the  murderous  thrust 
Of  ruffian's  blade  that  sought  the  life  entire. 
*Twas  sad  to  hear  the  blood  come  gurgling  forth 
From  out  the  throat  of  the  wild  suicide. 
Sad  was  the  sight  of  widowed,  childless  age 
Weeping.     I  saw  it  once.     Wrinkled  with  time, 
And  hoary  with  the  dust  of  years,  an  old 
And  worthy  man  came  to  his  humble  roof. 
Tottering  and  slow,  and  on  the  threshold  stood. 
No  foot,  no  voice,  was  heard  within  ;  none  came 
To  meet  him,  where  he  oft  had  met  a  wife. 
And  sons,  and  daughters,  glad  at  his  return ; 
None  came  to  meet  him  ;  for  that  day  had  seen 
The  oldtnan  lay,  within  the  narrow  house, 
The  last  of  all  his  family  ;  and  now 
He  stood  in  soHtude,  in  solitude 
Wide  as  the  world ;  for  all  that  made  to  him 
Society,  had  fled  beyond  its  bounds. 
Wherever  strayed  his  aimless  eye,  there  lay 
The  wreck  of  some  fond  hope,  that  touched  his 

soul 
With  bitter  thoughts,  and  told  him  all  was  past. 
His  lonely  cot  was  silent ;  and  he  looked 
As  if  he  could  not  enter  ;  on  his  staflT, 
Bending,  he  leaned  ;  and  from  his  weary  eye, 
Distressing  sight !  a  single  tear-drop  wept  i 
None  followed,  for  the  fount  of  tears  was  dry; 
Alone  ond  last  it  fell  from  wrinkle  down 
To  wrinkle,  till  it  lost  itself,  drunk  by 
The  withered  chceV.,  on  'wY\\c\\  ^?^ti\w  t\o  emile 
Should  conic,  or  drop  ot  \em\cTtve.aa X^^  «eew. 
This  sight  was  very  p\ulvk\  *,  W\  oue 


And  trying  whiles  to  send  his  glaring  eye 
Beyond  the  wide  circumference  of  his  woe; 
Or,  humbling  more,  more  miserable  still. 
Giving  an  idiot  laugh,  that  served  to  show 
The  blasted  scenery  of  his  horrid  face ; 
Calling  the  straw  his  sceptre,  and  the  stone, 
On  which  he  pinioned  sat,  his  royal  throne. 
Poor,  poor,  poor  man  !  fallen  far  below  the  bnite! 
His  reason  strove  in  vain  to  And  her  way, 
liOst  in  the  stormy  desert  of  his  brain ; 
And  being  active  still,  she  wrought  all  strange, 
Fantastic,  execrable,  monstrous  things. 

All  these  were  sad,  and  thousands  more,  dot 
sleep 
Forgotten  beneath  the  funeral  pall  of  Time ; 
And  bards,  as  well  became,  bewailed  them  much. 
Whh  doleful  instruments  of  weeping  song. 
But  what  were  these?  what   might  be  wone, 

had  in't, 
However  small,  some  grains  of  happiness: 
And  man  nc*er  drank  a  cup  of  earthly  sort, 
!  I'hat  might  not  held  another  drop  of  gall ; 
Or,  in  his  deepest  sorrow,  laid  his  head 
Upon  a  pillow,  set  so  close  with  thorns. 
That  might  not  held  another  prickle  still. 
Accordingly,  the  saddest  hrinian  look 
Had  hope  in't ;  faint  indeed,  but  still  'twas  hope. 
But  why  excuse  the  misery  of  earth  ! 
Say  it  was  dismal,  cold,  and  dark,  and  deep. 
Beyond  the  utterance  of  strongest  words : 
But  say  that  none  remembered  it,  who  saw 
The  eye  of  beings  damned  for  evermore ! 
Rolling,  and  rolling,  and  rolling  still  in  vain. 
To  find  some  ray,  to  see  beyond  the  gulf 
Of  an  unavenued,  fierce,  fiery,  hot, 
Interminable,  dark  Futurity  ! 
And  roUing  still,  and  rolling  still  in  vain  ! 

Thus  stood  the  reprobate  heneath  the  shtds 
Of  terror,  and  beneath  the  crown  of  love, 
The  good  ;  and  there  was  silence  in  the  vank 
Of  heaven  :  and  as  they  stood  and  listened,  iWf 

heard. 
Afar  to  left,  among  the  utter  dark. 
Hell  rolling  o'er  his  waves  of  burning  fire; 
And  thundering  through  his  caverns,  empty  tbea, 
As  if  he  preparation  made,  to  act 
The  final  vengeance  of  the  Fiery  Lamb. 
And  here  was  heard,  conning  from  out  the  Pk, 
The  hollow  waiHng  of  Eternal  Death, 
And  horrid  cry  of  the  Undying  Worm. 


The  wicked  paler  turned  ;  and  scarce  the  fod 

V^\tft\\  <i^waV^^t;  hut  were  no?  lonir  disimyvi 

^\aXTBk^t(s«QL\.oaaL'^^\»wiys^^,^^:j^  vroixiroiu&ic| 
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The  angel  of  Mercy  stood,  and,  on  the  bad, 
Turning  liis  back,  over  the  ransomed  threw 
His  bow  bedropped  with  imagery  of  love, 
And  promises  on  which  their  faith  reclined. 
Throughout,   deep,   breathless  silence  reigned 

again ; 
And  on  the  circuit  of  the  upper  spheres, 
A  glorious  seraph  stood,  and  cried  aloud. 
That  every  ear  of  man  and  devil  heard  : 
"  Him  that  is  filthy,  let  be  filthy  still; 
Him  that  is  holy,  let  be  holy  still." 
And  suddenly,  another  squadron  bright. 
Of  high  arch-angel  glory,  stooping,  brought 
A  marvellous  bow  ;  one  base  upon  the  Cross. 
The  other,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  Bear, 
They  placed,  from  south  to  north,  spanning  the 

heavens, 
And  on  each  hand  dividing  good  and  bad, — 
Who  read  on  either  side  these  burning  words, 
Which  ran  along  the  arch  in  living  fire, 
And  wanted  not  to  be  believed  in  full : 
"  Aa  ye  have  sown,  so  shall  ye  reap  this  day." 


BOOK  X. 


ANALYSIS. 

The  author  invokes  God,  for  acceptance,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  he  may  faith- 
fully interpret  the  notes  of  the  ancient  Bard, 
"  the  holy  numbers'*  which  his  spirit  hears, 
and  describe  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

Suddenly  Michael  sounds  the  golden  trumpet, 
and  millions,  infinite,  of  the  holy  spirits  gathered 
from  heaven  as  well  as  from  the  farthest  worlds 
around,  and  met  at  the  F^temal  throne ;  and 
from  a  rndiant  cloud,  God  declares  the  purpose 
of  the  aissembly.  He  states  the  destiny  of  man 
is  concluded,  the  day  of  Retribution,  appointed 
from  all  eternity,  ia  come,  and  the  generations 
of  earth  collected  to  the  place  of  judgment. 

The  Father  infinite  then  addresses  the  Messiah, 
and  assigns  to  him  his  covenant  office  of  Judge. 
The  Son,  taking  the  book  of  rememUjrance, 
the  seven  last  thunders,  the  crowns  of  life,  and 
the  Sword  of  Justice,  sscends  the  living  Cha- 
riot of  God,  attended  by  numbers  infinite,  moves 
forward  in  glory,  becomes  visible  to  the  sons  of 
men,  and  ascends  the  Throne,  placed  between 
the  gfK>d  and  bad. 

In  awful  silence  a  mighty  angel  spread  open  the 
book  of  God's  remembrance,  and  each  one  with 
sincere  conscience  attests  the  record  true.  He 
arose  to  pronounce  the  sentence.  No  creature 
breathed,  every  sphere  and  star  stood  still  and 
listened,  and  upon  the  wicked  first  he  issued  the 
dread  decree ;  and  plunged  the  sword,  which 
now  he  drew,  into  the  midst;  they  sink  into 
final  mi^tery,  into  utter  darkness  and  irremedi- 
able woe. — The  fire  then  consumed  the  earth. 
Lastly  the  righteous  receive  the  crowns,  and  a 
joyous  approval,  and  ascend  to  heaven  with 
their  judge,  singing  glory  to  God  and  to  the 
Lamb. 
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God  of  my  fathers !  holy,  just,  and  good ! 
My  God  !  my  Father!  my  unfailing  Hope  ! 
Jehovah  !  let  the  incense  of  my  praise, 
Accepted,  burn  before  thy  mercy  scat. 
And  in  thy  presence  burn,  both  day  and  night. 
Maker  I  Preserver !  my  Redeemer  !  God ! 
Whom  have  I  in  the  heavens  but  Thee  alone  f 
On  earth,  but  Thee,  whom  should  I  praise,  whom 

love  ? 
For  thou  hast  brought  me  hitherto,  upheld 
By  thy  onmipotence  ;  and  from  thy  grace-^ 
Unbought,  unmerited,  though  not  unsought— 
The  wells  of  thy  salvation,  hast  refreshed 
My  spirit ;  watering  it,  at  morn  and  even  .' 
And  by  thy  Spirit,  which  thou  freely  givest 
To  whom  thou  wilt,  hast  led  my  venturous  song, 
Over  the  vale,  and  mountain  tract,  the  light 
And  shade  of  man ;  into  the  burning  deep 
Descending  now,  and  now  circling  the  mount 
Where  highest  sits  Divinity  enthroned  ; 
Reeling  along  the  tide  of  fluent  thought. 
The  tide  of  moral,  natural,  divine  ; 
Gazing  on  past,  and  present,  and  again, 
On  rapid  pinion  borne,  outstripping  Time, 
In  long  excursion,  wandering  through  the  groTat 
Unfading,  and  the  endless  avenues 
That  shade  the  landscape  of  eternity ; 
And  talking  there  with  holy  angels  met, 
And  future  men,  in  glorious  vision  seen  ! 
Nor  unrewarded  have  I  watched  at  night. 
And  heard  the  drowsy  sound  of  neighbouring 

sleep. 
New  thought,  new  imagery,  new  scenes  of  bliss 
And  glory,  unrehearsed  by  mortal  tongue. 
Which,  unrevealed.  I,  trembling,  turned  and  left, 
Bursting  at  once  upon  my  ravished  eye. 
With  joy  unspeakable,  have  filled  my  soul, 
And  made  my  cup  run  over  with  delight; 
Though  in  my  f:ice,  the  blasts  of  a'dverse  winds. 
While  boldly  circumnavigating  man, 
Winds  seeming  adverse,  though  perhaps  not  so, 
Have  beat  severely— disregarded  beat. 
When  I  behind  me  heard  the  voice  of  God, 
And  his  propitious  Spirit  say, — Fear  not. 

God  of  my  fathers !  ever  present  God  ! 
This  oflTering  more  inspire,  sustain,  accept ; 
Highest,  if  numbers  answer  to  the  theme; 
Best  answering  if  thy  Spirit  dictate  most. 
Jehovah '.  breathe  upon  my  soul ;  my  heart 
Enlarge  ;  my  faith  increase  ;  increase  my  hope, 
My  thoughts  exalt ;  my  fancy  sanctify, 
And  all  my  passions,  that  I  near  thy  throne 
May  venture,  unreproved  ;  and  sing  the  day. 
Which  none  unholy  ought  to  name,  the  Day 
Of  Judgment ;  greatest  day,  past  or  to  come ; 
Day,  which — deny  me  what  thou  wilt ;  deny 
Me  home,  or  friend,  or  honourable  name— 
Thy  mercy  grant,  I,  thoroughly  prepared. 
With  comely  garment  of  redeeming  lore, 
May  meet,  and  have  my  Judge  for  Advocate. 

Come,  gracious  Influence !  Breath  of  the  Lord ! 
And  touch  me,  trembling,  as  thoa  tonebed  the 

msn, 
Greatly  beloved,  when  he  in  vision  saw. 
By  Ulai'a  streanv,  \\^c  .N.i\c\«^t>X  vvvv  %xv^mN<ia^ 
With  Gabt\e\«  lo  Vv\a  v^ti^^^  «w\VC^^  ^^>-> 
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At  evening  sacrifice.    Hold  my  right  hand, 
Almighty !  bear  me — for  1  ask  through  Ilim, 
Whom  thou  hasi  heard,  whom  thou  wilt  always 

hear, 
Thy  Son,  our  interceding  Great  High  Priest 
Reveal  the  future ;  let  the  years  to  come 
Pass  by ;  and  open  my  ear  to  hear  the  harp ; 
The  prophet  harp,  whose  wisdom  I  repeat, 
Interpreting  the  voice  of  distant  song. — 
Which  thus  again  resumes  the  lofty  verse ; 
Loftiest,  if  I  interpret  faithfully 
The  holy  numbers  which  my  spirit  hears. 

Thus  came  the  day — the  Harp  again  began — 
The  day  that  many  thought  should  never  come ; 
That  all  the  wicked  wished  should  never  come; 
That  all  the  righteous  had  expected  long  ; 
Day  greatly  feared,  and  yet  too  little  feared 
By  him  who  feared  it  most ;  day  laughed  at  much 
By  the  profane ;  the  trembling  day  of  all 
Who  laughed ;  day  when  all  shadows  passed,  all 

dreams ; 
When  subsrnnce.  when  reality  commenced. 
L#ast  day  of  lying,  final  day  of  all 
I>eceit,  all  knovrry,  all  qunckinh  phrase ; 
Ender  of  all  di'^putitig,  of  all  mirth 
Ungodly,  of  all  luud  and  boasting  speech. 
Judge  of  all  judgments  ;  Judge  of  every  judge ; 
Adjuster  of  all  causes,  rights  and  wrongs. 
Day  oft  appealed  to,  and  appealed  to  oft 
By  those  who  saw  its  dawn  with  saddest  heart: 
Day  most  magnificent  in  Fancy's  range. 
Whence  she  returned,  confounded,  trembling, 

pale. 
With  overmuch  of  glory  faint  and  blind : 
Day  most  important  held,  prepared  for  most, 
By  every  rational,  wise,  and  holy  man : 
Day  of  eternal  gain,  for  worldly  loss: 
Day  of  eternal  loss,  for  worldly  gain. 
Great  day  of  terror,  vengeance,  woe,  despair! 
Revealer  of  all  secrets,  thoughts,  desires  ! 
Rein-trying,  heart -investigating  day, 
Which  stood  between  Eternity  and  Time, 
Reviewed  all  past,  determined  all  to  come, 
And  bound  all  destinies  for  evermore. 
Believing  day  of  unbelief!  Great  day ! 
Which  set  in  proper  light  the  affairs  of  earth. 
And  justified  the  government  Divine. 
Great  doy  !  what  can  we  more  ?  what  should  we 

more  f 
Great  triumph  day  of  God's  Incarnate  Son  ! 
Great  day  of  glory  to  the  Almighty  God ! 
Day  whence  the  everlasting  years  begin 
Their  date  !  new  era  in  eternity  I 
And  oft  referred  to  in  the  song  of  heaven ! 

Thus  stood  the  apostate,  thus  the  ramomed 
stood; 
Those  held  by  justice  fast,  and  these  by  love, 
Reading  the  fiery  scutcheonry,  that  blazed 
On  high,  upon  the  great  celestial  bow : — 
**  As  ye  have  sown,  so  shall  ye  reap  this  day.*' 
All  read,  all  understood,  and  all  believed ; 
Convinced  of  judgment,  righteousness,  and  sin. 
Meantime  the  universe  throughout  was  still : 
The  cope,  above  and  round  about,  was  calm : 
And,  motionless,  beneavVv  \\\cm  Va^  v\ve  eatv\i. 
Silent  and  aad,  aa  one  iViai  aetixeivce  ^u\a, 


For  flagrant  crime :  when  suddenly  was  heard 
Behind  the  azure  vaultmg  of  the  sky. 
Above,  and  far  remote  firora  reach  of  sight. 
The  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  sound  ofenwit, 
And  prancing  steeds,  and  rapid  chariot  wheels. 
That  from  four  quarters  rolled,  and  seemed  in 

haste, 
Assembling  at  some  place  of  rendezvous: 
And  so  they  seemed  to  roll,  with  furious  speed. 
As  if  none  meant  to  be  behind  the  first. 
Nor  seemed  alone :  that  day  the  golden  tninp, 
Whose  voice  from  centre  to  circumference 
Of  all  created  things,  is  heard  distinct, 
God  had  bid  Michael  sound  to  summon  all 
The  hosts  of  bliss  to  presence  of  their  King ; 
And,  all  the  morning,  millions  infinite. 
That  millions  governed  each,  Dominions,  Powers, 
Thrones,  Principalities,  with  all  their  hosts. 
Had  been  arriving,  near  the  capital. 
And  royal  city,  New  Jerusalem. 
From  heaven's  remotest  bounds:  nor  yet  from 

heaven 
Alone  came  they  that  day  :  the  worlds  aroiud. 
Or  neighbouring  nearest  on  the  verge  of  night, 
Emptitsd,  sent  forth  their  whole  inhabitants: 
All  tribes  of  being  came,  of  every  name, 
From  every  coast,  filling  Jehovah's  courts. 
From  morn  till  mid-day,  in  the  squadrons  poured 
Immense,  along  the  bright  celestial  roads. 
Swiftly  they  rode  ;  for  love  unspeakable 
To  God,  and  to  Messiah,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Drew  them,  and  made  obedience  haste  to  be 
Approved.  And  now  before  the  Eternal  Throne- 
Brighter  that  day  than  when  the  Son  prepared 
To  overthrow  the  seraphim  rebelled — 
And  circling  round  the  mount  of  Deity, 
Upon  the  sea  of  glass,  all  round  about. 
And  down  the  borders  of  the  stream  of  liie. 
And  over  all  the  plains  of  Paradise, 
For  many  a  league  of  heavenly  measuremeDt, 
Assembled,  stood  the  immortal  multitudes. 
Millions  above  all  numbers  infinite. 
The  nations  of  the  blest.    Distinguished  each, 
By  chief  of  goodly  stature  blazing  far, 
By  various  garb,  and  flag  of  various  hue 
Streaming  through  heaven  from  standard  fified 

high,— 
The  arms  and  imagery  of  thousand  worlds. 
Distinguished  each ;  but  all  arrayed  complete. 
In  armour  bright,  of  helmet,  shield,  and  swordi 
And  mounted  all  in  chariots  of  fire. 
A  military  throng,  blent,  not  confiieed : 
As  soldiers  on  some  day  of  great  review. 
Burning  in  splendour  of  refulgent  gold, 
And  ornament  on  purpose  long  deviaed 
For  this  expected  day.    Distinguished  each, 
But  all  accoutred  as  became  their  LfOrd, 
And  high  occasion ;  all  in  holiness. 
The  livery  of  the  soldiery  of  God, 
Vested ;  and  shining  all  with  perfect  blias, 
The  wages  which  his  faithful  servanta  win. 

• 
Thus  stood  they  numberless  around  the  mount 
Of  presence;  and,  adoring,  waited,  hushed 
In  deepest  silence,  for  the  voice  of  God. 
That  moment,  all  the  Sacred  Hill  on  high 
BMttied^  terrible  with  glory,  and  behind 
.*W<^>^ccnK\RW^vi^^^  vhe  Lamb, 
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Invisible;  when,  from  the  radiant  cload, 
This  voice,  addressing  all  the  hosts  of  heaven, 
Proceeded  ;  not  in  words  as  we  converse, 
£ach  with  his  fellow,  but  in  language  auch 
Ab  God  doth  use,  imparting,  without  phrase 
fincceaaive,  what,  in  speech  of  creatures,  teems 
Long  narrative,  though  long,  yet  losing  much. 
In  feeble  symbols,  of  (he  thought  Divine. 

My  servants  long  approved,  my  faithful  sons ! 
Angela  of  glory.  Thrones,  Dominions,  Powers! 
Well  pleased,  this  morning,  I  have  seen  the  speed 
Of  your  obedience,  gathering  round  my  throne, 
In  order  due,  and  well-becoming  garb  ; 
Uluatrious,  as  I  see,  beyond  your  wont, 
-As  was  my  wish,  to  glorify  this  day  : 
-And  now  what  your  assembling  means,  attend. 

Thia  day  concludes  the  destiny  of  man  ; 
The  hour,  appointed  from  eterpity, 
To  judge  the  earth,  in  righteousness,  is  come  ; 
To  end  the  war  of  Sm,  that  long  has  fought, 
Permitted,  againbt  the  sword  of  Holiness  : 
To  give  to  men  and  devils,  as  their  works, 
Xlecorded  in  my  all-rcmembering  book, 
^  find  ;  good  to  the  good,  and  great  reward 
Of  everlasting  honour,  joy,  and  peace, 
-Before  my  presence  here  for  evermore  : 
And  to  the  evil,  as  their  sins  provoke, 
Bternal  recompense  of  shame  and  woe, 
Cast  out  beyond  the  bounds  of  light  and  love. 

Long  have  I  stood,  as  ye,  my  sons,  well  know, 
Between  the  cherubim,  and  stretched  my  arms 
Of  mercy  out,  inviting  all  to  come 
To  me,  and  live ;  my  bowels  long  have  moved 
With  great  compassion ;  and  my  justice  passed 
Transgression  by,  and  not  imputed  sin. 
Long  here,  upon  my  everlasting  throne, 
I  have  beheld  my  love  and  mercy  scorned ; 
Have  seen   my  laws   despised,  my  name  blas- 
phemed, 
My  providence  accused,  my  gracious  plans 
Opposed  ;  and  long,  too  long,  have  I  beheld 
The  wicked  triumph,  and  my  saints  reproached 
Maliciously,  while  on  my  altars  lie. 
Unanswered  still,  their  prayers  and  their  tears. 
Which  seek  my  coming,  wearied  with  delay : 
And  long,  Disorder  in  my  moral  reign 
Has  walked  rcbelliously,  disturbed  the  peace 
Of  my  eternal  government,  and  wrought 
Confusion,  spreading  far  and  wide,  among 
My  works  inferior,  which  groan  to  be 
Released.    Nor  long  shall  groan :  the  hour  of  grace. 
The  final  hour  of  grace  is  fully  past. 
The  time  accepted  for  repentance,  faith, 
And  pardon,  is  irrevocably  past , 
And  Justice,  unaccompanied,  as  wont. 
With  Mercy,  now  goes  forth,  to  give  to  all 
According  to  their  deeds.     Justice  alone ; 
For  why  should  .Mercy  any  more  be  joined  T 
What  hath  not  mercy,  mixed  with  judgment, 

done, 
That  mercy,  mixed  with  judgment  and  reproof, 
Could  do  7    Did  I  not  revelation  make, 
Plainly  and  clearly,  of  my  will  entire  ? 
Before  them  set  my  holy  law,  and  gave 
Them  knowlege,  wisdom,  prowess,  to  obey, 


And  win,  by  self-wrought  works,  eternal  lifet 
Rebelled,  did  I  not  send  them  terms  of  peace. 
Which,  not  my  justice,  but  my  mercy  asked  f— 
Terms  costly  to  my  well-beloved  Son ; 
To  them  gratuitous ;  exacting  faith 
Alone  for  pardon,  works  evincing  fiuthf 
Have  I  not  early  risen,  and  sent  my  seers, 
Prophets,  apostles,  teachers,  ministers, 
With  signs  and  wonders,  working  in  my  name  7 
Have  I  not  still,  from  age  to  age,  raised  up. 
As  I  saw  needful,  great,  religious  men. 
Gifted  by  me  with  large  capacity, 
And  by  my  arm  omnipotent  upheld. 
To  pour  the  numbers  of  my  mercy  forth. 
And  roll  my  judgments  on  the  ear  of  man  t 
And  lastly,  when  the  promised  hour  was  eome— 
What  more  could  most  abundant  mercy  do  f— 
Did  I  not  send  Iinnianuel  forth,  my  Son, 
Only  begotten,  to  purchase,  by  his  blood, 
As  many  as  believed  upon  his  namef 
Did  he  not  die  to  give  repentance,  such 
As  I  accept,  and  pardon  of  all  sinsf 
Has  ho  not  taught,  beseeched,  and  shed  abroad 
The  Spirit  unconfined.  and  given,  at  timet. 
Example  fierce  of  wrath  and  judgment,  poured 
Vindictively  on  nations  guilty  long  f 
What  means  of  reformation  that  my  Son 
Has  left  behind  untried  7   what  pUiiner  words. 
What  arguments  more  strong,  as  yet  remain  ? 
Did  he  not  tell  them  with  his  lips  of  truth,— 
The   righteous  should    be  saved,   the  wicked, 

damned  7 
And  has  he  not,  awake  both  day  and  night. 
Here  interceded  with  prevailing  voice, 
At  my  right  hand,  pleading  his  precious  blood 
Which  magnified  my  holy  (aw,  and  bought, 
For  all  who  wished,  perpetual  righteousness  f 
And  have  not  you,  my  faithful  aervants,  all 
Been  frequent  forth,  obedient  to  my  will. 
With  messages  of  mercy  and  of  love. 
Administering  my  gifts  to  sinful  roan  f 
And  have  not  all  my  mercy,  all  my  love. 
Been  sealed   and    stamped   with   signature  of 

heaven  7 
By  proof  of  wonders,  miracles,  and  signs 
Attested,  and  attested  more  by  truth 
Divine,  inherent  in  the  tidings  sent  7 
This  day  declares  the  consequence  of  all. 
Some  have  believed,  are  sanctified,  and  saved, 
Prepared  for  dwelling  in  this  holy  place. 
In  these  their  mansions,  built  before  my  face ; 
And  now  beneath  a  crown  of  golden  light. 
Beyond  our  wall,  at  place  of  judgment,  they. 
Expecting,  wait  the  promised  due  reward. 
The  others  stand  with  Satan  bound  in  chains ; 
The  others,  who  refused  to  be  redeemed,— 
They  stand,  unsanctified,  unpardoned,  sad. 
Waiting  the  sentence  that  shall  fix  their  woe. 
The  others  who  refused  to  be  redeemed ; 
For  all  had  grace  sufficient  to  believe, 
All  who  my  gospel  heard  ;  and  ncme  who  heard 
It  not,  shall  by  its  law  this  day  be  tried* 
Necessity  of  sinning,  my  decrees 
Imposed  on  none ;  but  rather  all  inoKiifd 
To  holiness  ;  and  grace  was  bountiful. 
Abundant,  overflowing  with  my  word  ; 
My  word  of  life  and  peace,  which  to  all  m«ti 
Who  ahaW  ot  aVwvd  ox  ^^\,\ii  \v«  wt^^^^ 
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Wm  ofl«ri?(i  freely,  aa  *twas  freely  scni, 
Wilhoui  all  money,  and  wicluml  oil  price. 
Thus,  ihey  have  all,  by  willing  act,  despised 
Me,  and  my  Son.  and  bunctifying  Spirit. 
Eiut  now  no  lonj^er  nhall  they  mock  or  Bcorn : 
The  day  of  Grace  and  Mercy  is  complete. 
And  Godhead  from  ihcir  Misery  tkhsolved. 

So  saying,  He.  the  Father  infinite, 
Turning,  addressed  .Mcsisialj,  where  he  sat 
Exalted  gloriously,  at  his  riuht  hatid. 
This  day  belongs  to  jns?i«-c,  and  to  Thee. 
Eternal  Son  !  thy  riiilit  for  service  done 
Abundantly  fulfillin<;  all  my  will ; 
By  promizse  iliine,  from  all  eternity. 
Made  in  the  amietit  Covenant  of  Grace  ; 
And  thine,  as  most  belltiing,  ftinre  in  ihcc 
Divine  and  human  meet,  impartial  Judge, 
Consulting  ihn»  the  interest  of  both. 
(jo  then,  my  Son,  divini;  similitude  ! 
Image  express  of  Deity  unseen  ! 
The  book  of  my  remembrance  take  ;  and  take 
The  golden  crowns  of  life,  due  to  the  saints ; 
And  take  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous  ; 


Abnc,  held  every  eye  upon  Him  fixed  ! 

The  wicked  saw  his  majesty  severe. 

And  those  who  pierced  Him,  saw  his  face  with 

clouds 
Of  glory  circled  round,  essential  bright ! 
And  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  called  in  viin, 
To  hide  them  from  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath: 
Almighty  power  their  flight  restrained,  and  heU 
Them  bound  immoveable  before  the  bar. 

The  righteous,   undismayed   and   bold— best 
proof 
I'his  day  of  fortitude  sincere — sustained 
By  inward  faith,  with  acclamations  loud, 
Received  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man; 
And,  drawn  by  love,  inclined  to  his  approach, 
Moving  to  meet  the  brightness  of  his  lace. 

Meantime,  'tween  good  and  bad,  the  Judge loi 
wheels 
Stayed,  and,  ascending,  sat  upon  the  great 
White  Throne,  that  morning  founded  there  by 

power 
Omnipotent,  and  built  on  righteousness 


Thy  armour  take  ;  gird  on  thy  sword,  thy  sword  f  And  truth.     Behind,  before,  on  every  side, 


Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now 

Unsheathed,  in  thy  eternal  armoury  ; 

And  mount  the  living  chariot  of  God. 

Thou  guest  not  now.  as  oncn  to  Calvary, 

To  be  insulted,  buffeted,  and  slain  : 

Thou  goest  nut  now  wiih  ba'tle,  and  the  voice 

Of  war,  as  once  against  the  rebel  hosts: 

Thou  goest  a  Jud^e,  and  find'st  the  guilty  bound: 

Thou  goest  to  prove,  Ci>ndeinn,  acquit,  reward  ; 

Not  unaccompanied  ;   all  these,  my  saints. 

Go  whh  thee,  glorious  retinue  !  to  sing 

Thy  triumph,  and  partioipaie  thy  joy  ; 

And  I,  the  Omnipresent,  with  tliee  *^o; 

And  with  thee,  all  the  glory  of  my  throne. 

Thus  said  the  Father ;  and  the  Son  beloved, 
Omnipotent,  Omniscient.  Fellow  God, 
Arose  resplendent  with  Divinity  ; 
And  He  the  book  of  (Jod's  remembrance  took  ; 
And  took  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous  ; 
And  took  the  crowns  of  life,  due  to  the  saints  ; 
His  armour  took ;  girt  on  his  sword,  his  sword 
Of  justice  ultimate,  reserved,  till  now 
Unsheathed,  in  the  eternal  armoury  ; 
And  up  the  living  chariot  of  God 
Ascended,  signif'ying  all  complete. 

And  now  the  Trump  of  wonderous  melody, 
By  man  or  angel  never  heard  before. 
Sounded  with  thunder,  and  the  march  began — 
Not  swift,  as  cavalcade,  on  battle  bent. 
But,  as  became  procession  of  a  judge, 
Solemn,  magnificent,  majestic,  slow: 
Moving  subHtne  with  glory  infinite. 
And  numbers  infinite,  and  awful  song. 
They  passed  the  gate  of  heaven,  which  many  a 
league 


In  native,  and  reflected  blaze  of  bright 
Celestial  equipage,  the  myriads  stood. 
That  with  his  marching  came ;  rank  above  rank. 
Rank  above  rank,  with  shield  and  flaming swoii 

'Twas  silence  all :  and  quick,  on  right  and  left, 
A  mighty  angel  spread  the  book  of  God's 
Remembrance  ;  and,  with  conscience  now  stnoere, 
All  men  compared  the  record  written  there, 
By  finger  of  Omniscience,  and  received 
Their  sentence,  in  themselves,  of  joy  or  woe; 
Condemned  or  justified,  while  yet  the  Judge* 
Waited,  as  if  to  let  them  prove  themselves. 
The  righteous,  in  the  book  of  life  displayed. 
Rejoicing,  read  their  names;  rejoicing,  read 
Their  faith  for  righteousness  received,  and  deeds 
Of  holiness,  as  proof  of  faith  complete. 
The  wicked,  in  the  book  of  endless  death, 
Spread  out  to  left,  bewailing  read  their  names: 
And  read  beneath  them.  Unbelief,  and  fruit 
Of  unbelief,  vile,  unrepented  deeds. 
Now  unropentable  for  evermore  ; 
And  gave  approval  of  the  woe  afHxed. 

This  done,  the  Omnipotent.  Omniscient  Jiidf<> 
Rose  infinite,  the  sentence  to  pronounce. 
The  sentence  of  eternal  woe  or  bliss! 
All  glory  heretofore  seen  or  conceived; 
All  majesty,  annihilated,  dropped. 
That  moment,  from  remembrance,  and  was  lost; 
And  silence,  deepest  hitherto  esteemed, 
Seemed  noisy  to  the  stillness  of  this  hour, 
i  Comparisons  I  seek  not ;  nor  should  find. 
If  sought :  that  silence,  w^iich  all  being  held. 
When  God*s  Almighty  Son,  from  off  the  walls 
Of  heaven  the  rebel  angels  threw,  accursed, 
So  still,  that  all  creation  heard  tlicir  fall 


Opened  either  way,  to  let  the  glory  forth  ]  Distinctly,  in  the  lake  of  burning  fire,— 

Of  this  great  march.     And  now  the  sons  of  men  j  Was  now  forgotten,  and  every  silence  else. 
Beheld  their  coming,  which,  before,  they  heard;  All  being  rational,  created  then. 
Beheld  the  glorious  coumcu;xurc  i\^  CVv^d'.  (^Around  the  judgment  seat,  intensely  listened: 

All  light  WHS  swa\\oweA\  u^.  aW  oV^ttiVa  «i^(itv,        >^o  ^x^A\w\^.\>x^t>\Kod :  man,  ansel.  devil,  e^ooi 
Faded;  oad  the  lacuivave,  nWv\)\q  \Ksi^^\MA^\'^^^^QKt»t^\M(j^>s^^^^ 
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still  and  lUtened ;  and  every  particle 

[est  in  the  womb  of  matter  stood, 

ig  to  hear,  devotional  and  stilL 

1U8  upon  the  wicked  first,  the  Judge 

unced  the  sentence,  written  before  of  old; 

art  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  the  fire 

red  eternal  in  the  Gulf  of  Hell, 

i  ye  shall  weep  and  wail  for  evermore ; 

ig  the  harvest  which  your  sina  have  sown." 

laying,  God  grew  dark  with  utter  wrath: 
rawing  now  the  sword,  undrawn  before, 
I  through  *he  range  of  infinite,  all  around, 
im  of  fiery  mdignation  threw, 
ed  up  his  hand  omnipotent, 
own  among  the  damned  the  burning  edge 
3d ;  and  from  forth  his  arrowy  quiver  sent, 
cd,  the  seven  last  thunders  ruinous, 
I,  entering,  withered  all  their  souls  with  fire. 
first  was  vengeance,  first  was  ruin  seen  ! 
mrestrained,  vindictive,  final, fierce! 
howling,  fled  to  west  among  the  dark ; 
id  not  these  the  terrors  of  the  Lord : 
idj  and  driven  beyond   the   Gulf,  which 
frowns 

sable,  between  the  good  and  bad, 
ownward  far  remote  to  left,  oppressed 
torched  with  the  avenging  fires,  begun 
Ig  within  them, — they  upon  the  verge 
ebus,  a  moment  pausing  stood, 
iw,  below,  the  unfathomable  lake, 
g  with  tides  of  dark,  tempestuous  wrath; 
ould  have  looked  behind ;  but  greater  wrath 
I,  forbade,  which  now  no  respite  gave 
111  misery :  God,  in  the  grasp 
Almighty  strength,  took  them  upraised, 
irew  them  down,  into  the  yawning  pit 
tomless  perdition,  ruined,  damned, 
3und  in  chains  of  darkness  evermore ; 
econd  Death,  and  the  Undying  Worm, 
ig  their  horrid  jaws,  with  hideous  y0ll, 
I,  received  their  everlasting  prey. 
m  returned,  as  down  they  sunk,  and  sunk, 
ver  sunk,  among  the  utter  dark  ! 
in  returned  !  the  righteous  heard  the  groan  ; 
roan  of  all  the  reprobate,  when  first 
eh  damnation  sure  !  and  heard  Hell  close ! 
card  Jehovah,  and  his  love  retire ! 
in  returned  !  the  righteous  heard  the  groan : 
ill  misery,  all  sorrow,  grief, 
in.  all  anguish,  all  despair,  which  all 
iiuffcrcd,  or  shall  feci,  from  first  to  last 
ty,  had  gathered  to  one  pang, 
isucd  in  one  groan  of  boundless  woe  ! 

;  now  the  wall  of  hell,  the  outer  wall, 

gatelcss  then,  closed  round  them;   that 

which  thou 

een,  of  fiery  adamant,  emblazed 

[lideoufl  imagery,  above  all  hope, 

!  all  flight  of  &ncy,  burning  high ; 

uarded  evermore  by  Justice,  turned 

rath,  that  hears,  unmoved,  the  endless  groan 

}8e  wasting  within ;  and  sees,  unmoved, 

[idless  tear  of  vain  repentance  fall. 

ask  if  these  shall  ever  be  redeemed, 
never  shall :  not  God,  but  their  own  sin 


Condemns  them :  what  could  be  done,  as  thou 

hast  heard. 
Has  been  already  done ;  all  has  been  tried, 
That  wisdom  infinite,  and  boundless  grace, 
Working  together,  could  devise,  and  all 
Flas  failed;  why  now  succeed?    Though  God 

should  stoop. 
Inviting  still,  and  send  his  Only  Son 
To  ofler  grace  in  hell,  the  pride  that  first 
Refused,  would  still  refuse ;  the  unbelief, 
Still  unbelieving,  would  deride  and  mock ; 
Nay  more,  refuse,  deride,  and  mock ;  for  ain, 
Increasing  still,  and  growing  day  and  night 
Into  the  essence  of  the  soul,  become 
All  sin,  makes  what  in  time  seemed  probable,— 
Seemed  probable,  since  God  invited  then — 
For  ever  now  impossible.    Thus  they. 
According  to  the  eternal  laws  which  bind 
All  creatures,  bind  the  Uncreated  One, 
Though  we  name  not  the  sentence  of  the  Judge- 
Must  daily  grow  in  sin  and  punishment. 
Made  by  themselves  their  necessary  lot. 
Unchangeable  to  all  eternity. 

What  lot !  what  choice !  I  sing  not,  cannot  liQg. 
Here,  highest  aeraphs  tremble  on  the  lyre,    ■ 
And  make  a  sudden  pause  !  but  thou  hast  seen. 
And  here  the  bard  a  moment  held  his  hand, 
As  one  who  saw  more  of  that  horrid  woe 
Than  words  could  utter ;  and  again  resumed. 

Nor  yet  had  vengeance  done.    The  guilty  Earth 
Inanimate,  debased,  and  stained  by  sin, 
Seat  of  rebelhon,  of  corruption,  long. 
And  tainted  with  mortality  throughout, 
God  sentenced  next ;  and  sent  the  final  jiree 
Of  ruin  forth,  to  burn  and  to  destroy. 
The  saints  its  burning  saw  ;  and  thou  mayst  aee. 
Look  yonder,  round  the  lofty  golden  walla 
And  galleries  of  New  Jerusalem, 
Among  the  imagery  of  wonders  past ; 
Look  near  the  southern  gate ;  look,  and  behold. 
On  spacious  canvass,  touched  with  living  hues,— 
The  Conflagration  of  the  ancient  earth. 
The  handiwork  of  high  archangel,  drawn 
From  memory  of  what  he  saw  that  day. 
See  how  the  mountains,  how  the  valleys  burn ! 
The  Andes  burn,  the  Alps,  the  Apennines; 
Taurus  and  Atlas,  all  the  islands  burn ; 
The  Ocean  burns,  and  rolls  his  waves  of  flame. 
See  how  the  lightnings,  barbed,  red  with  wrath. 
Sent  from  the  quiver  of  Omnipotence, 
Cross  and  recross  the  fiery  gloom,  and  burn 
Into  the  centre  !   bum  without,  within. 
And  help  the  native  fires,  which  God  awoke, 
And  kinflled  with  the  fury  of  his  wrath. 
As  inly  troubled,  now  she  seems  to  shake ; 
The  flames,  dividing,  now  a  moment  fall ; 
And  now  in  one  conglomerated  mass, , 
Rising,  they  glow  on  high,  prodigious  blaie : 
Then  fall  and  sink  again,  as  if,  within, 
The  fuel,  burnt  to  ashes,  was  consumed. 
So  burned  the  Earth  upon  that  dreadful  day ; 
Yet  not  to  full  annihilation  burned : 
The  eesential  particles  of  dust  remained. 
Purged  by  the  final,  sanctifying  fires. 
From  all  corrupuou  \  ^tom  «^  %vvixi  q»\  « 
1  Done  there  b^  man  oi  4«^*i\^  v^xySba^ 
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The  essential  particlea  remained,  of  which 
God  built  the  world  again,  renewed,  improved, 
With  fertile  vale,  and  wood  of  fertile  bough; 
And  streams  of  milk  and  honey,  flowing  song; 
And  mountains  cinctured  with  perpetual  green ; 
In  clime  and  season  fruitful,  as  at  first, 
When  Adam  woke,  unfallen,  in  Paradise. 
And  God,  from  out  the  lount  of  native  light, 
A  handful  took  of  beams,  and  clad  the  son 
Again  in  glory ;  and  sent  forth  the  moon 
To  borrow  thence  her  wonted  rays,  and  lead 
Her  stars,  the  virgin  daughters  of  the  sky. 
And  God  revived  the  winds,  revived  the  tides; 
And  touching  her  from  his  Almighty  hand, 
With  force  centrifugal,  she  onward  ran. 
Coursing  her  wonttid  path,  to  stop  no  more. 
Delightful  scene  of  new  inhabitants  ! 
As  thou,  this  mom,  in  passing  hhher,  sawst. 

This  done,   the    glorious  Judge,   turning   to 
right, 
With  countenance  of  love  unspeakable, 
Beheld  the  righteous,  and  approved  them  thus : 
*'  Ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  come;  ye  just. 
Enter  the  joy  eternal  of  your  Lord ; 
Receive  your  crowns,  ascend,  and  sit  with  Me, 
At  God*s  right  hand,  in  glory  evermore.*' 

Thus  said  the  Omnipotent,  Incarnate  God  : 
And  waited  not  the  homage  of  the  crownSf 
Already  thrown  before  him  ;  nor  the  loud 
Amen  of  universal,  holy  praise ; 
But  turned  the  living  chariot  of  fire. 
And  swifter  now— as  joyful  to  declare 
This  day's  proceedings  in  his  Father's  court. 
And  to  present  the  number  of  his  sons 
Before  the  throne — ascended  up  to  heaven. 
And  all  his  saints,  and  all  his  angel  bands. 
As,  glorious,  they  on  high  ascended,  sung 
Glory  to  God,  and  to  the  Lamb  ! — they  sung 
Messiah,  fairer  than  the  sons  of  men. 
And  altogether  lovely.    Grace  is  poured  ; 
Cnto  thy  lips,  above  all  measure  poured ; 
And  therdbre  God  hath  blessed  thee  eTermore. 


Gird,  gird  thy  sword  upon  thy  thigh,  O  thoa 
Most  Mighty !  with  thy  glory  ride ;  with  all 
Thy  majesty,  ride  prosperously,  because 
Of  meekness,  truth,  and  righteoueneas.    T^ 

throne, 
O  God,  for  ever  and  for  ever  stands : 
The  sceptre  of  thy  kingdom  still  is  right ; 
Therefore  hath  God,  thy  God,  annointed  Thee 
With  oil  of  gladness  and  perfumes  of  myrrh, 
Out  of  the  ivpry  palaces,  above 
Thy  fellows,  crowned  the  Prince  of  endless  petD 

Thus  sung  they  God,  their  Saviour ;  and  tbM 
selves 
Prepared  complete  to  enter  now  with  Chriac, 
Their  Kving  Head,  into  the  Holy  Place. 
Behold  the  daughter  of  the  King,  the  brids. 
All  glorious  within  !  the  bride  adorned. 
Comely  in  broidery  of  gold !  behold. 
She  comes,  apparelled  rosrally,  in  robes 

I  Of  perfect  righteousness ;  hir  as  the  son; 

;  With  all  her  virgins,  her  companions  fair ; 
Into  the  Palace  of  the  King  she  comes ! 
She  comes  to  dwell  for  evermore !  Awake, 
Eternal  harps !  awake,  awake,  and  sing ! 
The  Lord,  the  Lord,  our  God  Almighty, 


Thus  the  Messiah,  with  the  hosts  of  bliss, 
Entered  the  gates  of  heavens-unquestioned 
Which  closed  behind  them,  to  go  out  no 
And  stood  accepted  in  his  Father*s  sight ; 
Before  the  glorious,  everlasting  throne. 
Presenting  all  his  saints ;  not  one  was  lost, 
Of  all  that  he  in  Covenant  received : 
And  baring  given  the  kingdom  up,  he  sat. 
Where  now  he  sits  and  reigns,  on  the  right 
Of  glory ;  and  our  God  is  all  in  all. 

Thus  have  I  sung  beyond  thy  fint  reqvsst. 
Rolling  my  numben  o'er  the  track  of  mao. 
The  world  at  dawn,  at  mid^y,  and  dechat; 
Time   gone,  the  righteous  ssTed,   the 

I  damned, 

'  And  God's  eternal  government  approved. 
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George  Crolt  was  born  in  Ireland,  towards 
he  close  of  the  last  centary.  Being  intended  for 
he  Church,  he  entered  the  Irbh  University,  Tri- 
lity  College,  Dublin,  at  an  early  age, — obtained 
i  scholarship,  and  successively  proceeded  to  the 
legrecs  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  He  was  ordained  by 
D'Beirne,  Bishop  of  Meath— the  friend  of  Ed- 
nund  Burke — and  put  hi  charge  of  a  parish  in  his 
liocese.  His  residence  was  favourable  to  the 
itudy  of  his  profession:  the  village  church  stood 
m  the  borders  of  an  immense  lake,  imbedded  in 
nountains ;  and  the  eolitude  amid  which  the  Poet 
bought  and  wrote,  strengthened  his  mind,  and 
nrepared  it  to  contest  for  eminence  in  the  great 
vorld  he  was  to  enter.  After  remaining  some 
rears  in  this  retirement,  he  visited  London ; — it 
vas  at  the  animating  period  when  England  first 
imbarked  in  the  Spanish  war.  Sharing  the  gene- 
"al  impulse  of  the  time,  and  intending  to  see,  in 
>erson,  the  land  whose  sudden  achievements  re- 
itored  almost  her  old  days  of  romance,  he  applied 
limself  vigorously  to  acquire  the  Spanish  lan- 
piage.  On  the  first  announcement  that  the  Elbe 
ras  open,  he  went  to  Germany.  No  moment 
oiild  have  been  more  interesting  to  a  British  ob- 
enrer.  The  Continent  had  been  a  sealed  book 
iace  the  short  peace  of  Amiens.  During  the  in- 
irral  the  most  singular  changes  had  been  wrought 
I  every  continental  state.  The  three  great  capitals 
^  the  Continent  had  been  entered  by  the  French 
'tnies.  The  populstion  had  been  alternately 
Hsken  down  by  military  severity,  and  roused 

resistance  by  foreign  extortion.  Men  and  man- 
iiv  had  changed:  half  a  generation  had  gone 
^yrm  into  the  grave  ;— all  was  now  strange,  and 
kpressed  with  the  character  of  the  great  con- 
Llaion.  Dr.  Croly  has  given  some  account  of 
km  aspect  of  things,  in  a  lately  published  volume, 
it.itled,  the  *'  Year  of  Liberation,'* — formed  from 
a  recollections  of  the  time.    He  resided  chiefly 

Hamburgh,— the  return  of  the  French  troops 
eventing  all  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Ger- 
■fc  ny .  N  apoleon  had  flooded  the  Continent  again 
!t.h  his  conscripts,  and  all  was  confusion.  In 
1  5,  Paris  was  opened  to  the  world.  The  lost 
nny  of  France  capitulated  behind  the  Loire,  and 
id  conqueror  of  Waterloo  replaced  the  old 
^k^ily  of  the  French  kings  on  the  throne.  The 
*^osity  of  the  English  led  them  to  Paris  in  mol- 
*sdes  ;  and  Dr.  Croly  remained  there  for  some 
c^«.  But  his  chief  interest  seems  to  have  been 
^ted  by  the  localities  and  monuments  of  the 


I  Revolution ;  while  the  generality  of  the  viaitei* 

j  occupied  themselves  with  the  later  memorials  of 

!  the  empire  which  abound  in  Paris,  and  which 

I  form  some  of  the  most  striking  ornaments  of  that 

capital,  be  was  engrossed  by  the  scenes  which 

had  been  distinguished  in  the  revolutionary  period 

and  reign  of  terror, — the  Temple,  the  Carmes, 

the  site  of  the  Bastille,  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye, 

Slc,    With  those  impressions  on  his  mind,  on  his 

return  to  England,  he  produced  his  first  poem, 

entitled,  **  Paris  in  1815.*'    It  was  suoceadfiil, 

and  was  followed  at  intervals  by  other  poems,—* 

"The  Angel  of  the  World,"  a  tragedy  on  the 

subject  of  the  Catilinarian  Conspiracy,-*'*  Gems 

from  the  Antique,*'  &c. 

Dr.  Croly  is,  thus,  a  writer  of  tragtdy  and 
comedy: — an  almost  universal  Poet;  a  painter 
of  rich  and  glowmg  romance :  a  daring  interpre- 
ter of  the  darkest  mystery  of  the  Scriptures, — the 
Apocalypse  of  St.  John ;  a  skilful  and  searching 
critic ;  and  an  eloquent  and  accomplished  preacher. 
His  poems  have  not  obtained  a  popularity  ade- 
quate to  their  merit — perhaps  because  he  mani- 
fests but  little  sympathy  with  his  kind.  He  is 
grand  and  gorgeous,  but  rarely  tender  and  affec- 
tionate ;  he  builds  a  lofty  and  magnificent  temple, 
but  it  is  too  cold  and  stately  to  be  a  home  for  the 
heart.  In  several  of  his  minor  productionc*  he  is 
exceedingly  vigorous  and  animated,— and  from 
his  "  Gems"  may  be  selected  some  of  the  boldest 
and  most  striking  compositions  in  the  languBge. 

A  few  years  since  he  published  his  first  work 
in  prose,  '*  Salathiel,  a  story  of  the  Past,  the  Pre- 
sent, and  the  Future,"  founded  on  the  legend  of 
the  "  Wandering  Jew." 

But,  as  we  have  intimated,  in  subjects  of  tUe 
order,  which  are,  indeed,  analogous  to  his4m)fiM-> 
sion.  Dr.  Croly  had  not  neglected  the  more  direct 
studies  of  theology.  He  hss  produced  sereral 
works  on  the  chief  matters  of  divinity ;  among  the 
rest,  a  New  Interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  of 
St.  John, — which  has  arrived  at  a  third  edition. 
In  the  year  1831,  Lord  Brougham,  on  taking  the 
seals,  gave  him  one  of  the  livings'  in  his  gift  ■• 
Chancellor.  In  1835,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  then 
Chancellor,  gave  him  the  rectory  of  St.  Stephens, 
Walbrook,  which  involved  the  surrender  of  his 
former  living.  A  few  years  previously  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  own  University,  what  be  probably 
felt  as  scarcely  a  leas  gratifying  mark  of  rseoUO' 
tion,  the  unsolicited  degree  of  LL.  D. 
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PERICLES  AND   ASPASIA. 

Tbis  wu  ihi!  ruler  a(  the  land, 
Whan  "■*"  of  l«niB ; 

Thii  W1U  ihc  tighl  thit  led  lbs  bind 
When  each  wu  like  ■  living  Abiim  : 

The  centre  of  earth's  nobleal  ring 

Ofmoraihanmen.  the  more  ihui  Ung ! 

Yet,  not  bj  fetter,  nor  hf  apair. 

Hu  K^rereignl^  vtaa  held  of  won ; 
Faar'd — bnt  tlona  u  freemen  feu ; 


Hinerva,  from  the 
And  tail  (ha  lola,  the  aaered  hud, 
Tbtt  ibook  bar  egia  o'er  iha  Land  '. 

And  ifaron'd  immortal,  b;  bia  aida, 
A  woman  Mta,  with  eyi  ■ablima,— 

Aipwa,dl       fl^ 
But  if^iigSSeS  crixw 

Piijr  the  beautjr  and  Iba  eage.— 

liiMr  erim*  wm  in  ibeir  daikon'd  ■■ 

hw  wrealb  wm  aro 
bia  Wff*' 

lien  lank  the  cloud 

Yet  adll  ahe 
mi'd  wiih  hit  not  dH 

Hw  conqueM  waa  poaiariir ! 


UNB8  WBITTEN   AT  SPITHBAD. 

Hiaa  to  ibe  knell ! 
It  comei  to  the  twall 
Of  the  aiocniT  ocean  waw  [ 


Wban  ibe  billova  daah. 
And  (be  aignala  flaab, 

Ajtd  the  thunder  ii  on  the  gnl*  ; 
And  Iba  ocean  ia  while 
Id  ill  own  wild  light. 

Deadlj,  and  diamal,  and  pal*. 

When  the 
Smiiea  ibe 

And  Iba  aea  rolla  ir         and  in  fhai 
And  the  aurges'  roar 
Shakes  the  rockjr  ehore. 

We  bear  Iba  ■eaknell  come. 


Whei         atormjiughtwindeWo" 

Sleop,  woniota !  aieep 

In  pence  '.  for  no  mortal  care. 
No  ar(  can  deceive, — 
No  anguish  can  bear* 

The  heart  thai  once  alumben  tbeie 


LB0NIDA8. 

SuaiTT  for  the  mighty  men 

Who  died  along  Ihis  ahore,— 
Who  died  within  this  mountain  glao 
For  never  nobler  chiefiain'a  head 
Waa  laid  ISi  ■H'i'^  bedi. 

Nor  ever  


Shout  tot  Iba 

Who  on 
Uke  ■«* 

Bounditig  on  the  aluiiibering  deet, 
Rnah'd — altorm  ofawordand  ipl 

Uke 
LeiloowiriVf:' 


land! 


To 

But  there  are  none  la  hear ; 

Leonidaa  I  no 
To  lift  thy 
No 

Muat  now  be  giren  by  wave  at 


spirit  niga. 
toll»afrs^ 


Where  their  gore  hallow'd,  ii  it  lal' 

And  ia  iby  grandeur  done  I 

like  ihcae  : 
Hss  not  thy  outcry  gone 
Where  Juslice  hsa  an  ear  to  bear  I 
Be  holy  1  God  ahall  gnide  iby  »pe«r 


Ate  plunged 


It  be  a  new-born  at 


THE  DEATH  OF  LEONID. 

It  waa  ihe  wild  midnight. 

A  atorm  was  on  the  aky  ; 
The  li«htning  gave  its  light, 
\  Kwi^iih^s^Aiavlvxd  by. 
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The  torrent  swept  the  glen, 
The  ocean  lash'd  the  shore  ; 

Then  rose  the  Spartan  men, 
To  make  their  bed  in  gore  ! 

Swift  from  the  deluged  ground 
Three  hundred  took  the  shield ; 

Then,  silent,  gather'd  round 
The  leader  of  the  field. 

He  spoke  no  warrior- word, — 
He  bade  no  trumpet  blow; 

But  the  signal  thunder  roar'd. 
And  they  rush'd  upon  the  foe. 

The  fiery  element 

Show*d,  with  one  mighty  gleam, 
Rampart,  and  flag,  and  tent. 

Like  the  spectres  of  a  dream. 

All  up  the  mountain  side. 
All  down  the  woody  vale, 

All  by  the  rolling  tide 
Waved  the  Persian  banners  pale. 

And  King  Leonidas, 

Among  the  slumbering  band. 
Sprang  foremost  from  the  pass. 

Like  the  lightning's  living  brand. 

Then  double  darkness  fell. 
And  the  forest  ceased  its  moan ; 

But  there  came  a  clash  of  steel, 
And  a  distant,  dying  groan. 

Anon,  a  trumpet  blew. 
And  a  fiery  sheet  burst  high. 

That  o*er  the  midnight  threw 
A  blood-red  canopy. 

A  host  glared  on  the  hill, — 
A  host  glared  by  the  bay ; 

But  the  Greeks  rush'd  onwards  still, 
Like  leopards  in  their  play. 

The  air  was  all  a  yell. 

And  the  earth  was  all  a  flame, 
Where  the  Spartan's  bloody  steel 

On  the  silken  turbans  came. 

And  still  the  Greek  rush'd  on 

Beneath  the  fiery  fold. 
Till,  like  a  rising  sun. 

Shone  Xerxes*  tent  of  gold. 

They  found  a  royal  feast. 
His  midnight  banquet,  there  ! 

And  the  treasures  of  the  east 
Lay  beneath  the  Doric  spear. 

Then  sat  to  the  repast 
The  bravest  of  the  brave  ! 

That  feast  must  be  their  last, — 
That  spot  must  be  their  grave. 

They  pledged  old  Sparta*  s  name 
In  cups  of  Syrian  wine, 
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And  the  warrior's  deathless  fame 
Was  sung  in  strains  divine. 

They  took  the  rose-wreath*d  lyres 
From  eunuch  and  from  slave ; 

And  taught  the  languid  wires 
The  sounds  that  freedom  gave. 

But  now  the  morning  star 
Crown*d  (Eta's  twilight  brow: 

And  the  Persian  horn  of  war 
From  the  hills  began  to  blow. 

Up  rose  the  glorious  rank. 

To  Greece  one  cup  pour'd  high,— 
Then,  hand  in  hand,  they  drank 

"To  Immortality!" 

Fear  on  King  Xerxes  fell. 

When,  like  spirits  from  the  tomb, 
With  shout  and  trumpet- knell, 

He  saw  the  warriors  come. 

But  down  swept  all  his  power. 
With  chariot  and  with  charge ; 

Down  pour'd  the  arrowy  shower. 
Till  sank  the  Dorian's  targe. 

They  march' d  within  the  tent. 
With  all  their  strength  unstrung; 

To  Greece  one  look  they  sent. 
Then  on  high  their  torches  flung. 

To  heaven  the  blaze  uproU'd, 

Like  a  mighty  altar-fire  ; 
And  the  Persians'  gems  and  gold 

Were  the  Grecians'  funeral  pyre. 

Their  king  sat  on  the  throne, 
His  captains  by  his  side, — 

While  the  flame  rush'd  roaring  on, 
And  their  psean  loud  replied ! 

Thus  fought  the  Greek  of  old,— 

Thus  will  he  fight  again  ! 
Shall  not  the  selfsame  mould 

Bring  forth  the  selfsame  men  I 


ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NAPOLEON. 


I. 
NAPOLEON  AT  ST.  HELENA; 

SUGGESTED  BY  HATPON's  PICTURB. 

He  sate  upon  the  savage  crsg  where  Fear 
Had  banished  him,  a  captive,  but  the  lord 
Of  his  own  mind.    He  looked  out  on  the  waves, 
And  thought  when  men  as  blindly  followed  him 
As  they  the  moon  through  her  untrodden  paths* 
But  now  he  was  eclipsed :  his  light  had  gone  from 

him. 
Darkened :  and  he,  a  shtdow  and  a  vn^cV^ 
Of  mightineaa  depaiied.  'ftft  'v^^  ^gcs^iw 
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(Boon  for  which  fate  doth  compeneate  fur  evil) 

The  eye  to  look  into  futurity, 

And  read  the  hopes  of  nations.     He  became 

A  prophet,  and  earth's  destinies  foretold ; 

And  saw  how  Freedom  with  earthquake  conTul- 


sion 
Would  stiako  the  world  at  last ;  and  knew  how 

men 
Would  then  remember  him  as  the  Day -Star 
That  heralded  its  dawn.     Thus  he  endured 
Life,  to  prove  that  he  triumphed  o*cr  despair. 
A  monument  of  Stoic  pride ; — a  mind 
The  universe  could  not  move  from  its  base. 
But  the  Will,  though  indomitable,  wears 
Away  this  mortal  frau:ment,  hastening 
To  join  its  kindred  elements,     ^^thing  now 
Drew  him  from  self:  his  rocky  walls  closed  round 

him, 
The  burning  sun — the  sky — the  lurid  waves — 
Time — life — light — space — one  blank  monotony ! 
He  watched  hid  heart  corrode  away  beneath 
His  sleepless  spirit's  edge  ;  he  sate  and  counted 
His  life-sands,  as  they  slowly  moved  away ! 
And  then,   perchance,  despair, — for  hope  was. 

dead. — 
Ate  like  the  iron  in  his  soul.     He  was 
A  thing  of  nerves,  and  nakedly  alive 
To  each  ba^e  insect's  sing,  which  now  was  felt 
By  Mind,  whose  self-restraint  was  a  sharp  chain 
That  goaded  it  to  madness. 

Thus  he  stood, 
Watching  the  setting  sun  that  threw  on  him 
Its  glory,  unsubstantial  as  the  fame 
That  settled  on  his  name  !     He  watched,  and  felt 
That  Blessing  follow  not  hii  track,  nor  went 
Before  him  ;  yet  was  it  decreed  his  path, 
The  life  of  his  necessity  by  fate, 
By  the  inscrutable  Destiny  that  marks 
The  rise  and  fall  of  empire  ;  in  whose  faith 
He  acted, — glorying  to  be  its  slave. 
He  rose — a  hurricane — a  moral  storm — 
Shaking  the  fixed  foundation  of  the  world. 
Kings  fearing  him  descended  from  their  thrones. 
Or  driven,  or  by  ascendant  mind  compelled ; 


He  proved  the  hoUowness  of  the  clay  Idol,. 
The  Power  to  which  they  slavishly  had  kneh; 
That  the  innate  divinity  of  Kings 
Should  emanate  firom  kingly  miiidi  alone : 
That  one  alone  should  arbitrate  on  earth,* 
Even  as  the  One  in  heaven :  the  elect  of  Fate, 
Who  in  the  one  hand  held  the  nnconqaerad  swoidr 
The  Code,  the  other,  hallowing  his  name 
With  an  enduring  Glory  to  Time's  end.t 

And  then  hia  battle  fields  aroae  before  him: 
Those  thunderbolts  that  marked  each  natbn'sM, 
Until  astounded  armies  cast  their  arms 
To  earth  without  a  stroke.  I     Even  thus  he  stood 
Immovable  'midst  triumph  or  reverse. 
Till  Fortune  blinded  his  all-seeing  eyes 
With  her  too  dazzUng  glories.     He  became 
A  god  unto  himself,  while  Flattery 
Echoed  the  falsehood  back  to  him.    He  deenad 
The  elements  subjected  to  his  will ; 
That  Polar  snows  would,  like  the  waves,  subodi 
At  voice  of  sovereign  command. 

Then  rose 

Deathless  Borodino  before  his  eye. 
Where  single  handed  Russia  dared  the  fight, 
And  fell,  back  reeling,  looking  to  the  skies 
For  refuge ;  that  the  Gates  of  Snow  should  opa 
To  hide  themselves  behind  them.    But  behold 
Blazing  from  far  their  glorious  sacrifice. 
Sublime  atonement  of  a  nation's  sins. 
The  abandoned  Capitol,  a  reddening  hell 
Of  demon  Ught  amidst  the  PoUr  snows ! 
Ocean  of  flame,  whose  roaring  billows  drowned 
The  shouts  of  rage — the  curses  of  despair  !^ 
Altar,  and  beacon  fire  of  Hope — the  Cross, 
Speaking  from  high—'  *  In  this  thou  overcom'«£j 
Then  came    the  mad  retreat— the  whirldwiw 
snows — 


evile,  and  harbingers  of  good :  even  now  we  have  Hfl 
only  the  beginning  of  the  end."— Li/e  •/ JVap^w*. 

♦  "  My  deatiny  is  not  yet  accompUsbed  :  the  pictst 
as  yet  exists  only  in  outline.  There  mutt  be  one  «<► 
one  court  of  appeal,  and  one  coinage  few  all  Eanf*- 
Tbe  states  of  Europe  must  be  melted  into  oae  Mti* 

Whom  he  crushed  not,  because  he  could  not  stoop  1  and  Paris  must  be  its  capital."— Z^s  of  JWi/«to«.  *• 

To  their  un worthiness,  the  petty  art 

That  wove  the  meshes  of  their  strength  allied. 


mt/y  Librarjf.  * 

t  ** « I  shall  go  down  to  posteritv,*  said  he,  with  a  J* 
pride,  'with  my  code  in  my  hand.'  Ii  wis  tfce  •< 
uniform  system  of  law  which  the  French  inosii* 
had  ever  possessed;  and  liein?  drawn  up  willed* 
summate  skill  and  wisdom,  under  the  Eaiperor'i f"" 
tonal  siiporintendence,  at  ihi-  day  it  forms  n*  «* 
the  Code  of  France,  but  of  a  great  portioa  of  Ew¥ 
also."— /fcW. 

X  '*  At  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  thirty  ihoasaMs* 
hiid  down  their  armswilhoal  striking  a  siroks,*^ 
twenty-seven  generals  surrendered  their  •worii- 
Napoleon  stood  on  a  rising  eminence  :  the  exi««** 
of  his  countenance  was  that  of  "indilfcrence.orrtilrt- 
it  had  no  expresaloa— it  waa  impassive."— Cnw"*" 
eationfrom  a  Omtral  Officer  yr«f«nl. 

$  "  Moscow  was  one  vast  ocean  of  flame,  *^ 
emitted  a  roaring  sound  like  the  breakers  inatenp^ 
—it  was  a  visible  ITell.    Napoleon  persisted  in  resui*'  | 
Ing  in  the  Kremlin  until  it  i^s  enveloped,  wbra  ^- 1 
ride  throufrh  the  flames  was  a  matter  of  daafer  tfl 
difficulty."— OoHMt  Dmmat*  Memmir». 
II  The  Cross  sirpposed  to  be  seen  in  the  sky  •>}  ^ 
*  *'  His  gigantic  succeia  a%(V  AouV\\«  CoVVt^u^ht  abso- 1  stantine  previous  to  the  d^isive  victory  which  pn* 
lute.princes  their  weaknea«,BLTiA\Tv\\iTft^Tv*x\o\i%\3Dft\\\\\Tsv\\v*.  Hl««\*m  empire— tv  rotrw  mxa.   Tke  c^ 
strongth:  such  men  aa  ha  wee  \\it  a,^%T^%ci%^t  v**x.t.'^\sAVvck^*N»\«.K>^^^>i^rMA'w^^rary  histori»»*^ 


Then,  when  Convulsion  swept  even  him  away. 

Yet  o*er  his  devastating  course  Goon  shone : 
And  truths,  forgot  *  midst  buried  ages,  rose 
Again  to  light  and  memory.    Kings  felt 
Their  weakness  manifold  in  the  Titan's  fall ; 
Th^insccurity  of  Tyranny, 
When  such  as  he  succumbed.     Hero  of  evil. 
Yet  harbinger  of  good  was  that  wild  name : 
A  tyrant, — he  yet  tiught   the  oppressed  their 

strength  ; 
Nations  enslaved  awakened  to  his  call, 
And,  foiled  awhile,  yet  treasured  in  their  hearts 
Inestimable  memories  sf  deeds 
They  dared,  and  did :  to  be  remembered  then, 
When  Fate  and  Time  mroll  the  Future's  page, 
Emblazoned  by  their  hciven-stamped  Iilierties.* 
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ig  aropnd  theqp  mercilees  as  man  : 
Tening  hand,  the  pulseless  heart  and  eye, 
zen  standard,  and  the  palsied  arm : 
Vcquent  watch-fires  rising  like  red  sparks 
the  illimitable  snows ;  the  crowds 
tral  myriads  shuddering  around  them — 
to  statues ;  scathed  by  the  red  flames, 
red  by  howling  savages,  until 

less  merciless  than  they,  threw  o*er  them 
ding  sheet  of  snows,  deep  burying 
whose  presence  vanished  like  a  dream  ! 
.'II  the  man  who  against  nature  warred ; 
s  councils  Treachery  took  her  seat, 
ly  raised  her  visor  in  the  field:* 

had  left  him — never  to  return. 
truths  were  taught,  and' fate's  decree  re- 
galed. 

!  was  run — he  vanished  from  the  world, 
ike  a  departed  thunderstorm. 
nite  spirit  that  had  filled  the  earth 
ted  in  a  barren  isle, 
^  with  the  Infinity  around  him. 
rid  heard  when  he  died,  and  smiled,  or 
ghed, 

n — forgot.     Fame  defied  in  life, 
lis  deeds  and  words  to  Time  to  live 
g  through  a  future  without  end. 
>  more  the  idle  moralist 
n  his  petty  scale  the  dust  of  heroes  !t 
se  until  his  mind  becomes  so  vast, 

can  weigh  the  immeasurable  spirit 
m  that  dust  for  ever !  then  when  reached 
^le*s  height — the  world  beneath  him  laid, 
3d  to  his  swoop — the  eagle's  gaze 
the  sun  in  its  meridian  power ! 
srce    ascent — the   giddy  height  when 
roved— 

epless  aspirations  of  a  spirit 
us  of  fixing  an  immortal  stampt 
i  every  thought — the  feverish  hope 
ite  effbrt— and  the  stormy  joy,  ^ 

iriwind  pulse  of  triumph,  yet  calm  eye 
;d,  and  coldest  dignity  of  mien, 
us  of  millions  watching  from  below 
they  could  never  gain ;  when  these  are 
roved, 
oralist !  of  calm  and  temperate  pulse, 

in  judgment ;  then,  in  l^iguage  vast 
Tiagnificent  conceptions,  tell 
ght  and  deeds  eternal  as  thy  words 

recording  them  :  but  oh  !  till  then, 
t  the  mighty  to  thy  narrow  span ; 
>t  of  passions  thou  hast  never  proved  :^ 


disastrous  battle  of  Leipsic,  hazarded  with 
inferiority  of  numbers  by  Napoleon  against 
i  powers,  and  more  immediately  lost  by  the 
ertion  of  tbirty-five  thousand  Saxoni.  Tal- 
ind  others,  were  in  early  communication  with 
ies.  "  I  felt,"  said  Napoleon,  "the  reins slip- 
1  my  hands." 

i(/e  Annibalem!  Sec— Juvenal. 
at  is  this  inim<ytality1— remembrance  left  in 
>ry  of  man.  That  idea  elevates  to  great  deeds. 
;ver  to  have  lived,  than  to  leave  no  trace  of 
Btence." — Bourisnne'a  Ltfe. 
fsaffe  in  a  French  author,  illustrating  also 
eciions,  cannot  be  too  often  quoted :  it  is  as 
is  forcibly  expressed :— **  Mais,  en  le  condam- 
le  m^prisez  put,  petlte§  o/fanisations  qui 


Walk  humbly  in  thy  charitable  path ; 
Nor  deem  that  Star  inferior,  which  sublime 
In  infinite  distance  little  seems  to  thee* 

II. 

NAPOLEON,  IN  HIS  FALL,  TO  CAIUS 

MARtUS. 

He  stood  among 
The  wrecks  of  buried  power — of  what  waa: 
And  did  contemplate  thern  till  his  mind  drew 
The  resolution  that  doth  hope  survive : 
That  hath  no  root  to  cUng  to  save  itself, 
No  hold — ^no  subterfuge ;  but  which  is  bom, 
Yea  thrown  up  from  the  ashes  of  despair. 
Even  thus  he  stood,  sedate,  and  calm,  yet  firm. 
Like  him,  the  noble  Roman,  who  was  foimd 
Kingly  reclining,  midst  the  solitudes 
Of  Carthage'  ruins — silent,  motionless. 
Looking  himself  the  ruin  he  bestrode  ! — 
Who  chose  the  seat  to  suit  his  desolation ; 
To  show  how  mind  can  triumph  over  ruin. 
Subjecting  fate  and  fortune  to  its  sway.  ., 

So  the  slave  found  him :  the  pale,  cringing  slave, 
Who  was  sent  forth  to  count  his  agonies. 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  his  soul. 
The  inner  man,  when  he  pours  forth  to  Nature 
The  passion  which  then  bursts  the  bonds  of  pride 
And  finds  a  struggling  language. 

All  alone, 
Alone  against  the  soHtary  sky 
He  sate — ^bareheaded,  with  the  gathering  storm 
Arotmd  him  in  the  distance !  then,  he  turned 
And  gave  the  slave  the  answer  :*  rather  say, 
The  warning  Oracle  that  taught  his  foe 
The  fleeting  reign  of  empire  and  of  man. 

III. 
NAPOLEON  AT  AUSTERLITZ. 

1. 

They  do  not  die-~they  do  not  die- 
Souls  of  the  brave  and  just ! 

Is  't  not  a  coward's  thought  to  say 
Ye  pass  again  to  dust ! 

Ye  live  through  every  age — y*  are  given 
To  breathe  in  hearts  of  slaves 

The  patriot  flame  ye  drew  from  heaven : 
That  sleeps  not  in  your  graves ! 

Your  shapes  blind  Homer*8  eyes  beheld, 

His  harp  ye  strung— his  soul  ye  swelled. 

2. 
I  tell  thee,  yet  on  Marathon 

The  shade  of  Theseus  treads  !t 
And  the  slave  that  walks  Thennopyls 

The  Spartan's  spirit  dreads. 


n'£tes  capables  ni  de  bien  ni  de  mal :  ne  mesares 
qu'avec  eflHroi  le  coloase  de  volont^  qui  lutte  alnsi  sur 
une  mer  fougeuse  pour  le  seul  plaisir  d*ezereer  sa 
vigeur  et  de  la  Jeter  en  dehors  de  lui.  Bon  ^golsme 
le  pousse  au  milieu  des  fotigues  et  des  dangers,  comme 
le  votre  vous  enchaine  k  de  pattentes  et  loborienses 
professlonf .  Que  son  flital  example  serve  seulement 
i.  vons  consoler  de  votre  inoffensive  nullity  I*' 

*  "Oo,  tell  him  thou  hast  seen  the  exiled  Marios  sit- 
ting amidst  the  ruinsof  Carthage."— P(iaivrtW«US%«<| 
MariuB. 

\  PlatarcYi  Te\%\ei  th«x^  ^ui\ik%  \fe*  \»Mfift  5A^to«fc<* 
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And  hast  thou  stood  bjr  Un's  lake 
When  tempests  o'er  it  sweep, 

The  shade  of  Tell  from  his  misty  cloud 
Looks  downward  from  the  steep ; 

And,  frowning  points  with  angry  eye 

To  Aliorf '•  tower,  and  days  gone  by ! 


Go — stand  oii  Austerlitz  :  but  not 

In  the  garish  eye  of  day ; 
The  thin,  cold  Dead  are  only  seen 

By  the  pale  Moon's  watery  ray  ! 
But  at  the  solemn  hour  of  Night, 

When  the  world  in  sleep  is  drowned. 
The  rush  of  troops — of  an  army's  throng — 

Tramps  o'er  that  marshalled  ground, 
While  to  lead  again  the  shadowy  brave, 
Napoleon  comes  from  his  sea-girt  grave. 


O,  then  he  stands  as  he  stood  in  life, 

His  arms  crossed  o'er  his  breast ; 
With  his  eagle  eye,  and  lip  of  pride. 

And  bis  foot  half  forward  pressed  ; 
A  monument,  by  nature  stamped. 

Of  resolution  there  !* 
With  a  soul  that  felt  all  it  could  do. 

And  knew  what  it  would  dare  ; 
While  he  looks  unmoved,  as  he  looked  in  life, 
When  matched  against  the  world  in  strife. 

5. 

Their  dnims  are  heard  like  the  muffled  note 

Of  winds  when  their  strength  is  gone, 
And  proudly  in  air  the  banners  float, 

As  the  shadowy  hosts  move  on ! 
A  pale  gleam  from  their  helms  is  cast. 

From  battle  blade  and  spear ; 
And  faintly  sheds  on  the  sumless  ranks 

That  darken  in  the  rear ; 
In  front,  the  Chiefs  in  martial  ring 
Are  crowding  round  their  Phantom  King ! 

6.  * 

His  arm  is  raised  to  the  clouded  sky 

Where  the  Moon  is  struggling  through  ; 
A  moment  more — the  mist  flits  by, 
A  light  gleams  from  his  lambent  eye, 

As  she  brea|^s  forth  full  in  view.— 
Thus  ••  the  Sun  of  Austerlitz"  broke  out ! 

He  points  to  the  conscious  throng, 
While  with  joyous  tread,  and  soundless  shout. 

The  armies  charge  along ! 
And  thus,  when  the  world  in  sleep  is 

drowned, 
Napoleon  walks  on  his  hallowed  ground. 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY, 

Whitb  bud,  that  in  meek  beauty  so  dost  lean 
Thy  cloister' d  cheeje  as  pale  as  moonlight  snow, 


Thou  seem' St  beneath  thy  huge,  high  leaf  * 
An  Eremite  beneath  his  mountain's' bi 

White  bud  !  thou  'rt  emblem  of  a  loveli< 
The  broken  spirit  that  its  anguish  bear 

To  silent  shades,  and  there  sits  ofTering 
To  Heaven  the  holy  fragrance  of  its  te 


THE   ARTIST'S, CHAMB 


A  SKETCH  ON  THE  SPOT. 


The  room  was  low  and  lone,  but  lingered  i 
In  careless  loveliness,  the  marks  of  mind 
The  page  of  chivalry,  superb  and  drear. 
Beside  a  half-fiird  vase  of  wine  reclined, 
Told  how  romance  and  gaiety  combined. 
And  there,  like  things  of  immortality. 
Stood  statues  in  their  master's  soul  enshr 
Venus  with  the  sweet  smile  and  heavenl] 
And  the  sad  solemn  brdw  of  lovely  Niobi 

And  scatter'd  round,  by  wall  and  sofa.  Is 
Emblems  of  thoughts  that  love  from  i 

spring. 
Upon  a  portrait  fell  the  evening  ray. 
Touching  with  splendour  many  an  aubur 
That  veil'd  a  brow  of  snow ;  and  crimso 
The  bending  Spanish  cheek  with  living  r 
And  there  lav  a  guitar,  whose  silvery  stri 
Breathed  to  the  wind  ;  like  beauty  in  rep 
Sigliing  the  lovely  sounds  that  bade  her  1 

close. 


^ORENZO   DE'  MEDIC 


There  is  a  tradition,  that  when  Lore 
Magnificent  was  yet  in  his  cradle,  a  wt 
astrologer  predicted  his  future  renown. 


thon,  the  Athenian  array  thought  they  saw  the  appa- 
rition of  Theseus  comfAele\y  aimed^and  bearing  down 
before  them  upon  tVie  BarbaTians. 

•  The  well-known  atlVluA«  of  1^^\kA«<>t\— V«v\\i^t.ws\ 
-^Im  camp— and  on  ihe  baxtie  f^aVi. 


Infant — noble  infant — sleep. 
While  this  midnight  heaven  I  swe( 
O'er  thee  burn  a  trine  of  stars, 
Jove  the  sovereign,  fire-eyed  Man 
Venus,  with  the  diamond  bearot 
Babe,  thou'lt  wear  the  diadem. 
Wield  the  victor  sword,  and  win 
Woman  more  than  half  divine. 
On  this  pure  and  pencil' d  brow 
Latent  bursts  of  lightning  glow. 
Haughty  Venice  shall  be  bow*d 
When  they  rend  the  thunder  cloud 
Eloquence  is  on  thy  lip. 
Now,  like  roses  when  they  dip 
Their  budding  crimson  in  the  dew 
But,  when  time  shall  change  its  hi 
\A:«^^T\d  truth,  and  liberty 
Q  V>\%  \B5S!t\  ^\s^  ^^V  Ue, 
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What  is  magic's  inighiiiBsl  wand 
To  the  sceptre  in  his  hand  ? 
Florence,  city  of  the  dead ! 
Cast  tlie  ashes  from  thy  head, 
At  its  touch  the  palm  shall  t>Ioom 
On  thy  solitary  tomb. 
Sea  !  that  hear'st  the  dreary  gale 
O'er  thy  lonely  billows  wail, 
When  in  strength  this  hand  is  raised. 
Thou  shall  wear  a  crown  emblazed ; 
Gold  and  glory  from  the  East 
Shall  on  thy  green  forehead  rest, 
At  thy  feet  the  banners  riven 
Mark  thy  foes,  the  foes  of  Heaven. 
Grave  !  where  ancient  genius  Ues, 
What  shall  bid  thy  slumberers  rise  ? 
Glorious  Infant !  thou  shalt  stand, 
Sending  down  thy  summons  grand 
Through  its  depths,  and  they  shall  come 
Brighter  for  the  transient  tomb. 
In  thy  splendour,  timid  eye. 
Crowns  shall  lose  their  majesty; 
Dim  before  the  soul  enshrined. 
The  fiery  sovereignty  of  mind. 
Child  of  might,  yoimg  miracle. 
Sweet  Lorenzo,  fare  thee  well ! 


SATAN. 


FROM  A  PICTURE  BY  SIR  THOMAS  LAWRENCE. 


**  Satan  dUated  itood.*' 

Milton. 


Prixce  of  the  fall'n !  around  thee  sweep^ 
The  billows  of  the  burning  deep. 
Above  thee  bends  the  Taulted  fire. 
Beneath  thee  bursts  the  flaming  spire. 
.    And  on  thy  sleepless  vision  rise 
Hell's  living  clouds  of  agonies. 

But  thou  dost  like  a  mountain  stand, 
The  spear  un lifted  in  thy  hand  ; 
Thy  gorgeous  eye, — a  comet  shorn. 
Calm  into  utter  darkness  borne ; 
A  naked  giant,  stern,  sublime, 
ArmM  in  despair,  and  scorning  Time. 

On  thy  curl'd  lip  is  throned  disdain, 
That  may  revenge,  but  not  complain : 
Thy  mighty  cheek  is  firm,  though  pale. 
There  smote  the  blast  of  fiery  hail. 
Yet  wan,  wild  beauty  lingers  there, 
The  wreck  of  an  archangers  sphere. 

No  giant  pinions  round  thee  cling, 
Clouds  and  the  thunders  are  thy  wing. 
Thy  forehead  wears  no  diadem. 
The  king  is  in  thine  eye-ball's  beam. 
Thy  form  is  grandeur  unsubdued. 
Sole  chief  of  Hell's  dark  multitude. 


Yet,  brighter  than  thy  brightest  hour, 

Shall  rise  in  glory  and  in  power, 

The  lowliest  of  the  lowly  dead. 

His  ransom'd,  who  shall  bruise  thy  head, 

The  myriads  for  His  blood  forgiven ; 

Kings  of  the  stars,  the  loved  of  Heaven ! 


EPITAPH. 


Thou  thy  worldly  taik  hast  done.*' 

Bhakspkarb. 


High  peace  to  the  soul  of  the  dead. 

From  the  dream  of  the  world  she  has  gone ! 

On  the  stars  in  her  glory  to  tread. 

To  be  bright  in  the  blaze  of  the  throne. 

In  youth  she  was  lovely  ;  and  Time, 
When  her  rose  with  the  cypress  he  twined. 
Left  her  heart  all  the  warmth  of  its  prime, 
I^ft  her  eye  all  the  Ught  of  her  mind. 

The  summons  came  forth, — and  she  died  ! 
Yet  her  parting  was  gentle,  for  those 
Whom  she  loved,  mingled  tears  at  her  side — 
Her  death  was  the  mourner's  repose. 

Otir  weakness  may  weep-o'er  her  bier. 
But  her  spirit  has  gone  on  the  wing 
To  triumph  for  agony  here, 
To  rejoice  in  the  joy  of  her  King. 


THE   SONG  OF  ANTAR. 


FROM  THE  ARABIC. 


Antar,  the  great  Arabian  Epic,  has  become 
popular  from  Mr.  Hamilton's  admirable  transla- 
tion. Yet  the  extravagance  of  the  hero's  lyrics 
is  perhaps  too  unlicensed  for  English  poetry. 


Ibla,  I  love  thee.    On  my  heavy  eye 
Thine  flashes,  like  the  lightning  on  the  doad. 
I  cannot  paint  thy  beauty ;  for  it  leaves 
All  picturing  pale.     Were  I  to  say  the  moon 
Looks  in  her  midnight  glory  like  thy  brow, 
Where  is  the  wild,  sweet  sparkling  of  thine  eye  7 
Or  that  the  palm  is  like  thy  stately  form, 
Where  is  thy  grace  among  its  waving  boughs  7 
Thy  forehead's  whiteness  is  my  rising  sun; 
Thine  ebon  tresses  wreathing  it  Hke  night. 
Like  night  bewilder  me ;  thy  teeth  are  pearls, 
In  moist  lips  rosier  than  the  Indian  shell. 
But  now  my  world  is  darkness,  for  thou'rt  gone  f 
Thy  look  was  to  my  life  what  evening  dews 
Are  to  the  tamarisk  :  thy  single  glance 
Went  Bwifler,  deeper,  to  thy  lover's  heart, 
Than  spear  or  scimitar ;  and  still  I  gaze 
Hopeless  on  thee,  as  oiv  v\vb  ^orvc^v^^  TswooOk^ 
For  ihou,  Vike  Yvci,  axx>aT^gaX,\^^^'^«^  tiww^'»fc^ 
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THE  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSAXEM. 

I. 

The  air  is  fill' d  with  shouts,  and  trumpeU*  soiind- 

ing; 
A  host  are  at  thy  gates,  Jerusalem. 
Now  is  their  van  the  Mount  of  Olives  rounding ; 
Above  them  Judah*s  lion-banners  gleam, 
Twined  with  the  palm  and  olives*  peaceful  stem. 
Now  BwcU  the  nearer  sounds  of  voice  and  strii^. 
As  down  the  hill-side  pours  the  living  stream  ; 
And  to  the  cloudless  heaven  IJosannaa  ring — 
"The  Son  of  David  comes  I— -the  Conqueror — 

the  King!" 

II. 

The  cuiras8*d  Roman  heard;  and  grasped  his 

shield, 
And  rushed  in  fiery  haste  to  gate  and  tower ; 
The  Pontiff  from  his  battlement  beheld 
The  host,  and  knew  the  falling  of  his  power  : 
He  saw  the  cloud  of  Sion*s  glory  lour. 
Still  down  the  marble  road  the  myriads  come. 
Spreading  the  way  with  garment,  branch,  and 

flower, 
And  deeper  sounds  are  mingling,    "  Woe  to 

Rome !" 
'*  The  day  of  freedom  dawns;  rise,  Israeli  from 

thy  tomb." 

m. 

Temple  of  beauty — ^long  that  day  is  done ; 

Thy  ark  is  dust ;  thy  golden  cherubim 

In  the  fierce  triumphs  of  the  foe  are  gone : 

The  shades  of  ages  on  thy  altars  swim. 

Yet  still  a  light  is  there,  though  wavering  dim  ; 

And  has  its  holy  lamp  been  watch'd  in  vain  f 

Or  lives  it  not  until  the  finished  time, 

When  he  who  fixM,  shall  break  his  people's  chain, 

And  Sion  be  the  loved,  the  ciown'd  of  Ood  again  ? 

IV. 

Hs  comes,  yet  with  the  burning  bolt  unarm'd  ; 
Pale,  pure,  prophetic,  God  of  Majesty! 
Though  thousands,  tens  of  thousands,  round  him 

swarm'd, 
None  durst  abide  that  depth  divine  of  eye; 
None  durst  the  waving  of  his  robe  draw  nigh. 
But  at  his  feet  was  laid  the  Roman's  sword : 
There  Liazarus  knelt  to  see  bis  King  pass  by  ; 
There  Jarius,  with  his  age's  child,  adored. 
"  He  eomes,  the  King  of  Kings :  Hosanna  to  the 

Lord!" 


THE   PAINTER. 

RUSTicus  loquitur. 

That  rock's  his  haunt. — There's  not  in  all  our 

bUls 
A  hunter  that  can  climb  with  him.    He'll  watch 
Before  the  lark  is  up;  and,  staff  in  hand. 
For  hours  stand  gailng,  by  the  eagle's  nest, 
Like  one  enamour'  d  of  iVie  mviv^^  vvitv. 
And  then  he'll  make  \n»  coxic\i\iewA^  ^t^\ 
Which,  in  lus  (antwy ,  Vift  aiT*^%  ^VcVi^*^. 


^nd  hangs  with  gwrtSnds  of  the  weedy  flov 
Some  think  him  love-crost; — others,  that  h( 
With  spirits, — for  all  such  seek  loneliness : 
And  yet  I  think  him  holy,  for  he  loves 
Our  convent  walls,  and  many  an  evening  s 
To  see  the  sunset  sleeping  on  its  roof 
And  its  old  arches ;  or  but  turns  away 
To  pore  upon  its  image  in  the  stream ; 
And  then  he'll  spread  his  book  upon  his  kn 
And  make  a  thousand  things  of  beauty,  tb 
He'll  tear  the  page,  and  fling  it  down  the  v 
Here's  one  of  them. 

STRANGER. 

This  is  Lorraine ;  or  he  is  not  on  earth. 


ROSOLIA. 

A  DRAMATIC   SKETCH. 


**  Rammenu  ehi  t'  adora 
Antora  in  questo  suto." 


Adrian,  Ludotico. 

ADRIAN. 

Ask  me  no  more  of  hei 
The  tale  is  idle, — past — 'tis  of  the  things 
That  lie  i'  the  heart,  as  in  a  monument ; 
Faded — but  holy,  not  to  be  disturb'd. 
Yet  'twere  not  much  to  say  that  she  was  fa 
No,  nor  that  when  she  smiled  her  smili 

sweet, 
i  For  so  said  all ;  nor  that  her  slender  form 
Was  touch'd  with  grace  by  Nature.     Y 

wave, 
Sinking  in  lines  of  silver, — this  green  stem 
Bowing  its  purple  clusters  o'er  our  heads ; 
That  willow,  swaying  in  the  sunset  wind. 
Were  but  its  lifeless  images. 

LTTDOVICO. 

I  saw  her  portrait  once.   'Twas  in  your  s 
It  had  escaped  your  bosom. 

ADRIAN. 

Dared  you  gaze  f 
No  eye  but  mine  should  have  beheld  that  i 
No  eye  but  mine  should  on  that  face  have 
No  eye  but  mine  should  that  dead  face 

loved ; 
For  by  all  else  its  beauty  were  profaned. 
It  was  my  secret  pleasure,  psin,  hope,  feai 
My  life's  deep  mystery. 

LUDOTICO. 

It  was  beautiful, 
And  I  half  wonder'd,  stranger  as  I  was. 
To  find  my  heart  so  waken'd  by  that  smik 


S 


ADRIAN. 


\\.  <:nv^\  Tk!^\^<c^'«  '^oaolia.    See  those  stn 


Thai  dyes  iheir 

while  with  criin 

winoriherot 

And  iKere,  [be  z 

eneorburnkh'dhytdnlh. 

That  8ireua>  acroa  the  ciimsan 

There  ii 

Wiih  the  rich  trc 

M  th>l  veU'd  U. 

WbnilMi 

Ben«»thh«eT« 

I  &li  it  on  Br 

hMTt 

Thilca\^<i^;  ipleDdoiir:  'iwuabeim 

Befond  atl  picluringi  of  esrih:  a  look 
Ab  we  have  heard  of  angale,  where  no  iipi 
Are  warned  lo  give  ultennce  to  the  thought; 
Ila  glance  was  radiant  Ihoughl.    Yel  when  her 

Breathed  same  old  melody,  or  cloaed  the  dvy 
With  her  XiVirgiti,  I  haTc  lurti'd 

Even  from  the  glory  of  bar  eye,  lo  weep 
Teara,  painful  from  delight.    I  weep  no  more  : 
IVlf  world  ia  llgrave. 


niON  A  PICTUBI  BT  ALLSTOIt, 


The  sun  was  sinking  on  the  mountain  tone 
ThHl  guards  thy  vales  of  beamy,  Palestine! 
And  lovely  from  the  dotert  rote  ihe  moon, 
Yel  lingering  on  the 


in'd,  he  knelt,  and  breathed  his 


evening  prayer. 

II. 

lie  epreid  his  cloak  and 
Upon  the  twilighl  hilta; 
Of  ailvcr  irumpels  o'er 

Clouds  heavy  with  ihe  M^ 
Yet  WBB  Ihe  whirlwind 
Rlill 


from  on  high, 
("  .]    wound, 
■•:..     "ky. 
Sit   'sd  ineenanlly. 


Vucee  are  heard— a  cIhht  of  golden  strings, 

S*S  the  rose 

»XJ«CI         of  winga ; 


Father  of  countlesa  myiiods  that  shtUl  come. 
Sweeping  the  land  like  billows  of  the  sea. 
Bright  as  the  stars  of  heaven  Irom   twilight's 


le  snpreme,  unmingled  light. 
IV. 


DuT,  two  beaide  the  slscping  Pilgrim  itand. 
Like  cherub  King*,  with  lifted,  mighty  plums, 
Fix'd,  sun-bright  eyes,  and  looks  of  high  com- 

They  tell  the  Patriarch  of  his  glorious  doom ; 


ON  THE  RUINS  OF  MESOLONGHl. 

GLontotrs  spirits '.  ye  have  past ; 


Flow  my  tears!    No,  let  no  tear 
Stain  the  alumbera  of  that  bier, 

TUl  the  tear  of  blood  shall  ooma. 
None  o'bc  you  the  lurf  muit  spread ; 
Naked  Ue,  ye  gallant  dead. 

Naked,  wail  the  hour  of  doom. 

Shame  to  Europe !    On  her  ear 
N  m         month  and  yw, 

agony; 

C  llMi  ran, 

She  could  calmly  see  you  die ! 

Shame  to  Europe  '.  when  ber  hand 
Could  have  crush'd  that  niHian  bud. 

Like  the  worm  beneath  her  fMI ! 
Let  her  now  licmoan,  bepraise,— 
Will  11  ciuench  your  rampart's  blaief  , 

Will  it  rend  your  winding  aheat  I 

Gold  and  empbe,  mighty  things  ! 


Rome  IB  worlhlesB,  widow'd,  lona! 

Bui,  till  Earih  shall  groan  bar  last. 
Ne'er  shall  he  this  spot  o'erpaat, 

Eyes  shall  weep,  and  hearts  shall  cwsll ; 
.\.y,  and  flams  uith  freedom's  flame. 
When  is  heard  its  iaied  name, 

■Sublime,  indelible. 


Down  shall  go  yt 


r  murderer'a  reign 


Come  or  Hear 

Blood, Mi  begj**!!. 

Woe  be  measured  for  your  WM ! 


;  till  the  day 
Of  the  pillar'd  cnnh'i  decay. 
Thou  Bhalt  be  a  holy  shrine. 
Wreck' d  and  ruin'd  as  Ihou  art. 
Consecrated  to  Ae  V\ew\, 
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REBELLION. 


— En  dt  0ko9vpoM  furviwoyt 
AtiVfi  Epis  vtwoTfiro,  «opvtfve»ffC  cXovov  nviptav, 

IIksiod. 


IIL 


L 

1  HAD  a  vision :  evening  sat  in  gold 

Upon  the  bosom  of  a  boundless  plain, 

Cover'd  with  beauty ; — garden,  field,  and  fold, 

Studding  the  billowy  aweep  of  ripening  grain, 

Like  islands  in  the  purple  summer  main. 

And  temples-of  pure  marble  met  the  sun, 

That  tinged  their  white  shafts  with  a  golden 

stain; 
And  sounds  of  rustic  joy,  and  labour  done, 
Hallow* d  the  lovely  hour,  until  her  pomp  was 

gone. 

II. 

The  plain  was  hush*d  in  twilight,  as  a  child 
Slumbers  beneath  its  slow  drawn  canopy ; 
But  sudden  tramplings  came,  and  voices  wild 
And  tosfings  of  rude  weapons  caught  the  eye ; 
And  on  the  hills,  like  meteors  in  the  sky, 
Burst  sanguine  fires,  and  ever  and  anon 
To  the  clash*d  spears  the  horn  gave  fierce  reply ; 
And  round  their  beacons  trooping  thousands 

shone. 
Then  sank,  tike  evil  things,  and  all  was  dark  and 

kme. 


*Twa8  midnight;  there  was  wrath  in  that  wild 

heaven : 
Earth  was  sepulchral  dark.    At  once  a  roar 
Peal'd  round  the  mountain  tops,  like  ocean  driven 
Before  the  thunders  on  the  eternal  shore : 
Down  msh^d,  as  if  a  sadden  earthquake  tore 
The  bowels  of  the  hill»— a  flood  of  fire : 
Like  lava,  mingled  spears  and  torches  pour. 
The  plain  is  deluged,  higher  still  and  higher 
Swell  blood  and  flame,  till  all  is  like  one  mighty 

pyre. 

IV. 

'Twas  dawn,  and  still  the  black  and  bloody  smoke 
Roird  o*er  the  champaign  like  a  vault  of  stone : 
But  as  the  sun's  slow  wheels  the  barrier  broke. 
He  lit  the  image  of  a  fearful  one. 
Throned  in  the  central  massacre,  alone — 
An  iron  diadem  upon  his  brow, 
A  naked  lance  beside  him,  that  yet  shone 
Purple  and  warm  with  gore,  and  crouching  low, 
All  men  in  one  huge  chain,  alike  the  friend  and  foe 

V. 

The  land  around  him,  in  that  sickly  light, 
ShowM  tike  th*  upturning  of  a  mighty  grave  : 
Strewn  with  crush*d  monuments,  and  remnants 

white 
Of  man ;  all  loneliness,  but  when  some  slave 
With  faint,  fond  hand  the  hurried  burial  gave 
Then  died.    The  Despot  sat  upon  his  throne, 
Scoffing  to  see  the  stubborn  traitors  wave 
At  his  least  breath.  The  good  and  brave  were  gone 
To  exile  or  the  tomb.    Their  country*s  life  was 
I  done ! 


THE  END. 
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